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PREFACE. 


Though  two  centuries  have  now  elapsed,  since  the  death  of  Shakspeare, 
DO  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made  to  render  him  the  mediwn  for  a 
oomiunehensive  and  connected  view  of  the  Times  in  which  he  lived. 

Yet,  if  any  man  be  allowed  to  fill  a  station  thus  conspicuous  and  im- 
portant, Shakspeare  has  undoubtedly  the  best  daim  to  the  distinction ; 
not  only  from  his  pre-eminence  as  a  dramatic  poet,  but  from  the  intimate 
rdation  which  his  works  bear  to  the  manners,  customs,  superstitions, 
and  amusements  of  his  age. 

Struck  with  the  interest  which  a  work  of  this  kind,  if  properly 
executed,  might  possess,  the  author  was  induced,  several  years  ago,  to 
commence  the  undertaking,  with  the  express  intention  of  blending  with 
the  detail  of  manners,  etc.  such  a  portion  of  criticism,  biography,  and 
literary  history,  as  should  render  the  whole  still  more  attractive  and 
complete. 

In  attempting  this,  it  has  been  his  aim  to  place  Shakspeare  in  the 
forc^ground  of  the  picture,  and  to  throw  around  him,  in  groups  more 
or  less  distinct  and  full,  the  various  objects  of  his  design;  giving  them 
prominency  and  light,  according  to  their  greater  or  smaller  connection 
with  the  principal  figure. 

More  especially  has  it  been  his  wish,  to  infuse  throughout  the  whole 
plan,  whether  considered  in  respect  to  its  entire  scope,  or  to  the  parts 
of  which  it  is  composed,  that  degree  of  unity  and  integrity,  of  relative 
proportion  and  just  bearing,  without  which  neither  harmony,  simplicity, 
nor  ciTcct,  can  be  expected  or  produced. 

*    With  a  view,  also,  to  distinctness  and  perspicuity  of  elucidation,  the 
whole  has  been  distributed  into  three  parts  or  pictures,  entitled,  - ' '  Sh  ak« 
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SPEARB  IN  StRATFOED;'* —  'SSuAESPBAKE  IN  LoNDON;  *' — ^^  SuAESPEARE 

IN  Retirement;" —  which,  though  insquurably  united,  as  forming  but 
portions  of  the  same  story ,  and  harmonized  by  the  same  means,  have  yet, 
both  in  su1]gectand  execution,  a  peculiar  character  to  support. 

The  first  represents  our  Poet  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  on  the  banks  of 
his  native  Avon,  in  the  midst  of  rural  imagery,  occupations,  and  amuse- 
ments; in  the  second,  v?e  behold  him  in  the  Capital  of  his  country,  in 
the  centre  of  rivalry  and  competition^  in  the  active  pursuit  of  reputation 
and  ^ory;  and  in  the  third,  vre  accompany  the  venerated  bard  to  Uk* 
shades  of  retirement,  to  the  bosom  of  domestic  peace,  to  the  enjoyment 
of  unsullied  fame. 

It  has,  therefore,  been  the  business  of  the  author,  in  accordancy  with 
his  plan,  to  connect  these  delineations  with  their  relative  accompaniments; 
to  incorporate,  for  instance,  with  the  first,  what  he  has  to  relate  of  the 
country,  as  it  existed  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare;  its  manners,  customs, 
and  cliaracters;  its  festivals,  diversions,  and  many  of  its  superslitions; 
oixming  and  closing  the  subject  with  the  biography  of  the  poet,  and  bimU 
ing  the  intermediate  parts,  not  only  by  a  perpetual  reGerence  to  his  drama, 
but  by  their  own  constant  and  direct  tendency  towards  the  devebpment 
of  the  one  object  in  view. 

^Vith  the  second,  which  commences  with  Shakspeare*s  introduction 
to  the  stage  as  an  actor,  is  combined  the  poetic,  dramatic,  and  general 
literature  of  the  times,  together  with  an  account  of  metropolitan  maiinrrs 
and  diversions,  and  a  fidl  and  continued  criticism  on  the  fioems  and 
plays  of  our  bard. 

After  a  survey,  therefore,  of  the  Literary  world,  under  the  beads  of 
Bibhography,  Philology,  Criticism,  Ilistor}',  Romantic  and  Miscel- 
laneous Literature,  follows  a  View  of  the  Poetry  of  the  same  period, 
succeeded  by  a  critique  on  the  juvenile  productions  of  Shakspeare,  and 
induding  a  biographical  sketch  of  Lord  Southampton,  and  a  new  hy|x>- 
thesis  on  the  origin  and  object  of  the  Sonnets. 

Of  the  immediately  subsequent  description  of  diversions,  etc.  tlio  £cx>- 
iioiny  of  the  Stage  forms  a  leaduig  feature,  as  |>re|)URitory  to  a  History  of 
Dramatic  Poetry,  pre^jous  to  tlie  year  1590;  and  this  is  again  intruduc- 
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lory  to  a  discussion  conooming  the  Period  when  Shakspeare  commenced 
a  writer  for  the  theatre;  to  a  new  chronology  of  his  plays,  and  to  a  criti- 
cism on  eadi  drama ;  a  department  which  is  interspersed  with  disserta- 
tions on  the  Fairy  Mythology,  the  Apparitions,  the  Witchcraft,  and  the 
Magic  of  Shakspeare ;  portions  of  popular  credulity  which  had  been,  in 
reference  to  this  distribution,  omitted  in  detailing  the  superstitions  of  the 
country. 

This  second  part  is  then  terminated  by  a  summary  of  Shakspeare's 
dramatic  character,  by  a  brief  view  of  dramatic  poetry  during  his  con- 
nection with  the  stage,  and  by  the  biography  of  the  poet  to  the  close  of 
his  residence  in  London. 

The  third  and  last  of  these  delineations  is,  unfortunately,  but  too  short, 
being  altogether  occupied  with  the  few  circumstances  which  distinguish 
the  last  three  years  of  the  life  of  our  bard,  with  a  review  of  his  disposi- 
tion and  moral  character,  and  with  some  notice  of  the  first  tributes  paid 
to  his  memory. 

It  will  readily  be  admitted,  that  the  materials  for  the  greater  part  of 
this  arduous  task  arc  abundant;  but  it  must  also  be  granted,  that  they 
are  dispersed  through  a  vast  variety  of  distant  and  unconnected  depart- 
ments of  literature;  and  that  to  draw  forth,  arrange,  and  give  a  luminous 
disposition  to  these  masses  of  scattered  intelligence,  is  an  achievement 
of  no  sUght  magnitude,  especially  when  it  is  considered,  that  no  step 
in  the  progress  of  such  an  undertaking  can  be  made,  independent  of  a 
constant  recurrence  to  authorities. 

How  far  the  author  is  qualified  for  the  due  execution  of  his  design, 
remains  for  the  public  to  decide';  but  it  may,  without  ostentation,  bo  told, 
that  his  leisure,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  has  been,  in  a  great  degree, 
devoted  to  a  line  of  study  immediately  associated  with  the  subject;  and 
that  his  attachment  to  old  English  literature  has  led  him  to  a  famiUarity 
with  the  only  sources  firom  which,  on  such  a  topic,  authentic  illustration 
is  to  be  derived. 

He  will  Ukewise  venture  to  observe,  that,  in  the  style  of  criticism 
which  he  has  pursued,  it  has  been  his  object,  an  ambitious  one  it  is  true, 
to  unfold.,  in  a  mamicr  more  distinct  than  has  hitherto  been  effected ,  the 
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peculiar  character  of  the  poet's  drama;  and,  lastly,  to  produce  a  work, 
whidi,  while  it  may  satisfy  the  poetical  antiquary,  shall,  from  the  variety, 
interest,  and  integrity  of  its  component  parts,  be;  equally  gratifying  to  iIm! 
general  reader. 
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PART  L 


SHAKSPEARE  IN  STRATFORD. 


CHAPTER  1. 

Birth  of  SbtkBpearc—^ Account  or  his  Family-M)rthography  of  his  Namei 

WiLLUM  SHAKSPEARE,  the  object  almost  of  our  idolatry  as  a  dramatic  poet,  was 
born  at  Stratford^pon-Avon,  in  Warwickshire^n  the  28d  April,  1564,  and  he 
was  baptized  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month. 

Of  his  family,  not  much  that  is  cettain  can  be  recorded  ;  but  it  would  appear, 
from  an  instrument  in  the  College  of  Heralds,  confirming  the  grant  of  a  coat  of 
arms  to  John  Shakspeare  in  1599,  that  his  great  grandfather  had  been  rewarded 
by  Henry  the  Seventh,  ''  for  his  faithefull  and  approved  service,  with  lands  and 
tenements  given  to  him  in  those  parts  of  Warwickshire,  where,"  proceeds  this 
document,  *'  they  have  continued  by  some  descents  in  good  reputation  and 
credit.*'  Notwithstanding  this  assertion,  however,  no  such  grant,  after  a  minute 
examination  made  by  Mr.  Malone  in  the  chapel  of  the  Rolls,  has  been  discovered  ; 
whence  we  have  reason  to  infer,  that  the  heralds  have  been  mistaken  in  their 
statement,  and  that  the  bounty  of  the  monarch  was  directed  through  a  diiTerent 
channel.  From  the  language,  indeed,  of  two  rough  draughts  of  a  prior  grant  of 
arms  to  John  Shakspeare  in  1596,  it  is  probable  that  the  service  alluded  to  was 
of  a  military  cast,  for  it  is  there  expressly  said,  that  he  was  rewarded  *<  for  his 
faithful  and  valiant  service,**  a  term,  perhaps,  implying  the  heroism  of  our  poet*s 
ancestor  in  the  Oeld  of  Bosworth. 

That  the  property,  thus  bestowed  upon  the  family  of  Shakspeare,  descended  to 
John,  the  father  of  the  poet,  and  contributed  to  his  influence  and  respectability, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  From  the  register,  indeed,  and  public  writings  re- 
lating to  Stratford,  Mr.  Rowe  has  justly  inferred,  that  the  Shakspeares  were  of 
good  figure  and  fashion  there,  and  were  considered  as  gentlemen.  We  may 
presume,  however,  that  the  patrimony  of  Mr.  John  Shakspeare,  the  parent  of  our 
great  dramatist,  was  not  very  considerable,  as  he  found  the  profits  of  business 
necessary  to  his  support.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  wool-stapler,  and,  there  is  reason 
to  suppose,  in  a  large  way  ;  for  he  was  early  chosen  a  member  of  the  corporation 
of  his  town,  a  situation  usually  connected  with  respectable  circumstances,  and 
mon  after,  he  filled  the  ofiBce  of  high  bailifT,  or  chief  magistrate  of  that  body. 
The  record  of  these  promotions  has  been  thus  given  from  the  books  of  the  cor- 
poration. 
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'*  *hn,  10.  In  the  Gih  year  or  ihc  reign  of  our  sovercigo  Udy  Queen  Elizabeth,  John  Shak- 
apearc  passed  his  Chamberlain's  accounls.'' 

**  At  (he  Hall  holdcn  the  eleventh  day  of  September,  In  (he  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  our 
sovereign  lady  Elizabeth,  1569,  were  present  Mr.  John  Shakspeare,  High  BailitT.''  * 

It  was  during  tho  period  of  his  filling  this  important  oiTire,  that  he  first  ol>> 
tained  a  grant  of  arms  ;  and,  in  a  note  annexed  to  the  s(ibse(|iient  patent  of  1.59(1, 
now  in  tlie  College  of  Arms,  •{-  it  is  stated  that  he  was  likewise  a  justice  of  tlu* 
peace,  and  poss<*$sed  of  lands  and  tenements  to  tlie  amount  of  «V)0/.  The  final 
confirmation  of  this  grant  took  place  in  1500,  in  which  his  shield  and  coat  are 
describi'd  to  l)e,  **  In  a  field  of  gould  upon  a  bend  sable,  a  speare  of  the  first,  thr 
poynt  upward,  bedded  argent;'*  and  for  his  crest  or  cognisance,  **  A  falcon  with 
his  wyngs  displayed,  standing  on  a  wrethe  of  his  coulters,  supporting  a  speare 
armed  lunlded,  orstet»led  sylver/':}: 

Mr.  John  Shakspcare  married,  though  in  what  year  is  not  accurately  known, 
the  daughter  and  heir  of  Robert  Arden,  of  Wellingcnte,  in  the  county  of 
Warwick,  who  is  termed,  in  the  Grant  of  Arms  of  1506,  *'  a  gentleman  of 
worship.*'  The  Arden,  or  Ardern  family,  appears  to  have  been  of  considerable 
antiquity  ;  for,  in  Fuller  s  Worthies,  Rob.  Arden  de  Bromwich,  ar.  is  amoim 
the  names  of  the  gentry  of  this  county  returned  by  the  commissioners  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  1433  ;  and  in  the  eleventh  and  sixte4*nth 
years  of  Elizabeth,  A.  I).  1562  and  1568,  Sim.  Ardern,  ar.  and  Edw.  Ardrn,  ar. 
are  enumerated,  by  the  same  author,  among  the  sherifTs  of  Warwickshire. <S^  it 
is  well  known  that  the  woodland  part  of  this  county  was  formerly  denominattnl 
Ardern,  though,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  frequently  softened  towards  the  clos**  o( 
the  sixteenth  century,  into  the  smoother  appellation  of  Arden;  hence  it  is  not  im- 
probable, that  the  supposition  of  Mr.  Jacob,  who  reprinted,  in  1770,  the  Tragedy 
of  Arden  of  Feversham,  a  play  which  was  originally  published  in  150*2,  may  be 
correct ;  namely  that  Shakspeare,  the  poet,  was  descende^l  by  the  female  line  from 
the  unfortunate  individual  whose  tragical  death  is  the  subject  of  this  drama  ;  for 
though  the  name  of  this  gentleman  was  originally  Ardern,  he  seems  early  to  hax* 
ex|NTienced  the  fate  of  the  county  district,  and  to  have  had  his  surname  harmo- 
nized by  a  similar  omission.  In  consequence  of  this  marriage,  Mr.  John  Shak- 
speare and  his  posterity  were  allowed,  by  the  College  of  Heralds,  to  impale  their 
arms  with  the  ancient  arms  of  the  Aniens  of  Wellingcote.** 

Of  the  issue  of  John  Shakspeare  by  this  connection,  the  accounts  are  contra- 
dictory and  perplexed  ;  nor  is  it  absolutely  ascertained,  whether  he  had  only  one 
wife,  or  whether  he  might  not  have  had  two,  or  even  three.  Mr.  Rowe,  whoM» 
narrative  has  been  usually  followed,  has  given  him  ten  children,  among  whom  be 
considers  William  the  |K>et,  as  the  eldest  son.ff  The  Register,  however,  of  the 
parish  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  which  commences  in  1558,  is  incompatible  with 
this  statement ;  for,  we  there  find  eleven  children  ascribtnl  to  John  Sbakspean*. 
ten  baptized,  and  one,  the  baptism  of  which  had  taken  place l)eforc  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Register,  hiiri<Hl.^|:  The  dates  of  these  baptisms,  and  of  two  or 
three  other  events,  recorded  in  this  Register,  it  will  be  necessary,  for  the  sake  of 
elucidation,  to  transcribe : 

*'  Jane,  daughter  of  John  Shakspere,  was  baptized  Sept.  15.  155A. 
'*  yfargarrt,  daughter  of  John  Shakftpcre.  was  burled  April  80.   1568. 
"  WiLLUx,  ton  of  John  Shak^pere,  wai  baptized  April  26,  1564. 
**  Gitberiy  »on  of  John  Shakspere,  was  baptized  Oct.  3,  1566. 

•  Commuiiiratrd  U>  Mr  Makme  by  the  Kcv.  Mr.  I>a*mj>orl,  ^ic.vof  Slmlfunl  iij»*«i    \wni 

+  Vinr.tit,  \<»l.  rUii.  p.  94 

I  Hrc  the  in«itriiincnt.  at  full  lenclh,  Ilorfl'*  Shak*nrarc,  \ol.  i.  p.  146,  edit,  of  1803. 

$  Thi-  ili«li>rj  of  Chi>  Worthira  of  BngUml.  part  ii .  fiil.  131.  llii. 

••  S(H*  Shak*n«*arf'«  coatof  ann«.  Rrr<l'<  Hhakvn.  xtX.  i.  p.  146. 

.  \  Kcoil*  SUk<ptar4s  tol.  i.  p  6H.  59.  it  Ibid.  p.  133. 
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**J4met*  dadghier  of  John  Sbakspere,  was  baptized  April  15,  1560. 

**  Aime,  daaghler  of  Mr.  John  Shakspere,  was  baptized  Sept.  28,  1571. 

*^  Richard,  son  of  Mr.  John  Sbakspere,  was  baptized  March  11,  1578-4. 

Btbmmd,  son  of  Mr.  John  Shakspere,  was  baptized  May  8,  1580. 
*'Jakn  Skaktpere  and  Margery  Roberts  were  married  Nov.  25,  1584. 
"  Margery,  wife  of  John  Sbakspere,  was  buried  Oct.  20,  1587. 
"  Vmda^  daughter  of  John  Sbakspere,  was  baptized  March  11,   1588. 
"  Humphrey,  son  of  John  Sbakspere,  was  baptized  May  24,  1590. 
"  Philip,  ion  of  John  Shakspere,  was  baptized  Sept.  21, 1591. 
"  Mr.  John  Shakspere  was  boried  Sept.  8,  1601. 
*'  Mary  Shaktpere,  widow,  was  buried  Sept.  0,  1608." 

Now  it  is  evidenty  that  if  the  ten  children  which  were  baptized,  according  to  this 
Register,  between  the  years  1558  and  1591,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  father  of 
our  poet,  he  must  necessarily  have  had  eleven,  in  consequence  of  the  record  of 
the  decease  of  his  daughter  Margaret.  He  must  also  have  had  three  wives,  for 
we  find  his  second  wife,  Margery,  died  in  1587,  and  the  death  of  a  third,  Mary  a 
widow,  is  noticed  in  1608. 

It  was  suggested  to  Mr  Malone,f  that  very  probably,  Mr  John  Shakspeare  had 
I  son  bom  to  him,  as  well  as  a  daughter,  before  the  commencement  of  the  Re- 
gister, and  that  this  his  eldest  son  was,  as  is  customary,  named  after  his  father, 
John  ;  a  supposition  which  (as  no  other  child  was  baptized  by  the  Christian  name 
of  the  old  gentleman]  carries  some  credibility  with  it,  and  was  subsequently  a&- 
qoiesced  in  by  Mr  Malone  himself. 

Id  this  case,  therefore,  the  marriage  recorded  in  the  Register,  is  that  of  John 
Shakspeare  the  younger  with  Margery  Roberts,  and  the  three  children  born 
between  1588  and  1591,  Ursula,  Humphrey,  and  Philip,  the  issue  of  this  John, 
not  by  the  first,  but  by  a  second  marriage ;  for  as  Margery  Shakspeare  died 
in  1587,  and  Ursula  was  baptized  in  1588-9,  these  children  must  have  been  by 
the  Mary  Shakspeare,  whose  death  is  mentioned  as  occurring  in  1608,  and  as  she 
is  there  denominated  a  widow,  the  younger  John  must  consequently  have  died 
before  that  date. 

The  result  of  this  arrangement  will  be,  that  the  father  of  our  poet  had  only 
nine  children,  and  that  William  was  not  the  eldest,  but  the  second  son. 

On  either  plan,  however,  the  account  of  Mr.  Rowe  is  equally  inaccurate  ;  and 
ts  the  introduction  of  an  elder  son  involves  a  variety  of  suppositions,  and  at  the 
$anie  time  nothing  improbable  is  attached  to  the  consideration  of  this  part  of  the 
Register  in  the  light  in  which  it  usually  appears,  that  is,  as  allusive  solely  to  the 
fother,  it  will,  we  think,  be  the  better  and  the  safer  mode  to  rely  upon  it,  ac- 
cording to  its  more  direct  and  literal  import.  This  determination  will  be  greatly 
strengthened  by  reflecting,  that  old  Mr.  Shakspeare  was,  on  the  authority  of  the 
last  iostnimeot  granting  him  a  coat  of  arms,  living  in  1599 ;  that  on  the  testimony 
of  the  Register,  taken  in  the  common  acceptation,  he  was  not  buried  until  Sep- 
tember, 1601 ;  and  that  in  no  part  of  the  same  document  is  the  epithet  younger 
annexed  to  the  name  of  John  Shakspeare,  a  mark  of  distinction  which  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  would  have  been  introduced,  had  the  father  and  a  son  of 
the  same  Christian  name  been  not  only  living  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  town, 
but  the  latter  likewise  a  parent. 

That  the  circumstances  of  Mr.  John  Shakspeare  were,  at  the  period  of  his  mar- 
riage, and  for  several  years  aflem^'ards,  if  not  affluent,  yet  easy  and  respectable, 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  from  his  having  filled  offices  of  the  first  trust 
and  importance  in  his  native  town  ;  but,  from  the  same  authority  which  has  in- 

*  It  wftA  rommoB  in  the  age  of  Qaeen  Eliiabcth  to  |ive  the  same  Chri'ftiaii  name  to  two  children  succof- 
MfdT.  Thu  waa  imdoubtedlj  done  in  the  present  instance.  The  furmer  Jone  having  (irobabljr  .died, 
'ihnagli  1  can  Sad  oo  entry  of  her  burial  in  the  Register,  nor  indeed  of  many  of  the  other  children  of  Jolin 
>hak«prare)  the  aanie  or  Jone,  a  ^erj  &Tourite  one  in  those  dajn,  was  transferred  to  another  new-born 
chiM  ^ — Malooe  from  Recd*s  Shakspeare,  vol.  i.  p.  134 

7  Kccd*s  rShakspcare,  vol.  i.  p.  136. 
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diiccil  US  to  draw  this  Inforence,  anotlicr  of  a  very  diflerent  kind,  with  regard  lo 
a  suhseqiient  portion  of  his  life,  may  with  equal  conGdencc  be  taken.  In  the  l)ooks 
of  the  corporation  of  Stratford  it  is  stated,  thai — 

*'  At  Uie  hall  bolden  Nov.  19lb»  In  tlie  Sltt  year  of  the  reign  of  our  lofereign  lady  Queen 
Klizabeth,  it  is  ordained,  that  every  Alderman  ihall  be  taied  to  pay  weekly  4</.,  uving  John 
Shaktpeare  and  Robert  Bruce,  who  ahall  not  be  taied  to  pay  any  thing ;  and  every  tMirgeaa  to 
pay  itd,**     Again, 

**  At  the  hall  bolden  on  the  6tb  day  of  September,  in  the  SSth  year  of  oar  soferelgn  lady 
Queen  Elizabeth : 

*'  At  thit  hall  William  Smith  and  Richard  Conrte  are  choten  to  be  Aldermen  in  the  placet  nf 
John  Wheler  and  John  Shakspeare,  for  that  Air.  Whelerdoth  desire  to  he  pat  oat  of  the  company, 
and  Mr.  Shakspeare  doth  not  come  to  the  halls,  when  they  be  warned,  nor  bath  ooi  done  of 
longtime.*'* 


The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  memoranda  must  uoaroidably  be,  that, 
in  1579,  ten  years  after  lie  had  served  the  office  of  High  BailiflT,  his  situation,  in 
a  pecuniary  light,  was  so  much  reduced,  that,  on  this  acpount,  he  was  exciis4Mj 
the  wi^ekly'paynient  of  4d. ;  and  that,  in  1586,  the  same  distress  still  subsisting;, 
and  perha|)s  in  an  aggravated  degree,  he  was,  on  the  plea  of  non-attendance,  dis- 
missed the  corporation. 

The  causes  of  this  unhappy  change  in  his  circumstances  cannot  now,  with  the 
exception  of  the  burthen  of  a  large  and  increasing  family,  be  ascertained  ;  but  it 
is  probable,  that  to  this  period  is  to  be  referred,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  tra- 
dition, the  report  of  Aubrey,  that  *'  William  Shakspeare*s  father  was  a  butcher.** 
This  anecdote,  he  affirms,  was  received  from  the  neighbours  of  the  bard,  and,  on 
this  account,  merits  some  consideration. f 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Rowe  for  tlie  first  intimation  concerning  the  trade  of 
John  Shakspeare ;  his  declaration,  derived  also  from  tradition,  that  he  was  a 
**  considerable  dealer  in  wool,**  appears  confirmed  by  subsequent  research.  Front 
a  window  in  a  room  of  the  premises  which  originally  formed  part  of  the  house  at 
Stratford,  in  which  Shakspeare  the  poet  was  born,  and  a  part  of  which  premises 
has  for  many  years  been  occupied  as  a  puhlic^house,  with  the  sign  of  tne  Swan 
and  Maidenhead,  a  pane  of  glass  was  taken,  about  five-and-forty  years  ago,  by 
Mr.  Peyton,  the  then  master  of  the  adjoining  inn  called  The  White  Lion.     This 

Cne,  now  in  tlie  possession  of  his  son,  is  nearly  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  per- 
;t,  and  on  it  are  painted  the  arms  of  the  merchants  of  the  wool-staple — **  Nebule 
on  a  chief  gules,  a  lion  passant  or.'*  It  appears,  from  the  style  in  which  it  is 
finislHMl,tohave  been  executed  about  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  the  father,  and  isun- 
douhtedly  a  strong  corroborative  proof  of  the  authenticity  ofMr.Rowo's  relation,  t 
Tliese  traditionary  anecdotes,  though  apparently  contradictory,  may  easily 
admit  of  reconcilement,  if  we  consider,  that  between  the  employment  ol^^a  woof- 
di'aler  and  a  butcher,  there  is  no  small  affinity ;  *^  few  occupations/*  observes 
Mr.  Malone,  '*  can  be  named  which  are  more  naturally  connected  with  each 
other.*'  ^  It  is  highly  probable,  therefore,  that  during  the  period  of  John  Shak- 
iip(*are*s  distress,  which  we  know  to  have  existed  in  1579,  when  our  poet  was  hut 
fifteen  years  of  age,  ho  might  have  had  recourse  to  this  more  humble  trade,  as  in 
many  circumstances  connected  with  his  customary  business,  and  as  a  great  ad- 
ditional means  of  supiiorting  a  very  numerous  family. 

*  Rcrd  «  ftbakvprare,  vol.  i.  p.  68. 

t  MS.Aubn*j,MiM  Ashmul.  OiLuo.     Lives,  p  1.  foirS.a     (Inter  Coa  Dugikl.)    Vide  Rc«d*«  Sluik- 
fpc«rr,  %tA.  iii.  n  VIS. 
I  Kcwd'«  HlHik«tM«re,  vol.  iu.  p.  914.  and  Irrland'*  Pklumquc  Yiewt  oa  the  ITpprr  or  VVarwirkfthirtf 


A«<Mi,  p.  190,  191.  Siorr  tbUiMiMaff  wa*  wrilU*o,  hcmr^er,  lh<*  proof  whirh  it  wa«  ■uppoMi>il  l«>  oiaUia, 
hat  b<*rn  c(NB|ilfUly  annihiktrd.  **  If  JobuSliak«p««re'«  occupatioo  in  life,**  obarrvr*  Mr  WbrcWr,  **  waul 
oooirwatioa,  tlii«  circuawtance  vHll  udbrtunatrlj  not  amwrr  mitH  a  purpoae ;  Ibr  old  Thoina«  Hart  run- 
■taalij  declarvd  thai  hi*  greal  uadr,  SlMdiapvarr  Hart,  a  i laiicr  of  tlit<  town^  wbo  had  tlie  new  glaxiat  of 
the  rhaprl  wiadow«,  where  it  b  knowa,  froai  Dujtdaie,  that  tuch  a  shirld  e&iMcd,  brouxht  it  ffiHB  tkence. 
.-f--  .   .      «_^|^r^,  Ouide  lo  SUatlbrd,  pp.  ».  14. 


and  iairnduced  it  iato  his  own 
{  lived**  Shakspeare,  vol.  iii.  p.  214 
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That  the  necessity  for  this  union,  however,  did  not  exist  towards  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  there  is  much  reason  to  imagine,  hoth  from  the  increasing  reputation 
and  affluence  of  his  son  William,  and  from  the  fact  of  his  applying  to  the  College 
of  Heralds,  in  1506  and  1599,  for  a  grant  of  arms  ;  events,  of  which  the  first, 
considering  the  character  of  the  poet,  must  almost  necessarily  have  led  to,  and 
the  second  directly  pre-supposes,  the  possession  of  comparative  competence  and 
respectability. 

The  only  remaining  circumstance  which  time  has  spared  us,  relative  to  the 
personal  conduct  of  John  Shakspeare,  is,  that  there  appears  some  foundation  to 
believe  that,  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death,  he  made  a  confession  of  his  faith, 
or  spiritual  will ;  a  document  still  in  existence,  the  discovery  and  history  of 
which,  together  with  the  declaration  itself,  will  not  improperly  lind  a  place  at  the 
close  of  this  commencing  chapter  of  our  work. 

About  the  year  1770,  a  master-bricklayer,  of  the  name  of  Mosely,  being  em^ 
ployed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hart,  the  Ofth  in  descent,  in  a  direct  line,  from  the  poet*s 
sister,  Joan  Hart,  to  new-tile  the  house  in  which  he  then  lived,  and  which  is  sup^ 
posed  to  be  that  under  whose  roof  the  bard  was  born,  found  hidden  between  the 
raHers  and  the  tiling  of  the  house,  a  manuscript,  consisting  of  six  leaves,  stitched 
together,  in  the  form  of  a  small  book.  This  manuscript  Mosely,  who  bore  the 
character  of  an  honest  and  industrious  man,  gave  (without  asking  or  receiving 
any  recompense)  to  Mr.  Peyton,  an  alderman  of  Stratford  ;  and  this  gentlenian 
very  kindly  sent  it  to  Mr.  Malone,  through  the  medium  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Daven- 
port, vicar  of  Stratford.  It  had,  however,  previous  to  this  transmission,  unfor- 
tunately been  deprived  of  the  first  leaf,  a  deficiency  which  was  afterwards  supplied 
by  the  discovery,  that  Mosely,  who  had  now  been  dead  about  two  years,  had 
copied  a  great  portion  of  it,  and  from  his  transcription  the  introductory  parts 
were  supplied.*  The  daughter  of  Mosely  and  Mr.  Hart,  who  were  both  living  in 
the  year  1790,  agreed  in  a  perfect  recollection  of  the  circumstances  attending  the 
discovery  of  this  curious  document,  which  consists  of  the  following  fourteen 
articles. 

I.  "In  the  Dtiiie  of  God,  the  Father,  Sonne,  and  Holy  Ghost,  the  most  holy  and  blessed 
Virgio  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  the  holy  host  of  archangels,  angels,  patriarchs,  prophets,  evan- 
gdisU,  apostles,  Mints,  martyrs,  and  all  the  celestial  coort  and  company  or  heaven  :  I  John 
Shakipear,  an  unworthy  member  of  the  holy  Catholic  religion,  being  at  this  my  present  writing 
la  perJRed  health  of  body,  and  sound  mind,  memory,  and  understanding,  but  calling  to  mind  the 
anceriainlf  of  Ufe  and  certainty  of  death,  and  that  1  may  be  possibly  cot  off  in  the  blossome  of 
aiy  ilBty  and  called  to  render  an  account  of  all  my  transgressions  externally,  and  internally,  and 
thai  1  may  be  unprepared  for  the  dreadful  trial  either  by  sacrament,  pennance,  fasting,  or  prayer, 
or  aay  dber  purgation  whatever,  do  in  the  holy  presence  above  specified,  of  my  own  free  and 
volaotarf  aceofd,  make  and  ordalpe  this  my  last  spiritual  will,  testament,  confession,  protestation, 
and  confestlon  of  faith,  hopinge  hereby  to  receive  pardon  for  all  my  sinnes  and  offences,  and 
(kentoj  to  be  made  partaiter  of  life  everlasting,  through  the  only  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  my 
saviour  and  redeemer,  wIm  took  upon  himself  the  likeness  of  man,  suffered  death,  and  was  cru- 
cified upon  the  crosse,  for  the  redemption  of  sinners. 

S.  <*  /ton,  1  John  Shakspear  doe  by  this  present  protest,  acknowledge,  and  confess,  that  in 
my  past  life  1  have  been  a  most  alK>minable  and  grievous  sinner,  and  therefore  unworthy  to  be 
forgiven  without  a  true  and  sincere  repentance  for  the  same.  But  trusting;  in  the  manifold  mercies 
of  my  bleated  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  1  am  encouraged,  by  relying  on  his  satred  word,  to  hope 
for  salvation,  and  l>e  made  partaker  of  his  heavenly  itingdom,  as  a  member  of  the  celestial  com- 
pany of  angels,  saints,  and  martyrs,  there  to  reside  for  ever  and  ever  In  the  court  of  my  God. 

S.  *'  /f«m,  1  John  Shakspear  doe  by  this  present  protest  and  declare,  that  as  1  am  certain  I 
mwU  passe  out  of  this  transitory  life  into  another  that  will  last  to  eternity,  1  do  hereby  most 
kumMy  Implore  and  intreat  my  good  and  guardian  angell  to  instruct  me  in  this  my  solemn  pre- 
paratioD,  protestaUon,  and  confession  of  faith,  at  least  spiritually,  in  will  adoring  and  mo^t 
humbly  t>eseeeliio6;  my  Saviour,  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  assist  me  in  so  dangerous  a  voyage^ 

• 

*  Recd'a  SlwktprMc,  toI.  iii,  p.  197, 19^. 
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to  defeiKl  me  from  (he  snaret  and  decelies  of  my  infernal  enemies,  and  to  conduct  me  to  llie 
secure  haf  eo  of  his  eternal  bllsse. 

4.  **  Hem,  1  John  Shaltspear  doe  protest  that  1  will  also  passe  out  of  this  life,  armed  with  the 
last  sacrament  of  extreme  unction :  (he  wiiich  if  through  any  let  or  hindrance  1  should  not  then 
he  able  to  have,  I  doe  now  also  for  that  time  demand  and  crave  the  same ;  l»eseechiog  his  Divine 
Majesty  (hat  he  will  be  pleased  to  anoynl  my  senses  both  intemall  and  eitemali  with  the  sacred 
oyle  of  his  Infinite  mercy,  and  to  pardon  me  alle  my  sins  committed  by  seeing,  speaking,  feeliog, 
smelling,  hearing,  touching,  or  by  any  other  way  whatsoever. 

5.  **  Item,  I  John  Shakspear  doe  by  this  present  protest,  that  1  will  nerer  tbroogli  any 
temptation  whatsoever  dcspaire  of  the  divine  goodness,  for  the  multitude  and  greatness  of  ny 
sinnet ;  for  which,  although  I  confesse  that  I  have  deserved  hell,  yet  will  1  steadntttly  bop«  in 
God's  infinite  mercy,  knowing  that  he  hath  heretofore  pardoned  many  as  great  tinners  as  myself, 
whereof  I  have  good  warrant  sealed  with  his  sacred  mouth,  in  holy  writ,  whereby  he  proDonnoetb 
that  he  is  not  come  to  call  the  Just,  but  sinners. 

0.  *  *  Hem,  1  John  Shakspear  do  protest,  that  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  done  any  good 
worke  meritorious  of  life  everlasting :  and  if  I  have  done  any,  I  do  acknowledge  thai  1  have 
done  it  with  a  great  deale  of  negligence  and  imperfection ;  neither  should  1  have  been  able  to 
have  done  the  least  without  the  assistance  of  his  divine  grace.  Wherefore  let  the  devill  remain 
confounded :  for  I  doe  in  no  wise  presume  to  merit  heaven  by  such  good  workes  akme,  bat 
through  the  merits  and  bloud  of  my  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus,  shed  upon  the  cross  for  me  most 
miserable  sinner. 

1.  *'  Hem,  I  John  Shakspear  do  protest  by  this  present  writing,  that  I  will  patiently  endure 
and  suffer  all  kind  of  infirmity,  sickness,  yea,  and  the  palne  of  death  itself :  wherein  If  it 
should  happen,  which  God  forbid,  that  through  violence  of  palne  and  agony,  or  by  subtilty 
of  the  deviil,  1  should  fall  into  any  impatience  or  temptation  of  blasphemy,  or  murmuralion 
against  God,  or  the  Catholic  faith,  or  give  any  signe  of  bad  example,  I  do  henceforth,  and  for 
that  present,  repent  me,  and  am  most  heartily  sorry  for  the  same  :  and  1  do  renounce  all  the 
evill  whatsoever,  which  I  might  have  then  done  or  said ;  beseeching  his  divine  cleraeocy  that 
he  will  not  forsake  me  in  that  grievous  and  palgnefull  agony. 

8,  **  Hem,  I  John  Shakspear,  by  virtue  of  this  present  testament,  I  do  pardon  all  the  ii^Jarlea 
and  offences  that  any  one  hath  ever  done  unto  me,  either  in  my  reputation,  life,  goods,  or  any 
other  way  whatsoever ;  beseeching  sweet  Jesus  to  pardon  them  for  the  same  ;  and  1  do  desire 
that  they  will  doe  the  like  by  me  whome  1  have  offended  or  injured  In  any  sort  howsoever. 

0.  *'  Hem,  I  John  Shakspear  do  here  protest,  that  1  do  render  infinite  thanks  to  his  Divine 
Majesty  for  all  the  benefits  that  I  have  received,  as  well  secret  as  manifest,  and  in  particular  for 
Ihe  benefit  of  my  creation,  redemption,  sanctification,  conservation,  and  vocation  to  the  holy 
knowledge  of  him  and  his  true  Catholic  faith  :  but  above  all  for  his  so  great  expectation  of  me 
to  pennance,  when  he  might  most  Justly  have  taken  me  out  of  (his  life,  when  1  least  thought  of 
it,  yea,  even  then,  when  I  was  plunged  in  the  durty  puddle  of  my  sinnes.  Blessed  be  therefore 
and  praised,  for  ever  and  ever,  his  infinite  patience  and  charity. 

10.  '*  Hem,  1  John  Shakspear  do  protest,  that  1  am  willing,  yea,  I  do  infinitely  desire  and 
humbly  crave,  that  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament  the  glorious  and  ever  Virgin  Mary,  mother 
of  God.  refuge  and  advocate  of  sinners  (whom  I  honour  specially  above  all  saints),  may  be 
the  chiefe  eiecutresse,  togealher  with  these  other  saints,  my  patrons  (Saint  Wlnefrlde),  all 
whome  1  invoke  and  beseech  to  be  present  at  the  hour  of  my  death,  that  she  and  they  comfort 
me  with  their  desired  presence,  and  crave  of  sweet  Jesus  that  he  will  receive  my  sonl  into 
peace. 

1 1.  **  Hem,  In  virtue  of  this  present  writing,  1  John  Shakspear  do  likewise  most  willingly  and 
with  all  humility  constitute  and  ordaine  my  good  angeli  for  defender  and  protector  of  my  sool  in 
the  dreadfull  day  of  judgment,  when  the  finall  sentence  of  etemall  life  Or  death  shall  be  discussed 
and  given :  beseeching  him  that,  as  my  soule  was  appointed  to  his  custody  and  protection  when  I 
lived,  even  so  he  will  vouchsafe  to  defend  the  same  at  that  houre,  and  conduct  It  to  etemall 
bllM. 

12.  *'  Hem,  1  John  Shakspear  do  in  like  manner  pray  and  beseech  all  my  dear  friends,  parents, 
and  kinsfolks,  by  the  bowells  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  that  since  it  is  uncertain  what  lot  will 
befall  me,  for  fear  notwithstanding  leaa  by  reason  of  my  sinnes  I  be  to  paM  and  stay  a  long  while 
in  purgatory,  (hey  will  vouchafe  to  assist  and  succour  me  with  their  holy  prayers  and  sattefactory 
workes,  especially  with  Ihe  holy  sacrifice  of  the  masse,  as  being  the  most  effectual  means  to 
deliver  soulcs  from  their  torments  and  paines ;  from  the  which,  if  I  shall  by  God*8  gradoos 
goodnesse,  and  by  their  vertuous  workes.  be  delivered,  I  do  promise  that  1  will  not  be  tmgratcfull 
unto  I  hem  for  s«i  great  a  benefitt. 

13.  <'  Hemt  I  John  Shakspear  doe  by  this  my  last  will  and  testament  bequeath  my  soul,  at 
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15  sooB  as  it  shall  be  delivered  and  loosened  rrom  the  prison  or  this  my  body,  to  be  entombed  in 
the  swcel  and  amoious  coffin  or  the  side  or  Jesus  Christ;  and  that  In  this  lire- giving  sepulcher 
U  may  rest  and  live,  perpetually  enclosed  In  that  eternall  habitation  or  repose,  there  to  bless^  for 
rver  and  ever  that  direful  iron  of  the  launce,  which,  like  a  charge  in  a  censore,  formes  so  sweet 
tod  pleasant  a  monument  within  the  sacred  breast  of  my  Lord  and  Saviour. 

14.  Hem,  Lastly  1  John  Shakspear  doe  protest,  tbatl  will  willingly  accept  of  death  in  ivliat 
manner  soerer  it  may  befall  me,  conforming  my  will  unto  the  will  of  Qod ;  accepting  of  the  same 
io  saiiffacUoo  for  my  sinnes,  and  giving  thanks  unto  his  Divine  Majesty  for  the  life  he  hath 
bestowed  apoD  me.  And  if  it  please  him  to  prolong  or  shorten  the  same,  blessed  be  he  also  a 
tbovsaml  iboosand  times ;  into  whose  most  holy  bands  1  commend  my  soul  and  l>ody,  my  life 
and  dcalh :  and  1  beseech  him  above  all  things,  that  he  never  permit  auy  change  to  be  made  by 
me  John  Shakspear  of  this  my  aforesaid  will  and  testament.     Amen. 

**  1  John  Shakspeare  have  made  this  present  writing  of  protestation,  confession,  and  charter, 
in  presence  of  the  l>lessed  Virgin  Mary,  my  angeli  guardian,  and  all  the  celestial  court,  as 
i>itoesset  hereunto:  the  which  my  meaning  is,  that  it  be  of  full  value  now  presently  and  for  ever 
with  the  force  and  vertue  of  testament,  codicill,  and  donation  in  course  of  death ;  confirming  it 
anew,  t>elng  in  perfect  health  of  soul  and  body,  and  signed  with  mine  own  hand;  carrying  also 
the  same  atmut  me,  and  for  the  better  declaration  hereof,  my  will  and  iutenlion  is  that  it  be 
ijially  buried  with  me  after  my  death. 

"  Pater  noster,  Ave  maria.  Credo. 

**  Jetfu,  son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me. — Amen."* 

If  the  intention  of  the  testator,  as  expressed  in  the  close  of  this  will,  were 
carried  into  eflect,  then,  of  course,  the  manuscript  which  Mosely  found,  must 
necessarily  have  been  a  copy  of  that  which  was  buried  in  the  grave  of  John 
Shakspeare. 

Mr.  Malone,  to  whom,  in  his  edition  of  Shakspeare,  printed  in  1790,  we  are 
indebted  for  this  singular  paper,  and  for  the  history  attached  to  it,  observes,  thai 
he  is  unable  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  drawn  up  by  John  Shakspeare  the  father, 
or  by  John  his  supponed  eldest  son  ;  but  he  says,  '*  I  have  taken  some  pains  to 
ascertain  the  authenticity  of  this  manuscript,  and,  after  a  very  careful  inquiry, 
am  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  is  genuine."  f  In  the  ^*  Inquiry,"  however,  which 
be  published  in  1796,  relative  to  the  Ireland  papers,  he  has  given  us,  though 
without  assigning  any  reasons  for  his  change  of  opinion,  a  very  diflerent  result : 
''  In  my  conjecture,'*  he  remarks,  ^'  concerning  the  writer  of  that  paper,  I  cer- 
tainly was  mistaken ;  for  I  have  since  obtained  documents  that  clearly  prove  it 
could  not  have  been  the  composition  of  any  one  of  our  poet's  family."  ^ 

In  the  ''  Apology"  of  Mr.  George  Chalmers  '^  for  the  Believers  in  the  Shaks- 
pearo-Plipers,"  which  appeared  in  the  year  subsequent  to  Mr.  Malone*s  *'  In- 
quiry," a  new  light  is  thrown  upon  the  origin  of  this  confession.  '<  From  the 
sentiment,  and  the  language,  this  confession  appears  to  be,"  says  this  gentleman, 
*'  the  efiusion  of  a  Roman  Catholic  mind,  and  was  probably  drawn  up  by  some 
Roman  Catholic  priest.  §  If  these  premises  be  granted,  it  will  follow,  as  a  fair 
deduction,  that  the  family  of  Sliakspeare  were  Roman  Catholics ;  a  circumstance 
this,  whieh  is  wholly  consistent  with  what  Mr.  Malone  is  now  studious  to  incul- 
rale,  viz.  *  that  this  confession  could  not  have  been  the  composition  of  any  of 
our  poet's  family.*  The  thoughts,  the  language,  the  orthography,  all  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  my  conjecture,  though  Mr.  Malone  did  not  perceive  this  truth,  when 
he  first  published  this  paper  in  1790.  But  it  was  the  performance  of  a  clerke^ 
tlie  undoubted  work  of  the  family-priest.  The  conjecture,  that  Shakspeare's 
family  were  Roman  Catholics,  is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  his  father  declined 
to  attend  the  corporation  meetings,  and  was  at  last  removed  from  the  corporate 
body. " •• 

199  el  8€q.  t  /*'<'•  p.  197. 


^ J , the  beginning  of  this  declaration  of  faith,  and  see  stiU  stronger  terni!»  in  the 

ronciuiMOo  of  lliis  protestatioa,  coi^ession^  and  charter. 

*'  ^  The  place  too,  the  roof  of  the  boiu»e,  where  thit*  confetnion  was  found,  proves,  that  it  had  been 
Ihcrris  eontiakd,  during  timet  of  persecution  for  the  holy  Catholic  religioiL*'    Apology,  p.  196, 199. 
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Thb  conjecture  of  Mr.  Chalmers  appears  to  us  in  its  leading  points  very  plau- 
sible ;  for  that  the  father  of  our  poet  might  be  a  Roman  Catholic  is,  if  we  consider 
the  very  unsettled  state  of  his  times  with  regard  to  religion,  not  only  a  possible 
but  a  probable  supposition  :  in  which  case,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  the 
oflQce  of  the  spiritual  director  of  the  family  to  have  drawn  up  such  a  paper  as  that 
which  we  have  been  perusing.  It  was  the  fashion  also  of  the  period,  as  Mr. 
Chalmers  has  subsequently  observed,  to  draw  up  confessions  of  religious  faith,  a 
fashion  honoured  in  the  observance  by  the  great  names  of  Lord  Bacon,  Lord 
Burghley,  and  Archbishop  Parker.  *  That  he  declined,  however,  attending  the 
corporation  meetings  of  Stratford  from  religious  motives,  and  that  his  removal 
from  that  body  was  the  result  of  non-attendance  from  9uohacau9e^  cannot  readily 
be  admitted;  for  we  have  clearly  seen  that  his  defection  was  owing  to  pecuniary 
difllcuUies ;  nor  is  it,  in  the  least  degree,  probable  that,  after  having  honourably 
filled  the  highest  offices  in  the  corporation  without  scruple,  he  should  at  length, 
and  in  a  reign  too  popularly  protestant,  incur  expulsion  from  an  avowed  motive 
of  this  kind  ;  especially  as  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  from  the  mode  in  which 
this  profession  was  concealed,  that  the  tenets  of  the  person  whose  faith  it  declares 
were  cherished  in  secret. 

From  an  accurate  inspection  of  the  hand-writing  of  this  will,  Mr.  Malone  infers 
that  it  cannot  be  attributed  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  year  1600,  f  whence  it 
follows  that,  if  dictated  by,  or  drawn  up  at  the  desire  of,  John  Shakspeare,  his 
death  soon  sealed  the  confession  of  his  faith ;  for,  according  to  the  register,  he 
was  buried  on  September  8th,  1601. 

Such  are  the  very  few  circumstances  which  reiterated  n^search  has  hitherto 
gleaned  relative  to  the  father  of  our  poet ;  circumstances  which,  as  being  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  history  and  character  of  his  son,  have  acquired  an 
interest  of  no  common  nature.  Scanty  as  they  must  be  pronounced,  they  lead  to 
tlie  conclusion  that  he  was  a  moral  and  industrious  man  ;  that  when  fortune  fa- 
voured him,  he  was  not  indolent,  but  performed  the  duties  of  a  magistrate  with 
res|)ectability  and  eiTect,  and  that  in  the  hour  of  adversity  he  exerted  every  nerve 
to  support  with  decency  a  numerous  family. 

Before  we  close  this  chapter,  it  may  be  necessary  to  state,  that  the  very  ortho- 
graphy of  the  name  of  Shakspeare  has  occasioned  much  dispute.  Of  Shakspeare 
the  father,  no  autograph  exists ;  but  the  poet  has  left  us  several,  and  from  thes<% 
and  from  the  monumental  inscriptions  of  his  family,  must  the  question  be  de- 
cided ;  the  latter,  as  being  of  the  least  authority,  we  shall  briefly  mention,  b^ 
exhibiting,  in  Dugdale,  three  varieties, — Shakespeare,  Shakespere,  and  Shak- 
speare. The  former  present  us  with  y(rtf  specimens  which,  singular  as  it  may 
appear,  all  vary,  either  in  the  mode  of  writing  or  mode  of  spelling.  The  first  is 
annexed  to  a  mortgage  executed  by  the  poet  in  1613,  and  ap|)ears  thus,  Wm 
Shakspea  :  the  second  is  from  a  deed  of  bargain  and  sale,  relative  to  the  same 
transaction,  and  of  the  same  period,  and  signed,  William  Shaksper  :  the  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  are  taken  from  the  Will  of  Shakspeare  executed  in  March,  1616, 
consisting  of  three  briefs  or  sheets,  to  each  of  which  his  name  is  subscribe<l. 
These  signatun^s,  it  is  remarkable,  difler  considerablv,  especially  in  the  surnames  ; 
for  in  the  first  brief  we  find  William  Shackspere;  in  the  st^ond,  Willm  Shaksfie  re, 
and  in  the  third,  William  Shaks|>ean>.  It  has  bec*n  sup|>osed,  however,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  in  Shakspeare*s  time,  the  name  in  the  first  sheet  was 
written  by  the  scrivener  who  drew  the  will. 

In  the  year  1700,  Mr.  Malone,  from  an  inspection  of  the  mortgage,  pronmmced 
the  genuine  orthography  to  Iw  SliaksfN^are ;  %  >"  1706,  from  consulting  the  dt*ed 
of  sale,  he  altenni  his  opinion,  and  declared  that  the  |>oi*fs  own  mode  of  s|H*llin'T 
bi^  name  was,  N^yond  a  possibility  of  doubt,  thatuf  Shaksftere,  though  forreasunsi 

*  riMlmrf  «  AfNikiffj.  p.  'iOO.  t  Kctdi  SUIi«pt»re,  «ol.  ui.  p.  I9S. 

\  Krvdi^bakiptarr,  \\A.  L  p.  149l 
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which  be  should  assign  in  a  subsequent  publication,  he  should  still  continue  to 
write  the  name  Shakspeare/ 

To  this  decision,  relative  to  the  genuine  orthography,  Mr.  Chalmers  cannot  ac- 
cede ;  and  for  this  reason,  thai,  **  when  the  testator  subscribed  his  name,  for  the 
last  time,  he  plainly  wrote  SlNikspeare."f 

It  is  obrious,  therefore,  that  the  controversy  turns  upon,  whether  there  be,  or 
be  not,  an  a  introduced  in  the  second  syllable  of  the  last  signature  of  the  poet. 
Mr.  Malone,  on  the  suggestion  cf  an  anonymous  correspondent,  thinks  that  there 
is  not,  this  gentl«>man  having  clearly  shown  him,  ^*  that  though  there  was  a  su- 
perfluous stroke  when  the  poet  came  to  write  the  letter  r  in  his  last  signature, 
probably  from  the  tremor  of  his  hand,  there  was  no  a  discoverable  in  that  syllable; 
and  tiiat  this  name,  like  both  the  other,  was  written  Shakspere."  ^ 

From  the  plate  of  autographs,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Ghalmer*s  Apology, 
and  which  presents  us  with  very  perfect  fac-similes  of  the  signatures,  it  is  at  once 
evident,  that  the  assertion  of  the  anonymous  correspondent,  that  the  last  signature, 
**  Uke  boih  the  other^  was  written  Shakspere,"  cannot  be  correct ;  for  the  surname 
in  the  first  brief  is  written  Shackspere,  and,  in  the  second,  Shakspe  re.  Now  the 
kMms  in  this  second  signature  is  unaccounted  for  in  the  facsimile  given  by  Mr. 
Malone  § ;  but  in  the  plate  of  Mr.  Chalmers  it  is  found  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
the  intrusion  of  the  word  the  of  the  preceding  line,  a  circumstance  which,  very 
probably,  might  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  controverted  letter.  It  is  like- 
wise, we  think,  very  evident  that  something  more  than  a  superfluous  stroke 
exists  between  the  e  and  r  of  the  last  signature,  and  that  the  variation  is,  indeed, 
too  material  to  have  originated  from  any  supposed  tremor  of  the  hand. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  may,  we  imagine,  be  safely  reposed  on  as  a  fact,  that  Shak- 
speare  was  not  uniform  in  the  orthography  of  his  own  name ;  that  he  sometimes 
•pelt  it  Shakspere  and  sometimes  Shakspeare ;  but  that  no  other  variation  is 
extant  which  can  claim  a  similar  authority.**   It  is,  therefore,  nearly  a  matter  of 


•  MiJoDe's  InquirT,  p.  190 
1/6^  pp.  117.118. 


"t;  Chahnere'a  Apologr.  p. 
§  Inquiry,  Plate  11.  No.  12. 


835. 


**  A  wanl  o  f  umfomuty  in  the  tpellins  of  names,  wat  a  species  of  negligence  lerj  oommon  in  the  time  of 
lakspcare,  and  aiay  be  obtenred,  remarks  Mr.  Chalmers,  *'  with  regard  to  the  prindpal  poets  of  that  age ; 
in  &%glmurt  Panuunu^  a  collection  of  poetrj  which  was  published  in  1600  :.thus, 


aswc 


Sfdnej 

Spenser 

Joosoo 

Dckker 

Biarkeham 

Sjlvtster 

8ackwfll 

Fiu  Geffrey 

FVance. 

Mid/eton 

Gtfilpin 

Ac4ielly 

DratrUm 

Dame/ 

Davis 

BfvloMr 

Marstoo 

Pairebz 

Kid 


Sidney. 

Spencer. 

Johnson. 

Dekkar. 

Mark  ham. 

Sylvester. 

Sackuil. 

Fitxjeffry. 

Fraunce. 

Midc/Ieton. 

Gilpin. 

Achely. 

Draiton. 

Daniel/. 

Davies. 

Marloiee. 

Mwrston. 

Fa/rlax. 

Kyd. 


Jhonson. 

■ 

Silvester. 
FitzJeffray 

Achilly. 


Ac  liiilt  c. 


Yd,  it  is  Pemarkable,  that  in  this  ooUeetion  of  diversities,  our  dramatist's  name  is  uniformly  spelt  Shak- 
■pc«re :  ia  whatever  manner  this  celebrated  name  may  have  been  pronounced  in  Warwickshire,  it  certainlj 
waa  spoken  in  London,  with  the  e  soft,  thus,  Shakespeare :  in  the  registers  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  it 
is  wriun«  Shakespcre,  and  Shakesipeare.'*    Chalmers's  Supplemental  Apology,  pp.  ISO,  ISO. 

A  cnrioos  peoor  of  the  uncertain  orthography  of  the  |K>et's  surname  among  his  contemporaries  and  im- 
■cdinle  successors,  may  be  drawn  (ram  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  **  The  great  Anises  holden  in  Parnassus  by 
Apollo  and  his  Aasessours:  at  which  Sessions  are  arraigned,  Merourius  Britannious,  ete.  ete.  Ixmdon  : 
Pyinted  by  Hichnfd  Coles  for  Edward  Husbands,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  the  Middle  Temple. 
IMS.    (|to.  95  leaves. 

In  this  rare  trad,  amonff  the  list  of  the  jurors  is  found  the  name  of  our  bard,  written  William  Shake- 
af€€r€ :  and.b  the  body  of  the  poem,  it  is  given  Skakttpear^f  and  SJkatttpear,  ViiU  British  Bibliographer 
%dL  i.  p.  513. 
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indi(Ii*rencc  which  of  these  two  niodos  of  spelling  wc  adopt ;  yet,  as  hU  last  sip- 
nature  appears  to  liave  included  the  letter  <i,  it  may,  for  the  sake  of  consistency, 
be  proper  silently  to  acquiesce  in  its  admission. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  House  in  which  Shakspeare  was  born — Plague  at  Stratford,  June  1&04 — Shakspeare  educate«l 
at  the  Pree-tchool  of  Stratford — State  of  Education,  and  of  Juveuile  Literature  in  the  Country 
at  this  period— Extent  of  8bakspeare*t  acquirefflentt  as  a  Scholar. 

The  experience  of  the  last  half  century  has  fully  proved,  that  every  thing  rela- 
tive to  the  history  of  our  immortal  dramatist  has  bieen  received,  and  received  justly 
too,  by  the  public  with  an  avidity  proportional  to  his  increasing  fame.  What,  if  re- 
corded of  a  less  celebrated  character,  might  be  deemed  very  uninteresting,  immedi- 
ately acquires,  when  attached  to  the  mighty  name  of  Shakspeare,  an  importance 
nearly  unparaleled.  No  apology,  therefore,  can  be  necessary  for  the  introduction  of 
any  fact  or  circumstance,  however  minute,  which  is,  in  the  slightest  degree,  con- 
nected with  his  biography  ;  tradition,  indeed,  has  been  so  sparing  of  her  commu- 
nications  on  this  subject,  that  every  addition  to  her  little  store  has  been  hitherto 
welcomed  with  the  most  lively  sensation  of  pleasure,  nor  will  the  attempt  to  col- 
lect and  embody  these  scattered  fragments  be  unattended  with  its  reward. 

The  birth-place  of  our  poet,  the  s|)ot  where  he  drew  the  first  breath  of  life, 
where  Fancy 

—  fed  the  little  prattler,  and  with  songs 
Olt  sooth'd  his  woudYing  ears, 

has  been  the  object  of  laudable  curiosity  to  thousands,  and  happily  the  very  roof 
that  sheltered  his  infant  innocence  can  still  be  pointed  out.  It  stands  in  Henley- 
street,  and,  though  at  present  forming  two  separate  tenements,  was  originally  but 
one  house.*  The  premises  are  still  in  possession  of  the  Hart  family,  now  the 
seventh  descendants,  in  a  direct  line,  from  Jone  the  sister  of  the  poet.  From  the 
plate  in  Reed*s  Shakspeare,  which  is  a  correct  representation  of  the  existing  state 
of  this  humble  but  interesting  dwelling,  it  will  appear,  that  one  portion  of  it  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  Swan  and  Maidenhead  public-house,  and  the  other  by  a  butcher  s 
shop,  in  which  the  son  of  old  Mr.  Thomas  Hart,  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter, 
tftill  carries  on  his  fathers  trade. -{-  *^  The  kitchen  of  this  house,*'  says  Mr.  Samuel 

*  It  it  with  tome  apprehension  of  imposition  that  I  quote  the  folkmiog  panace  from  Mr.  Kaoiurl 
Irrhuid't  Picturesque  Views  oa  the  Rifcr  Avon.  This  gentleman,  the  father  of  the  youth  who  en- 
deaf oured  w>  grossly  to  deceive  the  public  by  the  fabricatioo  of  •  Urge  mass  of  MS8  which  he  aiui- 
buted  to  Shaksfieare,  was  undoubtedly,  at  the  time  he  wrote  this  book,  the  complete  dupe  of  his  mm  ; 
nod  though,  as  a  man  of  veracity  and  integrity^  to  be  de|>eoded  upon  with  regard  to  what  originated  from 
himself,  it  is  ixMsible,  that  the  settlement  which  he  quotes  may  have  been  derived  from  the  same  ample 
•lore-hcNise  of  forgerv  which  produced  the  Iblio  volume  of  miscellaneous  papers,  &c.  This  setllemrat, 
in  the  possessioa  of  Mr.  Ireland,  is  brought  ftirward  a«  a  proof  that  the  premises  in  HenlevHiueet  were 
certainly  in  the  ocrupatioo  of  John  Shakspeare,  the  fathrr  of  the  noet ;  it  is  dated  August  lith,  third  of 
EUiaheih,  1501,  and  Mr.  Ireland  professes  to  give  the  substance  ol  it  in  the  subscqeot  terms:—**  *Thal 
George  Badger,  senior,  of  Stratford  upon  Avon,  conveys  to  John  and  William  Court,  yeoman,  and  their 
heirs,  in  tnisi,  8cc.  a  OMflsuagi*  or  tenement,  with  the  appurirnancet  in  Stratford  upon  Avon  in  a  crrtaia 
alreete  called  llenley-streete,  between  the  house  of  Robert  Johnsoo  oo  the  oae  part,  and  the  house  of 
•lain  SAmt9p€are  on  the  other ;  and  also  two  selions  («.  e.  ridges,  or  ground  between  furrows)  of  land  lying 
between  the  buid  of  Tomtat  Com6€,  Gent,  on  the  <>ne  hand,  and  Thomas  Reynolde,  Gent,  oo  the  othrr.*  It 
aa  regularly  executed,  and  U%vry  of  seisin  oo  the  S9th  of  the  same  month  and  year  indorsed**.     P.  195, 196 

t  See  the  title    page  (»f  the  6riit  volume  of  Baudrv's  edition  of  Shakspeare's  Complete  Works. 

**  la  a  lower  room  of  this  pubhe-houae  **  says  Mr.  Samuel  Ireland^  **  which  is  part  of  the  prrmisps 
wherein  Shakapeare  was  bom,  is  a  curioos  aalient  omuneal  over  the  chumey,  relieved  in  phusti*r,  which 
f^om  the  ilate,  14)06,  that  was  originally  ouirked  on  it,  wa«  probably  put  up  at  the  time,  and  poastMy  by  the 
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Ireland^  '*  has  an  appearance  sufficiently  interesting,  abstracted  from  its  claim 
to  notice  as  relative  to  the  Bard.  It  is  a  subject  very  similar  to  those  that  so  fre^ 
quently  employed  the  rare  talents  of  Ostade,  and  therefore  cannot  be  deemed  un- 
worthy the  pencil  of  an  inferior  artist.  In  the  corner  of  the  chimney  stood  an 
uld  oak-chair,  which  had  for  a  number  of  years  received  nearly  as  many  adorers 
as  the  celebrated  shrine  of  the  Lady  of  Loretto.  This  relic  was  purchased,  in 
July,  1790,  by  the  Princess  Czartoryska,  who  made  a  journey  to  this  place,  in 
order  to  obtain  intelligence  relative  to  Shakspeare  ;  and  being  told  he  had  often 
Mt  in  this  chair,  she  placed  herself  in  it,  and  expressed  an  ardent  wish  to  become 
a  purchaser  ;  but  being  informed  that  it  was  not  to  be  sold  at  any  price,  she  left 
a  handsome  gratuity  to  old  Mrs.  Hart,  and  left  the  place  with  apparent  regret. 
About  four  months  after,  the  anxiety  of  the  Princess  could  no  longer  be  withheld, 
and  her  secretary  was  dispatched  express,  as  the  fit  agent,  to  purchase  this  treasure 
at  any  rate  :  the  sum  of  twenty  guineas  was  the  price  fixed  on,  and  the  s<icretary 
and  chair,  with  a  proper  certificate  of  its  authenticity  on  stamped  paper,  set  off 
in  a  chaise  for  London."  *  The  elder  Mr.  Hart,  who  died  about  the  year  1794, 
aged  sixty-seven,  informed  Mr.  Samuel  Ireland,  that  he  well  remembered,  when 
t  boy,  having  dressed  himself,  with  some  of  his  playfellows,  as  Scaramouches 
[such  was  his  phrase],  in  the  wearing-apparel  of  Shakspeare;  an  anecdote  of 
which,  if  we  consider  the  lapse  of  time,  it  may  be  allowed  us  to  doubt  the  credi- 
bility, and  to  conclude  that  the  recollection  of  Mr.  Hart  had  deceived  him. 

Little  more  than  two  months  had  passed  over  the  head  of  the  infant  Shakspeare, 
when  hehecame  exposed  to  danger  of  such  an  imminent  kind,  that  we  have  reason 
to  rejoice  he  was  not  snatched  from  us  even  while  he  lay  in  the  cradle.  He  was 
born,  as  we  have  already  recorded,  on  the  2dd  of  April,  1564 ;  and  on  the  80th 
of  the  June  following,  the  plague  broke  out  at  Stratford,  the  ravages  of  which 
dreadful  disease  were  so  violent,  that  between  this  last  date  and  the  close  of  De- 
cember, not  less  than  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  persons  perished  ; 

**  Of  which  Domber,"  remarks  Mr.  Malone,  **  probably  two  hundred  and  sixteen  died  of 
thai  oMlignaot  distemper;  and  one  only  of  the  whole  number  resided,  not  in  Stratford,  but 
io  ibe  neigbbooring  town  of  Welcombe.  From  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  inhabitants 
of  StralTord,  whose  names  appear  in  the  Register,  twenty-one  are  to  be  subducted,  who,  it 
may  be  presumed,  would  have  died  in  sii  months,  in  the  ordinary  course  or  nature ;  for  in  the  five 
prtcediog  years,  reckoning,  according  to  the  styie  of  that  Ume,  from  March  25,  1559,  to  March 
f6,  1564,  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  persons  were  buried  at  Slratrord,  of  whom  two  hundred 
and  ten  were  townsmen ;  that  is,  of  these  latter,  forty-two  died  each  year  at  an  average.  Suppos- 
ing one  in  thirty-five  to  have  died  annually,  the  total  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Stratford  at 
thai  period  was  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy ;  and  consequently  the  plague,  in  the 
last  sii  months  of  the  year  1564,  carried  off  more  than  a  seventh  part  of  them.  Fortunately  for 
mankind  it  did  not  reach  the  house  in  which  the  infant  Shalcspeare  lay ;  for  not  one  of  that  name 
appears  in  the  dead  list.    May  we  suppose,  that,  lilce  Horace,  he  lay  secure  and  fearless  in  the 


poet  koMeif :  altlioag^  a  rude  Attempt  at  historic  preflentation.  I  hare  jet  thought  it  worth  copying,  as  it 
hM,  1  believe,  passed  umx>ticed  by  the  multitude  of  visitors  that  have  been  on  this  spot,  or  at  least  haa 
Bpver  bccB  Blade  public  :  and  to  me  it  was  enough  that  it  held  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  dwelling-house 
of  oae  who  is  himself  the  ornament  and  pride  of  the  island  be  inhabited.  In  1759»  it  was  repaired  and 
puated  m  a  variety  of  colours  by  the  old  Mr.  Thomas  Harte  before-mentioned,  who  assured  me  the  motto 
ikm  round  it  had  bceo  in  the  old  black  letter^  and  dated  1606.    The  motto  runs  thus  : 

<SoUt(  comes  tnltl)  stnorH  anH  spear, 

ItnU  BatHH  tDitI  a  sling : 
lUt^irag^  0^oUt|  rage  anH  sisean, 

BotDn  9ahCH  Uot^  ^im  bring.*'     Picturesque  Views,  p.  192,  103. 

*  Pictamque  Views,  p.  189, 190.  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Ireland,  though,  it  appears,  uncomiected  with 
tW  fiorgerica  of  his  aoa,  might,  during  his  tour,  be  too  eager  in  crediting  the  tales  which  were  told  him. 
iktt  Jofdaa,  a  aative  of  Alverton  near  otratford,  was  for  many  years  the  usual  cieeron§  to  enquirers  after 
and  was  esteemed  not  very  accurate  in  weighmg  the  authenticity  of  the  anecdotes  which  he 
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■iids4  of  conltgioa  tad  deatb,  prolected  by  the  Mutet,  to  wbom  hit  fulure  life  watio  be  detolei* 
asd  covered  o?  er  :— 


-^  tnerd 


Lamroqutf,  eoliataquv  wiprtot 
Num  $int  DiU  animonts  i^faiu,**  * 

It  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  mode  which 
was  adopted  in  the  education  of  this  aspiring  genius ;  all  that  time  has  left  us  on 
the  subject  is,  that  he  was  sent,  though  Imt  for  a  short  period,  to  the  free-school 
of  Stratford,  a  seminary  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  by  the  Rev.— 
Jolepe,  M.  A.,  a  native  of  the  town ;  and  which,  after  sharing,  at  the  general  dis- 
aolution  of  chantries,  religious  houses,  etc.  the  usual  fate,  was  restored  and  pa- 
tronished  by  Edward  the  Sixth,  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death.  Here  it  was, 
that  tie  acquired  the  small  Latin  and  less  Greek,  which  Jonson  has  attributed  to 
him,  a  mode  of  phraseology  from  which  it  must  be  inferred,  that  he  was  at  least 
acquainted  with  both  languages ;  and,  perhaps,  we  may  add,  that  he  who  has 
obtained  some  knowledge  of  Greek,  however  slight,  may,  with  little  hesitation,  be 
supposed  to  have  proceeded  considerably  beyond  the  limits  of  mere  elementary 
instruction  in  Latin. 

At  the  period  when  Shakspeare  was  sent  to  school,  the  study  of  the  classical 
languages  had  made,  since  the  era  of  the  revival  of  literature,  a  very  rapid  progress. 
Grammars  and  Dictionaries,  by  various  authors,  had  been  published  ;f  but  the  gram- 
matical institute  then  in  general  use,  both  in  town  and  country,  was  the  Grammar 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  which,  by  the  order  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  her  Injunctions 
of  1559,  was  admitted,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  :  ''  Every  schoolmaster,** 
jtays  the  thirty-ninth  Injunction,  '*  shall  teach  the  grammar  set  forth  by  King 
Henrie  the  Eighth,  of  noble  memorie,  and  continued  in  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  and  none  other  ;**  and  in  the  Booke  of  certain  Cannons,  1571,  it  is  again 
directed,  **  that  no  other  grammar  shall  be  taught,  but  only  that  which  the 
Queen's  Majestic  hath  commanded  to  be  read  in  all  schooles,  through  the  whole 
realm." 

With  the  exception  of  Wolsey*s  '^  Rudlmenta  Grammatices,**  printed  in  1536, 
and  taught  in  his  school  at  Ipswich,  and  a  similar  work  of  Collet*s,  established  in 
his  seminary  in  St.  Paul's  churchyard,  this  was  the  grammar  publicly  and  uni- 
versally adopted,  and  without  doubt  the  instructor  of  Shakspeare  in  the  language 
of  Rome. 

Another  initiatory  work,  which  we  may  almost  confidently  affirm  him  to  have 
studied  under  the  tuition  of  the  master  of  the  free-school  at  Stratford,  was  the  pro- 
duction of  one  Ockland,  and  entitled  EIPIINAPXIA,  tive  Eliz.4BETha.  The 
object  of  this  book,  which  is  written  in  Latin  \erse,  is  to  panegyrise  the  charac*crs 

*  Reed's  Rlttk«p««re,  toI.  L  n.  84,  85. 

t  It  »  pomMe  also  tliAt  the  fmlowuig  gramiMra  and  dictioaAriet,  ndepeDdcnt  of  those  ■eataoned  ia  the 
text,  maj  have  cootributed  lo  the  Kchool-etlucation  of  Shakspeare : 

1.  Certaia  brief  Rules  of  the  Refimeet  or  Coofetructioo  of  the  Kif  ht  Partes  of  Rpeche,  ia  Eag l«h  aad 
I^tia,  1687. 

9.  A  ifcort  latfodurtioB  of  Grannar,  itenerallie  to  be  uied :  compfled  and  set  forth,  for  the  briagjag  ap 
of  aO  thoie  that  iateod  to  attaaae  the  knowlrdge  of  the  L«tin  toogue,  1(67. 

5.  The  ^holcaaaler ;  or,  PUioe  aad  perite  Waj  of  teachiog  Chikbca  to  aaderitand,  write,  and  apeak, 
<he  Utia Toag.    Bf  Roger  AKham.  Wl. 

4.  Abcredariuai  ABgUro>l.atiBUBi,  pro  t>runrulit,  Ricardo  lluloetf  ezcriptore,  16M. 

6.  The  Short  Dietiooary.  1668. 

0.  A  litUe  DirtioiHtfy ;  eoaiptled  bj  J.  Withalt.  1669.  A  fterwardt  repriated  ia  1608,  l&7i,  1579.  and  1699 ; 
and  entitled,  A  Hhorte  Dietionarie  amet  profitable  for  youag  Bcgianert :  and  ■ub*c«|UCBtlj,  A  »hone  Oiciiu- 
aarie  ia  l^L  aad  EagUrii. 

7.  The  brvfe  Uyicyoaary,  1601 

R.  Iluloets  Dictaooary  i  newUe  correeted,  aaiemletl,  and  eahirged,  bj  Joha  Higgias,  157i. 

9.  Yrroa't  Dictioaarj ;  Utia  aad  Boglish,  1675. 

10.  Aa  Alveane,or  quadruple  Dirtiooarie ;  eoataiaiag  foore  madrie  Toogoet:  naaM»lie,  EagliUi,  Uuae, 
CSrerke,  and  Prrache.  Newiie  eariehed  with  varietic  of  aordev,  phraarv,  ptoverbe,  and  di%cr«  lightaosM 
•»hHrrTati(H«i  of  graaiaiar.    By  John  Baret,  1680. 

IJ.  Rider*  IHrtii^aary,  UUae  aad  Ei^i%h,  IS'^I. 
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add  goTernment  of  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers,  and  it  was,  therefore,  enjoined 
by  authority  to  be  read  as  a  classic  in  every  grammar-school,  and  to  be  indelibly 
impressed  upon  the  memory  of  every  young  scholar  in  the  kingdom ;  **  a  match-' 
less  contrivance,"  remarks  Bishop  Hurd,  **  to  imprint  a  sense  of  loyalty  on  tliQ' 
minds  of  the  people."  * 

To  these  school-books,  to  which,  being  introduced  by  compulsory  edicts,  there 
is  no  doubt  Shakspeare  was  indebted  for  some  learning  and  much  loyalty,  may  be 
added,  as  another  resource  to  which  he  was  directed  by  his  master,  the  Dictionary 
of  Sir  Thomas  Elliot,  declaring  Latin  by  English,  as  greatly  improved  and  en- 
riched by  Thomas  Cooper  in  1552.  This  lexicon,  the  most  copious  and  celebrated 
of  its  day,  was  received  into  almost  every  school,  and  underwent  numerous  edi- 
tions, namely,  in  1559,  and  in  1565,  under  the  title  of  *'  Thesaurus  Linguae 
Romao«  et  Eritannicse,"  and  again  in  1573,  1578,  and  1584.  Elizabeth  not 
ooly  recommended  the  lexicon  of  Cooper,  and  professed  the  highest  esteem  for 
him,  io  consequence  of  the  great  utility  of  his  work  toward  the  promotion  of  clas- 
sical literature,  but  she  more  substantially  expressed  her  opinion  of  his  worth  by 
tromoting  him  to  the  deanery  of  Gloucester  ,  in  1569,  and  to  the  bishoprics  of 
iocolo  and  Winchester  in  1570  and  1584,  at  which  latter  see  he  died  on  the  29th 
of  April,  15a4.t  //i^ 

Thus  far  we  may  be  allowed,  on  good  grounds,  to  trace  the  very  books  which 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Shakspeare,  during  his  short  noviciate  in  classical 
learning ;  to  proceed  farther,  would  be  to  indulge  in  mere  conjecture,  but  we  may 
add,  and  with  every  just  re.ason  for  the  inference,  that  from  these  productions,  and 
from  the  few  minor  classics  which  he  had  time  to  study  at  this  seminary,  all  that 
the  most  precocious  genius,  at  such  a  period  of  life,  and  under  so  transient  a  di- 
rection of  the  mind  to  classic  lore,  could  acquire,  was  obtained.:|: 

The  universality  of  classical  education  about  the  era  of  1575,  when,  it  is 
probable,  Shakspeare  had  not  long  entered  on  the  acquisitions  of  the  Latin 
elements,  was  such  that  no  person  of  rank  or  property  could  be  deemed  accom- 
piisbed  who  had  not  been  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  learning  and  mythology  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  The  knowledge  which  had  been  previously  conGned  to  the 
dergy  or  professed  scholars,  became  now  diffused  among  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
and  even  influenced,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  minds  and  manners  of  the 
softer  sex.  Elizabeth  herself  led  the  way  in  this  career  of  erudition,  and  she  was 
soon  followed  by  the  ladies  of  her  court,  who  were  taught,  as  Warton  observes, 
not  only  to  distil  strong  waters,  but  to  construe  Greek.  § 

*  MormI  aad  Political  DialoKuet,  toI.  ii.  p.  88.  edit.  1788. 

4-  TWt  teiiool-niMten  and  leiioofmphen  were  not  usually  so  well  rewarded,  notwithstanding  the  high 
valtte  pkced  oo  churicai  literature  at  this  period,  maj  be  drawn  from  the  complaint  of  Ascham:  ^  It  is 
pitie,  sajs  be,  **  that  commonlie  more  care  is  had,  yea,  and  that  amonge  Yerie  wise  men,  to  find  out  rather 
a  cmHVBge  nan  for  tbeir  borse,  than  a  cunnynge  man  for  their  children.  They  say  nay  in  worde,  but  they 
4o  so  in  deede.  For,  to  the  one  they  will  ^adUe  give  a  stipend  of  900  crownes  by  yeare,  and  loth  to  offer 
to  the  other  SOO  shillings.  God,  that  sitteth  in  heaven,  laugheth  their  choice  to  skome,  and  rewardeth  their 
Kberalitie  as  it  should ;  for  he  suffereth  them  to  have  lame  and  well  ordi-red  horse,  but  wiMe  and  unfortii- 
■atr  ehSdren ;  aad  therefore,  in  tlie  ende,  they  ftnde  more  pleasure  in  their  horse  than  oomforte  in  their  child- 
iw."— AschaB*s  Works,  Bennet's  edition,  p.  819. 

%  It  is  more  than  possible  that  the  Eclogues  of  Mantuanus  the  Carmelite  may  have  been  one  of  the  school- 
books  of  Shakspeare.  He  is  &miliarly  quoted  and  praised  in  the  following  passage  from  Love's  Labour's 
Lost: 

**  Hoi.  FtauU,  prtccr  gtlida  quando  peeut  omtM  tub  umbrd  Ruwnmat^ — and  so  forth.  Ab,  good 
oM  Mm*«^ !    I  may  speak  of  thee  a«  the  traveller  doth  of  Venice : 


Vineqia,  Vmeffim,  y^.  , 

Chi  non  te  reat,  ci  won  /«  prtgia,  ' 

Old  Mantoan !  old  Mantuan !  who  understandeth  thee  not,  loves  thee  not.**  Act  iv.  sc  9.  And  his  Eclogues,  be 
it  rrmeoibered,  were  translated  and  printed,  together  with  the  Latin  on  the  opposite  page,  for  the  use  of 
schoob,  before  the  commencement  of  our  author's  education ;  and  from  a  passage  quoted  by  Mr  Malone,  from 
Nashe's  Apolo^U  ^  Pitret  PtfmUesSf  1593,  appear  to  have  continued  in  use  loog  after  its  termination. 
**  With  the  iist  and  second  leafe,  he  pkies  yerj  prettilic,  and,  in  ordinarie  terms  of  exten«iating,  verdit« 
Pirrre  Peonilesse  for  a  grammar-school  wit ;  saies,  his  margine  is  as  deeply  learned  as,  Foirs/e,  nrecor 
js/Tdtf  *    MaatuaiMis  was  transited  by  George  TurberviDc  in  1507,  and  repnnti'd  in  1594.— ^t(^  Kei-ii's 


tttMikspcare,  voL  vil  p.  95. 
S  WanoBs  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  ui.  p  491 
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The  fashion  of  the  court  speedily  became,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  fashion  of  the 
country,  and  every  individual  possessed  of  a  decent  competency,  was  solicitous 
that  his  children  should  acquire  the  literature  in  vogue.  Had  the  father  of  our 
poet  continued  in  prosperous  circumstances,  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude 
that  his  son  would  have  had  the  op|>ortunity  of  acquiring  the  customary  erudition 
of  the  times;  but  we  have  already  seen,  that  in  1579  he  was  so  reduced  in  fortune, 
as  to  be  excus4Hl  a  weekly  payment  of  4«f.,  a  state  of  depression  which  had  no  doubt 
existed  some  time  before  it  attracted  the  notice  of  the  corporation  of  Stratford. 

One  result  thert*fore  of  these  pecuniar)'  difficulties  was  the  removal  of  young 
Shakspeare  from  the  free-school,  an  event  which  has  occasioned,  among  his 
biographers  and  numerous  commentators,  much  controversy  and  conjecture  as 
to  the  extent  of  his  classical  attainments. 

From  the  short  period  which  tradition  allows  us  to  suppose  that  our  poet  con- 
tinued under  tlie  instruction  of  a  master,  we  have  a  right  to  conclude  that, 
notwithstanding  his  genius  and  industry,  he  must  necessarily  have  made  a  very 
superficial  acquaintance  with  the  learned  languages.  That  he  was  called  home 
to  assist  his  father,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Rowe;  and  consequently,  as  the  family 
was  numerous  and  under  the  pressure  of  |)Overty,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  found 
much  time  to  prosecute  what  he  had  commenced  at  school.  The  accounts, 
therefore,  which  have  descended  to  us,  on  the  authority  of  Ben  Jonson,  Drayton, 
Suckling,  etc.  that  he  had  not  much  learning,  that  he  depended  almost  exclu- 
sively on  his  native  genius  (that  his  Latin  was  small  and  his  Greek  less),  ought 
to  have  been,  without  scruple,  admitted.  Fuller,  who  was  a  diligent  and  accurate 
enquirer,  has  given  us  in  his  Worthies,  printed  in  10G2,  the  most  full  and  express 
opinion  on  the  subject.  *'  He  was  an  eminent  instance,**  he  remarks,  **  of  the 
truth  of  that  rule,  '  Poeta  non  fit,  sed  nascitur;*  *'one  is  not  m/ide  but  Itom  a 
poet.  IndtHHl  his  learning  was  very  little,  so  that  as  Cornish  diamonds  are  not 
polished  by  any  lapidary,  but  are  |M>inted  and  smoothed  even  as  they  are  taken  out 
of  the  earth,  so  nature  itself  was  all  the  art  which  was  used  upon  him.*** 

Notwithstanding  this  uniform  ass4>rtion  of  the  contemporaries  and  immediate 
successors  of  Shakspeare,  relative  to  his  very  imjierfect  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages of  (ireece  and  Rome,  many  of  his  modern  commentators  have  strenuously 
insisted  upon  his  intimacy  with  Imth,  among  whom  may  be  enumerate<l,  as  the 
most  zealous  and  decided  on  this  |)oint,  the  names  of  (iildon,  Sev\ell,  Pope, 
Tpton,  (in»y,  and  Whalley.  The  dispute,  however,  has  been  nearly,  if  not 
altogether  terminated,  by  the  Essay  of  Dr.  Farmer  on  the  Learning  of  Shak- 
s|N'an\  who  has,  by  a  mtxleof  research  equally  ingenious  and  convincing,  clearly 
proved  that  all  the  passages  which  had  [nn^n  triumphantly  brought  forward  as 
instances  of  the  classical  literatun*  of  Shakspeare,  were  taken  from  translations, 
or  from  original,  and  onre  popular,  productions  in  his  native  tongue.  Yet  the 
conclusion  drawn  from  this  essay,  so  far  as  it  resp<>cts  the  |M)rtion  of  latinity 
which  our  po(>t  had  acquired  and  preserved,  as  the  result  of  his  school-education, 
app4>ars  to  us  greatly  ttm  restricttnl.  '*  He  n^nienibered,**  says  the  Do<*tor, 
*'  perhaps  enough  of  his  s<*hool-b<)y  learning  to  put  the  llig,  hag,  hog,  into  the 
mouth  of  Sir  Hugh  E>an:  and  might  pick  up  in  the  writers  of  the  time,  or  the 
course  of  his  conversation,  a  familiar  phras4*  or  two  of  French  or  Italian:  but  his 
studies  were  most  demonstratively  confintnl  to  nature  and  his  own  language.**  y 

A  very  late  writer,  in  combating  this  part  of  the  concivaiou  of  Dr.  Farmer, 
has  ad\anc(Ml  an  opinion  in  st^veral  res|N*cts  so  similar  to  our  own,  that  it  will  In* 
necessary,  in  justice  to  him  and  previous  to  any  further  ex|>ansion  of  the  idea 
which  we  have  embraced,  to  quote  his  wortls. 

**  NolwilhfUndiiiK,"  ttft  lie,  **  Dr.  Farmer's  e!iMy  on  thr  dfflrifncy  of  8hAk«pfarr  in 
Ifarnlng ,  I  niiiit  JicknonrMgf  myM'ir  to  be  onr  nhii  do^  not  conrrivf  (hat  bit  proofs  of  that  fart 
sufflcifDtly  warrant  bis  conclusions  from  tbcm  :   '  that  bis  itudiet  were  de roonslrably  runlinrd  lu 

•  VV'orth'o*.  \.  iii   p   Wk  "^  Rced\  *5!iii|i«prare,  n»f.  ii.  p.  f&. 
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Mfore  and  hb  own  language'  it,  at  Dr.  Farmor  concludes,  troc  enough;  but  when  it  U  added, 
'  thai  lie  only  picked  up  in  convertalion  a  familiar  phrase  or  two  of  French,  or  remembered 
niough  of  bis  S4:bool-boy's  learning  to  pot  kig,  hag^  kog^  In  the  mouths  of  others:'  he  seems  to  me 
lo  go  beyond  any  e^ideuce  produced  by  him  of  so  little  Itnow'ledge  of  languages  in  Shakspeare. 
He  proves  indeed  sufficiently,  thai  Shakspeare  chiefly  read  English  books,  by  bis  copying  some- 
linMS  minutely  the  very  errors  made  in  them,  many  of  wijich  he  might  have  corrected,  if  he  had 
toosulted  the  original  Latin  books  made  use  of  by  those  writers :  but  this  does  not  prove  that  he 
wtf  not  able  to  read  Latin  well  enough  to  examine  those  originals  if  he  chose ;  it  only  proves 
btf  indolence  and  indifference  about  accuracy  in  minute  articles  of  no  importance  to  the  chief 
object  In  view  of  supplying  himself  with  subjects  for  dramatic  compositions.  Do  we  not  every  day 
meet  with  numberless  instances  of  similar  and  much  greater  oversights  by  persons  well  skilled  in 
(tfCfk  as  well  as  Lalin,  and  professed  critics  also  of  the  writings  and  abilities  of  others?  If 
Sbakspeare  made  an  ignorant  man  pronounce  the  French  word  brtu  lil<e  the  English  6ra««,  and 
evidently  on  purpose,  as  being  a  probable  mistake  by  such  an  unlearned  speaker,  has  not  one 
learned  modem  in  writing  Latin  made  Pagmibut  of  Pagmity  and  another  mentioned  a  person  as 
being  bom  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  and  yet  as  dying  in  1600,  full  twenty-five  years 
before  the  accession  of  that  king?  Such  mistakes  arise  not  from  ignorance,  but  a  heedless 
inattention,  while  their  thoughts  are  better  occupied  with  morq  important  subjects ;  as  those  of 
Shakspeare  were  with  forming  his  plots  and  his  characters,  instead  of  examining  critically  a 
peat  Greek  volume  to  see  whether  he  ought  to  write  on  tkiu  tide  of  Tiber  or  on  thai  tide  of 
Tiber;  which  however  very  possibly  he  might  not  be  able  to  read;  but  Latin  was  more 
Qoiversally  learnt  in  that  age.  and  even  by  women,  many  of  whom  could  both  write  and  speak 
it ;  therefore  it  is  not  likely  that  he  should  be  so  very  deficient  in  that  language,  as  some  would 
persoade  us,  by  evidence  which  does  not  amount  to  sufficient  proofs  of  the  fact,  ^iay,  even 
•Uhough  he  bad  a  sufficiency  of  Latin  to  understand  any  Latin  book,  if  he  chose  to  do  it,  yet  how 
oianj  in  modern  times,  under  the  same  circumstances,  are  led  by  mere  indolence  to  prefer 
translationt  of  them,  in  case  they  cannot  read  Lalin  with  such  perfect  ease,  as  never  to  be  at  a 
bM  for  the  meaning  of  a  word,  so  as  lo  be  forced  to  read  some  sentences  twice  over  before  they 
can  understand  them  rightly.  That  Shakspeare  was  not  an  eminent  Latin  scholar  may  be  very 
true,  bat  that  he  was  so  totally  ignorant  as  to  know  nothing  more  than  Air,  A<fc,  hoe,  must  have 
belter  proofs  l>efote  1  can  be  convinced."  * 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  Shakspeare,  like  most  boys  who  have  spent  hut 
two  or  throe  years  at  a  grammar-school,  acquired  just  as  much  Latin  as  would 
enable  him,  with  the  assistance  of  a  lexicon,  and  no  little  share  of  assiduity,  to 
construe  a  minor  classic;  a  degree  of  acquisition  which  we  every  day  see,  unless 
forwarded  by  much  leisure  and  much  private  industry,  immediately  becomes 
stationary,  and  soon  retrograde.  Our  poet,  when  taken  from  the  free-school  of 
Stratford,  had  not  only  to  direct  his  attention  to  business,  in  order  to  assist  in 
warding  off  from  his  father's  family  the  menacing  approach  of  poverty;  but  it  is 
likewise  probable  that  his  leisure,  as  we  shall  notice  more  at  large  in  the  next 
chapter,  was  engaged  in  other  acquisitions;  and  when  at  a  subsequent  period, 
and  after  he  had  become  a  married  man,  his  efforts  where  thrown  into  a  channel 
perfectly  congenial  to  his  taste  and  talents,  still  to  procure  subsistence  for  the  day 
was  the  immediate  stimulus  to  exertion.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  when 
we  likewise  recollect  that  popular  favour  and  applause  were  essential  to  his 
success,  and  that  nearly  to  the  last  period  of  his  life  he  was  a  prolific  caterer  for 
the  public  in  a  species  of  poetry  which  called  for  no  recondite  or  learned 
resources,  it  is  not  probable,  nay,  it  is,  indeed,  scarcely  possible,  that  he  should 
have  had  time  to  cultivate  and  increase  his  classical  attainments,  originally  and 
necessarily  superficial.  To  translations,  therefore,  and  to  popular  and  legendary 
lore,  he  was  alike  directed  by  policy,  by  inclination,  and  by  want  of  leisure;  yet 
nitist  we  still  agree,  that,  had  a  proficiency  in  the  learned  languages  been  neces- 
narr  to  his  career,  the  means  resided  within  himself,  and  that,  on  the  basis 
merely  of  his  school-education,  although  limited  as  we  have  seen  it,  he  might,  had 
h«^  early  and  steadily  directed  his  attention  to  the  subject,  have  built  the  reputation 
of  a  scholar. 

That  the  powers,  however,  of  his  vast  and  capacious  mind,  especially  if  we 

•  Ceoifura  Lftteraria,  toI,  tx.  y.  285. 
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consider  the  shortness  of  his  life,  were  not  expended  on  such  a  attempt,  we  hire 
reason  to  rejoice;  for  though  his  attainments,  as  a  Unguist,  were  truly  trifling, 
yet  his  knowledge  was  gre^,  and  his  learning,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term, 
that  is,  as  distinct  from  the  mere  acquisition  of  language,  multifarious,  and  ei- 
tensive  beyond  that  of  most  of  his  contemporaries.  * 

It  is,  therefore,  to  his  English  studies  that  we  must  have  recourse  for  a  due 
estimate  of  his  reading  and  research;  a  subject  which  will  be  treated  of  in  a 
future  portion  of  the  work. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Shaktpeare,  after  leaving  School,  follo^-s  his  Father'ii  Trade— >StateiDefit  of  Aubrey— ProKaMr 
present  in  his  Tweirih  Year  at  Kenilworth,  when  Blizalteth  visited  the  Earl  or  Leicester—Tradi- 
tion of  Aubrey  concerning  him— Whether  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that,  after  leaving  his  Fa- 
ther, he  was  placed  in  an  Attorney*s  OflAce,  who  was  likewise  Seneschal  or  StewanI  of  aone 
Manor — Anecilotes  of  Shakspeare-^  Xllusions  in  his  Works  to  Barton,  Wilnecotte,  and  Barstoa, 
Villages  in  Warwickshire-^ Earthquake  in  1580  alluded  to— Whether,  after  leaving  School,  he 
acquired  any  Knowledge  or  the  French  and  Italian  languages. 

That  Shakspeare,  when  taken  from  the  free-school  of  Stratford,  became  an 
assistant  to  his  father  in  the  wool-trade,  has  been  the  general  opinion  of  his 
biographers  from  the  period  of  Mr.  Rowe,  who  first  published  the  tradition  in 
1709,  to  the  present  day.  The  anecdote  was  probably  collected  by  Mr.  Belter- 
ton  the  player,  who  visited  Stratford  in  order  to  procure  intelligence  relative  to  his 
favourite  poet,  and  from  whom  Mr.  Rowe  professes  to  have  derived  the  greater 
part  of  his  information,  f  A  few  incidental  circumstances  tend  also  to  strengthen 
the  account  that  both  father  and  son  were  engaged  in  this  employment,  and,  for 
a  time,  together:  in  the  first  place,  we  may  mention  the  discovery  already  noticed 
of  the  arms  of  the  merchants  of  the  wool-staple  on  a  window  of  the  house  in 
which  the  |)oet  was  born^;  secondly,  the  almost  certain  conclusion  that  the 
poverty  of  John  Shakspeare,  which  wo  know  to  have  been  considerable  in  1570. 
mould  naturally  incline  him  to  require  the  assistance  of  his  son,  in  the  only  way 
in  which,  at  that  time,  he  could  bo  serviceable  to  him;  and  thirdly,  we  may 

*  **  If  it  were  a«kcd  from  what  sotirret,**  observes  Mr.  Cspel  Lofft,  ^  Shskapeare  drew  these  sbundsni 
streasif  of  wiadom,  carryiof  with  their  current  the  fairest  aod  most  unf«dinx  flowers  of  poetry,  I  should  hr 
tempted  tr>  say,  be  bail  what  would  be  now  considered  a  very  reasonable  portioa  of  Latin ;  be  was  not  whoOy 
unorant  of  Greek ;  he  bad  a  koowledice  of  the  French,  so  as  to  read  it  with  ease ;  aod  I  believe  not  leas  of 
Ibe  Italian,  lie  was  habitually  converMant  in  the  chronicfe*  of  his  country.  He  lited  with  wise  aod  hijthly 
cultivated  men ;  with  Jooson,  Rssei,  aod  Routhamptoo,  in  familiar  fneodship.  He  had  derply  imbibed 
Ibe  Hcnptures.  And  his  own  most  acute,  profound,  active,  aod  ori|nnal  genius  (for  there  never  was  a  truly 
(rrrat  |M>et,  nor  an  aphoristic  writer  of  eicdlence  without  these  accompanying  qualities)  must  lake  the  Uwd 
m  the  solution.**    Aphorisms  fnmt  Shakspeare :  Introduction,  p.  xii  and  iiii. 

Affsin,  ia  speaking  of  his  poems,  he  remarks — ^Transrendent  as  his  orifimd  and  singular  cenius  was,  I 
think  it  is  not  casv,  with  due  attention  to  iAege  poems,  to  doubt  of  his  having  acquired,  wnen  a  bo^,  no 
ordinary  fiunlitv  in  the  etasMie  lanRiMge  of  Htnnr ;  thoufh  his  knowledge  of  it  might  be  small,  comparatjiely , 
to  the  knowleage  of  that  great  and  inde&ti^ble  srboUr,  Ben  Jonson.  And  when  Jonsoo  says  be  had  *  less 
Greek,'  had  it  been  true  that  he  had  none,  it  would  have  been  as  easy  for  the  verse  as  for  the  seotimeal  to 
have  wiid  *  no  Greek.'** — Introduction,  p.  xiiv. 

t  **  Mr  BettertoQ,"  observes  .Mr  Makme.  **  was  bom  in  1696,  and  had  many  opportunities  ofcoOectiiig 
inffirmatioa  rriative  to  Hhakspeare,  but  unfortunately  theaae  in  which  he  lived  was  not  an  age  of  curiosity. 
Ilad  either  he  or  Dryden  or  Sir  William  d'Aveoant  taken  the  trtnible  to  visit  our  poet's  youncest  daughter, 
who  lived  till  IfVB,  or  his  grand-dau(hter.  who  did  not  die  till  1670,  many  particulars  might  have  been  pre- 
served which  are  now  irreroverably  lost.  Hhakspeare  s  sister,  Jone  Hart,  who  was  only  live  years  vooncer 
than  him,  died  at  Stratford  in  Nov.  1646,  st  the  age  of  «eventy-sii ;  and  from  her  undoubtedly  his  lw«i 
daushters,  and  his  grand-daughter  I^ady  Rtmarl,  hail  learned  several  circumstances  of  his  early  history 
anteeedeot  lo  the  year  1600.**    Reed's  Shakspeare,  p.  119.  190. 

X  It  has  already  been  observed,  in  a  note  written  some  yean  after  the  composition  of  the  text,  that  tki^ 
supfiosed  e«irroboratioQ  is  no  l<wger  lo  be  depeaded  upoo.  I'f  * 
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adduce  the  following  passages  from  the  works  of  our  Dramatist,  which  seem  to 
imply  a  more  than  theoretic  intimacy  with  his  father's  business.  In  the  Winter's 
Tale,  the  Clown  exclaims, 

"  Let  me  •ee:— Erery  le^cn  wether^-tods ;  erery  tod  yie!d£— pound  and  odd  shilling:  fiOteen 
kondred  shorn — What  comes  the  wool  to?**  Aci  IT.  Scene  2. 

Upon  this  passage  Dr.  Farmer  remarks,  ^'  that  to  tod  is  used  as  a  verb  by 
dealers  in  wool;  thus,  they  say,  'Twenty  sheep  ought  to  tod  fifty  pounds  of 
wool,'  etc.  The  meaning,  therefore,  of  the  Clown's  words  is,  *  Every  eleven 
wether  tods;  i.  e.  will  produce  a  tod,  or  twenty^ight  pounds  of  wool;  every  tod 
yields  a  pound  and  some  odd  shillings;  what  then  will  the  wool  of  fifteen  hundred 
yield  r" 

''  The  occupation  of  his  father,'*  subjoins  Mr.  Malone,  ''  furnished  our  poet 
with  accurate  knowledge  on  this  subject;  for  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  wool  is,  I 
am  told,  a  very  good  produce  from  a  sheep  at  the  time  of  shearing." 

"  Every  'leven  wether — tods,"  adds  Mr.  Ritson,  **  has  been  rightly  expounded 
to  mean  that  the  wool  of  eleven  sheep  would  weigh  a  tod,  or  28lb.  Each  fleece 
would,  therefore,  be  2lb.  8oz.  ll^dr.,  and  the  whole  produce  of  fifteen  hundred 
shorn  136  tod,  1  clove,  2lb.  6oz.  2dr.  which  at  pound  and  odd  shilling  per  tod, 
would  yield  143/.  3a.  Od.  Our  author  was  too  familiar  with  the  subject  to  be 
suspected  of  inaccuracy. 

'*  Indeed  it  appears  from  Staflbrd's  *'  Breefe  Conceipte  of  English  Pollicye," 
1518,  p.  16,  that  the  price  of  a  tod  of  wool  was  at  that  period  twenty  or  two-and- 
twenty  shillings :  so  that  the  medium  price  was  exactly  '  pound  and  odd  shilling.'  '*  * 

Id  Hamlet,  the  prince  justly  observes. 


There^s  a  divinity  that  skapee  our  ends, 
Houghhew  them  how  we.will. 


Act  V.  Scene  2. 


ly  of  which  the  words  in  italics  were  considered  by  Dr.  Farmer  as  merely 
technical.  "  A  woolman,  butcher,  and  dealer  in  skewers,*'  says  Mr.  Steevens, 
'*  lately  observed  to  him  (Dr.  F).,  that  his  nephew,  an  idle  lad,  could  only  assist 
him  io  making  them;  ' — he  could  roughhew  them,  but  I  was  obliged  to  shape 
their  ends.'  To  shape  thd  ends  of  wool-skewers,  i.  e.  to  point  them,  requires  a 
degree  of  skill;  any  one  can  roughhew  them.  Whoever  recollects  the  profession 
of  Shakspeare's  father,  will  admit  that  his  son  might  be  no  stranger  to  such  terms. 
I  have  fndquently  seen  packages  of  wool  pinned  up  with  skewers.'*  f 

We  may,  therefore,  after  duly  considering  all  the  evidence  that  can  now  be 
obtained,  pretty  confidently  acquiesce  in  the  traditional  account  that  Shakspeare 
was,  for  a  time,  and  that  immediately  on  his  being  taken  from  the  free-school, 
the  assistant  of  his  father  in  the  wool-trade;  but  it  will  be  necessary  here  to 
mentioo,  that  Aubrey,  on  whose  authority  it  has  been  related  that  John  Shak- 
speare was,  atone  period  of  his  life,  a  butcher,  adds,  with  regard  to  our  poet,  that 
**  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  exercised  his  father's  trade;"  and  that  ''when  he  killed 
a  calf,  be  would  do  it  in  a  high  style,  and  make  a  speech."  %  That  John  Shak- 
speare, when  under  the  pressure  of  adversity,  might  combine  the  two  employ- 
ments, which  are,  in  a  certain  degree,  connected  with  each  other,  we  have 
already  recorded  as  probable;  it  is  very  possible,  also,  that  the  following  similes 
nuy  have  been  suggested  to  the  son,  by  what  he  had  occasionally  observed  at 
home: 

And  as  the  batcher  takes  away  the  calf, 

And  binds  the  wretch,  and  beats  it  when  it  strays. 

Bearing  it  to  the  bloody  slaughter-house ; 

Eren  so,  remorseless,  have  they  borne  him  hence. 


•  Rfvd'a  Shakspeare,  rol.  iz.  p. 

t  Anbrtf  MS.-^Bccd'>  Shakspeare,  vol.  u,  p.  313. 


Ibid.  Tol.  xviii.  p.  346.  947. 
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And  as  the  dam  runt  lowing  up  and  down. 

Looking  the  way  her  hannl«*ss  young  one  went. 

And  can  do  nought  but  wail  her  dariing^s  Iom  ; 

Even  80,  &c.  &c.  Henry  IV.  Pari  II.    Act  III.  ae.  1. 

but  that  the  father  of  our  poet,  the  former  bailifTof  Stratford,  should  employ  hU 
children,  instead  of  servants,  in  the  slaughter  of  his  cattle,  is  a  position  so  revolt- 
ing, so  unnecessarily  degrading  on  the  part  of  the  father,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
must  have  been  so  discordant  with  the  well-known  humane  and  gentle  cast  of  the 
poet*s  disposition,  that  we  cannot,  for  a  moment,  allow  ourselves  to  conceive  that 
any  credibility  can  be  attached  to  such  a  report. 

At  what  age  he  began  to  a<ssist  his  father  in  the  wool-trade,  cannot  now  be  po- 
sitively ascertained  ;  but  as  he  was  early  taken  from  school,  for  this  purpose,  we 
shall  probably  not  err  far,  if  we  suppose  this  change  to  have  taken  place  when  he 
was  iwghe  years  old  ;  a  computation  which  includes  a  period  of  scholastic  educa- 
tion sufficiently  long  to  have  imbuod  him  with  just  such  a  portion  of  classical  lore, 
as  an  impartial  enquirer  into  his  life  and  works  would  be  willing  to  admit. 

A  short  time  previous  to  this,  when  our  poet  was  in  his  twelfth  year,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1575,  an  event  occurred  which  must  have  made  a  great  impression  on 
his  mind  ;  the  visit  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  magnificent  Earl  of  Leicester,  at 
Kenelworth  Castle.  That  young  Shaskpearc  was  a  spectator  of  the  festivities  on 
this  occasion,  was  first  suggested  by  Bishop  Percy,  *  who,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Origin 
of  the  English  Stage,  speaking  of  the  old  Coventry  play  of  Hock  Tuesday,  which  was 
performed  before  Her  Majesty  during  her  residence  at  the  castle,  obsenes. — 

*'  Whatever  this  old  play,  or  *  storial  show/  was  at  the  lime  It  was  eihibiled  to  Quern 
Elizabeth,  it  had  probably  our  young  Shakspeare  for  a  spectator,  who  was  then  in  his  twHIth 
jear,  and  doubtless  attended  with  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country  at  Ibe^* 
*  Princely  Pleasures  of  Kenel  worth, *f  whmre  Stratford  t«  ow/y  a  fete  mitrg  dixiant.  And  as  thr 
Queen  was  much  diverted  with  the  (Coventry  play,  *  whereat  Her  M.ijestic  laught  well.*  and 
rewarded  the  performers  with  two  bucks,  and  Ave  marks  in  money  :  who,  *  what  rejoicing  upon 
their  ample  reward,  and  what  triumphing  upon  the  good  acceptance,  vaunted  Iheir  play  was 
never  so  dignifled,  nor  ever  any  players  before  so  beatlGed  :*  but  especially  if  our  young  Bard 
afterwards  gained  admittance  into  the  castle  to  see  a  play,  which  the  same  evening,  aQer  supper. 
wtf  there  *  presented  of  a  very  good  theme,  but  so  set  forth  by  the  actors'  well-handling,  that 
pleasure  and  mirth  made  It  seem  very  short,  though  it  lasted  two  good  hours  and  more.'  we  may 
imagine  what  an  impression  was  made  on  his  infant  mind.  Indeed  the  dramatic  cast  of  man) 
parts  of  that  superb  entertainment,  which  continued  nineteen  days,  and  was  the  roost  splendid 
of  the  kind  ever  attempted  In  this  kingdom,  must  have  had  a  very  great  elTect  on  a  yonni; 
imagination,  whose  dramatic  powers  were  hereafter  to  astonish  the  world."  ^ 

Of  the  gorgeous  splendour  and  elaborate  pageantry  which  were  displayed  during 
this  princely  fete  at  Kenelworth,  some  idea  may  1m*  form<Ml  from  the  following 
summary.  The  Earl  met  the  Queen  on  Saturday  the  9th  of  July,  1575,  at  Loni: 
Ichington,  a  town  seven  miles  from  Kenelworth,  where  His  Lordship  had  erected 
a  tent,  for  the  purpose  of  banqueting  Her  Maji*sty,  ii|K)n  such  a  magnificent  scale, 
**that  justly  for  dignity,'*  saysLaneham,  *'  may  be  comparable  with  a  tieautiful 
palace  ;  and  for  greatness  and  quantity,  with  a  proper  town,  or  rather  a  citadel  ;** 
and  to  give  his  readers  an  ade<|uate  conception  of  its  magnitude,  he  adds  that 
**  it  had  seven  cart  load  of  pins  ptTtaining  to  it.**ji^  At  the  first  entrance  of  tlie 
Queen  into  His  Lordship's  castle  a  floating  island  was  discerned  upon  the  pool, 
glittering  with  torches,  on  which  sat  the  I^dy  of  the  Lake,  attended  by  two  nymphs, 
who  addressed  Her  Maj<*sty  in  verse,  with  an  historical  account  of  the  antiquity 
and  owners  of  the  castle;  and  the  s|nm;cIi  was  closed  with  the  sound  of  cornets,  and 

*  Mr  Maionr  \%  aU»  of  opinion  tbal  ShaksiMwre  wa«  nrctoul  At  thi«  ma^iftcral  rccoption  of  QiadM^h. 
Vidr  -  luq.iiry y**  p.  160.  nol<-  W. 

t  So  diMHMniuatrd  from  ii  trart,  wriltiMi  by  George  GaMcoinme^  E*q.«  mtitliHl  ^  The  Princdy  Piea«ure«  ui 
Kraclworth  CaMle.**    It  i<«  iii«(H«*«l  in  NichfiTii  Procr(*«ieii  of  <^<i(>cn  KlisalMrth,  vol.  i. 

1  Krliqim  of  Aucimi  Kiifilifth  F«Mrtr¥,  miL  i.  p.  143     4th  t^diti'm. 

I  NirlM>l»'i  Pmfre%«<Hi  and  Public  Prore«aion«  of  Qurea  Kliiabcth,  vol.  i.  I^aoeluun'*  Accouat  of  tlia 
Quim's  Rilertainneul  at  Killiafworth  Cattle,  1676.  p.  60,  or  78  of  the  Ofiginal  pampUeL 
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other  instruments  of  loud  music.  Within  tlie  base-court  was  erected  a  stately 
bridge,  twenty  feet  wide,  and  seventy  feet  long,  over  which  the  Queen  was  to 
pass ;  and  on  each  side  stood  columns,  with  presents  upon  them  to  Her  Majesty 
from  the  gods.  Silvanus  offered  a  cage  of  wild-fowl,  and  Pomona  various  sorts  of 
fruita ;  Ceres  gave  corn,  and  Bacchus  wine;  Neptune  presented  sea-fish ;  Mars  the 
babilimeDts  of  war ;  and  Phoebus  all  kinds  of  musical  instruments.  During  the 
rest  of  her  stay,  varieties  of  sports  and  shows  were  daily  exhibited.  In  the  chase 
was  a  savage-man  clad  in  ivy  accompanied  by  satyrs ;  there  were  bear-baitings  and 
fire-works,  Italian  tumblers,  and  a  country  brideale,  running  at  the  Quintain,  and 
Morrice-dancing.  And,  that  no  sort  of  diversion  might  be  omitted,  hither  came 
the  Coventry-men  and  acted  the  old  play  already  mentioned,  called  Hock  Tuesday, 
a  kind  of  tilting  match,  representing,  in  dumb  show,  the  defeat  of  the  Danes  by  the 
English,  in  the  reign  of  KingEthelred.  There  were  besides  on  thepool,  a  Triton  riding 
on  a  Mermaid  eighteen  feet  long,  and  Arion  upon  a  Dolphin.  To  grace  theentcrtain- 
ment,  the  Queen  here  knighteid  Sir  Thomas  Cecil,  eldest  son  to  the  lord  treasurer ; 
Sir  Henry  Cobham,  brother  to  the  Lord  Cobham ;  Sir  Francis  Stanhope,  and  Sir  Tho- 
mas Tresham.  An  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  expense  from  the  quantity  of 
ordinary  beer  that  was  drank  upon  this  occasion,  which  amounted  to  three 
hundred  and  twenty  hogsheads.* 

To  the  ardent  and  opening  mind  of  our  youthful  Bard  what  exquisite  delight 
must  this  grand  festival  have  imparted,  the  splendour  of  which,  as  Bishop  Hurd 
remarks,  *^  claims  a  remembrance  even  in  the  annals  of  our  country."  f  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  very  mythology  which  he  had  just  been  studying  at  school, 
was  here  brought  before  his  eyes,  of  which  the  costume  and  language  were  under 
the  direction  of  the  first  poets  of  the  age  ;  and  the  dramatic  cast  of  the  whole 
pageantry,  whether  classical  or  Gothic,  was  such  as  probably  to  impress  his 
glowing  imagination  with  that  bias  for  theatrical  amusements,  which  afterwards 
proved  the  basis  of  his  own  glory,  and  of  his  country's  poetic  fame. 

Here,  could  he  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  day,  how  justly  might  he  deplore,  in 
his  own  inimitable  language,  the  havoc  of  time,  and  the  mutability  of  human  gran- 
deur ;  of  this  princely  castle,  once  the  seat  of  feudal  hospitality,  of  revelry  and 
iong,  and  of  which  Laneham,  in  his  quaint  style  and  orthography,  has  observed, — 
"  Who  that  considers  untoo  the  stately  seat  of  Kenelworth  CastI,  the  rare  beauty 
of  iMlding  that  His  Honor  hath  avaunced ;  all  of  the  hard  quarry-stone :  every 
room  so  spacious,  so  well  belighted,  and  so  by  roofed  within  ;  so  seemly  too  sight, 
by  do  proportion  without ;  a  day  tyme,  on  every  side  so  glittering  by  glasse ;  a 
night,  by  continuall  brightnesse  of  candel,  fyre,  and  torch-light,  transparent  thro 
the  lyghtsome  wyndow,  as  it  wear  the  Egiptian  Pharos  relucent  untoo  all  the 
Alexandrian  coast :  or  els  (too  talke  merily  with  my  mery  freend]  thus  radiant, 
MB  tfaoogh  Phcebus  for  hiz  eaz  woold  rest  him  in  the  Castl,and  hot  every  night  so  to 
travel  doown  untoo  the  Antipodes ;  heertoo  so  fully  furnisht  of  rich  apparell  and 
oslensilez  apted  in  all  points  to  thie  best  ;'*:t^  of  this  vast  pile  the  very  ruins  are 
now  so  reduced,  that  the  grand  gateway,  and  the  banquetting  hall,  eighty-six  feet 
in  length,  and  forty-five  in  width,  are  the  only  important  remains.  § 
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of  Robert  Dudley.  £arl  of  LeicMtcr,  1727.    Rvo     p  92 

Hurd't  Moral  mkI  Political  Dialogues,  vol.  i.  p.  148.     Edit  of  1788. 

I.ABcluuB't  Aoooont,  p.  65.  of  the  Origiiial. 

MIowiBK  extract  from  Laneham't  Letter,  which  immediately  follows  the  pasMige  given  id  the 
I  b  wbicn  I  hftve  dropped  the  author's  sio^iilar  orthography,  will  afford  the  reader  a  curious  and 


very  catertuoiag  descriptioD  of  toe  costly  and  magnificent  gardens  of  Renelwnrtii  CasUe,  gardens  in  which 

»ul  8hakspeare  hac' 
*s  eiquisite  app 

along  the  castle-wall  is  reared  a  pleasant  terrace  ~uf  a  teu  foot 


it  ■•  pfobable  the  youthtui  8hakspeara  had  more  than  once  wandered  with  delight : 

^  Uaio  thm.  His  Honour's  eiquisite  appointment  of  a  beautiful  garden,  an  acre  o 

Kcdi  OB  the  aorth  there :  wherem  hard  all  along  the  castle-wall  is  reared  a  pleasa 


or  more  of  quantity,  that 


hifh,  aad  a  twdre  broad :  even  under  foot,  and  fresh  of  fine  grass ;  as  is  also  the  side  thereof  toward  the 
fanlea^  ia  which,  by  sundry  equal  distances,  with  obeliHks,  spheres,  an^  white  bears,  all  of  stone,  upon 
tbeir  evnoiis  bases,  by  goodly  shew  wrra  set:  to  these  two  fine  arbours  redolent  by  sweet  trees  and 
ffanrcn,  at  each  end  oae,  the  garden  plot  under  that,  with  fair  allies  green  by  grass,  eten  voided  from  the 
horden  a  both  aidea,  aad  some  (for  (nurnge)  with  sand,  not  light  or  too  soft  or  soily  1^  dust,  but  smooth 
i«  pleaaaat  to  walk  on,  as  a  sea-shore  when  the  water  is  availd:  then,  much  gracified  by  due  pro- 
of §om  even  qaarttn :  in  tfia  midit  of  each,  upon  a  ba<ie  a  two  foot  square,  and  high^  seemlf 
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If  Shakspeare  were  taken  as  early  from  school  as  we  have  supposed,  and  his 
slender  attainments  in  lalinity  strongly  warrant  the  supposition,  it  is  more  than 
probahle,  building  on  the  traditional  nint  in  Rowe,  of  his  aid  being  want^  mi 
homey*  that  he  continued  to  assist  his  father  in  the  wooMrade  for  some  years;  that 
is,  in  all  likelihood,  until  his  sixteenth  or  eighteenth  year.  Mr.  Malone,  however, 
not  adverting  to  this  tradition,  has,  in  a  note  to  Rowe*s  Life,  declared  his  belief, 
'Uhat,  on  leaving  school,  Shakspeare  was  placed  in  the  office  of  some  country  at- 
torney, or  the  seneschal  of  some  manor  court :"  f  a  position  which  we  think  im- 

bordered  of  itaelf,  a  aquare  pilMtcr  rising  pjramidallj  of  a  fifteeen  foot  high :  tiiDinetricalljr  pierced  throuch 
from  a  fool  beneath,  until  a  two  foot  of  the  top :  whereupon  ibr  a  capitaJ,  an  orb  of  a  ten  inches  thict : 
everj  of  these  (with  his  base)  from  the  ground  to  the  top,  of  one  whoie  piece :  hewn  out  of  hard  porpberj^ 
and  with  great  art  and  heed  (thinks  me)  thither  conferred  and  there  erected.    Where,  further  also,  hf 

St  cast  and  cost,  the  sweetness  of  safour  on  all  sides,  made  so  rcpirant  from  the  redolent  plants  and 
rant  herbs  and  Bowers,  in  form,  colour,  and  quantity  so  dvliciouslj  variant ;  and  fruitrtrecs  bedecked 
apples,  pears,  and  ripe  cherries. 

**  Ana  unto  these,  in  the  midst  against  the  terrace,  a  square  cage,  sunptuous  and  beautiful,  joined  hard 
to  the  north  wall  (that  a  that  side  gards  the  garden  as  the  garden  the  castle),  of  a  rare  form  and  exceUencj, 
was  raised :  in  height  a  twenty  foot,  thirty  long,  and  a  fourteen  broad.  From  the  ground  strong  and  close, 
reared  breast  high,  whereat  a  soil  of  a  fair  moulding  was  couched  all  about :  from  that  upwaro,  four  great 
windows  a  front,  and  two  at  each  end,  every  one  a  ftve  foot  wide,  as  many  more  even  above  them  divided 
€M  all  parts  by  a  transome  and  architrave,  so  likewise  ran^ng  about  the  cage.  Each  window  arched  in 
the  lop,  and  tiarted  from  other  in  even  distance  by  flat  fair  bolted  columns,  all  in  form  and  beantj  like, 
that  supportea  a  comely  comish  couched  all  along  upon  the  bole  square ;  which  with  a  wire  net,  inely 
knit,  or  mashes  six  square,  an  inch  wide  (as  it  were  for  a  flat  roof)  and  likewise  the  space  of  every  window 
with  great  cunnin|;  and  comeliness,  even  and  tight  was  all  over- strained.  Under  the  comish  again,  every 
part  beaulifled  with  great  diamonds,  emeralds,  rubies,  and  sapphires ;  pointed,  tabled,  rok  wid  found ; 
gsmished  with  their  gold,  by  skilful  head  and  hand,  and  by  toil  and  pencil  so  lively  expressed,  as  it 
roought  be  great  marvel  and  pk-asure  to  consider  how  near  excellency  of  art  could  approach  unto  per- 
fection of  nature. 

**  Holes  were  there  also  and  caverns  in  orderly  di«tance  and  fashion,  voided  into  tlie  vrall,  as  wi-U  for 
heat,  for  coolness,  for  ruost  a  nights  aud  rofu^e  in  weather,  as  aliio  fur  breeding  when  time  is.  More,  foir 
even  and  fresh  hollv'trees  for  pearching  and  (iroiniiif;,  set  within,  toward  each  and  one. 

**  Hereto,  their  diversity  of  meats,  their  fine  several  vessels  for  their  water  and  sundry  grains;  and  a 
man  skilful  and  diligeul  to  look  to  them  aud  tend  them. 

**  But  (khall  I  tell  you)  the  silver  sounded  lute,  without  the  sweet  touch  of  hand ;  the  glorious  gplden 
cnji,  without  the  fresh  fragrant  wine ;  or  the  rich  ring  with  gem,  without  the  fair  featured  finger :  b  no- 
thing indeed  in  his  proper  pace  and  use :  even  so  His  Howiur  accounted  of  this  mansion,  till  he  had  placed 
their  tenant*  accoraing.  Ilad  it  therefore  replenished  with  lively  birds.  Emgliak^  Frtnck^  Spanith^  Cm- 
fUiruM,  and  (I  am  deceived  if  I  saw  not  some)  African.  Whereby,  whether  it  became  more  delightsome 
in  change  of  tunes,  and  harmony  to  the  ear ;  or  else  in  difference  of  colours,  kinds,  and  properties  to  the 
eye.  III  tell  }OU  if  I  can,  when  1  have  better  bethought  roe. 

**  In  the  centre  (as  it  were)  of  this  goodly  garden,  was  there  placed  a  very  fair  fountain,  cast  into  an 
eight-square,  reared  a  four  foot  high ;  from  the  midst  whereof  a  c<»lumn  up  set  in  ftbape  of  two  Athlaats 
joined  together  a  back  half;  the  one  lookbg  east,  lother  west,  with  their  Kands  upholding  a  fair  filmed 
bowl  of  a  three  foot  over  ;  from  whence  sundry  fine  pipes  did  lively  dintill  continual  streams  into  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  fountain,  maintained  still  two  foot  deep  by  the  same  fresh  fiUling  water :  wherein  pleasantly 
playing  to  and  fro,  and  round  about,  carp,  tench,  bream,  and  for  variety,  perch,  and  eel,  fi^h  Uirlikiag 
all,  and  large :  In  the  lop,  the  ramd  tttiffi  which  with  the  bowl,  the  pillar,  and  eight  sides  beneath, 
were  all  hewn  out  of  rich  and  hard  white  marble.  A  one  side  Neptunt  with  his  tridental  fuskin  triumph- 
ing in  his  throne,  trailed  into  the  deep  by  his  marine  horses.  On  another,  Tkttis  in  her  chariot  drawn  by 
her  dolphins.  Then  TViiom  by  his  fishes.  Here  Proimu  herding  his  sea- bulk.  There  Dari»  and  her 
flaughters  solacinjg  a  sea  and  sands.  The  waves  scourging  with  froth  and  foam,  intermingled  in  |>laee. 
with  whales,  whirlpools,  sturgeoua,  tunnies,  conchs,  and  wealks,  all  engraven  by  exquisite  device  and 
skill,  so  as  I  may  think  tliis  not  much  inferior  unto  Phmbms  gates,  which  (Ovid  says)  and  peradventort  a 
pattern  to  this,  that  Vuicam  himself  did  cut :  whereof  such  was  the  excellency  of  art,  tnat  the  work  is 
vahie  surmounted  the  stuff,  and  yet  were  the  gates  all  of  clean  massy  silver. 

**  Here  were  things,  ye  see,  mought  inflame  any  mind  to  long  after  looking ;  but  whoso  was  found  so  hot 
ia  desire,  with  the  wreast  of  a  cok  was  sure  of  a  cooler :  water  spurting  upward  with  such  vebemency, 
as  they  hhould  by  aud  by  be  moisteiietl  from  lop  to  toe ;  the  he's  to  some  laughing,  but  the  she's  to 
more  sport.    This  some  time  wns  occuiiied  to  very  g<M>d  pastime. 

**  A  garden  then  so  anpoiuted,  as  wherein  alofi  u|km  sweet  shawdowed  walk  of  lerraee,  in  bent  of 
summer,  to  feel  the  nieasnnt  whi«kin^  wind  above,  or  delectable  coolness  of  the  fiNintain  spring  be- 
neath :  to  taste  of  deuci«>us  strawberries,  cherries  and  other  fruits,  even  from  their  stalks :  to  smell 
•ocb  fragrancy  of  sweet  odours,  breathing  from  the  plants,  herbs,  and  flowers :  to  hear  such  natnmJ 
melodious  musirk  and  tunes  of  birds:  to  have  in  eye,  for  mirth,  some  time  these  under  springing 
then,  the  woods,  the  waters  (for  both  pool  and  chase  were  hard  at  hand  in  tic ht),   tfee  deer. 


the  people  (that  out  of  the  east  arbour  in  the  Base  court  also  at  hand  in  view),  the  fruits  trees,  the 
olants,  the  nerbs,  the  flowers,  the  chan|e  ia  colours,  the  birds  flittering,  the  fountain  streaming,  the 
M  swimming,  all  in  such  delectable  variety^  order,  dignity ;  whereby,  at  one  nHMiienl.  in  one  place, 
nt  hand,  witlHMit  travel,  to  have  so  full  fruition  of  so  many  (tod's  blessings,  by  entire  delight  unto  all 
■cnsca  (if  all  can  lake)  at  once  :  for  eiwmom  of  the  word  w(»rthy  to  be  railed  PitradiBm :  and  Ihongh 
not  so  goodly  as  Paradi—  fur  want  of  the  fair  rivers,  yet  better  a  great  deal  by  the  hKk  of  no  «n- 
bappy  a  tree.**  Pages  fif^TS. 
*  Meed's  Hbnkspcnre,  vol.  i  p.  69.  f  Ikid  p.  flO,  not*  7. 
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proiMble  only  in  point  of  time;  and  injustice  to  Mr.  Malone,  it  must  be  added,. 
Ihal  io  other  places  he  has  given  a  much  wider  latitude  to  the  period  of  this^ 
engagement. . 

The  circumstances  on  which  this  conjecture  has  been  founded,  are  these  :-^that,. 
in  the  first  place,  throughout  the  dramas  of  Shakspeare,  there  is  interspersed  such 
a  yasi  rariety  of  legal  phrases  and  allusions,  expressed  with  such  technical  accu- 
racy, aa  to  force  upon  the  mind  a  conviction,  that  the  person  who  had  used  them 
must  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  the  profession  of  the  law;  and,  secondly, 
that  at  the  close  of  Aubrey's  manuscript  anecdotes  of  Shakspeare,  which  are  s^id 
to  have  been  collected,  at  an  early  period,  from  the  information  of  the  neighbours 
of  the  poet,  it  is  positively  asserted,  that  our  bard  ^'understood  Latin  pretty  well, 
lor  he  had  been  in  his  younger  years  a  schoolmaster  in  the  country,"  " 

On  the  first  of  these  data,  it  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Malone,  in  his  '*  Attempt 
Id  ascertain  the  Order  in  which  the  Plays  of  Shakspeare  were  written,"  that  the 
poel*8  ^^knowledge  of  legal  terms  is  not  merely  such  as  might  be  acquired  by  the 
casual  obaervation  of  even  his  all-comprehending  mind ;  it  has  the  appearance  of 
lechnical  skill ;  and  he  is  so  fond  of  displaying  it  on  all  occasions,  that  1  suspect  he 
was  early  initiated  in  at  least  the  forms  of  law,  and  was  employed,  while  he  yet 
remaiDed  at  Stratford,  in  the  office  of  some  country-attorney,  who  was  at  the  same 
time  a  petty  conveyancer,  and  perhaps  also  the  seneschal  of  some  manor-court."  f 
In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  various  instances  are  given  of  his  legal  phraseology, 
which  we  have  copied  in  the  note  below;:}:  and  here  we  must  remark  that  the 

*  Reed's  Shftktpcare,  toI.  iii.  p.  314.  t  i^nd,  vol.  ii.  p.  376. 

♦  **  • For  what  in  me  wtis  purchased, 

Pallt  upon  thee  b  a  much  fiiirer  sort/  K.  Hem,  IV.  P,  Ih 

"*  PmrcMoM  it  here  used  in  its  strict  legal  sense,  in  contradistinction  to  an  acquisition  by  descent, 

*  Uolcaa  the  deril  have  him  in  fee-eimple^  with  fine  and  recovery,*  Merry  fVivee  of  Windsor* 

*  He  is  'rested  on  the  case.'  Comedy  of  Errors. 

' with  Mis  OD  their  necks,  Be  it  known  unto  all  men  by  these  presents/  &c.  As  you  like  ii, 

* who  writes  himself  armigero,  in  any  bill,  warranty  quittance,  or  obliffation.* 

Merry  ffives  of  Windsor, 

'  Go  with  me  to  a  notary,  seal  me  there 
Your  single  bond,*  Merchant  cf  Venice, 

*  Say,  for  non-payment  that  the  debt  should  double/  Venus  and  Adonis, 

**  Go  a  eoodHioiial  bond's  becoming  forfeited  for  non-payment  of  money  borrowed,  the  whole  penalty,  which 
n  Moally  the  double  of  the  princi^  sum  lent  by  the  obligee,  was  formerly  recoYeiable  at  law.  To  this 
oar  poet  here  aDudes. 

*  But  the  defendant  doth  that  plea  deny ;  1 
To  'cide  his  title,  is  impandl  d 

A  quest  of  thoughta.'  Sonnet  46. 

**  la  Mmek  Ado  about  Nothing^  Dogberry  charges  the  watch  to  keep  their  fellow^s  counsel  and  their 
ova.     This  Shakspeare  transferred  from  the  oath  of  a  grand  juryman. 

*  And  let  my  officers  of  such  a  nature 

Make  an  extent  upon  his  house  and  lands.'  As  you  like  it, 

*  He  was  taken  with  the  wumner,*  Love's  Labour's  losL 
'  EsfeqTd  himself  to  popularity.'  K.  Hen.  IV.  P.  I, 

*  He  « in  seal  the  fee-simple  of  his  salTation,  and  cut  the  entail  from  all  remainders,  and  a  perpetual  suo- 
for  U  perpetuafly.'  Alts  Well  (hat  ends  fVell. 


*  Why,  let  her  accept  btfore  excepted,*  Twelfth  Night. 

which  is  CDor  terms  or  two  actions  *,— and  he  shall  laugh  without  inter vallume.* 

K,  Hen,  IV,  P.  //. 

*  —keeps  leets  and  law-days.*  K,  Richard II, 

*  Pray  in  aid  for  kindness. '  Anthony  and  Cleopatra, 

*  Ho  writer  but  one  who  had  been  conversant  with  the  technical  language  of  leases  and  other  conve^- 
leea,  wonftd-  haf  e  used  determination  as  synonymous  to  end,    Shakspeare  freanenti?  uses  the  word  m 
He.    See  vol.  xii.  (Heed's  Shakspeare),  p.  303,  n.  3.;  vol.  ziii.  p.  137,  n.  4.;  ana  (Mr  Malone's  edit.) 
vnL  T.  pw  303|  n.  8.    *  From  and  after  the  detennination  of  such  a  term,'  is  the  regular  language  of  ooo-. 

-i 

'  Humbly  comphuning  to  Your  Highiiess.'  K.  Richard  1W> 
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expression,  while  ho  yet  remained  at  Stratford,  leaves  the  period  of  his  first  appli- 
cation to  the  law,  from  the  time  at  which  he  left  school  to  the  era  of  his  visiting 
London,  unfixed;  a  portion  of  time  wliich  we  may  fairly  estimate  as  including  the 
lapse  of  te^  years. 

With  regard  to  the  affirmation  of  Aubrey,  that  Shakspeare  had  been  in  his 
younger  years  a  schoolmasterin  the  country,  the  same  ingenious  critic  very  justly 
remarks,  that  **  many  traditional  anecdotes,  though  not  perfectly  accurate,  contain 
an  adumbration  of  tlie  truth  ;**  and  then  adds, 

"I  aoi  tiroDgly  iodlned  to  think  that  the  atfertlon  rontalnt,  though  Dot  the  tnilh,  yet  something 
like  it :  1  mean  that  Shakspeare  had  been  employed  for  lome  time  Id  hit  younger  yean  at  a 
teacher  In  the  country :  though  Dr.  Farmer  as  Incontettably  proved,  that  he  could  not  have  been 
a  teacher  of  I^tln.  1  have  already  suggested  my  opinion,  that  before  hit  coming  to  London  he 
bad  acquired  some  share  of  legal  knowledge  In  the  office  of  a  petty  country-conveyancer,  or  in 
that  of  the  steward  of  some  manorial  court.  If  he  began  te  apply  to  this  ttudy  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  two  yeart  anerwardt  he  might  have  been  tufflclently  conversant  with  conveyances  lo 
have  taught  others  the  form  of  such  legal  assurances  as  are  usually  prepared  by  country-altomcyt ; 
and  perhapt  tpent  two  or  three  years  in  this  employment  before  he  removed  from  Stratford  to 
London.  Some  uncertain  rumour  of  this  kind  might  have'  continued  to  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  and  by  the  time  it  reached  Mr.  Aubrey,  our  poet's  original  occupation  was  changed 
firom  a  tcrlvener  to  that  of  a  schoolmaster.'*  * 

In  this  quotation  it  will  be  immediately  perceived  that  the  period  of  our  author's 
application  to  the  study  of  tlie  law,  is  now  supposed  to  have  occurred  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  when  he  must  have  been  long  removed  from  school,  and  that  he  is  also 
conceived  to  have  been  a  teacher  of  what  he  had  acquired  in  the  profession. 

These  conjectures  of  Mr.  Ma  lone,  which,  in  their  latter  and  modified  state, 
appear  to  me  singularly  happy,  have  met  with  a  warm  advocate  in  Mr.  Whiter: 

**  The  anecdotes,"  he  remarks,  '*  which  have  been  delivered  down  to  us  respecting  our  poef , 
appear  to  me  neither  Improbable  nor,  when  duly  eiamlned.  Inconsistent  with  each  other :  even 
those  which  seem  least  allied  to  probabilily,  contain  in  my  opinion  the  adumbraia,  if  not 
etprtna  tigna  veritaiis.  Mr.  Malone  has  admirably  siAed  the  accounts  of  AulM^y ;  and  there 
is  no  truth,  that  is  otMalned  by  a  train  of  reasoning  not  reducible  to  demonstration,  of  which  I  am 
more  convinced  than  the  conjecture  of  Mr.  Malone,  who  supposes  that  Shakspeare,  before  he 
quitted  Stratford,  was  employed  in  such  matters  of  business  as  belonged  to  the  ofDce  of  a 
country-attorney,  or  the  steward  of  a  manor-court.  1  have  stated  this  conjecture  In  general 
terms,  that  the  fact,  as  is  relates  to  our  poet's  legal  allusions,  might  be  separated  from  any 
accidental  circumstances  of  historical  truth.  1  am  astonished,  however,  that  Air.  Malone  has 
confirmed  his  conjecture  by  so  few  eiamples.     1  can  supply  him  with  a  very  large  accession.'*  f 

*  lliimbljr  oufBitUiuiiif  k>  Ytnir  l^rd«hip,  )our  orator,*  etc.  are  the  fr*t  words  of  every  bill  io 
cluMcerjr. 

*  A  kiM  in  fee  (arBi !    to  wiloeM  whereof  these  putiet  interchADgCftbly  have  let  their  hand*  and  ■ealt.' 

Trdhu  and  Creaaida. 

*  Art  thou  tifeodary  for  this  art  ?*  CfmMime. 
**  Si-e  the  note  oo  that  patmafe,  vol.  iviii.  p.  608.  n.  3.  Reed*i  edit 

*  Are  tho&t precepia  nerved?'  uys  Shallow  to  Davy,  in  K.  Htmry  //^ 
**  Pntepi  in  this  tense  is  a  word  onljr  knr>wD  in  the  office  of  a  justice  of  peace. 

*  Tell  me  wbat  Mate,  what  dipiity,  what  honour, 

Can's!  thiMi  damiaa  lo  anj  child  of  mine  t  K.  Ritkard  III. 

** hath  demised,  xranled,  and  U>  (arm  let,*  is  the  constant  language  of  leases.  What|M«/  but  Shak- 
speare has  uwd  the  word  demised  ia  this  senne  ? 

**  Rerhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  our  author  in  the  same  manner  may  be  proved  to  have  been  eqiiallj  oon- 
vermnt  with  the  term*  of  divinity  w  physic.  \Vh(*ne«er  as  large  a  number  of  instances  of  his  eecli-siastical 
fir  medicinal  knowledite  shall  be  produced,  what  hss  now  been  stated  will  certainly  not  be  entitled  to  aay 
vteight."    Malone,  Reed's  8haks|»care,  «ol.  ii.  p.  976,  n.  9. 

*  Reed's  Shaks|>eare,  vol.  iii.  p.  2H,  223. 

•¥  Whitcr's  Specimen  of  a  CooMnentary,  p.  06,  note.  As  Mr  Whiter  has  not  chosen  to  append  these 
ndailkmal  eanmpln^  1  have  thovght  it  would  be  nmti^lvUtry  lo  give  the  Crw  which  more  imisdwiely  occiir 
tomy  mcnory. 

**  Immediately  pfmiile«l  in  that  rase.**  Midemmmer  Si§kP§  Dremm* 

**  Rofaly  attornicd.**  Himiera  Tmle. 
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Mr.  Chalmers,  however,  refuses  his  aid  in  the  structure  of  this  conjectural 
fabric,  and  asserts  that  Shakspeare  might  have  derived  all  his  technical  knowledge 
of  the  law  from  a  very  few  books.  From  *' TotelFs  Presidents,*'  1572;  from 
•'  Pulton's  Statutes,"  1578;  and  from  the  '*  Lawier's  Logike,"  1578."  * 

That  these  books  were  read  by  Shakspeare,  there  can,  we  think,  be  little  doubt; 
but  this  concession  by  no  means  militates  against  the  idea  of  his  having  been 
employed  for  a  short  period  in  some  profitable  branch  of  the  law.  After  weighing 
all  the  evidence  which  can  now  be  adduced,  either  for  or  against  the  hypothesis, 
we  shall  probably  make  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  truth  in  concluding,  that 
the  object  of  our  research,  having  assisted  his  father  for  some  years  in  the  wool- 
trade,  for  which  express  purpose  he  had  been  early  taken  from  school,  might  deem 
it  necessary,  on  the  prospect  of  approaching  marriage,  to  acquire  some  additional 
means  of  supporting  a  domestic  establishment,  and,  accordingly,  annexed  to  his 
former  occupation,  or  superseded  it  by  a  knowledge  of  an  useful  branch  of  the  law, 
which,  by  being  taught  to  others,  might  prove  to  himself  a  source  of  revenue. 
Thus  combining  the  record  of  Rowe  with  the  tradition  of  Aubrey,  and  with  the 
evideoce  derived  from  our  author's  own  works,  an  inference  has  been  drawn 
which,  though  not  amounting  to  certainty,  approaches  the  confine  of  it  with  no 
small  pretensions. 

Of  the  events  and  circumstances  which  must  have  occurred  to  Shakspeare  in 
the  interval  between  his  leaving  the  free-school  of  Stratford ,  and  his  marriage, 
.<icarcely  any  thing  has  transpired;  the  following  anecdote,  however,  which  is 
still  preserved  at  Stratford  and  the  neighbouring  village  of  Bidford,  may  be 
ascribed  with  greater  propriety  to  this  than  to  any  subsequent  period  of  his  life. 
We  shall  give  it  in  the  words  of  the  author  of  the  *'  Picturesque  Views  on  the 
Avon,'*  who  professes  to  have  received  it  on  the  spot,  as  one  of  the  traditional 
treasures  of  the  place.  Speaking  of  Bidford,  which  is  still  equally  notorious  for 
the  excellence  of  its  ale,  and  the  thirsty  clay  of  its  inhabitants,  he  adds,  *'  there 
were  anciently  two  societies  of  village-yeomanry  in  this  place,  who  frequently  met 
under  the  appellation  of  Bidford  Topers.  It  was  a  custom  with  these  heroes  to 
challenge  any  of  their  neighbours,  famed  for  the  love  of  good  ale,  to  a  drunken 
combat:  among  others  the  people  of  Stratford  were  called  out  to  a  trial  of  strength, 
and  in  the  number  of  their  champions,  as  the  traditional  story  runs,  our  Shak- 
speare, who  forswore  all  thin  potations,  and  addicted  himself  to  ale  as  lustily  as 
FalstafT  to  his  sack,  is  said  to  have  entered  the  lists.  In  confirmation  of  this 
tradition  we  find  an  epigram  written  by  Sir  Aston  Cockayn,  and  published  in  his 
poems  in  1658,  p.  124:  it  runs  thus — 

••  TO  MR  CLEMENT  FISHER.  OF  WINCOT. 

**  SnAKfPBAEB,  your  Wincot  ale  hath  mach  renowned, 
That  fox^d  a  beggar  so  (by  chance  was  found 
Sleeping)  that  there  needed  not  many  a  word 
To  make  him  to  believe  he  was  a  lord : 

'*'  That  doth  mHer  ail  men's  ware-a.*'  WinUr'a  Tale. 

**  Thy  title  is  qf—t'd:^    (This  is  a  law-term  for  confirmed. ) 

**  Keep  leets,  and  lawHlays,  and  in  sessions  %\\V  OthtUo. 

^  Why  should  calamity  be  full  of  words  ?** 
Windj  ailomtyg  to  their  client  woes.  Richard  III, 

**  But  when  the  hearths  attorney  once  is  mute. 
The  client  breaks,  as  desperate  in  his  suit.**  Venus  and  Adonie. 

^  So  now  I  have  confessed  that  he  is  thine. 
And  I  myself  am  mortgaged  to  thy  will.^  Sonnet  134 

**  He  leam'd  but,  emrety-like,  to  write  for  me. 
Under  that  bond  that  him  asfaet  doth  bind. 
The  etatute  of  thy  beauty,  ete."  Sonnet. 

*  ClmfaBerss  Apology,  p.  654.    The  ^I^wicrs  lAJgike**  was  written  by  Abraham  Fti^uacq. 
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But  you  afnrm  (and  in  it  seeirni  mott  eager) 
Twill  make  a  lord  as  drtink  aa  any  beggar. 
Bid  Norton  lirew  iiuch  ale  as  Shakspcmre  (linciei 
Did  put  Kit  Mly  into  such  lordly  trances  : 
And  let  us  meet  there  (Tor  a  fit  of  gladness} 
And  drink  ourscWes  merry  in  sober  sadness. 

"  When  the  Stratford  lads  went  over  to  Bidford,  ihcy  found  the  topers  were  gone  to  Evesham 
fair;  but  were  told,  If  they  wished  to  try  their  strength  with  the  lippert,  they  were  ready  for 
the  contest.  This  being  acceded  to,  our  bard  and  bis  companions  were  staggered  at  the  first 
outset,  when  they  thought  It  adviseable  to  sound  a  retreat,  while  the  means  of  retreat  were 
practicable ;  and  then  had  scarce  marched  half  a  mile,  before  they  were  ail  forced  to  lay  down  more 
than  their  arms,  and  encamp  io  a  very  disorderly  and  unmlUtary  form,  under  do  betler  covering 
than  a  large  crab-tree ;  and  there  they  rested  till  morning. 

**  This  tree  is  yet  standing  by  the  side  of  the  road.  If,  as  it  has  been  obser^'rd  by  the  late 
Mr.  T.  Warton,  the  meanest  hovel  to  which  Shakspeare  has  an  allusion  Interests  ruriosily,  and 
acquires  an  importance,  surely  the  tree  that  has  spread  Us  shade  over  him  and  sheltered  him 
from  the  devri  of  the  night,  haa  a  claim  to  our  attention. 

**  In  the  morning,  when  the  company  awakened  our  bard,  the  story  says  they  Intreaied  him 
to  return  to  Bidford,  and  renew  the  charge ;  but  this  he  declined,  and  looking  round  upon  the 
adjoining  villages,  exclaimed,  'No!   1  have  had  enough;  1  have  drank  with 

*  Piping  Pebworth,  Dancing  Marston, 
Haunted  Hillbro,*  Hungry  Oraflon, 
Dudging  Exhall,  Papini  Wicksford, 
Beggarly  Broom,  and  Drunken  Bidford.* 

"  Of  the  tmth  of  this  story  1  have  very  little  doubt:  it  is  certain  that  the  crab-tree  is  known 
all  round  the  country  by  the  name  of  Sbakspeare's  crab;  and  that  the  villages  to  which  the 
allusion  is  made,  all  bear  the  epitliets  here  given  them :  the  people  of  Pebworth  are  still  famed 
fur  their  skill  on  the  pipe  and  tabor:  Hillborough  is  now  called  Haunted  Hillborough;  and 
Oraflon  is  notorious  for  the  poverty  of  lis  soil."* 

To  the  immediate  neighbourhood  indeed  of  Stratford,  and  to  tlie  adjacent 
country,  with  which,  at  this  early  period  of  his  life,  our  poet  seems  to  ha\e  bivn 
familiarised  by  frequent  excursions  either  of  pleasure  or  business,  are  to  be 
found  some  allusions  in  his  dramatic  works.  In  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
Christopher  Sly  being  treated  with  great  ceremony  and  state,  on  waking  in  the 
bed-chamber  of  the  nobleman,  exclaims — "What,  would  you  make  me  mad? 
Am  not  I  Christopher  Sly,  old  Sly*s  son  of  Burton-heath;  by  birth  a  pedlar,  by 
education  a  cardkmaker,  by  transmutation  a  bear-herd,  and  now  by  |)n*sent 

trofession  a  tinker?    Ask  Marian  Ilacket,  the  fat  ale-wife  of  Winrot,  if  she 
now  me  not:  if  she  say  I  am  not  fourteen  pence  on  the  score  for  sheer  ale,  score 
mo  up  for  the  lyingest  knave  in  Christendom.     What,  I  am  not  l)estrauglitl**  f 

There  are  two  villages  in  Warwickshire  called  Burton  Dorset  and  Burton  Ila^t^ 
ings;  but  that  which  was  the  residence  of  old  Sly,  is,  in  all  probability,  Burton  on 
the  Heath,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Avon,  opposite  to  Bidford,  and  about  eighteen 
miles  from  Stratford.  The  first  scene  of  the  play  is  descrilied  as  *'  Bt^foro 
an  Alehoust*  on  a  Heath,*'  and  it  is  remarkable  that  on  Burton-heath  there  still 
ri'mains  a  tenement,  which  was  formerly  a  public-hoiisi»,  under  the  name  of 
Woncott  or  Onecot:  yet  there  is  much  reason  to  conclude,  from  the  mode  in  which 
Wincot  is  s|>oken  of,  both  in  this  place  and  in  the  following  passage,  that  Burton- 
heath  and  Wincot  were  considerably  distant:  in  the  Second  Part  of  King  Henry 
IV.  Davy  says  to  Justice  Shallow,  '•  I  bese(>ch  you.  Sir,  to  countenance  William 
\i80T  of  fFincot  against  Clemont  Perkes  of  the  hill,"  ^  *  phraseology  which  seems 
to  imply,  not  an  insulatcnl  house,  but  a  village,  an  infen*nce  which  is  strongly 
supported  by  the  fact  that  near  Stratford  there  is  actually  a  \illage  with  the 
closely  resembling  name  of  Wilnecolte,  which  in  the  pronunci<ition  and  ortho- 
graphy of  the  common  people  would  almost  necessarily  become  Wincot.    It  should 

*  Iri'laod's  Picturrtquo  Vicwf,  p.  2^—233.  t  A-*  *•  *<:•  ^ 

I  Art  f.  iC   I. 
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likewise  be  mentioned  that  Mr  Warton  is  of  opinion  tliat  tliis  is  the  place  to  which 
Shakspeare  alludes,  and  he  adds,  '*  the  house  kept  by  our  genial  hostess  still 
remains,  but  is  at  present  a  mill/'  * 

We  are  indebted  also  to  the  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.  for  another  local 
allusion  of  a  similar  kind:  Silenee,  addressing  Pistol,  nicknames  him  ''  goodman 
PuflTof  Barson,"  f  a  village  which,  under  this  appellation,  and  that  of  Barston,  is 
situated  between  Coventry  and  Solyhall.  It  may  indeed  excite  some  surprise 
that  we  have  not  more  allusions  of  this  nature  to  commemorate;  that  the  scenery 
which  occurred  to  him  early  in  life,  and  especially  at  this  period,  when  the  ima- 
gery drawn  from  nature  must  have  been  impressed  on  his  mind  in  a  manner 
peculiarly  vivid  and  defined,  when  he  was  free  from  care,  unshackled  by  a  family, 
aod  at  liberty  to  roam  where  fancy  led  him,  has  not  been  delineated  in  some 
portion  of  his  works,  with  such  accuracy  as  immediately  to  designate  its  origin. 
For,  if  we  consider  the  excursive  powers  of  his  imagination,  and  the  desultory 
and  unsettled  habits  which  tradition  has  ascribed  to  him  during  his  youthful 
residence  at  Stratford,  we  may  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  and  as  an 
undoubted  truth,  that  his  rambles  into  the  country,  and  for  a  poet's  purpose,  were 
both  frequent  and  extensive,  and  that  not  a  stream,  a  wood,  or  hamlet,  within 
many  miles  of  his  native  town,  was  unvisited  by  him  at  various  times  and  under 
various  circumstances. 

Yet,  if  we  can  seldom  point  out  in  his  works  any  distinct  reference  to  the  actual 
scenery  of  Stratford  and  its  neighbourhood,  we  may  observe,  that  few  of  the 
remarkable  events  of  his  own  time  appear  to  have  escaped  his  notice;  and  among 
these  may  be  found  one  which  occurred  at  this  juvenile  period  of  his  life,  and  to 
which  we  have  an  allusion  in  Romeo  and  Juliet ;  for  though  the  personages  of 
the  drama  exist  and  act  in  a  foreign  clime,  yet  in  this,  and  in  many  similar 
instances,  he  hesitates  not  to  describe  the  events  of  his  native  country  as  occurring 
wherever  he  has  chosen  to  lay  the  scene.  Thus  the  nurse,  describing  to  Lady 
Capulet  the  age  at  which  Juliet  was  weaned,  says 

**  Tis  since  the  earthquake  now  eleren  years," — 

•  line,  which,  as  Mr.  Tyrhwitt  and  Mr.  Malone  have  observed,  :|:  manifestly  alludes 
to  a  phenomenon  of  this  kind  that  had  been  felt  throughout  England  in  the  year 
1580,  and  of  which  Holinshed,  the  favourite  historian  of  our  bard,  has  given  the 
ibUowing  striking  account : 

'*  On  tlie  silt  of  April  (1560),  being  Wednesdaie  In  Easter  weelte,  about  six  of  the  clocke 
toward  eteniog,  i  sudden  earthqualie  happening  in  London,  and  almost  generalie  throughout 
all  Eoglaod,  caoied  such  in  amazednesse  among  the  people  as  was  wonderfull  for  the  time,  and 
caused  tbem  to  make  their  earnest  praters  so  Almighty  God !  The  great  clocke  bell  in  the  palace 
at  UTeftmioster  strike  of  it  sdfe  igiinst  the  hammer  with  the  shaking  of  the  eartb,  as  diverse 
uber  clocks  ind  bels  in  the  steeples  of  the  cities  of  London  and  els  where  did  the  like.  The 
fentlemeo  of  the  Temple  l>eiog  then  it  supper,  ran  from  the  tables,  and  out  of  their  hall  with 
tlieir  koires  in  their  hands.  The  people  assembled  at  the  plalo-houses  in  the  fields,  as  at  the 
Wboreiter  (the  Theater  1  would  saie)  were  so  amazed,  that  doubting  the  ruine  of  the  galleries, 
fkey  made  hast  to  l>e  gone.  A  peece  of  the  Temple  church  fell  downe,  some  stones  fell  from 
Saint  Panic's  church  in  London :  and  at  Cbrists  cliurch  neere  to  Newgate-market,  in  the  sermon 
while,  1  slone  fell  from  the  top  of  the  same  church,  which  stone  killed  out  of  hand  one  Thomas 
Orde  an  apprentice,  ind  another  stone  fell  on  his  fellow -servant  named  Mabell  Eueret,  and  so 
brosed  hir  that  she  lived  but  four  dales  after.  Diverse  other  at  that  time  in  that  place  were  sore 
bort,  with  running  out  of  the  church  one  over  an  other  for  feare.  The  tops  of  diverse  chimnies 
in  the  citie  fell  downe,  the  houses  were  so  shaken :  a  part  of  the  casteli  at  Bishops  Stratford  in 
Emti  feU  downe«  This  eartliquake  indured  in  or  about  London  not  passing  one  minute  of  an 
bonre,  and  wis  no  more  felt.    But  iflerward  in  Kent,  and  on  the  sea  cosat  it  was  felt  three 

*  Mr.  Edwmrds  and  Mr  Steevent  have  conjectured  that  Barton  and  Woodmancotf  Tulffarly  pronounced 
fVomcoi^  ia  GloucetterBhire,  might  be  the  places  meant  by  Shakspeare ;  and  Mr  ToUet  remarks,  that 
Wmani  nay  be  pat  for  fVoipkmancote,  vulgarljr  Ocencote.  in  Warwickshire.  Vide  Reed*s  Shakweare. 
vol.  is.  p.  aO,  aaS  vol.  zii.  p  910. 

t  Act  V.  fle.S.  %  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol  xx.  p.%,ik.%. 
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liiiiefl ;  and  at  Sandwich  at  sli  of  the  clocke  the  land  not  onelie  quaked,  bul  the  lea  alao  fbmfd. 
im  that  the  ships  tottered.  At  Dover  also  the  same  houre  was  the  like,  to  that  a  p^ece  of  ihs 
rliOtf  fell  into  the  sea,  with  also  a  p^e  of  the  castell  wall  there:  a  piece  of  Saltwood  casleli  In 
Kent  fell  downe:  and  In  the  church  of  Hide  the  hels  were  heard  to  sound.  A  p^ece  of  Suiioa 
church  in  Kent  fell  downe,  the  earthquake  heing  there  nol  onlie  felt,  but  also  heard.  And  in 
all  these  places  and  others  in  east  Kent,  the  same  earthquake  was  felt  three  limes  to  moYe,  to  wit, 
atsii,  at  nine,  and  at  eleven  of  the  ck)cke.'*  * 

Id  this  passage,  to  which  we  shall  again  have  occasion  to  revert,  the  violence 
and  universality  of  the  event  described,  are  such  as  would  almost  necessarily 
form  an  era  for  reference  in  the  poet*s  mind ;  and  the  date,  indeed,  of  the  primm 
s'amina  of  the  play  in  which  the  line  above-mentioned  is  found,  may  be  nearly 
ascertained  by  this  alltision. 

If,  as  some  of  his  commentators  have  supposed,  Shakspearc  possessed  any 
grammatical  knowledge  of  the  French  and  Italian  languages,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  tlH3  acquisition  must  have  been  obtaine<l  in  the  interval  which  took  place 
btUween  his  quitting  the  grammar-school  of  Stratford  and  his  marriage,  a  period, 
if  our  arrangement  be  admitted,  of  about  six  years;  and  consequently,  any  consi- 
deration of  the  stibject  will  almost  necessarily  claim  a  place  at  the  close  of  this 
chapter. 

That  the  dramas  of  our  great  poet  exhibit  numerous  instances  in  which  both 
these  languages  are  introduced,  and  especially  the  former,  of  which  we  have  an 
entire  scene  in  Henry  V. ,  will  not  be  denied  by  any  reader  of  his  works;  nor  will 
any  person,  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  his  times,  venture  to  aflirm,  that  he 
might  not  have  acquired  by  his  own  industry,  and  through  the  medium  of  the 
introductory  booksthen  in  circulation,  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  French  and  Italian 
for  all  the  purposes  which  he  had  in  view.  We  cannot  then^fore  agree  with  Dr. 
Farmer,  when  he  asserts,  that  Shakspeare*s  acquaintance  with  these  languages 
consistiHl  only  of  a  familiar  phrase  or  two  picked  up  in  the  writers  of  the  time,  or 
the  course  of  his  conversation,  f 

The  corrupted  state  of  the  French  and  Italian  passages,  as  found  in  the  early 
iHlitions  of  our  poet*s  plays,  can  be  no  argument  that  lie  was  totally  ignorant  of 
thes4;  languages;  as  it  would  apply  with  nearly  equal  force  to  pro>e  that  he  was 
similarly  situated  with  regard  to  his  vernacular  tongue,  which  in  almost  every 
scene  of  these  very  editions  has  undergone  various  and  gross  corruptions.  Nor 
will  gn>ater  conviction  result,  when  it  is  affirmed  that  this  foreign  phraseology 
might  be  the  interpolation  of  tlio  players;  for  it  is  remains  to  be  ascertained,  that 
they  possessed  a  larger  {portion  orexotic  literature  than  Shakspeare  himself. 

The  author  of  an  essay  on  Shakspeare's  learning  in  tlie  CeMum  LUeraria^  from 
which  we  have  already  quoted  a  passage  in  favour  of  his  having  made  some  pro- 
^n^M  in  latinily,  is  likewise  of  opinion  that  his  knowledge  of  the  French  was 
greater  than  Dr.  Farmer  is  willing  to  allow. 

*'  1  have  been  confirmed  in  this  opinion,"  he  obnerves,  *'  by  a  casual  discovery  of  Shakspeare 
h4«ina  imitated  a  whole  French  line  an<l  dcKriplion  In  a  long  French  epic  poem,  written  by 
Oarnier,  called  the  **  llenriade/'  like  Voltaire's,  and  on  the  uroe  subject,  first  publisbcd  la 
1594. 

**  In  As  Yon  Like  It,  Shakspeare  gives  an  aflecling  description  of  the  different  naiuiert  of 
nicn  in  the  different  ages  of  life,  which  closes  with  these  lines : 

'  W  hat  ends  this  Htraiige  ere ntrul  history 
Is  spconil  childithnniK  and  mere  ohlivloo, 
Satwi  Itrth,  sans  eyet ,  saos  taiite,  sans  every  thing.* 

•'  Now^why  have  recourse  for  an  insipid  preposition  to  a  language  of  which  he  is  said  to  ba>e 
tern  totally  ignorant?     I  always  supposed  therefore  that  there  must  have  been  some  peculiar 

-  HnluHhi^**  Chmudn.  vol.  iv.  p.  4IG.  edit.  <>f  180R. 

t  Hrcd  tShakipnrr,  «ol.  u.  p.  86.  Mr.  Capri  l.om'ii  oniwon  of  thr  luUan  litrraturr  of  Hkak«|HMi«  ■• 
■OHWwIuit  mnrv  exlradrd  than  ny  owa.  **  My  impreMinn,'*  m*  he,  **  i«,  that  Miaka|irarr  waa  wH  iiaar- 
quaialfd  with  Ike  Mort  popular  authon  in  Itmimm  pro99 :  mm  that  hi«  ear  had  listened  to  the  CBckaatiag 
taaei  «if  Pttrmrcm  and  aomc  othcn  of  Umr  great  port*.**    Prt>(arc  tu  his  I ^ura.  p.  »cii. 
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rircunislaorc  well  known  in  tho^e  limes,  which  must  have  induced  hiro  to  give  this  motley  garb 
to  bii  language  ;«— 5ot  wlut  that  circumstance  was  1  could  not  discover  until  1  accidentally,  in  a 
foreiga  llierary  Journal,  met  wiih  a  review  of  a  republication  of  that  poem  of  Gamier  at  Paris, 
ia  which  were  inserted,  as  a  specimen  of  the  poem,  a  descripiion  of  the  appearance  of  the  ghost 
of  Admiral  Collgny  on  the  night  after  his  murder  at  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  in  the 
Mowing  liDes : 

'  SamM  pieJtf  sang  mainM^  sant  nez,  sam  oreilUt,  tang  jftux, 
Memrtri  de  toulea  parts ;  la  harhe  et  le*  cheveux 
PomdrewXf  tfuangfanietf,  chose  presque  incredible  ! 
Tant  ceiie  vision  etoit  iriste  et  horrible  V 

*'  Here  It  Immediately  appeared  to  what  autlior  Shaltspearo  had  gone  for  the  archetype  of  hb 
o«n  description  of  the  last  stage  of  old  age,  which,  by  a  parody  on  the  above  lines,  he  meant  to 
rrpresent  like  to  that  mutilated  ghost ;  and  this  seems  to  indicate  that  he  had  read  that  poem  in 
the  original ;  for  we  even  find  the  meuriri  de  toutes  parts  imitated  by  sons  every  thhig,  A 
friimd  of  mine  formerly  mentioned  this  to  Mr.  Steevens,  and  he  has  brie6y  noticed  this  parody, 
if  I  recollect  rightly,  in  his  joint  edition  along  with  Johnson,*  but  he  did  not  copy  the  original  lines 
uf  Gamier ;  nor  so  far  as  I  know  any  editor  since ;  which  however  are  too  remarkable  to  be 
altogether  consigned  to  oblivion  ;  and  it  is  not  very  likely,  that  any  Englishman  will  ever  read 
tkruogh  Ibat  long  dull  poem ;  neither  should  1  myself  have  known  of  those  lines,  if  they  had  not 
t>fefl  quoted  as  a  specimen.  Sleevens's  note  is  so  very  brief  as  to  be  quite  obscure  in  regard  to 
»hat  eooflcqnence  be  thought  deducible  from  the  imitation :  he  seems  to  suggest  as  if  there  might 
have  been  some  English  translation  of  the  puem  published,  though  now  unknown ;  this  is  the 
rooitant  refkige  for  Shakspeare's  knowledge  of  any  thing  written  originally  in  another  language. 
But  even  if  Ike  Diet  were  troe,  yet  no  translator  would  have  preserved  the  repetition  of  that  word- 
»am;  far  tlito  be  must  have  gone  to  the  French  poem  itself,  therefore  must  at  least  have  been 
able  to  read  that  line  In  French,  if  not  also  the  whole  descripiion  of  the  ghost ;  and  if  that,  why 
Dot  able  also  to  read  other  French  books?  It  may,  indeed,  be  supposed,  that  some  friend  may 
have  shown  him  the  above  description,  and  explained  to  him  ihe  meaning  of  the  French  lines, 
hot  ihif  b  only  to  make  a  second  supposition  In  order  to  support  a  former  one  made  without 
soflcienl  foundation :  we  may  just  as  well  make  a  single  supposition  at  once,  that  be  was 
hiaself  able  to  read  and  understand  it,  since  he  has  evidently  derived  from  it  his  own  description 
of  the  decrepitude  of  old  age.  Upon  the  whole,  if  his  copy  of  a  single  word  from  Holinshed,  viz. 
*  oa  tkit  side  Tiber,'  Is  a  proof  of  bU  having  read  that  historian,  why  also  b  not  his  copy  of  the 
rrpeUlion  of  noiff,  and  hb  parody  of  Coligny*s  ghost,  an  equally  good  proof  of  his  having  read 
Ike  poem  of  Gamier  in  the  original  French  language?  To  reason  otherwise  b  to  say,  that  when 
he  ^vca  ut  iMd  French,  this  proves  him  not  to  understand  it ;  and  that  when  he  gives  us  good 
French,  applied  with  propriety  and  even  with  ingenuity,  yet  this  again  equally  proves  that  he 
Df  ither  nnderstood  what  he  wrote,  nor  was  so  much  as  able  to  read  the  French  lines,  which  he  has 
thus  so  wittily  imitated.*'  f 

Dr.  Farmer  has  himself  granted  that  Shakspeare  began  to  learn  Latin  :  why 
then  not  allow,  from  premises  still  more  copious  and  convincing,  that  he  began 
likewise  to  learn  French  and  Italian?  That  he  wanted  not  inclination  for  the 
attempt,  the  frequent  use  of  these  languages  in  his  works  will  sufficiently  evince; 
that  lie  had  some  leisure  at  the  period  which  we  have  appropriated  to  these  acqtii- 
sitions,  namely,  between  the  years  1576  and  1582,  few  will  be  disposed  to  deny; 
and  that  he  had  books  which  might  enable  him  to  make  some  progress  in  these 
studies,  the  following  list  will  ascertain  : — 

1.   A  Treatyse  English  and  French  right  necessary  and  profitable  for  all  young  Children.  1560. 
t.   Principal  Rules  of  the  Italian  Grammar,  &c.     Newly  corrected  and  imprinted  by  Wykes : 
1^60.  reprinted  1567. 
S.  The  Italian  Grammar  and  Dictionary:  By  W.  Thomas.     1561. 

4.  Lentolo's  Italian  Grammar,  put  into  English :   By  Henry  Grentheni.     I57K. 

5.  Ploiche,  Peter,  Introduction  to  the  French  Tongue  :  1578. 

6.  An    Alfearie,    or  Quadruple  Dictionatie,  containing  foure  sundrie  tongues :  namelle» 
English,  Latine,  Oreeke,  and  French:    By  1.  Baret.     1580.  i 


*  TIm  solace  does  not  appemr  in  the  Variorum  edition  of  1803. 

t  r«BSiirm  l^iteraria,  vol.  iz.  p.  SH7,  et  leq. 

i  Vide  ChahMri't  Apology,  p.  549,  and  Bibliotbcca  Reediana  p  9 
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In  short,  with  regard  to  the  literature  of  Shakspeare,  the  nearest  approilmation 
to  the  truth  will  be  found  to  arise  from  taking  a  medium  course  between  the  con- 
clusions of  Dr.  Farmer,  and  of  those  who  have  gone  into  a  contrary  extreme. 
That  he  had  made  some  and  that  the  usual  progress  in  the  Latin  language  during 
the  short  period  of  his  school-education,  it  is,  we  think,  in  vain  to  deny;  but  tliat 
he  ever  attained  the  power  of  reading  a  Roman  classic  with  facility,  cannot  ^ith 
any  probability  be  affirmed:  it  will  bo  likewise,  we  are  disposed  to  believe,  equally 
rational  and  correct,  if  we  conclude,  from  the  evidence  which  his  genius  and  his 
works  afford,  that  his  acquaintance  >i^ith  the  French  and  Italian  languages  was 
not  merely  confined  to  the  picking  up  a  familiar  phrase  or  two  from  the  conversa- 
tion or  writings  of  others,  but  that  he  had  actually  commenced,  and  at  an  early 
period  too,  the  study  of  these  languages,  though,  from  his  situation,  and  the 
circumstances  of  his  life,  he  had  neither  the  means  nor  the  opportunity  of  cultiva^ 
ing  them  to  any  considerable  extent.  * 

*  Since  theie  obser? ationt  were  written,  a  work  has  fkUen  ioto  mjr  haodi  under  the  title  of  **  A  Tnm 
Uk  Quest  of  Oenenlopy,  through  several  parts  of  Wales.  Somersetihire,  and  Wiltshire,  in  a  Series  of 
letters  to  a  Friend  ui 
with  vari(»us  Aneedotes 
a  Barrister.**    liondon,  1811. 

lliese  Biaauscripu  ascribed  to  Sbakspeare,  which,  from  the  language  and  sentiment  of  almost  etcry 
line,  are  naaifestlj  a  mere  fiction,  are  said  to  have  been  purchnsed  nt  an  aucticm  at  Cnrmaertbca,  coa- 
•istingof  verses  end  letters  that  passed  between  Shaksiieare  and  his  mistress  Anne  llathewaj,  together 
with  HTtters  to  and  from  him  and  others,  a  jouraal  of  Shakupeare,  nn  account  of  many  of  his  pla)«.  me- 
moirs of  his  life  br  himself.  Sec.  I  have  mentioned  the  publication  in  this  fJaoe,  as  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  fabricator  of  these  MSS.,  whoever  he  is,  appears  to  have  entertained  an  idea  simikr  lo 
my  own.  with  regard  io  the  period  when  our  poet  attempted  the  ncquiNttioo  of  the  aiodem  baguafM; 
for  of  the  supposed  memoirs  said  to^  be  written  by  Shakspeare  himself,  the  following,  among  others,  m 
given  as  a  specimen :  — 

**  Having  an  emest  desier  to  leme  forraine  tonges,  it  was  mie  good  happ  to  have  ia  mie  fatbcre'e  howta 
an  Italian,  one  Girolama  Albergi,  tho  he  went  bve  the  name  of  Francesco  Maniini.  a  dier  of  wool* ;  bill 
be  was  not  what  he  wished  to  iwsse  for ;  he  had  the  bree«Unge  of  a  gcntilm^n,  and  was  a  richte 


seboler.     It  was  he  taught  me  the  littel  Italian  I  know,  and  rubbed  up  my  l^ttcn ;  we  redd  Bandelb's 
Novells  together,  from  the  which  1  gatherid  some  delliceous  flowres  to  stick  in  mie  dramattick  poseyt 
He  was*nevew  to  Battisto  Tibaldi,  who  made  a  translacion  of  the  Greek  jmete,  Uomar,  iato  llaliaa; 
be  showed  me  a  ooiipy  of  it  given  him  by  his  kinsman,  Ercole  Tibaldi  **    r,  tOl^ 

I  must  do  theautnor  of  this  literary  forgery,  however,  the  juHtice  to  say,  that  in  taste  and  geniai  be 
!■  immeasurably  beyond  his  youthful  pred««M«or,  and  that  scmn*  of  the  verses  ascribed  to  Ammm  Ha- 
theway.  as  be  terms  her,  possess  no  inconsiderable  beauties.  It  is  most  emtraordinary,  however,  thai 
aay  individual  should  venture  to  bring  forward  the  foUoviing  lines,  which  are  exquisitely  modeta  ia  '*  ' 
structure,  as  the  production  of  a  cottage  girl  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

*"  TO  THE  BELOVYD  OF  THE  MUSES  AND  MEE. 

**  SvirEFTlNwanue  of  Av«m,  thou  whoose  art 
Can  minild  at  will  the  human  hart. 
C  an  drawefnmi  aD  wh<»  reade  or  beare, 
The  unresisted  saiile  and  teare : 

By  thee  a  vy  liege  maiden  found, 
No  rare  had  I  for  measured  Noundc ; 
To  dre««ie  the  flcese  that  Willie  wrought 
Was  all  1  kaewe,  wav  all  I  sought. 

At  thie  Nofte  lure  too  quirke  I  6ewe, 
Knamored  of  thie  songi*  1  grew  : 
The  dihtaffi*  mi  Mine  w^n  la>d  aside. 
And  an  ma«*  wuiirk  thie  strayncs  supply'il. 

Thou  gavtiit  at  first  th*  inchanting  quill. 
And  r^rrie  kiMi  c<»nvay'd  thie  skill ; 
i/'nfelt.  ye  maiden,  ye  cannot  tell 
'Itie  wondrous  force  of  suche  a  spril. 

Nor  marveil  if  th'w  breath  transfuse 
A  charme  replratr  with  everie  muse  ; 
The^  cluster  rounde  thie  lippea.  and  thyne 
Distdl  tbeire  sweetet  improvM  on  myne. 

A.<«MA  lUlllI«A¥." 
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CHAPTER  IV- 

married  to  Anne  Hathaway*— Account  or  the  Hathaways — Cottage  at  Shottery — Birth 
•f  his  eldett  Child,  Susanna — Hamnet  and  Judith  baptized—A uecdote  of  Shakspeare— Sbak- 
apparently  settled  in  the  Country. 


Skakspeabe  married  and  became  the  father  of  a  family  at  a  very  early  period ; 
fit  period,  indeed,  when  most  young  men,  even  in  his  own  days,  had  only  com- 
pleted their  school-education.  He  had  probably  been  attached  also  to  the  object 
of  Ms  aflectioos,  who  resided  very  near  to  him,  for  a  year  or  two  previous  to  the 
■optial  connection,  which  took  place  in  1582;  and  Mr.  Malone  is  inclined  to 
bdieve  that  the  ceremony  was  performed  either  at  Hampton-Lacy,  or  at  Billesley, 
ia  the  August  of  that  year,  *  when  consequently  the  poet  had  not  attained  the  age 
of  eighteen  and  a  half  I 

The  maiden  name  of  the  lady  who  had  induced  her  lover  to  enter  thus  early  on 
the  world,  with  little  more  than  his  passion  to  console,  and  his  genius  to  support 
theniy  was  Anne  Hathaway,  the  daughter  of  Richard  Hathaway,  a  substantial 
jeamaDy  residing  at  Shottery,  a  village  about  a  mile  distant  from  Stratford.  It 
appears  also  from  the  tombrstone  of  his  mistress f  in  the  church  of  Stratford,  that 
she  must  have  been  born  in  1556,  and  was  therefore  eight  years  older  than 
himself. 

Of  the  family  of  the  Hathaways,  little  now,  except  the  record  of  a  few  deaths 
aad  baptisms,  can  be  ascertained  with  precison :  in  the  register-books  of  the  parish 
of  Stratford,  the  following  entry,  in  all  probability,  refers  to  the  father  of  the 
poet's  wife: — **  Johanna,  daughter  of  Richard  Hathaway,  otherwise  Gardiner^  of 
Siiottery,  was  baptized  May  9,  1596.*'  % 

As  the  register  does  not  commence  before  1558,  the  baptism  of  Anne  could  not 
ol  course  be  included;  but  it  appears  that  the  family  of  this  Richard  was  pretty 
anmerous,  for  Thomas  his  son  was  baptized  at  Stratford,  April  12,  1569;  John, 
another  son,  Feb.  3.  1574;  and  William,  another  son,  Nov.  39,  1578.  §  Thomas 
died  at  Stratford  in  1654-5,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five.**  That  the 
Hathaways  have  continued  resident  at  Shottery  and  the  neighbourhood,  down  to 
the  present  age,  will  be  evident  from  the  note  below,  which  records  their  deaths 
to  the  year  1785,  as  inscribed  on  the  floor,  in  the  nave  and  aisle  of  Stratford 
church,  ff 

The  cottage  at  Shottery,  in  which  Anne  and  her  parents  dwelt,  is  said  to  bo  yet 
standing,  and  is  still  pointed  out  to  strangers  as  a  subject  of  curiosity.  It  is  now 
ioipossible  to  substantiate  the  truthof  the  tradition;  but  Mr.  Ireland,  who  has  given 
a  sketch  of  this  cottage  in  his  Picturesque  Views  on  the  Avon,  observes, 

*'  It  is  sUll  occupied  by  the  deseendants  of  her  family,  who  are  poor  and  numerous.  To  this 
lane  homble  cottage  1  was  referred  when  pursuing  the  same  inquiry,  by  the  late  Mr.  Harte,  6t 

•  Reed's  Shakapeare,  toI   i.  p.  139,  note  4. 

t  Heere  Lyeth  Interrid  The  Bodye  of  Anne,  Wife  of  Mr.  Willuun  Shalispeare,  Wlio  Depted.  This 
lile  The  6th  Day  of  Avgrst,  IGS3,  Being  of  The  Age  of  67  Yeares."— Whaler's  Stratford,  p.  76. 

t  Reed**  Sbakspeare,  toL  i.  p.  133.  $  Ibid,  p.  184.    Note  by  Blalooe. 

••  Ibid,  p.  1«. 

tt  **  RicWd  Hatliaway,  of  Siiottery,  died  15th  AprD,  1693.  Robert  Hathaway  died  4th  March,  1738, 
■ffedSl  Edmund  Hathaway  died  14th  June,  1739.  aged  67.  Jane  his  wife  died  13th  Dec.  1739,  aged  64. 
JohB  Hathaway  died  II th  Oct.  1781,  aged 39.  Abigail,  wife  of  John  Hathaway,  jun.  of  budding,  died 
Uk  ai  May.  1735,  aged  39.  Mary  her  daughter  died  13th  July,  1735,  aged  10  weeks.  Robert  Hathaway, 
mm  of  Robert  and  Sarah  Hathaway,  died  the  Ist  of  March,  1733,  aged  31 .  Ursula,  wife  of  John  Hathaway, 
died  the  -23d  of  Janry,  1731,  aged  50.  John  Hathaway,  sen.  diet!  the  5th  of  Sept.  1753,  aged  73.  John 
lialhaway ,  of  Haddington,  died  the  33d  of  June,  1775,  aged  67.  S.  H.  1766.  S.  H.  1>85.>»— Wbeler's  History 
mai  Aatiquitiet  of  Stratford-upon-Avou,  p  55. 
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Stratford,  beforf-menlioned.  He  told  me  there  was  an  old  oak  chair,  that  had  alwa%«  in  hit 
remembrance  been  called  Shakspetire's  courting  chair,  with  a  purse  thai  had  been  liken  ise  hi«. 
and  handed  down  Trom  him  to  his  grand-daughter  Lady  Bernard,  and  Trom  her  through  the 
Hathaway  family  to  those  of  the  present  doy.  From  the  best  information  1  was  able  to  collect  at 
the  time,  I  was  induced  to  consider  this  account  as  authentic,  and  from  a  wish  to  obtain  the 
smallest  trifle  apperlalning  to  our  Shakspeare,  1  became  a  purchaser  of  these  relics.  Of  ibe 
chair  1  have  here  given  a  sketch  :  it  is  of  a  dale  suflScienlly  ancient  to  justify  the  credibility  of  its 
history  ;  and  as  to  farther  proof,  it  must  rest  on  the  traditional  opinion  and  the  character  of  Ikn 
poor  family.  The  purse  is  about  four  inches  square,  and  is  curiously  wrought  witli  small  black 
and  white  bugles  and  beads ;  the  tassels  arc  of  the  same  materials.  The  bed  and  other  fumitore 
In  the  room  where  the  chair  stood,  have  the  appearance  of  so  high  antiquity,  as  to  leave  m* 
doubl  but  that  they  might  all  have  been  the  furniture  of  Ibis  bouse  long  before  the  lime  of 
8bakspeare. 

**The  proprietor  of  this  himllure,  an  old  woman  upwards  of  seventy,  had  slept  in  the  bed 
from  her  childhood,  and  was  always  told  it  had  been  there  since  the  house  was  built.  Her 
abs«>lute  refusal  to  pari  with  this  bed  at  any  price  was  one  of  the  circumstances  v»htcli  led  lii  a 
persuasion  that  1  had  not  listened  with  too  easy  credulity  to  the  talc  she  told  me  respecting  the 
articles  I  had  purchased.  By  the  same  person  1  was  informed,  thai  at  the  time  of  the  Jubilee, 
the  late  George  t)arrick  oblained  from  her  a  small  inkstand,  and  a  pair  of  fringed  gloves,  said 
to  have  been  worn  by  Shakspeare."* 

Of  tho  personal  charms  of  the  poet*8  mistress  nothing  has  been  transmitted  to 
lis  by  which  we  can  form  tlio  smallest  estimate,  nor  can  we  positively  ascertain 
whether  convenience,  or  the  attraction  of  a  U^autifiil  form,  was  the  chief  promoter 
of  this  early  connection.  Mr.  Rowe  merely  observes,  that,  *'  in  order  to  settle  in 
the  world  after  a  family-manner,  he  thought  fit  to  marry  while  he  was  yet  very  f 
young;**  language  which  seems  to  imply  that  prudence  was  the  priiiie  mothe 
with  the  youthful  bard.  Theobald  proceeds  still  further,  and  declan>s  **  it  i^ 
probable,  a  view  of  interest  might  partly  sway  his  conduct  in  this  |)oint :  for  hr 
married  the  daughter  of  a  substantial  yeoman  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  she  had 
the  start  of  him  in  age  no  less  than  eight  }ears.** :{:  Capell,  on  the  contrary, 
thinks  that  the  marriage  was  contracted  against  the  wishes  of  his  father*  whose 
displeasure  was  the  consequence  of  their  union.  ^ 

A  moment's  consideration  of  tlie  character  of  Shakspeare  will  induce  us  In 
conclude  that  inten'st  could  not  be  his  leading  object  in  forming  the  matrimoni.il 
tie.  In  no  stage  of  his  subsequent  life  does  a  motive  of  this  kind  appear  strongly 
to  have  influenced  him;  and  it  is  well  known,  from  facts  which  we  shall  ha\e 
occasion  shortly  to  n*cord,  that  his  juvenility  at  Stratford  was  marked  rather  by 
carelessness  and  dissipation,  than  by  the  cool  calculations  of  |MTuniary  wisdom. 
In  short,  to  adopt,  with  slight  variation,  a  line  of  his  own,  we  may  conOdently 
assert  that  at  this  period, 

**  Love  and  Liberty  crept  in  the  mind  and  marrow  of  hia  youth.** 

Timom  of  AthtuM. 

Neither  can  we  agree  with  Mr.  Capell  in  supposing  that  the  father  of  our  banl 
was  averse  to  the  connection;  a  sup|M)sition  which  he  has  built  on  tlie  idt*a  of  old 
Mr.  Shaks|M*an'  iN'ing  *'  a  man  of  no  little  substance,**  and  that  by  this  marria::i' 
of  his  son  he  was  disappointed  in  a  design  which  he  had  formed  of  standing  him 
to  a  l-niversity !  **  Now  it  has  lMM*n  pnived  that  John  Shaksp<*an'  was,  at  thi< 
period,  if  not  in  distn*sscMl  yet  in  embarrass^Ml  circumstances,  and  that  neither  tlie 
schooNnlucation  of  his  son,  nor  his  suLs(*qiient  employment  at  home,  could  bi* 
auch  as  was  calculated  in  any  d(*gn*e  to  pn*pan*  him  for  an  academical  life. 

We  conclude,  then?fon%  and  certainly  with  every  probability  on  our  side,  th.it 
the  young  |KM*t*s  attachment  to  Anne  Hathaway  was  not  only  |NTfectly  disinl««- 
resti*d,  but  had  met  likewise  with  tlie  approbation  of  his  partMits.    This  will  ap|N*ar 


•  IrakuMl'*  Virws.  p.  «NU.909. 
%  RfTd'« !4h«k«M«r^  %'il   i  p   IftI 

"  i^«/.  «4ii.  i.T- m 


-[  Rerila  Sluik4|t«-iin*,  m\\  i.  p  GO. 
f  Ibid.  v<4  i.  |».  3&3,  w»us  I. 
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with  more  rerisimilitude  if  wo  consider,  in  the  first  place,  that  though  his  hride 
were  eight  years  older  than  himself,  still  she  could  be  but  in  her  twenty-sixth 
rear,  an  age  compatible  with  youth,  and  with  the  most  alluring  beauty;  secondly, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  finances  of  young  Shakspeare  were  in  the  least  im- 
proved by  the  connection;  and  thirdly,  we  know  that  he  remained  some  years 
at  Stratford  after  his  marriage,  which  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  have  done, 
had  he  been  at  variance  with  his  father. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  and  it  is  indeed  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  not  a  frag- 
ment of  the  bard*s  poetry,  addressed  to  his  Warwickshire  beauty,  has  been 
rescued  from  oblivion;  for  that  the  muse  of  Shakspeare  did  not  lie  dormant  on  an 
occasion  so  propitious  to  her  inspiration  we  must  believe,  both  from  the  custom 
of  the  times,  and  from  his  own  amatory  disposition.     He  has  himself  told  us  that 

(<  Nerer  durat  poet  touch  a  pen  to  write, 

Uotil  his  ink  were  tempered  with  love's  sighs.** — 

Love^t  Labour*t  Lost,  Act  W.  so.  8. 

and  we  have  seen  that  an  opportunity  for  qualification  was  very  early  placed 
within  his  power.  That  he  availed  himself  of  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  had 
his  efliisions,  on  this  occasion,  descended  to  posterity, we  should,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  made  acquainted  with  several  interesting  particulars  relative  to  his 
early  life  and  character,  and  to  the  person  and  disposition  of  his  mistress.  * 

Our  ignorance  on  this  subject,  however,  would  have  been  compensated,  had 
any  authentic  documents  been  preserved  relative  to  his  establishment  at  Stratford, 
in  consequence  of  his  marriage ;  but  of  his  business,  or  professional  employment, 
DO  information,  or  tradition  to  be  depended  upon,  has  reached  us.  We  can  only 
infer,  from  the  evidence  produced  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  from  the  ne- 
cessity, which  must  now  have  occurred,  of  providing  for  a  family-establishment, 
that  if,  as  we  have  reason  to  conclude,  he  had  entered  on  the  exercise  of  a  branch 
of  the  manorial  law,  previous  to  his  marriage,  and  with  a  view  towards  that  event, 
he  would,  of  course,  be  compelled,  from  prudential  motives,  to  continue  that 
occupation,  after  he  had  become  a  householder,  and  most  probably  to  combine 
with  it  the  business  of  a  woolstapler,  either  on  his  own  separate  interest,  or  in 
concert  with  his  father. 

If  any  further  incitement  were  wanting  to  his  industry,  it  was  soon  imparted; 
lor,  to  the  claims  upon  him  as  a  husband,  were  added,  during  the  following  year, 
thosewhich  a^chto  thenameofa  parent;  his  eldest  child,  Susanna,  being  born 
in  May,  lp9S^  and  baptized  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month.  Thus,  scarcely  had 
our  poet  completed  his  nineteenth  year,  when  the  most  serious  duties  of  life  were 
imperiously  forced  upon  his  attention,  under  circumstances  perhaps  of  narrow  for- 
tune not  altogether  calculated  to  render  their  performance  easy  and  pleasant;  a 
situation  which,  on  a  superficial  view,  would  not  appear  adapted  to  afford  that 
leisure,  that  free  and  unencumbered  state  of  intellect,  so  necessary  to  mental 
exertion ;  but  with  Shakspeare  the  pressure  of  these  and  of  pecuniary  difficulties 
served  only  to  awaken  that  energy  and  elasticity  of  mind,  which,  ultimately  direct- 
ing his  talents  into  their  proper  channel,  called  forth  the  brightest  and  most  suc- 
cessful emanations  of  a  genius  nearly  universal. 

The  family  of  the  youthful  bard  gathered  round  him  with  rapidity;  for, 
in  lM4~6y  it  was  increased  by  the  birth  of  twins,  a  son  and  daughter,  named 
Uamnet  and  Judith,  who  were  baptized  on  February  the  2d,  of  the  same  year. 

The  boy  was  christened  by  the  name  of  Hamnot  in  compliment  to  his  god- 
father Mr.  Haronet  Sadler,  and  the  girl  was  called  Judith,  from  a  similar  deference 
to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Judith  Sadler,  who  acted  as  her  sponsor.    Mr.   Hamnet  or 

*  BoiMiaff  am  the  bish  credibiUty  of  Shakspeare  haring  employed  his  poetical  talents,  at  thin  period,  oa 
the  snhicct  afareat  to  nit  heart,  two  ingenious  frentlemcn  hare  been  so  obliginK  as  not  onlj  to  furaish  him 
w'nh  words  on  this  occasion,  but  to  offer  these  to  the  world  as  the  genuine  product  of  Ins  genius.  It  is 
•carcdy  aceetsarj  ta  add,  that  I  allude  to  the  Shakspeare  Papers  of.young  Ireland ;  and  to  a  Tour  in  Quest 
vf  Gcnealofj,  bj  k  Barrister. 
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Hamlet  Sadler,  for  they  were  considered  as  synonymous  names,  and  therefore 
used  indiscriminately/  appears  to  have  been  some  relation  of  the  Shakspeare 
family;  he  is  one  of  the  witnesses  to  Shakspeare*s  will,  and  is  remembered  in  it  in 
the  following  manner: — ^^Item^  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Hamlet  Sadler  twenty«-si& 
shillings  eight-pence,  to  buy  him  a  ring.*'  Mr.  Sadler  died  at  Stratford  in  Oe^ 
tober,  1624,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  about  the  year  1550.  His  wife  was 
buried  there  March  23,  1613-14,  and  Mr.  Malone  conjectures  that  our  poet  wu 
probably  godfather  to  their  son  William,  who  was  baptized  at  Stratford,  February 
/Afcf  -^  5,  1797-8.  f  In  the  Stratford  Register  are  to  be  found  entries  of  the  baptism  of 
six  of  Mr.  Sadler's  children,  four  sons  and  two  daughters^  William  being  the  last 
but  one. 

An  anecdote  of  Shakspeare,  unappropriated  to  any  particular  period  of  his  lif<\ 
and  which  may  with  as  much,  if  not  more,  probability,  be  ascribed  to  this  stact; 
of  his  biography,  as  to  any  subsequent  era,  has  been  preserved  as  a  tradition  at 
Stratford.  A  drunken  blacksmith,  with  a  carbuncled  face,  reeling  up  to  Sliak- 
speare^  as  he  was  leaningover  a  mcrcer^s  door,  exclaimed,  with  much  vociferation, 

**  Now,  Mr  Shakspbarb,  tell  me,  if  yon  can. 

The  difference  between  a  youth  and  a  youog  man  ?  " 

a  question  which  immediately  drew  from  our  poet  the  following  reply: 

**  Thon  ton  of  fire,  with  thy  fact  like  a  wtaple, 

llie  ume  difference  as  between  a  scalded  and  a  coddled  apple.** 

A  part  of  the  wit  of  this  anecdote,  which,  says  Mr.  Malone,  **  was  related  near  fifty 
years  ago  to  a  gentleman  at  Stratford,  by  a  person  then  above  eighty  years  of  age. 
whose  father  might  have  been  contemporary  with  Shakspeare,"  turns  upon  the 
comparison  between  the  blacksmith's  face  and  a  species  of  maple,  the  bark  of 
which,  according  to  Evelyn,  is  uncommonly  rough,  and  the  grain  undulated  and 
crisped  into  a  variety  of  curls. 

It  would  appear,  indeed,  from  a  book  published  in  1611,  under  the  title  of 
'^Tarleton's  leasts,"  that  this  fancied  resemblance  was  a  frequent  source  of  sar- 
castic wit;  for  it  is  there  recorded  of  this  once  celebrated  comedian,  that,  **as  be 
was  performing  some  part  Ut  the  Bull  in  Bishopsgate-street,  where  the  Queen's 

[layers  oftentimes  played,'  while  he  was  *  kneeling  down  to  ask  his  bther's 
lesslng,'  a  fellow  in  the  gallery  threw  an  apple  at  him,  which  hit  him  on  the 
cheek.  He  immediately  took  up  the  apple,  and,  advancing  to  the  audience,  ad- 
dressed them  in  these  lines: 

'  Gontlemen,  this  fellow,  with  kii  fact  of  mappU, 
Instead  of  a  pippin  hath  throwiie  me  an  apple ; 
But  as  for  an  apple  he  bath  cast  a  crab. 
So  instead  of  an  honest  woman  God  hath  sent  him  a  drab.* 

*  The  people,' says  the  relator,  laughed  heartily;  for  the  fellow  had  a  quean  to 
his  wife.' "4: 

Shakspeare  was  now,  to  all  appearance,  settled  in  the  country ;  he  was  carrying 
on  his  own  and  his  father's  business;  he  was  married  and  had  a  family  around 
him;  a  situation  in  which  the  comforts  of  domestic  privacy  might  be  predicted 
within  his  reach,  but  which  augured  little  of  that  splendid  destiny,  that  universal 
fame  and  unparalleled  celebrity,  which  awaited  his  future  career. 

In  adherence,  therefore,  to  the  plan  which  we  liave  announc4*d,  of  connecting 
ttie  circumstances  of  the  times  with  our  author's  life,  we  have  chosen  this  period 
of  it,  as  admirably  adapted  for  the  introduction  of  a  survey  of  country  life  and 

*  Thus  io  thr  will  <»f  Shakfpeare  wr  read.  **  I  tivr  and  bequmtb  to  Hofft/W  Sadler;**  when  at  the  close, 
Mr  Sadler  aa  a  wiinnt  writes  nb  cbfMtiaa  oane  Hamntt.  See  MakMie*0  note  uo  this  vabjrct,  Rosffs  Shnk- 
apenre,  «ol.  i.  p.  136. 

t  Reed*!  Hbaktpcare,  voL  i.  p.  166,  note  I 

I  Malone's  llis&ficsl  Aeoouat  of  the  Rof  Iwh  Stafe,  Shnkspcare'i  Work*  p.  Ixxt. 
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BinnerSy  ito  customs,  diversions,  and  superstitions,  as  they  existed  in  the  age  of 
Shakspeare.  These,  therefore,  will  be  the  subject  of  the  immediately  following 
riiapters,  in  which  it  shall  be  our  particular  aim,  among  the  numerous  authorities 
to  which  we  shall  be  obliged  to  have  recourse,  to  draw  from  the  poet  himself  those 
Mssages  which  throw  light  upon  the  topics  as  they  rise  to  view ;  an  arrange-* 
jettent  which,  when  it  shall  have  been  carried,  in  all  its  various  branches,  through 
ka  work,  will  clearly  show,  that  from  Shakspeare,  more  than  from  any  other  poet, 
I  to  be  collected  the  history  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  so  far  as  that  history 
thtes  to  popular  usage  and  amusement. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  View  of  Coantry-Life  dur'iDg  the  Age  of  Shakspeare— -Its  Maimers  and  Customs — Rural 

Characters. 

It  may  be  necessary,  in  the  commencement  of  this  chapter,  to  remark,  that 
rural  life,  in  the  strict  acceptation  of  the  term,  will  be  at  present  the  exclusive 
object  of  attention  ;  a  survey  of  jthe  manners  and  customs  of  the  metropolis,  and 
of  the  superior  orders  of  society,  being  deferred  to  a  subsequent  portion  of  the  work. 

No  higher  character  will,  therefore,  be  introduced  in  this  sketch  than  the 
Country  Squire,  constituting  according  to  Harrison,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1580, 
Nie  of  the  second  order  of  gentlemen  ;  for  these,  he  remarks,  ''be  divided  into 
two  sorts,  as  the  baronio  or  estate  of  lords  (which  conteineth  barons  and  all  above 
that  degree],  and  also  those  that  be  no  lords,  as  knights,  esquires,  and  simple  gen- 
tlemen." *  He  has  also  furnished  us,  in  another  place,  with  a  more  precise  defi- 
utkm  of  the  character  under  consideration.  ''  Esquire  (which  we  call  commonlio 
squire)  is  a  French  word,  and  so  much  in  Latine  as  Scutiger  vel  Armige,  and  such 
ire  all  those  which  beare  armes,  or  armoires,  testimonies  of  their  race  from  whence 
they  be  descended.  They  were  at  the  first  costerels  or  bearers  of  the  armes  of 
tiafons,  or  knights,  and  thereby  being  instructed  in  martiall  knowledge,  had  that 
name  for  a  dignitie  given  to  distinguish  them  from  common  souldiers  called  Gre- 
sarii  Milities  when  they  were  together  in  the  field."  f 

It  is  curious  to  mark  the  minute  distinctions  of  gentlemen  as  detailed  at  this 
[leriod,  in  the  various  books  of  Armorie  or  Heraldrie.  The  science,  indeed,  was 
mltivated.  In  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  with  an  enthusiasm  which  has  never  since 
been  equalled,  and  the  treatises  on  the  subject  were  consequently  multitudinous. 

"  -^—  If  no  gentieman,  why  then  no  arms,"  ^ 

ncUims  our  poet ;  the  aspirants,  therefore,  to  this  distinction  were  numerous, 
ind  in  the  **  Gentleman*8  Academie ;  or.  The  Booke  of  St.  Albans,**  published  by 
(jcnase  Harkham  in  1595,  which  ho  says  in  the  dedication  was  then  absolutely 
'*  necessarie  and  behovefull  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  gentlemen  of  this 
Boiuishing  ile— in  the  heroicall  and  excellent  study  of  Armory,"  we  find  "  nine 
fortet"  and  **  foure  manor*'  of  gentlemen  expressly  distinguished. 

**  or  nine  sortes  of  gentlemen  : 
"  Flra,  there  is  a  genUeman  of  ancestry  and  blood. 
**  A  gentiemio  of  btood. 

■*  A  gemieman  of  coat-armour,  and  those  are  three,  one  of  the  kings  badge,  another  of 
tordihip,  and  the  third  of  killing  a  pagan. 

*  Hniimhcd'A  Chronirles,  edit  of  1807,  in  six  fol.  4to,  toI.  i.  p.  376. 

t  Hdiashcd,  vol.  i.  p.  S73,  ^  Taming  of  ib«  Shrew,  act  ii.  «r  I. 
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A  gentleman  untiiall :  a  genileman  Ipocrafei :  a  gentleman  sptrituall  and  temporal! :  tbrrc 
if  alto  a  gentleman  •pirituaU  and  (emporall. — 

**  The  divert  maner  of  gentlemen  : 
"  There  are  fonre  maner  of  gentlemen,  to  wit,  one  of  auncetlrie,  which  mntt  needet  beeaf 
blood,  and  three  of  coate-armour,  and  not  of  blood  :  at  one  a  frentleman  of  coate-armour  of  tbt 
kingt  badge,  which  It  of  armet  given  him  by  an  herauld  :  another  it,  to  whome  the  kiof  giteih 
a  lordethlppe,  to  a  yeoman  by  bit  lettert  patlentt,  and  to  hit  helret  for  efer,  whereby  bee  may 
l>eare  the  coale-armour  of  the  tame  lordethippe :  the  thirde  it,  if  a  yeoman  kill  a  geotleiMn, 
Pagan  or  Saraien,  whereby  he  may  of  right  weare  hit  coate-armoar  :  and  iome  bolde  opinion, 
that  if  one  chrittian  doe  kill  an  other,  and  if  it  be  lawf^ll  baUeli,  ibey  may  weare  each  coalt- 
armour,  yet  it  it  not  to  good  at  where  the  chrittian  killet  the  Pagan." 

We  have  also  the  virtues  and  vices  proper  or  contrary  to  the  character  of  the 
gentleman,  the  former  of  which  are  divided  into  Ave  amorous  and  four  sovereign : 
**  the  five  amorous  are  these, — lordly  of  countenance,  speech,  wise  in  answere, 
perfitte  in  government  and  cherefull  to  faithfulnes  :  the  foure  soveraigne  arc  these 
lewe,— oatlies  are  no  swearing,  patient  in  aflliction,  knowledge  of  his  owne  birth, 
and  to  feare  to  offend  his  soveraigne."  *  The  vices  w  hich  are  likewise  enume- 
rated as  nine,  are  all  modifications  of  cowardice,  lechery,  and  drunkenness. 

*  Of  the  very  rare  tract  froin  which  these  extractt  are  taken,  the  followiniK  it  the  eotii^  title-pa|te  :— 
**  The  Gentleman's  Academie ;  or,  the  Booke  of  St.  Albana  :  containing  three  mont  emact  and  eieetteat 
Booket :  the  fimt  of  Hawking,  the  teoond  of  all  the  proper  Termes  of  lliintinc,  and  the  last  of  Anaorie  : 
all  compiled  by  Juliana  Barnes,  in  the  Yere  from  the  Incarnation  of  Christ  I4R6.  And  now  reduced  ioln 
a  better  method,  by  O.  M.  London.  Printed  for  Humphrev  Lownes,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  liit  akop  ia 
Paules  Church-yard,  1696.**  This  curious  edition  of  the  *^  Booke  of  St.  Alhans,**  aocoouBodalcd  lo  the 
days  of  Sbakspeare,  containi  96  leaves  4to.  and  I  Khali  add  the  interesting  dedication : 

**  To  the  Gentlem«Mi  of  England  : 
and  all  good  fellowship 
of  Ifiintsmen  and 
Falconers. 

**  Gentlemeo,  this  booke,  intrcting  of  Hawking,  Hunting,  and  Armorie ;  the  oricinall  oopie  of  the  wiuek 
was  doone  at  St.  Albans,  about  what  time  the  excellent  arte  of  printing  was  first  brought  out  of  flnman^. 
and  practised  here  in  England :,  which  booke,  because  of  the  antiquitie  of  the  same,  and  the  things  thema 
contained,  being  so  necessarie  and  behovefuU  to  the  acoompltshaient  of  the  centlemen  of  this  muiskiaf 
lie,  and  others  which  take  delisht  in  either  of  these  noble  sports,  or  in  that  beroicall  and  ezcelleot  stodjr 
of  Armory,  1  have  revived  andbrou^t  again  to  ligit  the  same  which  was  almost  altogether  fbr^ttcn,  aad 
either  few  or  none  of  the  perfect  copies  thereof  remaining,  except  in  their  bands,  who  wel  knowing  the  ex- 
cellency of  the  worke,  and  the  rareoesse  of  the  booke,  smothered  the  same  from  the  world,  thereby  to 
inrich  themselves  in  private  with  the  knowledge  of  these  delixhts.  Therfore  I  humbly  crave  pardon  of  the 
precise  and  judicial  reader,  if  sometimes  I  use  the  the  words  of  the  ancient  authour,  in  such  plaint  aad 
homcl;r  Engluh,  as  that  time  affoorded,  not  being  so  regardful^  nor  tying  myself  so  stricdy  lo  deliver  any 
thing  in  the  firoper  and  peculiar  wordes  and  terroes  of  arte,  which  for  the  lo^e  I  beare  to  antiquitiej  aad  In 
the  honest  simplicitie  oi  those  former  times,  1  observe  as  wel  beseeming  the  subject,  and  no  vrnit  du^paee- 
f^  to  the  vrorke,  our  long  being  not  of  such  puritie  then,  as  at  this  day  the  poets  of  our  age  have  raised  it 
to :  of  whom,  and  in  wliose  behalf  I  wil  say  thus  much,  that  our  nation  may  only  thinke  heraelf  hshiiliKni 
for  the  glory  and  exact  compendiousnes  of  our  language.  Thus  submitting  our  academy  to  your  kind 
censures  ami  friendly  acceptance  of  the  snme,  and  requesting  you  to  reade  with  iadifSnency,  and  eorrcrl 
with  judgement :  I  commit  vou  to  Gttd.  G.  M.** 

From  this  dedication  we  learn  that  the  original  edition  of  the  Booke  of  St  Albans  was  as  scarce  towards 
the  close  of  the  Rixleenth  century  a<  at  the  |>resent  day  :  that  ^  few  or  ncme  of  the  perfect  copies  **  were  tn 
be  obtained ;  f<>r  that  those  were  in  the  hands  of  Bibliomaniacs  who  (like  loo  many  now  exialiag) 

the  rareneese(aad 


ither'd  them  from  the  world.**  We  have,  therefore,  even  reason  tocooclude,  from  **  the  rarcneese(< 
oottsequent  value)  of  the  booke  **  of  14%,  that  the  copy  ol  Juliana's  work  in  the  library  of  Hhakspcarc, 
was  the  edition  by  Markham  of  1696.  1  shall  just  add,  that  the  copy  now  before  me,  was  purehasnd  ai 
the  Roxburgh  sale,  for  9/.  I9«.  6d.  !  It  is,  notwithstanding,  probable,  from  the  |wcai#MWiilMe  ai- 
lending  Markham*s  re-impression,  that  this  sum,  great  as  it  may  appear,  wfll  be  exceeded  at  aomo 
Allure  sale. 

The  attachment  of  Gervase  Markham  to  the  suhiects  which  emploved  the  pen  of  his  (avonrite  Priotvas, 
ii  very  hapnily  introduced  by  Mr  Dibdin,  while  alluding  to  the  similar  propensities  of  the  modem  Mark- 
ham, Mr.  Haslewood.  **  Up  starts  Floristl,  and  blown  hi«  bugle,  at  the  annunciation  of  any  work,  new 
or  old,  upon  the  diversions  of  Hawking,  Hunting,  or  Fishing!  Carry  him  through  C(NR»//e*«  cabinet  of 
Dutch  pictures,  and  you  will  see  bow  instinctively,  as  it  were,  his  eyes  are  f  xed  upon  a  s|iorting  pieee  by 
Wouvermans.  The  hooded  hawk,  in  hi*  estimation,  hath  more  charms  than  Guido's  Madonna  *. — how  he 
mTie^  eiery  rider  upon  his  white  horse  !— how  he  burn*  to  bestride  the  f(»remo«t  steed,  aad  lo  mingle  ia 
the  Uat  throng,  who  turn  their  blue  eyes  to  the  scarcely  bluer  exiuuise  <»f  heaven !  Here  he  n'oogwises 
Oervase  Markham,  spurring  hi«  cf>urser ;  and  there  he  fancies  himself  lifting  Dame  Juliana  from  her  horse ! 
Happy  decefjlion  !  dear  fiction  f  sn>s  Floriiel — while  he  throws  his  eves  in  an  oppovite  direction,  and  views 
cfMV  printed  book  upon  the  sufatject,  from  Barnes  lo  Thornton.**    Bibiiomamm,  p.  70.  7dO. 

The  foUowittg  very  amnaiag  deeeriptian  of  **  the  diferenee  twixt  Churlet  aad  Gentlemen,**  will  prore  an 
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Thtt  the  character  of  the  gentleman  was  estimated,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
according  to  this  definition  of  the  Prioress  of  Sopewell,  we  have  consequently  the 
autliority  of  Markham  to  assert,  who  tells  us,  that  the  study  of  his  modernised 
edition  of  St.  Albans  was  still  **  behovefuU  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  gentle- 
fluo*'  of  1595. 

The  mansion-houses  of  the  country-gentlemen  were,  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare,- 
rapidly  improving,  both  in  their  external  appearance  and  in  their  interior  com- 
fnrts.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  even  of  Mary,  they  were,  if 
we  except  their  size,  little  better  than  cottages,  being  thatched  buildings,  covered 
00  the  outside  with  the  coarsest  clay,  and  lighted  only  by  lattices;  when  Harrison 
wrote,  in  the  age  of  Ehzabeth,  though  the  greater  number  of  manor-houses  still 
remained  framed  of  timber,  yet  he  observes,  **  such  as  be  latelie  builded,  are  co- 
monlie  either  of  bricke  or  hard  stone,  or  both  ;  their  roomes  large  and  comelie, 
and  houses  of  office  further  distant  from  their  lodgings.**  *  The  old  timber  man- 
sioDS,  too,  were  now  covered  with  the  finest  plaster,  which,  says  the  historian, 
**  beside  the  delectable  whitenesse  of  the  stuffe  itselfe,  is  laied  on  so  even  and 
tmootlilie,as  nothing  in  my  judgement  can  be  done  with  more  exactnesse  :*'  f  and 
at  the  same  time,  the  windows,  interior  decorations,  and  furniture  were  becoming 
greatly  more  useful  and  elegant. 
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Of  old  UnM  our  eoanirie  bouses,*'  continues  Harrison,  "  instead  of  glasse  did  use  much 
iMise,  and  that  made  either  of  wicker  or  fine  rifts  of  oke  in  chekerwise.  1  read  also  that  some 
•f  tke  better  sort,  in  and  before  the  lime  of  the  Saxons,  did  make  panels  of  borne  insteed  of 
ftaase,  and  fix  them  in  woodden  calmes.  But  as  borne  in  windows  is  now  quite  laid  downe  In 
cfcrie  place,  so  oar  lattises  are  also  growne  Into  lesse  use,  because  glasse  is  come  to  be  so  plentiftill, 
md  within  a  verie  little  so  good  cheape  If  not  better  than  the  other. — The  wals  of  our  houses  on 
the  ianer  sides  in  like  sort  be  either  banged  with  tapisterie,  arras  worke,  or  painted  cloths, 
wherein  eltlier  diferse  histories,  or  hearbes,  beasts,  knots,  and  such  like  are  stained,  or  else  they 
are  seeied  with  oke  of  our  owne,  wainescot  brought  hiiber  out  of  the  east  countries,  whereby  the 
raoHWt  are  not  a  little  commanded,  made  warme,  and  much  more  close  than  otherwise  they  would 
ht.  At  for  stooves  we  have  not  hitherto  used  them  greatlie,  yet  doo  they  now  begin  to  be  made 
ii  £Tme  bouses  of  the  gentrie. — Likewise  in  the  bouses  of  knights,  gentlemen,  &c  it  is  not  c^ 
to  behokl  generallie  their  great  profision  of  Turkle  worke,  pewter,  brasse,  fine  linen,  and     / 


of  Markham't  edition,  will  be  appropriate  to  the  ■ubjeot  in  the  text,  and  Bay  be  oom- 
pariil  wilh'dw  aceorale  rrariat  of  the  edition  of  W.  De  Worde  bv  Mr.  Haslewood. 

**  There  was  never  gentleman,  nor  churle  ordained,  but  hee  had  father  and  mother ;  Adam  and  Ere  had 
■other  father  nor  mother,  and  therefore  in  the  sonnea  of  Adam  and  Eve,  first  issued  out  both  gentleman 
aad  rharle.  By  the  sonnes  of  Adam  and  Eve,  to  wit,  Seth,  A  bell,  and  Caine,  was  the  royall  blood  diTided 
fraai  the  mde  and  barbarous,  a  brother  to  murder  his  brother  c«>ntrary  to  the  law,  what  could  be  more 


til  wiilj  or  rile  ?  in  that,  therefore,  became  Caine  and  al  his  ofitpring  churies,  both  by  the  curse  of 
aad  hii  owne  fiither.  Seth  was  made  a  gentleman  through  his  father  and  mother's  blessing,  from 
;  loyaes  issued  Noah,  a  gentleman  bj  kind  and  lioap.  Noah  had  three  sonnes  truely  begotten,  two 
W  the  Mother,  named  Cham  and  8em,  and  the  third  by  the  fisther  cal1e<l  Japhet,  even  in  these  three,  after 
fhm  world's  iouadatioQ,  was  both  gentlenes  and  rilenes  discerned,  in  Cham  was  grose  barbarisme  founda 
has  owne  fistber  in  disooTerin|(  his  privities,  and  diriding  from  whence  hee  proceeded.  JapheC 
,est  gentlemanlike  reproved  his  brother,  which  was  to  him  reputed  a  vertue,  where  Cham  for  his 
Vikwfl  became  a  churie  both  through  the  curse  of  God  and  his  father  Noah.  When  Noah 
awoke,  hee  said  to  Cham  his  sonne  knowest  not  thou  how  it  is  become  of  Caine  the  sonne  of  Adam,  and 
t£  his  chnrleiike  bkxMi,  that  for  them  all  the  worlde  is  drowned  save  eight  persons,  and  wilt  thou  nowe 
hafHs  harfaarisme  npine,  whereby  the  world  in  after  ages  shall  be  brought  to  consummation  ?  well  upon 
ihee  il  iImII  hee  and  so  I  pray  tlie  Great  one  it/naje  Csll  out,  for  to  thee  I  give  my  curse,  and  withall  the 


wank  pmtt  of  the  world,  to  draw  thine  habitation  unto,  for  there  shall  it  be  where  sorrow,  care,  colde,  and 
■i  a  ■iaehicvoiiB  aad  unrespected  cburle  thou  shalt  live,  which  part  of  the  earth  shall  be  termed  Europe, 
whkh  ia  tiie  country  of  cnurles.  Japhet  come  hither  my  sonne,  on  thee  will  I  raine  my  blessing,  deare 
■■aacde  of  Seek :  Adams  toane,  I  make  thee  a  gentleman,  and  thy  renowne  shall  stretch  through  Uie  west 
part  of  tiM  world,  and  to  the  end  of  the  Occident,  where  wealth  and  grace  shall  flourish,  there  shall  be 
ihiae  habitalioo,  and  thy  dominion  shall  bee  called  Asia,  which  is  the  cuntrie  of  centlemen.  And  Sem  my 
snsme,  I  make  Inee  a  centleman  also,  to  multiply  the  blood  of  Abell  nlaine  so  unoeservedlie,  to  thee  I  give 
ftbm  orieat,  that  part  o?  the  world  which  shall  be  called  Africa,  which  is  the  country  of  temperateres :  and 
thaa  dkided  Noah  tlie  world  and  bis  blessings.  Prom  the  of-spring  of  gentlemanly  Japhet  came  Abraham, 
Aaron  aad  the  Prophets,  and  also  the  kinff  of  the  right  line  of  Mary,  of  whom  that  only  absolute 
M  Jesus  was  borne,  perfite  God  aad  pcrnte  man,  according  to  his  manhood  king  of  the  lande  of 
ihmI  th9  Jewes,  and  fenttonan  by  hia  mother  Mary  princesse  or  coat  armor.**  Pol.  44. 
HaGashed.  vol.  i.  p.  fl6. 

nui  p.  ais. 
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tbereCo  ooitlle  cupbordi  of  plate,  worth  fife  or  ifx  hundred  or  a  Ihoutand  poands,  to  be  deemed  by 
esUmaUoD.'*  * 

The  house  of  every  country-gentleman  of  property  included  a  neat  chapel  and 
a  spacious  hall ;  and  where  the  estate  and  establishment  were  considerable,  the 
mansion  was  divided  into  two  parts  or  sides,  one  for  the  state  or  banqueting-rooms, 
and  the  other  for  the  household;  but  in  general,  the  latter,  eicept  in  baronial  re- 
sidences, was  the  only  part  to  be  met  with,  and  when  complete  had  the  addition 
of  parlours;  thus  Bacon,  in  his  Essay  on  Building,  describing  the  houshold  side  of 
a  mansion,  says, 

**  I  with  U  divided  at  the  Qnt  into  a  hall,  and  a  chappcil,  with  a  parUlion  betweene ;  both  of 
good  state  and  bignetse  :  and  those  not  to  goe  all  the  length,  but  to  have,  at  the  further  end,  a 
winter,  and  a  summer  parler,  both  Taire :  and  under  these  roomes  a  faire  and  large  cellar, 
sunlie  under  ground :  and  likewise,  some  privie  kilchins,  with  butteries  and  pantries,  and  the 
llke.'*t  h  was  the  custom  also  to  have  windows  opening  from  the  parlours  and  passages  into 
the  chapel,  hall,  and  kitchen,  with  the  view  of  overlooking  or  controlling  what  might  be  going 
on  ;  a  trait  of  vigilant  caution,  which  may  still  be  discovered  in  some  of  our  ancient  colleges 
and  manor-houses,  and  to  which  Shakspeare  alludes  in  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  where  be  de- 
scribes His  Majesty  and  BuUs  the  physician  entering  at  a  window  above,  which  overlooks  the 
council-chamber,  t  ^^  vn'T  ^^^'  In  Illustration  of  this  system  of  architectural  espionage,  thai 
Andrew  Borde,  when  giving  instructions  Tor  building  a  house  in  his*'  Diclarie  or  Health, '*  directs 
**  many  of  the  cbamt>ers  to  have  a  view  into  the  chapel :"  and  that  Parker,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, in  a  letter,  dated  1&73,  says,  '*  if  it  please  Her  Majcstie,  she  may  come  in  through  ny 
gallerie,  and  see  the  disposition  of  the  hall  in  dynner«timc,  at  a  window  opening  thereunto.  **$ 

The  hall  of  the  country-squire  was  the  usual  scene  of  eating  and  hospitality,  at 
the  upper  end  of  which  was  placed  theorsille  or  high  table,  a  li tie  elevated  abore 
the  floor,  and  here  the  master  of  the  mansion  presided,  with  an  authority,  if  not 
a  state,  which  almost  equalled  that  of  the  potent  baron.  The  table  was  divided 
into  upper  and  lower  messes,  by  a  huge  saltcellar,  and  the  rank  and  consequence 
of  the  visitors  were  marked  by  the  situation  of  their  seats  above,  and  below,  the 
•altcellar;  acustom  which  not  only  distinguished  the  relative  dignity  of  the  guests, 
but  extended  likewise  to  the  nature  of  the  provision,  the  wine  frequently  circula- 
ting only  above  the  saltcellar,  and  the  dishes  below  it  being  of  a  coarser  kind 
than  those  near  the  head  of  the  table.  So  prevalent  was  this  uncourteous  dis- 
tinction, that  Shakspeare,  in  his  Winter's  Tale,  written  about  the  year  1604,  or 
1610,  designates  the  inferior  orders  of  society  by  the  term  **lower  messes." 

■ "  Lower  messes. 
Perchance,  are  to  this  business  purbliad.**  ** 

Delkar,  likewise,  In  his  play  called  "The  Honest  Whore,"  1604,  mentiona  in 
strong  terms  the  degradation  of  sitting  beneath  the  salt:  *' Plague  him,  set  him 
beneath  the  salt;  and  let  him  not  touch  a  bit,  till  every  one  has  had  his  full'cut/'ff 
Hal!  too,  in  the  siith  satire  of  his  second  book,  published  in  1597,  when  depictifig 
the  humiliated  state  of  the  squire*s  chaplain,  says,  that  he  must  not 

"  ever  presune  to  sit  above  the  »aii  ;** 

and  Jonson,  in  his  Cynthia*s  Revels,  speaking  of  a  coxcomb,  says,  "  his  fashion 
is,  not  to  take  knowledge  of  him  that  is  beneath  him  in  clothes.  He  never  drinkoi 
below  ike  Bali.**    See  act  i.  sc.  2. 

This  invidious  regulation  appears  to  have  extended  far  into  the  seventaeiifll 
century;  for  Massinger  in  his  "City  Madam,'*  acted  in  1032,  thus  notices  it: 


*'  My  proud  lady 


Admits  him  to  her  tat>le,  marry,  ever 


*  Holiofthed,  vol.  i.  p.  S15  817.  f  Bmoii's  Emmyf  or  CmiiHrU,  4to  rdiL,  163).  p.  960. 

t  Act  V.  Mr.  f.  9   RrcdN  SKakniHiire,  mA.  xv   p.  ]H4  note  6.  by  Slcvrrm 

••  Recd'«  SUk^peare,  vol.  ix  p  SS6.  ft  Aockwt  6rtti%h  Drama,  vol  i  p  531. 
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Beneath  the  ialt,  and  there  he  sits  the  subject 
of  her  contempt  and  scorn  :'*  * 

ud  Cartright  still  later : 

— — .— —  **  Where  you  are  hest  esteem'cl, 
Yon  only  pass  under  the  faf  ourable  name 
Of  humble  cousins  that  sit  beneath  the  eait.^  Love^u  Convert, 

The  luxury  of  eating  and  of  good  cooking  were  well  understood  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth,  and  the  table  of  the  country-squire  frequently  groaned  beneath  the 
burden  of  its  dishes;  at  Christmas  and  at  Easter  especially,  the  hall  became  the 
scene  of  great  festivity. 

'*  lo  genUemen*s  bouses,  at  Christmas,"  says  Aubrey,  **  the  first  dish  that  was  brought  to 
tabic  was  a  boar's  bead,  with  a  lemon  in  bis  mouth.  At  Queen's  Coll.  Oxod.  they  still  retain 
Ibit  CQitoin,  the  bearer  of  it  bringing  it  into  the  hall,  singing  to  an  old  tune  an  old  Latin  rhyme, 
**  Apri  caput  defero,'*  &c.  The  first  dish  that  was  brought  up  to  table  on  Easter- day  was  a 
red-herring  riding  away  on  horseback ;  i.  e.  a  herring  ordered  by  the  cooli  something  after  the 
likeBcss  of  a  man  on  horseback,  set  in  a  com  sallad.  The  custom  of  eating  a  gammon  or  bacon 
at  Easter  (which  is  still  kept  up  in  many  parts  of  England)  was  founded  on  this,  viz.  to  shew 
Ibcir  abhorreoce  of  Judaism  at  that  solemn  commemoration  of  our  Lord's  resurrection."  f 

Games  and  diversions  of  various  kinds,  such  as  mumming,  masking,  dancing, 
etc.  etc.  were  allowed  in  the  hall  on  these  days;  and  the  servants,  or  heralds,  wore 
the  coats  of  arms  of  their  masters,  and  cricnl  '*  Largesse*'  thrice.  The  hall  was 
usually  hung  round  with  the  insignia  of  the  squire's  amusements,  such  as  hunt-- 
iog,  ahooting,  fishing,  etc. ;  but  in  case  he  were  a  justice  of  the  peace,  it  assumed 
a  more  terrific  aspect.  The  halls  of  the  justice  of  peace,"  observes  honest 
Aubrey,  **  were  dreadful  to  behold.  The  skreen  was  garnished  with  corslets  and 
helmets,  gaping  with  open  mouths,  with  coats  of  mail,  launces,  pikes,  halberts, 
brown  bills,  bucklers."  ^ 

The  following  admirable  description  of  an  old  English  hall,  which  still  remains 
u  it  existed  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  is  taken  from  the  notes  to  Mr.  Scott's  recent 
poem  of  Rokeby,  and  was  communicated  to  the  bard  by  a  friend;  the  story  which 
it  introduces,  I  have  also  added,  as  it  likewise  occurred  in  the  same  reign,  and 
aflbrds  a  curious  though  not  a  pleasing  trait  of  the  manners  of  the  times;  as, 
while  it  gives  a  dreadful  instance  of  ferocity,  it  shows  with  what  ease  justice, 
even  in  the  case  of  the  most  enormous  crimes,  might  be  set  aside. 

Littlecote-House  stands  in  a  low  and  lonely  situation.  On  three  sides  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  park  that  spreads  over  the  adjoining  hill;  on  the  fourth,  by 
meadows  which  are  watered  by  the  river  Kennet.  Close  on  one  side  of  the  house 
is  a  thick  grove  of  lofty  trees,  along  the  verge  of  which  runs  one  of  the  principal 
avenues  to  it  through  the  park.  It  is  an  irregular  building  of  great  antiquity, 
and  was  probably  erected  about  the  time  of  the  termination  of  feudal  warfare, 
when  defence  came  no  longer  to  be  an  object  in  a  country-mansion.  Many 
circumstances  in  the  interior  of  the  house,  however,  seem  appropriate  to  feudal 
times.  The  hall  is  very  spacious,  floored  with  stones,  and  lighted  by  largo 
transom  windows,  that  are  clothed  with  casement.  Its  walls  are  hung  with  old 
military  accoutrements,  that  have  long  been  left  a  prey  to  rust.  At  one  end  of  the 
hall  is  a  range  of  coats  of  mail  and  helmets,  and  there  is  on  every  side  abundance 
of  old-fashioned  pistols  and  guns,  many  of  them  with  matchlocks.  Immediately 
below  the  cornice  hangs  a  row  of  leathern  jerkins,  made  in  the  form  of  a  shirt, 
oipposed  to  have  been  worn  as  arn[iour  by  the  vassals.  A  large  oak-table,  reaching 
nearly  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other,  might  have  feasted  the  whole  neigln 
bourhood,  and  an  appendage  to  one  end  of  it  made  it  answer  at  other  times  for  the 
old  game  of  shuffle-board.     The  rest  of  the  furniture  is  in  a  suitable  style,  partis 


_^    •«  Plays,  apud  Giffbrd,  vol.  iv.  p.  7. 
t  Frrim  a  MS.  of  Aubrey^n  in  llic  AMliinoU*  Museum,  a^  quoted  by  Mr  Malcolm  in  his  Aocctlotes  of  the 
lamer*  ami  CiistomN  of  l^otMlou.  imrt  i.  n.  'HO.    4to. 
\  Aubrey's  MS.  Rlalcolm,  p.  2^1,  t^. 
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cularly  an  arm-cliair  of  cumbrous  workmanship,  constructed  of  wood,  curiooilj 
turned,  with  a  high  back  and  triangular  soat,  said  to  have  been  used  by  Judge 
Popham  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  entrance  into  the  hall  is  at  one  end  by 
a  low  door,  communicating  with  a  passage  thatMeads  from  the  outer  door,  in  the 
front  of  the  house  to  a  quadrangle  within;  at  the  other  it  opens  ufmn  a  gloomy 
ataircase,  by  which  you  ascend  to  the  first  floor,  and,  passing  the  doors  of  some 
bed-chaml>er8,  enter  a  narrow  gallery,  which  extends  along  the  back  front  of  the 
house  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  it,  and  looks  upon  an  old  garden.  This  gallery 
is  hung  with  portraits,  chiefly  in  the  Spanish  dresses  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  one  of  the  bed-chambers,  which  you  pass  in  going  towards  the  gallery,  if  a 
bedstead  with  blue  furniture,  which  time  has  now  made  dingy  and  threadbare, 
and  in  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  bed-curtains  you  are  shewn  a  place  where  a  small 
piece  has  been  cut  out  and  sown  in  again ;  a  circumstance  which  senes  to  identify 
the  scene  of  the  following  story  : 

**  It  was  a  dark  rainy  night  in  the  monlli  of  November,  thai  an  old  midwife  rate  noflnc  hf  km 
coUage  fire-side,  when  on  a  sudden  she  was  startled  hy  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door.   On  opealag 
It  she  found  a  horseman,  who  told  her  that  her  assistance  was  required  immediately  by  a  fttmrn 
of  rank,  and  that  she  should  be  handsomely  rewarded,  but  ihat  there  were  reasons  for  keeping 
the  aflTalr  a  strict  secret,  and,  therefore,  she  must  submit  to  be  blindfolded,  and  to  be  condoded 
In  that  condition  to  the  bed-chamber  of  the  lady.     After  proceeding  in  silence  for  maoy  oUlet 
through  rough  and  dirty  lanes,  they  stopped,  and  the  midwife  was  led  into  a  house,  which,  ftem 
the  length  of  her  walk  through  the  apartment,  as  well  as  the  sounds  about  her,  she  diseotered  to 
be  the  seat  of  wealth  and  power.     When  the  iMindage  was  removed  from  her  eyes,  she  found  ber- 
ielf  in  a  bedchamber.  In  which  was  the  lady  on  whose  account  she  had  been  sent  for,  and  a  man 
of  a  haughty  and  ferocious  aspect.     The  lady  was  delivered  of  a  fine  boy.     Imroediatdy  the 
roan  commanded  the  midwife  to  give  him  the  child,  and,  catching  it  from  her,  he  harried  across 
the  room,  and  threw  it  on  the  back  of  the  fire,  that  was  blazing  in  the  chimney.     The  child, 
however,  was  strong,  and  by  its  struggles  rolled  itself  off  upon  the  hearth,  when  the  mlllan  again 
aeizfd  it  with  fury,  and,  In  spite  of  the  intercession  of  the  midwife,  and  the  more  piteous  en- 
treaties of  the  mother,  thrust  it  under  the  grate,  and  raking  the  live  coals  upon  it,  soon  pal  an 
end  to  its  life.     The  midwife,  after  spending  some  lime  in  affording  all  the  relief  in  her  power 
to  the  wretched  mother,  was  told  that  she  must  l>e  gone.     Her  former  conductor  appeared,  who 
again  bound  her  eyes,  and  conveyed  her  l>ehind  him  to  her  own  home  ;  he  then  paid  her  hand- 
somely, and  departed.     The  midwife  was  strongly  agitated  by  the  horrors  of  the  preceding  night ; 
and  she  immediately  made  a  deposition  of  the  fact  before  a  magistrate.     Two  circumsiaoccs 
afforded  hopes  of  detecting  the  house  in  which  the  crime  had  l>een  committed ;  one  was,  that 
the  midwife,  u  she  sate  by  the  bed-side,  had,  with  a  view  to  discover  the  place,  cut  oat  a  piece 
of  the  bed-curtain,  and  sown  it  in  again ;  the  other  was,  that  as  she  had  descended  the  staircase, 
she  had  counted  the  steps.     Some  suspicions  fell  upon  one  Darrell,  at  that  time  the  proprietor  of 
Litllecote-House  and  the  domain  around  it.     The  house  wu  eiamined,  and  Identified  by  the 
midwife,  and  Darrell  was  tried  at  Salisbury  for  the  morder.     By  corrupting  his  Judge,   ha 
escaped  the  sentence  of  the  law ;  but  broke  his  neck  by  a  fall  from  bis  hone  in  huntlDg,  In  a 
few  months  after.     The  place  where  this  happened  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  Darreirs  Hill : 
a  spot  to  be  dreaded  by  the  peasant  whom  the  shades  of  evening  have  overtaken  on  his  way. 

**  LiUlecote-ilouse  is  two  miles  from  Hungerford,  in  Berkshire,  through  which  the  Bath  read 
passes.  The  fact  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Klizal»elh.  All  the  important  circumstances  1  have 
given  exactly  u  they  are  told  in  the  country.'*     Rokel^,  4to.  edit,  notes,  p.  lOi — 106. 

The  usual  fareof  country-gcntlomen,  relates  Harrison,  was  **foure,  five,  or  lii 
dishes,  when  they  have  biJt  small  resort;**  and  accordingly,  we  find  that  Justice 
Shallow,  when  he  invites  FalstafT  to  dinner,  issues  the  following  orders:  **Some 

[M'geons,  Davy ;  a  couple  of  shortlegged  hens ;  a  joint  of  mutton ;  and  any  pretty 
ittletiny  kickshaws,  tell  William  Cook.***  But  on  feast-days,  and  particularly 
on  the  festivals  above-mentioned,  the  profusion  and  cost  of  the  table  were  asto- 
nishing. Harrison  observes  that  the  cotmtr^'-gentlomen  and  merchants  con- 
temned btitclKTs'  meat  on  such  occasions,  and  vied  with  the  nobility  in  the 

*  llior>  l\.  part  ii.  act  t.  h.  I. 
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of  rare  and  delicate  viands,  of  which  he  gives  a  long  list;*  and  Mas- 
says, 

**  Men  may  talk  of  country-Ghriatmaasefl  — 
Their  thirty-pound  buttered  eggs,  their  pies  of  carps'  tongu/ea, 
Their  pheasants  drenched  with  ambergris,  the  carcases 
or  three  fat  wethers  bruised  for  gravy,  to 
Make  sauce  Tor  a  single  peacock ;  yet  their  feasts 
Were  fasts,  compared  with  the  city's.'^t 

raa  the  custom  in  the  houses  of  the  country-gentlemen  to  retire  after  dinner, 
generally  took  place  about  eleven  in  the  morning,  to  the  garden-bower  or 
If  in  the  orchard,  in  order  to  partake  of  the  banquet  or  dessert;  thus 
\  addressing  FalstafT  after  dinner,  exclaims,  ''Nay,  you  shall  see  mine 
:  where,  in  an  arbour,  we  will  eat  a  last  year's  pippin  of  my  own  grafting, 
dish  of  carraways,  and  so  forth."  :|:     From  the  banquet  it  was  usual  to 
evening  prayer,  and  thence  to  supper,  between  five  and  six  o'clock;  for  in 
fs  time,  there  were  seldom  more  than  two  meals,  dinner  and  supper: 

I,"  reinarkt  HarrisoOy  "there  bath  beene  much  more  time  spent  in  eating  and 

than  commonlle  is  in  these  daies,  for  whereas  of  old  we  had  breakfasts  in  ibe  forenoone, 

or  nunliont  after  dinner,  and  thereto  reare  suppers  generallie  when  it  was  time  to 

Mow  these  od  repasts,  tbanlced  be  God,  are  verie  weil  left,  and  ech  one  in  manner 

and  there  some  yoong  huogrie  stomach  that  cannot  fast  till  dinner  lime)  contentelh 

with  dinner  and  supper  onelie.    The  nobililie,  gentlemen,  and  merchantmen,  especiallle 

meetings,  doo  sit  commonlle  till  two  or  three  of  the  cloke  at  aflernoone,  so  that  with 

an  bard  maUer  to  rise  from  the  table  to  go  to  eyening  praier,  and  returue  from  thence 

lUoie  eooogh  to  supper."  § 

jsupper  which,  on  days  of  festivity,  was  often  protracted  to  a  late  hour,  and 
as  substantial  as  the  dinner,  was  succeeded,  especially  at  Christmas,  by 
of  various  sorts,  and  sometimes  the  squire  and  his  family  would  mingle 
imusements,  or  retiring  to  the  tapestried  parlour,  would  leave  the  hall  to 
boisterous  mirth  of  their  household;  then  would  the  Blind  Harper,  who 
fit  of  mirth  for  a  groat,  be  introduced,  either  to  provoke  the  dance,  or  to 
ir  wonder  by  his  minstrelsy;  his  ^'matter  being  for  the  most  part  stories 
U  as  the  tale  of  Sir  Topas,  the  reportes  of  Be  vis  of  Southampton,  Guy 
icke,  Adam  Bell,  and  Clymme  of  the  Clough,  and  such  other  old  ro- 
or  historical  rimes,  made  purposely  for  recreation  of  the  common  people 
itmasse  dinners  and  brideales."**    Nor  was  the  evening  passed  by  the 
fire-«ide  dissimilar  in  its  pleasures;  the  harp  of  history  or  romance  was 
itly  made  vocal  by  one  of  the  party.     "We  ourselves,*'  says  Puttenham, 
»te  in  1589,  ^'have  written  for  pleasure  a  little  brief  romance,  or  histo^ 


Tol.  i.  p.  981.    The  particulars  of  the  diet  of  our  ancestors  in  the  age  of  Sbakspeare  will 
IB  a  tubaequeot  part  of  the  worlL. 
ly  Madam,  act  iL  sc.  1 . 

Markham  in  bis  Eiu^lish  House-Wife,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  published  not  long  after 
e's  death,  alWr  mentioninfr  in  his  second  chapter,  which  treats  of  cookery,  tlic  manner  of ''order- 
feasts,"  closes  his  observations  under  this  head,  with  directions  for  ^  a  more  humble  feast,  or  an 
iportion  which  any  good  man  may  keep  in  his  family,  for  the  entertainment  of  his  true  and  wor- 
this  humble  feast  or  ordinary  proportion,  he  proceeds  to  say,  should  consist  for  the  first  course 


'tolbew 


fourteenth,  an  olive-pye ;  the  fifteenth,  a  couple  of  capons ;  ihe  sixteenth,  a  custard  or  dowsets.  Nov 
„  jbeae  full  dishes  may  be  added  sallets,  fricases,  ^uelque-choses,  and  devised  naste,tas  many  dishes  more 
which  ssake  the  full  service  no  less  than  two  and  thirty  dishes,  which  is  as  mucfi  as  can  conveniently  stand 
Ml  ome  table,  and  in  one  mess ;  and  after  this  manner  you  may  proportion  both  your  second  and  third  course, 
koldioK  fulness  on  one  half  of  the  dishes,  and  shew  in  the  other,  which  will  be  both  frugal  in  the  sjpendor, 
coBtentasent  to  the  guest,  and  much  pleasure  and  delight  to  the  beholders.**  P.  100, 101 .  ninth  emtion  of 
1GR3,  sonll  4to. 

X  licnry  IV.  part  ii.  net.  v.  sc.  3  §  llolinslicd,  vol.  L  p.  287. 

*  *  Puttaiham**  Art  of  English  Pocsic,  p.  69j  reprint  of  1811. 
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rical  ditty,  in  the  £n<zlish  toiig  of  the  Isle  of  Great  Britaine,  in  short  and  Ions 
meetrea,  and  by  breaches  or  divisions  to  be  more  commodiously  sung  to  the  har|K* 
in  places  of  assembly,  where  the  company  shal  bo  desirous  to  heare  of  old  adven- 
tures, and  valiaunces,  of  noble  knights  in  times  past,  as  are  those  of  King  Authur 
and  his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  Sir  Bevys  of  Southampton,  Guy  of  War- 
wicke,  and  others  like."  * 

The  posset  at  bed-time  closed  the  joyous  day,  a  custom  to  which  Shakspeare 
has  occasionally  alluded;  thus  Lady  Macbeth  says  of  the  ''surfeited  grooms," 
"I  have  drugg*d  their  posseta ;*' f  Mrs.  Quickly  tells  Rugby,  ''Go;  and  we'll  ha\e 
a  posset  for*t  soon  at  night,  in  faith,  at  the  latter  end  of  a  sea-coal  fire;":]:  and 
Page,  cheering  FalstalT,  exclaims,  "Thou  shalt  eat  a  posset  to-night  at  my§ 
house.**  Thomas  Ueywood  also,  a  contemporary  of  Shakspeare,  has  particularly 
noticed  this  refection  as  occurring  just  before  bed-time:  "  Thou  shalt  be  welcome 
to  bo(*f  and  bacon,  and  perhaps  a  bag-pudding ;  and  my  daughter  Nell  shall  pop  a 
posset  upon  thee  when  tnou  goest  to  bed."  ** 

In  sliort,  hospitality,  a  love  of  festivity,  and  an  ardent  attachment  to  the  sports 
of  the  field,  were  prominent  traits  in  the  character  of  the  country-gentleman  in 
Shakspeare*s  days.  The  floor  of  his  hall  was  commonly  occupied  by  his  grey- 
hounds, and  on  his  hand  was  usually  to  be  found  his  favorite  hawk.  His  conver- 
sation was  very  generally  on  the  subject  of  bis  diversions;  for  as  Master  Stephen 
says,  "Why  you  know,  an'  a  man  have  not  skill  in  the  hawking  and  hunting 
languages  now-a-dayes.  Til  not  give  a  rush  for  him.  They  are  more  studied  than 
the  Greeke^  or  the  xAi/tn^ ."  ff  Classical  acquirements  were,  nevertheless,  becom- 
ing daily  more  fashionable  and  familiar  with  the  character  which  we  are  de- 
scribing; but  still  an  intimacy  with  heraldry,  romance,  and  the  chroniclers 
constituted  the  chief  literary  wealth  of  the  country-gentleman.  In  his  dress  he 
was  plain,  though  occasionally  costly;  yet  Harrison  complains  in  1580,  that  the 
gaudy  trappings  of  the  French  were  creeping  even  into  the  rural  and  mercantile 
world : 

*'  Neither  wa«  it  merrier,**  Mys  be,  '*  wilb  Englaod,  ihtjk  when  an  EnglitbmaD  was  knowne 
abroad  by  bit  owne  cloth,  and  contented  himselfe  at  home  with  his  fine  carsie  boten,  and  a  meane 
slop:  his  coat,  gownc,  and  doack  of  browne,  blue,  or  puke,  wilb  some  pretie  fumiiure  of 
velYel  of  furre,  and  a  doablel  of  sad  tawnie,  or  blacke  velvet,  or  other  comelie  silke,  without 
such  cuts  and  gawrish  colours  as  are  worne  in  these  dales,  and  never  brought  in  but  by  the 
consent  of  the  French,  who  thinke  themselves  the  gaiest  men,  when  they  have  most  divenlUcs  of 
jagges  and  change  of  colours  about  them.*'  %X 

Of  the  female  part  of  the  family  of  the  country-gentleman,  we  must  be  indulged 
in  giving  one  description  from  Drayton,  which  not  only  particularizes  the  em- 
ployments and  drt^ss  of  the  younger  part  of  the  sex,  but  is  written  with  the  moat 
ex(|uisite  simplicity  and  bi^auty ;  he  is  delineating  the  well-educated  daughter  of  a 
country-knight : 

"*  lie  had,  as  antique  stories  tell, 
A  daughter  cleaped  Dawsahel, 

A  maiden  fair  and  Tree  . 
And  for  the  wan  her  father's  heir. 
Full  well  she  was  ycond  the  leir 

or  mickle  courte^ty. 

The  silk  well  couth  she  twist  and  twine, 
And  make  the  fine  march-pine. 

And  with  the  needle  work  : 
And  she  couth  help  the  priest  to  say 
His  mattioi  on  a  holy  day, 

And  sing  a  psalm  in  kirk. 


*  Pultcnhiun'ii  Art  of  Ea|[li«h  Porsie.  p.  33,  reprint  of  1811.       +  Macbith.  act  ii   w  2 

X  Worry  Wif n  of  Windnor,  nri  i.  »c  4.  5  Merry  Wi*csof  \>  md^or.act  t   »c.  i. 

"  HcywfMid'M  VA^ntA  II    p.  I 

^  I  JiNi%(iii%  Kury  Man  in  hia  Humour,  set  i.  bc   I.     Aclvtl  lo  Uu*  jtar  15iW. 

\\  lloUuktud,  rol.  i.  {<.  *J90. 
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8lie  wore  a  frock  of  froUc  green. 
Might  well  become  a  maideo  queen, 

Which  seemly  was  to  see ; 
A  hood  to  that  so  neat  and  fine. 
In  colour  like  the  colombiae, 

Twroo^t  full  featonsly. 

Her  featnres  all  as  fresh  abore, 
As  is  the  grass  that  grows  by  Dove, 

And  lythe  as  lass  of  Kent. 
Her  skin  as  soft  as  Leinster  wool. 
As  white  as  snow  oo  Peakish  Hull, 

Or  swan  that  swims  in  Trent. 

This  maiden  in  a  mom  betime. 

Went  forth  when  Blay  was  in  the  prime. 

To  get  sweet  setywall. 
The  boaey-^ockle,  the  harlock. 
The  lily,  and  the  lady-smock. 

To  deck  her  summer-hall.'** 

helghteiiing  to  (he  picture  of  the  country-gentleman  which  we  have  just 
men,  may  be  drawn  from  the  character  of  the  upstart  squire  or  country-knight, 
as  it  has  been  ponrtrayed  by  Bishop  Earle,  towards  the  commencement  of  the 
iprealeeoth  century;  for  the  absurd  imitation  of  the  one  is  but  an  overcharged  or 
caricature  exhibition  of  the  costume  of  the  other. 

"'  Tbe  apitart  eouotry-gentlemaD,"  remarks  the'  Bishop,  "  i$  a  holiday  clown,  and  differs 
iBt?  m  the  stuff  of  his  doibes,  not  the  stuff  of  himself,  for  he  bare  the  kings  sword  before 
he  had  anm  to  weUd  U;  yei  being  once  laid  o'er  Uie  shoulder  wiUi  a  knIghUiood,  he 
Ike  herald  his  friend.  His  father  was  a  man  of  good  stock ,  though  but  a  tanner 
ke  porchased  the  land,  and  his  son  the  title.  He  has  doffed  off  the  name  of  a  country- 
i  Ihe  look  not  lo  easy,  and  bis  face  still  bears  a  relish  of  cbume-milk.  He  is  guarded 
gold  lace  than  all  the  genUemen  of  the  country,  yet  bis  body  makes  his  clothes  still  out 
His  hoose-keeping  is  seen  much  In  the  distinct  families  of  dogs,  and  senring-men 
OB  Iheir  kennoto,  and  the  deepness  of  their  throats  is  the  depth  of  his  discourse.  A 
kavk  ke  oieoBS  the  true  burden  of  nobility,  and  Is  eiceeding  ambiUous  lo  seem  delighted  in 
and  have  his  fist  gloTed  with  his  jessest-  A  justice  of  peace  he  is  to  domineer  in  hb 
do  his  neigbboar  wrong  with  more  right.  He  will  bo  drunk  with  his  hunters  for  company, 
is  gcBlifity  with  droppings  of  ale.  He  is  fearful  of  being  sheriff  of  tlie  shire  by  instinct, 
the  assize-week  as  much  as  the  prisoners,  in  sum,  he's  but  a  clod  of  his  own  earth,  or 
^  iMd  is  the  donghiU  and  he  tlie  cock  tliat  crows  OTor  it :  and  commonly  his  race  is  quickly  run, 
ai  Us  chMdien's  children,  tliongh  they  scape  hanging,  return  to  the  place  from  whence  they  came."  % 

Xotwithslanding  the  hospitality  which  generally  prevailed  among  the  country- 
Mtlemen  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  centur),  the  injurious  custom  of 
^f^rrtlog  their  hereditary  halls  for  the  luxury  and  dissipation  of  the  metropolis, 
i>^n  to  appear;  and,  accordingly.  Bishop  Hall  has  described  in  a  most  Onished 
<D«J  picturesque  manner  the  deserted  mansion  of  his  days; 

**  Beat  the  broad  gates,  a  goodly  hollow  sound 
With  donUe  echoes  doth  againe  rebound ; 
But  not  a  dog  doth  bark  to  welcome  thee. 
Nor  churlish  porter  canst  thou  chafing  see : 
All  dumb  and  silent,  like  the  dead  of  night. 
Or  dweiling  of  some  sleepy  Sybarite ! 
The  BarMe  parement  hid  with  desert  weed. 
With  hoote^eek,  thistie,  dock,  and  hemlock -seed. — 
Look  to  the  towered  chimnies,  which  should  be 
The  wind-pipes  of  good  hospitalitie : 
Lo,  there  th'nnthankful  swallow  takes  her  rest. 
And  fills  the  tunnel  with  her  circled  nest."  S 

Fourth  Eclogue. 

'  leathtf  iihich  are  fiuklened  to  the  hank'b  legs,  bjr 


*  f'^mi-rV*  Poei«,  n4.  iv.  p.  435,436.     Drajtoo,  Four 

"A  tenD  ia  hawkjoc,  signify  ing  the  Aort  straps  of  lea 

•'«r^WUht-ldoalliefst,orj^iijiedtothcleasb.^    Bli«. 


*  Earir's  MicrrtcosMograpbj ;  or  a  Piece  of  the  World  discoTf  red,  in  E-<s^js  and  Characters.     Kditum  o( 
H\.  ^  Phifip  aim  $  Hall's  ^tires,  bock  r.  tat  2  printed  in  I59S. 
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That  it  was  no  very  uncommon  thing  for  ceunlry-gentlemen  to  spend  their 
Christmas  in  London  at  this  period,  is  evident  from  a  letter  preserved  by  Mr. 
Lodge,  in  his  Illustrations  of  British  History;  it  is  written  by  William  Fleetwood, 
afterwards  Queen's  Serjeant,  to  the  Earl  of  Derby;  is  dated  New  Yere's  Dayc, 
1589,  and  contains  the  following  passage: — ''The  gentlemen  of  Norff.  and  Suffolk 
were  commanded  to  dep'te  from  London  before  Xtemmas,  and  to  repaire  to  their 
countries,  and  there  to  kepe  hospitalitie  amongest  their  neighbours."  *  Tho 
fashion,  however,  of  annually  visiting  the  capital  did  not  become  general,  nor  did 
the  character  of  the  country-squire,  such  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  alter 
materially  during  the  following  century,  f 

*  Lodge^M  IllustraiioDS  of  British  Histojry,  Biojrrapbjr,  aod  Manners,  in  theReigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward 
VI.,  Mary,  EUiabeth,  and  James  I.,  vol.  ii.  p  383. 

That  this  evil  kept  gradually  mcreasing  during  the  reign  of  James  L,  may  be  proved  from  the  testimony 
of  Peacbam  and  Brathwait;  the  former,  in  his  **  Compieat  Gentleman,  **  observes, — **  Much  doe  I  detest 
that  effeminacy  of  the  most,  that  bume  out  day  and  night  in  their  beds,  and  by  the  fire  side ;  in  trifles,  gam- 
ing, or  courting  Uieir  yellow  mistresses  all  the  winter  in  a  city ;  appearing  but  as  cuokoes  in  the  yn^ 
one  time  in  the  yeare  to  Ihe  countrey  and  their  tenants,  leaving  the  care  of  keepiog  good  houses  at  Chrisl- 
mas,  to  the  honest  yeomen  of  the  countrey  ;'*  [p.  814.)  and  the  latter,  in  his  ^  English  Gentleman,"  ad* 
stressing  the  rural  fashionables  of  his  day,  exclaims, — **  Let  your  countrey  (I  say)  enjoy  you,  who  bred  yoa, 
sbevfiag  there  your  hospitality,  where  God  hath  placed  you,  and  with  sufficient  meanes  Messed  you.  1  dot 
not  approve  of  these,  who  fly  from  their  countrey,  as  if  they  were  ashamed  of  her,  or  had  comimtted  torn 
thing  unworthyof  her.  How  blame-worthv  then  are  these  Court-cowuU^  whose  onel^  delight  is  to  admiM 
themselves  ?  These,  no  sooner  have  their  bed-rid  fathers  betaken  themselves  to  their  last  hone,  and  i*- 
moved  from  their  crazie  couch,  but  they  are  ready  to  sell  a  mannor  for  a  coaeh.  They  will  not  take  it  •• 
their  fathers  tooke  it :  their  countrey  houses  must  bee  barred  up,  lest  the  poore  passenger  should  expect 
what  is  impossible  to  finde,  releefe  to  his  want,  or  a  supply  to  his  necessity.  No,  the  cage  is  opened,  and 
nil  the  binu  are  fled,  not  one  cnim  of  comfort  renuuning  to  succour  a  distressed  poore  one.    HospitaUly, 

i;lique  of  gentry,  and  a  knowne  cognizance  to  all  ancient  houses,  hath  lost  her  title,  Hiefe- 


which  was  once  a  relique  of  gentry, 

ty  through  discontinuance :  and  great  houses,  which  were  at  first  founded  to  releeve  the  poore,  and 
needful  passengers  as  travelled  by  them,  are  now  of  no  use  but  onely  as  waymarkes  to  direct  Uiemi.  Bvt 
whither  are  these  Grea<ofie«  gone?  To  the  Court;  there  to  spend  in  boundlesse  and  inunodcfmle  riot, 
what  their  provident  ancesters  had  so  lonz preserved,  and  at  whose  doores  so  many  needy  soules  have  becae 
comfortably  releeved.**    Second  edition,  io33,  p.  332. 

In  the  margin  of  the  page  from  which  this  extract  is  taken,  occurs  the  following  note : — ^^'Tbis  is  exeel- 
lently  seconded  by  a  Princely  pen,  m  a  pithy  poem  directed  to  all  persons  of  ranke  or  quality  to  leave  the 
Court,  and  retume  into  their  owne  countrev.'' 

f  In  confirmation  of  this  remark,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  give,  for  the  entertainment  of  my  readers,  the  two 
following  sketches  of  country-squires,  as  they  existed  towaras  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth,  and  oommeaee- 
ment  of  the  eighteenth  century.  **  Mr  HastiMs,"  relates  Gilpin  from  *'Hutchin's  History  of  Dorsetsliire^ 
**  was  low  of  stature,  but  strong  and  active,  ofa  ruddy  complexion  with  flaxen  hair.    His  doatha  vrare  al- 
ways of  green  cloth,  nis  house  was  of  the  old  fashion;  in  the  midst  ofa  bui^e  park,  well  stocked  with  deflN 
rabbits,  and  fish-ponds.    He  had  a  long  narrow  bowling  green  in  it;  and  used  to  play  with  round  maa 
bowls.    Here  too  ne  hadabanquetting  room  built,  like  a  stand,  in  a  large  tree.     He  kept  all  aorta  of 
hounds,  that  ran  buck,(fox,  hare,  otter,  and  badger :  and  had  hawks  of  all  kinds,  both  long  andTdiort  wiogod. 
His^reat  hall  was  commonly  strewed  with  marrow  bones ;  and  full  of  hawk-perches,  hounds^  spanids,  aaid 
temers.    The  upper  end  of  it  was  hung  with  fox-skins,  of  this  and  the  last  year's  killing.    Here  and  there 
a  pole-cat  was  wtermixed;  and  hunter*s  poles  in  great  abundance.    The  parlour  was  a  large  rooas,  com- 
pleatlf  furnished  in  the  same  style.    On  a  broad  hearth,  paved  with  brick,  lay  some  of  the  choioeat  terriers, 
bounds  and  spaniels.    One  or  two  of  the  great  chairs  had  litters  of  cats  in  tnem,  which  were  not  to  be  dia- 
turbed.     Of  these,  Uiree  or  four  always  attended  him  at  dinner,  and  a  little  white  wand  lay  by  bia  tremfcer, 
to  defend  it,  if  they  were  too  troublesome.     In  the  windows,  which  were  very  large,  lay  his  arrowa,  enm- 
bows,  and  other  accoutrements.    The  comers  of  the  room  were  filled  with  his  best  hunting  and  hawking 
poles.     His  oyster  table  stood  at  the  lower  end  of  Uie  room,  which  was  in  constant  use  twice  a  da^,  all  the 
year  round ;  for  he  never  failed  to  eat  oysters  both  at  dinner  and  supper:  with  which  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Pool  supplied  him.     At  the  upper  end  of  the  room  stood  a  small  table  with  a  double  desk ;  one  side  of 
which  held  a  Church  Biblb;  the  other  the  Book  opMarttrs.  On  different  tables  in  the  room  Uv  hawkV 
hoods,  bells,  old  hats,  with  their  crowns  thrust  in,  full  of  pheasant  e^s ;  tables,  dice,  cards,  anil  store  of 
tobacco  pipes.    At  one  end  of  this  room  was  a  door,  whicfi  opened  mto  a  closet,  where  stood  bottles  of 
strong  beer  and  wine ;  which  never  came  out  but  in  single  glasses,  which  was  the  rule  of  the  house ;  for  he 
never  exceeded  himself  nor  perpiitted  others  to  exceed.    Answering  to  Uiis  doset,  vras  a  door  into  an  old 
chapel ;  which  had  been  long  disused  for  devotion ;  but  in  the  pulpit,  as  the  safest  place,  was  always  to  be 
found  a  cold  chine  of  beef,  a  venison  pasty,  a  ^mmon  of  bacon,  or  a  areat  apple-pye,  with  thick  crust  wdl 
baked.    His  table  cost  him  not  much,  though  it  was  ffood  to  eat  at    Ilis  sports  supplied  all.  but  beef  and 
mutton;  except  on  Fridiiys,  when  he  had  the  best  offish.    He  never  wanted  a  L<maon  pudding;  and  he 
always  sang  it  in  with  ^  My  part  lies  thcrcin-a.'*    He  drank  a  glass  or  two  of  wine  at  meals ;  put  syrup  d 
giUy-flowers  into  his  sack ;  and  had  always  a  tun  glass  of  small  oecr  standin|(  by  him,  which  be  often  stirred 
about  with  rosemary.     He  lived  to  be  an  hundred;  and  never  lost  his  eye  sight,  nor  used  spectacles.     Hi 
got  on  horseback  without  help ;  and  rode  to  the  death  of  the  stag,  till  he  was  past  four  score."    Gilpia'i 
Forest  Scenery ;  vol.  ii.  p.  23, 26. 

Mr  Dibdin,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Bibliomania,  the  most  pleasing  and  interesting  book  which  Bi- 
bliography has  ever  produced,  has  quoted  the  above  passage,  and  thus  alludes,  in  his  text,  to  the*  charadn 
which  it  describes  —But  what  shall  we  say  to  Lord  ^aftesbury's  eccentric  neighbour,  /Insry  Hoftsmfsl 
who,  m  spite  of  his  hawks,  houndi,  kittuns,  and  oysters,  could  not  forbear  to  indulge  his  book-propcuities 
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The  country-clergyman,  the  next  character  we  shall  attempt  to  notice,  was 
distinguished,  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  by  the  appellation  of  Sir :  a  title 
which  the  poet  has  uniformly  bet^towed  on  the  inferior  orders  of  this  profession,  as 
Sir  Hugh  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Sir  Topas  in  the  Twelfth  Night,  Sir 
OliTer  in  As  You  Like  It,  and  Sir  Nathaniel  in  Love*s  Labour's  Lost.  This 
custom,  which  was  not  entirely  discontinued  until  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
IL,  owes  its  origin  to  the  language  of  our  universities,  which  confers  the  designa- 
tioo  of  Dominms  on  those  who  have  taken  their  first  degree  or  bachelor  of  arts, 
and  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  to  any  claim  which  the  clergy  had  upon  the  order 
of  knighthood.  The  word  Dominus  was  naturally  translated  Sir;  and  as  almost 
every  clergyman  had  taken  his  first  degree,  it  became  customary  to  apply  the 
term  to  the  lower  class  of  the  hierarchy. 

**Srr  ieemfl  to  have  been  a  Utle,"  remarks  Dr.  Percy,  ''formerly  appropriated  to  such  of 
Ike  ioferlor  clergy  as  were  only  readtn  of  the  service,  and  not  admiUed  to  be  preachers,  and 
iberefore  were  held  In  the  lowest  estimation,  as  appears  from  a  remarkable  passage  In  MacheU's 
MS.  '*Colleetlons  for  the  History  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,"  in  six  volumes,  folio, 
fraaenred  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter*s  library  at  Carilsle.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Machell,  author  of 
Ike  CollecUoiis,  lived  temp.  Car.  11.  Speaking  of  the  little  chapel  of  Martindale  in  the 
ilof  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  the  writer  says,  '  There  is  liule  remarkable  in  or. 
It,  bol  a  neat  chapel  yard,  which,  by  the  peculiar  care  of  the  old  reader.  Sir  Rkkard,  *  is 
kcptdeafl,  and  as  neat  as  a  bowling-green.* 

*'  WHblD  the  limit  of  myne  own  memory  all  readen  In  chapels  were  called  Sir  f  and  of  old 

Angb  IB  a  aKMleimle  degree !  Let  us  fiuicj  we  see  him,  in  his  eightieth  year,  just  alighted  from  the  toils 
of  Ibe  dMwe,  and  listeniog,  after  dinner,  with  his  *  single  glass'  of  lUe  bj  his  side,  to  some  old  woman  with 
'sBeetode  on  aoee,'  wIk>  reads  to  him  a  choice  passage  out  of  John  Pox's  *  Book  of  Martyrs ! '  A  rare 
mk  bov  was  Ibis  Hastaogs."    Bililiomania,  p.  379. 

Mr  Grose,  the  aatic|uarj,  has  given  us,  in  his  sketches  of  some  worn-out  characters  of  tlie  last  ap^e,  a 
■osS  aarasinc  portnit  of  the  countij  squire  of  Queen  Anne's  days:  ^  I  mean,"  sajs  he,  ^'the  little  mde- 
pfdtnt  gcndcaian  of  three  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  who  commonly  appeared  in  a  phiin  drab  or  plush 
eoat,  large  sflter  buttons,  a  jockey  cap,  and  rarely  without  boots.  His  travels  never  exceeded  the  distance 
of  iIm  eooatj  town,  and  that  only  at  assise  and  session  time,  or  to  attend  an  election.  Once  a  week  he 
eiHiiBoaliy  dased  at  the  next  aiarket  town,  with  the  attomies  and  justices.  This  man  went  to  church  regu- 
kib,  fcad  the  Weekly  Journal,  settled  the  parochial  disputes  between  the  parish  officers  at  the  vestr^f, 
aad  afMrwards  a4joumed  to  the  neighbouring  ale-bouse,  where  he  usually  got  drunk  for  the  good  of  his 
He  never  played  at  cards  but  at  Christmas,  when  a  family  pack  was  produced  from  the  mantle- 
He  was  eonmooly  folknred  by  a  couple  of  gret-hounds  and  a  pointer,  and  announced  his  arrifal  at 
iboof^  boose  by  smacking  his  whip,  or  giving  the  view-halloo.  His  drink  was  generally  ale,  except 
the  afth  of  November,  or  some  other  gala  days,  when  he  would  make  a  bowl  of  stronc  brandy 
ed  with  a  toast  and  nutmeg.  A  journey  to  London  was,  hj  one  of  these  men,  reckoned  as 
i^Ml  aa  oadertakbg,  as  is  at  present  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  and  undertaken  with  scarce  less  precau- 


. of  one  of  theae  'Squires  was  of  pkister  striped  with  timber^  not  unaptly  caUed  caHimanoo 

.  or  of  red  brick,  kne  casemented  bow  widows,  a  porch  -with  seaU  m  it,  and  over  it  a  study ;  the 
ivos  «if  the  boose  wefl  mhiabited  by  swallows,  and  the  court  set  round  with  holly-hocks.    Near  the  gate  a 
kMoe-bloek  for  tlie  ooaveniency  of  mountinfr. 

**  Tbe  hall  was  furnished  with  flitches  of  Bacon,  and  the  mantle-piece  with  guns  and  fishing  rods  of  dif-^ 
focol  djirnsinns,  accompanied  by  tbe  broad  sword,  partizan,  and  dagger,  lx>me  by  his  ancestor  in  the  civil 
wars.  Tbe  vacant  spaces  were  occupied  by  stag  s  horns.  Against  the  wall  was  posted  King  Charles^ 
QoUco  Bolca,  Vincent  Wing's  Almanack,  and  a  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborougn ;  in  his  window  kiy 
Baker's  Cbroaicle.  Fox's  Book  of  Bfartyrs,  Qhuiva  on  Apparitions,  Quinoey's  Dispensatory,  tbe  Complete 
Josticst  anda  Book  of  Flarrierjr. 
**  la  tbe  eoraeff,  by  tbe  ire  side,  stood  a  large  wooAea  two-armed  chair  with  a  cushion ;  and  within  the 
^  eoraer  were  a  eouple  of  seats.  Here,  at  Christmas,  he  entertained  his  tenants  assembled  round  a 
ire  made  of  tbe  rooU  of  trees,  and  other  great  logs,  and  told  and  henrd  the  traditionary  tales  of  the 
vepcctiof  gboets  and  witches,  till  fear  made  them  sifraid  to  move.  In  the  mean  time  the  jorum  of 
air  «OB  in  eoaliaoal  dreolatiaa. 

**  Tbe  bast  parlour,  which  was  never  opened  but  on  particular  occasions,  was  furnished  with  Turk-Forked 
chaio,  and  bunc  round  with  portraits  of  his  ancestors ;  the  men  in  the  cliaracter  of  rthepherds,  with  their 
cnoba«  dressed  ia  foil  suits  and  huce  fiill-botlomed  perukes ;  others  in  complete  armour  or  buff  coato, 
plsyiiy  oo  tbe  base  viol  or  lute.  The  females  likewise^as  shepherdesses,  with  the  lamb  and  crook,  all  ha> 
ailed  lo  high  beads  and  flowing  robes. 

**  Alas!  these  men  and  these  houses  are  no  more  1*^ 

GroB^9  Olio,  td  edit.  1796.  p.  41—14. 

*  Riebard  Berket  Reader,  ef.  74,  MS.  note. 

f  la  tbe  margin  is  a  MS.  not**  »vemtngly  in  the  hand-writing  of  Bishop  Nicholson,  who  gave  these  TolumcN 
la  tbe  library : 
**  aimer  1  can  remember  there  was  not  a  reader  in  any  chapd  but  was  called  Sir  ** 


r. 
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faafe  been  writ  m>  ;  it  hence,  1  lupptMO,  surh  of  the  lolly  at  recftvcd  the  nohle  order  of  kntghtkoorf 
being  called  Sirs  (oo,  fur  dislincliuo  iake  had  Kniykt  writ  alter  them ;  which  had  been  luperfluooi. 
If  the  title  Sir  had  been  peculiar  to  them."  * 

Sliakspearo  has  himself  indeed  sufliciently  marked  the  distinction  between 
priesthood  and  knightood,  when  he  makes  Viola  say,  *'  I  am  one  that  had  rather 
go  with  Sir  Pnest  than  Sir  Knight."  f 

Were  we  to  estimate  the  character  of  the  country-clergy,  during  the  age  of 
Elizabeth,  from  the  sketches  which  Shakspeare  has  given  us  of  them,  I  am  afraid 
we  should  l)e  induced  to  appreciate  their  utility  and  moral  virtue  on  too  low  a 
scale.  It  will  be  a  fairer  plan  to  exhibit  the  picture  from  the  delineation  of  one 
of  tlieir  own  order,  a  competent  judge,  and  who  was  likewise  a  contemporary. 

''The apparell  of  oor  dergiemen/'  records  Harrison,  **  Is  comlie,  and,  in  truth,  more  deccac 

than  ever  it  was  in  the  popish  church :  before  the  universlUes  bound  their  gradoats  aolo  a  itaMa 

attire,  afterward  usurped  also  even  by  the  blind  Sir  Johns.     For  if  you  peruse  well  mi  cbroaoloiie, 

70U  shall  find,  that  they  went  either  in  diverse  colors,  like  plaiers,  or  in  garments  of  lighl  bew,  ai 

yellow,  red,  greene,  etc. :   with  their  shoes  piked,  their  haire  crisped,  their  girdles  armed  wttk 

silver ;  their  shoes,  spurres,  bridles,  elc,  buckled  with  like  metall :  their  apparell  ( for  the  motf 

part)  of  silke,  and  richie  furred ;  their  cappes  laced  and  bulned  with  gold  :  so  that  to  meet  a 

priest  in  those  dales,  was  to  behold  a  peacoke  that  spreadeih  his  taile  when  he  danseth  iMfore  the 

henne :  which  now  (I  sale)  is  well  reformed.     Touching  hospilalitie,  there  was  never  any'greatcr 

used  in  England,  sith  by  reason  that  marriage  is  permitted  to  him  that  will  choose  that  kind  of 

life,  their  meat  and  drinke  is  more  orderly  and  frugallie  dressed ;  their  furniture  of  boosMd 

more  convenient,  and  beUer  looked  unto ;  and  the  poore  oflener  fed  generallie  than  heretofore 

they  have  beene."     Then,  alluding  to  those  who  reproach  the  country«clergy  for  not  lieing  so 

prodigal  of  good  cheer  as  In  former  days,  he  adds,  **  Yo  such  as  doo  consider  of  the  cortailiBg  of 

their  livings,  or  excessive  prices  whereunto  things  are  growen,  and  how  their  course  Is  limited 

by  law,  and  estate  looked  into  on  every  side,  the  cause  of  their  so  dooing  is  well  inough  pereeived. 

This  also  offendelh  manie,  that  they  should  after  their  deatbs  leave  their  substances  to  tbdr  wives 

and  children :  whereas  they  consider  not,  that  in  old  time  such  as  had  no  lemans  nor  l»astards 

(verie  few  were  there  Ood  wot  of  this  sort)  did  leave  their  goods  and  possessions  to  their  brethren 

and  kinsfolk,  whereby  (as  I  can  shew  by  good  record)  manie  houses  of  gentilitie  have  growen  and 

been  erected.     If  in  anie  age  some  one  of  them  did  found  a  college,  alme»-house,  or  schoole,  if 

you  looke  unto  these  our  times,  you  shall  see  no  fewer  deeds  of  charitie  doone,  nor  l>etler 

grounded  upon  the  right  stub  of  pietie  than  before.     If  you  saie  that  their  wives  be  fond,  after  the 

decease  of  their  hust>ands,  and  bestow  themselves  not  so  advisedlie  as  their  calling  reqoirdh. 

which  Ood  knowelh  these  curious  surveiors  make  small  accompt  of  in  truth,  ftirthertban  tbereby 

to  gather  matter  of  reprehension :  I  beseech  you  then  to  look  into  all  states  of  the  laltie,  and  teU 

roe  whether  some  duchesses,  countesses,  barons,  or  knight*s  wives,  doo  not  fuUie  so  often  offnid 

in  the  like  as  they :  for  Kve  will  be  Eve,  though  Adam  would  saie  naie.     Not  a  few  also  OmI  fnill 

with  our  thread-bare  gowns,  as  If  not  our  patrons  but  our  wives  were  causes  of  our  wo :  but  if 

It  were  knowne  to  all,  that  I  know  to  have  t>een  performed  of  late  In  Essei,  where  a  minister 

taking  a  benefice  (of  lesse  than  twentie  pounds  in  the  Qu^n's  bookes  so  farre  as  I  remember)  was 

Inforced  to  paie  to  his  patrone,  twentie  quarters  of  otes,  ten  quarters  of  wheat,  and  sixt^ene  7<^crtie 

of  barteie,  which  he  called  hawkes-meat ;  and  another  left  the  like  in  farme  to  his  patrooe  fortes 

pounds  by  the  yi^ere,  which  is  well  worth  fortie  at  the  least,  the  cause  of  our  Uireadbare  aowM 

would  easile  appeere,  for  such  patrones  doo  scrape  the  wool  from  our  clokes."  X 

This  delineation  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  favourable  one;  but  the  author  in  the 
very  next  page  admits  that  the  country-clergy  had  notwithstanding  fallen  into 
^*  general  contempt"  and  **  small  consideration;**  that  the  cause  of  this  was  not 
mt^rely  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  ministry,  but  was  for  the  most  part  attributable 
either  to  the  iniquity  of  the  patron  or  the' immorality  of  the  priest,  will  but  too 
dearly  appear  from  the  relation  of  Harrison  himself,  and  from  other  contemporary 
evidence.  The  historian  declares  that  it  was  the  custom  of  some  patrons  to 
••  bestow  advowsons  of  benefices  upon  their  bakers,  butlers,  cookes,  good  archers, 
falconers,  and  horsek^'oiiers,  instead  of  other  rocomfM^nro  for  their  lonK  and  faithfull 
service;  ^  and  the  following  better  from  the  Talliot  |ui|>ers  prest^nts  us  with  a 

•  Rcfd*«  Shakvprart',  %i»l   f .  p.  8.  note.  :  Twdflh  Nighl.  ncl.  lii.  »c.  4. 

t  llnUMhrd.  Tol  i  p  ill.  Hi  ^  IM.  ti>1  i.  m 
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111  view  of  the  manners  of  the  country-clergy  at  the  commencement  of  the 
^f  James  I. 

<*  Ad.  Slack  to  the  Lady  Bowea. 
light  wor." 

ndcfstand  that  one  Raphe  Cicalon  ys  curate  of  the  chappell  at  Baxton;  hig  wages  are, 
it  neighbour's  benevolence,  about  y'  yearely :  S'  Charles  Cavendishe  had  the  lythea 
s  last  yeare,  ether  of  his  owne  right  or  my  l^ords,  as  th'  inhabitants  saye.  The  minister 
lad  differeth  litle  from  those  of  the  vorsle  sorte«  and  had  dipt  his  finger  both  in  man- 
r  and  p'jurie,  etc.  The  placinge  or  displacing  of  the  curate  there  resteth  in  Mr.  Wallcer, 
arte  of  Baliewell,  of  which  churche  Buxton  is  a  chappell  of  ease. 
■mbly  thanlie  yo'  Wor^  for  yo'  I**  to  the  justices  at  the  cessions ;  for  S'  Peter  Fretchwell, 
V*  Mr.  Bainbrigg,  were  fcric  earnest  against  the  badd  yicar  of  Hope ;  and  lylcewyse 

lae  Poole,  and  all  the  benche,  savingc  Justice  Bentley,  who  use  some  vaine on  his 

and  affirmed  that  my  La.  Bowes  had  been  disprooved  before  My  Lord  of  Shrowesburie  in 
(Niching  the  vicar  of  Hope ;  but  such  answere  was  made  therto  as  his  moulhe  was  stopped : 
liter  daie,  when  all  the  justices  but  bimsellTe  and  one  other  were  rysen,  he  wold  have  had 
vicar  lycenscd  to  sell  ale  in  his  vicaredgc,  althoe  the  whole  benche  had  commanded  the 
);  whereof  S' Jermane  Poole  being  adv'tised,  retymed  to  the  benche  (contradicting  his 
whoe,  w*^  Mr.  Bainbrigge.  made  their  warrant  to  bringe  before  them,  him,  or  anie  other 
lai  sliall,  for  him,  or  in  his  vicardige,  brue,  or  sell  ale,&c.  Heys  not  to  bee  punished  by  the 
br  the  multytude  of  his  women,  untyll  the  basterds  whereof  he  is  the  reputed  father  bee 
n.  1  am  the  more  boulde  to  wryte  so  longe  of  thissorrie  matter,  in  respect  you  maye  take 
belter  knowledge  of  S'  Jo.  Benlley,  and  his  p'tialytie  in  so  vile  a  cause;  and  esteeme  and 
Mm  accordinge  to  y'  wisdome  and  good  discretion.  Thus,  humbly  cravinge  p'don,  I 
l'  good  Wors.  to  the  everlasting  Lorde,  who  ever  kepc  you.  This  12lh  of  Octob.  1609. 

*'  Yo'  La'  humble  poore  tenant,  atcomandm*.  Ad.  Slack.* 

Ibe  right  wor"  my  good  Ladie,  the  La.  Bowes  of  Walton,  geivc  theise.'* 

men  who  could  thus  debase  themselves  should  he  held  in  little  esteem 
sir  services  ill  requited,  cannot  excite  our  wonder;  and  we  consequently 
thout  surprise,  that  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  the  minstrel  and  the  cook 
len  better  paid  than  the  priest; — thus  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers* 
ij  for  the  year  1510,  may  be  found  the  following  entry: 

f.  d, 

"  Item,  payd  to  the  preacher        fi  8 

Item,  payd  to  the  minstrell      xij  0 

Item  paid  to  the  coke  xv  0" 

IS  not  conclude,  however,  that  the  age  of  Shakspeare  was  without  in- 
of  a  far  different  kind,  and  that  religion  and  virtue  were  altogether 
1  from  what  ought  to  have  been  their  most  favoured  abode;  it  will  be 
it  to  mention  the  name  of  Bernard  Gilpin,  the  most  exemplary  of  parish* 
whose  humility,  benevolence,  and  exalted  piety  were  never  exceeded, 
006  ministerial  labours  were  such  as  to  form  a  noble  contrast  to  the 
il  Delect  of  the  pastoral  care  which  existed  around  him.  Indeed  we  are 
to  infer,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  individual  instances  of  profligacy 
ipation  which  may  be  brought  forward,  that  the  country  clergy  then,  as 
considered  in  the  aggregate,  possessed  more  real  virtue  and  utility  than 
n*  equally  numerous  body  of  men ;  but  that  aberrations  from  the  stricter 
of  their  order  were,  as  is  still  very  properly  the  case  in  the  present  day, 
with  avidity,  and  censured  with  abhorrence.  To  the  younger  clergy  in 
itry,  also,  was  frequently  committed  the  task  of  education,  a  labour 
Mtkable  importance,  but  in  the  period  of  which  we  are  writing,  attended 
1  with  the  most  underserved  contumely  and  contempt.  In  the  Schole- 
»f  Ascham  may  be  found  the  most  bitter  complaints  of  the  barbarous  and 
ful  treatment  of  the  able  instructor  of  youth ;  and  the  following  sketches 
clerical  tutor  from  Peacham  and  Hall,  will  still  further  heighten  and 
cato  the  picture.     The  former  of  these  writers  observes, 

'■  Illustration^,  vol  lii   p  C9I.  f  Recd'ii  Shakspeare.  vol  xx  p.  221,  note  7. 
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*'  Sach  Is  the  mott  bate  and  ridlculoot  parsimony  of  many  of  our  OenUemeB,  (If  1 
terme  Ibem)  that  if  ihey  can  procure  some  poore  Balchelor  of  Art  from  the  Unifeftttle  to 
their  children  to  say  grace,  and  serve  the  cure  of  an  impropriation,  who  wanting  imm 
friends,  will  be  content  upon  the  promise  of  ten  pounds  a  yeere  at  bis  first  commiog,  to  be 
with  five ;  the  rest  to  be  set  off  in  hope  of  the  next  ad? ouson  (which  perhaps  was  told  before  tbt 
young  man  was  borne) :  Or  if  it  chance  to  fall  in  his  time,  his  lady  or  matter  tela  bim ;  *  ladeai 
Sir  we  are  beholden  unto  you  for  your  paines,  such  a  living  is  lately  falne,  but  1  had  before  aadi 
a  promise  of  it  to  my  butler  or  l>aUifle,  for  his  true  and  extraordinary  service.' 

'*  Is  it  not  commonly  seene,  that  the  most  Gentlemen  will  give  better  wages,  and 
bountifully  with  a  fellow  who  can  but  a  dogge,  or  reclaime  a  hawke,  than  upon  an  booe 
and  well  qualified  man  to  bring  op  their  children  ?  It  may  be,  hence  It  is,  that  doggea  are  able  la 
roalie  syllogismes  in  the  fields,  when  their  young  masters  can  conclade  nothing  at  boitte.  If  occa- 
sion of  argument  or  discourse  be  oflfered  at  the  table.*'  * 

The  domestic  chaplain  of  Bishop  Hall  is  touched  with  a  glowing  pencil,  and 
while  it  faithfully  exhibits  the  senile  and  depressed  state  of  the  poor  tutor,  it,  at 
the  same  time,  wrought  up  with  much  point  and  humour. 

**  A  gentle  squire  would  gladly  entertaine 
Into  bis  house  tome  trencher-chapeiaiae; 
Some  willing  man,  that  might  inftruct  his  sons. 
And  that  would  stand  to  good  conditions. 
First,  that  he  lie  upon  the  truckle-bed. 
While  hb  young  maister  lieth  o>r  his  head : 
Second,  that  he  do,  upon  no  default. 
Never  presume  to  sit  above  the  salt : 
Third,  that  he  never  change  his  trencher  twise ; 
Fourth,  that  he  use  all  common  courtesies : 
Sit  bare  at  meales,  and  one  half  rise  and  wait : 
Last,  that  he  never  his  young  maister  l>eat ; 
Bat  he  must  aske  his  mother  to  define 
How  manie  jerks  she  would  his  breech  should  line. 
AU  these  observed,  he  could  contented  be. 
To  give  five  markes,  and  winter  Uverie.**  t 

From  the  description  of  the  character  of  the  country  clerical  tutor,  it  Is  an  easy 
transition  to  that  of  the  rural  pedagogue  or  schoolmaster,  a  personage  of  not  less 
consequence  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  than  in  the  present  period.  He  frequently 
combined,  indeed,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  reputation  of  a  conjuror  ii^ith  that 
of  a  schoolmaster,  and  accordingly  in  the  Comedy  of  Errors,  Pinch,  in  the  drama- 
tis personae,  is  described  as  **  a  schoolmaster,  and  a  conjuror,**  and  the  following 
not  very  amiable  portrait  of  his  person  isgiven  towards  the  concltision  of  theplay : — 

**  They  brought  one  Pinch ;  a  hungry  lean-ftoed  villain, 
A  meer  anatomy,  a  mountebank, 
A  thread-bare  juggler,  and  a  fortune-teller 
A  needy,  hoUow-eye*d,  sharp-looking  wretch, 
A  living  dead  man  :  this  pernicious  slave. 
Forsooth,  took  him  on  as  conjuror.**  ^ 

Ben  Jonson  also  alludes  to  this  union  of  occupations  when  he  says,  **  I  would  hare 
n6*er  a  cunning  schoolemaster  in  England,  I  mean  a  Cunningman  as  a  schools* 
master;  that  is,  a  Conjurour.**  ^ 

A  less  formidable  figure  of  a  schoolmaster  has  been  given  us  by  Shakapeare* 
under  the  character  of  Holofemes,  in  Love*s  Labour*s  Lost,  where  he  has  drawn 
a  full-length  caricature  of  the  too  frequent  pedantry  of  this  profession.  Yel 
Holofernes,  though  he  speak  **  a  leash  of  languages  at  once,**  is  not  deGcient 
either  in  ability  or  discrimination ;  he  ridicules  with  much  good  sense  and  humour 


*  The  Compleat  Oendeman.  Fashioiunf  him  ehtolut,  in  the  mo«t  nercMsry  and  commendable  Quatitiee 
enocerninf  Minde  or  Body  that  may  be  required  in  a  Noble  Ovotleman.  By  Henry  Fi-«cham  Ibaslrr  of 
ArtM :  Sometime  of  Trioitie  Cofledge  in  Cambrirffe. 

Thi«  book,  which  is  written  in  an  easy  and  elegant  st^le,  was  publi«hed  in  1622,  and  has  been  leTrral 
timen  rcfirtnted ;  it  i«  a  work  of  oooMderable  interest  and  amusement,  and  throws  much  light  oo  the  educa- 
tion and  lileralure  of  its  tiroes. 

lUU's  Satins.  Book  ii  sat  67.  \  Reed's  Slfak.prsrt-.  %o\.  %%.  p  451 

The  9U|>le  of  Newes,  the  third  Utcrmeade  after  the  third  act. 
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the  literary  fops  or  his  days,  the  ^'rackers  of  orthography;"  and  his  conversation 
is  described  by  his  friend.  Sir  Nathaniel,  the  Curate,  as  possessing  all  the  requi- 
sites  to  perfection.  ^'  Sir:  your  reasons  at  dinner  have  been  sharp  and  senten* 
tious;  pleasant  without  scurrility,  witty  without  affection,  audacious  without 
inpudency,  learned  without  opinion,  and  strange  without  heresy."  *  '<  It  is  very 
dUBcalt,**  remarks  Dr.  Johnson,  ''to  add  any  thing  to  this  character  of  the 
sehoolmaster's  table  talk,  and  perhaps  all  the  precepts  of  Castiglione  will  scarcely 
be  fbmid  to  comprehend  a  rule  for  conversation  so  justly  delineated,  so  widely 
dilated,  and  so  nicely  limited."f 

The  country-schoolmasters  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  were,  how- 
eYer,  if  we  trust  to  accounts  of  Ascham  and  Peacham,  in  general  many  degrees 
below  the  pedagogue  of  Shakspeare  in  ability;  tyranny  and  ignorance  appear  to 
bare  been  their  chief  characteristics;  to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  were  they  defi- 
cient in  point  of  necessary  knowledge,  that  Peacham,  speaking  of  bad  masters, 
declares,  '^  it  is  a  generall  plague  and  complaint  of  the  whole  land;  for,  for  one 
discreet  and  able  teacher,  you  shall  |finde  twenty  ignorant  [and  carelesse;  who 
(among  so  many  fertile  and  delicate  wits  as  England  affordeth)  whereas  they  make 
one  scholler,  they  marre  ten."  "^ 

Ascham  had  endeavoured,  by  every  argument  and  mode  of  persuasion  in  his 
power,  to  check  the  severe  and  indiscriminate  discipline  which  prevailed  among 
the  teachers  in  his  time ;  it  would  seem  in  vain  ;  for  Peacham,  about  the  year 
1620,  found  it  necessary  to  recommend  lenity  in  equally  strenuous  terms,  and  has 
given  a  minute  and  we  have  no  doubt  a  faithful  picture  of  the  various  cruelties  to 
which  scholars  were  then  subjected;  a  summary  of  the  result  of  this  conduct  may 
be  drawn  from  his  own  words  where  he  says,  *'  Masters  for  the  most  part  so  b<>- 
have  themselves,  that  their  very  name  is  hatefull  to  the  scholler  who  trembleth  at 
their  comming  in,  rejoyceth  at  their  absence,  and  looketh  his  master  (returned) 
in  the  face,  as  his  deadly  enemy.'*  § 

To  the  charges  of  undue  severity  and  defective  literature,  we  must  add,  I  am 
afraid,  the  infinitely  more  weighty  accusation  of  frequent  immorality  and  buf- 
foonery. Ludovicus  Vives,  who  wrote  just  before  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  asserts, 
that  **some  schoolmasters  taught  Ovid's  books  of  love  to  their  scholars,  and  some 
made  expositions,  and  expounded  the  vices  ;''**  and  Peacham,  at  the  close  of  the 
en  we  are  considering,  censures  in  the  strongest  terms  their  too  common  levity 
and  misconduct : 


•« 


"  The  disetset  wbereanto  some  of  Ihein  are  fery  sobject,  are  Aumour  andybZ/jr  (that  1  may  say 
■oching  of  the  gnMte  ignorance  and  insufDciency  of  many)  whereby  they  become  ridiculoua  and 
CMitemptible  both  in  Uie  achoole  and  abroad.  Hence  U  comes  to  passe,  that  in  many  places,  es- 
pecially in  Italy,  of  all  professions  that  of  pedanteria  is  held  in  basest  repute  :  the  schoole-raaster 
alBoat  in  every  comedy  being  brought  upon  the  stage,  to  parallel  the  Zani  or  Pantaloun.  He  made 
■s  good  sport  in  that  excellent  comedy  of  Pedanthu^  acted  In  our  Trinity  Colledge  in  Cambridge, 
and  if  1  be  DOl  deceived,  in  Priteiamii  Vapulant,  and  many  of  our  English  plays. 

1  knew  one,  who  in  winter  would  ordinarily  in  a  cold  morning  whip  his  boyes  over  for  no 

purpose  than  to  gel  himselfe  a  heat :  another  beat  them  for  swearing,  and  all  the  while  he 

bhnselfe  with  horril»le  oathes,  he  would  forgive  any  fault  saving  that. 

*'  1  had  1  remember  myselfe  (neere  S.  Albanes  in  Hertfordshire,  where  I  was  borne)  a  master, 

bf  DO  entreaty  would  teach  any  scholler  he  had,  farther  than  his  father  had  learned  before 

;  as,  if  be  had  onely  learned  but  to  reade  English,  the  sonne,  though  he  went  with  him  seven 

^  sboold  goe  no  further :  his  reason  was,  they  would  then  proove  saucy  rogues  and  controulo 

Catbers  :  yel  these  are  they  that  oftentimes  have  our  bopefuU  gentry  under  their  charge  and 

I,  to  bring  them  in  science  and  civility." tf 

We  must,  I  apprehend,  from  these  representations,  be  induced  to  conclude,  thai 
ignorance,  despotism,  and  self-sufiiciency  were  leading  features  in  the  composition 

•  Act  T.  tc.  1.  +  Rce<l'«  Shakm^are,  vol.  vii.  p.  132.  note  7. 

I  Compleat  Gendemaii,  p.  3i.  edit,  of  1634.  $  Ibid.  p.  85. 

*"  Instniction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  4to.  edit,  of  1567 
ft  Compleat  Gentleman,  p.  26,  fT. 
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of  the  couDtry-«choolfnastcr«  during  this  period  of  our  annak ;  it  would  not  be 
just,  howerer,  to  infer  from  these  premises  that  the  larger  schools  were  equally 
unfortunate  in  tlM*ir  conductors  ;  on  the  contrary,  most  of  the  public  aeminanct 
of  the  capital,  and  many  in  the  large  provincial  towns,  were  under  the  regulatioi 
of  masters  highly  respectable  for  their  erudition;  men,  indeed,  to  whom  neither 
Erasmus  nor  Joseph  Scaliger  would  have  refused  the  title  of  ripe  and  good  scholars. 
We  shall  now  pass  fonnard,  in  the  series  of  our  rural  characters,  to  the  de- 
lineation of  one  of  great  importance  in  a  national  point  of  view,  that  of  the  aubataih 
tial  Farmer  or  Yeoman,  of  whom  Harrison  has  left  us  the  following  interesting 
definition : — 

*'  This  iort  of  people  hvre  a  certsine  prehemineDce,  and  more  eaUniaUoo  than  lalMNiren  Mi 
the  commoo  tort  of  artifleert,  and  these  commoolie  lite  wealthllie,  k^epe  good  booses,  awl  trarct 
to  get  riches.  They  are  also  for  the  most  part  farmers  to  geotlemen,  or  at  Um  leastwise  artifleen, 
and  with  graiiDg,  freqaeDting  of  markets,  and  keeping  of  serf  anls  (not  idle  serf  aots,  as  the  gcaHc- 
men  doo,  hot  such  as  get  hoth  their  owne  and  part  of  their  roasters  iiTing)  do  come  to  great  weltb, 
In  somucb  that  manie  of  them  are  able  and  doo  buie  the  lands  of  unlhrinie  geotlemeo,  and  oOca 
setUng  their  sonnes  to  the  schooles,  to  the  aniversities,  and  to  the  ins  of  the  court ;  or  otherwise 
leaving  them  sufficient  lands  whereupon  they  may  lite  without  labour,  doo  make  them  by  these 
meanes  to  become  genUemeo  :  these  were  ibey  that  in  times  past  made  all  France  afirald.  And 
albeit  they  be  not  called  master,  as  gentlemen  are,  or  sir  as  to  knights  apperteineth,  iNit  oodie 
John  and  Thomas,  he  :  yet  have  they  beeoe  found  to  have  doone  verie  good  senrke  :  and  the 
kings  of  England  in  foughten  battels,  were  woont  to  remaine  among  them  (who  were  their  fool- 
men)  as  the  French  kings  did  amongst  their  horsemen  :  the  prince  theretiy  shewing  where  his 
chiefe  strength  did  consist."  * 

After  this  description  of  the  rank  which  the  farmer  held  in  society  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  state  the  mode  in  which  he  commonly  lived  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth;  and  in 
doing  this  we  have  chosen,  as  usual,  to  adopt  at  considerable  Jength  the  language 
of  our  old  v^Titers;  a  practice  to  which  we  shall  in  future  adhere,  while  detailing  the 
manners,  customs,  etc.  of  our  ancestors,  a  practice  which  has  indeed  peculiar  ad- 
vantages ;  for  the  authenticity  of  the  source  is  at  once  apparent,  the  diction  pos- 
sesses a  peculiar  charm  from  its  antique  cast,  and  the  expression  has  a  raciness  and 
force  of  colouring,  which  owes  its  origin  to  actual  inspection,  and  which,  con- 
sequently, it  is  in  vain  to  expect,  on  such  subjects,  from  modern  composition. 

The  houses  or  cottages  of  the  farmer  were  built,  in  places  abounding  in  wood, 
in  a  very  strong  and  substantial  manner,  vvith  not  more  than  four,  six,  or  nine 
inches  l)etween  stud  and  stud ;  but  in  the  open  and  champagne  country,  they 
were  compelled  to  use  more  flimsy  materials,  with  here  and  there  a  a  girding  to 
which  they  fastened  their  splints,  and  then  covered  the  whole  with  thick  clay  to 
keep  out  the  wind.  ^^  Certes  this  nide  kind  of  building,"  says  Harrison,  **  made 
the  Spaniards  in  qn<ienc  Maries  daies  to  wonder,  but  cheeflie'when  they  saw  what 
large  diet  was  used  in  manie  of  these  so  homelie  cottages,  in  so  much  that  one  of 
no  small  reputation  amongst  them  said  after  this  manner :  *  These  English 
(quoth  he)  have  their  houses  made  of  sticks  and  durt,  but  they  faro  commonlie 
so  well  as  the  king.*  Whereby  it  appeareth  that  he  liked  better  of  our  good  fare 
in  such  coarse  cabins,  than  of  their  owne  thin  diet  in  their  prince-like  habitations 
and  palaces."  f  The  cottages  of  the  peasantry  usually  consisted  of  but  two  rooms 
on  the  groimd-floor,  the  outer  for  the  servants,  the  inner  for  the  master  and  his 
family,  and  they  were  thatchtni  with  straw  or  sedge  ;  while  the  dwelling  of  the 
substantial  farmer  was  distributed  into  64*veral  rooms  ;  above  and  beneath  was 
coated  with  white  lime  or  cement,  and  was  very  neatly  roofed  with  reed ;  hence 
TusMT,  speaking  of  the  farm-house,  gives  the  following  directions  for  repairing 
and  preserving  its  thatch  in  the  montli  of  May  : 

*•  Where  houses  1m*  reeded   as  hoiiKen  havo  nec<r 
Now  pare  of  the  roossc,  aiitl  go  beat  lu  ihe  rccU  . 


ll'»Im«hrd,  %iA   i.  p   -.75.  \  Ifolin^hrd.  toI.  i.  p.  3li. 
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The  jasfeer  ye  drive  it,  the  nnoother  and  plaine, 
More  handaome  je  make  it,  to  shut  off  the  raiue.**  * 

A  few  yean  before  the  era  of  which  we  are  treatiog,  the  venerable  Hugh  La- 
tUneTy  deacribing  in  one  of  hia  impressive  sermons  the  economy  of  a  farmer  in  his 
time,  tells  us  that  his  father,  who  was  a  yeoman,  had  no  land  of  his  own,  but 
only  *^  a  farm  of  three  or  four  pounds  by  the  year  at  the  utmost ;  and  hereupon 
he  tilled  so  much  as  kept  half  a  dozen  men.  He  had  a  walk  for  an  hundred 
dieep ;  and  my  mother  milked  thirty  kine.  He  kept  his  son  at  school  till  he  went 
to  the  university,  and  maintained  him  there ;  ho  married  his  daughters  with  five 
pounds  or  twenty  nobles  a  piece ;  he  kept  hospitality  with  his  neighbours,  and 
some  alms  he  gave  to  the  poor ;  and  all  this  he  did  out  of  the  said  farm."  f 

Land  let,  at  this  period,  it  should  be  remembered,  at  about  a  shilling  per  acre; 
iNit  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  its  value  rapidly  increased,  together  with  a  proper- 
lioiial  augmentation  of  the  comfort  of  the  farmer,  who  even  began  to  exhibit  the 
elegancies  and  luxuries  of  life.  Of  the  change  which  took  place  in  rural  economy 
loiinards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  following  faithful  and  interesting 
picture  has  been  drawn  by  the  pencil  of  Harrison,  who,  noticing  the  additional 
ipleDdour  of  gentlemen's  houses,  remarks, — 

*'  la  timci  past  the  coeUle  ftimiture  staled  there,  whereas  now  ft  is  descended  yet  lower,  even 
wlo  Bianie  famiers,  who  hy  vertue  of  their  old  aod  not  of  their  Dew  leases,  have  for  the  most 
part  learned  also  to  garnish  their  cuphords  with  plate,  their  iolned  beds  wilh  tapislrie  and  silke 
haagiogs,  and  their  tables  with  carpets  and  fine  naperie,  whereby  the  wealth  of  our  countrle 
fGod  be  praised  therefore,  and  give  us  grace  to  Imploie  it  well)  dooth  inflnitlie  appeare.  Neither 
dao  1  speake  this  In  reproch  of  anie  man,  Ood  is  my  Judge,  but  to  shew  that  I  do  rejoise  rather, 
la  tea  bow  Ood  hath  blessed  us  with  his  good  gifts ;  and  whilest  1  toehold  how  that  in  a  Ume 
wherein  all  things  are  growen  to  most  excessive  prices,  and  what  commodiUe  so  ever  is  to  be  had, 
ii  daily  plocfced  from  the  commonalUe  by  such  as  looke  in  to  everie  trade,  we  doo  yet  find  the 
to  obtein  and  atchive  such  furniture  as  here  to  fore  hath  beene  unpossible.  There  are  old 
yet  dwelling  in  the  village  where  1  remaine,  which  have  noted  three  things  to  be  marvellouslie 
in  England  within  their  sound  remembrance ;  and  other  three  things  too  too  much  en- 
Ome  is,  the  multitude  of  chimnies  lalelie  erected,  whereas  in  their  yoong  dales  there 
noC  alMve  two  or  three,  if  so  manie  in  most  uplandish  townes  of  the  realme,  (the  religions 
and  HMnor  places  of  their  lords  alwaies  excepted,  and  peradventure  some  great  personages) 
hot  ech  one  made  his  fire  against  a  rare  dosse  In  the  hall,  where  he  dined  and  dressed  his  meat. 

**  The  teemmd  is  the  great  (although  not  generall)  amendment  of  lodging,  for  (said  they)  our 
fhlhcrt  (yea  and  wee  ourselves  also)  have  lien  full  oft  upon  straw  pallets,  on  rough  mats  covered 
aniie  with  a  shM,  under  coveriets  made  of  dagswain  or  hop  harlots  (I  use  their  owne  termes), 
and  a  good  round  log  under  their  heads  instead  of  a  bolster  or  pillow.  If  it  were  so  that  our 
ftUieff  or  the  good  man  of  the  house,  had  within  seven  yeares  after  his  mariage  purchased  a  mat- 
laras  or  iockelied,  and  thereto  a  sacke  of  chaflTe  to  rest  his  head  upon,  he  thought  bimselfe  to  be  as 
wril  lodged  as  the  lord  of  the  towne,  that  peradventure  laie  seldome  in  a  bed  of  downe  or  whole 
felhers ;  so  well  were  they  contented,  and  with  such  base  kind  of  furniture  :  which  also  is  not 
tcrie  Boch  amended  as  yet  In  'some  parts  of  Bedfordshire,  and  elsewhere  farther  oflf  from  our 
parts.  Piilowes  (said  they)  were  thought  mtet  onelle  for  women  in  child  bed.  As  for 
Its,  if  tliey  bad  anie  shM  above  them  it  was  well,  for  seldome  had  they  anie  under  their  bo- 
I,  to  keepe  them  from  the  pricking  straws  that  ran  oft  through  the  canvas  of  the  pallet,  and 

Ibeir  hardened  hides. 
**  Tbe  ikird  thing  they  tell  of,  is  the  exchange  of  vessell,  as  of  treene  platters  into  pewter,  and 
•poones  into  silver  or  tin.  For  so  common  was  all  sorts  of  treene  stufi"  in  old  time,  that  a 
siioQld  liardlle  find  four  pieces  of  pewter  (of  which  one  was  peradventure  a  salt)  in  a  good 
r*s  bouse,  and  yet  for  all  this  frugalitie  (if  it  may  so  be  justly  called)  they  were  scarce  able 
la  Uve  and  pale  their  rents  at  their  dales  without  selling  of  a  cow,  or  an  horsse,  or  more,  although 
ibcf  paid  but  foure  pounds  at  the  uttermost  by  the  yeare.  Such  also  was  their  povertie,  that  if 
one  od  farmer  or  husbandman  had  b^ne  at  the  alehouse,  a  thing  greatlie  used  in  those  dales, 
six  •r  seven  of  bis  neighbours,  and  there  in  a  braverie  to  shew  what  store  he  had,  did 


•  Thrre  editioM  of  'l^aM>r*s  Poem  oa  Husbandry  are  now  before  me ;  the  first  printed  in  1567,  entitled, 
**  k  kundreth  good  Pointes  of  Husbondrie ; ''  the.  4to.  edition  of  1566,  termed  **  Fire  Hundred  PointeK  of 
Good  Hiubandrie ;  **  and  "^  TuMer  RediviTut.''  bv  Daniel  Hibnao,  first  published  in  1710,  and  agam  in  1744 ; 
die  qoatrmni  just  quoted  is  firon  the  copy  of  1744,  p.  56. 

t  Gilpin's  life  of  l^tiowr,  p.  %, 
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cast  dowD  bis  parse,  and  therein  a  noble  or  sli  shillings  In  silver,  unto  them  (for  few  mcb 
then  cared  for  gold,  because  it  was  not  so  readie  paiment,  and  tbey  were  olt  fnforced  to  gi? e  a 
penie  for  the  exchange  or  an  angell)  it  was  ve rie  likelie  that  all  the  rest  could  not  laie  4owbc  so 
much  against  it :  whereas  In  my  time,  although  peradventure  foure  poundes  of  old  rent  be  Impfo* 
ved  to  fortie,  fiftie,  or  an  hundred  pounds,  yet  will  the  farmer  as  another  palme  or  date  Ir^  thtaka 
his  gaines  verie  small  toward  the  end  of  bis  terme,  if  he  have  not  six  or  seven  yeares  rent  iieing  by 
bim,  therewith  to  purchase  a  new  lease,  beside  a  faire  garnish  of  pewter  on  bis  cupbord,  wltb  s§ 
much  in  od  vessell  going  about  the  bouse^  thr^e  or  foure  feather  beds,  so  manie  coverlids  and 
carpels  of  tapistrie,  a  silver  salt,  a  bowie  for  wine  (if  not  an  whole  neast)  and  a  doneo  of  spoooet 
to  fbmish  up  the  sute.*'* 

To  this  curious  delineation  of  the  furniture  and  household  accommodation  of  the 
farmer,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  complete  the  sketch,  to  add  a  few  things 
relative  to  his  diet  and  hospitality.  Contrary  to  what  has  taken  place  in  modern 
times,  the  hours  for  meals  were  later  with  the  artificer  and  the  husbandman  than 
with  the  higher  orderof  society;  the  farmer  and  his  servants  usually  sitting  down  to 
dinner  at  one  o'clock,  and  to  supper  at  seven,  while  the  nobleman  and  gentleman 
took  the  first  at  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  the  second  at  five  in  the  afternoon. 

It  would  appear  that,  from  the  cottage  to  the  palace,  good  eating  was  as  much 
cultivated  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  as  it  has  been  in  any  subsequent  period;  and 
the  ntes  of  hospitality,  more  especially  in  the  country,  were  observed  with  a  fre- 
quency and  cordiality  which  a  further  progress  in  civilisation  has  rather  tended  to 
check  than  to  increase. 

Of  the  larder  of  the  cotter  and  the  shepherd,  and  of  the  hospitality  of  the  former, 
a  pretty  accurate  idea  may  be  acquired  from  the  simple  yet  beautiful  strains  of  an 
old  pastoral  bard  of  Elizabeth's  days,  who,  describing  a  nobleman  fatigued  by  the 
chase,  the  heat  of  the  weather,  and  long  fasting,  adds  that  he— 


'*  Did  house  him  in  a  peakish  graunge 
Within  a  forrest  great : 

Wheare,  knowne,  and  welcomed,  as  the  place 

And  persona  might  aflbrde, 
Browne  bread,  whig,  bacon,  curds,  and  milke, 

Were  set  him  on  the  borde : 


The  picture  of  the  shepherd  youth  is  so 
portion  of  it  is  illustrative  of  our  subject, 
text  as  will  render  the  figure  complete. 

**  Sweet  growte,  or  whig,  his  bottle  had 
As  much  as  it  might  hold : 

A  sheeve  or  bread  as  browoe  as  nut, 

And  cheese  as  white  as  snowe, 
And  wildings,  or  the  seaaoD*s  flruite, 

He  did  in  scrip  bestow : 

And  whirst  his  pv-ba1d  corre  did  sleepe. 

And  sheep-booke  lay  him  by. 
On  hollow  quitles  of  oten  strawe 

He  piped  melody  :— 

.......    With  the  sun 

He  doth  his  flocke  unfold, 
And  all  the  day  on  hill  or  plaine 

He  merrie  chateau  bold  : 

And  with  the  sun  doth  folde  againe ; 

Then  jogging  home  betime. 
He  turntM  a  crah^  or  tunes  a  round. 

Or  sings  some  merrie  rymc : 


A  cushion  made  of  lists,  a  atoole 

Hair  backed  with  a  honpe. 
Were  brought  him,  and  he  sitteth  down 

Besides  a  sorry  coupe. 

The  poor  old  couple  wish*t  their  bread 
Were  wheat,  their  whig  were  perry. 

Their  bacon  beeTe,  their  milke  and  curda 
Weare  creame,  to  make  him  mery."  f 

eiquisitcly  drawn  that,   though  only  a 
we  cannot  avoid  giving  so  much  of  the 

Sor  larkes  he  gleeful  tale$  to  tell, 
WhiPst  round  (At  bole  dotk  troi  ; 

And  sitteth  singing  care  away. 
Till  he  to  bed  hath  got. 

Theare  sleeps  he  soundly  all  the  night. 

Forgetting  morrow  carea. 
Nor  feares  be  blasting  of  hia  oome 

Nor  uttering  of  hia  wares, 

Or  stormes  by  seaa,  or  stirres  on  land. 

Or  cracke  of  credite  lost. 
Not  spending  franklier  than  hia  flocke 

Shall  still  defray  the  coat. 

W>1  wot  T,  sooth  they  say  that  say : 

More  quiet  nightes  and  dales 
The  shepheard  sleepes  and  wakes  than  ha 

Wboae  cattal  be  doth  graise.**  f 


•  Holin«hed,  toI  i.  p.  317, 318 

i  Wanier'*  Albinn't  Eofflaiid,  chaii.  43.     niatm(>rs*i  Eog U«h  Poets,  toI  it.  p.  603. 
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The  lioes  in  lUlics  allude  to  the  favoorite  bererage  of  the  peasantry,  and  the 
in  which  they  recreated  themselves  over  the  spicy  bowl.  To  ^'turne  a 
crab*^  is  to  roast  a  wilding  or  wild  apple  in  the  fire,  for  the  purpose  of  being  thrown 
hot  into  a  bowl  of  not-brown  ale,  into  which  had  been  previously  put  a 
some  spice  and  sugar.  To  this  delicious  compound  Shakspeare'  has 
ieqneaUy  referred;  thus,  inLove*s  Labour's  Lost  one  of  his  designations  of 
niter  is, 

<*  WhM  roaited  crabs  hiss  in  the  bowl : "  * 

and  Pocky  describing  his  own  wanton  tricks,  in  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 

«Ti 

**■  And  toiBeCliiie  lark  I  in  a  gOMip's  bowl. 
In  ¥617  likenen  of  a  roasted  crab, 
And  when  she  drinks,  against  her  lips  I  bob.**  f 

Thp  very  expression  to  turn  a  crab  veill  be  found  in  the  folloveing  passages  from 
two  old  plays,  in  the  first  of  which  the  good  man  says  he  will 

**  Sit  down  in  his  chaire  bj  his  wife  faire  Alison, 
And  tome  a  crabbe  iathefire;**^ 

aid  in  the  second,  Christmas  is  personified 

«-— **  sitting  in  a  comer  taming  crabs. 
Or  cooghing  o*er  a  warmed  pot  of  ale."  $ 

Nor  can  we  omit,  in  closing  this  series  of  quotations,  the  following  stanzas  of  a 
fiae  old  song  in  the  curious  comedy  of  ''Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,"  first  printed 
in  1575: 

**  I  lore  no  rost,  bat  a  nat  brown  toste, 
and  a  crab  toyde  in  the  r>Te ; 
A  Ijrtle  bread  shall  do  ine  stead, 
much  bread  f  not  desyre. 

No  froete  nor  snow,  no  winde,  I  trow. 

Can  hurte  me  if  f  wolde, 
I  am  so  wrapt,  and  throwly  lapt 

of  joly  good  ale,  and  olde. 

Back  and  syde  go  bare,  go  bare, 

booth  foote  and  hande  go  colde ; 
Bat  belly,  God  sende  thee  good  ale  ynonghe, 

whether  it  be  newe  or  okle." ** 

To  tell  gleeful  tales,  "whilst  round  the  bole  doth  trot,"  was  an  amusement 
ffloch  more  common  among  our  ancestors,  during  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  and  the 
inbsequent  century,  than  it  has  been  in  any  later  period.  The  Winter's  Tale  of 
Stitkspeare  owes  its  title  to  this  custom,  of  which  an  example  is  placed  before  us 
in  the  first  scene  of  the  second  act. 

Her.  Come,  Sir— 

— —  Pray  yoa,  sit  by  as. 
And  tell 's  a  tale. 
Mam,  Merry,  or  sad,  shal't  be  ? 
Her.  As  merry  as  yoa  will,  ft 

And  Burton,  the  first  edition  of  whose  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy"  was  published 
m  I6I7,  enunu*rates,  among  the  ordinary  recreations  of  Winter,  **  merry  tales  of 
manl  knights,  queens,  lovers,  lords,  ladies,  giants,  d  varfs,  thieves,  cheaters, 
litcbes,  (ayriefi,  goblins,  friars,  etc.— which  some  delight  to  hear,  some  to  tell; 

•  Act  T.  K.  9.     SoM  at  the  condasioo.  +  Act  il  »c.  1. 

:  btmno  mad  Pithias,  1562.  $  Summer's  Last  WiD  aod  Testament,  by  Nash,  IGOO 

**  latffodueSorT  Song  to  the  Moood  act.    Vide  Ancioit  British  Drama.  Tol.  L 

tt  Bccd't  ShyLspcnie,  tol.  iiL  p.  966. 
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all  are  well  pleased  with  ;*'  and  he  remarks  shortly  afterwards,  ''when  three  or 
four  good  companions  meet,  they  tell  old  stories  by  the  fire-side,  or  in  the  ami,  as 
old  folks  usually  do,  remembering  afresh  and  with  pleasure  antient  matters,  and 
such  like  accidents,  which  happened  in  their  younger  years/*  *  MUtOQ  also,  in 
his  *'L* Allegro,*'  first  printed  in  1645,  gives  a  conspicuous  station 

—  "  to  Uie  spicy  not-lyrowii  ale, 
WiUi  Btoriet  told  of  many  a  feat :  ** 

and  adds , 

**  Thus  done  the  tales,  to  hed  they  creep. 
By  whispering  winds  soon  lall*d  to  sleep  .  f 

The  farmer's  daily  diet  may  be  drawn  with  sufficientaccuracy  from  the  curious 
old  Georgic  of  Tusser,  a  poem  which,  more  than  any  other  that  we  possess, 
throws  light  upon  the  agricultural  manners  and  customs  of  the  age.  In  Lent, 
says  this  entertaining  bard,  the  farmer  must  in  the  first  place  consume  his  red 
herring,  and  afterwards  his  salt  fish,  which  should  be  kept  in  store,  indeed,  and 
considered  as  good  even  when  Lent  is  past;  and  with  these  leeks  and  peas  should 
be  procured  for  pottage,  with  the  view  of  saving  milk,  oatmeal,  and  bread :  at 
Easter  veale  and  bacon  are  to  be  the  chief  articles ;  at  Martilmas  salted  beef, 
*'when  country  folk  do  dainties  lack:**  at  Midsummer,  when  mackrel  are  out  of 
season,  grasse  (that  is  sallads,  etc.],  fresh  beef  and  pease:  at  Michaelmas  fresh 
herring  and  fatted^  crones:  at  All  Saints  pork  and  souse,  sprats  and  spurlings:  at 
Christmas  he  enjoins  the  farmer  to  ^'plaie  and  make  good  cheerc,**  and  he  con- 
cludes by  advising  him,  as  was  the  custom  in  Elizabeth's  time,  to  observe  Fridays, 
Saturdays,  and  Wednesdays  as  fish-days;  to  **keep  embrings  well  and  fasting 
dayes,"  and  if  fish  and  fruit  be  scarce,  to  supply  their  want  with  butter  and 
cheese.  §    To  these  recommendations  he  adds,  in  another  place,  that 

**  Good  ploaghmen  look  weekly*  of  ciiston  and  right, 
For  rostmeat  on  sundaies,  and  tharsday  at  night :" 

and  he  subsequently  gives  directions  for  writing  what  he  terms  ^'husbandlie 
posies,*'  that  is,  economical  proverbs  in  rhyme,  to  be  hung  up  in  the  Hall,  the 
parlour,  the  ghcst's  chamber,  and  the  good  man*s  own  bed  chamber.** 

If  the  farmer  have  a  visitor,  our  worthy  bard  is  not  illiberal  in  his  allowance, 
but  advises  him  to  place  three  dishes  on  his  table  at  dinner,  well  dressed, 
which,  says  he,  will  be  sufficient  to  please  your  friend,  and  will  became  vour 
Hall,  ft 

On  days  of  feasting  and  rejoicing,  however,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  common 
custom  for  the  guests  to  bring  their  victuals  with  tliem^  forming  as  it  were  a  pic- 
nic meal;  thus,  Harrison,  describing  the  occasional  mirth  and  hospitality  of  the 
farmer,  says, — 

< '  In  reaHiog  Uie  hasbandineD  doo  exceed  after  Uieir  maDoer :  especiallle  a t  brldalles,  poriftctlkit 
of  woroeo,  and  such  od  meetings,  where  it  is  incredible  to  tell  what  meat  i:i  coosmned  and  spcai, 
•ch  one  bringing  such  a  dish,  or  so  manie  with  him  as  his  wife  and  be  di)o  consult  upon,  but 
alwaies  wiUi  this  consideration,  Uiat  the  Itefer  friend  shall  have  the  better  provision.  Tbto  also 
Is  commonlle  s^ne  at  these  bankets,  that  the  good  roan  of  the  bouse  Is  not  charged  witb  any 
thing  sating  bread,  drink,  sauce,  houseroome,  and  fire.  (  He  then  gives  us  the  followiog  oahe 
•od  pleasing  picture  of  their  festifity  and  content.)  The  husbandmen  are  sufflcienUle  llbiraU, 
and  verie  fr^ndlle  at  their  tables,  and  when  they  mM,  they  are  so  merle  w.iihout  malice,  aad 
plaine  without  inward  Italian  or  French  cran  and  subtilUe,  that  U  would  doo  a  man  good  to  be  la 
eompanle  among  them.  Herein  only  are  the  inferiour  sort  somewhat  to  be  blamed,  that  beiag 
Ibus  assembled,  Uielr  Ulke  b  now  and  then  such  as  savourelh  of  seurrUiUe  and  ribtldrie,  a  Ibteg 


Burton's  Anatonj  of  Melancholy,  n.  178,  ITS.,  eiflith  editioo  of  1S76. 

Milton's  Pocma  by  Vt^artoa,  secood  edition,  p.  66,  61 . 

Crone*  are  ewes  wboK  teeth  are  to  worn  down,  that  tliey  can  no  lo>«cr  live  in  tbcttr  slMep-walk  ;  but 
ill  sometiaMv,  if  put  inUi  cood  Dastore,  ibrive  exceediadj. 

f  Ttt«er.  4in  e5it  1686.,  rbapI^IS.  (d.  tt, ».  ft  '^iW  <ol.  138.  144,  1«. 

-  Ibid,  oT  1686.  f9l.  1S3. 
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MlurtlUe  iocideol  to  ctrters  and  clowns,  who  thinke  ihemselvei  not  to  be  merie  and  welcome,  If 
ibdr  fooUsb  Telnet  Id  ibis  bebalfe  be  never  so  Utile  restrained.  This  is  moreover  to  be  added  in 
ibeae  meetings,  that  if  they  happen  to  stumble  upon  a  p^ce  of  venison,  and  a  cup  of  wine  or 
verie  strong  t>eere  or  ale  (which  latter  they  commonlie  provide  against  their  appointed  dales) 
ibey  thioke  their  ebdere  so  great,  and  themselves  to  have  fared  so  well,  as  the  lord  Malor  of 
Loodoo,  with  whome  when  their  belliet  be  full  they  will  not  often  sticke  to  make  comparison, 
flaying,  /  have  dined  mo  well  as  irqr  lord  maior)  because  tliat  of  a  subject  there  is  no  publike 
officer  of  anie  citie  in  Europe,  that  may  compare  in  port  and  countenance  with  him  during  the 
limeof  hisoiBce."* 

The  dress  of  the  fanner  daring  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  plain 
and  durable;  consisting,  for  common  purposes,  of  coarse  gray  cloth  or  fustian,  in 
the  form  of  trunk-^hose,  frock,  or  doublet. 

To  his  account  of  the  farmer's  mode  of  living,  it  will  be  proper  to  add  a  brief 
description  of  his  coadjutor  in  domestic  economy,  the  English  housewife,  a  per- 
sonage of  no  small  importance;  for,  as  honest  Tusser  has  justly  observed, 

**  House  keping  and  husbandry,  if  it  be  good, 
must  lore  one  another,  as  cousinnes  in  blood. 
The  wife  to,  mast  husband  as  well  as  the  man, 
or  farewell  thy  husbandry,  doe  what  thou  can.*'  t 

Of  the  qualifications  necessary  to  constitute  this  useful  character,  Gervase 
Markham  has  given  us  a  very  curious  detail,  in  his  work  entitled  ^'  The  English 
Housewife;*'  which,  though  not  published  until  the  close  of  the  Shakspearian  era, 
appears,  from  the  dedication  to  Frances,  Countess  Dowager  of  Eieter,  to  have 
kieen  written  long  anterior  to  its  transmission  to  the  press;  for  it  is  there  said, 
''That  much  of  it  was  a  manuscript  which  many  years  ago  belonged  to  an 
honourable  Countess,  one  of  the  greatest  glories  of  our  i  kingdom."  It  is  a  de- 
lineation which,  as  supposed  of  easy  practical  application,  does  honour  to  the  sex 
and  to  the  age.  After  expatiating  on  the  necessity  of  a  religious  example  to  her 
household,  on  the  part  of  the  good  housewife,  he  thus  proceeds: 

"  Next  unto  her  sanctity  and  holiness  of  life  it  Is  meet  that  our  English  Housewife  be  a  woman 
of  great  nuxiesty  and  temperance,  as  well  inwardly  as  outwardly ;  Inwardly,  as  In  her  behaviour  and 
carriage  towards  her  husband;  wherein  she  shall  shun  all  violence  of  rage,  passion  and  humour, 
coveUng  less  to  direct  than  to  be  directed,  appearing  ever  unto  him  pleasant,  amiable  and  delightful ; 
and,  tlio'  occasion  of  mishaps,  or  the  mis-government  of  his  will  may  induce  her  to  contrary  thoughts 
vet  vertoously  to  suppress  them,  and  with  a  mild  sufferance  rather  to  call  him  home  from  his  error, 
than  with  the  strength  of  anger  to  abate  the  least  spark  of  his  evil,  calling  into  her  mind,  that 
fvil  and  oncomely  language  Is  deformed,  tliough  uUered  even  to  servants;  but  most  monstrous 
And  ugly,  when  it  appears  before  the  presence  of  a  husband  :  outwardly,  as  in  her  apparel,  and 
dvel,  both  which  she  shall  proporUon  according  to  the  competency  of  her  husband's  estate  and 
ulliog»  making  her  circle  rather  strait  than  large :  for  it  Is  a  rule,  if  we  extend  to  the  uttermost, 
we  take  away  Increase;  If  we  go  a  hairs  bredth  beyond,  we  enter  into  consumption:  but  If  we 
prescrre  any  part,  we  build  strong  forts  against  the  adversaries  of  fortune,  provided  that  such 
preservaiioo  be  hooest  and  consclonable :  for  as  lavish  prodigality  is  brutish,  so  miserable 
covcAonsacaa  is  hellish.  Let  therefore  the  Housewife's  garments  be  comely  and  strong,  made  as 
well  to  preserve  the  health,  as  to  adorn  the  person,  altogether  without  toyish  garnishes,  or  the 
gkMa  ol  llgbt  colours,  and  as  far  from  the  vanity  of  new  and  fantastlck  fashions,  as  near  to  the 
coiwctj  lactation  of  modest  matrons.  Let  her  dyet  be  wholesome  and  cleanly,  prepared  at  duo 
bavft,  and  oook'd  with  care  and  diligence ;  let  it  be  rather  to  saUsfle  nature,  than  her  alTectiont, 
aad  mpUr  to  kill  hunger  than  revive  new  appetites ;  let  It  proceed  more  from  the  provision  of 
her  omm  yard,  than  Uie  furniture  of  the  markets;  and  let  it  be  rather  esteemed  for  the  familiar 
aeqnainuoce  she  hath  without  it,  than  for  the  strangeness  and  rarity  it  brlngeth  firom  other 
counlriea. 

*'  To  condodey  oar  English  Housewife  must  be  of  chast  thoughts,  stout  courage,  patient, 
untired,  watchful,  diligent,  wiUy,  pleasant,  consUnt  in  friendship^  ftili  of  good  neighbour-hood, 


I,  vol.  i.  p  988.  t  Turner,  fint  edil.  of  1567,  title-page. 

t  Tlw  Bagiiih  Hooee-Wife,  cooUimiig  the  inward  and  outward  vertuet  which  ought  to  be  io  a  Conplent 
WuflMB.    Ninth  edition,  10IB.    "^ 
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wise  in  difcouine,  but  not  frequent  therein,  ibarp  and  quick  of  speech,  bat  not  bitter  or  talkallff, 
secret  fn  her  affairt,  comfortable  In  her  counsels,  and  generally  skltfal  In  the  worthy  knowtedgo 
which  do  belong  to  her  vocation.*'  * 

These  knowledges,  he  (hen  states,  should  consist  in  an  intimacy  with  domestic 
physic,  with  cookery,  with  the  distillation  of  waters,  with  the  making  and  dying 
of  cloth,  with  the  conduct  of  dairies,  and  with  malting,  brewing,  and  baking;  for 
all  which  he  gives  very  ample  directions.  Markham,  indeed,  seems  to  have  taken 
the  greater  part  of  this  picture  from  his  predecessor  Tusser,  in  whose  poems  on 
husbandry  may  be  found,  among  many  others,  the  following  excellent  precepts 
for  the  conduct  of  the  good  house-wife : — 

**  In  Marche  and  in  Aprill  from  morning  to  night : 
in  sowing  and  setting  good  huBwivei  delight. 
To  have  in  their  garden  or  some  other  plot : 
to  trim  up  their  house  and  to  furnish  their  pot. 

Have  roillona  at  Mihelmas,  parsneps  in  lent : 
in  June,  buttred  beanes,  saveth  finh  to  be  apent. 
With  those  and  good  pottage  inoogh  having  than : 
thou  winnest  the  heart  of  thj  laboring  man. 

From  Aprill  begin  til  saint  Andrew  be  past : 

BO  long  with  good  huswlTes  their  dairies  doe  last. 

Good  milche  beaae  and  pasture,  good  husbandea  provide  : 

good  huswives  know  best  all  the  rest  how  to  guide. 

But  huswives,  that  leame  not  to  make  their  owne  cheeae : 
with  trusting  of  others,  have  thes  for  their  feese  : 
Their  milke  slapt  in  corners  their  creame  al  to  sost : 
their  milk  pannea  ao  flotte,  that  their  cheeaea  be  lost. 

Where  some  of  a  kowe  roaketh  yerely  a  ponnde: 
these  huswives  crye  creake  for  their  voice  will  not  aounde. 
The  serrauntes  suspecting  their  dame,  lye  in  waighte : 
vrith  one  thing  or  other  they  trudge  away  straight. 

Then  neighbour  (for  god's  sake)  if  any  such  be ; 

if  you  know  a  good  servant,  waine  her  to  me. 

Such  maister  suche  man,  and  such  miiitres  such  mayde : 

auch  huabandes  and  huawives,  auche  houses  araide. 

For  flax  and  for  hemp.  Tor  to  have  or  her  owne : 
the  wife  must  in  May  lake  good  hede  it  be  Bowne. 
And  trimroe  it  and  keepe  it  to  serve  at  a  nede : 
tlie  femUe  to  spin  and  the  karle  for  her  fede. 

Good  huabandes  abrode  sekelh  al  wel  to  have : 
good  huswives  at  home  seketh  al  wel  to  aave. 
Thua  having  and  saving  in  place  where  they  meete : 
make  profit  with  pleasure  suche  couples  to  greete.**  t 

But  it  is  in  **  The  points  of  Huswifry  united  lo  the  comfort  of  Husbandry,*'  of 
the  good  old  poet,  that  we  recognise  the  most  perfect  picture  of  the  domestic 
^  economy  of  agricultural  life  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  This  material  addition  to 
the  husbandry  of  our  author  appeared  in  1570,  and  embraces  a  complete  \iew  of 
the  province  of  the  Huswife,  with  all  her  daily  labours  and  duties,  which  are 
divided  into — 1st,  Morning  Works;  2dly,  Breakfast  Doings;  3dly,  Dinner  Matters; 
4thly,  Afternoon  Works;  dthly,  Evening  Works;  6thly,  Supper-Matters;  and 
7lhly,  Aflcr-Supper  Matters. 

From  the  details  of  this  arrangement  we  learn,  that  the  servants  in  summer 
rose  at  four,  and  in  winter  at  five  o'clock;  that  in  the  latter  season  they  were 
called  to  breakfast  on  the  appearance  of  the  day-star,  and  that  the  huswise  herself 
was  the  carver  and  distributer  of  the  meat  and  pottage.     We  find,  likewiie,  and 

•  Eaglith  llottse-Wife,  p  9, 3, 1.  f  Tusser,  irst  edit  p.  14, 1& 
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it  is  the  only  objectionable  article  in  the  admonitions  of  the  poet,  that  he  recom- 
mends his  dame  not  to  scold,  but  to  thrash  heartily  her  maids  when  refractory; 
and  be  adds  a  circumstance  rather  extraordinary,  but  at  the  same  time  strongly 
recommendatory  of  the  effects  of  music,  that 

**  Such  senranto  are  oftenest  painftiU  and  good. 
That  sing  in  their  labour,  as  birds  in  Uie  wood.** 

Dinner,  he  enjoins,  should  be  taken  at  noon ;  should  be  quickly  dispatched;  and 
should  exhibit  plenty,  but  no  dainties. 

The  bare  table,  he  observes,  will  do  as  well,  as  if  covered  with  a  cloth,  which 
is  liable  to  be  cut;  and  that  wooden  and  pewter  dishes  and  tin  vessels  for  liquor 
are  the  best,  as  most  secure;  and  then,  with  his  accustomed  piety,  he  advises  the 
regular  use  of  grace— 

**  At  dinner,  at  supper,  at  morning,  at  night. 
Give  thanks  unto  God.** 

As  soon  as  dinner  is  over,  the  servants  are  again  set  to  work,  and  he  very  hu-^ 
manely  adds, 

**  To  senrant  in  seilcness,  see  nothing  ye  gruteh, 
A  thing  of  a  trifle  shaU  comfort  him  much.** 

Many  precepts,  strictly  economical,  then  follow,  in  which  the  huswife  is  direct^ 
ed  to  save  her  parings,  drippings,  and  skimmings  for  the  sake  of  her  poultry,  and 
for  *'  medicine  for  cattle,  for  cart,  and  for  shoe;"  to  employ  the  afternoon,  like  a 
good  sempstress,  in  making  and  mending;  to  keep  her  maids  cleanly  in  their 
persons,  to  call  them  quarterly  to  account,  to  mark  and  number  accurately  her 
linen,  to  save  her  feathers,  to  use  little  spice,  and  to  make  her  own  candle. 

The  business  of  the  evening  commences  with  preparations  for  supper,  as  soon 
as  the  hens  go  to  roost;  the  hogs  are  then  to  be  served,  the  cows  milked,  and  as 
night  comes  on,  the  servants  return,  but  none  empty-handed,  some  bringing  in 
wood,  some  logs,  etc.  The  cattle,  both  without  and  within  doors,  are  next  to  be 
attended  to,  all  clothes  brought  into  the  house,  and  no  door  left  unbolted,  and  the 
duties  of  the  evening  close  with  this  injunction : 

**  Thou  woman,  whom  pity  beoometh  the  best, 
Grant  all  tliat  hath  laboured  time  to  take  rest.** 

Supper  now  is  spread,  and  the  scene  opens  with  an  excellent  persuasive  to 
cheerfulness  and  hospitality : 

**  Provide  Tor  thy  husband,  to  make  him  good  cheer, 
Make  merry  together,  while  time  ye  be  here. 
A-bed  and  at  l^rd,  howsoerer  befUl, 
VVhaterer  God  sendeth,  be  merry  withall. 
No  taunts  before  servants,  for  hindering  of  fiime, 
Mo  jarring  too  loud,  for  avoiding  of  shame.** 

The  servants  are  then  ordered  to  be  courteous,  and  attentive  to  each  other^ 
especially  at  their  meals,  and  directions  are  given  for  the  next  morning's  work. . 
The  last  section,  entitled  '^  After-^supper  matters,*'  is  introduced  and  terminated 
in  a  very  moral  and  impressive  manner.     The  first  couplet  tells  us  to 

**  Remember  those  children,  whose  parents  be  poor. 
Which  hunger,  yet  dare  not  to  crave  at  thy  door  ;** 

the  bandog  is  then  ordered  to  have  the  bones  and  the  scraps ;  the  huswife  looks 
carefully  to  the  fire,  the  candle,  and  the  keys;  the  whole  family  retire  to  rest,  at 
nine  in  winter,  and  at  ten  in  summer,  and  the  farmer's  day  closes  with  four  lines 
which  ought  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold,  and  which,  if  duly  observed,  would 
ensure  a  great  portion  of  the  happiness  obtainable  by  man  ; 
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"^  Be  lowly,  not  sullen,  if  anght  so  amiae; 
What  wrestins  may  lose  thee,  that  win  with  a  kiss. 
Both  bear  and  forbear,  now  and  then  as  ye  may. 
Then  wench,  God  a  mercy !  thy  husband  will  say. 


*> « 


•  MaTor'«  Tuster,  p.  247.  ad  p.  870. 

ETeo  thii,  and  every  oihcr  dencription  of  the  duties  of  the  Huswife,  may  be  traced  to  **  The  Book  of 
Hiisbandrj,**  written  by  Sir  Anthony  Piuberbert,  of  Norbury,  in  Derbyshire  ' 

This  genUeman,  who  was  a  Judge  of  the  Commoo  Pleas,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  b  justly  s»- 
titled  to  the  appellation  of  '*  tlie  father  of  English  Hunbandry.**  His  work,  the  flrst  edition  of  which  was 
printed  by  Richard  P^nson,  in  1S33,  4to.,  underwent  not  less  than  eleven  editions  durinf  the  siKtHMth 
century,  and  soon  excited  among  his  countnrmeo  a  most  beneficial  spirit  of  emulation.  Notwithstnndiag 
these  numerous  impressions,  there  are  probably  not  ten  complete  copies  left  in  the  kiaadom. 

One  of  these  is,  however,  now  before  me,  included  in  a  thick  duodecimo,  of  which  tbe/rti  tartiett  is 
**  Xenophon's  treatise  of  householde,**  black  letter,  title  wanting ;  the  colophon,  **  Imprinted  At  London 
in  fletenirete  in  the  house  of  Thomas  Berthelet.  Cum  privfledo  ad  imprimendum  solum.**  No  dale. 
The  gecomd  ariicU  it  **  The  bookc  of  Husbandrye  verye  profitable  and  necessary  for  aU  mancr  of  persom, 
newlye  corrtH:ted  and  amended  by  the  auctor  fiuherbara,  with  dyvers  addicions  put  thereunto.  Anno  do. 
Ib55.**  black  letter.  Colophon,  "  Imprinted  at  London  in  Fiete  strete  at  the  signe  of  the  Sunne  over 
agaynst  the  Conduit  by  John  Weylsnde.**  Sixty-one  leaves,  exclusive  of  the  Ubie.  The  (Aird  artiel^ 
is  entitled  **  Surveyinge,**  An.  1546.  Colophon,  ^  Londini  in  »dibus  Thome  Berthelet  typis  impress. 
Cum  privilegio  ad  imprimendum  solum.**    Contains  sixtv  leaves,  black  letter. 

Prom  **  The  booke  of  husbandrye,**  I  shall  extract  the  detail  of  huswifely  duties,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
work,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  assertion  at  the  commencement  of  this  note. 

*'  What  workes  a  wyfe  shoulde  doe  in  geoerall. 

*'  First  in  the  momyng  when  thou  art  waked  and  purpose  to  rise,  lift  up  thv  hand,  and  blis  the  and 
BfMike  a  signe  of  the  holy  crosse.     In  nomine  patris  et  filii  et  spiritus  sancti.     Amen.     In  the  name  of  the 
fHther  y*  soone,  and  the  holy  gost.     And  if  thou  saye  a  Paternoster,  an  Ave  and  a  Crede,  and  remembre 
thy  msker  thou  shalte  spede  much  the  better,  and  when  thou  art  up  and  readye,  then  firste  swepe  thy 
house :  dresse  up  the  dysshe  bord,  and  set  al  tbynges  in  good  order  within  thy  house,  milke  y*  kie,  mm-Ic 
thy  calves,  sile  by  thy  milke,  take  up  thy  children,  and  amy  them,  and  provide  for  thy  husbande's  breake- 
laste,  diner,  souper,  and  for  thy  children  and  servauntes,  and  take  thy  parte  wyth  them.     And  to  ordeyne 
come  and  malt  to  the  myll,  to  bake  and  brue  withal  when  nede  is.    And  mete  it  to  the  myl  aod  fn>  the 
my  I,  aud  se  that  thou  have  thy  mesure  agayne  besides  the  tole  or  els  the  mylner  dealeth  not  truly  wyth 
the,  or  els  thy  come  is  not  dnre  as  it  should  be,  thou  must  make  butter  and  chese  when  thou  may.  ser^e 
thy  swine  both  moraynge  and  eveninge,  and  give  thy  polen  meate  in  the  moraynge,  and  when  t^meuf 
yeare  cometh  thou  must  take  hede  how  thy  henne,  duckes  and  geese  do  ley,  aud  to  gsthvr  up  thrir  rirj^r* 
and  when  they  waxe  broudy  to  set  them  there  as  no  beastes,  swyne,  nor  other  vermyne  hurt  them,  and 
thou  must  know  that  al  hole  foted  fbule  wil  syt  a  moneth  and  all  doven  foted  finule  wyll  syt  but  three 
wckes  except  a  peyhen  aod  suche  other  great  foules  as  crayncs,  bustardes,  and  suche  other.     And  vthrn 
they  have  brought  forlh  theyr  birdes  t(»  se  that  thev  be  well  kepte  from  the  ^eyd,  crowes  fully  martes  and 
other  vermya,  awl  in  the  begynyng  of  March,  or  a  lytic  before  is  time  for  a  wife  to  make  her  gsrden  and  to 
get  as  manye  good  sedes  and  berths  as  she  can,  and  specyally  such  as  be  good  for  the  pot  and  for  In  eate 
aud  as  ofte  as  nede  shall  require  it  must  be  weded,  for  els  the  wede  wyll  over  grow  the  nerbes,  and  alwi  in 
5larche  is  time  to  sowe  flaxe  and  hempe  for  1  have  heard  olde  huswyves  say,  that  better  is  Marche  hurde* 
than  Apryll  flaxe,  the  reason  appereth,  but  howe  it  shoulde  bee  sowen,  weded,  pulled,  repealed,  watred. 
wanhen,  dried,  beten,  braki*d,  tawed,  hecheled,  spon,  wounden,  wmoped  and  oven,  it  nedeth  not  for  me  li> 
shewe,  for  they  be  wyse  ynough,  and  thereof  may  they  make  shetes,  bordclothes,  towels,  shertes.  smockes, 
and  suche  other  necessaryes,  and  therefore  Ictte  thy  dystaffe  be  alwaye  redy  for  a  pastyme,  that  thcni  be 
not  ydell.     And  undoubted  a  woman  can  not  get  her  li\ini(e  boneKtIy  with  spinning  on  the  dystafe,  but 
it  stoppeth  a  gap  aud  must  ne<iri  be  had.    The  holies  of  flaxe  when  they  be  rypled  of,  mu»t  be  rediird 
from  the  wedes  and  made  dry  with  the  sunne  to  get  out  the  sedes.     Now  be  it  one  maner  of  linsede  calUrd 
loken  sede  wyll  not  open  by  the  sunne,  and  tlMrrefore  when  they  be  drye  they  must  be  sore  brusi'n  and 
broken  the  wy ves  know  how,  and  then  wynowed  and  kept  dry  til  pcretime  cum  againe.    Thy  femell  hempe 
must  be  pulled  fro  the  chucle  hempe  for  this  beareth  no  sede  and  thou  must  doe  by  it  as  thou  didcmt  by  the 
iaxe.     The  chucle  hempe  doth  beare  sede;  and  thou  must  be  ware  that  birdes  eate  it  not  as  it  groweth, 
the  hempe  thereof  is  not  so  good  as  the  femel  hempe,  hut  vet  it  wil  do  good  service.    It  may  fortune 
sometime  that  thou  shalte  have  so  many  thinges  to  do  that  thou  shalte  not  wel  know  where  is  best  to 
begyn.     Then  take  hede  which  thing  should  be  the  greati^st  lowie  if  it  were  iM»t  done  and  in  what  space  it 
woulde  be  done,  and  then  thinke  what  is  the  pealest  los  aod  ther  begin      But  I  put  case  that,  that  thing 
that  is  of  the  greatest  losse  wyll  be  kmge  m  doing,  that  tliou  might  do  thre  or  ii^  other  thinnes  in  the 
■leane  whyle  tht>n  loke  wel  if  all  these  thinges  were  set  togyther  whiche  of  them  were  greatest  losse,  and 
yf  these  thynges  be  of  greater  losae,  and  may  be  al  done  in  as  shorte  s|>ace  as  the  other,  then  do  thy  many 
thinges  fvrsL    It  is  convenient  if>r  a  husbande  to  ha«e  shepc  of  his  owne  for  maay  causes,  and  then  may 
his  wife  have  part  of  the  wooU  to  make  her  husbande  and  tier  selfe  sum  ckithes.    And  at  the  least  waye 
she  may  have  the  lockes  of  the  shepe  therwith  to  make  cfothes  or  blankets,  and  coverlets,  or  both.     And 
if  she  nave  no  wol  of  her  owne  she  maye  take  woll  to  spynne  of  cloth  makera,  aod  by  that  menaes  she 
may  have  a  ctravenieot  li«  inc,  and  many  tymes  to  do  other  workes.    It  is  a  wives  occupacion  to  winow  al 
maner  of  comes,  to  make  nuilte,  wash  and  wring,  to  make  hey,  to  shere  come,  and  in  time  of  nede  to  helps 
h&t  httshnnde  to  fyll  the  mncke  wsyne  or  don^e  carte,  dry ve  tbe  plough,  to  kide  hay  come  and  such  other. 
Also  to  go  or  ride  lo  the  market  to  sell  butter,  chese,  mylke,  egges,  chekeos,  kapoos,  heones,  Plgfcs. 
fees,  and  al  maner  of  come.    And  also  to  bye  al  maner  of  necessary  thinges  bekwginc  to  a  honshold,  and 
to  make  a  tme  rekening  and  accompt  lo  her  husband  what  she  hath  recey  ved  and  what  she  hsthe  payed. 
And  yf  the  husband  go  to  the  market  lo  bye  or  sell  as  they  ofte  do.  he  then  to  shew  hU  wife  in  lykc  msarr. 
For  if  one  of  them  sh«Mild  use  lo  diM.'eive  the  other,  he  diseeyveth  himselfe,  and  he  is  not  lyke  lo  Ifcryve, 
nod  therfc»re  they  must  be  true  ether  to  other.    1  could  pvmventure  shew  the  hnsbaadc  of  diseis  pdinlcs 
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ililT  and  domestic  economy  were  not,  bowevery  the  constant  attributes  of 
ner  8  wife  in  the  age  of  which  we  are  treating;  the  luxury  of  dress,  both 
ind  and  Scotland,  had  already  corrupted  the  simplicity  of  country-habits. 
I  Perlet,  who  visited  Scotland  in  1553,  and  Fines  Moryson,  who  made  a 
tour  in  1598,  *  agree  in  describing  the  dress  of  the  common  people  of  both 
•  as  nearly  if  not  altogether  the  same;  the  picture,  therefore,  which 
has  given  us  of  the  dress  of  a  rich  farmer's  wife,  in  Scotland,  during  the 
it  the  sixteenth  century,  will  apply,  with  little  fear  of  exaggeration,  to  the 
iMiier  dames  of  England.  He  has  drawn  her  in  a  robe  of  fine  scarlet 
rliite  hood;  a  gay  purse  and  gingling  keys  pendant  at  her  side  from  a 
«lt  of  silver  tissue;  on  each  finger  she  ,wore  two  rings,  and  round  her 
M  bound  a  sash  of  grass-green  silk,  richly  embroidered  with  silver,  f  To 
*9l  extravagancy  in  dress,  Warner  will  bear  an  equal  testimony;  for, 
Dg  two  old  gossips  cowering  over  their  cottage-fire,  and  chatting  how  the 
ms  changed  in  their  time, 

**  When  we  were  maids  (quoth  one  of  tiiem) 
Was  no  soch  new  found  pride : 
Then  wore  they  shooes  of  ease^  bow  of 

An  inch-broad,  corked  hye : 
Black  karsie  stockings,  worsted  now» 

Yea  alike  of  youthfuFst  dye : 

Garters  of  lystes,  but  now  of  silke, 

Some  edged  deep  with  gold : 
With  costlier  toyes,  for  courser  turns. 

Than  us*d,  perhaps  of  old. 

Fringed  and  ymbroidered  petticoats 

Now  begge.    But  heard  you  nam*d, 
Till  now  of  late,  busks,  perrewigs, 

Maskes,  plumes  of  feathers  firam'd, 

Supporters,  posters,  Ardiogales 

Abore  the  loynes  to  waire, 
That  be  she  near  so  bombe-thin,  yet 

She  crosse-like  seems  foure-squaire? 

Some  wives,  grayheaded,  shame  not  locks 

Of  youthfull  borrowed  haire: 
Some,  tyring  arte,  attyer  their  heads 

With  only  tresses  bare : 

Some,  (grosser  pride  than  which,  think  I, 

No  passed  age  might  shame) 
By  arte,  abusing  nature,  heads 

Of  antick^t  hayre  doe  frame. 

Once  starching  lackt  the  tearme,  because 

Was  lacking  once  the  toy. 
And  lack\  we  all  these  toyes  and  tearmes. 

It  were  no  griefe  but  joy.— 

kmt  diaceve  their  hutbandefl  io,  and  in  like  Bumer  bow  husbaodet  disceie  their  wiTes.  But  yf 
»ao.  I  thuld  shew  mo  subtil  pointes  of  diitceite  then  other  of  them  knew  of  before.  A;id  ther- 
■Btu  beet  to  holde  my  peace,  leste  I  thuld  do  as  the  knight  of  the  tower  did  the  which  had 
I  doghtm,  and  of  fatherlie  love  that  he  oughie  to  them  he  made  a  boke  unto  a  good  intebt  that 
in  cachewe  aod  flee  from  Ticet  and  folowe  Tertues,  in  the  which  boke  he  sheweth  that  jf  they 
ifanved,  or  atyrred  by  any  man  after  such  a  maner  as  is  there  shewed  that  they  shuld  with- 
is  ike  which  booke  he  shewed  so  man je  wayes  how  a  man  thuld  attaine  to  his  purpose  to  bryng 
p  fine,  the  which  waies  were  so  natural!  and  the  wayes  to  oorm  to  theyr  purpose  was  so  sub- 
ifiad  aiad  craflely  shewed  that  hard  it  wolde  be  for  any  woman  to  resist  or  deny  their  desvre. 
»  sifd  boke  hath  made  both  the  man  and  the  woman  to  know  mo  Tyces  subtylty  and  craf te  tnen 
ifcpiildu  have  knowen  if  the  boke  had  not  bene  made,  the  which  boke  he  named  him  selfe  the 
fkm  tower.    And  thus  I  leave  the  wyves  to  use  theyr  occupations  at  theyr  owne  discressioo.** 

laliqoariaB  Repertory,  vol.  i.  p.  236 ;  and  Moryson's  Itinerary,  part  ui.  Ibl.  1617. 
^tmn  of  Berwick ;  Fuikerton*s  Ancient  Sootish  PoesM,  Iteo.  t  vols.  1786.  t.  3.  p.  70. 
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Now  dwelt  ech  drossell  in  her  gUt : 

When  1  was  yoog,  1  wot. 
On  holly-dayet  (for  tildome  elt 

•Such  ydell  times  we  got) 
A  tubb  or  paile  or  water  cleere 

Stood  us  in  steede  orgtas.* 

Luxury  and  extravagance  soon  spread  beyond  the  female  circle,  and  theFarmer*! 
Heir  of  forty  pounds  a  year,  is  described  by  Hall,  in  1598,  as  dissipating  bis  pn>- 
perty  on  tbe  follies  and  fopperies  of  tbe  day. 

**  Vilius,  the  wealthy  farmer,  left  his  heire 
Twice  twenty  sterling  pounds  to  spend  by  yeare : — 
But  whiles  ten  pound  goes  to  his  wife*s  new  gowne, 
Nor  little  lesse  can  serve  to  suit  his  owne ; 
Whiles  one  piece  pays  her  idle  waiting-man, 
Or  buys  an  boode,  or  silver-handled  fanne. 
Or  hires  a  Friexeland  trotter,  halfe  yard  deepe. 
To  drag  his  tumbrell  through  the  staring  Cheape ; 
Or  whiles  he  rideth  with  two  liveries, 
And*s  treble  rated  at  the  subsidies ; 
One  end  a  kennel  keeps  of  thriftletie  houn<ls ; 
What  think  je  rests  of  all  my  younker*s  pounds 
To  diet  him,  or  deal  out  at  his  doore, 
To  coffer  up,  or  stocke  his  wasting  store  ?**  f 

In  contrast  to  tbis  character,  wbo  keeps  a  pack  of  hounds,  and  sports  a  couple 
of  liveries,  it  will  be  interesting  to  bring  fonfvard  the  picture  of  the  poor  copy- 
holder, as  drawn  by  the  same  masterly  pencil ;  the  description  of  the  wretched 
hovel  is  given  in  all  the  strength  of  minute  reality,  and  the  avidity  of  the  avari- 
cious landlord  is  wrought  up  with  several  strokes  of  humour. 

**  Of  one  bay's  breadth,  God  wot,  a  silly  cote. 
Whose  thatched  spars  are  furr*d  with  sluttish  soote 
A  whole  inch  thick,  shining  like  black-moor*8  brows. 
Through  smoke  that  downe  the  headlesse  barrel  blows. 
At  his  bed's  feete  feeden  his  stalled  teame. 
His  swine  beneath,  his  pullen  o*er  the  beame. 
A  starved  tenement,  such  as  I  guesse 
Rtands  straggling  on  the  wastes  of  Holdernesse : 
Or  such  as  shivers  on  a  Peake  hill  side,  &c.-— 
Yet  must  he  haunt  his  greedy  landlord*8  hall 
With  often  presents  at  each  festivall : 
With  cramme«l  capons  everie  new-yeare's  mome, 
Or  with  greene  cheese  when  his  sheepe  are  shome : 
Or  many  maunds-fuU  of  his  mellow  (hiite. 
To  make  some  way  to  win  his  weighty  suite.— 
The  smiling  landlord  shews  a  sunshine  face, 
Feigning  that  he  will  grant  him  further  grace; 
And  leers  like  Eaop's  fox.e  upon  the  crane. 
Whose  neck  he  craves  for  his  chirurgian.'*  t 

Wo  shall  close  these  characters,  illustrative  of  rural  manners,  as  they  existed 
in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  1st,  with  a  delineation  of  the  plain  Country 
Fellow  or  down-right  Clown,  from  the  accurate  pen  of  Bishop  Earle,  who  has 
touched  this  homely  subject  with  singular  point  and  spirit. 

"  A  plain  country  fellow  Is  one  that  manures  bis  ground  well,  but  lets  himself  lye  fallow  ud 
tiolUled.  He  has  reason  enough  to  do  his  hu»infss,  and  not  enough  to  be  Idle  or  mdancboly. 
HeseenM  to  ba?e  the  puniihroentof  Nebuchadnezzar,  Cur  Hit  convertalion  b  among  beaits,  andhli 
tallons  none  of  the  ihortesi,  only  be  eats  not  grau,  because  be  loves  not  sallets.  Hb  band  goMcs 
Hie  plough,  and  the  plough  bis  thoughts,  and  bis  ditch  and  land-mark  is  tbe  very  mound  of  bit 
■Mditalions.  He  eipostulales  with  hb  oien  very  undertlandingly ,  and  speaks  gee,  and  ree, 
better  Ihan  finglisb.     Hb  mind  is  not  much  dbUacted  with  objects,  but  If  a  good  fat  cow 

*  WaiMr's  Albioo's  Bofkad,  book  ix.  chap.  xlvu.  i  HaU's  Satires,  book  v.  ntafe  4. 

t  UdrkSmifw,  book  v.  sirfire  1. 
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ia  his  way,  he  stands  damb  and  astonished,  and  Iboagh  his  haste  be  never  so  great,  will  Bx  here 
balf  an  hoar's  contemplation.  His  habitation  is  some  poor  thatched  roof,  distinguished  from  his 
birn  by  the  loop-holes  thai  let  oat  smoalc,  which  the  rain  had  long  since  washed  through,  but  for 
the  doable  ceiling  of  bacon  on  the  inside,  which  has  hung  there  from  his  grandsire's  time,  and  is 
yet  to  make  rashers  for  posterity.  His  dinner  is  his  other  worit,  for  he  sweats  at  it  as  much  as 
at  his  labour ;  he  is  a  terrible  fastner  on  a  piece  of  beef,  and  yon  may  hope  to  stave  the  guard 
sff  sooner.  His  religion  is  a  part  of  his  copy-hold,  which  he  taltes  from  his  land-lord,  and 
it  wholly  to  his  discretion:  yet  if  he  give  him  leave  he  is  a  good  Christian  to  his 
,  (that  is,)  comes  to  church  in  his  best  ^cloaths,  and  sits  there  with  his  neighbours, 
be  is  capable  only  of  two  prayers,  for  rain,  and  fair  weather.  He  apprehends  Ood's 
Mcsslogs  only  in  a  good  year,  or  a  fat  pasture,  and  never  praises  him  but  on  good  ground, 
SoDday,  he  esteems  a  day  to  make  merry  in,  and  thinks  a  bag-pipe  as  essential  to  it  as  evening 
prayer,  where  he  walks  very  solemnly  after  service  with  his  hand  coupled  behind  him,  and 
censures  the  dancing  of  his  parish.  His  compliment  with  his  neighbour  is  a  good  thump  on  the 
back,  and  his  salutation  commonly  some  blunt  curse.  He  thinks  nothing  to  be  vices,  but  pride 
and  ill  husbandry,  from  which  he  will  gravely  dissuade  the  youth,  and  has  some  thrifty  hob-naii 
provertM  to  clout  his  discourse.  He  is  a  niggard  all  tbe  week,  except  only  market-day,  where,  if 
kis  com  sell  well,  he  thinks  he  may  be  drunk  with  a  good  conscience.  He  is  sensible  of  no 
calamity  but  the  burning  a  stack  of  com  or  the  overflowing  of  a  meadow,  and  thinks  Noah*s  flood 
Ike  greatest  plague  that  ever  was,  not  because  it  drowned  the  world,  but  spoiled  the  grass.  For 
death  he  is  never  troubled,  and  If  he  get  In  bat  his  harvest  before,  let  it  come  when  it  will,  he 
cares  noL*'* 

The  nine  characters  which  have  now  passed  in  brief  review  before  us,  namely, 
flie  Rural  Squire ;  the  Coxcomb  ;  the  Rural  Clergyman  ;  the  Rural  Pedagogue  ; 
the  Farmer  or  substantial  Yeoman ;  the  Farmer's  Wife;  the  Farmer's  Heir;  the 
foot  Copyholder,  and  the  mere  Ploughman  or  Country  Boor,  will,  to  a  certain 
extent,  point  out  the  personal  manners,  condition,  and  mode  of  living  of  those 
whose  inhabited  the  country,  during  the  period  in  which  Shakspeare  flourished. 
They  have  been  given  from  the  experience,  and,  generally,  in  the  very  words  of 
contemporary  writers,  and  mav,  therefore,  be  considered  as  faithful  portraits. 
To  complete  the  picture,  a  furtner  elucidation  of  the  country,  as  drawn  from  its 
principal  occurrences  and  events,  will  be  thesubjectofthe  ensuing  chapter,  in  which 
tbe  references  to  the  works  of  our  immortal  bard  will  be  more  frequent  than  could 
take  place  while  collecting  mere  outr-line  draughts  of  rural  character. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  View  of  Country  Life  during  the  Age  of  Shakspeare ;  its  Manners  and  Customs.-- Rural  Holy- 
days  and  Festivals. 

The  record  of  rural  festivity  and  amusement  must,  as  far  as  it  is  unaccompa- 
ued  by  any  detail  of  riot  or  intemperance,  be  a  subject  of  pleasing  contemplation 
to  every  good  and  cheerful  mind.  Labour,  the  destined  portion  of  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  human  beings,  requires  frequent  intervals  of  relaxation ;  and  the 
encouragement  of  innocent  diversion  at  stated  periods  may  be  considered,  there- 
tofe,  both  in  a  moral  and  political  point  of  view,  as  essentially  useful.  The  sports 
tfri  amusements  of  our  ancestors  on  their  holydays  and  festivals,  while  they  had 
little  tendency  to  promote  either  luxury  or  dissipation,  contributed  very  power* 
fully  to  preserve  some  of  the  best  and  most  striking  features  of  our  national 
manners  and  character,  and  were  frequently  mingled  with  that  cheerful  piety 
which  forms  the  most  heart-felt  species  of  devotion,  where  religion,  mixing  with 
the  social  rite,  offers  up  the  homage  of  a  happy  and  contented  heart. 

*  Eaile's  Micfoooinosmphy,  p  64.  et  tcq.  edit  of  1811,  by  Phflip  Bliss. 
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It  may  be  necessary  hero  to  moDtion,  that  in  enumerating  the  varioua  eeie- 
monial  and  feast  days  of  rural  life,  we  have  purposely  omitted  those  which  aie 
peculiarly  occupied  by  superstitious  observances,  as  they  will  with  more  proprialf 
be  included  under  a  subsequent  chapter,  appropriated  to  the  consideratioo  of  pin 
pular  superstitions. 

The  ushering  in  of  the  New  Year,  or  New  Years  tide,  with  rejoicings,  pie> 
sents,  and  good  wishes,  was  a  custom  observed,  during  the  sixteenth  ceDlury,  wWi 
great  regularity  and  parade,  and  was  as  cordially  celebrated  in  the  court  of  the 
prince  as  in  the  cottage  of  the  peasant. 

To  end  the  old  year  merrilv  and  begin  the  new  one  well,  and  in  friendship  with 
their  neighbours,  were  the  objects  which  the  common  people  had  in  view  in  the 
celebration  of  this  tide  or  festival.  New  Years  Eve,  therefore,  was  spent  in  fes- 
tivity and  frolic  by  the  men;  and  the  young  women  of  the  village  carried  abool, 
from  door  to  door,  a  bowl  of  spiced  ale,  which  they  offered  to  the  inhabitanCs  of 
every  house  where  they  stopped,  singing  at  the  same  time  some  rude  congratula- 
tory verses,  and  expecting  some  small  present  in  return.  This  practice,  however, 
which  originated  in  pure  kindness  and  benevolence,  soon  degenerated  into  a  meie 
pecuniary  traffic,  for  Selden,  in  his  Table  Talk,  thus  alludes  to  the  subject,  while 
drawing  the  following  curious  comparison :  '*  The  pope  in  sending  relickf  to 
princes,  does  as  wenches  do  by  their  wassails  at  New  Years  tide. — They  present 
you  with  a  cup,  and  you  must  drink  of  a  slabby  stuff;  but  the  meaning  is,  you 
must  give  them  monev  ten  times  more  than  it  is  worth.'** 

It  was  customary  also,  on  this  eve,  for  the  young  men  and  women  to  exchange 
their  clothes,  which  was  termed  Mumming  or  Disguising;  and  when  thus  dressed 
in  each  other's  garments,  they  would  go  from  one  neighbour's  cottage  to  another, 
singing,  dancing,  and  partaking  of  their  good  cheer;  a  species  of  masquerading 
which,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  often  productive  of  the  most  licentioua  freo* 
doms. 

On  the  succeeding  morning,  the  Grst  of  the  New  Year,  presents,  called  New 
Year's  gifts,  were  given  and  received,  with  the  mutual  expression  of  good  iiviahes, 
and  particularly  that  of  a  ''  happy  New  Year."  The  compliment  was  sometimes 
paid  at  each  other's  doors  in  the  form  of  a  song ;  but  more  generally,  especially 
in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland,  the  house  was  entered  very  early  in  the 
morning,  by  some  young  men  and  maidens  selected  for  the  purpose,  who  presented 
the  spiced  bowl,  and  hailed  you  with  the  gratulaiions  of  the  season. 

The  custom  of  interchanging  gifts  on  this  day,  though  now  nearly  obsolete,  was, 
in  the  days  of  Shaks|)eare,  observed  most  scrupulously ;  and  not  merely  in  the 
country,  but,  as  hath  been  just  before  liinted,  even  in  the  palace  of  the  monarch. 
In  fact  the  wardrobe  and  jewellery  of  Elizabeth  appear  to  have  been  supported 
principally  by  these  annual  contributions. 

As  a  brief  summary  of  these  presents,  though  given  not  in  the  country,  but  at 
court,  will  yet,  dis  including  almost  every  rank  in  life,  from  the  peer  to  the  dust- 
man, place  in  a  strong  Hght  the  prevalence  of  this  custom,  and  point  out  of  what 
these  gifts  usually  consisted  in  a  town,  and  therefore,  by  inference,  of  what  they 
must  have  included  in  the  country,  its  introduction  will  not,  we  should  hope,  be 
considered  as  altogether  digressive  from  the  nature  of  our  subject. 

To  Mr.  Nichols,  who,  in  his  work  entitled  ''  Queen  Elizabeth's  Progresaes,'* 
has  printed,  from  the  original  rolls  in  vellum,  some  very  copious  lists  of  New 
Year  s  gifts  annually  presented  to  this  popular  monarch,  are  we  indebted  for  the 
following  curious  enumeration. 

*'  Fron  all  iheie  rollt.'*  uys  he,  "  and  more  of  Iheiii  perbapt  are  itiU  etifllng,  It  appears  Ibat 
tiM  greateit  part,  if  not  all  Uie  peers  and  peerettet  of  the  realm,  all  Ihe  bbbopi,  the  chief  oflkert 
of  Hale,  and  leveral  of  the  Qoeen's  hooshold  lervanU,  even  down  lo  her  apothecaries,  OMilcr 

*  SeMen,  under  the  article  Pope.  The  TabU  Talk,  though  not  printed  until  A.  D.  16S0,  if  a  fvork 
JUoalnUTe  of  the  era  under  our  eoMideratioB. 
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ol  of  tlM  paltry  1  etc.  gave  New  Year's  gifts  to  Her  Majesty ;  constoting,  In  general, 
nm  of  money,  or  ]ewels,  trinkets,  wearing  apparel,  etc  The  largest  sum  given  by  any 
oral  lords  was  SO/. ;  but  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  gave  40/.,  the  Archbishop  of 
md  the  other  spiritual  lords  201,  and  10/. ;  many  of  the  temporal  lords  and  great 
d  most  of  the  peeresses,  gave  rich  gowns,  petticoats,  smoclu,  Idrtles,  silk  stockings, 
■t,  tweet-bags,  doblets,  manties,  some  embroidered  with  pearles,  garnets,  etc.  looking- 

0,  hracelets,  caskets  studded  with  precious  stones,  jewels  ornamented  with  sparkf  of 
■  Torioos  devices,  and  other  costly  trinkets.  Sir  Gilbert  DetHIck,  Garter  King  of 
I  0  book  of  the  states  Ui  King  William  the  Conqueror's  time,  and  a  book  of  the  arms 
lOMD  in  Henry  the  Fifth's  time ;  Absolon,  the  master  of  the  Savoy,  a  Bible  covered 
^  fold,  garnished  with  silver,  and  gill,  and  two  plates  with  the  royal  arms ;  **  Petru- 
lao,"  a  book  covered  with  veilum  of  Italian ;  Lambarde,  the  antiquary,  his  Pandecla 
Xolto,  etc.  in  the  Tower  of  London.    The  Qoeen*s  physician  presented  her  with  a  bo\ 

•weetmeals;  another  physician  with  two  pots,  one  of  green  ginger,  the  other  of 
rcn ;  two  other  physicians  gave  each  a  pot  of  green  ginger,  and  a  pot  of  the  rinds 
Iwr  apothecaries  a  box  of  lozenges,  a  boi  of  ginger  candy,  a  boi  of  grene  ginger,  a  box 
ndit,  a  pot  of  conserves,  a  pot  of  wardyns  condite,  a  box  of  wood  with  prunolyn,  and 
of  mamu  Ckristi;  Mrs.  Blanch  a  Parry,  a  little  box  of  gold  to  put  in  cumphetts,  and 
m  of  gold ;  Mrs.  Morgan  a  box  of  cherryes,  and  one  of  aberycocks ;  her  master  cook  a 
Iwpayoe;  her  seijeant  of  the  pastry  a  fayre  pie  of  quinces  oringed;  a  box  of  peaches 
If  (Genoa) ;  a  great  pie  of  quynses  and  wardyns  guilte;  Putrino,  an  Italian,  presented 
vo  pictures;  Innocent  Corry  with  a  box  of  lutestrings;  Ambrose  Lupo  with  another 
Mirlngs,  and  a  glass  of  sweet  water ;  Pelro  Lupo,  Josepho  Lupo,  and  Cesar  Caliardo, 
I  pair  of  sweet  gloves ;  a  cutler  with  a  meat  knyfe  with  a  fan  haft  of  bone,  a  eoneeii  in 
'  with  twenty-four  drinking-glasses ;  Jeromy  Bassano  two  drinking-glasses;  Smyth, 
*vo  boltes  of  cambrick."  * 

aeeD,  though  she  made  returns  Id  plate  and  other  articles,  took  sufficient 
the  halance  should  be  in  her  own  favour ;  hence,  as  the  custom  was  found 
itive,  and  had  indeed  been  practised  with  success  by  her  predecessors  on 
e,  it  was  encouraged  and  rendered  fashionable  to  an  extent  hitherto  unpre- 
in  this  kingdom.  In  the  country,  however,  with  the  exception  of  the  ex- 
louseholds  of  the  nobility,  this  interchange  was  conducted  on  the  pure 
^procal  kindness  and  good  will,  and  without  any  view  of  securing  pa- 
ir support;  it  was,  indeed,  frequently  the  channel  through  which  charity 
I  to  exert  her  holy  influence,  and  though  originating  in  the  heathen  world, 
lODctiGed  by  the  Christian  virtues. 

)  rejoicings  on  New  Year  s  tide  succeeded,  after  a  short  interval,  the  ob- 
of  the  Twelfth  day,  so  called  from  its  being  the  twelfth  after  the  Nati- 
ir  Saviour,  and  the  day  on  which  the  Eastern  Magi,  guided  by  the  star, 
it  Bethlehem  to  worship  the  infant  Jesus. 

Mtive  day,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  twelve  for  the  peculiar  conviviality 
ss,  has  been  observed  in  this  kingdom  ever  since  the  reign  of  Alfred,  in 
lys,  says  Collier,  ''  a  Law  was  made  with  relation  to  Holidays,  by  virtue 
the  twelve  days  after  the  Nativity  of  our  Saviour  were  made  Festivals.*'f 
loequence  of  an  idea,  which  seems  generally  to  have  prevailed,  that  the 
Magi  were  kings,  this  day  has  been  frequently  termed  the  Fo^st  of  the 
Lings ;  and  many  of  the  rites  with  which  it  is  attended,  are  founded  on 
^tion;  for  it  was  customary  to  elect,  from  the  company  assembled  on 
liion,  a  king  or  queen,  who  was  usually  elevated  to  this  rank  by  the  for- 
Ivision  of  a  cake  containing  a  bean  or  piece  of  coin,  and  he  or  she  to  whom 
ibol  of  distinction  fell,  in  dividing  the  cake,  was  immediately  chosen  king 

1,  and  then  forming  their  ministers  and  court  from  the  company  around, 
led  their  state  and  character  until  midnight. 

rwelfth  Cake  was  almost  always  accompanied  by  the  Wassail  Bowl,  a 
lion  of  spiced  wine  or  ale,  or  mead,  or  metheglin,  into  which  was  thrown 


b^  ProffreMct  and  Public  Proce!(sionft  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  vol.  i.  preface,  p.  25— SB. 
ff^  Eccietiantical  llistorjr,  vol.  i.  p.  163. 
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roasted  apples,  sugar,  etc.  The  term  Wassail,  which  in  our  elder  poets  is  con- 
nected with  much  interesting  imagery,  and  nuny  curious  rites,  appears  to  hate 
been  first  used  in  this  island  during  the  well-known  interview  between  Vortigeni 
and  Rowena.  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Walter  Ctl^ 
nius,  that  this  lady,  the  daughter  of  llengist,  knelt  down,  on  the  approach  of  tha 
king,  and  presenting  him  with  a  cup  of  wine,  exclaimed  *'  Lord  king  UMt9  Ml^ 
that  is,  literally,  *'  Health  be  to  you/*  Vortigern  being  ignorant  of  the  Saxoa 
language  was  informed  by  an  interpreter,  that  the  purport  of  these  words  was  !• 
wish  him  health,  and  that  he  should  reply  by  the  expression  *^  irint>heil^  or  drink 
the  health;**  accordingly,  on  his  so  doing,  Rowena  drank,  and  the  king  recei\iog 
the  cup  from  her  hand,  kissed  and  pledged  her/  Since  this  period,  observes  the 
historian,  the  custom  has  prevailed  in  Rritain  of  using  these  words  whilst  drinking; 
the  person  who  drank  to  another  saying  WQ9-heU^  and  he  who  received  the  cup 
answering  drinc-heil. 

It  soon  afterwards  became  a  custom  in  villages,  on  Christmas  Eve,  New  Year  s 
Eve,  and  Twelfth  Night,  for  itinerant  minstrels  to  carry  to  the  houses  of  the 
gentry,  and  others,  where  they  were  generally  very  hospitably  received,  a  bowl 
of  spiced  wine,  which  being  presented  tilth  the  Saxon  words  just  mentioiied,  was 
therefore  called  a  Wassaii-bowl.  A  bowl  or  cup  of  this  description  was  likewise 
to  be  found  in  almost  every  nobleman*s  and  gentleman's  house,  (and  frequently 
of  massy  silver),  until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which  was  in 
perpetual  requisition  during  the  revels  of  Christmas.  In  *'  The  Antiquarian  Re^ 
pertory,  vol.  i.  p.  217,'*  relates  Mr.  Douce,  **  there  is  an  account  accompanied 
with  an  engraving,  of  an  oaken  chimney-piece  in  a  very  old  house  at  Berlen, 
near  Snodland  in  Kent,  on  which  is  carved  a  wassail-bowl  resting  on  the 
braches  of  an  apple-tree,  alluding,  probably,  to  part  of  the  materials  of  which 
the  liquor  was  composed.  On  one  side  is  Ihe  word  toaiHitril,  and  on  the  other 
drincbriU.'i'  This  is  certainly,**  he  adds,  '*  a  very  great  curiosity  of  its  kind,  and 
at  least  as  old  as  the  fourteenth  century.  Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  in 
his  will  gave  to  Sir  John  Rriddlewood  a  silver  cup  called  wassail :  and  it  appears 
that  John  Duke  of  Redford,  the  regent,  by  his  first  will  bequeathed  to  John  Barton, 
hismattre-Kl*hotel,  a  silver  cup  and  cover,  on  which  was  inscribed  Washatl.'*^ 

In  consequence  of  the  Wassail-bowl  being  peculiar  to  scenes  of  revelry  and 
festivity,  the  term  wassail  in  time  became  synonymous  with  feasting  and  carous- 
ing, and  has  been  used,  therefore,  by  many  of  our  poets  either  to  imply  drinkini: 
and  merriment,  or  the  place  where  such  joviality  was  expected  to  occur.  Thus 
Shakspeare  makes  Ilamlct  say  of  the  king  **  draining  his  draughts  of  Rheniih 
down,**  that  he 

**  Keeps  waitcl :  **  S 

*  Galfred.  Mnaumeth.  1.  3.  c.  1.  Robert  of  Gloucnttcr  givct  u«  a  linilar  account  of  tlie  ori|pa  of  dbi» 
cemnony,  and  makeii  the  uai»  olMorvatkm  bh  to  it«  Kcuc-ral  nre^alencjr.  The  rude  Imet  of  the  •m4r*1  puri 
have  beea  thus  beautifully  paraphnued  in  thr  Antiquarian  Repertory  :— 

*'  *  Health,  my  I^rd  Rinz/  the  sweet  Rowena  «ud — 
*  Health,'  cri^l  the  Chiiftain  to  the  Saxon  maid; 
Then  gaily  ro«e.  and,  *mid  the  concourse  wide, 
KitMt*d  her  hale  lipx,  and  plac'd  her  by  hi"  "ide. 
At  the  M»fk  Mrene  Niich  geiule  thoughtu  abound. 
Thai  healthN  and  kiiiteii  'mun|tiit  the  guents  went  rotmd : 
Prom  this  the  M>cial  riiHt(»m  toi»k  it*  rise. 
We  still  retain,  aiHl  still  munt  keep  the  priie.** 

t  **  The  ingeniout  remarkrr  on  thi«  representation  obsenres,  that  it  is  the  fieure  of  the  old  WatJ  Dowl, 
ao  much  the  delight  of  our  h4rd>  aiM-estom,  %»ho  mi  the  %igil  of  the  New-Ytar  never  fiuled  lo  MMmtmkim 
rmiud  the  gk>wing  hearth,  with  their  chcarful  uriKl.bfHirs,  and  thru  in  the  spu)  \Va«itel-Bowl  (wbieb  Ica- 
tiied  ihe  goodness  of  their  h<«rt«)  drowned  ciery  f(»rmi-r  auimo<»itjr,  an  example  worthy  modrra  HMtatimi. 
ff'attti  was  tlie  wi»rd,  ff atari  every  guest  returned  a«  he  UM>k  the  circling  i:t»blet  fn»m  his  fricad,  wUil 
■oog  and  ri%il  mirth  brought  in  the  infant  year.**     Brandos  Observations,  by  Kllis.  vol.  i.  p.  S. 

1  l><Mice's  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare  and  of  Ancient  Blaoiiers,  %ol.  il  p.  SOS,  ilO. 

I  Acti  ac.  4    Reeds  edit  toL  irvi.  p.  6t. 
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cbeth,  the  heroine  of  that  play  declares  that  she  will  convince  the  two 
iiDi  of  Duncan 

<«  With  wine  and  wassel  '* 

ij  and  Cleopatra  also,  Caesar,  advising  Anthony  to  live  more  tempc- 
If  him  to  leave  his 

**  LaBcivioos  wassals.'*  f 

'y  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Biron,  describing  the  character  of  Boyet,  says, 

"  He  it  wit's  pedler :  and  retails  his  wares 

Atwalies,  and  wassels,  meetings,  marliets,  fairs.**  t 

laon  has  given  us  two  curious  personiGcatiods  of  the  Wassail;  the  first 
est.  No.  3.  whilst  giving  an  account  of  a  rural  feast  in  the  hall  of  Sir 
roth ;  he  says, 

^  The  rout  of  rural  folk  come  thronging  in. 
Their  rudenesse  then  is  thought  no  sin— 
The  jolly  Wassail  walks  the  often  round, 
And  in  their  cups  their  cares  are  drown*d :  S 

leond  in  ''  Christmas,  His  Masque,  as  it  was  presented  at  Court  1616," 
issall,  as  one  of  the  ten  children  of  Christmas,  is  represented  in  the 
quaint  manner :  Like  a  neat  Sempster,  and  Songster ;  her  Page  bearing 
Iwwle,  drest  with  Ribbands,  and  Rosemarie  before  her.** 
!r,  in  his  Faithful  Shepherdess,  has  given  a  striking  description  of  the 
Ctendant  on  tbe  Wassail  bowl : 


The  woods,  or  some  near  town 


That  is  a  neighbour  to  the  bordering  down, 
Hath  drawn  them  thither,  'bout  some  lusty  sport. 
Or  spiced  Wassel-Boul,  to  which  resort 
All  the  young  men  and  maids  of  many  a  cote, 
^Vhilsl  the  trim  minstrell  strikes  his  merry  note.**  fi* 


rsons  thus  accompanying  the  Wassail  bowl,  especially  those  who  danced 
d,  were  called  Wassailers,  an  appellation  which  it  was  afterwards  cus- 
o  bestow  on  all  who  indulged,  at  any  season,  in  intemperate  mirth, 
ilton  introduces  his  Lady  in  Comus  making  use  of  the  term  in  the  fol- 
ftutiful  passage : 


>^  Methought  it  was  the  sound 


Of  riot  and  ill  manag*d  merriment. 
Such  as  the  jocund  flute,  or  gamesome  pipe 
Stirs  up  among  the  loose  unlettered  hinds. 
When  for  their  teeming  flocks,  and  granges  Aill, 
In  wanton  dance,  they  praise  the  bounteous  Pan, 
And  thank  the  gods  amiss.     I  should  be  loath 
To  meet  the  rudeness,  and  swilPd  insolence. 
Of  such  late  wassailers.**  tt 


e.7.  Reed,  vol.  x.  p.  88.  t  Act  i.  so.  4.  Reed,  vol.  xvii.  p.  49. 

c  8.  Reed,  vd.  vii.  p.  165.  $  Bpigrammes  i.  booke,  folio  1640,  p.  60. 

I't  Works  fol.  vol.  iu  1640.  -H*  Act  v.  sc  1. 

■*s  MUtoo,  3d  edit.  p.  160.  The  Peg  Tankard,  a  species  of  WassaO-BowI  introduced  by  the 
•  sCiDi  in  une  in  Uie  days  of  Shskspeare.  I  am  in  possession  of  one,  which  was  given  lo  a  mem- 
mSIf  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago;  it  is  of  chased  silver,  containing  nearly  two  quarts, 
Bd  by  four  pe^. 

of  the  wassad  or  wish-health  bowl  was  introduced  by  Dunstan,  with  the  view  of  checking  the 
«  of  his  countrymen,  which  for  a  time  it  effected ;  but  subsequently  the  remedy  was  converted 
tiiwial  stimulus  to  excess;  ^for,  refining  upon  DunsUu's  plan,  each  was  obliged  to  dWnk  pre- 
■1,  whether  he  could  sustain  a  quantity  ot  liquor  equal  to  others  or  not :  and  to  that  end  it  be- 
^  that  whether  they  exceeded,  or  fell  short  of  the  prescribed  bumjier,  they  were  alike  compelIe«l 
m^  until  they  reached  the  next  mark.  In  the  year  110*2,  the  priests,  who  had  not  been  back- 
ing and  eneourafin^  these  drunken  assemblies,  were  ordered  to  avoid  such  abominations,  and 
seoBtinoe  the  practice  of  ^  Drinking  to  Pe^.**  Some  of  these  Peg  or  Pin  Cups,  or  Bowls,  and 
tMkards,  are  yet  to  be  found  in  the  cabmets  of  antiquaries ;  and  we  are  to  trace  from  their 
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During  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  the  celebration  of  Twelfth  Night 
was,  equally  with  Christmas-Day,  a  festival  through  the  land,  and  was  ohaerTed 
with  great  ostentation  and  ceremony  in  both  the  Universities,  at  Court,  at  the 
Temple,  and  at  Lincoln*s  and  Gray*s-Inn.  Many  of  the  Hasoues  of  Ben  Jooioa 
were  written  for  the  amusement  of  the  royal  family  on  this  night,  and  Dugdale  ia 
his  *'  Origines  Judiciales,"  has  given  us  a  long  and  particular  account  of  the  re- 
velry at  the  Temple  on  each  of  the  twelve  days  of  Christmas,  in  the  year  1562, 
It  appears  from  this  document  that  the  hospitable  rites  of  St.  Steptieo*s  Day, 
St.  John's  Day,  and  Twelfth  Day,  were  ordered  to  be  eractly  alike,  and  as  many 
of  them  are,  in  their  nature,  perfectly  rural,  and  were,  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose,  observed,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  halls  of  the  country-gentry  and  sub- 
stantial yeomanry,  a  short  record  here,  of  those  that  fall  under  this  descriplioo, 
cannot  be  deemed  inapposite. 

The  breakfast  on  Twelfth  Day  is  directed  to  be  of  brawn,  mustard,  and 
malmsey;  the  dinner  of  two  courses,  to  be  served  in  the  hall,  and  after  the  first 
course  '*  cometh  in  the  Master  of  the  Game,  apparelled  in  green  velvet :  and  tba 
Ranger  of  the  Forest  also,  in  a  green  suit  of  satten ;  bearing  in  his  hand  a  green 
bow  and  divers  arrows,  with  either  of  them  a  hunting  horn  about  their  necks : 
blowing  together  three  blasts  of  venery,  they  pace  round  about  the  fire  three 
times.  Then  the  Master  of  the  Game  maketh  three  curtesies,  kneels  down,  and 
petitions  to  be  admitted  into  the  service  of  the  Lord  of  the  Feast. 

*'Tblt  ceremoDf  performed,  a  haofUnan  comelh  into  the  hall,  wlUi  a  foi  and  a  yone-Mt; 
with  a  cat,  both  bound  at  Ibe  end  of  a  staff;  and  with  them  nine  or  ten  couple  of  boands,  wUh 
the  blowing  of  hunting-horns.  And  the  foi  and  cat  are  by  the  bounds  set  upon,  and  killed 
beneath  the  fire.  This  sport  finished,  the  Marshal  (an  officer  so  called,  who  with  maay  olhin 
under  different  appellations,  were  created  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  revels)  placetk  Iboa 
in  their  several  appointed  places.'* 

After  the  second  course,  the  *^  antientest  of  the  Masters  of  the  Revels  singfth 
a  song,  with  the  assistance  of  others  there  present;**  and  after  some  repose  and 
revels,  supper,  consisting  of  two  courses,  is  then  served  in  the  hall,  and  being 
ended,  '*  the  Marshall  presenteth  himself  with  drums  afore  him,  mounted  upon  a 
scaflbid,  borne  by  four  men ;  and  goeth  three  times  round  about  the  hartlie,  crying 
out,  aloud,  *  A  Lord,  a  Lord,*  etc.,  then  ho  descendeth,  and  goeth  to  dance.*' 

**  This  done,  the  Lord  of  Misrule  (an  oflicer  whose  functions  will  be  aflerward.4 
noticed)  addresseth  himself  to  the  Banquet;  which  ended  with  some  minstralsyr, 
mirth  and  dancing,  every  man  departeth  to  rest.**  * 

Ilerrick,  who  was  the  contemporary  of  Sliakspeare  for  the  first  twenty-five 
years  of  his  life,  that  is,  from  the  year  1591  to  1616,  has  given  us  the  following 
curious  and  pleasing  account  of  the  ceremonies  of  Twelfth  Night,  9iS  we  may 
suppose  them  to  have  been  observed  in  almost  every  private  family : 


u«e  acNDc  oooimoii  tcYint  yet  current  amoDK  uh.  When  a  penon  in  much  elated,  we  "•!  ,he  it  **  l»  m  ff 
Pn,**  which  no  doubl  originally  roeaot^  he  had  reached  thai  marli  which  had  deprived  him  of  has  wmI  w* 
dalmeiM  aad  M>briety  :  we  talli  tA  takmf  a  man  **  A  Peg  lower.**  when  we  im|ily  we  ahal  ehcdt  hmmt^ 
forwardnea* :  a  laying  which  «»riiiioatfd  irom  a  regulatitm  thai  deprived  all  tbcMe  of  their  turn  ct  driiBagi 
or  of  tlicir  Peg,  who  bad  become  trouhleaome  in  their  liquor :  fr<mi  the  like  rule  of  aodetj  mmr  aba  ■* 
if ^  He  is  a  Pef  loo  low.**  i.  e.  ha»  b<'eu  restrained  too  far,  when  we  tay  that  a  peram  li  Ml ■ 


eiprfuon  oi  **  He  »  a  Pef  loo  low.'*  i.  e.  has  b<'eu  restrained  too  tar,  wlien  we  say  laai  a  pmni  ■  »_■ 
equal  spirits  with  his  company ;  while  we  aim  remark  of  an  individual,  that  he  is  getting  <m^Pif  bf  t^^y^ 
or,  in  other  words,  he  is  taking  grealAT  freedoms  than  he  ought  to  do,  which  formerly  mwat^by  wadPW 
drinkinf  out  of  his  turn,  or,  contrary  lf»  expresH  ref  ulati<m,  did  not  cooSne  himself  to  bis  proper  pot<iP«ty 

S,  but  ilraak  into  the  next,  thereby  taking  a  double  quantity.**  Brady's  Clavis  Calendaiia,  fol.  i.  p.  B^ 
.     Isl  ediu 
*  Nichols's  Progresses  of  Eliiabeth,  vol.  i.  Entertainments  at  the  Temple,  See  p.  tt,  91. 
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*•  TWELFTH-NIGHT, 
Or  Kino  and  Qcbsn. 


Now,  DOW  the  mirth  comes 
^Ith  the  cake  ftiU  of  plums, 

Beaiie*8  the  king  of  the  sport  here ; 
Beside,  we  must  know, 
The  Pea  also 
Must  revell,  as  Queene,  in  the  court  here. 

B^o  then  to  chnse. 

This  night  as  ye  use, 
Who  shall  for  the  present  delight  here. 

Be  a  King  by  the  lot, 

And  who  shall  not 
Be  Twelfe-day  Queene  for  the  night  here. 

Which  knowne,  let  us  make 
Joy-sops  with  the  cake ; 
Awl  let  not  a  man  then  be  seen  here, 


Who  unurgM  will  not  drinke 
To  the  base  from  the  brink 
A  health  to  the  King  and  the  Queene  here. 

Next  crowne  the  bowie  full 

With  gentle  lambs-wooll ; 
Adde  sugar,  nutmeg  and  ginger, 

With  store  of  ale  too ; 

And  thus  ye  must  doe 
To  make  the  waataiU  a  swinger. 

Give  then  to  the  King 
And  Queene  wassailing ; 

And  though  with  ale  ye  be  whet  here ; 
Yet  part  ye  from  hence. 
As  free  from  oflence,  • 

As  when  ye  innocent  met  here/' 

Merrick's  Hesperides,  p.  37C,  377. 

The  Twelfth  Day  was  the  usual  termination  of  the  festivities  of  Christmas 
with  the  higher  ranks;  hut  with  the  vulgar  they  were  frequently  prolonged  until 
Candlemas,  lo  which  period  it  was  thought  a  point  of  much  importance  to  retain 
a  portion  of  their  Christmas  cheer. 

It  .should  not  bo  forgotten  here,  that  Shakspearc  has  given  the  appellation  of 
Twelfth  Night  to  one  of  his  best  and  most  finished  plays.  No  reason  for  this 
choice  is  discoverable  in  the  drama -itself,  and  from  its  adjunctive  title  of  What 
You  Will,  it  is  probable,  that  the  name  was  meant  to  be  no  otherwise  appropriate 
than  as  designating  an  evening  on  which  dramatic  mirth  and  recreation  were,  by 
custom,  peculiarly  expected  and  always  acceptable.  * 

It  ap)>oars  from  a  passage  from  SVarner^s  Albion's  England,  that  between 
Twelflli  Day  and  Plough-Monday,  a  period  was  customarily  fixed  upon  for  tbe 
(Hebration  of  games  in  honour  of  the  Distaff,  and  which  was  termed  Hock-Day.  f 
The  notice  in  question  is  to  bo  found  in  the  lamentations  of  the  Northerne-man 
over  the  decline  of  festivity,  where  he  exclaims. 


**  Rock  and  plow-mondaies,  gams  sal  gang. 
With  saint-feasts  and  kirk  sights.'*  * 


ghts. 

That  this  festival  was  observed  not  only  during  the  immediate  days  of  Warner 
and  Shakspeare,  but  for  some  time  afterwards,  we  learn  from  a  little  poem  by 
Rol>ert  Herrick,  which  was  probably  written  between  the  years  1630  and  1640. 
Herriek  was  born  in  1591,  and  published  his  collection  of  poems^  entitled  Hes- 

only  rite  that  stil]  liners  among  us  on  the  Twelfth  Day,  is  the  election  of  a  Kin^  and  Queen,  a 
•a  Bourne 


that  eoastitute  a  merry  Christmas ;  I  did  not  return  till  I  had  been  present  at  drawing  King  and  Quri'n, 

■ten  B  Slice  of  the  TwelfUi  Cake,  made  by  the  fair  bands  of  mr  good  Friend*n  Conxort.  After  Tea 

'   F,  a  noble  Cake  was  produced,  and  two  Bo  win,  containing  the  fortunate  chances  for  the  different 

iur  Host  filled  up  the  ticketui  the  whole  company,  except  the  King  and  Queen,  were  to  be  Miui»- 

M*  of  Slate,  Alakb  of  Honour,  or  Ladies  of  the  Bed-chamber. 

*Oar  kind  Host  and  HosiesM,  whether  by  design  or  accident,  became  Kinj;  and  Queen.    According  to 
TfadfUi-Daf  Law,  eaeh  party  is  to  support  their  character  till  Midnight.    After  supper  one  called  for  a 
Kflj^  Spe«ch«  9lc  **  Obsenratioos  on  Popular  Antiquilies,  edit,  of  1810,  p.  228. 
♦l>r.  Johasoo's  definition  of  the  wonl  Rock  in  the  sense  of  the  text,  is  as  follows : 
»  {rmet^  Danish ;  rtca,  Italian ;  rueca,  Spanish ;  spinrock,  Dutch])  A  distaff  held  in  the  hand,  from  which 
iW  wool  was  span  by  twirling  a  ball  below.''    I  shall  add  one  of  bis  illustrations : 

**  A  learned  and  a  manly  soul 
1  purpos'd  her;  that  Hhould  with  eren  powers, 
Tne  roek^  the  spindle,  and  the  sheers,  controiil 
Of  destiny,  and  spin  her  own  free  hours.        Ben  Jonson 

t  ChaliMrs**  Poeto,  fol.  if.  p.  664.    Albion's  Eoghuid,  cba;>.  24. 
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peride9,  in  1648.  He  gives  us  in  his  title  the  additional  information  that  Rock, 
or  Saint  Distaffs  Day,  was  the  morrow  after  Twelfth  Day;  and  be  tdviaet  that 
it  should  terminate  the  sports  of  Christmas. 

«  SAINT  DISTAFF'S  on  THE  MORROW  AFTRR  TWELFTH-DAY. 

Partly  vforke  aad  partly  play 

Ye  mutt  on  8.  DisUlTs  day: 

From  the  plough  soone  free  your  teame; 

Then  come  home  and  fother  them. 

ir  the  Maides  a  spinning  goe, 

Bnme  the  flax,  and  fire  the  tow : 

Scorch  their  pUckett,  bat  beware 

That  ye  singe  no  maiden-haire. 

Bring  in  pailes  of  water  then, 

Let  Uie  Maides  bewash  the  men. 

Give  S.  DisUfflB  all  the  right, 

Then  bid  Christmas  sport  good  night. 

And  next  morrow,  every  one 

To  his  owne  vocation.**  * 

The  first  Monday  after  Twelth  Day  used  to  be  celebrated  by  the  plougbmeD  as 
t  Holiday,  being  the  season  at  which  the  labours  of  the  plough  commenced,  and 
hence  the  day  has  been  denominated  Plough-Monday.  Tusser,  in  his  poem  oo 
husbandry,  after  observing  that  the  *'old  guise  must  be  kept,'*  recommends  the 
ploughmen  on  this  day  to  the  hospitality  of  the  good  huswife : 

**  Oood  huswives,  whom  God  hath  enriched  ynou^, 
forget  not  the  feasts,  that  belong  to  the  plough; 
The  meaning  is  only  to  joy  and  be  glad, 
for  comfort  with  labour,  is  fit  to  be  had.** 

He  then  adds, 

**  Plough-Munday,  next  alter  that  Twelftide  is  past, 
bids  out  with  the  plough,  the  worst  husband  is  last : 
If  plowman  get  hatchet,  or  whip  to  the  skrcene, 
maids  loveth  their  cocke,  if  no  water  be  seene.** 

These  lines  allude  to  a  custom  prevalent  in  the  sixteenth  and  seyenleenth 
centuries,  and  which  Mr.  Hilman,  in  a  note  on  the  passage,  has  thus  explained : 

''Alter  Christmas  (which  formerly,  during  the  twelve  days,'  was  a  time  of  very  lltUe  wocfc), 
•very  gentleman  feasted  the  farmers,  and  every  farmer  their  servants  and  task-men.  Ploofh- 
Monday  pots  them  in  mind  of  their  business.  In  the  morning  the  men  and  maid-servants  strivt 
who  shall  shew  their  diligence  In  rising  earliest;  If  the  ploughman  can  get  bis  whip,  bis  ploagb- 
staff,  hatchet,  or  any  thing  that  he  wants  in  the  field,  by  the  fire-side,  before  the  maid  iMlh  gsC 
her  kettle  on.  then  the  roalde  losetli  her  Shrovetide  cock,  and  it  wholly  belongs  to  the  men.  Tkas 
did  our  forefathers  strive  to  allure  youth  to  their  duty,  and  provided  them  innocent  mirtb,  as  wil 
as  lahoar.  On  this  Pknigb-Monday  they  have  a  good  supper  and  some  ttroog  drink,  Ikal  they 
mlghl  not  go  Immediately  out  of  one  extreme  into  another,  "f 

In  the  northern  and  north-western  parts  of  England,  the  entire  day  waansoaHj 
consumed  in  parading  the  streets,  and  the  night  was  devoted  to  festivity,  llw 
ploughmen,  apparently  habited  only  in  their  shirts,  but  in  fact  with  iasMl 

Jackets  underneath,  to  keep  out  the  cold,  and  these  shirts  decorated  with  roi^ 
mots  of  various  coloured  riband,  went  about  collecting  what  they  called  '^DkiqglH 
money  for  drink."  They  were  accompanied  by  a  plough,  which  ther  oramd 
along,  and  by  music,  and  not  unfrequently  two  of  the  party  were  dressed  to 
personate  an  old  woman,  whom  they  called  Bessy,  and  a  Fool,  the  latter  of  these 
characters  being  covered  with  skins,  with  a  hairy  cap  on  his  head,  and  the  tail  of 
some  animal  pendent  from  his  back.  On  one  of  these  antics  was  devolved  the 
office  of  collecting  money  from  the  spectators  by  rattling  a  box,  into  which  their 

•  Uispcridcs,  p.  374.  t  Tosssr  lUdivivos,  p.  79, 80. 
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contiibutions  were  dropped,  while  the  rest  of  the  ploughmen  were  engaged  in 
performing  a  sword-dance,  a  piece  of  pageantry  derived  from  our  northern 
ancestors,  and  of  which  Olaus  Magnus  has  left  us  an  accurate  description  in  his 
history  of  the  Gothic  nations/  It  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  in  forming 
rarious  figures  with  the  swords,  sheathed  and  unsheathed,  commencing  in  slow 
time,  and  terminating  in  very  rapid  movements,  which  required  great  agility  and 
address  to  be  conducted  with  safety  and  eflect.f 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson  that  Shakspeare  alluded  to  the  sword-dance, 
where,  in  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  he  makes  his  hero  observe  of  Augustus,  that 


<*  He,  at  Philippi,  kept 


His «word  even  like  a  dancer."^ 

But  Mr.  Halone  has  remarked,  with  more  probability,  that  the  allusion  is  to  the 
English  custom  of  dancing  with  a  sword  worn  by  the  side;  in  conGrmation  of 
which  idea,  he  quotes  a  passage  from  AlFs  Well  That  Ends  Well,  where  Bertram, 
lamenting  that  he  is  kept  from  the  wars,  says, 

**  I  shall  stay  here  the  rorehone  to  a  smock. 
Creaking  my  shoes  on  the  plain  masonry. 
Till  honour  be  bought  up,  and  no  sword  worn, 
But  one  to  dance  with.** 

It  has  been  observed  in  a  preceding  page,  that,  among  the  common  people,  the 
festivities  of  Christmas  were  frequently  protracted  to  Candlemas-Day.  This 
was  done  under  the  idea  of  doing  honour  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  whose  purification 
is  commemorated  by  the  church  at  this  period.  It  was  generally,  remarks 
Bouroe,  **  a  day  of  festivity,  and  more  than  ordinary  observation  among  women, 
and  is  therefore  called  the  Wives*  Feast-Day."  §  The  term  Candlemas,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  custom  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  of  con- 
secrating tapers  on  this  day,  and  bearing  them  about  lighted  in  procession,  to 
which  they  were  enjoined  by  an  edict  of  Pope  Sergius,  A.  D.  684;  but  on  what 
foundation  is  not  accurately  ascertained.  At  the  Reformation,  among  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  which  were  ordered  to  be  retained  in  a  convocation  of  Henry 
VIII.,  this  is  one,  and  expressedly  because  it  was  considered  as  symbolical  of  the 
spnitiial  illumination  of  the  Gospel,  f  f 

From  Candlemas  to  Hallowmas,  the  tapers  which  had  been  lighted  all  the 
winter  in  Cathedral  and  Conventual  Churches  ceased  to  be  used;  and  so  prevalent, 
indeed,  was  the  relinquishment  of  candles  on  this  day  in  domestic  life,  that  it  has 
laid  the  foondatiou  of  one  of  the  proverbs  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Ray : 

**  On  Candlemas-day  throw  Candle  and  Candlestick  away.** 

On  this  day  likewise  the  Christmas  greens  were  removed  from  churches  and 
private  houses.  Herrick,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  contemporary  of  Shak- 
•oeare,  being  five-«nd-iwenty  at  the  period  of  the  poet's  death,  has  given  us  a 
pleaaing  d^cription  of  this  observance ;  he  abounds,  indeed,  in  the  history  of  local 
lifcea,  and,  though  surviving  beyond  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  paints 
widi  great  accuracy  the  manners  and  superstitions  of  the  Shakspearean  era.  He 
has  {Muid  particular  attention  to  the  festival  that  we  are  describing,  and  enumerates 
the  Tarioiis  greens  and  flowers  appropriated  to  diflerent  seasons  in  a  little  poem 
entitled 


Olai  MagaiGeBt.  Septant.  Bremr.  p.  341. 


t  See  Boad  on  Boune't  Antiqiiitatet  Vulgares,  p.  IM ;  and  Stratt's  Sports  and  PtatiBieB  of  the  People 
of  na^BBd.  p.  807,  edit,  of  1810.    Of  this  curious  exhihition  on  Ploug h-Monday,  I  hafe  often,  duraif  way 
kood.  at  York,  bcea  a  delighted  spectator,  and,  as  Car  as  I  can  now  recollect,  the  aboTe  deicriptioa  ap- 
fs  to  be  an  aocurate  detail  of  what  took  place. 


t  Act  iii  se.  9.  $  Bourne's  Antiquities  apud  Brand,  p.  fU. 

tt  Filer's  ChndkHirtoif.p^aai. 
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«*  CEREMONIES  FOR  CANDLEMASSB  EVE. 


Down  with  the  RcMemary  and  Bayet, 

Down  with  the  Misleto; 
ln8tea«l  of  Holly,  now  up-raiae 

The  greener  Box  (for  show). 

The  Holly  hitherto  diil  sway ; 

Let  Box  now  doiuiiieerc ; 
Untill  the  dancing  Eaater-day, 

On  Eaater^a  Eve  appeare. 

Then  youthfull  Box  which  now  hath  grace. 
Your  houses  to  renew  ; 


Grown  old,  surrender  mtist  his  place. 
Unto  the  crisped  Yew. 


When  Yew  is  ont,  then  Birch  coasea  ia. 

And  many  Flowers  beside; 
Both  of  a  fresh  and  fragraut  kinne. 

To  honour  \Vhit8ontide. 

Green  Boshes  then,  and  swecleit  Benls, 

With  cooler  Olien  boughs; 
Come  in  for  comely  ornaments, 
To  re-adorn  the  house.  **  * 


The  usago  which  wo  have  alluded  to,  of  preserving  the  Christmas  cheer  and 
hospitality  to  Candlemas,  is  immediately  afterv^ards  recorded  and  conoected  with 
a  singular  superstition,  in  the  following  poems  under  the  titles  of 

"*  CEREMONIES  FOR  CANDLEMASSB  DAY. 

Kindle  the  Christmas  Brand,  and  then 

Till  sunne-sct,  let  it  bume ; 
Which  quencht,  then  lay  it  up  agen, 

Till  Christmas  next  retnme. 

Part  must  be  kept  wherewith  to  leend  f 

The  Christmas  Log  next  yeare ; 
And  where  'tis  safely  kept,  the  fiend 

Can  do  no  mischiefe  there. 


End  now  the  white-loafp,  and  the  pye. 
And  let  all  sports  with  Christmas  dye.  \ 

To  the  exorcising  power  of  the  Christmas  Brand  is  added,  in  the  subsequent 
efliision,  a  most  alarming  denunciation  against  those  who  heedlessly  leave  in  the 
Hall  on  Candlemas  Eve,  any  the  smallest  portion  of  the  Christmas  greens. 

«  CEREMONY  UPON  CANDLEMASSB  EVE. 

Down  with  the  Rosemary,  and  so 
Down  with  the  Baies,  and  Misletoe : 
Down  with  the  Holly,  Ivie,  all 
Wherewith  ye  drett  the  Christmas  Hall: 
That  so  the  superstitious  find 
No  one  least  Branch  there  left  behind : 
For  look,  how  many  leaves  there  be. 
Neglected  there,  maids,  trust  to  me, 
So  many  goblins  you  shall  see.**$ 

The  next  important  period  of  feasting  in  the  country  occurred  at  Shrove  tide, 
which  among  the  Roman  Catholics  was  the  time  appointed  for  shriving  or  con- 
fession of  sins,  and  was  also  observed  as  a  carnival  before^  the  commencement  of 
Lent.  The  former  of  these  ceremonies  was  dispensed  with  at  the  Reformatioo; 
but  the  rites  attending  the  latter  were  for  a  long  time  supported  with  a  rival  spirit 
of  hilarity.  The  Monday  and  Tuesday  succeeding  Shrove  Sunday,  called  Collop 
Monday  and  Pancake  Tuesday,  were  peculiarly  demoted  to  Shrovetide  arouse* 

•  lle«pcrid««.  p.  337.  +  Twtmd,  to  kindle. 

i  Ibid.  p.  337,  33H 

)  Hesneride*,  p.  361.  Dramatic  nmunomMits  were  frequent  on  thi«  day,  an  well  in  the  halU  of  the  ao- 
bihtjr  in  tne  coiiutrj,  m  at  c«Hin.  With  regard  to  thtir  cxhibitifm  in  the  latter,  many  dncumculs  eznl ;  liir 
iaataari*,  in  a  rhrnwilofiral  wrien  of  Queen  EUiatx  th'»  |wymenU  for  play*  acted  bcfure  her  (froas  ihr 
Couneil  Refinteni)  it  the  f<ilk»winf  rnlrv : 

^  Ifkh  March,  1673-4.  To  Richard  Nouneanter,  (Muk««ter,  the  Qramrnariaa),  §or  two  pb|« 
before  her  on  CaodleoMM-djiy  and  Shrove-Tuendajr  la%t«  iO  markn.'*  * 

•  n««tlr«M'*  Mtvular.  i»dr  lift  of  KKtord  Malcwicr,  Hty.  ivm»  M«  Jaiff  IM*.  . 
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ment ;  the  flrst  haviDg  been,  in  papal  times,  the  period  at  which  they  took  leave 
of  flesh,  or  slices  of  meat,  termed  collops  in  the  north,  which  had  been  preserved 
through  the  winter  by  salting  and  drying,  and  the  second  was  a  relic  of  the  feast 
prerediDg  Lent;  eggs  and  collops  therefore  on  the  Monday,  and  pancakes,  as  a 
delicacy,  on  the  Tuesday,  were  duly  if  not  religiously  served  up. 

Tusser,  in  his  very  curious  and  entertaining  poem  on  agriculture,  thus  notices 
!iome  of  the  old  observances  at  Shrovetide : — 

**  At  Sbroftide  to  shroYing,  go  thresh  the  fat  hen, 
ir  blindfold  can  kill  her,  then  give  it  thy  men  : 
Maids,  fritters  and  pancakes  ynow  see  ye  make, 
Let  slot  have  one  pancake,  for  company  sake." 

For  an  explanation  of  the  obsolete  custom  of  *'  threshing  the  fat  hen,*'  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Hilman. 

*'  The  ben,"  says  be,  'Ms  bung  at  a  fellow's  back,  vbo  has  also  some  horse-bells  about  him.; 
the  rest  of  the  fellows  are  blinded,  and  have  boughs  Id  their  bands,  with  which  they  chase  this 
fellow  and  his  ben  about  some  large  court  or  small  enclosure.  The  fellow  wilh  bis  hen  and  bells 
(biding  as  well  as  be  can,  they  follow  the  sound,  and  sometimes  hit  him  and  his  ben;  at  other 
limes,  if  be  can  get  behind  one  of  them,  they  thresh  one  another  well  favour'dly  ;  but  the  jest  Is, 
the  maids  are  to  blind  the  fellows,  which  they  do  with  their  aprons,  and  the  cunning  baggages 
vill  endear  their  sweet-hearts  wilh  a  peeping  hole,  whilst  the  others  look  out  as  sharp  to  hinder  it. 
After  this  the  ben  is  boiPd  with  bacon,  and  store  of  pancakes  and  fritters  are  made.  She  that  h 
Doted  for  lying  in  bed  k>ng,  or  any  other  miscarriage,  hath  the  first  pancake  presented  to  her, 
vhich  most  commonly  falls  to  ibe  dogs*  share  at  last,  for  no  one  will  own  it  their  due.**  Mr. 
Hilman  concludes  his  comment  on  the  teit  with  a  singular  reniark;  *'  the  loss  of  the  above 
laudable  custom,  is  one  of  the  benefits  we  have  got  by  smoakiug  tobacco.**  * 

Shakspeare  has  twice  noticed  this  season  of  feasting  and  amusement;  first,  in 
AlPs  Well  That  Ends  Well,  where  ho  makes  the  Clown  tell  the  Countess  (among 
a  string  of  other  similes),  that  his  answer  is  '*as  fit  as  a  pancake  for  Shrove- 
Tuesday  ;'*  f  and  in  the  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV,  he  has  introduced  Silence 
Mnging  the  following  song : — 

**  Be  merry,  be  merry,  my  wife's  as  all',t 
For  women  are  shrews,  both  short  and  tall : 
Tis  merry  in  hall,  when  beards  wag  all. 

And  welcome  merry  shrovetide. 
Be  merry,  be  merry,  &c." 

The  third  Uneof  this  song  appears  to  have  been  proverbial,  and  of  considerable 
antiquity ;  for  Adam  Davie,  who  flourished  about  1312,  has  the  same  imagery  with 
the  same  rhyme,  in  his  ''Life  of  Alexander  ;'^ 

**  Merry  swithe  it  is  in  hafle, 
When  the  berdes  waveth  alle.**  S 

*  HObmb*!  Tuner,  p.  80.  Mr  Hilman  aeens  to  have  had  as  great  an  aversion  to  tobacco  as  Ring  James ; 
fior,  Bi  aBOthcr  part  of  his  notes,  he  observes,  that  **  Suffolk  anaEdnex  were  the  counties  wherein  our  author 
^•at  a  fitmer,  and  no  where  are  better  dairies  for  butter,  and  neater  housewives  than  there,  if  too  many  of 
tbtm  at  present  Ho  not  smoke  tobacco.*^  p.  49. 

t  Recd'H  Shakspeare,  vol.  liii.  p.  !27*i.  273.  Act  il.  sc.  3.  Warner  has  also  noticed  this  culinarj  article 
as  anpronrialed  to  Shrove-Tuesdav  in  his  Albion's  £n|^d,  chapter  xxiv.,  where,  enumerating  the  lieasts 
aadVoliaaysof  his  time,  he  says,  they  had 

**  At  (ast»^ve  pan-puffes."— C^U/Mer«'«  Potts,  vol.  iv.  p.  &64. 

^tbfove  or  Ptocake  Tuesday,  is  still  called,  in  the  North,  Fa«/#iM,  or  Fastemt  feit.  as  preoeding  Ash- 
\%  cdaesday,  the  first  day  of  Lent ;  and  the  turning  of  these  cakes  in  the  pan  is  yet  observed  as  a  teat  of 
drilrrily  and  skill. 

Of  the  paoeake-beD  which  used  to  be  rung  on  Shrove-Tuesday,  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  has  given  us 
the  foUowiog  most  aingnliir  account :— **  Shrove-Tuesday,  at  whose  entrance  in  the  mominK  all  the  whole 
kiofdos  is  unquiet,  but  by  that  time  the  docke  strikes  eleven,  which  (by  the  help  of  a  knavish  sexton)  is 
''"■inKMily  before  nine,  then  there  is  a  bell  rung,  cal'd  pancake-bell,  the  sound  whereof  makes  thouMnds  of, 
{•triple  dwtract(>d.  and  f(»rgotful  either  of  manners  or  humanitie.''    See  his  Works,  foUo,  1690.  p.  115. 

t  —mp  wift's  OS  a//,*]  t.  «.  as  all  women  are.     Fanner. 

%  Wanoirs  History  oTEo^  INietry,  vol.  i.  p.  8:16.  note  (p). 
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And  tlio  subsequcDt  |>as8ago,  quoted  by  Mr.  Roed  from  a  writer  contemporary 
with  Shakspeare,  proves,  that  it  was  a  common  burden  or  undersong  in  the  halls 
of  our  gentry  at  that  period : — **  which  done,  grace  said,  and  the  table  taken  up, 
the  plate  presently  conveyed  into  the  pantrie,  the  hall  summons  this  consort  of 
companions  (u|K)n  payne  to  dyne  with  Duke  Uumphfrie,  or  to  kisse  the  hare*s  foot), 
to  appear  at  the  first  call :  where  a  song  is  to  be  sung,  the  under  song  or  holding 
whereof  is,  *It  is  merrie  in  haul  where  beards  wag  all/"  The  Serving-nun's 
Comfort,  1698,  sign.  C.  " 

The  evening  of  Shrove-Thuesday  was  usually  appropriated,  as  well  in  tlie 
country  as  in  town,  to  the  exhibition  of  dramatic  pieces.  Not  only  at  Court, 
where  Jonson  was  occasionally  employed  to  write  Masques  on  this  night,  -J*  but 
at  both  the  Universities,  in  the  provincial  schools,  and  in  the  halls  of  the  gentry 
and  nobility,  were  these  the  amusements  of  Shrovetide,  during  the  days  of 
Elizabeth  and  James.  Warton,  speaking  of  these  ephemeral  plays,  adds,  in  a 
note,  *' I  have  seen  an  anonymous  comedy,  ^Apollo  Shroving/  composed  by  the 
Master  of  Hadleigh-school,  in  Suflblk,  ^  and  acted  by  his  scholars,  on  Shrove- 
Tuesday,  Feb.  7,  1626,  printed  1627,  8vo.  published,  as  it  seems,  by  E.  W. 
Shrove-Tuesday,  as  the  day  immediately  preceding  Lent,  was  always  a  day  ofex- 
traordinary  sport  and  feasting. — '*  Some  of  these  festivities,*'  he  proceeds  to  say, 
'*  still  remain  in  our  universities.  In  the  'Percy  Houshold  Book,*  1612,  it 
appears,  tliat  the  clergy  and  officers  of  Lord  Percy's  chapel  performed  a  play 
before  his  lordship  upon  Shrowftewesday  at  night."    Pag.  345.  ^ 

The  cruel  custom  of  Cock-throwing,  which  until  lately  was  a  aiversion  peculiar 
to  this  day,  seems  to  have  originated  from  the  barbarous,  yet  less  savage,  amuse- 
ment of  Cock-fighting.  **  Every  yeare  on  Shrove-Tuesday,"  says  Fitzstephen, 
who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  **  the  schoole-boyes  doe  bring  cockes  of  the 
game  to  their  master,  and  all  the  forenoone  they  delight  themselves  in  Cock-fight- 
ing." **  At  what  period  this  degenerated  into  Cock-throwing  cannot  now  bf 
ascertained;  Chaucer  seems  to  allude  to  it  in  his  *'Nonnes  Priests'  Tale," 
where  the  Cock  revenges  himself  on  the  Priest's  son,  because  he 


•'*  gave  hym  a  kaockt 


Upon  bit  legget,  when  be  was  jronge  and  nice ; 

and  that  it  was  common  in  the  sixteenth  centurv,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  who,  describing  the  state  of  childhood,  speaks  of  his  skill  in  cast- 
ing a  cok-stele,  that  is,  a  stick  or  cudgel  to  throw  at  a  cock.ff 

The  first  eflective  blow  directed  against  this  infamous  sport,  was  given  by  the 
moral  pencil  of  Hogarth,  who  in  one  of  his  prints  called  ^^  The  Four  Stages  of 
Cruelty,"  has  represented,  among  other  puerile  diversions,  a  group  of  boys 
throwing  at  a  Cock,  and,  as  Trusler  remarks,  **  beating  the  liarmless  featli- 
ered  animal  to  jelly."^):  The  iM^nevolent  satire  of  this  great  artist  gradually 
produced  the  necessary  reform,  and  for  some  time  past,  the  magistrates  have  so 

*  Reed*!  SlMkipcere,  vol.  xii.  p.  f3b. 

+  See  hb  M«M|ue  oa  the  Shnive-TueMiay  at  night  160B,  and  Chk>ridaa.  a  Maat^ue,  el  ShiOf  elidi^  lOI. 

i  The  author  (if  **  Apollo  ShroYinf  **  wav  WiUiam  liawkin*,  wh(»  likewuc  publwhed  **  CoroBe  vane  earn- 
telle  per  QuU.  Hauhuniin  MbolarchaBii  llai&vianuBi  ia  afro  8ciilbkdciiei.  Cautabr.  ap.  Tho.  Buck.**  I^mul 
MS4. 

Il  ■■9  be  obaerrcd,  thatShrote-Tuetday  was  eooHidmrd  by  the  apprentieev  as  their  pccuGar  hofiday  « 
•ad  it  appear*  that  in  the  day*  of  Shakviirarc.  they  daimed  a  rifht  or  puniidiinf .  at  this  ■eaaoa,  wosm*  of 
iD-fiuDe.  To  theee  cuKtuoM  l>«*kker  ana  Sir  Thooiat  0%rrbury  allude,  when  the  forroer  aaya :  **'IlMy  pep- 
easily  (like  Prceliaea  apoa  flbroYe-Tuctdaf )  take  the  lawe  into  their  owne  handei  and  do  what  ihry  laH  ' 
Seven  Deadif  SiDBea  of  Londoo,  4lo  p.  36.  1606.  And  when  the  latter^  in  hi<  Character*,  apeefciM  of  a 
fcawd,  reiMrm*:  **  Nothiaic  dauaU  her  ■(»  nuch  as  the  approach  of  Shrove-TuemUy  ;**  and  itrefrifiei  a 
*  roenni  boy.**  adds  **  be  u  a  supenrisor  of  brothels,  and  in  ihcB  is  a  eiore  unlawful  refomcr  of  vioe  ttaa 
prentices  on  Ahrove-Tuesday.** 

f  History  of  Rndish  Poetry,  toI.  ii.  p.  SS7.  •*  flow's  Sanrey  of  I^dnn.  edit,  of  1618,  p.  1« 

h  Vide  Strutt^porU  and  PaatiM:!,  p.  90  tt  Vide  Hofarth  Moralncd  p.  131. 
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geiHMrally  interdicted  the  practice,  that  the  pastime  may  happily  he  considered  as 
eitincL  * 

Eastertide,  or  the  week  succeeding  Easter-Sunday,  afibrded  another  opportu- 
nity for  rejoicing,  and  was  formerly  a  season  of  great  festivity.  Not  only,  as 
bound  by  every  tie  of  gratitude  to  do,  did  man  rejoice  on  this  occasion,  hut  it  was 
tlie  belleif  of  the  vulgar  that  the  ean  himself  partook  of  the  exhilaration,  and  re- 
gularly danced  on  Easter-Day.  To  see  this  glorious  spectacle,  therefore,  it  was 
customary  for  the  common  people  to  rise  before  the  sun  on  Easter-morning,  and 
though,  as  we  may  conclude,  they  were  constantly  disappointed,  yet  might  the 
habit  occasionally  lead  to  serious  thought  and  useful  contemplation;  metaphori- 
cally  considered,  indeed,  the  idea  may  be  termed  both  just  and  beautiful,  '*  for 
u  the  earth  and  her  valleys  standing  thick  with  corn,  are  said  '  to  laugh  and 
sing*;  so,  on  account  of  the  Resurrection,  the  heavens  and  the  sun  may  bo  said 
to  dance  for  joy;  or,  as  the  Psalmist  words  it,  the  '  heavens  may  rejoice  and  the 
earth  may  be  glad.'f 

•The  great  amusement  of  the  Easter-holidays  consisted  in  playing  at  hand-ball, 
a  game  at  which,  say  the  ritualists  Belithus  and  Durandus,  bishops  and  arch- 
bishops used,  upon  tbie  Continent  at  this  period,  to  recreate  themselves  with  their 
inferior  clergy ;  %  nor  was  it  uncommon  for  corporate  bodies  on  this  occasion  in 
England  to  amuse  themselves  in  a  similar  way  with  their  burgesses  and  young 
people;  anciently  this  was  the  custom,  says  Mr.  Brand,  at  Newcastle,  at  the  feasts 
of  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  when  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriff,  accompanied 
by  great  numbers  of  the  burgesses,  used  to  go  yearly  at  these  seasons  to  the  Forth, 
or  Uttle  mall  of  the  town,  with  the  mace,  sword,  and  cap  of  maintenance  carried 
before  them,  and  not  only  countenance,  but  frequently  join  in  the  diversions  of 
hand-ball,  dancing,  etc.§ 

The  constant  prize  at  nand-ball,  during  Easter,  was  a  tansy-cake,  supposed  to 


*  **  In  tone  pUcn,"  nyt  Mr.  Strutt,  **  it  wu  a  common  practice  to  pot  the  cock  mto  an  earthen  Teaiel 

mdft  for  the  pnrpoae,  and  to  place  nim  in  such  a  position  that  hit  head  and  tail  might  be  exposed  to 
;  the  Yenel,  with  the  bird  in  it,  was  then  ratpoided  across  the  street,  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
froai  the  gioiuML  to  be  thrown  ^at  bj  such  at  chose  to  make  trial  of  their  skill ;  two-pence  was  paid  for 
fMv  throws,  aDcl  he  who  broke  the  pot,  and  delivered  the  cock  from  his  confinement,  had  him  for  a 
reward.  At  North- Walsham,  in  Norfolk,  about  fortv  years  ago.  some  waes  put  an  owl  into  one  of  these 
vcsieii  ;  and  having  procured  the  head  and  tail  of  a  dead  cock,  tliey  placed  him  in  the  same  position  as  if 
dMy  had  appertains  to  a  living  one ;  the  deception  was  successful ;  and  at  last,  a  labouring  man  belonging 
to  the  town,  afker  several  fruitless  attempts,  broke  the  pot,  but  missed  his  priie ;  for  the  owl  being  set  at 
bberty ,  instantly  Hew  away,  to  his  great  astonishment,  and  left  him  nothing  more  than  the  head  and  tail  of 
the  dead  bird  with  ^e  potsherds,  lor  his  money  and  his  trouble  ;  this  ridiculous  adventure  exposed  him  to 
IW  eoatittual  laughter  of  the  town's  people,  aad  obliged  him  to  quit  the  place,  to  which  I  am  told  he  re- 
tvaed  no  Bore.**  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  S5L 

^  For  toany  years,**  obsert es  Mr.  Brady,  *'  our  public  diaries,  and  monthly  publications,  took  infinite 

'  m  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  populace  a  just  abhorrence  of  such  baroarities  (cock-fighting  and 
i-lhrowmg) ;  and,  by  way  of  strengthening  their  arguments,  they  failed  not  to  detail  in  the  most 
lelie  terms  the  following  fact,  which  for  the  interest  it  contains  is  here  transcribed,  from  the  Obituary 
if  AnOentleman^  Magaiiue  for  A|>ril,  1789.  Died,  April  4th,  at  Tottenham,  John  Ardesoif,  esquire,  a 
yosBf  man  of  large  fortune,  and  in  the  splendour  of  his  horses  and  carriages,  rivalled  by  few  country- 
Mdetocn.  His  table  was  that  of  hospiulity ,  where  it  may  be  said  he  sacrificed  too  much  to  conviviality. 
Mr.  Affdeaoif  was  very  fond  of  cock-fi|hting,  and  had  a  favourite  cock  upon  which  he  had  won  many  pro- 
iHMa  ■alrhrt  The  last  bet  he  laid  upon  this  cock  he  lost,  which  so  enraged  him,  that  he  had  the  bird 
^ai  to  a  spit,  and  roasted  alive  before  a  large  fire.  The  screams  of  the  miserable  animal  were  so  aflPect- 
m^  lluu  aotoe  gentlemen  who  were  present  attempted  to  interfere,  which  so  enrased  Mr.  Ardesoif,  that 
Iw  seised  n  poker,  and  with  the  most  furious  vehemence  declared,  that  he  would  Kill  the  first  man  who 
islsrfiud :  mit  in  the  midst  of  his  passionate  asseverations,  he  fell  down  dead  upon  the  spot.'  Clavis 
Urindaris,  Isl  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  tOO,  901. 

f  Bowsers  Antiquities  apud  Brasd,  p  968. 

I  Bourne's  Antiquities  apud  Brand,  p.  977.  ^  Why  they  should  pUy  at  Hand  Ball  at  this  time,**  observe* 
Mr  Bonniey  **  rather  than  any  other  game,  i  have  not  been  able  to  find  out,  but  1  suppose  it  will  readily  be 
Bfsaisd,  that  this  enstom  of  so  playing,  was  the  original  of  our  present  recreations  and  diversions  on  Easter 
Holy  Days,"  p.  977. 

f  Bfwid  on  Bourne,  p.  980.  note.   The  morris  dance,  of  which  such  frequent  mention  is  made  in  our  old 

fireqvently  performed  at  Easter;  but,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  this  amusement,  at 

^,  by  under  the  article  **  May-Day,"  we  sluJl  here  barely  notice  that  Warner  has  recorded  it  as  an 
difcrmoB  in  the  following  line: 

**  At  Paske  begun  our  morrist;  and  ere  Penlicost  our  May.**; 
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be  alluj(ive  Co  the  bitter  herbs  used  by  the  Jews  on  this  festival.     Selden,  the 
contemporary  of  Shakspeare,  s|K*aking  of  our  chief  holidays,  remarks,  that 

*'  Our  meats  and  sport  have  much  of  thrm  relation  to  C*hurch-works.  The  coffin  of  oor 
Christmas  Pies,  in  shape  long,  is  in  imitation  of  the  Cratch  :  *  uur  cbusing  Kings  and  Queens  on 
Twelfth  Night,  hath  reference  to  the  three  kings.  So  likewise  our  eating  of  fritters,  whipping  of 
tnp4.  rooMlifig  of  herrings,  Jack  of  Lents,  elc,  they  are  aIMn  Imitation  of  Church*  Works,  enbleaii 
of  martyrdom.  Our  Tansies  at  Easter  have  reference  to  the  biuer  HerlM;  though  at  tbe  saaw 
time  *twas  always  the  fashion  for  a  roan  to  ha?e  a  Gammon  of  Bacon,  to  shew  hinteir  to  be  no 

Jew.»'t 

Fuller  has  noticed  this  Easter  game  under  his  Cheshire,  where,  explaining  the 
origin  of  the  proverb  **When  the  daughter  is  stolen  shut  Pepper  Gate,"  he  says, 
'*  The  mayor  of  the  city  had  his  daughter,  as  she  was  playing  at  ball  with  other 
maidens  in  Pepper-street,  stolen  away  by  a  young  man  through  tlie  same  gate, 
whereupon  he  caused  it  to  be  shut  up."  4: 

Another  custom  which  prevailed  in  this  country,  during  the  sixteenth  centur}-, 
at  Easter,  and  is  still  kept  up  in  some  parts  of  the  north,  was  that  of  presenting; 
children  with  eggs  staimnl  with  various  colours  in  boiling,  termed  Paste  or  more 
properly  Pasche  Eggs,  which  the  young  people  considered  in  the  light  of  fairins^. 
This  observance  apfiears  to  have  arisen  from  a  stiperstition,  prevalent  among  the 
Roman  Catholics,  that  eggs  were  an  emblem  of  the  resurrection,  and,  indeed,  in 
the  Ritual  of  Pope  Paul  the  Fifth,  which  was  composed  for  the  use  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  there  is  a  prayer  for  the  consecration  of  t^gs,  in  which 
the  faithful  servants  of  the  Lord  are  directed  to  eat  this  his  cn>ature  of  eggs  on 
account  of  the  resurrection.  On  this  custom  Mr.  Brand  has  well  observed,  that 
**  the  ancient  Egyptians,  if  the  resurrection  of  the  body  had  been  a  tenet 
of  their  faith,  would  perhaps  have  thought  an  Egg  no  improper  hierogly- 
phical  representation  of  it.  The  exclusion  of  a  living  creature  by  incubation 
after  the  vital  principle  has  lain  a  long  while  dormant  or  extinct,  is  a  pro- 
cess so  truly  marvellous,  that  if  it  could  be  disbelieved,  would  be  tliought 
bv  some  a  thinu  as  incnnlible,  as  that  the  Author  of  Life  should  be  able 
to  re-animate  the  dead.*'|ij  So  prevalent  indeed  was  this  custom  of  egg- 
gi\ing  at  Easter,  that  it  forms  the  basis  of  an  old  English  proverb,  which,  10 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Rav,  runs  thus  : 

^  111  warrant  jou  for  an  egg  at  Easter.**  '* 

A  popular  holiday,  called  IIoke-I)ay,  or  IIock-Day,  which  used  to  !«  ce- 
lebrated with  much  festi\itY  in  Shakspearc**s  nati\e  county,  was  usually  okh 
wTved  on  the  Tuesday  folfowing  the  si»cond  Sunday  afler  Easter-day.  Its 
<»rigin  is  doubtful,  some  anti(|uaries  supposing  it  >ias  commemorative  of  the 
niassacn^  of  the  Danes  in  the  reign  of  Ellielred  the  rnn»ady,  which  took  place 
on  the  13th  of  NovcuiImt,  100*2;  and  others  that  it  was  meant  to  |R'rpetuate  tlte 
deli>erance  of  the  English  from  the  tyrannical  government  of  the  Danes, 
by  the  death  of  Ilardicanule  on  Tues^laytlie  8th  of  June,  1041.  At  Co\entry 
in  Warwickshire,  liowe\er,  it  was  celebratwl  in  memory  of  the  former  event, 
thotigh  the  commemoration  was  held  on  a  day  wide  apart  from  that  on  which 
the  catastrophe  occurnnl,  a  circumstance  which  originated  in  an  ordinance 
of  Ethelred  himself,  who  transferred  tht;  spoHs  of  this  day  to  the  Monday  and 

*  Rark  or  Manlier.  f  Seldcn**  Tablt-Talk,  art.  Chn%UMUL 

t  Pullfr'ii  Wort'iit-n,  p.  I8R.  k  IWitiruc  apiHl  nmiid.  i).  S46. 

**  The  foUofiiiiiE  wliim»irai  rufttom,  ft'laU^  Mr  Hraiul,  "*  in  Mill  rt'UiiieJ  at  tbc  ritj  of  Durtwai  oa  tbcHc 
iMili'la}^.  Ou  oD.*  (lajr  th«*  men  take  (iflTthf  woim>ir«  i»b«ifi,  fihicli  are  «»•!>  U>  be  redtu'm'il  1>|  a  ptnral;  «n 
another  ilny  t!te  wi  niiii  lake  <  ffthe  mvii'»  in  like  numiur.**     UtMinie  apuu  Braiid.  \».  iH*i. 

8I0W  alM»  rrc<ir«t«.  that  in  the  wet k  before  Ka%t(r  tht-re  were  "gr«>at  itheweit  made,  for  tbe frickng  ••  «f 
a  twilled  tree,  or  With,  n<  ihej  Uarinc*d  it.  out  of  the  Wcnid*  into  the  Kiim'^  hou*,*.  and  the  like  int'>  r*rry 
ma  r«  boukeof  llou'ir  or  WoTihip,**  |i.  100  ;  but  wh«lhi-r  thii  wa*i  gen.n:!  throughout  tike  kingdoa,  ■ 
rM»t  mnilMiBed. 
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Tuesday  in  Uie  third  week  after  Easter.  John  Rouse,  or  Ross,  the  Warwick- 
shire historian,  says,  that  this  day  was  distinguished  hy  various  sports,  in 
«%hich  the  iieople,  divided  into  parties,  used  to  draw  each  other  by  ropes ;  *  a 
species  of  diversion  of  which  Spelman  has  given  us  a  more  intelligible  account, 
by  telling  us  that  it  *'  consisted  in  the  men  and  women  binding  each  other, 
iod  especially  the  women  the  men,'*  and  that  the  day,  in  consequence  of 
this  pastime,  was  called  Binding-Tuesday,  f 

The  term  hock,  by  which  this  day  is  designated,  is  thus  accounted  for  by  Henry 
of  Huntingdon. 

"The  secret  leUen  of  Elhelred,  directed  to  all  parts  of  his  kingdom  from  this  city  (Winchester), 
ordered  that  all  the  Danes  indiscriminately  should  be  put  to  death ;  and  this  was  executed,  as  we 
learn  from  the  chronicle  of  Walllngford,  with  circumstances  of  the  greatest  cruelly,  even  upon 
vomcD  and  children,  in  many  parts :  but  in  other  places,  it  seems  that  the  English,  instead  of 
kiUing  their  guests,  satisfied  themselves  with  what  was  called  hock-shining,  or  houghing  them,  by 
ratting  tbeir  ham-strings,  so  as  to  render  them  incapable  of  serving  in  war.  Hence  the  sports 
which  were  afterwards  instituted  in  our  city,  and  from  thence  propagated  through  the  whole 
Uogdom,  obtained  the  name  of  Hocktide  merriments." 

It  appears  from  the  following  passage  in  Laneham*s  Account  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's Entertainment  at  Kenclworth  Castle,  A.  D.  1575,  that  the  citizens  of  Co- 
ventry had  lately  been  compelled  to  give  up  their  annual  amusements  on  Hock- 
Tuestiay,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  the  queen's  visit  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester  to 
petition  her  for  a  renewal  of  the  same. 

"  Hereto  followed,*'  says  Laneham,  **  as  good  a  sport  (methought),  presented  in  an  historical 
r«.  by  certain  goodheartcd  men  of  Coventry,  my  Lord's  neighbours  there;  who  understanding 
moog  them  the  thing  that  could  not  l>e  hidden  from  any,  how  careful  and  studious  his  Honour 
vas  thai  by  all  pleasant  recreations  her  Highness  might  best  find  herself  welcome,  and  be  made 
gladsome  and  merry  ( the  groundwork  indeed  and  foundation  of  his  Lordship's  mirth  and  gladness 
iif  OS  a!!),  made  petition  that  they  mought  renew  now  their  old  storial  shew :  Of  argument  how  the 
Am^ff,  whylome  here  in  a  troublous  season  were  for  quietness  borne  withal  and  sufVcred  in  peace ; 
that  anon,  by  outrage  and  importable  insolency,  abusing  both  Ethelred  the  King,  then,  and  all 
Estates  every  where  beside;  at  the  grievous  complaint  and  counsel  of  Huna  the  King's  chieftain 
Invars  on  a  Saint  Brice's  night,  A.D.  1012  (as  the  t>ook  says,  that  falleth  yearly  on  the  thir- 
teeoih  of  November)  were  all  dispatched,  and  the  realm  rid.  And  for  t>ecausc  the  matter  men- 
tiuocth  how  valiantly  our  English  women  for  love  of  Iheir  country  behaved  themselves,  expressed 
io  actions  and  r)mes  after  their  manner,  (hey  thought  it  mought  move  some  mirth  to  her  Majesty 
Ibf  rather.  The  thing,  said  they,  is  grounded  on  story,  and  for  pastime  wont  to  be  played  in  our 
rily  yearly;  without  111  example  of  manners,  papistry,  or  any  superstition,  and  else  did  so 
jccupy  the  heads  of  a  number,  that  likely  enough  would  have  had  worse  meditations ;  had  an 
ncient  beginning  and  a  long  continuance ;  till  now  of  late  laid  down,  they  knew  no  cause  why, 
imless  it  were  by  the  zeal  ol  certain  their  preachers,  men  very  commendable  for  their  t>ehavioor 
ind  learning,  and  sweet  in  theirisermons,  but  someiibal  too  sour  in  preaching  away  their  pastime : 
Visbed  therefore,  that  as  they  should  conUnue  their  good  doctrine  in  pulpit,  so,  for  matters  of 
policy  and  gofemance  of  the  city,  they  would  permit  them  to  the  Mayor  and  Magistrates;  and 
wid,  by  my  faith.  Master  Marlyn,  they  would  make  their  humble  petition  unto  her  Highness, 
that  tbey  might  bafe  their  Plays  up  again."  % 

As  it  is  subsequently  stated  that  their  play  was  very  graciously  received  by  the 
lueen,  who  commanded  it  to  be  represented  again  on  the  following  Tuesday,  and 
rave  the  |M*rforuiers  two  bucks,  and  iivc  marks  in  money,  we  nmst  suppose,  that 
heir  petition  was  not  rejected,  and  that  they  were  allowed  to  renew  yearly  at 
Io% entry,  their  favourite  diversions  on  ilock-Tuesday.  The  observance  of  this 
U%,  indeed,  was  still  partially  retained  in  the  time  of  S|)elman,  who  died 
V.  1).  1641,  §  and  even  Plott,  who  lived  until  1G9G,  mentions  it  then  as  not  to- 

*  \id(>  Ro^,  ax  published  hy  Hmme,  n.  105.  f  Spelnuui'ii  Oloraary,  under  the  title  Ilock-daj. 

:  Nii*holVi«  Pro;{rc-<iMos  cif  Quetm  Elizaoeth,  vol.  i.  Laiienani*(i  Letter,  p.  32 — 34. 

§  That  lk>ck-lide  wan  generally  (»l)scrved  in  the  davH  of  SliakKjK>are,  u  evident  from  the  following  pai^ 
•gr  in  Withen*  "*  AbuHe*  Stript  aitd  Whipt.*^  8vo.  l-oodon.    lolS. 

**  Who  think  (fonnoth}  liecauMi  tliat  once  a  yearc 
They  can  afibord  the  poore  lome  slender  cbecre. 
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tally  discoDtiDued;  but  the  eighteenth  century,  we  belieTe,  iieTer  witnened  it« 
celebration. 

We  hare  now  reached  that  period  of  the  year  which  was  formerly  dedicated  to 
one  of  the  most  splendid  and  pleasing  of  our  festal  rites.  The  observance  of  May- 
Day  was  a  custom  which,  until  the  close  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  alike  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  royal  and  the  noble,  as  of  the  vulgar  class.  Henry  the 
Eighth,  Elizabeth,  and  James  patronized  and  partook  of  its  ceremonies;  and, 
during  this  extended  era,  there  was  scarcely  a  village  in  the  kingdom  but  what 
had  a  May-pole,  with  its  appropriate  games  and  dances. 

The  origin  of  these  festivities  has  been  attributed  to  three  different  sources. 
Classic,  Celtic,  and  Gothic.  The  first  appears  to  us  to  establish  the  best  claim  to 
the  parentage  of  our  May-day  rites,  as  a  relique  of  the  Roman  Flaraiim^  which 
were  celebrated  on  the  last  four  days  of  April,  and  on  the  first  of  May,  in  honour 
of  the  goddess  Flora,  and  were  accompanied  with  dancing,  music,  the  wearing  of 
garlands,  strewing  of  flowers,  etc.  The  Beltein  or  rural  sacrifice  of  the  High- 
landers on  this  day,  as  described  by  Mr.  Pennant  and  Dr.  Jamieson,*  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  a  different  motive,  and  to  have  been  instituted  for  the  purpose 
of  propitiating  the  various  noxious  animals  which  might  injure  or  destroy  their 
flocks  and  herds.  The  Gothic  anniversary  on  May-day  makes  a  nearer  approach 
to  the  general  purpose  of  the  Floralia,  and  was  intended  as  a  thanksgiving  to  the 
sun,  if  not  for  the  return  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  grain,  yet  for  the  introduction  of 
a  better  season  for  fishing  and  hunting.f 

The  modes  of  conducting  the  ceremonies  and  rejoicings  on  May-day,  may  be 
best  drawn  from  the  writers  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  in  which  this  festival  ap- 
pears to  have  maintained  a  very  high  degree  of  celebrity,  though  not  accompa- 
nied with  that  splendour  of  exhibition  which  took  place  at  an  earlier  period  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  It  may  be  traced,  indeed,  from  the  era  of  Chaucer, 
who,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  Court  of  Love,  has  described  the  Feast  of  May,  when 

**  —  Forth  golh  all  the  court  both  most  and  lett. 
To  fetch  the  flourei  fresh,  and  braunch  and  blome— 
And  namely  hauthom  brought  both  page  and  grooe 
And  than  rejoyten  in  their  great  delite : 
Eke  ech  at  other  Ibrow  the  floures  bright, 
The  primerose,  the  riolete,  and  the  gold, 
With  nresh  garlants  party  blew  and  whitest 

And,  it  should  be  observed,  that  this,  the  simplest  mode  of  celebrating  May-day, 
was  as  much  in  vogue,  in  the  days  of  Shaks|)eare,  as  the  more  complex  one,  ac- 
companied by  the  morris-dance,  and  the  games  of  Robin  Hood.  The  following 
descriptions,  by  Bourne  and  Borlase,  manifestly  allude  to  the  costume  of  thb 
age,  and  to  the  simpler  mode  of  commemorating  the  1st  of  May : 

"  Oo  the  Calends,  or  the  Ist  day  of  May,"  tayt  the  former,  **  connnonly  called  May-day.  Um 
jovenile  part  of  both  teies  were  woot  to  rite  a  lilUe  after  inidDight,  and  walk  to  tome  Deighboor- 
log  wood,  accompany'd  with  mutic,  and  the  blowing  of  hornt,  where  they  break  down  braodMt 
Irom  the  treet,  and  adorn  Ibem  with  notegayt  and  crownt  of  flowert.  When  thit  it  done  Ihey 
return  with  their  booty  honiewardt.  about  the  riting  of  the  tun,  and  make  their  doort  and  windows 
to  triumph  In  the  flowery  tpoil.     The  after  part  of  the  day  it  chiefly  tpent  In  dancing  round  a  laB 

Ohtenrr  their  oountiy  fea«tfl,  or  eommon  dolet, 
And  ratrrtaine  their  Christmara  Waaaaile  Boies, 
Or  el»  becaute  that,  for  the  Churche**  good, 
Thev  in  defence  of  llocktade  cusloae  ttood : 
A  Whitsun^e,  or  wome  Mich  goodly  motion. 
The  belter  lo  procure  young  men's  devotion : 
What  will  theV  do,  1  say,  that  think  lo  pleaM 
Their  nighty  God  with  such  food  tliinft  at  iheae  7 
Sure,  very  ill. — P.  8S8. 

*  Vide  PenouBrt  Seotbad,  p.  91.;  and  JaaiMon't  EtyMoloncal  Dictionary  of  the 
t  Olaot  MagBM  de  (}«Dlibttt  SaplaalnonaHbtta,  lib.  st.  e.  Bu 
i  CMMfiTf  EogUih  Poela,  f6Ll  p.  VB, 
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eh  it  called  a  May  Poll ;  wblch  being  placed  in  a  conTenient  part  of  the  Ylllage,  stands 
U  were  consecrated  to  the  Goddess  of  Flowers,  witboat  tbe  least  violence  offered  it,  in  tbe 
de  of  tbe  year."*  '*  An  antleot  custom,*'  says  tbe  latter,  **  still  retained  by  tbe  Comlsb, 
datfcing  tbeir  doors  and  porches  on  tbe  first  of  May  witb  green  sycamore  and  hawthorn 
iBd  of  planting  treees,  or  rather  stumps  of  trees,  before  tbeir  booses :  and  on  May-eye, 
towns  make  excursions  into  tbe  country,  and  baYlng  cut  down  a  tall  elm,  brought  It  into 
Ml  a  straight  and  taper  pole  to  the  end  of  it,  and  painted  tbe  same,  erect  it  in  the  most 
Met,  and  on  holidays  and  festivals  adorn  it  with  flower  garlands,  or  insigns  and 

both  these  passages  are  little  more  than  a  less  extended  account  of  what 
lubbes  was  a  witness  of,  and  described,  in  the  year  1595,  in  his  purita- 
Mrky  entitled  **  The  Anatomie  of  Abuses." 

iMt  MaieHiay,"  relates  this  vehement  declaimer,  **  every  parish,  towne,  or  village, 
Ibemielves,  both  men,  women,  and  children;  and  either  all  together,  or  dividing 
»  Into  companies,  they  goe  some  to  tbe  woods  and  groves,  some  lo  tbe  hills  and 
m,  some  to  one  place,  some  to  another,  where  they  spend  all  tbe  night  in  pleasant 
aiid  In  the  morning  they  return,  bringing  with  them  bircbe  bougbes  and  branches 
lo  deck  tbeir  assemblies  withal.  But  tbeir  chiefest  Jewel  they  bring  from  thence 
ile-poale,  which  they  bring  home  with  great  veneration,  as  thus — they  have  twentie  or 
ke  of  oxen,  every  oxe  having  a  sweete  nosegaie  of  flowers  tied  to  tbe  tip  of  bis  homes,  and 
■  drawe  home  tbe  maie-poale,  tbeir  stinking  idol  rather,  which  they  covered  all  over  with 
id  heart>es,  bound  round  with  strings  from  tbe  top  to  the  bottome,  and  sometimes  it  was 
rtth  variable  colours,  having  two  or  three  hundred  men,  women,  and  children  following 
eat  devotion.  And  thus  equipped  it  was  reared  with  bandkercbiefes  and  flagges  stream- 
e  lop,  they  strawe  the  ground  round  about  it,  they  bind  green  boughs  about  it,  they  set  up 
kalles,  bowers,  and  arbours,  bard  by  it,  and  then  fall  they  toj  banquetting  and  feasting, 
I  and  dauncing  about  it,  as  the  heathen  people  did  at  tbe  dedication  of  tbeir  idolls. — I 
rd  it  crediblie  reported,"  he  sarcastically  adds,  '*  by  men  of  great  gravity,  credite,  and 
n,  that  of  fourtle,  three  score,  or  an  hundred  maides  going  to  the  wood,  there  have 
the  third  part  of  them  returned  home  againe  as  they  went."^ 

ne  also  has  given  a  similar  description  of  the  Haynlay  rites  in  his  Britan- 
istorals : — 

'^  As  I  have  seene  the  Lady  of  the  May 
Set  in  an  arbour  —  —  — 
Bailt  by  the  May-pole,  where  the  jocund  swainea 
Dance  with  tbe  maidens  to  the  bagpipe's  straines. 
When  envious  night  commands  them  to  be  gone. 
Call  for  the  merry  yongsters  one  by  one. 
And  for  their  well  performance  some  disposes. 
To  this  a  garland  interwove  with  rotes ; 
To  that  a  canred  booke,  or  well-wrought  scrip. 
Gracing  another  with  her  cherry  lip : 
To  one  her  garter,  to  another  then 
A  handkercniefe  cast  o*re  and  oYe  agen; 
And  none  retumeth  empty,  that  hath  spent 
Uis  paynes  to  fill  their  rural  merriment. **§ 

custom  of  rising  early  on  a  Hay-morning  to  enjoy  the  season,  and  honour 
,  b  thus  noticed  by  Stow : — "  In  the  month  of  May,"  he  says,  "  namely, 
'-day  in  the  morning,  every  man,  except  impediment,  would  walke  into 
»te  meddowes  and  green  woods,  there  to  rejoice  their  spirits,  with  the 
and  savour  of  sweet  flowers,  and  with  the  harmony  of  birds,  praysing 
tbeir  kind ;  "**  and  Shakspeare  has  repeated  references  to  the  same  obser- 
in  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream,  Lysander  tells  Hermina, 

nw*t  Antiquitatefl  Vulgares  apud  Brand,  p.  S83. 

i  Borlaae'ii  Nalural  History  or  Corowall,  etc. 

bca't  Anatomie  of  Abuses,  d.  109,  edit  1696, 4to. 

i  u.  'Hoog  4.    Chalmers's  Poets,  vol.  ti.  p.  396.— It  was  no  uncommon  thing  also  for  the  mOk- 

jaim  the  pnieeMion  to  the  May-pole  on  this  d&y,  leading  a  cow  decorated  with  ribands  of  Tarious 

■tenBu^ed  with  knoU  of  flowers,  and  wreathet  of  oaken  IcaTW,  and  with  the  born  of  the  animal 

w'i8wTeyofLoadon,p.  160.    1618. 
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were  four  of  the  most  popular  outlaws  of  Sherwood  forest ;  tliat  Robin  Hood,  of 
whom  Drayton  says, — 

*<  In  this  our  tptcious  itle,  I  Ihink  there  is  not  one, 
Bat  he  hath  heard  tone  talk  of  him  and  little  John  ;— 
Of  Tuck  the  merry  Mar,  which  many  a  sermon  made 
In  praise  of  Robin  Hood,  his  outlaws  and  their  trade;— 
Of  Robin*s  mistress  dear,  his  loved  Blarian, 

_  which  wheresoe*er  she  came, 

Was  soTereign  of  the  woods,  chief  lady  of  the  game : 
Her  dothes  tuck*d  to  the  knee,  and  dainty  braided  hair. 
With  bow  and  quiver  arm*d  f*  * 

characters  which  Warner,  the  contemporary  of  Drayton  and  Shakspearc,  has  ei- 
clusiveiy  recorded  as  celebrating  the  rites  of  Hay  ;  for,  speaking  of  the  periods  of 
some  of  our  festivals,  and  remarking  that  '*  ere  Penticost  begun  our  May,**  be 
adds, 

*«  Tho'  fiJUnJ  Robin  Hood,  lieQ  John,  frier  Tucke, 
And  Marian,  dedly  play. 
And  lord  and  ladie  gang  till  kirke 
With  lads  and  lasses  gay : 

Fra  masse  and  een  sang  sa  end  cheere 
And  glee  on  ery  greene.**! 

These  four  characters,  therefore,  Robin  Hood,  Little  John,  Friar  Tuck,  and  Maid 
Marian,  although  no  constituent  parts  of  the  original  English  morris,  became  at 
length  so  blended  with  it,  especially  on  the  festival  of  May-day,  that  until  iht 
practice  of  archery  was  nearly  laid  aside,  they  continued  to  be  tho  most  essential 
part  of  the  pageantry. 

In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  '' the  old  Robin  Hood  of  England,**  as 
Shakspeare  calls  him,:|:  was  created  the  King  or  Lord  of  the  May,  and  sometimes 
carried  in  his  hand,  during  the  May-game,  a  painted  standard.^  It  was  no  un- 
common circumstance,  likewise ,  for  metrical  interludes,  of  a  comic  species,  and 
founded  on  the  achievements  of  this  outlaw,  to  be  performed  after  the  morris,  on 
the  May-pole  green.  In  Garrick*s  Collection  of  Old  Plays,  occurs  one,  entitled 
*^  A  mery  Geste  of  Robyn  Hoode,  and  of  hys  Lyfe,  W7th  a  newe  Playe  for  to  be 
played  in  Maye-Games,  very  pleasaunte  and  full  of  pastymc  ;*'  it  is  printed  at  Lon- 
don, in  the  black  letter,  for  William  Copland,  and  has  figures  in  the  title  page  of 
Robin  Hood  and  Lytel  John.**  Shakspeare  appears  to  alludo  to  these  interludes 
when  he  represents  Fabian,  in  the  Twelfth  Night,  exclaiming  on  the  approach  of 
Sir  Andrew  Ague^hi^ek  with  his  challenge,     '*  More  matter  for  May-morniDg.'* 

Upon  this  introduction  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  companions  into  the  celebration 
of  May-day,  his  paramour  Maid  Marian  assumed  the  office  of  the  former  Queen 
of  May.  This  far-famed  lady  has,  according  to  Mr.  Ritson,  no  nart  in  the  ori- 
ginal and  more  authentic  history  of  Robin  Hood;  but  seems  to  nave  been  first 
brought  forward  when  the  story  of  this  hero  became  dramatised,  which  was  at  a 
very  early  period  in  this  country  ;  and  Mr.  Douce  is  of  opinion  that  the  name, 
which  is  a  stranger  to  English  history,  has  been  taken  from  **  a  pretty  French 
pastoral  drama  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  entitled  **  Le  jeu  du  tierger  el 
de  la  bergire,**  in  which  the  principal  characters  are  Robin  and  Marian,  a  sbefH 
herd  and  shepherdess.**f  f  This  appears  the  more  probable,  as  the  piece  was  not 
only  very  popular  in  France,  but  performed  at  the  season  when  the  May-games 
took  place  in  England. 

*  Draytoii't  Pdy-Oibicm,  Htmg  96.   Chnlmers's  Poeta,  toI.  it.  p.  373,  874. 
j-  Warner'f  Albion's  Englaod,  chapter  34.   ChaJmcrs*t  Ports,  vol.  iv.  p.  564. 
I  At  You  Like  It,  met  i.  ac.  1. 
4  Lf  mw's  EoviruM  of  Londoa,  vol.  i.  p.  917. 
'*  Beloe't  AneodolM  of  Utrrmture  and  •cnrce  Rook*,  vol.  i  p.  401 
L  U  Doocc*!  Olurtnitaoai  of  Shakspeare,  vol.  il  p.  451. 
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Maid  Marian,  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  was  usually  represented  by  a  delicate, 
mooth-faced  youth,  who  was  dressed  in  all  the  fashionable  finery  of  the  times; 
tod  this  assumption  of  the  female  garb  gave,  not  without  some  reason,  great  of- 
fence to  the  puritanical  dissenters,  one  of  whom,  exclaiming  against  the  amuse- 
Bents  of  May-day,  notices  this,  amongst  some  other  abuses,  in  the  following  Tery 
curious  passage :—  « 

*'  The  abuses  which  are  comroiUed  in  your  May-games  are  infinite.  The  first  whereof  Is  this, 
that  yon  doe  use  to  attyre  in  woman's  apparrell  whom  you  doe  most  commonly  call  May-marrions 
vherehy  you  infringe  that  straight  commandment  which  is  given  in  Deut.  ixll.  5. ,  that  men, 
■■I  not  put  on  women's  apparrell  for  feare  of  enormities.  Nay  1  myself  have  scene  In  a  May 
fHM  a  iroupe,  the  greater  part  whereof  hath  been  men,  and  yet  have  they  been  attyred  so  like 
iMo  women,  Uiat  their  faces  being  hidde  (as  they  were  indeede)  a  man  coulde  not  disceme  them 
bm  women.  The  second  abuse,  which  of  all  other  is  the  greatest,  is  this,  that  It  hath  been 
lOQlde  that  your  morice  daoncers  have  daunced  naked  in  nettes ;  what  greater  enticement  unto 
iMghtlDess  could  have  been  devised  ?  The  third  abuse  is,  that  you  (because  you  will  loose  no 
tfme)  doe  use  commonly  to  runne  into  woodes  in  the  night  time,  amongst  maidens,  to  fet  bowcs, 
IB  so  much  as  1  have  hearde  of  tenne  maidens  which  went  to  fet  May,  and  nine  of  them  came 
witbchikle."* 


That,  in  consequence  of  this  custom,  effeminate  and  coxcomical  men  were  sar- 
castically compared  to  Maid  Marian,  appears  from  a  passage  in  a  pamphlet  by 
Bamaby  Rich,  who,  satirising  the  male  attire,  as  worn  by  the  fops  of  the  reigns 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  cries  out, — 

"From  whence  oommeth  this  wearing,  and  this  embroidering  of  long  locks,  this  curiosity  that 
is  need  amongst  men,  in  frizeling  and  curling  of  their  haire,  this  gentlewoman-like  starcht  bands, 
sa  be-edied  and  be-iaced,  fitter  for  Maid  Marian  in  a  Moris  dance,  than  for  him  that  hath  either 
spirit  or  courage  that  shold  be  In  a  gentleman."-]' 


It  will  not  seem  surprising  that  the  converse  of  this  was  occasionally  applica- 
We  to  the  female  sex ;  and  that  those  women  who  adopted  masculine  airs  and  ha- 
Uts  should  be  branded  with  a  similarity  to  the  clown  who,  though  personating 
the  lady  of  the  May,  never  failed,  however  nice  or  affected  he  might  he,  to  dis- 
doae  by  the  boldness  and  awkwardness  of  bis  gesture  and  manner,  both  his  rank 
9mA  aex.  Thtis  Falstaff  is  represented  as  teUing  the  hostess,  when  he  means  to 
nbraid  her  for  her  masculine  appearance  and  conduct,  that  '^  for  womanhood 
Maid  Marian  may  be  the  Deputy's  wife  of  the  ward  to  thee."  %  A  fancy  coronet 
of  gilt  metal,  or  interwoven  with  flowers,  and  a  watchet  coloured  tunic,  a  kirtle 
or  petticoat  of  green,  as  the  livery  of  Robin  Hood,  were  customary  articles  of  de- 
coration in  the  dress  of  the  Mav-Queen. 

Friar  Tuck,  the  next  of  the  four  characters  which  we  have  mentioned  as  intro- 
dneed  into  the  May-games,  was  the  chaplain  of  Robin  Hood,  and  is  noticed  by 
Shakspeare,  who  makes  one  of  the  outlaws,  in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 

**  By  the  bare  scalp  of  Robin  Hood's  fiit  friar.**  S 

He  is  represented  in  the  engraving  of  Mr.  Toilet's  window  as  a  Franciscan  friar 
ii  the  fall  clerical  tonsure;  for,  as  Mr.  T.  observes  in  giving  an  account  of  his 
window, 

*'  Wbea  the  parish  priest  were  Inhibited  by  the  diocesan  to  assist  in  the  May  games,  the  Fran- 
dKaas  oiigbt  gife  aUendanee,  as  being  exempted  from  episcopal  Jurisdiction ;"  he  adds  ihat 
**  BMist  of  Shakspeare's  fHars  are  Franciscans,"  and  that  in  Sir  DaTld  Dalrymple's  eitracts  from 
Ike  book  of  the  <*  UnlTersai  Kirk,"  in  the  year  1576,  he  is  styled  *<  chapUin  to  Robin  Huid, 
Wag  of  May."  •• 


I 


Fc«hcrBtoii't  Dialogue  agaynst  light,  lewde,  aod  laactTiouf  daneiiif.  1683,  19bm>.  ngn.  D.  7.  apud 

lie  HoMMie  of  this  Age,  1615,  4to.  p.  85.  t  Firtt  Part  of  Ring  Henry  IV.  act  iii.  ac.  3. 

Act  IT.  ae.  1.  **  Kecd*t  Shakipeare,  toI.  si.  p.  438. 
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The  last  of  this  group  was  the  boon  comfmnion  of  Robin,  the  **  brave  Liltlf 
John/'  as  he  is  termed  in  one  of  the  ballads  on  this  popular  outlaw,  and  who  **i< 
first  mentioned/*  remarks  Mr.  Douce,  **  together  with  Robin  Hood,  hy  Fordun 
the  Scotish  historian,  who  wrote  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  who  speaks  of  the 
celebration  of  the  story  of  these  persons  in  the  theatrical  performances  of  his  time, 
and  of  tlie  minstrers  songs  relating  to  them,  which  he  says  the  common  people 
preferred  to  all  other  romances."  * 

With  these  four  p(;rsonages  therefore,  who  were  deemed  so  inseparable,  that  a 
character  in  PetMe*s  Edward  I.  says,  **  We  will  live  and  die  together,  like  Robia 
Hood,  Little  John,  Friar  Tucke,  and  Maidc Marian,** -f  the  |)erformers  in  thesimpl** 
English  Morris,  the  Fool,  Tom  the  Piper,  and  tlie  Morris  dancers,  |)eculiarly  so 
called  from  their  dress  and  function,  were,  for  a  time,  generally  connected.  Tom 
the  Piper  is  thus  mentioned  by  Drayton : 

**  Myself  above  Tom  Piper  to  advance. 
Which  so  bestirs  him  in  the  Morrice-dance 
For  penny  wage.""  t 

And  Shakspeare,  alluding  to  the  violent  gesticulations  and  music  of  the   Morri< 
dancers  says,  s|>eaking  of  Cade  the  rebel. 


^  I  have  seen  him 


Caper  upright  like  a  wild  morisoo, 
Shaking  the  bloody  darts,  as  he  his  bells. '^  $ 

The  music  accompanying  the  Morris  and  the  May-games,  was  either  the  sinipio 
pipe,  or  the  pipe  and  tabor,  or  the  bag-pipe.  In  the  following  passage  from  a 
curious  controversial  pamphlet,  published  towards  the  close  of  the  siiteeulli 
century,  the  morris  and  the  \n\)C  and  tabor  are  thus  noticed  : 

"  If  Menippus,  or  the  man  in  the  moone,  be  so  quicksighted,  that  he  beholds  these  bitter 
•weete  Jests,  these  railing  outcries ;  this  shouting  at  prelates  to  cast  ibero  dowiie,  and  heaving  at 
Martin  to  hang  him  up  for  Martilmas  biefe ;  what  would  he  imaKine  otherwise,  then  as  lliat 
stranger,  which  seeing  a  Quinte8Si*nce  (t>eside  the  foole  and  the  Maid  Marian)  of  all  the  piried 
youth,  strained  out  of  an  whole  tlndship,  footing  the  morris  alM)ut  a  May-pole,  and  lie,  not  bear- 
ing the  crie  of  the  hounds,  for  the  barking  of  dogs,  (that  is  to  say)  the  minstrelsie  for  the  fidlinf . 
the  tune  for  the  sound,  nor  the  pipe  fur  the  noise  of  the  tabor,  t>lunily  demanded  if  ibey  were  not 
all  t>eside  themselves,  that  they  so  lip*d  andskip*d  without  an  occasion."** 

To  this  quotation  Mr.  Haslowood  has  anne\e<l  the  subsequent  ludicrous  story 
from  a  tract  entitled,  **  Hay  any  worke  for  Coo|M»r."  It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the 
singular  attraction  and  i>opularity  of  the  May-games  at  this  piTiod: 

'*  There  is  a  neighbour  of  ours,  an  honest  priest,  who  was  sometimes  (simple  as  he  now  slaads) 
a  >  ice  in  a  play,  for  want  of  a  l>etter;  his  name  is  ^liberie  of  Hawstead  in  hssei,  bee  goes  ntnrii 
to  the  pulpit.  On  a  lime.  1  thinkc  it  uas  the  last  iMay,  he  went  up  with  a  full  resolution  to  doe 
his  businrs^e  with  {treat  commendations.  But,  see  the  fortune  of  it.  A  Imi)  in  the  rhun-h,  hear- 
ing either  the  summer  lord  with  hi<i  May-game,  or  Robin  flood  with  his  murice  daunce,  going  by 
the  church,  outgoes  the  boye.  Oood  Olibery,  tbougli  he  were  in  the  pulpit,  )et  had  a  mind  to 
his  old  companions  abroad  (a  company  of  merry  grigs  you  must  thinke  them  to  t>e,  as  merry  as 
a  vice  on  a  stage),  seeini;  the  boy  going  out,  finished  his  matter  presently  with  John  of  Londuo's 
amen,  saying,  ha  ye  fniih,  t>oy!  arc  they  there?  Then  ha  with  thee,  and  so. came  down  and 
•noog  them  he  goes.'*tt 

•  n^ure'A  IIluNtratintHof  KSak«prnrt'.  rril  ii.p.  4V).  Fnrflun'iiScotirhronir<»n,  1759,  fulio,  Inm  ii  p.  101 
**lo  Ihi*  timi*.'^  M>«  Stow,  t'mt  i*  nhoiit  th«'  yt:ir  1190.  in  the  rciKn  r>f  HirhaH  I.,  ^  wcrv  many  rrihbm 
and  outlawed.  tkm*nig  the  wliirh  Kohiii  llrM>it  aiiil  Little  John,  r(>nowuc<l  tbifii-f,  coulinuvd  in  Wuoda,  de- 
ap«>ilin«  and  rohhinc  tht*  ((hmU  cif  thi*  rich  **    Ai'iuiU.  p.  15U. 

^  HwnI'i*  Shnk«j>cari>.  »iil.  iv.  p.  ^7.  nolo  b»  Maloni*. 

i  Kclnciir  iii.   i  halmernU  Po<*t<i,  ti»1.  i\ .  p.  43S. 

€  SrrcMid  Part  r>f  KiiiK  Henry  the  Sixth.  H<*t  iii.  m*.  1. 

*•  Phune  IVrccvall  the  pMce-makrr  of  Kuglaud,  *cr.  Stc..  Vido  Censure  latcraria.  vol.  ii.  p.  900. 

ft  Cenatua  Litt-raria,  vol.  %  p.  ttl. 
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That  the  music  6(  the  bag-pipe  was  highly  esteemed  in  the  day9  of  Shakspeare, 
and  even  preferred  to  the  tabOr  and  pipe,  wc  have  a  strong  instance  in  his 
Winter's  Tale,  where  a  servant  enters  announcing  Autolicus  in  the  following 
tenns:  **  If  you  did  but  hear. the  pedlar  at  the  door,  you  would  never  dance  again 
after  a  tabor  and  pipe;  no,  the  bag-pipe  could  not  move  you;"  *  and  that  espe- 
cially in  the  country,  it  was  a  frequent  accompaniment  to  the  morris  bells,  the 
numerous  collections  of  madrigals,  published  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  aflbrd  many  proofs.     Thus,  from  a  collection  printed  in  1600 : 

**  Harke,  harke,  1  heare  the  danciog 
And  a  nimble  morris  prancing ; 
The  bagpipe  and  the  morris  bells, 
That  they  are  not  fai^re  hence  us  tells ; 
Come  let  us  all  goe  thither, 
And  dance  like  Triends  together  :**  f 

!i\u\  from  another,  allusive  to  the  May-games,  edited  by  Thomas  Horley : 

**  Now  is  the  month  or  Maying, 
When  merry  Inds  are  playing ;  Fa    la    la 

Each  with  his  bonny  lasse. 
Upon  the  greeny  grasse.  Fa    la    la. 

The  spring  clad  all  in  gladness. 
Doth  laugh  at  winter's  sadnesse ; 
And  to  the  bagpipers  sound. 
The  nimphs  tread  out  their  ground. 

About  the  May-pole  new  with  glee  and  merriment, 
Wliile  as  the  bagpipe  tooted  it, 
Thirsis  and  Cloe  fine  together  footed  it ;        Fa    la    la.''^ 

Tlie  Morris  and  the  May-game  of  Robin  Hood  attained  their  most  perfect  form 
vhen  united  with  the  Hobby-Horse  and  tlie  Dragon.  Of  these  the  former  was  the 
resemblance  of  the  head  and  tail  of  a  horse,  manufactured  In  pasteboard,  and  at- 
tached to  a  person  whose  business  it  was,  whilst  he  seemed  to  ride  gracefully  on 
its  back,  to  imitate  the  prancings  and  curvettings  of  that  noble  animal,  whose 
supposed  feet  were  concealed  by  a  foot-cloth  reaching  to  the  ground ;  and  the 
latter,  constructed  of  the  same  materials,  was  made  to  hiss  and  vibrate  his  wings* 
and  was  frequently  attacked  by  the  man  on  the  hobby-horse,  who  then  personated 
the  character  of  St.  George,  § 

In  the  reigns  therefore  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  theseeight  masqueraders,  con- 
sisting of  Robin  Hood,  Maid  Marian,  Friar  Tuck,  Little  John,  the  Fool,  Tom  the 
Piper,  the  Hobby-Horse  and  the  Dragon,  with  from  two  to  ten  morris-dancers,  or, 
in  lieu  of  them,  the  same  number  of  Robin  Hood*s  men  in  coats,  hoods,  and  hose 
of  green,  with  a  painted  pole  in  the  centre,  represented  the  most  complete  esta- 
blishment of  the  May-game.* 

•  Act  IT.  lie.  8. 

t  Gaato  iladriiealii,  of  6  and  6  parts,  apt  for  the  viols  and  voices  Made  and  newly  published  by  Thomas 
Wcvlkes  of  the  roledse  at  Winchester.  Organist.  At  London,  printed  by  Thomas  Estc,  the  assigne  of 
THoMsMorley.   1600.  4ln. 

i  Cfssurm  Literaria,  vol.  ix.  p.  34. 

%  It  i« probable  indeed  from  the  Hibsequent  Madrigal,  that  the  Hobby-horse  was  frequently  attached  to, 
tnd  provMkrd  for,  by  the  town  or  village. 

**  Our  country  Bwains,  in  the  morriA  daunce, 
*  Thus  vroo'd  and  win  their  brides ; 

Will,  for  our  tovrne,  the  hobby  horse 
A  pleasure  froUke  rides."  * 

**  **  The  English  were  fomed/*  observes  Dr.  Grey, "  for  these  and  such  like  diversions ;  and  even  the  old* 
a«  w^  a«  jrooac  persons,  formerly  followed  tliem :  a  remarkable  instance  of  which  is  given  by  Sir  William 
Trwiple  ^  wi^ccUanea,  Part  3.  Emay  of  Health  and  Long  Life),  who  makes  mention  of  a  Morrice  Dance  in 
llrreformire,  fron  a  noble  person,  who  told  him  he  had  a  pamphlet  in  his  library  written  by  a  very  inge- 
nious gentieiiian  of  that  county,  which  gave  an  account  how.  in  such  a  year  of  King  James's  reign,  there 
wrnt  abmit  the  countrv  a  sett  of  Morrice  Dancers,  composed  of  ten  men,  who  danced  a  Maid  Marian,  and  a 
t;iSer  and  pipe:  and  now  these  ten,  one  with  another,  made  up  twelve  hundred  years.  'Tis  not  so  much* 
*«••  He.  that  )»o  manv  in  one  county  should  live  to  that  age.  as  t!iat  thoy  should  be  in  vigour  and  humour  to 
iravd  and  dance."  Orey's  Notes  on  Shakspeare,  \o\.  i.  p.  382. 

*  Tide  Cntu  primo.  Msdrigsli  to  S,  4, 6,  and  6  voytes.  Made  snd  nevvly  i>ubU«hed  by  Thomas  Wccikes  at  losdoB, 
pTiaKd  by  ThwM  Ktlt,  tWy,4la.  CcnMuaLilersria,  voltix.p.9— 10. 
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All  these  characters  may  be  traced,  indeed,  so  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century;  and,  accordingly,  Mr.  Striitt,  in  his  interesting  romance,  entitled 
*'  Queen-hoo  Hall,"  has  introduced  a  very  pleasing  and  accurate  description  of  the 
May-games  and  Morris  of  Robin  Hood,  which,  as  written  in  a  lively  and  dramatic 
stvle,  and  not  in  the  least  dilli^ring  from  what  they  continued  to  be  in  the  youtlv 
ful  days  of  Shakspeare,  and  before  they  were  broken  in  upon  by  the  fanaticism  of 
the  Puritans,  we  shall  copy  in  this  place  for  the  entertainment  of  our  readers. 

**  Id  the  front  of  the  pavilioo,  a  Urge  square  was  slaked  out,  and  fenced  with  ropes,  to  prefent 
the  crowd  from  pressing  upon  the  performers,  and  interrupUng  the  diversion ;  there  were  also  two 
bars  at  the  bottom  of  the  Inclosure,  through  which  the  actors  might  pass  and  repass,  as  occasioo 
required. 

*'  Six  young  men  first  entered  the  square,  clothed  in  jerkins  of  leather,  with  axes  upon  their 
shoulders  like  woodmen,  and  their  heads  hound  with  large  garlands  of  ivy-leaves  intertwined  with 
sprigs  of  hawthorn.     Then  followed, 

*'  Six  young  maidens  of  the  village,  dressed  in  blue  kirtles,  with  garlands  of  primroses  on  their 
beads,  leading  a  fine  sleek  cow,  decorated  with  ribbons  of  various  colours,  interspersed  wiik 
flowers ;  and  the  horns  of  the  animal  were  Upped  with  gold.     These  were  succeeded  by 

'*  Six  foresters,  equipped  in  green  tunics,  with  hoods  and  hosen  of  the  same  colour  ;  each  of 
them  carried  a  bugle-horn  attached  to  a  baldrick  of  silk,  which  be  sounded  as  he  passed  the  bar- 
rier.   After  them  came 

*'  Peter  Lanaret,  the  baron's  chief  falconer,  who  personified  Robin  Hood ;  he  was  attired  in  a 
bright  grass-green  tunic,  fringed  with  gold ;  his  hood  and  his  hosen  were  parti -coloured,  blue  and 
white;  he  had  a  large  garland  of  rose-buds  on  his  hrad,  a  bow  bent  in  his  hand,  a  sheaf  of  arrows 
at  his  girdle,  and  a  bugle-horn  depending  from  a  baldrick  of  light  blue  tarantine,  embroidered 
with  silver  ;  he  had  also  a  sword  and  a  dagger,  the  hilts  of  both  being  richly  embossed  with  gold. 

'*  Fabian  a  page,  as  Little  John, walked  at  his  right  hand;  and  Cecil  Cellerman  the  butler,  m 
Will  Stukely,  at  his  left.  These,  with  ten  others  of  the  Jolly  outlaw's  attendants  who  followed, 
were  habited  In  green  garments,  bearing  their  Ik>ws  bent  in  their  hands,  and  their  arrows  in  their 
girdles.     Then  came 

"Two  maidens,  in  orange -coloured  kirtles  wilh  white  courtpies,  *  strewing  flowers;  followed 
Immediately  by 

*'  The  maid  Marian,  elegantly  habited  in  a  walchet-coloure<l  f  tunic  reaching  to  the  groond  ; 
over  which  she  wore  a  while  linen  rochet  t  with  loose  sleeves,  fringed  with  silver,  and  very  nesUj 
plaited;  her  girdle  was  of  silver  baudckin,  §  fastened  wilh  a  double  bow  on  the  left  side;  her 
long  flaxen  hair  was  divided  into  many  ringlets,  and  flowed  upon  her  shoulders ;  the  top  part  of 
her  head  was  covered  wilh  a  net-work  cawl  of  gold,  upon  which  was  placed  a  gariand  of  silver, 
ornamented  with  blue  violets.     She  was  supported  by 

*'  Two  bride-maidens,  in  sky-coloured  rocbels  girt  wilh  crimson  girdles,  wearing  garlaads 
upon  their  heads  of  blue  and  while  violets.     After  them,  came 

*'  Four  other  females  in  green  couripies,  and  garlands  of  violets  and  cowslips  :   Then 

"Sampson  the  smith,  as  Friar  Tuck,  carr)ing  a  huge  quarter  stafl'  on  his  shoulder;  and 
Morris  the  mole-taker,  who  represented  Much  the  miller's  son,  having  a  long  pole  with  an  inflated 
bladder  attached  to  one  end  ;  **    And  after  them 

'*  The  May-pole,  drawn  by  eight  fine  oxen,  decorated  with  scarfs,  ribbons,  and  flowers  of 
divers  ook>ars;  and  the  lips  of  their  horns  were  embellished  with  gold.     The  rear  was  dosed  bj 

^  The  Hobby -hors«  and  the  Dragon. 

"  When  the  May-pole  was  drawn  into  ihe  square,  the  foresters  sounded  their  horns,  and  tbr 
populace  expressed  their  pleasure  by  shouting  incessantly  until  It  reached  the  place  assigned  for 
hs  elevation  : — and  during  Ihe  time  llie  ground  was  preparing  for  its  reception,  the  barriers  of  ihe 
bottom  of  the  inclosure  were  opened  for  the  villagers  to  approach,  and  adorn  it  wilh  ribliuttft, 
ftrlands,  and  flowers,  as  their  inclination  prompted  them. 

**  The  pole  being  snfllclenUy  oneraled  with  finery,  the  square  was  cleared  from  such  as  had  no 
part  to  perform  In  the  pageant ;  and  then  It  was  elevated  amidst  the  reiterated  acclamatioos  «f 
Ibe  spectators.  The  woodmen  and  the  milk-maidens  danced  around  it  according  to  the  ntsile 
tebloo;  the  measure  was  played  by  Pcretio  (^heveriite,  the  baron's  chief  minlstrel,  oo  the 

*  Cmiripit,  in  womni*t  drvM,  a  fthort  ve<»t.  Strutt.  f  WaieAet- coloured,  pale  blur.  SCfVtt. 

i  Roekni.  a  Uwn  ganiictit  rt>M>inbHiig  a  Mirplicc  {(athrred  at  tlio  wri<»tii.  Stnilt. 

4  Bmrndekm,  a  ckHh  of  giild  Umuc,  with  fiKurm  in  tilk,  for  fenaie  dma.    Siruti. 

'*  The  BKile-takrr,  in  thia  place,  ptrmonatra  the  character  of  the  ibol  or  donealic  httiT'^'^ 
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kagpipet  accompanied  with  the  pipe  and  labour,  perfonned  by  one  of  his  associates.  When  the 
dance  was  fioished,  Gregory  the  jester,  who  undertook  to  play  the  hobby-horse,  came  forward  with 
his  appropriate  equipment,  and,  Trislting  up  and  down  the  square  wllhoul  restrictioOy  imitated 
ihe  galloplag,  curTetting,  ambling,  trotting,  and  other  paces  of  a  horse,  to  the  Infinite  satisfaction 
of  the  lower  classes  of  the  spectators.  *  He  was  followed  by  Peter  Parker  the  baron's  ranger,  who 
personated  a  dragon,  hissing,  yelling,  and  shaking  his  wings  with  wonderful  Ingenuity ;  and  to 
complete  the  mirth,  Morris,  in  the  character  of  Much,  having  small  bells  attached  to  his  knees 
and  elbows,  capered  here  and  there  between  the  two  monsters  In  the  form  of  a  dance ;  and  as 
often  at  he  came  near  to  the  sides  of  the  Inclosure,  hecast  silly  a  handful  of  meal  Into  the  faces  of  the 
nptag  rustics,  or  rapped  them  about  their  heads  with  the  bladder  tied  at  the  end  of  his  pole,  f 
la  tlie  mean  time,  Sampson,  representing  Friar  Tuck,  walked  with  much  grafity  around  the 
Hoare,  and  occasionally  let  fall  his  heavy  staff  upon  the  toes  of  such  of  the  crowd  as  he  thought 
were  approaching  more  forward  than  they  ought  to  do ;  and  if  the  sufferers  cried  out  from  the 
iCMe  of  palu,  be  addressed  them  in  a  solemn  tone  of  voice,  advising  them  to  count  their  beads, 
say  a  paternoster  or  two,  and  to  beware  of  purgatory.  These  vagaries  were  highly  palatable  to 
the  populace,  who  announced  their  delight  by  repeated  plaudits  and  loud  bursts  of  laughter ;  for  this 
reason  they  were  continued  for  a  considerable  length  of  time :  but  Gregory,  beginning  at  last  to 
bailer  In  bis  paces,  ordered  the  dragon  to  fall  back :  the  well-nurtured  beast,  being  out  of  breath, 
readily  ot>eyed,  and  their  two  companions  followed  their  example ;  which  concluded  this  part  of 
the  pastime. 

**  Then  the  archers  set  up  a  target  at  the  lower  part  of  the  Green,  and  made  trial  of  their 
skill  in  a  regular  succession.  Robin  Hood  and  Will  Stukely  excelled  their  comrades  :  and  l)oth 
•f  them^lodged  an  arrow  in  the  centre  circle  of  gold,  so  near  to  each  other  that  the  difference  could 
■al  readily  be  decided,  which  occasioned  them  to  shoot  again ;  when  Robin  struck  the  gold  a 
second  time,  and  Slukely's  arrow  was  affixed  upon  the  edge  of  it.  Robin  was  therefore  adjudged 
the  conqueror;  and  the  prize  of  honour,  a  garland  of  laurel  embellished  with  variegated  ribbons, 
was  pat  upon  his  head ;  and  to  Stukely  was  given  a  garland  of  ivy,  because  he  was  the  second  best 
performer  in  that  contest. 

**  The  pageant  was  finished  with  the  archery ;  and  ihe  procession  began  to  move  away,  to  make 
roam  for  the  villagers,  who  afterwards  assembled  in  the  square,  and  amused  themselves  by  danc- 
ing roond  the  May -pole  in  promiscuous  companies,  according  to  the  ancient  custom*"  ^ 

Id  consequence  of  the  opposition,  however,  of  the  Puritans,  during  the  close  of 
E]izibeth*s  reign,  who  considered  the  rights  of  May-day  as  relics  of  paganism, 
mach  havoc  was  made  among  the  Dramatis  Persons  of  this  festivity.  Sometimes 
instead  of  Robin  and  Marian  only  a  Lord  or  Lady  of  the  day  was  adopted;  fre- 
quently the  friar  was  not  suffered  to  appear,  and  still  more  frequently  was  the 
hobby-horse  interdicted.  This  zealous  interference  of  the  sectarists  was  ridiculed 
by  the  poets  of  the  day,  and  among  the  rest  by  Shakspeare,  who  quotes  a  line 
from  a  satirical  ballad  on  this  subject,  and  represents  Hamlet  as  terming  it  an 
epitaph  ;  *^  Else  shall  he  suffer  not  thinking  on,"  says  he,  '^  with  the  hobby- 
horse; whose  epitaph  is,  **  For,  0,  for,  0,  the  hobby  horse  is  forgot."S  He  has 
the  same  allusion  in  Lovers  Labour's  Lost;  **  and  Ben  Jonson  has  still  more  ex- 
plicitly noticed  the  neglect  into  which  this  character  in  the  Hay-games  had  fallen 
in  his  days. 

"  But  see,  the  Hobby-horse  is  forgot. 
Foole,  it  must  be  your  lot. 
To  supply  his  want  with  faces. 
And  some  other  BufTon  graces ;  **  i^ 


Let 


The  —  iMni'weot  of  the  hobby-horse  appean  to  liave  been  the  most  dilBcult  part  of  the  May-day  fetti- 
I  the  following  panag e  in  an  old  play,  to  have  required  ■ome  preparatory  discipline.   A  cha- 
Bg  IhtM  piece  oi  pageantry,  and  angry  with  the  mayor  of  the  town  at  being  his  rival,  calls  out, 
■Myor  play  tbe  hobb^-horse  among  his  brethren,  an  he  will,  I  hope  our  towne-lads  cannot  want 
orse.    Have  1  pracUs'd  my  reines,  my  careeres,  my  pranckers,  my  ambles,  my  false  trotta,  my 


J, 


aasliles  and  Canterbury  paces,  and  shall  master  mayor  put  me  besides  the  hobbT-horse?   Have  I 
the  fore  horse  bells,  his  plumes  and  |>raTeries,  nay  haa  his  mane  new  shome  ana  frizl'd,  and  shall 
put  me  besides  the  hobby-horse  ?  **  The  Vow  breaker,  by  Sampson. 
The  mtonvf^mMkce  in  this  description  of  the  May-game  seems  to  have  been  performed  chiefly  by  the 
miik  the  oecasaooal  assistance  of  the  hobby-horse,  which  was  always  decorated  with  bells,  ana  the 


t  StnittS  Qtieenhoo-Hall,  a  romance,  toI.  i.  p.  13.  ctseq. 

f  Act  liL  sr.  S.  **  Act.  iii.  sr.  I. 

tt  rniirtaiaaMTit  of  the  Qaeca  and  Prince  at  Althorpc.  1603.  fol.  edit  toL  t.  p.  W. 
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and  again,  still  more  pointedly, — 

'*  Clo,    They  should  be  Morris  dancers  by  their  gingle,  but  they  have  no  napkias. 
Coe.    No,  nor  a  hobby-horse. 

Clo,    Oh,  he*s  oft^n  forgotien^  that's  no  rule ;  bul  there  is  no  maid  Marian  nor  Friar  amongst 
them,  which  is  the  surer  mark. 
Coe.    Nor  a  Fode  that  1  see."  * 

In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Tragi-comedy  called  **  Women  Pleased,"  the 
aversion  of  the  Puritans  to  this  festive  heast  is  strikingly  depicted;  where  the  per- 
son who  was  destined  to  perform  the  hobby-horse,  being  converted  by  his  wife, 
exclaims  vehemently  against  the  task  imposed  upon  him. 

**  Hch,    I  do  defie  thee  and  thy  foot-cloth  too, 

And  tell  thee  to  thy  Tace,  this  prophane  riding 

I  feel  it  in  my  conscience,  and  I  dare  speak  it, 

This  unedified  ambling  hath  brought  a  scourge  upon  us.— 

Far,    Will  you  dance  no  more,  neighbour  ? 

Hch,    Surely  no. 
Carry  the  beast  to  his  crib :  I  have  renounced  him 
And  all  his  works. 

Soto,    Khali  the  Hobby-horse  be  rorgot  then  ? 
The  hopeAil  Hobby-horse,  shall  he  lye  foundered  ? 

Hob,    1  cry  out  on*t, 
Twas  the  forerunning  sin  brought  in  those  tilt-staves, 
They  brandish  'gainst  the  church,  the  Devil  calls  May  poles. ^  f 

From  one  of  these  puritans,  named  Stephen  Gosson,  we  learn,  likewise,  tha( 
Morrice-dancers  and  Hobby-horses  had  been  introduced  even  upon  the  stast*. 
during  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth;  for  this  wTiter,  in  a  tract  published 
about  1579,  and  entitled  '*  Plays  Confuted,*'  says,  that  **  the  Devil  beeside  the 
beautie  of  the  houses,  and  the  stages,  sendeth  in  gearish  apparell,  maskes,  rant- 
ing, tumbling,  dauncing  of  gigges,  galiardes,  morisces,  hobbi-horses,  etc.**  4. 
By  the  continued  railings  and  invectives,  liowever,  of  these  fanatics,  the  May- 
games  were  at  length  so  broken  in  upon,  tlial  had  it  not  been  for  the  **  Book  of 
Sports,  or  lawful  Recreations  upon  Sunday  after  Evening-prayers,  and  upon 
Holy-days,"  issued  by  King  James  in  1GI8,  they  would  have  bt*en  totally  extinct. 
This  curious  volume  permitted  May-games,  Morris-dances,  Whitsun-ales,  the 
setting  up  of  May-poles,  etc.  §  and  had  it  not  allowed  church-ales,  and  dancing 
on  the  Sabbath,  would  have  been  unexceptionable  in  its  tendency;  for  as  honest 
Burton  observes  in  allusion  to  this  very  Declaration  of  King  James, 


"  Dancing,  Singing,  Masking,  Mumming,  Slage-playes,  howsoever  they  t>e  heavily 
by  tome  severe  Catoes,  yet  if  opportunely  and  soberly  used,  may  JusUy  be  approved.     *  McHus 

*  The  BietMDor|>boscd  Oip«ie«,  fol.  edit.  vol.  S.  p.  €6. — ^This  folio  editioo  of  Jaoson'ii  work*,  ia  two  ?o- 
lumen,  dated  1640,  is  not  rrguUrlirjiaged  to  the  cIom*  of  each  volume* ;  f(»r  iuMlance.  in  vol.  i.  ihe  Dm—* 
terminate  at  p.  65S,  and  then  the  Enigramroefl,  Forest,  MaNques^  &r .  roromence  with  p.  I. 

"f  Act  iv.  MC  l.--Jon«oo  in  hit  ^ llartholinew  Fayre,"  acted  in  the  year  1614,  has  a  character  of  tlii« 
kind,  a  Baker,  who  has  undergone  a  similar  cfmversion,  and  is  thus  intrfidurtHl : — 

**  fVin.  fV.  What  can  y(»u  the  Kevercud  Elder,  fou  lokl  mc  of?  your  Banbury-man. 

Jok.   Rabbi  Btutp,  Sir,  he  is  more  than  an  Eider,  he  is  a  Prophet^  Sir. 

Omot.   O,  1  know  hin  !  a  liaker,  is  he  not  ? 

Jok.  llee  was  a  Baker,  Sir,  but  hce  do*s  dreame  now,  and  sec  visions,  he  has  given  over  his  Trade. 

Qmar.   I  remember  that  too:  out  of  a  scruple  hec  tooke,  that  (in  spic'd  conscience)  thoM*  Cskrt  he* 
BMoe,  were  serv'd  lo  Bridales,  May-poles,  Morrtsseii,  and  such  nroiihaiie  ft«%tfl  and  meeting* ;  his  Chri«lr« 
■amr  is  Zealo-iiif-tke'Umd  Busye.**  JomMom*»  fr'orke,  fol.  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  iv.  act  i.  se.  3. 

i  Reed*s  Shakspeare,  vol,  xviii.  p.  19B,  note,Steeven«. 

I  Wilson,  censuring  these  indulgences,  places  the  era  of  the  publication  of  the  Book  of  Sports  oadrr 
1617, and  says  of  it,  that  "some  of  the  Bishotra,  pretending  Rccrealioui,  and  libtrt^  to  si-nauUi  siid  ihr 
comaKMi  pr«>ple  (of  which  they  carved  to  themstrlves  too  much  nlread))  procured  the  King  to  put  cHit  a  U^*X 
to  permit  dancing  about  .Maj-fioles,  Church-ale«,  and  such  dchaurhed  cxcrciM**  u|mmi  the  Sabhatlt-I>«« 
after  Bveoing-Prayer  (being  a  »neciouN  way  lo  make  the  Kini(.  u<jd  thrm,  nccrptablc  to  the  Kuut):  whirk 
Book  came  out  with  a  command,  injoyuiiiK  all  Miui«l4'rn  to  rtiul  it  to  tlicir  pnn^hioncr*,  and  U»  appruvt>«»t 
it;  and  those  that  did  not.  were  brought  into  the  high  C<Nnmissiou,  imjirisfMifd  and  »u«i»ended.'*  rlie  His- 
tory of  Ureal  Britain,  being  the  Life  and  Keign  ofKinK  Jamt*«  the  FirHt,  relating  to  wnat  paawd  from  hi* 
iffstaoress  to  the  Crown,  tdl  his  death  Folio,  Londtm,  I6&3.  p.  105. 
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cil  Mere,  quaro  saltare,'  Miilb  Aagustin  :  bat  what  is  that  if  they  delight  in  it?  'Nemo  saltat 
9«il»riiis.'  But  in  what  kind  of  dance  ?  1  Itnow  these  sports  have  many  oppugnert,  whole  volumes 
writ  against  them  ;  when  as  all  thpy  say  (if  duly  considered)  is  but  ignarcOio  EUnehi  ;  and  some 
«?ain,  because  they  are  now  cold  and  wayward,  past  themselves,  cavil  at  all  such  youthful  sports 
in  others,  as  he  did  in  the  Comedy ;  they  think  them,  iUico  ncuei  $eneMy  &c.  Some  out  of  pre- 
posleroas  zeal  object  many  timps  trivial  arguments,  and  because  of  some  abuse,  will  quite  take 
away  the  good  use,  as  if  they  should  forbid  wine,  because  it  makes  men  drunk ;  but  in  my  judgment 
ibey  are  too  stern  :  there  'is  a  time  for  all  things,  a  time  to  mourn,  a  time  to  dance.'  Eccles. 
S.  4.  *a  lime  to  embrace,  a  time  not  to  embrace,*  (ver.  5.)  'and  nothing  l)etter  than  that  a 
nan  should  rejoice  in  his  own  works,'  ver.  2t,  For  my  part,  1  will  subscribe  to  the  King's 
Dedaralioo,  and  was  ever  of  that  mind,  those  May-games,  Wakes,  and  Whitsun-ales,  &c.  if 
thfy  be  not  at  unseasonable  hours,  may  justly  be  permitted.  Let  them  (ireely  feast,  sing  and 
dance,  have  their  poppet-playes.  hobby-horses,  tabers,  crouds,  bagpipes,  &c.,  play  at  ball,  and 
barley -brakes,  and  what  sports  and  recreations  they  like  best."  " 

All  these  festivities,  however,  on  May-day  were  again  set  aside,  by  still  greater 
enthusiasts,  during  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  were  once  more  revived 
at  the  Restoration;  at  present,  few  vestiges  remain  either  of  those  ancient  rites,  or 
of  those  attendant  on  other  popular  periodical  festivals,  f 

Several  of  the  amusements,  and  some  of  the  characters  attendant  on  the  cele- 
bration of  May-day,  were  again  introduced  at  Whitsuntide,  especially  the  morris- 
dance,  which  was  as  customary  on  this  period  of  festivity  as  on  the  one  immedi- 
ately preceding  it.  Thus  Shakspeare,  in  King  Henry  V.,  makes  the  Dauphin  say, 
alluding  to  the  youthful  follies  of  the  English  monarch. 


-r  *'  Let  U8  do  it  with  no  show  of  fear; 


No,  with  no  more,  than  if  we  heard  that  England 
Were  busied  with  a  Whitsun  morris-dance.''^ 

The  rural  sports  and  feasting  at  Whitsuntide  were  usually  designated  by  the 
term  Whitsun-ales;  ale  being  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  and  for  a  century  or 
two,  indeed,  before  him,  synonymous  with  festival  or  merry-making.  Chaucer 
aod  the  author  of  Pierce  Plowman  use  the  word  repeatedly  in  this  sense,  and  the 
following  passages  from  our  great  poet,  from  Jonson,  and  from  Ascham,  prove 
that  it  was  familiar,  in  their  time,  in  the  sense  of  simple  carousing,  church-feast- 
ing, and  Whitsuntide  recreation.  Launcelot,  in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 
eiclaims  to  Speed,  **  Thou  hast  not  so  much  charity  in  thee,  as  to  go  to  the  ale 
^'th  a  Christian  ;*'  §  and  Ascham,  speaking  of  the  conduct  of  husbandmen,  in 
his  Toxophilus,  (^serves  that  those  which  have  their  dinner  and  drink  in  the 
field,  **  have  fatter  barnes  in  the  harvest,  than  they  which  will  either  sleape  at 
noonetyme  of  the  day,  or  els  make  merye  with  theyr  neighbours  at  the  ale."** 
Id  the  chorus  to  the  first  act  of  Pericles^  it  is  recorded  of  an  old  song,  that 


And  JoDSon  says. 


**  It  hath  been  sung  at  festivals. 
On  emiier-evea,  and  holy-ales.** 

-*-*  "  AU  the  neighbourhood,  from  old  records 
Of  antique  proverbs  drawm  flrom  Whitaon  lorda. 
And  their  authorities  at  vrakes  and  ales, 
YTiih  country  precedents,  and  old  wives  tales, 
We  bring  you  now."  tf 


*  ByrtOD**  Anatomy  of  MeUmcholy,  8th  edit.  fol.  p.  174 

t  **  The  hut  Mav-pole  in  London  wma  taken  6owa  in  1717,  and  conveyed  to  Wanstead  in  Essex,  where 
it  was  ixed  in  the  Park  for  the  support  of  an  immensely  large  telescope.  Its  original  height  was  upwards  of 
oae  hoadred  feet  above  the  surfoce  of  the  ground,  and  its  station  on  the  East  side  of  Somerset-House,  whei^e 
iheacw  ehnreh  now  stands. — Popr  thus  perpetuates  its  remembrance : 

**  Amidst  the  area  wide  they  took  their  stand. 

Where  the  tall  Biay -pole  once  o*erlook'd  the  Strand.'* 

Clavi»  Caiendaria,  vol.  i.  p.  318. 
\  hft.  iL  ae.  4.  §  Act  ii.  sc.  6. 

••  *^' — Ts  Works  apud  Rennet,  p.  62,  63.  H  Jonson's  Works,  fol  edit 
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It  will  be  necessary,  in  this  place,  therefore,  to  notice  briefly,  as  being  periods 
of  festivity,  the  various  Ales  which  were  observed  by  our  ancestors  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  They  may  be  enumerated  under  the  heads  of  Leet-ale,  Lamb-ale,  Bride- 
ale,  Clerk-ale,  Church-ale  and  Whitsun-alc.  We  shall  confine  our  attention  at 
present,  however,  principally  to  the  two  latter  ;  for  of  the  Lamb-ale  and  Brid(salo, 
an  occasion  will  occur  to  speak  more  at  large  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  chapter, 
and  a  very  few  words  will  suffice  with  regard  to  the  Leet-ale  and  the  Clerk-ale;  tlie 
former  being  merely  the  dinner  provided  for  the  jury  and  customary  tenants  at 
the  court-leet  of  a  manor,  or  view  of  frank  pledge,  formerly  held  once  or  twice  a 
year,  before  the  steward  of  the  leet ;  *  to  this  court  Shakspeare  alludes,  in  his 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  where  the  servant  tells  Sly,  that  in  his  dream  he  would 
^*  rail  upon  the  hostess  of  the  house,*'  and  threaten  to 


present  her  at  the  leet:*^} 


and  the  latter,  which  usually  took  place  at  Easter,  is  thus  mentioned  by  Aubrey 
in  his  manuscript  History  of  Wiltshire.  '*  In  the  Easter  holidays  was  the 
Clarkes-Ale,  for  nis  private  benefit  and  the  solace  of  the  neighbourhood.**  ^ 

The  Church-ale  was  a  festival  instituted  sometimes  in  honour  of  the  churcli- 
saint,  but  more  frequently  for  the  purpose  of  contributing  towards  the  n*pair  or 
decoration  of  the  church.  On  this  occasion  it  was  the  business  of  the  church- 
wardens to  brew  a  considerable  quantity  of  strong  ale,  which  was  sold  to  tlie  po- 
pulace in  the  church-yard,  and  to  the  better  sort  in  the  church  itself,  a  practiit* 
which,  independent  of  the  profit  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  liquor,  hnl  to  gn^at 
pecuniary  advantages ;  for  the  rich  thought  it  a  meritorious  duty,  beside  paying 
for  their  ale,  toofier  largely  to  the  holy  fund.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  indeed 
to  have  four,  six,  or  eight  of  these  ales  yearly,  and  sometimes  one  or  more 
parishes  agreed  to  hold  annually  a  certain  number  of  these  meetings,  and  to  con* 
tribute  individually  a  certain  sum.  Of  this  a  very  curious  proof  may  be  drawn 
from  the  following  stipulation,  preserved  in  Dodsworth*s  Manuscripts  in  tlie 
Bodleian  Library : — 

"  The  parishioners  of  Blvetton  and  Okebroolc,  in  Derbyshire,  agree  joinlly  to  brew  four 
Ates,  and  every  Ale  of  one  quarter  of  malt,  bctwiit  this  (the  time  or  contract)  and  the  fast  ol 
taint  John  BapUst  neil  coming.  And  that  every  inhabitant  of  the  said  town  of  Olirbrook  shall 
be  at  the  sereral  Ales.  And  every  husl>and  and  his  wife  shall  pay  two  pence,  and  every  cottafter 
one  penny,  and  all  the  inhabitants  ofElveston  shall  have  and  receive  all  the  proflis  and  advantaprs 
coming  of  the  said  Ales,  to  the  ose  and  behoof  of  the  said  church  of  Elveston.  And  the  inhabitaMs 
of  Elveston  shall  brew  eight  Ales  betwixt  this  and  the  feast  of  saint  John  Baptist,  at  the  wliifli 
Ales  the  Unhabilants  of  Okebrook  sliall  come  and  pay  as  tiefore  rehersed.  And  if  he  l>e  away  ai 
one  Ale,  to  pay  at  the  toder  Ale  for  both,  &c.**S 

The  date  of  this  document  is  anterior  to  the  Reformation,  but  that  church-«lef 
were  equally  popular  and  frequent  in  the  days  of  Shaksp<>are  will  be  evident  from 
the  subsequent  passages  in  Carew  and  Philip  Stubbes.  The  historian  of  Cornwall, 
whose  work  was  first  printed  in  1602,  says  that, 

<<  For  the  chnrch-aie.  two  young  men  of  the  parish  are  yerely  chosen  by  their  last  foregoers,  to 
be  wardens;  who,  dividing  Ihe  task,  make  collecUon  among  the  parishioners,  of  what  soever 
provision  it  pleaseth  them  voluntarily  to  bestow.  This  they  imploy  in  brewing,  taking,  and  other 
acatcf ,  against  Whitsontide ;  apon  which  holy-dayes  the  neighbours  meet  at  the  chorrb-lMNise. 
and  there  merily  feede  on  their  owne  victuals,  contributing  some  petty  portion  to  the  stock ;  which. 
by  many  smalls,  growelh  to  a  roeetley  greatness  :  for  there  is  enlertajned  a  kinde  of  einulaiiDO 
betweeoe  these  wardens,  who  by  his  graciousness  In  gathering,  and  good  husbandry  in  eipending, 
can  best  advance  the  cbarchet  profit.     Besides,  the  neighbour  parishes  at  those  Umct  losing-) 


•    H 


A  lcet«"  nhsenriMi  Bullokar,  io  his  EmglUk  Expo9iior^  1616,  **it  a  court,  or  law-day,  hfildcn  con- 
■ooly  every  half  year.*^ 
t  Act  i.  ac. «.  \  WarlOD*  History  of  Engluh  Poetry,  vol  iii.  p,  19 'i 

i  USA.  Bibl.  Bod  ,  vol.  c&iTiil  fo\9f. 
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fiftt  one  another,  and  Ibis  way  fraDkely  fpcnd  their  money  together.  The  aftemoones  are  con* 
Mitofd  in  inch  eiercises  as  olde  and  yong  foike  (having  leysare)  doe  accustomably  weare  out  the 
time  withaii."* 

Stubbes  In  his  violent  philippic  declares  that, 

**  In  certaine  townes,  where  drunken  Bacchus  bears  swaie  against  Chrisfmas  and  Easter, 
Whitsunday,  or  some  other  time,  the  churchwardens,  for  so  they  call  them,  of  every  parish,  with 
the  consent  of  the  whole  parish,  provide  half  a  score  or  twentle  quarters  of  maolt,  whereof  some 
iliey  buy  of  the  church  stocke,  and  some  is  given  to  them  of  the  parishioners  themselves,  every 
one  conferring  somewhat,  according  to  bis  ability  ;  which  mault  being  made  into  very  strong  ale, 
or  t»eer,  is  set  to  sale,  either  in  the  church  or  in  some  other  place  assigned  to  that  purpose.  Then, 
when  this  nippitatum,  this  hutfe-cappe,  as  they  call  it,  this  nectar  of  life,  is  set  abroach,  well  is 
be  that  can  get  the  soonest  to  it,  and  spends  the  most  at  it,  for  he  Is  counted  the  godliest  man  of  all 
the  rest,  and  most  in  God's  favour,  t>ecause  it  is  speut  upon  his  church  forsooth.'*  f 

There  is  but  too  much  reason  to  suppose  that  the  satire  of  this  bitter  writer  was 
not,  in  this  instance,  ill  directed,  and  that  meetings  of  this  description,  though 
avowedly  for  the  express  benefit  of  the  church,  were  often  productive  of  licen- 
tiousness, and  consequently  highly  injurious  both  to  morals  and  religion.  A  few 
lines  from  Ben  Jonson  will  probably  place  this  beyond  doubt.  In  his  Masque  of 
Queens,  performed  at  Whitehall,  1609,  he  represents  one  of  his  witches  as 
exclaiming 

**  1  had  a  dagger :  what  did  1  with  that  ? 
KilPd  an  inHint,  to  have  his  fat : 
A  Piper  It  got,  at  a  Church-ale,''^ 

Returning  to  the  consideration  of  the  Whitsuntide  amusements,  it  may  be  oIk 
served,  that  not  only  was  the  morris  a  constituent  part  in  their  celebration,  but 
that  the  Maid  Marian  of  the  May-games  was  frequently  introduced :  thus  Shirley 
represents  one  of  his  characters  exclaiming  against  rural  diversions  in  the  follow^ 
ing  manner: 

"■■      "  Observe  with  what  solemnity. 
They  keep  their  wakes,  and  throw  for  pewter  candleatickes. 
How  they  become  the  morris,  with  whose  bells 
They  ring  all  into  Whitson  ales,  and  sweate 
Through  twentie  scarffes  and  napkins,  till  the  Hobby-horse 
Tire,  and  the  maide  Marrian,  dissolved  to  a  gelly, 
Be  kept  for  spoone  meate.*'S 

The  festivities,  indeed,  on  this  occasion,  as  at  those  on  May-day,  were  oftert 
negulated  by  a  Lord  and  Lady  of  the  Whitsun-ales.  **  Very  frequently,  however, 
there  was  elected  only  a  Lord  of  Misrule,  and  as  the  church  or  holy  ales  were  not 
unfrequently  combined  with  the  merriments  of  this  season,  the  church-yard,  es- 
pecially on  the  sabbath-day,  was  too  generally  the  scene  of  rejoicing.  The  severity 
of  Stubbes,  when  censuring  this  profanation  of  consecrated  ground,  will  scarcely 
be  deemed  too  keen : 

'*  First,**  says  he,  *'  all  the  wilde  heads  of  the  parish,  flocking  together,  chuse  them  a  grannd 
captaine  (of  mischiefe)  whom  they  inroile  with  the  title  of '*  my  Lord  of  misrule^**  and  him  they 
crowne  with  great  solemnitie,  and  adopt  for  their  king.  This  king  annoynted,  chooseth  foorth 
twcDtie,  fSaurtie,  threescore,  or  a  hundred  lustie  guUea  like  to  himselfe  to  wait  upon  his  lordly 
■Mj<^7>  'uid  to  gnarde  his  ooble  person.— r(Here  he  describes  the  dress  of  the  morris  dancers,  as 
fooled  Id  a  former  page,  and  proceeds  as  follows.)  Thus  all  things  set  in  order,  then  have  they, 
their  bobby-horses,  their  dragons  and  other  antiques,  together  with  their  baudie  pipers,  and 

•  Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwall,  edit,  of  17G9,  p.  68.  t  Anatomie  of  Abuses,  A.  D.  1695. 

t  JoMoa't  Works,  fol.  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  166.  $  The  Lady  of  Pleasure,  acti. 

'*  The  iMmer  of  wluch  is  thus  noticed  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney : 

**  Strephon,  with  leavv  twigs  of  Uurell  tree, 
A  Karimnt  made  on  temples  for  to  weare, 

For  he  then  chosen  was  the  dignitie 
Of  village  Lord  that  Whitsuntide  to  beare.** 

Th  Coumtene  qf  Pembroke^i  ArcadU,  7th  edit.  fol.  16S9,  p.  8i 
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tliandering  dniminers,  to  strike  up  the  Devils  Daunre  withall  :  then  niarcli  tbi«  heathrn  roin|»ani 
towards  the  cburcb  and  cburch-yarde,  their  pypers  pypvng,  their  drummers  ihiiiid«*rin|;  ihnr 
stumpes  daoDcing,  Uieir  belles  Jyngling,  Iheir  handltercheeres  fluttering  obout  (heir  h«ad4  lil^c 
ttiadde  men,  their  hobbie  hoises,  and  other  monsters  sliirmishing  amongst  the  throng  :  and  in  ilii« 
sorle  they  goe  to  the  church  like  Devils  incarnate,  with  such  a  confused  nol»e,  that  no  man  ran 
heare  bisowoe  voyce.  Then  the  foolish  people  they  looiie,  they  stare,  they  taugh,  tliry  Rrfr<. 
and  mount  upon  fonnet  and  pewes,  to  see  ihese  goodly  pageants  solemnized  in  this  sort.  Tin n 
after  ibis  about  the  church  they  goe  againe  and  agaiue,  and  so  foorth  into  the  church  yeard,  vibrtt* 
they  have  commonly  their  summer  haules,  their  bowers,  arbours,  and  banqoelting  booses  set  i)|>. 
wherein  they  feast,  banquet,  and  dannce  all  that  day,  and  (peradventure)  all  that  night  (no 
And  thus  these  terrettritl  furies  spend  the  Sabboih  day.  Another  sort  of  fantastical  foolcs  briiiji 
to  these  belboundes  (the  Lord  of  misrule  and  his  complices)  some  bread,  some  good  a*e,  some  nrw 
dieese,  some  old  cheese,  some  custardes,  some  cracknels,  some  cakes,  some  flaunes,  some  tarto. 
some  creame,  some  meat,  tome  one  thing,  some  another ;  but  if  they  knewe  that  as  oftrn  as  ibri 
bringe  anye  to  the  maintenance  of  these  eiecrat>le  pastimes,  they  olTer  sacrifice  to  the  I>c\iU  ami 
Sathanai,  they  would  repente  and  withdrawe  their  handcs,  which  tlod  graunt  they  may.'*  * 

Dramatic  eihibitioDS,  called  Whitsun  plays,  were  common,  at  this  season,  botli 
in  town  and  country,  and  in  the  latter  they  were  chiefly  of  a  pastoral  chararttr. 
Shakspeare  has  an  allusion  to  them  in  his  Winter's  Tale,  where  P^rdita,  addre>>- 
ing  Florizel,  says, 

**  Come,  take  your  flowers : 
Metbiolts,  I  play  as  I  have  seen  them  do 
In  Whitfluu*  pastorals.*"  t 

Soon  after  Whitsuntide  began  the  season  of  sheep-shearing,  which  was  generally 
terminated  about  Midsummer,  and  either  at  its  commencement  or  close,  was  di^ 
tinguished  by  the  Lamb-ale  or  Sheepshearing  Feast.  At  Kidlington  in  Oxford- 
shire, it  seems  to  have  been  ushered  in  by  ceremonies  of  a  peculiar  kind,  for, 
according  to  Blount, 

**  The  Monday  after  the  Whitsun  week,  a  fat  lamb  was  provided,  and  the  maidens  of  the  Iowa, 
having  their  thumbs  tied  behind  them,  were  permitted  to  run  after  it,  and  she  who  with  her  mouth 
took  bold  of  the  lamb  was  declared  the  Lady  of  the  Lamb,  which,  being  killed  and  deaoed.  but 
with  the  skin  hanging  upon  It,  was  carried  on  a  long  pole  before  the  lady  and  her  companions  lo 
tiM  green,  attended  with  music,  and  a  morisco  dance  of  men,  and  another  of  women.  The  rest 
of  the  day  was  spent  in  mirth  and  merry  glee.  Neit  day  the  lamb,  partly  baked,  partly  boiled, 
and  parUy  roasted,  was  ser>ed  up  for  the  lady's  feast,  where  she  sat  majestically  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  table,  and  her  companions  with  her,  the  music  playing  during  the  repast,  which.  Iteing 
finished,  the  solemnity  ended.'*  i 

The  most  usual  mode,  however,  of  celebrating  this  important  period  was  by  a 
dinner,  music,  witli  songs,  and  the  election  of  a  Shepherd  King,  an  office  always 
conferred  upon  the  individual  whose  flock  had  produced  the  earliest  lamb.  The 
dinner  is  thus  enjoined  by  the  rustic  muse  of  Tusser : — 

**  W*ife,  make  us  a  dinner,  spare  flesh  neither  corne, 

Make  wafers  and  cakes,  for  our  sheepe  muHt  be  shome. 
At  sheep-shearing,  neighbours  none  other  things  crave. 
But  good  cheare  and  welcome,  like  neight>ouni  to  have.**  S 

But  It  is  from  Dravton  that  we  derive  the  most  minute  account  of  the  festival : 
who  in  the  fourteenth  song  of  his  Poly<-l)lbion,  and  still  more  at  large  in  his  niDth 
Eclogtie,  has  given  a  most  pleasing  picture*  of  this  rural  holy-day : — 


M 


When  the  new-wash *d  flock  from  the  river's  side. 
Coming  as  white  aa  January's  snow, 
The  ram  with  nosecays  bears  his  horns  in  pride. 
And  DO  leas  liravc  the  l>ell-wether  dolb  go. 


*  AiMidmic  f»f  Abuii«ti,  1595.  p.  107. 

f  Act  IT.  tc.  3. — Whiuun  playea  (»r  myKleriet,  whi<*h  at  first  were  ricliif»i%«*I>  drawn  from  the  »«rrrd  |  acr . 
BMty  bv  iracfd  lo  the  f(>urt4'<futh  nnitiiry  ;  thoMc  vi  liich  were  pcrformi'd  at  Chr^ter  have  t>ccn  attribalcd  Ui 
Raaulph  iligikii,  the  rhnmirU'r,  who  liiiil  1363. 

i  Blouut'it  AwU'iit  Tniiin'««,  p   19   «*.d  Strut;'*  Spr.rt-.  and  Pa'«tirov»,  p  316. 

§  Tusser  apud  lliltou,  p  80. 
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After  their  fair  flocks  in  a  lusty  root. 
Come  the  gay  swains  with  bag-pipes  strongly  blown. 
And  busied,  though  this  solemn  sport  about, 
Yet  bad  each  one  an  eye  unto  his  own. 

And  by  the  ancient  statutes  of  the  field. 
He  that  his  flocks  the  earliest  Iamb  should  briug, 
(As  it  fen  out  then,  Rowland's  charge  to  yield) 
Always  for  that  year  was  the  shepherd^  king. 

And  soon  preparing  Tor  the  shepherd's  board. 
Upon  a  green  that  curiously  was  squared, 
^ith  country  cates  being  plentirully  stored : 
And  'gainst  their  coming  handsomely  prepar*d. 

New  whig,  with  water  firom  the  clearest  stream, 
Green  plumbs,  and  wildings,  cherries  chief  or  Teast, 
Fresh  cheese,  and  dowsets,  curds,  and  clouted  cream, 
Spic'd  syllibubs,  and  cyder  of  the  best : 

And  to  the  same  down  solemnly  they  sit. 
In  the  fresh  shadow  of  their  summer  bowers, 
With  sundry  sweets  them  erery  way  to  fit. 
The  neighb*ring  vale  despoiled  of  her  flowers. — 

When  now,  at  last,  as  likM  the  shepherd's  king, 
(At  whose  command  they  all  obedient  were) 
Was  pointed,  who  the  roundelay  should  sing. 
And  who  again  the  undcr-song  should  bear.**  * 

jpeare  also,  in  his  Winter's  Tale,  has  presented  us  not  only  with  a  list  of 
d  things  necessary  for  a  sheep-shearing  feast,  hut  he  describes  likewise  the 
ms  which  were  due,  on  this  occasion,  from  the  hostess,  or  Shepherd's 


see,*'  says  the  Clown,  **  what  I  am  to  boy  for  our  sheep-shearing  feast  ?    Three 

ftogar;  five  pound  of  currants;  rice What  will  this  sister  of  mine  do  wilb  rice? 

fatlier  hath  made  her  mistress  of  the  feast,  and  she  lays  it  on.  She  hath  made  me  four- 
Btf  nosegays  for  the  shearers :  three-man  song-men  all,  f  ^^^  very  good  ones ;  but 
moU  of  them  means  t  and  bases :  but  one  Puritan  amongst  them,  and  he  sings  psalms 
^pci.  1  must  have  safiron,  to  colour  the  warden  pies  ;  mace,— dates, — none  ;  tbat^s 
■y  note :  nutmegs,  seven ;  a  race,  or  two  of  ginger  :  but  that  1  may  beg  ; — four  pound 
•y  and  as  many  of  raisins  o'  the  sun.'*  § 

culinary  articles  in  this  detail  are  somewhat  more  expensive  than  those 
rated  by  Drayton ;  and  Hr.  Steevens,  in  a  note  on  this  passage  of  the  Win- 
ale,  observes  that 

9  expense  attending  these  festivities,  appears  to  have  afforded  matter  of  complaint. 
I  *' Questions  of  profitable  and  pleasant  Concernings,"  &c.  1594  :  Mf  it  be  a  sheep- 
feast,  maister  Daily  can  entertaine  you  with  his  bill  of  reckonings  to  his  maister  of  three 
lard't  wages,  spent  on  fresh  cates,  besides  spices  and  safDron  pottage." 

shepherd's  reproof  to  his  adopted  daughter,  Perdita,  as  Polixenes  remarks, 


"  the  prettiest  low-bom  lass,  that  ever 


Ran  on  the  green- sward," 

indirectly  the  duties  which  were  expected  by  the  peasants,  on  this  day, 
leir  rural  queen,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  sufficiently  numerous  and 
lis: — 

**  Fye,  daughter,  when  my  old  wife  liv'd,  upon 
lliis  day,  she  was  both  pantler,  butler,  cook ; 
Both  dame  and  servant :  welcom'd  all ;  serv'd  all : 
Would  sing  her  song,  and  dance  her  turn:  now  here, 

.  Poelt,  vol.  IT.  p.  443.  f  Singers  of  catches  in  three  parts. 

are  SKant  tenori.  9  Act  iv.  sc.  9. 
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At  tipper  end  oUhe  table,  now,  ithe  midfUe  ; 

On  bi«  shoulder,  and  his:  her  (^ce  o^re  ] 

With  labour ;  and  the  thing,  fthe  took  to  quench  it, 

Kbe  would  to  each  one  sip  :  You  are  retired, 

As  if  jou  were  a  Teasted  one,  and  not 

The  hostess  or  the  meeting :  Pray  you,  bid 

These  unknown  f)riends  to  us  welcome :  for  ft  is 

A  way  to  make  us  better  firiends,  more  known. 

Come  quench  your  blushes ;  and  present  yourself 

That  which  you  are,  mistress  o*the  feast :  Come  on. 

And  bid  us  welcome  to  your  sheep-shearing. 

As  your  good  flock  shall  prosper.**  * 

It  should  be  remarked  that  one  material  part  of  this  welcome  appears,  from  the 
context,  to  have  consisted  in  the  distribution  of  various  flowers,  suited  to  tlie  a^ 
of  the  respective  visitors,  a  ceremony  which  was,  probably,  customary  at  this 
season  of  rejoicing. 

**  Perdiia.    Give  me  those  flowers  there,  Dorcas.— 'ReYerend  sirs. 
For  you  there's  rosemary,  and  rue ;  these  keep 
Seeming,  and  savour,  all  the  winter  long : 
Grace,  and  remembrance,  be  to  you  both. 
And  welcome  to  our  shearing !  - 

■  Here's  flowers  for  you ; 

Hot  lavender,  mints,  savory,  mi^joram ; 
The  marigold,  that  goes  to  bed  with  the  sun. 
And  with  him  rises  weeping ;  these  are  flowers 
Of  middle  summer,  and,  I  think,  they  are  given 
To  men  of  middle  age :  You  are  very  welcome. — 

Now,  my  fairest  friend, 
1  would  I  had  some  flowers  of  the  spring,  that  might 
Become  your  time  of  day ;  and  yours,  and  yours ; 
That  wear  upon  your  virgin  branches  yet 
Your  maidenheads  growing:— O,  these  1  lack. 
To  make  you  garlands  of." 

A  custom  somewhat  allied  to  this,  that  of  scattering  flowers  on  the  streams  at 
shearing  time,  has  been  long  observed  in  the  south-west  of  England,  and  is  thu< 
alluded  to  as  an  ancient  rite  by  Dyer,  in  his  beautifully  descriptive  poem  entitled 
*'  The  Fleece :" 


-^—  "  With  light  fantastic  toe,  the  nymphs 
Thither  assembled,  thither  evYy  swain ; 
And  o'er  the  dimpled  stream  a  thousand  flowers. 
Pale  lilies,  roses,  violets  and  pinks, 
Mixt  with  the  greens  of  bumet,  mint  and  thyme. 
And  trefoil,  sprinkled  with  their  sportive  arms. 
Such  custom  liolds  along  the  irriguous  vales. 
From  ^  reakin's  brow  to  rocky  l^lvoryn, 
Sabrina's  early  haunt.*' f 

That  one  of  the  principal  seasons  of  rejoicing  should  take  place  on  aecureif 
collecting  the  fruits  of  the  field,  it  is  natural  to  expect ;  and  accordingly,  id  al- 
most every  country,  a  Harvest-Home,  or  Feast,  has  been  observed  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

Much  of  the  festivity  and  jocular  freedom,  however,  which  subsisted  formerly 
at  this  period,  has  been  worn  away  by  the  increasing  refinements  and  distinclkNifl 
of  society.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and,  indeed,  during  a 
part  of  the  eighteenth,  the  Harvest,  or  Mcll,  Supper,  as  it  was  sometimes  called, 

*  Act  iv.  se,  3.— I  believe  the  cutlom  of  choosiof  a  kinff  and  queen  at  the  sbee|>^cviof  Cnut,  is  atfl 
eontioucd  io  Mnrrrsl  <if  our  rountaes;  that  it  was  cooinoiiTy  obwrvrd.  at  IcAst,  ia  the  time  ol 
evident  from  the  foUowiuc  lanes,  lakca  from  his  de»criptaoa  of  this  festi%al  :^ 

**  One,  chief,  io  graciout  dignity  eotbroo'd, 

Hhines  o'er  the  rest,  the  Pas'tral  Queen,  and  rajis 

Her  saules,  sweet-beaming  on  her  tihq»berd  King .  **  Smmmtr. 

i  Dyer's  Fleece,  book  I  mhJhMm. 
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from  the  French  word  Meler^  to  mingle  or  mix  together,  was  a  scene  not  only 
remarkable  for  merriment  and  hospitality,  but  for  a  temporary  suspension  of  all 
inequality  betweeen  master  and  man.  The  whole  family  sate  down  at  the  same 
table,  and  conversed,  danced,  and  sang  together  during  the  entire  night  without 
diflerence  or  distinction  of  any  kind  ;  and,  in  many  places  indeed,  this  freedom 
of  manner  subsisted  during  the  whole  period  of  getting  in  the  Harvest.  Thus 
Tusser,  recommending  the  social  equality  of  the  Harvest-tide,  exclaims, 

**  In  hanrest  time,  harvest  foike,  servants  and  al, 
should  make  altogither,  good  cheere  in  the  hal : 
And  fill  out  the  hlacke  bol,  of  bleith  to  their  song, 
and  let  them  be  merrie,  al  hanrest  time  long."* 

Of  this  ancient  convivial  license,  a  modern  rural  poet  has  drawn  a  most  pleas- 
ing picture,  lamenting,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Harvest-Feast  of  the  present 
day  is  but  the  phantom  of  what  it  was : — 

**  The  aspect  only  with  the  substance  gone 


Behold  the  sound  oak  table's  massy  frame 
Bestride  the  kitchen  floor !  the  careful  dame 
And  gen'rous  host  invite  their  friends  around, 
While  all  that  clear'd  the  crop,  or  tiird  the  ground, 
Are  guests  by  right  of  custom  .*  ■ 
Here  once  a  year  Distinction  tow'rs  its  crest. 
The  master,  servant,  and  the  merry  guest, 
Are  equal  all ;  and  round  the  happy  ring 
The  reaper's  eyes  exulting  glances  fling. 
And,  warmM  with  gratitude,  he  quits  his  place, 
With  sun-burnt  hands  and  ale-enliven'd  face, 
Refills  the  jug  his  honoured  host  to  tend, 
To  serve  at  once  the  master  and  the  fHend ; 
Proud  thus  to  meet  his  smiles,  to  share  his  tale. 
His  nuts,  his  conversation,  and  his  ale. 
Such  were  the  days, — —of  days  long  past  I  sing.'^  f 

It  will  be  necessary  to  enter  a  little  more  minutely  into  the  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies which  accompanied  this  annual  feast  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  and  fortu- 
nately we  can  appeal  to  a  few  curious  documents  on  which  dependence  can  be 
placed.  Hontzner,  a  learned  German  who  travelled  through  Germany,  England, 
France,  and  Italy,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  whose  Itine- 
rary, as  far  as  it  relates  to  this  country,  has  been  translated  by  the  late  Lord  Or- 
ford,  says, 

**  As  we  were  returning  to  our  inn  (from  Windsor),  we  happened  to  meet  some  country  people 
criebratlng  their  harvest-home ;  their  last  load  of  corn  they  crown  with  flowers,  having  besides 
an  image  richly  dressed,  by  which,  perhaps,  they  would  signify  Ceres  ;  this  they  keep  moving 
•hoot,  while  men  and  women,  men  and  maid  servants,  riding  through  the  streets  in  the  cart, 
fkoot  as  load  as  they  can  Ull  they  arrive  at  the  barn."  ^  Dr.  Moresin  also,  another  foreigner,  who 
paMisbed,  io  the  reign  of  James  I.,  ao  elaborate  work  on  the  **  Origin  and  Increase  of  Depravity 
ia  ReligloD,"  relates  that  he  saw  *<  io  England  the  country  people  bringing  home,  in  a  cart  from 
the  barreat  Beld,  a  figure  made  of  corn,  round  which  men  and  women  were  promiscuously  sing- 
m^,  preceded  by  a  piper  and  a  dram."  $ 

To  this  custom  of  accompanying  home  the  last  waggon-load  of  corn,  at  the 


Redivivns,  p.  101  Io  the  first  edition  of  Tusser,  1667,  this  stanza  is  as  follows  :— 
**  Thee  welcome  thy  harvest  foike,  serreauDtes  and  all : 
with  mirth  and  good  ehere,  let  them  furnish  the  hall. 
The  harvest  lorde  nichily  roust  give  thee  a  song : 
ill  him  then  the  bbcie  boll,  or  «lt  he  hath  wrong.** 
.   _.  . .    ^  Rmrini  by  Sir  Egtrion  Bridges,  p.  19. 

*  BlooB^eld's  Farmer's  Bojf,  Summer,  l.«99.  ^         '       -^  ^      r 

I  Plaai  HcBlsiier*s  Travels  m  England,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  translated  by  Horace,  late 
Earl  oi  Orford.   Edit,  of  1797.  p.  6o. 

§  Aqgloa  vidi  spiceam  ferre  domum  in  Rheda  Imaginem  circum  cantantibus  promiscu^  viris  et  foemiois, 
peRcdeme  tibkine  ant  tjmpano.**— I>isprar.  JUL  Orig.  in  v€rbo,  Vacina. 
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riost)  of  harvest,  ^ith  music,  Sliakspoarc  is  supposed  to  allude  in  tlie  Mercliint  o( 
Venice,  where  Lorenzo  tells  the  musicians  to  pierce  his  mistress*  ear  with  sweet- 
est touches, 

**  And  draw  her  home  with  masic.**  * 

It  was  usual  also,  not  only  to  feast  the  men  and  women,  but  to  reward  like> 
wise  the  boys  and  girls  who  were  in  any  degree  instrumental  in  gelling  in  thr 
harvest ;  accordingly  Tusser  humanely  observes, 

**  Once  ended  thy  hanrest,  let  none  be  begilde, 

pleaiie  such  as  did  pleaite  thee,  man,  woman  and  child  : 
Thin  doing,  with  alwaie  such  helpe  as  they  can, 
thou  winnest  the  praise  of  the  labouring  man ;  **  f 

an  injunction  which  Mr.  Uilman  has  further  explained  by  subjoining  lo  IhisstiD- 
za  the  following  remark  : — *'  Every  one,*'  says  he,  *'  that  did  any  Ihiog  towanb 
the  Inning,  must  now  have  some  reward,  as  ribbons,  laces,  rows  of  pins  to  bou 
and  girls,  if  never  so  small,  for  their  encouragement,  and  to  be  sure  plumb-pud- 
ding." 

The  most  minute  account,  however,  which  we  can  now  any  where  meet  ^ilh, 
of  the  ceremonies  and  rejoicings  at  Harvest-Home,  as  they  existed  during  iW 
prior  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which  we  may  justly  consider  as  not 
deviating  from  those  that  accompanied  the  same  festival  in  the  reign  of  Elizabetb. 
is  to  be  found  among  the  poems  of  Robert  Ilerrick,  and  will  be  valued,  not  e\rlu- 
sively  for  its  striking  illustration  of  the  subject,  but  for  its  merit,  Hkewis^\  as  a 
descriptive  piece. 

"*  THE  HOCK-CART,  OR  HARVEST-HOME^ 


Come,  Sons  of  Sammerf  by  whose  toile 

^e  are  the  Lords  of  wine  and  oile  : 

By  whose  tough  labours^  and  rou^h  hands, 

We  rip  up  first,  then  reap  our  lands. 

Crown*d  with  the  eares  of  come,  now  come, 

And,  to  the  pipe,  sing  HarTest-home. 

Come  forth,  my  Lord,  and  see  the  cart 

Orest  up  with  all  the  country  art. 

8ee,  here  a  Maukin,  there  a  sheet, 

As  spotlesse  pure,  as  it  is  sweet : 

The  horses,  mares,  and  frisking  fillies. 

Clad,  all,  in  linen,  white  as  lillics. 

The  llanrest  swainfii,  and  wenches  Imund 

For  joy,  to  see  the  llork-cnrt  crown'd. 

About  the  cart,  lieare,  how  the  rout 

Of  rurall  youngtings  raise  the  shout ; 

Pressing  before,  some  coming  after. 

These  with  a  shout,  and  these  with  laughter. 

8ome  blesse  the  cart ;  some  kisse  the  sheaves; 

Home  prank  them  up  with  oaken  leaves: 

Home  crosse  the  lill-horse ;  some  with  great 

Devotion,  stroak  the  home-borne  wheat : 

While  other  rustics,  lesse  attent 

To  prayers  than  to  mcrryment, 

Run  after  with  their  breeches  rent. 

Well,  on,  brave  boyes,  to  your  lord's  hearth, 

OUtt*ring  with  fire ;  where,  for  your  mirth. 


Ye  shall  see  first  the  large  and  cbeefe 

Foundation  of  your  feast,  fat  beefe: 

With  upper  stories,  mutton,  veale. 

And  bacon,  which  makes  full  the  meale  ; 

With  sev'ral  dishes  standing  by, 

As  here  a  custard,  there  a  pie. 

And  here  all  tempting  frumenlic. 

And  for  to  make  the  merry  cheere. 

If  smirking  wine  be  wanting  here. 

There's  that,  which  drowns  all  care,  itont  becfe. 

Which  freely  drink  to  your  Lord^  iMaltk, 

Then  to  the  plough,  the  commonwealtli ; 

Neit  to  your  flailes,  your  fanes,  yoor  firta ; 

Then  to  the  maids  with  wheafen  hats ; 

To  the  rough  sickle,  and  crookt  sjrthe, 

Driuk  frollick  boyes,  till  all  be  Uythc. 

Feed,  and  grow  fat ;  and  as  ye  eat. 

Be  mindHiU,  that  the  labVingneat, 

As  you,  may  have  their  fill  of  meat. 

And  know,  liesides.ye  must  revoke 

The  patient  oxe  unto  the  yoke, 

And  all  goe  baek  unto  the  plough 

And  harrow,  though  they're  hang*d  ttp  mtm. 

And,  you  must  know,  your  Lord's  word 

Feed  him  ye  must,  whose  food  fils  pm. 

A  nd  that  this  pl«*aHure  is  like  raise. 

Not  sent  ye  for  to  drowne  your  paiae. 

But  for  to  make  it  spring  againe.S 


J 

r 
I 
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We  must  not  forget  that,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  another  feasts-day  Wl 
to  the  lot  of  the  husbandman,  at  the  close  of  wheat-sowing,  in  October.    This  wai 


•  Art  V.  PC.  1. 

*  t  Hock-tori ,—hy  thin  word  is  mrant  the  high  or  roW»i<«iQ?-«irt,  -...- ,-, — — 

as  typical  of  the  clime  of  har«c«t.  Thus  Hock-tide  ia  derived  from  the  Sa&on  HoaA  tid,  or  high 
exprrwive  of  the  Hriaht  of  festivity. 

i  Henperidet,  p  113^115 


t  Tuiaer  Redivirus,  p.  104. 

>t,  and  wa«  applied  to  the  laat  bad  of  eora, 

m  the  Sa&on  HoaA  tid.  or  hich  Itie.  aad  k 
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(prmed,  from  one  of  the  chief  articles  provided  for  the  table.  The  Seed-Cake,  and 
is  no  wliere  recorded  go  distinctly  as  by  the  agricultural  muse  of  Tusscr: — 

**  Wife  sometime  this  week,  if  the  weather  hold  cleer, 
An  end  of  wbeat-^sowing,  we  make  for  this  yeere : 
Remember  thou  therefore,  though  I  do  it  not, 
the  seed-cake,  the  pastries,  and  furmentj  pot.**  * 

Proceeding  with  the  year,  and  postponing  the  consideration  of  All  Hallowmas  to 
the  chapter  on  superstitions,  we  reach  the  eleventh  of  November,  or  the  festival 
of  St.  Martin,  usually  called  Martinmas,  or  Martlemas,  a  day  formerly  devoted 
to  feasting  and  conviviality,  and  on  which  a  stock  of  salted  provisions  was  laid  in 
for  the  winter.  This  custom  of  killing  cattle,  swine,  etc.  and  curing  them  against 
the  approaching  season,  was,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
common  everywhere,  though  now  only  partially  observed  in  a  few  country-vil- 
l^es ;  for  smoke-dryed  meat  in  those  days  was  more  generally  relished  than  at 
present.  We  find  Tusser,  therefore,  as  might  be  expected,  recommending  this 
savoury  diet ;  in  one  place  saying  to  his  farmer, — 


and  again, — 


For  Easter,  at  Martilmas,  hang  up  a  beefe— 

With  that  and  the  like,  yer  grasse  beef  come  iii, 

thy  foUe  shall  look  cheerely,  when  others  look  thin  -y'^f 


**  Martilmas  beefe  doth  bear  good  tacke, 
W  hen  couutrey  folke  do  dainties  lacke ;  ^  % 


so,  likewise,  in  "The  Pinner  of  Wakefield,"  in  1559, 

**  A  piece  of  beef  hung  up  since  Martlemas.*^ 

Moresin  tells  us,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  that  there  were  great  rejoicings  and 
ft^asting  on  this  day  throughout  Europe,  an  assertion  which  is  verified  by  the; 
ancient  Calendar  oi  the  church  of  Rome,  where  under  the  eleventh  of  November 
occur  the  following  observations: — "Martinalia,  Geniale  Fcstum.  Vina  deli- 
bantur  et  defecantur.  Yinalia  veterum  festum  hue  translatum.  Bacchus  in 
Martini  figura. — The  Martinalia,  a  genial  feast.  Wines  are  tasted  of  and  drawn 
from  the  lees.  The  Yinalia,  a  feast  of  the  Ancients,  removed  to  this  day.  Bac- 
chus in  the  figure  of  Martin."  §  J.  Boemus  Aubanus  likewise  informs  us,  as  Mr. 
Brand  remarks,  '*  that  in  Franconia,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing at  this  season ;  no  one  was  so  poor  or  niggardly  that  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Martin 
had  not  his  dish  of  the  entrails  either  of  oxen,  swine,  or  calves.  They  drank,  too, 
be  says,  very  liberally  of  wine  on  the  occasion."  ** 

In  this  country,  merriment  and  good  cheer  were  equally  conspicuous  on  St. 
Martinis  feast ;  the  young  danced  and  sang,  and  the  old  regaled  themselves  by  the 
fire-side.  A  modern  poet,  who  has  beautifully  copied  the  antique,  under  the 
mmewhal  stale  pretence  of  discovering  an  ancient  manuscript,  presents  us  with  a 
specimen  of  his  manufacture  of  considerable  merit,  under  the  title  of  Martilmasse 
Daye;  this,  as  being  referred  to  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  and  recording,  with  due  at- 
tention to  historical  costume,  the  mirth  and  revelry  which  used  formerly  to  dis- 
tinguish this  period,  may  be  admitted  here  as  a  species  of  traditional  evidence  of 
DO  exceptionable  kind.  The  poem,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  found  at 
Norwich,  at  an  ancient  Hostelrie,  whilst  under  repair,  consists  of  six  stanzas,  two 
of  which,  however,  though  possessing  poetical  and  descriptive  point,  we  have 
omitted,  as  not  referable  to  any  peculiar  observance  of  the  day : — 

•  Twmtr  RedifiTu*,  p.  81.  t  1^^-  P  1^  t  Ibid.  p.  77 

i  Brand  on  Bonne**  Antiquities,  p.  392,  note  edit.  1810.  **  Ibid.  p.  393,  394. 
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It  is  the  day  of  Martilmisse, 
Cuppe«  of  ale  should  freelie  passe ; 
\^  hat  though  Wynter  has  begunne 
To  puBh  downe  the  summer  sunne, 
To  our  fire  we  can  betake 
And  enjoie  the  crackliiige  brake, 
Never  heedinge  winter's  face 
On  the  day  of  Martilmasse.— ' 

Some  do  the  citie  now  frequent, 
Where  costlie  shews  and  merriment 
Do  weare  the  vaporish  ev*ninge  out 
With  interlude  and  revellinge  rout; 
Such  as  did  pleasure  Englandes  Queene 
When  here  her  royal  Grace  was  seeue,* 
Yet  will  they  not  this  day  let  passe, 
The  merrie  day  of  Martilmasse. 


Nel  hath  left  her  wool  at  hoae. 
The  Flanderkin  hath  sUyed  hit  loeoi,  f 
No  beame  doth  twinge  nor  wtied  go  roiiW 
Upon  Gurguntum'a  walled  ground  ;| 
Where  now  no  anchorite  doih  dwell 
To  rise  and  pray  at  Lenard^  bell : 
Martyn  bath  kicked  at  Balaam^s 
So  merrie  be  old  Martili 


When  the  dailie  tportet  be  done. 
Round  the  market  crotse  they  ntnne, 
Prentis  laddet,  and  gallant  Uadet, 
Dancinge  with  their  gametooM  maMt, 
Till  the  beadel,  ttoute  and  towre. 
Shakes  his  bell,  and  calls  the  honre ; 
Then  farewell  ladde  and  farewell 
To*  th'  merry  oigbt  of  MartUmiate. 


Shakspeare  has  an  allusion  to  this  formerly  convivial  day  in  the  Second  Part  of 
King  Henry  lY.,  where  Poins,  asking  Bardolph  after  FalstafT,  says :  *'  How  doth 
the  Martlemas,  your  master  1 "  an  epithet  hy  which,  as  Johnson  observes,  he 
means  the  latter  spring,  or  the  old  fellow  with  juvenile  passions. 

We  have  now  to  record  the  closing  and  certainly  the  greatest  festival  of  the 
year,  the  celebration  of  Christmas,  a  period  which  our  ancestors  were  accustoinrd 
to  devote  to  hospitality  on  a  very  large  scale,  to  the  indulgence  indeed  of  hilarity 
and  good  cheer  for,  at  least,  twelve  days,  and  sometimes,  especially  among  the 
lower  ranks  for  six  weeks. 

Christmas  was  always  ushered  in  by  the  due  observance  of  its  Eve,  first  in  a 
religious  and  then  in  a  festive  point  of  view.  Our  forefathers,  remarks  Bourne, 
'*  when  the  common  devotions  of  the  Eve  were  over,  and  night  was  come  on, 
were  wont  to  light  up  candies  of  an  uncommon  size,  which  were  called  Christmasr 
candles,  and  to  lay  a  log  of  wood  upon  the  fire,  which  they  termed  a  Yule^lnc, 
or  Christmas-block.  These  were  to  illuminate  the  house,  and  turn  the  night  into 
day  ;  which  custom,in  some  measure,  is  still  kept  up  in  the  northern  parts.** -j-j- 

This  mode  of  rejoicing,  at  the  winter  solstice,  appears  to  have  originated  with 
the  Danes  and  Pagan  Saxons,  and  was  intended  to  be  emblematical  of  the  return 
of  the  sun,  and  its  increasing  light  and  heat ;  geftol  or  Geol ,  Angl.  Sax.  Jet^  JmL 
Huil^  or  YuUy  Dan.  Sax.  Swed.,  implying  the  idea  of  revolution  or  of  wheel,  and 
not  only  designating,  among  these  northern  nations,  the  month  of  December, 


*  The  magnificent  recentioo  of  Q<i<hii  Elixahelh  al  Norwich  in  1578,  has  been  recorded  with  ffMl 
mtnuu*fie««.  in  two  trartt,  bj  Berunrd  Goldingham  aod  Thoman  ('htircii>ard  the  poet,  which  are  rrpnte^ 
in  Mr.  NichoU\  PropTe««^  :  the^c  account*  art'  likcwme  incorporated  by  Abraham  Flcminf  ai  a  aappl^ 
ment  to  llnlinshed,  and  will  hi*  found  in  the  lai>t  cditi«»n  of  thi»  chrouiclt^,  in  tol.  it.  p.  375.  The  pn«p 
and  pajstrantry  which  were  exhibited  durinK  lhi<i  regal  %iHit  were  eaualljr  gorgeoua,  qaaiut,  and  opcfmr; 
**  Order  wan  ukrn  there."  ta)*  Chrrehyard,  '*  that  everyday,  lor  kiie  dayen  log  ether,  a  ahrw  <if  mmi.- 
•trange  device  ahould  be  seene;  and  the  mair>r  and  aldermen  appointed  aoMing  ihcmaelvea  aod  their 
breethreti.  that    no  pemoo  reteyning  to  the  Queene  ahoulde  be  unfeasted.  or  unbidden  to 


•upi>er,  during  the  opace  of  the»e  nixe  dN)ew:   which  order  wan  well  and  wisely  obaerired,  aad 

their  ei  tie  more  fame  and  credite,  than  they  wot  of;  for  that  courte^ic  of  theira  shall  remajar  m  per- 

petnall  memorie,  whiles  the  wallesof  their  citie  standeth."— Nichols's  Progresses  of  6.  Eliiabedl,  vol.  i. 

p.  66.  .  ^ 

f  The  wise  policy  of  Elifabeth  in  establishing  the  rieminp  in  this  country  gave  birth  to  oar  «MI 
•uperiority  in  the  woollen  trade  ;  and  the  fimt  paK«*ant  wliich  met  the  eye^  of  Rlitabeth  oo  hereolraaer 
iau>  Norwich  was  the  ari>xnnstrangeri  pageant,  illustrative  of  the  whole  proceia  of  the  BMiiifiMlOffy*  **a 
ahewe  which  pleased  her  ^iajestie  so  greatly,  as  she  particular^  viewed  the  knitting  aod  Tpiwnirf  irt  the 
children.  |)em«ed  the  hmmbe^i.  and  noted  the  several  workes  and  commodities  which  were  auMle  bf 
meaiie«.*' — Nicholses  Progris«es.  ^ol.  ii.  p.  13 

X  (aerguntum,  a  fabulouN  kind  (»f  Vr'tUm,  who  i«  supposed  to  have  built  Norwich  Castle ;  io  the 
noa  which  went  out  of  Norwich  to  meet  the  Queen,  on  the  16th  of  August,  157H,  was  **  oae 
represented  King  CrSfr^am/,  some  tvme  king  of  EngUuide,  whiche  buylded  the  cattle  of  Norwiek,  calM 
l^laoch  Flow  re.  and  la>de  de  foundation  of  tlie  citie.  He  was  mounted  iippon  a  brave  courser,  aad  was 
thus  fouriti<ihed :  his  bod>  armed,  hii  ba««>N  of  greene  and  white  Mike ;  on  h\%  head  a  bUkck  velvet 
hat,  with  a  v  time  of  white  feathert.  There  attended  U|Mm  him  three  henchmen  in  while  aad 
uu 


one  of  them  did  bearo  his  helmet,  tlie  secoode  his  tergat,  the  tbirde  his  staffe.** — Niebob'a 
vol  iij»  5,6. 
**  Ttie  Cabinet,  vol.  il  p.  75, 76.  ft  Bourne's  Aatiquitaet,  p.  17*1 
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railed  JuV-Month,  but  the  great  feast  also  of  this  period.  *  On  the  introduction 
>f  Christianity,  the  illuminations  of  the  Eve  of  Yule  were  continued  as  represen- 
jtive  of  the  true  light  which  was  then  ushered  into  the  world,  in  the  person  of 
Nir  Saviour,  the  Day  spring  from  on  High. 

The  ceremonies  and  festivities  which  were  observed  on  Christmas-Eve  during 
he  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  which  in  some  parts  of  the  north 
lave  been  partially  continued,  until  within  these  last  thirty  years,  consisted  in 
Hinging  into  the  house,  with  much  parade  and  with  vocal  and  instrument  har- 
nony,  the  Yule  or  Christmas-block,  a  massy  piece  of  fire-wood,  frequently  the 
enormous  root  of  a  tree,  and  which  was  usually  supplied  by  the  carpenter  at- 
acbed  to  the  family.  This  being  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  great  hall,  each  of 
iie  family,  in  turn,  sate  down  upon  it,  sung  a  Yule-Song,  and  drank  to  a  merry 
[Ihnstmas  and  a  happy  new  year.  It  was  then  placed  on  the  large  open  hearth 
n  the  hall  chimney,  and,  being  lighted  with  the  last  year's  brand,  carefully  pre- 
ler^ed  for  this  express  purpose,  the  music  again  struck  up,  when  the  addition  of 
fuel  already  inflamed  expedited  the  process,  and  occasioned  a  brilliant  conflagra- 
tion. The  family  and  their  friends  were  then  feasted  with  Yule-Dough  or  Yule- 
rakes,  on  which  were  impressed  the  figure  of  the  child  Jesus ;  and  with  bowls  of 
Ihimenty,  made  from  wheat  cakes  or  creed  wheat,  boiled  in  milk,  with  sugar, 
•atmeg,  etc.  To  these  succeeded  tankards  of  spiced  ale,  while  preparations  were 
unially  going  on  among  the  domestics  for  the  hospitalities  of  the  succeeding  day. 

In  the  curious  collection  of  Herrick  is  preserved  a  poem  descriptive  of  some  of 
these  observances,  and  which  was  probably  written  for  the  express  purpose  of 
t«ing  sung  during  the  kindling  of  the  Yule-clog. 


Coiae,  bring  with  a  noise, 
My  merrie,  merrie  boyes. 

The  Christinas  Log  to  the  firing ; 
>^liile  my  good  Dame,  she 
Bids  ye  all  be  free, 

And  drink  to  your  hearts  desiring. 

With  the  last  yeere's  brand 
Light  the  new  block,  and 
For  good  success  in  his  spending. 


On  your  psalteries  play. 
That  sweet  luck  may 
Come  while  the  Log  is  a  teending.f 

Drink  now  the  strong  beere. 
Cut  the  white  loafe  here,  ^ 
The  while  the  meat  is  a  shredding 
For  the  rare  mince-pie, 
And  the  plums  stand  by 
1^0  fill  the  paste  that's  a  kneafling.*^  S 


It  was  customary  on  this  eve,  likewise,  to  decorate  the  windows  of  every  house, 
liroai  the  nobleman's  seat  to  the  cottage,  with  bay,  laurel,  ivy,  and  holly  leaves, 
which  were  continued  during  the  whole  of  the  Christmas-holidays,  and  frequently 
nilil  Candlemas.  Stowe,  in  his  Survey  of  London,  particularly  mentions  this 
ohterrance : — 

*' Afalntt  the  feast  of  CbrlstnuiB,'*  every  man's  house,  as  also  their  parish  churches,  wore 
iKtod  with  kolm,  ivie,  bayes,  and  whatsoever  the  season  of  the  yeere  aforded  to  be  greene :  The 
riadniti  and  standards  in  the  slreetes  were  likewise  garnished.  Amongst  the  which,  1  read,  (hat 
h  Ike  yccre  1444,  by  tempest  of  thunder  and  lightning,  on  (he  first  of  February  at  night,  Paul's 
<tcfk  was  fired,  but  wllh  great  labour  quenched,  and  toward  the  morning  of  Candlemas  day.  at 
Ac  LeadeD  Hall  in  Comhill,  a  standard  of  tree  beeing  set  up  in  tbe  midst  of  (he  pavement  fast 
ia  Ike  ground,  nayled  full  of  holme  and  ivy,  for  disport  of  Christmas  lo  the  people;  was  tome  up, 
down  by  tbe  malignant  tpfrit  (as  was  thought),  and  the  stones  of  the  pavement  all 
were  cast  in  tbe  slreetes,  and  inio  divers  bouses,  so  that  the  people  were  sore  agasi  at  the 
pcatlefltipetlf.*'** 

This  ciiatom,  which  still  prevails  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  especially  in 
parish-churches,  is  probably  founded  on  a  very  natural  idea,  that  whatever  is 


*  A  nvftt  display  of  literature  oa  the  etymon  of  the  word  YuU  will  be  found  in  the  '*  Allegories  Orien- 
tals "  of  M.  Count  de  G«belin.  Parin,  1773. 

f  Te9mdmjf,tk  word  derived  from  the  Saxon.  mcBnnHndling. 

I  White^oair,  aoaietimcs  called  at  thin  period  waHtel-brcad  or  cake,  from  the  French  wattiaux^  pastry  ; 
iMibrd  while  bread  well  or  twice  baked,  and  was  considered  a*i  a  deKcacy. 

§  H««pcfidca,  p.a09,S10.  **  Stowe*  Survey  of  London,  4to.  edit.,  1618,  p.  149,150. 
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grtvii,  at  this  Moak  season  of  the  year,  may  be  considered  as  emblematic  of  jot 
and  victor) ,  more  particularly  the  laurel,  which  had  t)ceD  adopted  by  the  Grei*U 
and  Romans,  for  this  express  purpose.  That  this  was  the  opinion  of  our  la- 
restors,  and  that  they  believed  the  malignant  spirit  was  envious  of,  and  interestrd 
in  destroying  these  symbols  of  their  triumph,  appears  from  the  passage  jiul 
quoted  from  Stowe. 

It  has  been,  indtn^d,  conjectured,  that  this  mode  of  ornamenting  churcbes  aad 
houses  is  either  allusive  to  numerous  figurative  expressions  in  the  prophetic  Scrip- 
tures typical  of  Christ,  as  the  Branch  of  Righteousness,  or  that  it  was  commemo- 
rative of  the  style  in  which  the  first  Christian  churches  in  this  country  wrrr 
built,  the  materials  for  the  erection  of  which  being  usually  wrythen  wands  or 
boughs ;  "  it  may  have,  however,  an  origin  still  more  remote,  and  fancy  rotf 
trace  the  misletoe,  which  is  frequently  used  on  these  occasions,  to  the  times  of 
the  ancient  Druids,  an  hypothesis  which  acquires  some  probability  from  a  passage 
in  Dr.  Chandler's  Travels  in  Greece,  where  he  informs  us, 

'*  II  is  related  where  Dniidisro  prevailed,  thehous^  were  decked  wllb  evergreeiif  lo  Decenkrr. 
thai  the  Sylvan  spirits  might  repair  lo  them,  and  remain  unnipped  with  frosl  and  eokl  wMi, 
unUl  a  milder  season  had  renewed  the  foliage  of  their  darling  abodes.*'  f 

The  morning  of  the  Nativity  was  ushered  in  with  the  chaunting  of  Christmas 
Carols,  or  Pious  Chansons.  The  Christmas  Carol  was  either  scriptural  or  con- 
vivial, the  first  being  sung  morning  and  evening,  until  the  twelfth  day,  and  Ihr 
second  during  the  period  of  feasting  or  carousing. 

"  As  soon  as  the  morning  of  the  Nativity  appears/'  says  liourne,  'Ml  Is  customary  anMMift  tiK 
common  people  to  sing  a  Christmas  Carol,  which  is  a  song  upon  the  hirih  of  our  Saviour,  aorf 
generally  sung  from  the  Nativity  lo  the  Twelflh-day;  this  custom/'  he  adds,  ''  seemt  lo  be  aa 
imitation  of  tiie  Gloria  in  ExreUit,  or  Glory  be  to  God  on  High,  &c.  which  was  tung  t>y  lli« 
angels,  as  they  hovered  o'er  the  fields  of  Bethlehem  on  the  morning  of  the  Nativity  ;  fbr  e«fi 
that  song,  as  the  learned  Bishop  Taylor  observes,  was  a  Chrismas  Carol.  *'  As  sooa/  says  br. 
*  as  these  blessed  Choristers  had  sung  ihcir  Xmas  Carol,  and  taught  the  Church  a  hymn,  lo  pat 
into  her  offices  for  ever,  on  the  anniversary  of  this  festivity  ,  the  angels,*'  &c.  % 

We  can  well  remember  that,  during  the  early  period  of  our  life,  which  wa* 
spent  in  the  north  of  England,  it  was  in  general  use  for  the  young  people  to  sing 
a  carol  early  on  the  morning  of  this  great  festival,  and  the  burthen  of  which  wa^, 

**  All  the  angels  in  heaven  do  sing 
On  a  Christmas  day  in  ihe  morning;** 

customs  such  as  this,  laudable  in  themselves  and  highly  impressive  oo  the 
youthful  mind,  are,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  nearly,  if  not  totally,  disappeariog  Croai 
the  pn»sent  generation. 

To  the  carols,  hymns,  or  pious  chansons,  which  were  sung  about  the  sIreHs  at 
night,  during  Christmas-tide,  Shakspearehas  two  allusions ;  one  in  Hamlet,  where 
the  Prince  quotes  two  lines  from  a  popular  ballad  entitled  **The  Songe  of 
Jepthairs  Daughter,**  and  adds,  ''The  first  row  of  the  pious  chanson  will  shov 
you  mons**$and  the  other  in  the  Midsummer-Nighfs  Dream,  where  Titania 
remarks  that 

*<  No  night  is  now  wiih  hymn  or  carol  blest.*^ 

Upon  the  first  of  these  passages  Mr.  Steevens  has  observed  that  the  **  pious 
chansons  were  a  kind  of  Christmas  carols,  containing  some  scriptural  history 
thrown  into  loose  rhymes,  and  sung  about  the  streets  by  the  common  people;** 
and  U|)on  the  second,  that  'Miymns  and  carols,  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  durififE 
Ihe  season  of  of  (Christmas,  were  sung  every  night  about  the  streets,  as  a  preleit 
for  collecting  money  from  house  to  house." 


*  VhU*  (•(•nllcmau'a  Miifaiinc  for  1765. 

%  Hmncl  oil  lUmnM**!!  Autiniiitivs,  n.  <U0,  3^1 
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Carols  of  this  kind,  indeed,  were,  during  the  sixteenth  century,  sung  at  Christ- 
iMy  through  every  town  and  village  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  Tusser,  in  his  ''Five 
[undred  Pointes  of  Good  Husbandrie,*'  introduces  one  for  this  season,  which  he 
rders  to  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  King  Salomon.  * 

The  chief  object  of  the  common  people  in  chaunting  these  tiightly  carols,  from 
OQie  to  house,  was  to  obtain  money  or  Christmas**Boxes,  a  term  derived  from 
iw  usage  of  the  Romish  priests,  who  ordered  masses  at  this  time  to  be  made  to 
ie  Saints,  in  order  to  atone  for  the  excesses  of  the  people,  during  the  festival  of 
be  Nativity,  and  as  these  masses  were  always  purchased  of  the  priest,  the  poor 
lere  allowed  to  gather  money  in  this  way  with  the  view  of  liberating  themselves 
rom  the  consequence  of  the  debaucheries  of  which  they  were  enabled  to  partake, 
hrough  the  hospitality  of  the  rich. 

The  convivial  or  jolie  carols  were  those  which  were  sung  either  by  the  com- 
lany,  or  by  itinerant  minstrels,  during  the  revelry  that  daily  took  place,  in  the 
looses  of  the  wealthy,  from  Christmas-Eve  to  Twelfth  Day.  They  were  also  fre- 
foently  called  Wassel  Songs,  and  may  be  traced  back  to  the  Anglo-Norman  period. 
Ir«  Douce,  in  his  very  interesting  '*  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare  and  of  Ancient 
fanners,**  has  given  us  a  Christmas>carol  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century 
nritien  in  the  Norman  language,  and  which  may  be  regarded,  says  he,  '*  as  the 
DOst  ancient  drinking  song,  composed  in  England,  that  is  extant.  This  singular 
nriosity,*'  he  adds,  ''  has  been  written  on  a  spare  leaf  in  the  middle  of  a  valuable 
aiseellaneous  manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  century,  preserved  in  the  British  Mu- 
emn,  Bibl.  Regal.  16,  E.  8.*'f  To  the  original  he  has  annexed  a  translation, 
dmirable  for  its  fidelity  and  harmony,  and  we  are  tempted  to  insert  three  stanzas 
s  illustrative  of  manners  and  diet  which  still  continued  fashionable  in  the  days  of 
»hakspeare.  We  shall  prefix  the  first  stanza  of  the  original,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
lAguage,  with  the  observation,  that  from  the  word  Noei,  which  occurs  in  it, 
tlount  has  derived  the  terms  Uie  or  Yulef  the  French  JVouel  or  Christmas,  he 
bserves,  the  Normans  corrupted  to  .Ytie/,  and  from  Nuel,  we  had  JVa/e,  or  Uie.^ 

That  clouily  care  «Iery : 
His  liberal  board  is  deftly  spread 
With  manchet  loaves  and  wastel-bread ; 
His  guests  with  fitih  and  flesh  are  led, 

Nor  lack  the  stately  pye. 

Lordings,  it  is  our  host^s  command. 
And  Christmas  joins  him  hand  in  hand, 

To  drain  the  brimming  bowl: 
And  ril  be  foremost  to  obey : 
Then  pledge  me,  sirs,  and  drink  away. 
For  Christmas  revels  here  to-day 
And  sways  without  oontrout. 
Now  Wassel  to  you  all !  and  merry  may  ye  be ! 
But   foul   that  wight  befall,  who  drinks    not 
Health  to  me  1  **  S 


Seignors  ore  enlendez  a  nus, 
De  loinz  sumes  renuz  a  wous. 

Pur  qucre  Noel  ; 
Car  lem  nus  dit  que  en  cest  hostel 
Sdeit  tenir  sa  feste  auuel 

A  hi  cest  jur." 

].«arding8,  from  a  distant  home, 

To  seek  old  Christmas  we  are  come, 

Who  loves  our  minstrelsy : 
Aad  here,  unless  report  mis-say, 
The  grey-beard  dwells ;  and  on  this  day 
Keeps  yearly  wassel,  ever  gay. 

With  festive  mirth  and  glee. 

Lerdings,  list,  for  we  tell  you  true ; 
Christmas  loves  the  jolly  crew 


Manchet  loaves,  wassel-hread,  and  the  stately  pye,  that  is,  a  peacock  or  pheasant 
ye,  were  still  common  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare.  During  the  prevalence  of 
fcivalr)',  it  was  usual  for  the  knights  to  take  their  vows  of  enterprise,  at  a  solemn 
sast,  on  the  presentation  to  each  knight,  in  turn,  of  a  roasted  peacock  in  a  golden 
iih.  For  this  was  afterwards  suhstituted,  though  only  in  a  culinary  light,  and  as 
be  most  magnificent  dish  which  could  be  brought  to  table,  a  peacock  in  a  pie, 
(reserving  a-*  much  as  possible  the  form  of  the  bird,  with  the  head  elevated 
bove  the  crust,  the  beak  richly  gilt,  and  the  beautiful  tail  spread  out  to  its  full 

•  Chap.  x«.  fol.  67.  edit.  1586.  t  Douce'u  lilu«tralions,  vol,  ii.  p.  214. 

t  Vide  Bkmot's  Ancient  Tcuure  of  I«and,  and  Jocular  Customs  of  some  Manors.    Beckwith's  edit.  8ro. 

784. 

i  Douce 's  muscratioos,  vol.  ii.  p.  »15-2I7. 319. 
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extent.  In  allusion  to  these  superb  dislies  a  ludicrous  oath  was  preyalent  in 
Shakspeare*s  time,  which  he  has,  with  much  propriety,  put  into  the  mouth  oC 
Justice  Shallow,  who,  soliciting  the  stay  of  the  fat  knight,  exclaims, 

**  By  co€k  and  pye,  sir,  you  shall  not  away  to  night  >*  * 

The  use  of  the  peacock,  however,  as  one  of  the  articles  of  a  second  coortp, 
continued  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century;  for  Gervase  Markliam,  in  the 
ninth  edition  of  his  English  House-Wife,  London  1683,  enumerating  the  articlei 
and  ordering  of  a  great  feast,  mentions  this  among  other  birds,  now  aeldooi  seen 
as  objects  of  cookery ;  *^  then  in  the  second  course  she  shall  flrst  preferr  the  leaser 
wild-fowl,  as  etc.  then  the  lesser  land-fowl,  as  etc.  etc.  then  the  great  wild-fowl, 
as  bittern,  hearn,  shovcler,  crane,  bustard,  and  such  like.  Then  the  greater 
land-fowl,  as  peacocks,  phesant,  puets,  gulls,  etc.'*  f 

Numerous  collections  of  Carols,  or  festal  chansons,  to  be  sung  at  the  vanons 
feasts  and  ceremonies  of  the  Christmas-holidays,  were  published  during  the 
sixteenth  century.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these  was  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde 
in  1521,  and  entitled  '^  Christmasse  carolles."  It  contains,  among  many  very 
curious  specimens  of  this  species  of  popular  poetry,  one  which  not  only  contributed 
to  the  hilarity  of  our  ancestors  in  the  reigns  of  Henry,  Elizabeth,  and  James, 
but  is  still  in  use,  though  with  many  alterations,  in  Queen's  College,  Oxford;  it  if 
designated  as  ''  a  Carol  bryngyng  in  the  bores  head,"  which  was  the  first  dish 
served  up  at  tho  baron's  high  table  in  the  great  hall  on  Christmas-day,  and  was 
usually  accompanied  by  a  procession,  with  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  other  instni* 
ments. 

•*  Caput  Apri  defero^ 

Re(i(ien§  laudet  Domrmo, 
The  bores  head  in  hande  bringe  I, 
With  garlaudes  gay  and  rosemary. 
I  pray  you  all  synge  merily. 
Qui  e$tU  in  convivio. 

The  bores  head,  I  understande. 
Is  the  chefe  servyce  in  this  lande : 
Loke  wherever  it  be  Tande 
Servite  cum  cantico. 

Be  gladde  lordes,  both  more  and  lasse. 
For  this  hath  ordayned  our  stewarde 
To  chere  you  all  this  christmasse, 
The  bores  head  with  mustarde."^ 

For  the  hospitality,  indeed,  the  merriment  and  good  cheer,  which  prereiM 
during  the  s<*ason  of  (Christmas,  this  country  was  peculiarly  distinguished  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Setting  aside  the  splendid  manner  in  which  this  festiTai  was 
kept  at  court,  and  in  the  capital,  we  may  appeal  to  the  country,  in  confirmatioa 
of  the  assertion ;  the  hall  of  the  nobleman  and  country-gentleman,  and  eveu  the 
humbler  mansions  of  the  yeoman  and  husbandman,  vied  with  the  city  in  the  exhi- 
bition of  plenty,  revelry,  and  sport.  Of  the  mode  in  which  the  farmer  and  his 
servants  enjoyed  themst*lves,  on  this  occasion,  a  good  idea  may  be  formed  from 
the  poem  of  Tusser,  the  first  edition  of  which  thus  admonishes  the  housewife  :— 

**  Get  ivye  and  bull,  woman  deck  up  thyne  house : 
and  take  this  same  brawne,  for  to  seeth  and  to  aooae. 
Provide  us  good  chere.  Tor  thou  know'st  the  old  guiftf  : 
olde  customes,  that  good  be,  let  no  man  despise. 

•  Art  V.  M-.  I. 

f  Riigli«h  llo«j«c-\Vifo,  p.  99.   The  pie^  which  he  recommends  immediately  subsequent  to  tins 
tioo  are  tome«>bat  curious,  and  rather  of  a  morr  i»ubi»tantial  iiaturr  thnn  thoH«*  of  modem  ds^s ;  for  « 
rrddcer  py«*,  Kammon  of  hanNi  pye,  wild-lnire  p)c,  and  ro«»-iiyo. 

%  Vide\\'arUNi'«  History  of  L»glt<th  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  143. 
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At  Christmas  be  mery,  and  thanke  god  of  all 

and  feast  thy  pore  neighbours,  the  great  with  the  small.*)  * 

ind  in  subsequent  impressions,  the  articles  of  the  ^'  Christmas  hushandlie  fare*' 
ire  more  particularly  enumerated;  for  instance,  good  drinke,  a  blazing  6re  in  the 
hMlly  brawne,  pudding  and  souse,  and  mustard  with  all,  beef,  mutton,  and  pork, 
»hred  or  minced  pies  of  the  best,  pig,  veal,  goose,  capon,  and  turkey,  cheese, 
ipples,  and  nuts,  with  jolie  carols;  a  pretty  ample  provision  for  the  rites  of 
hospitality,  and  a  powerful  security  against  the  inclemencies  of  the  season  I 

The  Hall  of  the  baron,  knight,  or  squire,  was  the  scat  of  the  same  festivities, 
the  same  gambols,  wassaUing,  mummery,  and  mirth,  which  usually  took  place 
in  the  palaces  and  mansions  of  the  metropolis,  and  of  these  Jonson  has  given  us  a 
very  curious  epitome  in  his  '*  Masque  of  Christmas,"  where  he  has  personified  the 
ffison  and  its  attributes  in  the  following  manner : 

*'  Enter  Christmas  with  two  or  three  of  the  Guard. 

**  He  if  aUIrM  in  rnund  hose,  long  stockings,  a  cto$e  doublet,  a  high  crownd  hat  with  a  broach, 
•  long  thin  beard,  a  truncheon,  little  nifles,  while  shoes,  his  scarffes  and  garters  tyed  crosse,  and 
hif  drom  beaten  before  him. — 

"  The  names  of  his  Children,  with  their  attyres. 

*'  Mit-rvle.  In  a  velvet  cap  «ith  a  sprig,  a  short  cloake,  great  yellow  rufle  like  a  reveller,  his 
Iwcii-bearer  bearing  a  rope,  a  cheese  and  a  basket. 

"  CaroU,  A  long  tawny  coat,  with  a  red  cap,  and  a  flute  at  his  girdle,  his  torch-bearer  car- 
ryliBg  a  song  booke  open. 

*'  Mime*d  Pie,  Like  a  fine  cookers  wife,  drest  neat ;  her  man  carrying  a  pie,  dish,  and 
spoooes. 

*'  GamhaU.  Like  a  tombler,  with  a  hoope  and  bells ;  his  torch-bearer  arm*d  with  a  cole-staffe, 
iDd  a  blinding  cloth. 

**  Post  And  Poire,  Wiih  a  paire-royall  of  aces  in  his  hat;  his  garment  all  done  over  with 
payres.  and  purrs ;  his  squier  carrying  a  box,  cards  and  counters. 

*'  SeW'YeareS'Gift,  In  a  blew  coat,  serving-man  like,  wilh  an  orange,  and  a  sprig  of  rose- 
marie  guilt  on  his  head,  his  hat  full  of  broaches,  wilh  a  coller  of  gingerbread,  his  torch-bearer 
carrying  a  march-paine,  wilh  a  bottle  of  wine  on  either  arme. 

**  Mwiuning.  In  a  masquing  pied  suite,  wilh  a  visor,  his  torch-bearer  carrying  the  boxe,  and 
riaging  It. 

'*  WoMsall,  Like  a  neat  sempstcr,  and  songster ;  her  page  bearing  a  browne  bowle,  drest  wilh 
ribbands,  and  rosemarie  before  her. 

*'  Qferrng.     In  a  short  gowne,  with  a  porter's  stalTe  in  his  hand  ;  a  wylh  borne  before  him, 
a  bason  by  his  torch-bearer, 

'*  Babie^Coehe.     Drest  like  a  boy.  In  a  fine  long  coat,  biggin,  bib,  muckender,  and  a  liule 
^er ;  his  usher  bearing  a  great  cake  with  abeane»  and  a  pease."  f 

Of  these  personified  attributes  we  have  already  noticed,  at  some  length,  the 
most  material,  such  as  Misrule,  Carol!,  New-Year* s-Gift  and  Wassail ;  to  the 
account,  however,  which  has  been  given  of  the  Summer  Lord  of  Misrule,  from 
Stabbes*s  ^'  Anatomie  of  Abuses,'*  it  will  be  here  necessary  to  add,  that  the  sway 
of  this  mock  prince,  both  in  town  and  country,  was  still  more  absolute  during  the 
Christmas-holiday;  ''what  time,"  says  Holinshed,  ''of  old  ordinarie  course 
there  is  alwaies  one  appointed  to  make  sport  in  the  court,  called  commonlie  Lord 
of  Misrule:  whose  office  is  not  unknowne  to  such  as  have  beene  brought  up  in 
Doblemen*s  houses,  and  among  great  housekeepers,  which  use  liberal  feasting  in 
that  season.'*  ^  Stowe,  likewise,  has  recorded,  in  his  Survey,  the  universal  domi- 
nation of  this  holiday  monarch. 

"  lo  the  feast  of  Christmas,"  he  remarks,  "  there  was  in  the  king's  house,  wheresoever  he  was 
lodged,  a  Lord  of  Misrule,  or  Master  of  merry  Dcsporls,  and  the  like  bad  yee  in  the  house  of 

•  A  buadreth  cood  poynte*  of  hntbandrjr,  1567.  p.  10. 

*-  ChrislMM,  Itis  Masque ;  as  it  was  presented  at  Court  1616.    Jonson's  Works,  folio  edit.  1640,  t ol.  ii. 

t  HoliMiMd*s  Chrouclet,  f oL  iii.  p.  i0».  edit.  ISOa 
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etery  noblemao  of  honour,  or  good  worship,  were  he  splrltuall  or  temporall.  Amongst  the  whirh, 
the  Maior  of  London,  and  either  of  the  SherifTet  had  iheir  several  I^rdf  of  Miimle,  ever  cob- 
tending  without  qnarrell  or  offence,  who  should  make  the  rarest  pastimes  to  delight  the  beholders. 
These  Lords  beginning  their  rule  on  Alhallow  Eve,  continued  the  same  til  the  morrow  after  the 
feast  of  the  Purification,  commonly  called  Candlemas-daj :  In  all  which  space,  there  were  fiae 
and  sobtill  disguisings,  mashes  and  mummeries,  with  playing  at  cardes  for  counters,  naylcs  and 
points  in  every  house,  more  for  pastime  than  for  gaine."  * 

In  short,  the  directions  which  are  to  be  found  for  a  grand  Christmas  in  the 
capital,  were  copied  with  equal  splendour  and  profusion  in  the  housf^  of  th** 
opulent  gentlemen  in  the  country,  who  made  it  a  point  to  be  even  lavish  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  We  may,  therefore,  consider  the  following  description  a$ 
applying  accurately  to  the  Christmas  hospitality  of  the  Baron*s  hall. 

**  On  Christmas-day,  service  in  the  church  ended,  the  gentlemen  presenUy  repair  lolo  the  hall 
to  breakfast,  with  brawn,  mustard,  and  malmsey. 

*'  At  dinner  the  butler,  appointed  for  the  Christmas,  is  to  see  the  tables  covered  and  furnished: 
and  the  ordinary  butlers  of  the  bouse  are  decently  to  set  bread,  napliins,  and  trenchers,  in  good 
form,  at  every  table ;  with  spoones  and  knives.  At  the  first  course  is  served  in  a  fair  and  large 
bore's  head,  upon  a  silver  platter,  with  minstralsye. 

*'  Two  *  servants'  arc  to  attend  at  supper,  and  to  bear  two  fair  torches  of  wai^  neit  before  tbr 
musicians  and  trumpeters,  and  stand  above  the  fire  with  the  music,  till  the  first  course  Iw  served 
in  through  the  hall.  Which  performed,  they,  with  the  music,  are  to  return  into  the  buttery.  The 
like  course  Is  to  t>e  observed  In  all  things,  during  the  time  of  Christmas. 

'*  At  night,  before  supper,  are  revels  and  dancing,  and  so  also  after  supper,  daring  the  twelve 
dales  of  Christmas.  The  Master  of  the  Kevels  is,  after  dinner  and  supper,  to  sing  a  caroll,  or 
song ;  and  command  other  gentlemen  then  there  present  to  sing  with  him  and  the  company  ;  aad 
so  it  is  very  decently  performed."  f 

Beside  the  revelry  and  dancing  hero  mentioned,  we  may  add,  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary, at  this  season,  after  tlie  Christmas  sports  and  games  had  been  indulged 
in,  until  the  performers  were  weary,  to  gather  round  the  ruddy  fire,  and  tell  tales 
of  legendary  lore,  or  popular  su|XTstition.  Ilerrick,  recording  tlie  diversions 
of  this  period,  mentions  one  of  them  as  consisting  of  *^  winter's  tales  about  the 
hearth  ;'*:|:  and  Grose,  speaking  of  the  source  whence  he  had  derived  many  of  the 
superstitions  narrated  in  the  concluding  section  of  his  *'  Provincial  Glossary," 
says,  that  he  gives  them,  as  they  had,  from  age  to  age,  l>een  '*  relate<l  to  a  clos- 
ing circle  of  attentive  hearers,  assembled  in  a  winter's  evening,  round  the  capa- 
cious chimney  of  an  old  hall  or  manor-house  ;**  and  he  adds,  that  tales  of  thb 
description  formed,  among  our  ancestors,  *'  a  principal  part  of  niral  conversatioo, 
in  all  largo  assemblies,  and  particularly  those  in  Christmas  holidays,  during  the 
burning  of  the  Yule-block."  § 

Of  the  conviviality  which  universally  reigned  during  these  holidays,  a  good 
estimate  may  be  taken  by  a  few  lines  from  the  author  of  Ilosperides,  who,  ad- 
dressing a  friend  at  Christmas-tide,  makes  the  following  request : 


-— —  "  When  your  faces  shine 
With  bucksoine  meat  and  c4ip*riDg  wine, 
Renemher  us  in  cups  full  crown*d,— 
Untill  the  fired  chcsnutN  leape 
For  joy,  to  see  the  fruits  ye  reape 
Prom  the  plumpe  challice,  and  the  cup, 
That  tempts  till  it  be  tossed  up  :— 


— i—  ^—  — carouse 

Till  Liher  Pater**  twirles  the  hooae 
Al>out  your  eares ; 

*'  Then**  to  the  bagpipe  all  addreaac. 
Till  sleep  takes  piMe  of  wearineaae  : 
And  thuK  throughout,  with  Christ 
Frolick  the  full  twelve  holy-day ea-^ff 


•  8t«»w«'ii  Survey  of  l»iKlfMi.  p.  149.  «'dil.  J618. 

f  Nicli«U\  PniKrcovH  aud  l>roc«»siou«  of  Qiic-cn  Elizabi'th.  vol.  i.  n.  SO,  21.    Anno  1661. 
J.  Hr«ipfriili"»«  p.  145  $  Provincial  Gloawiry,  Prvfacv,  p.  8.  8>o.  1787. 

*•  Lib^r  i'aUr^  I^Act:hu.«. 
•f-f  lli-^iM-rijIii,  |i.  146.     Tho  followini;  pa)ivi(;c«  plare  iu  a  ulronif  and  intcreittinf  point  of  view,  tkeho*- 

RiUlity  of  our  aoci-oUir*  during  iIun  keaNon  of  the  >(-ar,  and  will  add  not  a  little  U)  llie  imprt**MfMi  drritrd 
'om  thr  text. 

**  lltTfU»for«s  nfiblrmrn  and  scntlcmcn  of  fair  o«ilAt(>«  liad  thtir  heralds  who  wore  their  cn«|«  vt  mimtfl 
ChristnuM,  and  at  other  M>l<^uie  time*,  and  rrytid  lamiMe  thrice.  T1m*>  liv«*d  in  th«  coualry  hkt  prfti 
king*.    Thiy  alwa)»  tat  in  Gothic  HalU  where  the  Mumming*  and  Loaf-^tccdinf,  and  Cflhrf '"   ' 
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We  shall  close  this  detail  of  the  ceremonies  and  festivities  of  Christmas  with  a 
passage  from  the  descriptive  muse  of  Sir  Waller  Scott,  in  which  he  has  col- 
lected, with  his  usual  accuracy,  and  with  his  almost  unequalled  power  of  costume- 
painting,  nearly  all  the  striking  circumstances  which  distinguished  the  celebra- 
tion of  this  high  festival,  from  an  early  period  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  They  form  a  picture  which  must  delight,  both  from  the  nature  of  its 
subject,  and  from  the  truth  and  mellowness  of  its  colouring. 


**  Well  our  Christian  sires  of  old 

Loved  when  the  year  its  course  had  rolled, 

Aad  brought  hUthe  Christmas  back  again, 

W^ith  all  his  hospitable  train. 

I>omestiG  and  religious  rite 

Gave  honour  to  tl^  holy  night : 

On  Christmas  eve  the  bells  were  rung ; — 

The  damsel  donned  her  kirtle  sheen ; 

The  hail  was  dressed  with  holly  green  ; 

Forth  to  the  wood  did  merry-men  go, 

To  gather  in  the  misletoe. 

Thra  opened  wide  the  baron's  hall 

To  vassal,  tenant,  serf  and  all ; 

Power  laid  his  rod  or  rule  aside, 

And  Ceremony  doffed  his  pride. 

The  heir  with  roses  In  his  shoes. 

That  night  might  village  partner  chuse ; 

The  lord,  underogating,  share 

The  vulgar  game  of  **  post  and  pair." 

All  hailed,  with  uncontrolled  delight. 

And  general  voice,  the  happy  night, 

That  to  the  cottage,  as  the  crown, 

Brought  tidings  of  salvation  down. 

The  fire  with  well  dried  logs  supply 
Went  roaring  up  the  chimney  wide ; 
Tiie  huge  hall-tablets  oaken  face, 
Scnibb^  tdl  it  shone,  the  day  to 
Bore  then  upon  its  massive  board 
No  mark  to  part  the  squire  and  lord. 
Then  was  brought  in  the  lusty  brawn. 


By  old  blue-coated  serving-man ; 

Then  the  grim  boar's-head  frowned  on  high. 

Crested  with  bays  and  rosemary. 

Well  can  the  green-garbed  ranger  tell. 

How,  when,  and  where,  the  monster  fell ; 

What  dogs  before  his  death  he  tore, 

And  all  the  baiting  of  the  boar. 

The  wassal  round,  in  good  brown  bowls. 

Garnished  with  ribbons,  blithely  trowls. 

There  the  huee  sirloin  reeked :  hard  by 

Plumb-porridge  stood,  and  Christmas  pye ; 

Nor  failed  old  Scotland  to  produce. 

At  such  high  tide,  her  savoury  goose. 

Then  came  the  merry  masquers  in, 

And  carols  roared  with  blithesome  din ; 

If  unmelodious  was  the  song, 

It  was  a  hearty  note  and  strong. 

Who  lists  may  in  their  mumming  see 

Traces  of  ancient  mystery ; 

>^  hite  shirts  supplied  the  masquerade. 

And  smutted  cheeks  the  visors  made ; 

But,  O !  what  masquers,  richly  dight. 

Can  boast  of  bosoms  half  so  light ! 

England  was  merry  England,  when 

Old  Christmas  brought  his  sports  again. 

Twas  Christmas  broached  the  mightiest  ale ; 

Twas  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale ; 

A  Christmas  gambol  oft  could  cheer 

The  poor  man's  heart  through  half  the  year.''* 


the 


sfiorts,  were  performed.    The  hearth  was  comroooly  in  the  middle ;  whence  the  saying,  round  about  our 
nNd-ire."    ijitiquarian  Repertory,  No.  zxvL  from  the  MS.  Collections  of  Aubrey,  dated  1678. 

**  An  English  Ueotlemao  at  the  o|>eoing  of  the  great  day,  t.  e.  on  Christmas  Day  in  the  momioff,  had  all 
Itt*  %twmat»  and  neighbours  entered  bis  Hall  by  day-break.  The  strong  beer  was  broached,  and  the  black- 
jarks  went  plentifullr  about  with  toa»t,  sugar,  nutmegg,  aod  good  Cheshire  cheese.  The  Hackin  (the 
peat  sausage)  must  be  boiled  by  day-break,  or  eUe  two  young  men  must  take  the  maiden  (i.  s.  the  cook), 
by  the  arms  and  run  her  round  the  market  place  till  she  is  ashamed  of  her  laziness. 

**  la  Christmass  Holidays,  the  tables  were  all  spread  from  the  first  to  the  last ;  the  sirloins  of  beef,  the 
■iaccd  pie«,  the  plumb-porridge,  the  capons,  turkejs,  geese,  and  plumb-puddings,  were  all  brought  upon 

le  board :  every  one  eat  heartily,  and  was  welcome,  which  gave  nse  to  the  proverb,  *  Merry  in  the  nail 

'"n  beards  wag  alU*    From  a  Tract  entitled  **  Round  about  our  Coed-Fire,  or  Christmas  Bnterlain- 
ts ;"  of  which  the  first  edition  wa«  published,  I  believe,  about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  centurv. 

*'  Our  anecslors  considered  Christmas  in  the  double  light  of  a  holy  commemoration  and  a  chearful  fes- 
tival ;  aad  accordingly  dittiosuished  it  by  devotion,  by  vacation  fi^om  business,  by  merriment  and  boa- 
pitality.  They  seemed  eagerly  bent  to  make  themselves  and  every  bodr  about  them  happy.— The  great 
ball  reaounded  with  the  tumultuous  joys  of  servants  and  tenants,  and  the  gambols  they  played  served  as 
tiHiisinifnt  to  the  lord  of  the  mansion  and  hta  family,  who,  by  encouraging  every  art  conducive  to  mirth 
and  eaterlaiameflt,  endeai oured  to  soften  the  rigour  of  the  season,  and  mitigate  the  influence  of  winter." — 
The  Worid,  No.  104. 

«  Scotfs  Marmioa.    Introduction  to  Canto  Sixth.    8vo.  edit.  p.  300—303. 

**  At  present,  Christmas  meeting,"  remarks  Mr.  Brady,  **  are  chitfly  confined  to  family  parties,  happy, 
it  in^i»t  oe  ooofemed,  though  less  jovial  in  their  nature ;  perhaps,  too,  less  beneficial  to  society,  because 
ihey  can  be  enjoyed  on  other  days  not,  as  oridnally  was  the  case,  set  apart  for  more  aeoeral  convi- 
vudiiy  aad  sociability  ;  not  such  as  our  old  ballads  proclaim,  and  history  confirms,  in  which  the  most 
frigid  lempers  gave  way  to  relaxation,  and  all  in  eager  joy  were  ready  to  exclaim,  in  honour  of  the 
intavity,— 

'*  For,  since  such  delights  are  thine, 
Christmas,  with  thy  bands  1  join.^        Ciavii  Caitnclaria,  vol.  ii.  p..319. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Country  continued— Wakes— Fairs— Wedding— Borialt. 

Hating  described,  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  was  consistent  with  the  nature  of 
our  work,  the  various  circumstances  accompanying  the  celebration  of  the  roost 
remarkable  holidays  and  festivals,  in  tlie  country,  during  the  age  of  Shakspeare, 
from  whose  inimitable  compositions  we  have  drawn  many  pertinent  illustratieiif 
on  nearly  all  the  subjects  as  they  passed  before  us  ;  we  shall  proceed,  in  the  prr- 
sent  chapter,  to  notice  those  remaining  topics  which  are  calculated  to  complete, 
on  the  scale  adopted,  a  tolerably  correct  view  of  rural  manners  and  customs,  as 
they  existed  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth,  and  prior  portion  of  the  seventeenth, 
century. 

A  natural  transition  will  carry  us,  from  the  description  of  the  rural  festival,  to 
the  gaieties  of  the  Wake  or  Fair.  Of  these  terms,  indeed,  the  former  originalh 
implied  the  vigil  which  preceded  the  festi\al  in  honour  of  the  Saint  to  whom  the 

{»arish-church  was  dedicated  ;  for  "  on  the  Eve  of  this  day,"  remarks  Mr.  Bor- 
aso,  in  his  Cornwall,  **  prayers  were  said,  and  hymns  were  sung  all  niisht  in  the 
church  ;  and  from  these  watchings  the  festivals  were  stiled  Wakes  ;  which  name 
still  continues  in  many  parts  of  England,  though  the  vigils  have  been  long  alKH 
lislied.''*  The  religious  institution,  however,  of  the  Wake,  whether  held  on  the 
vigil  or  Sainfs  day,  was  soon  forgotten  ;  mirth  and  feasting  early  became  tlk' 
chief  objects  of  this  meeting,  f  and  it,  at  length,  degenerated  into  something  ap- 
proaching towards  a  secular  Fair.  These  Wakes  or  Fairs,  which  were  rendenMi 
more  popular  in  proportion  as  they  deviated  from  their  devotional  origin,  were, 
until  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  always  held  on  a  Sunday  and  its  eve,  a  cus- 
tom that  continued  to  he  partially  observed  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  ;  hence  ale-houses,  and  places  of  public  resort,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  church-yards,  the  former  scene  of  Wakes,  were  still  common  at  ttn? 
close  of  Shakspeare*s  life  ;  thus  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  describing  a  Sexton,  in 
his  '*  Characters,"  published  in  1616,  says  :  "  At  every  church-style  comnaonly 
there's  an  al(»-house  ;  where  let  him  (the  Sexton)  bee  found  never  so  idle-pated, 
luv  is  still  a  grave  drunkard." 

The  increasing  licentiousness  and  conviviality,  howe\er,  which  attended  these 
churcli-yard  assemblies,  frequented  as  they  were  by  pedlars  and  hawkers  of 
e\ery  description,  finally  occasioned  their  suppression  in  all  places,  at  least, 
where  much  traffic  was  expected.  In  their  room  regular  Fairs  were  established, 
to  which  in  central  or  |>eculiar  stations,  the  resort,  at  lixed  periods,  was  im- 
mense. 

Yet  the  Wake,  the  meeting  for  mere  festivity  and  frolic,  still  continued  is 
every  village  and  small  town,  and  though  not  preceded  by  any  vigil  in  the  church, 
was  popularly  termed  the  Wakt»-l)ay.     Tusser,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  *•  OW 

*  BniDd  OD  Bourne  N  Antiquiticfi,  p.  333. 

t  Mr.  Stnitt,  in  n  qm»lation  frriro  an  old  MS.  Irjceml  of  St.  John  the  Baptiat,  prencr^rd  in  Du|[<lnlr** 
Warwick «hirr,  tclU  ii«, — **  In  the  befpuninf  of  hoh  churrhr,  it  was  no  that  the  |»e|)ul  cam  to  llic  rluirW 
wrilh  •■nnd''llvii  brinnyuir.  and  wold  ncate  and  comme  with  Light  toward  the  chirrhe  in  their  dexotitm%,  aad 
after  thef  (v\\  to  le^herie  aud  M>iig«,  daiinces,  harping,  piping,  and  al«M>  to  glotony  and  Mnne,  Sic.'* — ^irt« 
and  i'avtinif^,  p  32i. 

*  It  ap|K-am,''  '-nyn  Mr.  Brand,  **tliat  in  aiioient  limiHi  ihe  parish ionem  bnwght  rmsAt§  mt  Ibr  Kr««l  nf 
Ordiraliim.  wherewith  U»  »trew  the  Church,  and  (rtHn  that  circumntance  the  Pe»ti«it]r  il<(rlf  haa  obniar^ 
the  tttkm**  it(  Ruskhearimg,  which  wcun  for  a  Country- Wake  io  a  GloMarjr  to  the  Lancaaliiiv  dialect  * 
Braodap.  EUi*,  vol.  i.  p.  436. 
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Guise/*  hfts  not  forgotten  this  season  of  merriment ;  on  the  contrary,  he  seems  to 
nelcome  its  return  with  much  cordiality  : — 

• 

**  Fil  oven  fal  of  flawnes,  Oinnie  passe  not  Tor  sleepe, 
to  morrow  thy  father  his  wake-daie  wil  keepe : 
Then  every  wanton  may  danse  at  hir  wil, 

both  Tomkiu  and  Tomlin,  and  Jankin  with  6i1.>* ' 

Mr.  Hilman,  in  his  edition  of  Tusser,  has  made  the  following  observations  on 
tills  passage.  —  **  Waking  in  the  church/*  says  he, ''  was  left  oif  because  of  some 
abuses,  and  we  see  here  it  was  converted  to  wakeing  at  the  oven.  The  other  con- 
tinued down  to  our  author's  days,  and  in  a  great  many  places  continues  still  to  be 
observed  with  all  sorts  of  rural  merriments;  such  as  dancing,  wrestling,  cudgel- 
playing,  etc."  Bourne  observes,  that  the  feasting  and  sporting,  on  this  occasion, 
usually  lasted  for  two  or  three  days ;  f  and  Bishop  Hall  gives  an  impressive  idea  of 
the  revelry  and  glee  which  distinguished  these  rural  assemblages,  when  he  ex- 
claims, ^*  What  should  I  speak  of  our  merry  Wakes,  and  May  games — in  all 
which  put  together,  you  may  well  say,  no  Greek  can  be  merrier  than  they. :{: 
Indeed  from  one  end  ofj  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  from  north  to  south,  it  would 
appear,  that,  among  the  country-villages,  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  her 
two  immediate  successors,  Wakes  formed  one  of  the  principal  amusements  of  the 
peasantry,  and  were  anticipated  with  much  eagerness  and  expectation.  In  confir- 
matioB  of  this  we  need  only  remark  that  Drayton,  speaking  of  (.ancashire,  de- 
clares, that 

■  ** every  village  smokes  at  wakes  with  lusty  cheer;**  § 

and  that  Herrick,  in  Devonshire,  has  written  a  very  curious  little  poem,  ^^  The 
Wake/'  which,  as  strikingly  descriptive  of  the  various  business  of  this  festivity, 
claims  here  an  introduction  :  — 


**  Come  Anthea,  let  us  two 
Go  to  feaift,  as  others  do. 
Tarts  and  custards,  creams  and  cakes, 
Are  the  junketu  sUlI  at  Wakes : 
Unto  which  the  trihes  resort, 
Where  the  businesse  is  the  sport : 
Morris-dancers  thou  shalt  see, 
Marian  too  in  pageutrie : 
And  a  Mimick  to  derise 
Mmmj  grinning  properties. 
Players  there  will  be,  and  those 
ia  action  as  In  clothes : 


Yet  with  strutting  they  will  please 
The  incurious  villages. 
Neer  the  dying  of  the  day. 
There  will  be  a  cudgel  1  play, 
Where  a  coxcomb  will  be  broke, 
Ere  a  good  word  can  be  spoke  : 
But  the  anger  ends  all  here, 
Dreiicht  in  ale,  or  drowned  iu  becre. 
Happy  Rusticks,  best  content 
With  the  cheapest  merriment : 
And  possesse  no  other  feare, 
Than  to  want  the  Wake  neu  yeare.**  ** 

Of  the  pedlars  or  hawkers  who,  in  general,  formed  a  constituent  part  of  these 
village-wakes,  an  accurate  idea  may  be  drawn  from  the  character  of  the  pedlar 
Autolycus,  in  the  Winter*s  Tale  of  Shakspeare,  who  is  delineated  with  the  poet's 
customary  strength  of  pencil,  rich  humour,  and  fidelity  to  nature.  The  wares  in 
which  he  dealt  are  curiously  enumerated  in  the  following  passages  : — 

^  Serv.  He  hath  tongs,  Tor  mien,  or  women,  of  all  sizes;  no  milliner  can  so  fit  his  customers  with 
gloves  :f  |-  he  has  the  prettiest  lore-songs  Tor  maids ;  he  hath  ribands  of  all  the  colours  i*  the  rainbow ; 
points  BMre  than  all  the  lawyers  in  Bohemia  can  learnedly  handle,  though  they  come  to  him  by 
the  crone;  ^  inkles,  caddisses,  cambricks,  lawns  t  why,  he  sings  them  over,  as  they  were  gods  or 
giMJocases:  you  would  think,  a  smock  were  a  she-angel;  he  so  chants  to  the  slee▼e•^hand,  and  the 
aboot  the  square  ont  Act  iv.  sc.  S. 

**  Enter  Autolycue^  ainging. 

**  Lawn,  as  white  as  driren  snow ; 
Cyprus,  black  as  e*er  was  crow ; 

*  iVimmu\  Tu»Mfr,  p.  81.  t  Bourae'8  Antiqult.  Vulg  p.  330 

t  Trimiph  of  Pleasure,  p.  33. 

$  Cb«lneni'»Poctfl,ToLiv.  p.  378.   Poly-OIbion,Soug  xxui.  *'  llcNiiindes, p.  300,301. 

■r-\  lo  Shakiipeare  «  lime  the  buaineff«»  of  the  milliner  was  tnuisaclc«l  by  men. 

it  CWdiisacs,— «  kind  of  narrow  wornted  galloon. 
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Gloves  as  sweet  as  damask  roses ; 

Masks  for  faces,  and  for  noses ; 

Bug!e  bracelet,  necklace-amber, 

Perfume  for  a  lady^s  chamber : 

Golden  quoifs,  and  stomachers. 

For  my  lads  to  give  their  dears; 

Pins  and  poking-sticks  of  steel. 

What  maids  lack  from  bead  to  heel : 

Come,  buy  of  roe,  come ;  come  boy,  come  buy ; 

Buy,  lads,  or  else  yoar  lasses  cry : 

Come  buy,  &c/'  Act  W,  sc  t. 

At  the  close  of  the  feast  Autolycus  is  represented  as  re-entering,  and  declaring 
'*  Ila,  ha  I  what  a  fool  honesty  is  I  and  trust,  his  sworn  brother,  a  very  aimpk 
gentleman  I  I  have  sold  all  my  trumpery  ;  not  a  counterfeit  stone,  not  a  ribaml, 
glass,  pomander  *,  brooch,  tabltvbook,  ballad,  knife,  tape,  glove,  shoe-lye,  brace- 
let, horn-ring,  to  keep  my  pack  from  fasting  :  they  throng  who  should  buy  fint; 
as  if  my  trinkets  had  been  hallowed,  and  brought  a  benediction  to  the  buyer.** f 

In  the  North,  the  Village-Wake  is  still  kept  up,  under  the  title  of  The  Uopptng, 
a  word  deri\ed  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  thus  applied,  because  dancing  ^as  the 
favourite  amusement  of  these  meetings.  The  reign  of  Elizabeth,  indeed,  was 
marked  by  a  peculiar  propensity  to  this  exercise,  and  neither  wake  nor  feast  couM 
be  properly  celebrated  without  the  country  lads  and  lasses  footing  it  on  the  grrea 
or  yard,  or  in  bad  weather,  in  the  Manor-hall. 

In  an  old  play,  entitled  '*  A  Woman  Killed  With  Kindness,"  the  productioo 
of  Thomas  Ileywood,  and  acted  in  1004,  is  to  be  found  a  very  humorous  de^ 
scription  of  one  of  these  Iloppings,  and  particularly  curious,  as  it  enumerates  tbc* 
names  of  the  dances  then  in  vogue  among  these  rustic  performers.  The  poet,  after 
remarking  that  now 


*  the  mad  lads 


And  country  lasses,  every  mother's  child, 
With  nosegays  and  bride  laces  in  their  hats, 
Dance  all  their  country  measures,  rounds  and  jigs,** 

thus  introduces  his  couples  : 

'*  Jenkin,  Come,  Nick,  take  you  Joan  Miniver  to  trace  withal;  Jack  Slime,  traverse  you  with 
Sisly  Milk-pail;  I  will  take  Jane  Trubkin,  and  Roger  Brickbat  shall  have  Isabel  Motley;  aad  m« 
strike  up ;  we'll  have  a  crash  here  in  the  yard.— 

Jack  Slime.  Foot  it  quickly ;  if  the  ronsic  overcome  not  my  roelaiicholy,  I  shall  quarrel ;  mmi  if 
they  do  not  suddenly  strike  up,  1  shall  presently  strike  them  down. 

Jen,     No  quarrelling,  for  God's  sake:  truly,  if  you  do,  I  shall  set  a  knave  hetween  ye. 

Jack  8Ume.     1  come  to  dance,  not  to  quarrel ;  come,  what  shall  it  be  ?  Rogero  ? 

Jen.    Rogero!  no;  vtc  will  dance  *The  beginning  of  the  World.* 

Sittp.    1  love  no  dance  so  well,  as  '  John,  come  kiss  me  now.* 

SicAofa§.    1  have  ere  now  deserved  a  cushion  ;  call  for  the  Cushion-dance. 

a.  Brick.    For  my  part,  1  like  nothing  so  well  as  *  Tom  Tyler.* 

Jen,     No;  well  have  'The  hunting  of  the  Fok.' 

Jack  Slime.    *  The  flay!  the  Hay  !  *  there*s  nothing  like  '  The  Ilay.' 

Nick.    I  have  said,  do  say,  and  will  say  again. 

Jen.    Rvery  man  agree  to  have  it  as  Nick  says. 

All.     Content. 

Nick.     It  hath  been,  it  now  is,  and  it  shall  be. 

Stelp.     What?  Mr.  Nicholas?   What? 

Sick.     '  Put  on  your  smock  a  Monday.' 

Jen.  So,  the  dance  will  come  cleanly  oflf:  come,  for  God's  sake,  agree  of  something;  if  joa  Ukr 
not  that,  put  it  to  the  musicians;  or  let  me  speak  for  all,  and  well  have  *  hellenger's  RoomL' 

A//.     That,  that,  that! 

Sick.     No,  1  am  resolved,  thus  it  shall  be.     First  take  hands,  then  take  ye  to  your  bed*. 


*  Pomander, —tk  litilc  ball  of  perfumcf  worn  cither  in  the  pocket  or  about  tbt  neck, 
t  Act.  ir.  sc.  iii. 
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Jtn.    Why,  would  you  have  us  run  away  ? 

Sick.     No ;  but  I  would  have  you  shake  your  heels.    Music,  strike  up. 

They  dance.'' ^ 

The  Fair  or  greater  wake  was  usually  held,  as  bath  been  observed,  in  a  central 
situation,  and  its  period  and  duration  were,  as  at  present,  proclaimed  by  law.  It 
»as  a  scene  of  exteosive  business  as  well  as  of  pleasure ;  for  before  provincial  cities 
lad  attained  either  wealth  or  consequence,  all  communication  between  them  was 
lifficult,  and  neither  the  necessaries  nor  the  elegances  of  life  could  be  procured 
Hit  at  stated  times,  and  at  fixed  dep6ts.  It  was  usual,  therefore,  to  go  fifty  or  a 
lundred  miles  to  one  of  these  fairs,  in  order  both  to  purchase  goods  and  accom- 
Dodations  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  dispose  of  the  superfluous  products  of  art 
>f  cultivation.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  the  monks  of  the  priories  of  Maxtoke 
n  Warwickshire,  and  of  Bicester  in  Oxfordshire,  laid  in  their  annual  stores  of 
^mmon  necessaries  at  Sturbridge  Fair  in  Cambridgeshire,  at  least  one  hundred 
Biles  distant,  and  notwithstanding  the  two  cities  of  Oxford  and  Coventry  were  in 
beir  immediate  neighbourhood. f  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  it  appears,  from 
the  Household-Book  of  Henry  Percy,  fifth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  that  his  Lord- 
rtiip's  family  were  supplied  with  necessaries  for  the  whole  year  from  fairs.  **  He 
Ibit  stands  charged  with  my  Lordes  House  for  the  houll  Yeir,  if  he  maye  possible, 
»hall  be  at  all  Faires,  where  the  greice  Emptions  shall  be  boughtc  for  the  House, 
Ibr  the  houll  Yeir,  as  Wine,  Wax,  Beifles,  Muttons,  Wheite  and  Malt;"  %  and,  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Tusser  recommends  to  his  farmer  the  same  plan,  both  for 
jNirchase  and  sale  : 

**  At  Bartilmewtide,  or  at  Sturbridge  faire, 

buie  that  as  is  needful,  thy  house  to  repaire  : 
Then  sel  to  thy  protit,  both  butter  and  cheese, 
who  buieth  it  sooner,  the  mdre  he  shall  leese.*^  S 

That  this  custom  prevailed  until  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
ind  to  nearly  the  same  extent,  is  evident  from  a  note  on  the  just  quoted  lines  of 
Tusser  by  Mr.  Hilman.  '*  Sturbridge  fair,"  says  he,  **  stocks  the  country  [name- 
ly, Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex)  with  clothes,  and  all  other  houshold  necessaries, 
lod  (the  farmers)  again,  sell  their  butter  and  cheese,  and  whatever  else  remains 
»  their  hands ;  nay,  there  the  shopkeepers  supply  themselves  with  divers  sorts 
>f  commodities." 

In  the  third  year,  indeed,  of  James  I.,  Sturbridge  Fair  began  to  acquire  such 
■debrity,  that  hackney  coaches  attended  it  from  London  ;  and  it  subsequently 
lecame  so  extensive  that  for  several  years  not  less  than  sixty  coaches  have  been 
mown  to  ply  at  this  fair,  then  esteemed  the  largest  in  England. 

Sturbridge  Fair  is  still  annually  proclaimed,  but  now  in  such  a  state  of  de- 
line,  that  its  extinction,  at  least  in  a  commercial  light,  cannot  be  far  distant. 

To  these  brief  notices  of  wakes  and  fairs,  it  may  be  necessary  to  subjoin  a  slight 
letaii  of  the  state  of  Country-Inns  and  Ale-houses  during  the  age  of  Shakspeare. 

To  **  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn"  is  a  proverbial  phrase,  which  the  poet  has 
»hced  in  the  mouth  of  Falstatf,  and  which  implies  a  degree  of  comfort  which 
las  always  been  the  peculiar  attribute  of  an  English  house  of  public  entertainment. 

That  it  was  not  less  felt  and  enjoyed  in  Shakspeare*s  time  than  in  our  own,  is 
ery  apparent  from  the  accounts  which  have  been  left  us  by  Harrison  and  Fynes 
lor}  son  ;  the  former  writing  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth,  and  the  latter  at 
he  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century.  These  descriptions,  which  are 
uriously  faithful  and  highly  interesting,  paint  the  provincial  hostelries  of  England 

*  Aorieot  British  Drama,  vol  u.  p.  435,  436.  The  third  edition  of  "<  A  Woman  Killed  With  Kindness,'' 
rat  rriii44*d  in  4to.  1617. 

-{•  \\'art«»n'«  History  of  English  Poetry,  toI.  i.  p.  279.  note. 

t  K«tabii«hnK>nt  and  Expeuces  of  the  Houseliold  of  iienry  Percy,  the  fifth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  A.D. 
512.  p.  4tl7. 

^  irUmauS  Totter,  p.  110. 
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as  iu  a  most  flouri^shin^  state,  and,  according  to  Harrison,  indeed,  greatly  suprrinr 
to  tliose  wliicii  existed  in  tlie  metropolis. 


**  Those  townes/'  says  (he  historian,  *'  that  we  call  (borowfalret,  have  great  aod 
innes  bullded  in  them,  for  the  receiving  of  such  travellers  and  strangers  as  paste  to  and  fru.  Tkf 
manner  or  harbouring  wherein,  is  not  like  to  that  of  some  other  countries,  In  which  Ibe  boit  m 
gnodman  of  the  house  doolh  chalenge  a  iordiie  |authorite  over  his  ghests,  but  clean  oiherwitr,  sM 
every  man  may  use  his  inne  as  his  owne  house  in  England,  and  have  for  bis  mooie  bow  grert  m 
little  varietie  of  vittels,  and  what  other  service  himseife  shall  thinlie  eipedienl  to  call  for.  0» 
iunes  are  also  verie  well  furnished  with  napcrie,  bedding,  and  lapisserie,  especialUe  with  oapcrk: 
for  t>eslde  the  linnen  used  at  the  tables,  which  is  commonlie  washe«i  dailie,  issucb  and  soMicfc 
as  l)clongeth  unlo  the  estate  and  calling  of  the  gbest.  Ech  coromer  is  sure  to  tie  ia  cleaue  sbcdi, 
whereiu  no  man  hath  beene  lodged  since  they  came  from,  the  landresse,  or  out  of  ibe  water 
wherein  they  were  last  washed.  If  the  traveller  have  an  horsse,  bis  bed  dooth  cost  bim  mrfbiof. 
but  if  he  go  on  foole  he  is  sure  to  paie  a  penie  for  the  same  :  but  whether  be  be  h«i 
footman  if  his  chamber  be  onre  appointed  he  may  carle  the  kaie  with  him,  at  of  bis  owne 
so  long  as  he  lodgelh  there.  If  he  Iooj^c  oughts  whitest  he  abideth  in  the  inne,  the  boi^t  is 
by  a  generall  ctistome  to  restore  the  damage,  so  that  there  is  no  greater  seruritie  anie  where  Un 
travellers  than  in  the  pretest  ins  of  England.'*  He  tlien.  after  enumerating  the  depred^lioni la 
which  travellers  are  subject  on  the  ruad,  completes  the  picture  by  the  following  additional  luucbcs. 
**  In  all  innes  wc  have  plenlie  of  ale,  biere,  and  sundrie  kinds  of  wine,  and  such  is  the  captrilw 
of  some  of  them,  that  they  arc  able  to  lodge  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  pertuns,  aod  Ikcir 
horsscs  at  ease,  and  thereto  with  a  verie  short  warning  make  such  provision  for|their  did,  as  I* 
him  that  is  unacquainted  withall  may  seeme  to  be  incredible.  And  it  is  a  world  to  see  bow  ttk 
oHuer  of  them  cuntendeili  with  ,othcr  fur  goodnessc  of  interteinment  of  their  gbestt,  at  aboil 
finesse  and  change  of  linnen,  furniture  of  bedding,  beautic  of  rooms,  service  at  the  table.  coilH* 
nesse  of  plate,  strength  of  drinke,  varietie  of  wines,  or  well  using  of  horsses.  Finallie  there  it 
not  so  much  omitted  among  them  as  the  gorgeousncs  of  their  verie  signes  at  their  dooret,  wlMrefca 
some  d(M)  consume  thirlic  or  forlie  pounds,  a  meere  vanitie  in  mine  opinion,  but  to  Yaine  wM 
they  needs  be,  and  that  not  oneiie  to  give  some  outward  token  of  the  inne  keeper's  wellb,  bil 
also  to  procure  good  ghe^ts  to  the  frequenting  of  their  houses,  in  hope  there  to  be  well  used.**  * 

"  As  soone  as  a  passenger  comes  to  an  inne,"  remarks  IMoryson,  **  the  servants  run  lobia. 
and  <me  takes  Ids  horse  and  walkes  him  till  he  be  cold,  then  rubs  him  down,  and  gives  bin  mmL 
Another  servant  gives  the  passenger  his  private  chamber,  and  kindles  his  fire;  the  third  polb  aff 
his  b(N)ies  and  makes  them  cleane ;  then  the  host  or  hostess  visits  him ;  and  If  he  will  eate  wbb 
the  hoste,  or  at  a  common  tat)le  with  others,  his  meale  will  cost  him  sixpence,  or  in  some  placet 
but  four-pence ;  but  if  he  will  eate  in  his  chamber  he  commands  what  meate  he  will  auiiidJn 
to  his  appetite  ;  yea  the  kilrhin  is  open  to  him  to  onler  the  meale  to  be  dressed  at  he  lilcet  berte. 
After  having  eaten  whnl  he  pleases,  he  may,  with  credit,  set  by  a  part  for  the  neit  day's 
breakfast.  His  bill  will  then  be  written  for  him,  and,  should  he  object  to  any  charge,  Ibe  baa  it 
ready  to  alter  it  "  f 

Taverns  and  ale-lioiises  were  frequently  distinciiished  in  Shakspean^'s  timr  hf 
a  hiisji  or  tdft  of  i\y  at  tlieir  dcN)rs  ;  a  custom  which  more  partietilarly  prevaiM 
in  Warwickshire,  and  is  still  prarti«jed,  remarks  Mr.  Hitstm,  in  this  roiintv,  •••! 
Nfatute-hirintzs,  wakes,  etc.  hy  peciple  who  sell  ale  at  no  other  time.**  The  poet 
alludes  to  this  ohserxnnce  in  his  Kpil«>;:ue  to  As  You  like  It : — **  If  it  Iw  true,'*  he 
«ays,  **  that  tiood  wine  iuhhU  i  o  hush,  'tis  true,  that  a  i:oo<l  jday  mH»ds  no  epi* 
lo^iie  :  Vet  to  pnmI  wine  they  do  usr  ^ood  hushes.*'  Several  <d<l  pla\s  inentkNi 
the  same  custom,  and  Bishop  Karle,  in  his  **  Mirroeosmo'.Taphy,*'  leIN  us  that 
'*  A  Ta\ern  is  a  <lf*j:ree,  or  if  you  willi  a  pair  of  •.fairs  aho\«»  an  ah^!ioii«*«\  mhefe 
men  an*  drimk  with  more  credit  and  a|)olouy.  If  the  \intner*8  ro*ii>  be  at  door, 
it  IS  a  si^n  siinieienf.  hut  the  ahsiMicc*  of  this  is  supplied  h\  the  i\y-hiish.  r 

That  hou.s4>s  of  this  descriptiofi,  the  whole  furnitiin*  oi  which,  according  to 
Earle,  consisted  hut  of  a  stocd,  a  tahh*,  and  a  <S{  ])ot  de  chamhri*.  wen*  as  num<*rnuf 
two  himdriMl  years  auo  as  at  present,  and  the  scene  of  IIh*  same  dis^ustin^  and  in- 
tem|N'rate  orjiies,  is  hut  lo<»  a|»parent  from  the  in>ecti>e  of  RoIhtI  Burton  :^ 

*  Hnlin^hidMnironirV^.  %ol   i   p   414.  415     Rdit.  oflHll7 

i*  M«»r>«<NiS  itiiM-ranr.  |Miri  iii   i*.  151    foiin     LouiI'mi,  1617. 

i  BliM«'<,  i-diti<Hi,  IHI  j.  p.  .37.  38  §  Karlv't  MicrocoMn«»gniphjr.  p.  W. 
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**&e  the  mifchief,''  he  exclaims;  "maoj  men  knowing  that  merry  company  is  the  only 
ledicine  against  meiaDchdy,  will  therefore  neglect  their  business,  and  in  another  eilream,  spend 
II  Ikeir  dayes  among  good  fellows,  in  a  Tavern  or  an  Ale-house,  and  know  not  otherwise  how  to 
tlietr  time  but  in  drinking;  malt  worms,  men  fishes,  or  water  snakes,  **  Qui  bibunt  solum 
more,  nihil  comedenles,'*  like  so  many  frogs  in  a  puddle.  Tis  their  sole  eiercise  to  cat, 
Ml  drink  ;  loucrlflce  to  Volupia,  Rumina,  Edulica,  Potina,  Mellona,  is  all  their  religion.  They 
frith  for  Philoienot  neck,  Jupiter's  irinocUum,  and  that  the  sun  would  stand  still  as  in  Joshua*s 
Ibk,  lOMtisfie  their  lust,  that  they  might  **  dies  noctesque  pergrscari  et  bibere.*'  Flourishing 
iktv  umI  omo  of  good  parts,  good  fashion,  and  good  worth,  basely  prostitute  themselves  to  every 
wfMt  conpaDy,  to  take  tobacco  and  drink,  to  roar  and  sing  scurrile  songs  in  base  places. 

**  Invenies  aliquem  cum  percussore  jacentem, 
Permistum  nautis,  aut  foribus,  aut  fugitivis.**  Juvenal. 

"  Wkat  Thomas  Erastus  objects  to  Paracelsus,  that  he  would  lye  drinking  all  day  long  with  carr- 
and  tapsters  in  a  Brothel-house,  is  too  frequent  amongst  us,  with  men  of  belter  note :  like 
of  Khodcs,  *'  multa  bibens,  et  multa  vorans,'*  &c.     They  drown  their  wits  and  seeth 
tteirbraloiioale.*'* 

Few  ceremonies  are  better  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  manners  and  cus- 
kMDS  of  a  country,  than  those  attendant  on  Weddings  and  Burials,  and  with  these, 

they  occurred  in  rural  life,  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  we  shall 
this  chapter. 

The  style  of  courtship  which  prevailed  in  Shakspeare's  time,  may  be  drawn, 
with  considerable  accuracy,  from  the  numerous  Ime-dialogucs  interspersed 
throughout  his  plays.  From  these  specimens  not  much  disparity,  either  in  lan- 
ffm^  or  manner,  appears  to  have  existed  between  the  addresses  of  the  courtier 
Md  the  country-gentleman  ;  the  female  character  was  indeed,  at  this  period, 
greatly  less  important  than  at  present ;  the  blandishments  of  gallantry,  and  the 
degancies  of  compliment  were  little  known,  and  consequently  the  expression  of 
Ak  tender  passion  admitted  of  neither  much  variety  nor  much  polish.  The  ama- 
tory dialogues  of  Hamlet,  Hotspur,  and  Henry  the  Fifth,  are  not  more  refined 
Ami  those  which  occur  between  Master  Fenton  and  Anne  Page,  in  the  Merry 
Whres  of  Windsor ;  between  Lorenzo  and  Jessica  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  and 
ktween  Orlando  and  Rosalind,  in  As  You  Like  It.  These  last,  which  may  be 
eiNasidered  as  instances  taken  from  the  middle  class  of  life,  together  with  a  few 
irawn  from  the  lower  rank  of  rural  manners,  such  as  the  courtship  of  Touch- 
rtooe  and  Audrey,  and  of  Silvius  and  Phoebe,  in  As  You  Like  It,  will  sufficiently 
apply  to  the  illustration  of  our  present  subject ;  but  it  must  be  remarked  that,  in 
point  of  fancy,  sentiment,  and  simplicity,  the  most  pleasing  love-scenes  in  Shak- 
ipeare  are  those  that  take  place  between  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  between  Florizel 
and  Perdita  ;  the  latter  especially  present  a  most  lovely  and  engaging  picture,  on 
the  female  side,  of  pastoral  naivete  and  sweetness ;  and  will,  in  part,  serve  to 
Aaw,  how  far,  in  the  opinion  of  Shakspeare,  refmement  was,  at  that  time,  com- 
fttible,  as  a  just  representation  of  nature,  with  cottage-life. 

Betrothing  or  plighting  of  troth,  as  an  affiance  or  promise  of  future  marriage, 
was  stilly  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  often  observed  in  Shakspeare*s  time,  espe- 
dallj  in  the  country,  and  as  a  private  rite.  The  interchange  of  rings  was  the 
ceremony  used  on  this  occasion,  to  which  the  poet  refers  in  his  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona : 

**  Juiia,  Keep  this  remembrance  For  thy  Julia's  sake.  {Giving  a  ring.) 

Pr9.    Why  tlien  well  make  exchange ;  here  take  you  this. 
JuL     And  seal  the  bargain  with  a  holy  kiss."  Act  ii.  sc.  *i. 

Ihe^  public  celebration  of  this  contract,  or  what  was  termed  espousals,  •{•  wa 

*  r>urloii's  Aoatomi  of  Melancholy,  8th  edit.  p.  191. 

\  **  Vi2>c4>nt  de  Beautais  a  writer  of  the  13th  ceiitiiry,  in  Wis  "  Spcciilum  liittlorialc,"  lib  ix.  c.  70.,  has  de* 
Saril  mmff^tuaU  t0  it  a  comiraci  qf  future  marriaae^  made  either  by  a  simple  promise,  by  earnest  or  sc- 
rarity  fi«i.*n,  by  a  ring,  or  by  an  Ottth.**    Donee's  illmttraiitms  yoI.  i.  p.  109. 
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formerly  in  tliis  country,  as  well  as  upon  the  Continent,  a  constant  preliminarf  to 
marriage.  It  usually  took  place  in  the  church,  and  though  neariy,  if  not  alto- 
gether, disused,  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  minutely  described 
hy  Shakspeare  in  his  Twelfth  Night.    Olivia,  addressing  Sebastian,  says, — 

**  Now  go  with  me,  aud  with  this  holy  man, 
Inio  tbf  chantry  by :  there  before  liim 
And  underneath  that  consecrated  roof 
Plight  me  the  full  assurance  of  yonr  faith ; 
Thai  my  moat  jealous  and  too  doubtful  soul 
May  live  at  peace.     He  shall  conceal  it 
Whiles  you  are  willing  it  shall  come  to  note  ; 
What  time  we  will  our  celebration  keep 
According  to  my  birth.*"  Act.  \w.  sc.  S. 

A  description  of  what  passed  at  this  ceremony  of  espousals  or  betrothing,  ii 
given  by  the  priest  himself  in  the  first  scene  of  the  subsequent  act,  who  calls  it 

**  A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  \owe 
ConKrm*d  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  hands. 
Attested  by  the  holy  dose  of  lips, 
Strengthened  by  interchangement  of  your  rings ; 
And  all  the  ceremony  of  this  compact 
SeaPd  in  my  function,  by  my  testimony."  Act.  t.  ac.  1. 

These  four  observances,  therefore;  1st,  the  joining  of  hands;  2dly,  IbeMh 
tually  given  kiss;  Sdly,  the  interchangement  of  rings;  and  4thly9  the  testiiBoqr 
of  witnesses:  appear  to  have  been  essential  parts  of  the  public  ceremony  il 
l)etrothing  or  espousals,  which  usually  preceded  the  marriage  rite  by  tbe  trra 
of  forty  days.  The  oath,  indeed,  administered  on  this  occasion  was  to  the  foUov* 
ing  effect: — **  You  swear  by  God  and  his  holy  saints  herein  and  by  all  the 
of  Paradise,  that  you  will  take  this  woman  whose  name  is  N.  to  wife 
forty  days,  if  holy  church  will  permit."  The  priest  then  joining  their  baiidi» 
said— **  And  thus  you  affiance  yourselves;"  to  which  the  parties  answered,— 
**  Yes,  sir."  *  So  frequently  has  Shakspeare  referred  to  this  custom  of  troiU^ 
plighting,  that,  either  privately  or  publicly,  we  must  conclude  it  to  have  beei 
of  common  usage  in  his  days:  thus,  in  Measure  for  Measure,  Mariana  sayf  lo 
Angelo, 

**  This  is  the  hand,  which  with  a  vow*d  contract, 

W  as  fast  belock*d  in  thine :  "  Act  ▼.  sc.  1 . 

and  then  addressing  the  duke,  she  exclaims, 

**  As  there  is  sense  in  truth,  and  truth  in  Tirtue, 
I  aoi  afllauc'd  this  man's  wife.*'  Act.  v.  sc.  1. 

So  in  ''  King  John"  King  Philip  and  the  Arch-duke  of  Austria,  encouraftiiig 
the  connection  of  the  Dauphin  and  Blanch  : 

••  K.  Phil.  It  likes  tis  well ; — Young  princes,  close  your  bands. 
Autt.   And  your  lips  too;  for,  I  am  %%ell assured 

That  1  did  so,  when  1  was  first  assurM.**!  ^^  '*'•  "^*  '• 

One  immoral  consequence  arising  from  this  cui^tom  of  public  betrothing  was, 
that  the  parties,  de|M»nding  uj)on  IIm»  priest  as  a  witness,  fre^juently  coliabited  ai 
man  and  wife.  It  would  appear,  indtrd,  from  a  passage  in  Shakspeare,  that  the 
ceremony  of  troth-plight,  at  least  among  the  lower  orders,  was  considered  ui 

*  Douce'n  llluMmtiouft,  ^ol.  i.  p.  113. 

t  Here  asstir'd  t«  iakvu  iu  Uic  mhim*  of  q0iam€«d  or  amiraeiea.     If  m  ro«*>Ary ,  maoj  more  u 
hetrolhiiif ,  and  troth^Ughttof ,  m^tht  |bt  hrought  forward  ham  our  author  i  dramas. 
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iffldeni  warrant  for  intercourse  of  tliis  kind ;   for  he  makes  the  jealous  Leontes, 
I  his  Winter's  Tale,  exclaim, 

**  My  wife's  a  hobbj  horse ;  deserves  a  name 
'  As  rank  as  any  dax-wench,  that  puts  to 
Berore  her  troth-plight.**  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  to  remark,  while  on  the  suhject  of  hetrothing, 
lat  a  singular  proof  of  delicacy  and  attention  to  the  fair  sex,  on  this  occasion, 
uring  the  sixteenth  century,  has  been  quoted  by  Mr.  Strutt,  from  a  manusciipt 
I  the  Uarleian  library,  and  which  runs  thus : 

"  By  the  civil  law,  whatever  It  given  "  ex  tponsalitia  largitate,"  betwixt  them  that  are  promised 
I  Biarriage,  hath  a  condition,  for  the  most  part  silent,  that  it  may  be  had  again  if  marriage  ensue 
at ;  but  if  the  man  should  have  had  a  kiss  for  his  money,  he  should  lose  one  half  of  what  he 
ive.  Yet  with  the  woman  il  is  otherwise;  for  kissing  or  not  kissing,  whatever  she  gave,  she  may 
lie  it  again.'** 

Concerning  the  customs  attendant  on  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  rite,  among 
be  middle  and  inferior  ranks,  in  the  country,  during  the  period  which  we  are 
Bdeavouring  to  illustrate,  much  information,  of  the  description  we  want,  may  be 
Mind  in  Shakspeare  and  his  contemporaries. 

The  procession  accompanying  a  rural  bride,  of  some  consequence,  or  of  the 
Diddle  rank,  to  church,  has  been  thus  given  us: — 

**  Tkt  bride  being  attired  in  a  gown  of  sheep's  russet,  and  a  kirtie  of  flne  worsted,  her  hair  attired 
lib  a  h^illemenl  of  gold,  and  her  hair  as  yellow  as  gold  hanging  down  behind  her,  which  was 
■iMMly  oonbed  and  plaited,  she  was  led  to  church  between  two  sweet  boys,  with  bride  laces  and 
mtmrnrj  tied  about  their  silken  sleeves.  There  was  a  fair  bride-cup  of  silver,  gilt,  carried  before 
w;wkereiA  waf  a  goodly  branch  of  rosemary,  gilded  very  fair,  hung  about  with  silken  ribbands 
tf  all  eokmru  Musicians  came  neit,  then  a  groupe  of  maidens,  some  bearing  great  bride-cakes, 
garlands  of  wheat  finely  gilded  ;  and  thus  ihey  passed  on  to  the  church.*'  f 


ftosemarv  being  supposed  to  strengthen  the  memory,  was  considered  as  an 
eablem  of  odelity,  and,  at  this  period,  was  almost  as  constantly  used  at  weddings 
aiat  funerals:  '*  There's  rosemary,"  says  Ophelia,  "that's  for  remembrance." 
Ihay  passages*  illustrative  of  this  usage  at  weddings,  might  be  taken  from  our  old 
plays,  during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  but  two  or  three  will  suflice. 


« 


will  I  be  wed  this  morning, 


Thou  shalt  not  lie  there,  nor  once  be  graced  with 
A  piece  of  Rosemary."  ^ 

**  Were  the  rosemary  branches  dipp'd,  and  all 
The  hippocrasand  cakes  eat  and  drunk  off; 
Were  these  two  arms  encompass*d  with  the  hands 
Of  bachelors  to  lead  me  to  the  church."} 

**  PkU,    Yoor  master  is  to  be  married  to-day? 
TWm.    Else  all  this  rosemary  is  lost.''  ** 


*  Scrutt'i  Maiuer*  and  Customs,  voL  iii.  p.  166. 

f  Iblory  of  Jack  of  Newbury,  4to.  chap.  ii. 

%  Raa  AOcy,  or  Merry  Tricki,  by  Earnr,  1611.  Vide  Ancient  British  Drama,  yoI.  ii. 

4  B««iimoataiidFletober*t8coriiftii  Ladr,  1616. 

^*  h  Paire  Quarrel,  by  Middletoo  and  If  owley ,  1617.  Besides  rosemary,  flowers  of  Yarious  kinds  were 
frf^arady  strewn  before  the  bride  as  she  passed  to  church ;  a  custom  alluUcd  to  in  a  well-known  line  of 
Skakspeare, 

**  Our  Bridal  Flowr$  senre  for  a  buried  cor^i e : 

cxplicttlj  depicted  in  the  following  passage  from  one  of  his  contcmpor«rie8 : — 

**  Airiana.    Come  straw  apace.  Lord,  shall  I  never  live 
To  walke  Iri  Church  on  flowertt  ?  O  'tis  fine. 
To  see  a  Bride  trip  it  to  Church  so  lightly. 
As  if  her  new  Choppincs  would  scorne  to  bruise 
A  siil J  flower ! " 

Barry'*  Ram  Alhf,  or  Merry  Tricks ,  act  f.  so.  1,  4to.  1611. 
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or  tlic  peculiarities  attending  the  marriage-ceremony  within  the  church,  a  prrtty 
good  idea  may  be  formed  from  tlie  ludicrous  wedding  of  Catherine  and  Fetmchii 
in  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  It  appears  from  this  description,  that  it  was  usual  to 
drink  wine  at  the  altar  immediately  after  the  service  was  closed,  a  custom  which 
was  followed  by  the  Bridegroom^s  saluting  the  bride. 

**  He  calU  for  wine  : — A  health,  qaoth  he ;  as  if 
He  had  been  aboard,  carousing  to  his  mates 
After  a  storm  i^-QuafTd  off  the  muscadel, 
And  threw  the  sops  all  in  the  sexton's  face;— 
This  done,  he  took  the  bride  about  the  neck  ; 
And  kiss'd  her  lips  with  such  a  clamorous  smack, 
That,  at  the  parting,  all  the  church  did  echo.^  * 

In  the  account  of  the  procession  just  quoted,  we  find  that  a  briden^up  was  carriei 
before  the  bride ;  out  of  this  all  the  persons  present,  together  with  the  new-maniBl  !■ 
couple,  were  expected  to  drink  in  the  church.  This  custom  was  prevaleal^ii  U 
Shakspeare^s  time,  among  ever)'  description  of  people,  from  the  regal  headlothi  L 
thorougli-paced  rustic;  accordingly  we  are  informed,  on  the  testimony  of  an  asM>  (■ 
ing  witness,  that  the  same  ceremony  took  place  at  the  marriage  of  the  Elerlv  *^ 
Palatine  to  King  James*s  daughter,  on  the  I4th  day  of  February,  161^13:  thnt 
was  ''  in  conclusion,*'  he  relates,  '*  a  joy  pronounced  by  the  king  and  queen,  Mai 
seconded  with  congratulation  of  the  lords  tliere  present,  which  crowned  wik 
draughts  of  Ippocras  out  of  a  great  golden  bowle,  as  an  health  to  the  prosperity  rf 
the  marriage  (began  by  the  prince  Palatine  and  answered  by  the  princev). 
After  which  were  served  up  by  six  or  seven  barons  so  many  bowles  filled  wioi 
wafers,  so  much  of  that  work  was  consummate.*'  f 

This  bride-cup  or  bowl  was,  therefore,  frequently  termed  the  kniiiing  or  con- 
tracting cup;  thus  in  Ben  Jonson  s  ^'Magnetick  Lady,"  Compass  says  to  Pndiseb 
after  enquiring  for  a  licence. 


"  Mind 

The  parson's  pint  t'engage  him — 
A  hnitting-cup  there  must  be ; "  ^ 

and  Middleton,  in  one  of  his  Comedies,  gives  us  the  following  line: — 

"  Even  when  my  liptourh'd  the  contraciing  rwp."§ 

The  salutation  of  the  Bride  at  the  altar  was  a  very  ancient  custom,  and  is 
referred  toby  several  of  the  contemporaries  of  Shakspeare;  Marston,  for  instance, 
represents  one  of  his  female  characters  saying, 

*  The  kiute  thou  gav'tt  me  in  the  churchy  here  take.*^  ** 

It  was  still  customary  at  this  period,  to  bless  the  bridal  bed  at  night,  in  order  Is 
dissipate  the  supfKtsed  illusions  of  the  Devil;  a  superstitious  rite  of  which  Mr.  Doner 
has  favoured  us  with  the  form,  taken  from  the  Manual  for  the  use  of  Salisbunr  in 
the  13th  ff  century.  It  is  noticed  by  Chaucer  also  in  his  **  Marchantes  Tale," 
and  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  marriage-cen»monies  in  the  '*  Articles  ordained  ky 
King  Henry  VII.  for  the  regulation  of  his  Household.*'  Shakspeare  aliudfs  Is 
this  ridiculous  fashion  in  the  person  of  Oberon,  who  tells  his  fairies, 

**  To  th*-  best  hride-htd  will  we, 
Which  by  us  t»bail  blessed  b«.^  X\. 

•  Act.  iii.  tc.  9 

\  Finel*.  Philozmit,  1656,  p.  II. 
i  FjJio  rdii.  p.  44.    An  i%.  nc.  2. 

$  No  Wii,  no  ll<l|i  lik<>  n  U'oiiinn*,  8»o.  1657.     Middlrton  was  cfmtrmpnniry  with  $>b«km«fv, ta' 
commenced  a  dramntir  writer  in  16Ui. 

••  Inoatiate  C<HintciM,  4u>.  1603.  ff  Douce  •  lllu»lnilioo«,  vol  i.  p.  199. 

\%  MidMiBmer-Night'*  Drcun,  act  v.  k*.  2. 
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To  this  brief  description  of  raarriagc-ceremonies,  it  will  be  necessary  to  subjoin 
account  of  those  which  accompanied  the  mere  rustic  wedding,  or  Bride-ale ; 
tad  fortunately  we  have  a  most  curious  picture  of  the  Jiind  preserved  by  Laneham, 
m  his  *^  Letter  on  the  Queen*s  Entertainment  at  Kenelworth  Castle/'  in  1575, 
ooe  part  of  which  was  the  representation  of  a  country  Bride-ale  set  in  order  in 
the  Tilt-yard,  and  exhibited  in  the  great  court  of  the  castle.  This  grotesque  piece 
of  pageantry,  a  faithful  draught  of  rural  costume,  as  it  then  existed,  must  have 
aflbrded  Her  Majesty  no  small  degree  of  amusement. 

"  Thus  were  they  marshalled.  First,  all  the  lustie  lads  and  bold  bachelors  of  the  parish, 
mltably  erery  wight  with  his  blue  bucliram  bridelace  and  a  branch  of  green  broom  (cause  rose- 
7  ii  scant  there)  tied  on  his  leM  arm  (for  a  that  side  lies  the  heart),  and  his  alder  poll  for  a 
'  in  bis  right  hand,  in  martial  order  ranged  on  afore,  two  and  two  in  a  rank :  Some  with  a  hat, 
in  a  cap,  some  a  coat,  some  a  jerlcin,  some  for  lightness  in  his  doublet  and  his  huse,  clean 
vith  a  point  afore :  Some  boots  and  no  spurs,  he  spurs  and  no  boots,  and  he  neither  one  nor 
:  One  a  saddle,  another  a  pad  or  a  pannel  fastened  with  a  cord,  for  girls  wear  geazou : 
tliffle  to  the  number  of  a  sixteen  wight  riding  men  'and  well  beseem :  But  the  bridegroom 
,  in  his  father's  tawny  worsted  jacket  (for  his  friends  were  fain  that  he  should  be  a  bride- 
before  tbe  Queen),  a  fair  straw  hat  with  a  capital  crown,  steeple-wise  on  his  head:  a  pair 
af  tenresi  gloves  on  hit  hands,  as  a  sign  of  good  husbandry :  A  pen  and  Inkhorn  at  his  back ;  for 
it  would  be  known  to  be  bookish :  lame  of  a  leg,  that  in  his  youth  was  broken  at  fooU>all:  Well 
btto«ed  yel  of  bis  mother,  that  lent  him  a  new  mufflar  for  a  napkin  that  was  tied  to  his  girdle  for 
hiimg  It  was  no  small  sport  to  mark  this  minion  in  his  full  appointment,  that  through  good 
«ftMl«tioD  became  as  formal  in  his  action,  as  he  had  been  a  bridegroom  indeed ;  with  this  special 
pw»  by  tbe  way,  that  ever  as  he  would  have  framed  him  the  better  countenance^  with  the  worse 
tve  be  looked. 

••  Wdl.  Sir,  after  these  horsemen,  a  lively  morrice-dance,  according  to  the  ancient  manner ;  sit 
dHcert,  maid-marian,  and  the  fool.  Then  three  pretty  puzels,  (maids  or  damsels,  from  jmcelie) 
likrigbt  af  a  breast  of  bacon,  of  a  thirty  year  old  a  piece,  that  carried  three  special  spice-cakes  of 
ttasbel  of  wheat  (they  had  it  by  measure  out  of  my  Lords  backhouse),  before  the  bride :  Cicely 
vllb  tei  coanlinance,  and  lips  so  demurely  simpering,  as  it  had  been  a  mare  cropping  of  a  thistle. 
After  Ibese  a  lovely  lubber  woorts,*  freckle-faced,  red-headed,  clean  trussed  in  his  doublet  and 
kislioie  taken  op  now  indeed  by  commission,  for  that  he  was  so  loth  to  come  forward,  for  reverence 
kelike  of  bif  new  cut  canvass  doublet ;  and  would  by  his  good  will  have  been  but  a  gazer,  but 
iHiiid  to  be  a  meet  actor  for  his  office :  That  was  to  bear  the  bride-cup,  formed  of  a  sweet  sucket 
karrei,  a  faire-tumed  foot  set  to  it,  all  seemly  besilvered  and  parcel  gilt,  adorned  with  a  beautiful 
kmieh  of  broom,  gayly  begilded  for  rosemary ;  from  which  two  broad  bride  laces  of  red  and 
ydlow  baekeram  begilded,  and  gallantly  streaming  by  such  wind  as  there  was,  for  he  carried  It  aloft : 
Tkit  gentle  cap-bearer  yet  had  his  freckled  physiognomy  somewhat  unhappily  infested  as  he 
vcnl,  by  tbe  busy  flies,  that  flocked  about  the  bride-cup  for  the  sweetness  of  the  sucket  that  it 
Sivoared  on  :  but  he,  like  a  tall  fellow,  withstood  their  malice  stoutly  (see  what  manhood  may  do), 
ten  tbem  a#ay,  killed  them  by  scores,  stood  to  his  charge,  and  marched  on  in  order. 

•«  Tben  followed  the  worshipful  bride,  led  (after  the  country  manner)  between  two  ancient 
Hrisbioners,  honest  townsmen.  But  a  stale  stallion,  and  a  well  spred,  (hot  as  the  weather  was) 
^  woi,  and  ill  smelling  was  she ;  a  thirty-five  year  old,  of  colour  broiwn-bay,  not  very  beautiful 
Used,  bm  ngly,  fool,  ill  favoured  ;  yet  marvellous  vain  of  the  office,  because  she  heard  say  she 
AonM  dance  before  the  Queen,  in  which  feat  she  thought  she  would  foot  it  as  finely  as  the  best : 
Wd,  allar  tbit  bride,  came  there  by  two  and  two,  a  dozen  damsels  for  bride-maids  ;  that  for 
,  altyre,  for  fashion  and  cleanliness,  were  as  meet  for  such  a  bride  as  a  treen-ladle  for  a 
;  more  (but  for  fear  of  carrying  all  clean)  had  been  appointed,  but  these  few  were 


From  a  passage  in  Ben  Jonson's  "  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  we  learn  that  the  dress  of 
tbe  downright  rustic,  on  his  wedding  day,  was  as  follows : 


He  had  on  a  lether  doublet,  with  long  points, 
And  a  paire  of  pin*d-up  breech's,  like  pudding  bags 
With  yellow  stockings,  and  his  hat  turnM  up 
With  a  siWer  claspe,  on  his  leere  side."^ 


*  W00rU;  of  this  word  I  know  not  the  precise  meaning;  bnt  suppose  it  is  meant  to  imply  plodded  or 
-mbledoa. 

t  NidttU's  Qoecn  Elisabeth's  Procresses,  toI.  i.^Laneham^s  Lietter,  p.  18, 19, 30. 
%  JoMn's  Works,  fd.  edit,  of  1640,  toI.  ii.  A  Tale  of  a  Tub,  p.  71—  Much  of  tbe  spirit  and  ooitiune 
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I 


Of  the  ceremonies  attendant  on  Christenings,  it  will  bo  necessary  to  iiieiitii»n 

two  that  prevailed  at  this  period,  and  which  have  since  fallen  into  disuae.    ShaU  :: 

8|>eare,  who  generally  transfers  the  customs  of  his  own  times  to  those  periods  d  - 

which  he  is  treating,  represents  Henry  VIII.  saying  to  Cranmer,  whom  he  bid  h 

appointed  Godfather  to  Elizabeth,  « 

**  Come,  come,  my  lord,  you'd  spare  your  tpoomt  ;**  Act.  ▼.  K.  S. 

and  again  in  the  dialogue  between  the  porter  and  his  man  : 

**  Port,    On  my  christian  conscience,  this  one  christening  will  heget  a  tbousaBd ;  here  will  k 
(ather,  godfather,  and  all  together.  p 

**  Mam.     The  tpooms  will  be  the  bigger,  sir."  Act.  t.  sc.  3.  T 

In  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  her  predecessor,  Mary,  it  was  usual  for  the  ■ 
sponsors  at  christenings  to  present  thechild  with  silver  spoons  gilt,ontheliandlni  - 
of  which  were  engraved  the  figures  of  the  a|)ostles,  whence  they  were  commodT  ■ 
called  apostle-spoons  :  thus  Ben  Jonson  in  ''  Bartholomew  Fair  ;**  **and  all  thb  « 
for  the  hope  of  two  apostle-spoons,  to  suffer/*  *  The  opulent  frequently  gave  i  - 
complete  set  of  spoofis,  namely,  the  twelve  apostles ;  those  less  rich,  aeleetrd  Ibf  i 
four  evangelists,  and  the  poorer  class  were  content  to  oder  a  single  apoon,  or,  at  i 
most,  stwo,  on  which  were  carved  their  favourite  saint  or  saints.  * 

Among  the  higher  ranks,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  practice  at  christft-  -a 
ings  was  to  give  cups  or  bowls  of  gold  or  silver.  Accordingly  Ifolinshed,  de- 
scribing the  christening  of  Elizabeth,  relates  that  '*  the  archbishop  of  CanturbBfir 
gave  to  the  princesse  a  standing  cup  of  gold  :  the  dutches  of  Norfolke  gave  to  kr 
a  standing  cup  of  gold,  fretted  with  pearle  :  the  marchionesse  of  Dorset  gave  thrw 
gilt  holies,  pounced  with  a  cover  :  and  the  marchionesse  of  Excester  gave  thR« 
standing  holies  graven,  all  gilt  with  a  cover.*'  f 

In  the  llarleian  MS.  Vol.  6395,  occurs  a  scarce  pamphlet,  entitled  **  Mfftj 
,  Passages  and  Jeasts,**  from  which  Dr.  Birch  transcribed  the  following  curioui 
anecdote,  as  illustrative  both  of  the  custom  of  ofTering  s|>oons,  and  of  the  iotimarT 
which  subsisted  In'tween  Shakspeare  and  Jonson.  '*  Shakspeare,*'  says  the  author 
of  this  collection,  who  names  Doimo  as  his  authority  for  the  story,  *'  was  god- 
father to  one  of  Ben  Jonson*s  children,  and  after  the  christening,  being  in  dfe|ie 
study,  Jonson  came  to  clieer  him  up,  and  ask*d  him  why  he  was  so  melanclioly : 
No  'faith,  Bt^n,  says  lie,  not  I;  but  I  have  Invn  considering  a  great  while  what 
should  be  the  fittest  gift  for  me  to  l)estow  u|>on  my  godchild,  and  I  ha\e  reaolfed 


of  ihc  rwral  w^ddima  of  ihe  Hixteenlh  centory  continued  to  iiurvi^c  until  within  th«*«c  eiitklf  jrmt%.  "I 
havr  rrcoiti'd,*^  Ha>H  Mr.  Krand,  who  wrotv  in  1770,  **  from  thohe  who  ha%c  hvvn  prfMrDl  at  tiit-m,  tW  f«  r 
lowins  account  of  the  (MiHtfiinH  u«M-d  at  %iiUar  Northern  \Veddin;(N,  about  half  a  century  neo : — 

**  The  jounK  w<»niefi  in  the  neiffhlxHtrlHMKl.  with  bride-fa>our<  (knots  of  ribbaodi*)  at  their  brravU,  a-4 
nowgaj^  in  their  hand*,  attemled  the  Hridt*  ini  her  wetUlius-ilay  in  the  mominf. — Fore-Rideri  Auimim^ 
with  itlMiuti  the  arrival  of  the  BridegrooDi;  after  a  kind  of  breakfant,  at  which  the  bride-cakca  mttmwim 
an<l  the  harreli  broache<t,  they  walked  out  towards  the  church. — The  Bride  wan  led  by  two  ^(Miaf  bms  ;  liw 
Bridesnimn  by  two  youn^  wcmien:  Pipers  precided  them,  while  the  crr>wd  towed  up  their  ball  '  ' 

ftnd  cla|i(>cd  their  haudt.    An  indtMeat  custom  pr«*i  ailed  afti-r  the  reremtmy,  and  that  too  before 
— YmuiK  ni*n  iitrove  who  could  ttrst  unlcKMie,  or  rather  pluck  off*  the  Bride 'i  rartcm:  RibbMi^ 
their  (dace  on  thi«i  occasion ;  whonoe^er  wa«  «o  fortunate  as  to  tear  tbein  thus  on  from  her  Icfgm,  ' 
•bout  tbe  church  in  triumph. 

**  It  i»  stiU  UMual  for  the  youof  men  presi>ut  to  talutc  the  Bride  immedialdy  afWr  lk«  pcrfunMif  «f  l^ 
marriase  ner^ice. 

^  Four,  with  their  horses,  were  waiting  without :  they  calutiHl  the  Rride  at  the  ebnrch  fsle.  Mid  mm^ 
diately  mimiitin^,  contende<l  wh'i  should  lirst  cArry  h<»me  the  cimnI  news,  and  wix  what  tbry  cftll  the  kail.* 
i.  e.  a»m(»kinf  prifeof  npice-broth,  which  fctood  ready  prepared  to  reward  the  victor  in  this  uagukri«' 
of  race. 

**  Dinner  succeeded  :  to  that  dancinj;  and  supper ;  after  whi<-h  a  pontct  wa«  made,  of  which  the  Bride  vd 
BridejCTiMMD  wi-re  alw.i>s  I  i  ta<»te  hr^t. — TIk>  men  dcfKirtt'sl  the  riMim  till  the  Bride  wa«  undreMcd  bykrf 
■Mud«,  and  out  to  l»eil ;  the  Bride;;r(N>ni  in  his  turn  wns  tindrf*>s4>d  by  his  men,  nt.d  the  cerenioay  coBcliidf^ 
with  the  well-kn«mn  rite  of  throwing  t'le  Kftckin'^T — WontAC*  Ant'tiHttatea  yuhj  ommd  Brmmd^p,V\n 
a7i,  373.  edit.  IHIO  "^ 

*  Ben  Jofiifou'a  Work*,  fol.  edit.  1640.  ^ol.  ii.  p.  ft. 

t  lloUiubed'*  Chruuick^,  lol.  tiL  p  7^.  edit  18W. 
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at  last.  I  prythee  what?  says  he. — Ffaith,  Ben,  Fli  give  liim  a  douzen  good 
kiiem  (Latin)  spoons,  and  thou  shalt  translate  them."*  It  was  not  until  the 
dose  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  this  practice  of  spoon-giving  at  christenings 
ceased  as  a  general  custom. 

Another  baptismal  ceremony,  nOw  laid  aside,  was  the  use  of  the  chrisome,  or 
white  cloth,  which  was  put  on  the  child  after  the  performance  of  the  sacred  rite. 
To  this  usage  Dame  Quickly  alludes  in  describing  the  death  of  Falstatf,  though, 
in  accordance  with  her  character,  she  corrupts  the  term :  **  'A  made  a  finer 
end«  and  went  away,  an  it  had  been  any  christom  child."  f 

Previous  to  the  Reformation,  oil  was  used,  as  well  as  water,  in  baptism,  or 
rather  a  Idnd  of  mixture  of  oil  and  balsam,  which  in  the  Greek  was  called  XpicfjM ; 
hence  the  white  cloth  worn  on  this  occasion,  as  an  emblem  of  purity,  was  deno- 
ninated  the  chrismale  or  chrism-cloth.  During  the  era  of  using  this  holy  unc- 
tioo,  with  which  the  priest  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  on  the  breast,  shoulders, 
aad  head  of  the  child,  the  chrismale  was  worn  only  for  seven  days,  as  symbolical, 
it  it  said,  of  the  seven  ages  of  life  ;  but  after  the  Reformation,  the  oil  being  omit- 
ted, it  was  kept  on  the  child  until  the  purification  of  the  mother,  when,  after  the 
eeremony  of  churching,  it  was  returncKl  to  the  minister,  by  whom  it  had  been  ori- 
ginally supplied.  If  the  child  died  during  the  month  of  wearing  the  chrisome- 
clotb,  it  was  buried  in  it,  and  children  thus  situated  were  called  in  the  bills  of 
Mortality  chrisoms.  This  practice,  which  was  common  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare, 
MotiDued  in  use  for  nearly  a  century  afterwards ;  for  Blount  in  his  **  Glossogra- 
fkj"  1678,  explains  the  word  chrisoms  as  meaning  such  children  as  die  within 
tbt  month  of  birth,  because  during  that  time  they  use  to  wear  the  chrisom- 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  some  of  the  peculiarities  accompanying  the 
Faneral  Rites  of  this  period  ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  we  shall  notice  the  passing- 
Mi.  This  was  rung  at  an  early  era  of  the  church,  to  solicit  the  prayers  of  all 
good  christians  for  the  welfare  of  the  soul  passing  into  another  world  :  thus  Du- 
fa^us,  who  wrote  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  says  :  ^*  Yerum  ali- 
fm  moriente,  campanas  debent  pulsari,  ut  populus  hoc  audiens,  oret  pro  iilo  :** 
when  any  one  is  dving,  the  bells  must  be  tolled,  that  the  people  may  put  up  their 
^yers  for  him."  §  This  custom  of  ringing  a  bell  for  a  soul  just  departing,  which 
relinquished,  the  bell  only  tolling  after  death,  we  have  reason  to  believe 
still  observed  in  Shakspeare's  time  ;  for  he  makes  Northumberland  in  King 
Henry  lY.  remark  on  the  *^  bringer  of  unwelcome  news,*'  that 


**  his  tongue 


Sounds  ever  after  as  a  sullen  bell, 

Remember'cl  knoUing  a  departing  friend."  Act  i,  sc.  1. 

Anolher  benefit  formerly  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  sounding  of  the  pass- 
iag-liell,  and  which,  from  the  scene  of  Cardinal  Beaufort's  death,  was  probably 
a  |iart  <rf  Shakspeare*s  creed,  consisted  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  evil  spirits,  who 
vere  supposed  to  surround  the  bed  of  the  dying  person  ;  and  who,  terrified  by  the 
telliDg  of  the  holy  bell,  were  compelled  to  keep  aloof ;  accordingly  Durandus  men- 
lioiia  it  aa  one  of  the  effects  of  bell-ringing,  *'  ut  dsemones  timentes**  fugiant  ;** 
and  in  the  Golden  Legende,  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  1498,  it  is  observed 
tiiat  **  the  evill  spirytes  that  ben  in  the  regyon  of  the  ay  re,  doubte  moche  when 

*  L'Estnunfe,  a  nephew  to  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange,  appears  to  have  been  the  compiler  of  these  anecilotes. 
Of  th^  trnlh  of  the  story,  however,  as  far  an  it  relate!!  to  Shak^i>eare  and  Jonsou,  there  is  rtasou  to  cLt«.r' 
lua  aiuch  donbt. 

+  Art  ii.  sc.  3. 

i  Vide  Ikraee't  Ulustrations,  vol.  i.  p.  488. 

«  Vide  Ratioaale  Divinorum  Officiorum :  the  first  edition  was  printed  in  1459. 

^  *  Durandi  RmtioiMd.  lib.  i.  c.  4. 
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they  here  the  bells  rongen  :  and  tliis  is  the  cause  why  the  belles  ben  rongen — to 
the  ende  that  the  feindcs  and  wycked  spirytes  shold  he  abashed  and  flee.**  * 

That  these  opinions,  indeed,  relative  to  the  passing-bell,  continued  to  prevail, 
as  tilings  of  general  belief,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  \* 
evident  from  the  works  of  the  pious  Bishop  Taylor,  in  which  are  to  be  found  b^ 
veral  forms  of  prayer  for  the  souls  of  the  departing,  to  be  oflered  np  during  thr 
tolling  of  the  passing-bell.  In  these  the  violence  of  Hell  is  deprecated,  and  it  is 
petitioned  that  the  spirits  of  darkness  may  be  driven  far  from  the  couch  of  the 
dying  sinner,  f 

So  common,  indeed,  was  this  practice,  that  almost  every  individual  had  an  ei- 
clamation  or  form  of  prayer  ready  to  bo  recited  on  hearing  the  passing-bell, 
whence  the  following  proverbial  rhyme  : 

**  When  the  Bell  begins  to  toM 
Cry,  Lord  have  mercy  on  ike  toui.^ 

In  the  '*  VittoriaCorombona**  of  Webster,  this  custom  is  alluded  to  in  a  oianDer 
singularly  wild  and  striking.    Cornelia  says : 

^  Cor.     Ill  give  yoo  a  saying  which  my  grand-mother 

Was  wont,  when  she  heard  the  bell,  to  ting  o'er  onto  her  lote. 
Ham.   Do  an  you  will,  do. 
Cor,     Call  Tor  the  robin-red-breast,  and  the  wren. 

Since  o*er  shady  groyes  they  horer. 

And  with  leaves  and  flowers  do  cover 

The  friendless  bodies  or  unburied  men. 

Call  unto  his  fbueral  dole 

The  ant,  the  field-mouse,  and  the  mole. 

To  raise  him  hillocks  that  shall  keep  him  warm, 

And  (when  gay  tombs  are  robb'd)  sustain  no  barm. 

But  keep  the  wolf  tkr  thence :  that's  foe  to  men, 

For  with  his  nails  he'll  dig  them  up  again." 

Ancient  BriiUk  Dramut^  vol.  iii.  p.  41. 

Even  so  late  as  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  appears  that 
this  custom  of  praying  during  the  passing-bell  still  lingered  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  ;  for  Mr.  Bourne,  the  first  edition  of  whose  book  was  published  in  17i5, 
after  vindicating  the  practice,  adds, — *'  I  know  several  religious  families  in  this 
place  (Newcastle),  and  I  hope  it  is  so  in  other  places  too,  who  always  observe  it, 
whenever  the  melancholy  season  offers  ;  and  therefore  it  will  at  least  sonnetimtf 
happen,  when  we  put  up  our  prayers  constantly  at  the  tolling  of  the  bell,  that  w 
shall  pray  for  a  soul  departing.  And  thougli  it  be  granteil,  that  it  will  ofteoer 
happen  otherwise,  as  the  regular  custom  is  so  little  followed  ;  yet  that  can  be  do 
harmful  praying  for  the  dead.'*^^ 

Immediately  after  death  a  ceremony  commenced,  the  most  ofTensive  part  of 
which  has  not  been  laid  aside  for  mon^  than  half  a  century.  This  was  called  the 
Licke  or  Lake-wake,  a  term  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Lie^  a  corpse,  and 
H^mcce^  a  wake  or  watching.  It  originally  consisted  of  a  meeting  of  the  friends 
and  relations  of  the  deceased,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  by  the  body  from  the 
moment  it  ceased  to  breathe,  to  its  exportation  to  the  grave ;  a  duty  which  wuat 
first  performed  with  solemnity  and  piety,  accompanied  by  the  singing  of  psalms 
and  the  recitation  of  the  virtue!  of  the  dead.  It  speedily,  however,  de|i(eiiertted 
into  a  scene  of  levity,  of  feasting,  and  intoxication ;  to  such  a  degree,  indeed,  that 
it  was  thought  necessary  at  a  provincial  synod  held  in  London  during  the  reiga 
of  Edward  III.  to  issue  a  canon  for  the  restriction  of  the  watchers  to  the  near 
relations  and  most  intimate  friends  of  the  deceased,  and  only  to  such  of  these  ai 

'  *  For  an  acoouat  of  three  cditioos  of  Dc  Worde'N  Guidon  I^cndr,  net*  Dibdin'«Typofraphical  Aatiipdi 
fol.  ii.  p.  73. 

t  Tbew  forms  of  prayer  art*  traoMcribcd  bj  Uourue  iu  his  AiUi«iui(alcs  Vulzares.— >Vide  Braad*!  c^ 
p.  10.  Biabop  Taylor  died  in  1667. 

%  Buune  apud  Brand,  |».  9. 
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odered  to  repeat  a  fixed  number  of  |>salms  for  the  benefit  of  his  sool/  To  this 
resuUtioo  little  attention,  we  apprehend,  was  paid  ;  for  the  Lake-wake  appears  to 
ka^e  been  observed  as  a  meeting  of  revelry  during  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth  and 
ffreoteenth  centuries ;  and  Mr.  Bourne,  so  late  as  the  year  1725,  declares,  that 
ft  was  tbeo  **  a  scene  of  sport  and  drinking  and  lewdness."  f 

In  Scotlasd  during  the  period  of  which  we  are  treating,  and  even  down  to  the 
ifMlion  of  1745,  tli^  Lake-wake  was  observed  with  still  greater  form  and  effect 
^a  in  England,  though  not  often  ^ith  a  better  moral  result.  Mr.  Pennant 
dfscribing  if,  when  speaking  of  the  Highland  customs,  under  the  mistaken  ety- 
■olo6:y  of  Late-wakes,  says,  that  the  evening  after  the  death  of  any  person,  the 
irbtions  or  friends  of  the  deceased  met  at  the  house,  attended  by  a  bag-pipe  or 
fiddle;  the  nearest  of  kin,  be  it  wife,  son,  or  daughter,  opened  a  melancholy  ball, 
danrins  and  greeting,  i.  e.  crjing  violently,  at  the  same  time ;  and  this  continued 
till  day-lisrht,  but  with  such  gambols  and  frolics  among  tlie  younger  part  of  (he 
company,  that  the  loss  which  occasioned  them  was  often  more  than  supplied  by  the 
fODsequ4*nces  of  that  night.:|:  Mrs.  Grant,  however,  in  her  lately  published  work 
on  the  Superstitions  of  the  Highlanders,  has  given  us  a  more  favourable  account 
of  this  ancient  custom,  which  she  has  connected  with  a  wild  traditionary  tale  of 
miK-h  moral  interest. 

A  peasant  ofGlen  Banchar,  a  dreary  and  secluded  recess  in  the  central  Highlands, 

**  Wms  rortmule  to  all  respects  but  one.  He  bad  tbree  Tery  fine  cbildren,  who  all,  io  succes- 
■M.  dieJ  after  ba%ing  beeo  weaned,  tboagb,  l)efore,  Ibey  gave  every  promise  of  beallb  and  firm- 
aos.  both  parents  were  much  afflided ;  but  Ibe  father's  grief  was  clamorous  and  unmanly. 
TWy  resoSed  that  the  neit  should  be  suckled  for  two  years,  hoping,  by  this,  to  avoid  the  rei>e' 
lilioa  of  such  a  misforUme.  They  did  so ;  and  the  child,  by  living  longer,  only  took  a  Grmer 
k4d  of  their  affections,  and  fbrnished  more  materials  for  sorrowful  recollection.  At  the  close  of 
the  serood  year,  he  followed  his  brothers ;  and  there  were  no  bounds  to  the  affliction  of  the 
pairau. 

*•  There  are,  however,  in  the  economy  of  Highland  life,  certain  duties  and  courtesies  which 
«e  indispeosable ;  and  for  the  omission  of  which  nothing  can  apologise.  One  of  those  b,  to  call 
ii  aa  their  friends,  arid  feast  them  at  the  Ume  of  the  greatest  family  distress.  The  death  of  the 
happened  late  in  spring,  when  sheep  were  abroad  in  the  more  inhabited  straths ;  but,  from 
hUsts  in  that  high  and  stormy  region,  were  still  confined  to  the  cot.  In  a  dismal  snowy 
Hm  man,  ooalrie  to  stifle  his  anguish,  went  out,  lamenting  aloud,  for  a  lamb  to  treat 
his  fricad*  with  at  the  Late- wake.  At  the  door  of  the  cot,  however,  he  found  a  stranger  stand- 
ing kefore  the  entrance.  He  was  astonished,  in  such  a  night,  to  meet  a  person  so  far  from  any 
feefamled  place.  The  stranger  was  plainly  attired  ;  but  had  a  countenance  eipressive  of  singular 
■Ubcis  and  lienevolence,  and,  addressing  him  in  a  sweet,  impressive  voice,  asked  him  what 
he  &I  there  amidst  the  tempest.  He  was  filled  with  awe,  which  he  could  not  account  for,  and 
oU,  Uiat  be  eame  Cor  a  iamb.  '  What  kind  of  lamb  do  you  mean  to  take  V  said  tlie  stranger. 
*Tlie  very  best  1  can  find,'  he  replied,  *  as  it  is  to  entertain  my  friends ;  and  1  hope  you  will 
of  it.' — '  i>o  yoor  sheep  make  any  resistance  when  you  take  away  the  lamb,  or  any  dis- 
aflerwards?' — '  Never,'  was  the  answer.  '  Ho«v  differently  am  1  treated  !'  said  the 
'  When  1  come  to  visit  my  sheepfold,  1  take,  as  I  am  well  entitled  to  do,  the  l>est 
Io  aysdf ;  and  my  ears  are  filled  with  clamoor  of  discontent  by  these  ongratefnl  sbeq», 
I  bata  M,  watcbed,  and  protected.' 
"  Ha  looked  op  io  amaze ;  bot  the  vision  was  fled.  He  went  however  for  the  lamb,  and 
it  iMMDe  with  alacrity.  He  did  more  :  It  was  the  custom  of  these  times — a  custom, 
wbicfa  was  not  exUoct  till  after  1745^for  people  to  dance  at  Ljite- wakes.  It  was  a 
fol  kiad  of  Dioveaieot,  but  still  it  was  dancing.  The  nearest  relation  of  the  deceased 
IB  Ibe  eereoMoy  weeping ;  but  did,  however,  begin  it,  to  give  the  example  of  fortitude 
«i  resigBaUoB.  This  man,  oo  other  occasions,  had  been  quite  unequal  to  the  performance  of 
Ais^oif ;  but  at  thb  lime  he,  immediately  on  coming  in,  ordered  music  to  begin,  and  danced 
^  sobiary  aieatare  appropriate  to  such  occasions.  The  reader  must  have  very  little  sagacity  or 
Wvledge  of  tbe  purport  and  consequences  of  visions,  who  requires  to  be  told,  that  many  sons 
vfr«  bom,  lived,  and  prospered  aflcr^ards  in  this  reformed  family."  $ 


*  C«Qier'«  Bede^vCica]  Hisiorr,  vol.  i.  p.  546. 

t  Antiqaitatc*  Vulgareft  apud  Brand,  (>.  23.  ^  Tour  in  Scotland. 

i  £flaji  oo  the  Siip«:nliliuiis  of  the  Uighlanders  of  Scotland,  toI.  L  p.  184— 18B. 
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Some  vestiges  of  the  Lake-wake  still  remain  at  this  day  in  remote  parts  of  the 
north  of  England,  especially  at  the  period  of  laying  out,  or  streeking  the  rorpM*. 
as  it  is  termed  ;  and  here  it  may  he  remarked,  that  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  thr 
practice  of  winding  the  corse,  or  putting  on  the  winding-sheet,  was  a  ceremony  of 
a  very  impressive  kind,  and  accompanied  by  the  solemn  melody  of  dirges.  Somf 
lines,  strikingly  illustrativeof  this  pious  duty,  are  to  he  found  in  the  **  White  I>f^'il: 
or  Vittoria  Corombona**  of  Webster,  published  in  1612.  Francisco,  Duke  of  Flo- 
rence, tells  Flaminio, 

**  1  foond  them  winding  orMaroello^s  corse ; 
And  there  is  such  a  solemn  melody, 
Tween  doleftil  songs,  tears,  and  sad  elegies; 
Sach  as  old  grandames,  watching  bj  the  dead. 
Were  wont  to  outwear  the  nights  with ;  that  believe  me, 
I  had  no  eyes  to  guide  me  forth  the  room. 
They  were  so  overcharged  with  water.— 

Comeliaf  tike  Moor^  and  three  other  ladiee^  diecovered  WINDING  MareeHo*e  earwe,  A  80SC. 

Cor.    This  rosemary  is  withered,  pray  get  fresh; 
I  would  have  these  herbs  grow  op  in  his  grave. 
When  I  am  dead  and  rotten.     Reach  the  bays, 
111  tie  a  garland  here  about  his  head : 
*Twi11  keep  my  boy  from  lightning.   This  sheet 
I  have  kept  this  twenty  years,  and  every  day 
Hallow'd  it  with  my  prayers ;  I  did  not  think 
He  should  have  worn  it.  **  * 

Another  exquisite  passage  of  this  fine  old  poet  alludes  to  the  same  practice— a 
villain  of  ducal  rank,  expiring  from  the  eflect  of  poison,  exclaims , 

^  O  thou  soft  natural  death !  that  art  joint->twin 
To  sweetest  slumber ! — no  rough^bearded  comet 
Stares  on  thy  mild  departure ;  the  dull  owl 
Beats  not  against  thy  casement ;  the  hoarse  wolf 
Scentfl  not  thy  carion.   Pity  winds  thy  corse, 
Whilst  horror  waits  on  princes."t 

After  the  funeral  was  over,  it  was  customary  among  all  ranks,  to  give  a  coki, 
and  sometimes  a  very  ostentatious,  entertainment  to  the  mourners.  To  this  usagf 
Shakspeare  refers,  in  the  character  of  Hamlet : 

*^  Thrift,  thrift,  Horatio !  the  funeral  bakM  meats 
Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables,** 

a  passage  which  Mr.  CoUins  has  illustrated  by  the  following  quotation  from  a  coo- 
temporary  writer :  *'  His  corpes  was  with  funerall  pompe  conveyed  to  the  church, 
and  there  sollemnly  enterred,  nothing  omitted  which  necessitio  or  custom  could 
claime;  a  sermon,  a  banquet,  and  like  observations.*'  ^ 

The  funeral  feast  is  not  yet  extinct;  it  may  occasionally  be  met  with  in  places 
remote  from  the  metropolis,  and  more  particularly  in  the  northern  counties 
among  some  of  the  wealthy  yeomanry.    Mr.  Douce  considers  the  practice  as 

'*  Certainly  lM>rrowed  from  the  eanmfrraliM  of  the  Ilomans,*'  and  adds,  "In  the  North  Ikii 
feast  It  called  an  arval  or  arvil  mpper^  and  the  loaves  that  are  someiimet  distribvled  aMMg 
the  poor,  anral-lMread.  Not  many  years  since  one  of  these  arvals  was  celebrated  in  a  vfliage  la 
Yorkthire  at  a  poblic-bouie,  the  sign  of  which  was  the  family  arms  of  a  nobteman  wiMMe  Motls 
b  **  VhfuB  poitjuntra  virit.'*  The  undertaker,  who,  though  a  clerk,  was  no  schotor ,  reqvcited 
a  gentleman  present  to  explain  to  him  the  meaning  of  these  Latin  words,  which  be  readily  mi 
fMCtkKitly  did  in  the  following  manner ;   Vnius,  a  parish  clerk,  ricit,  lives  well,  fiosf  /wnrtn, 

*ABd«it  British  Drama,  Tr»l.  iii   p.  40  t  /^«/  p.  96 

%  The  Tragiqiie  Hbtortc  of  the  Fatrtt  Valeria  of  Lood'Ni,  I50S. 
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an  anral.  The  laller  word  is  apparently  derived  from  fome  lost  Teotooic  lerm  ihat  Indi- 
lied  a  fkmeral  pile  on  wbicli  Uie  bwij  was  burned  in  limes  of  Paganism."  * 

A  few  observations  must  still  be  added  on  the  pleasing,  though  now  nearly  ob- 
>lete,  practice  of  carrying  ever-greens  and  garlands  at  funerals,  and  of  decorating 
!ie  grave  with  flowers.  There  is  something  so  strikingly  emblematic,  so  delight- 
iiUy  soothing  in  these  old  rites,  that  though  the  prototype  be  probably  heathen, 
iieir  disuse  is  to  be  regretted. 

'*  Tlie  carrying  of  ivy,  or  laurel,  or  rosemary,  or  some  of  (liose  ever-greens,"  says  Bourne, 
'  Is  an  emblem  of  tbe  souPs  immortality,  li  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  though  the  body  be 
ead,  yet  tbe  soul  is  ever-green  and  always  in  life  :  U  is  not  like  the  l>ody,  and  those  other  greens 
(hich  die  and  revive  again  at  their  proper  seasons;  naauiumn  nor  winter  can  make  a  change 
n  it,  but  it  is  unalterably  the  same,  perpetually  in  Ufe,  and  never  dying. 

**  The  Romans,  and  other  heathens,  upon  this  occasion  made  use  of  cypress,  which  being 
iDce  cut,  will  never  flourish  nor  grow  any  more,  as  an  emblem  of  their  dying  for  ever,  and 
wing  no  more  in  life.  But  instead  of  that,  the  ancient  Christians  used  the  things  before  men- 
ioned  ;  they  laid  them  under  the  corpse  in  the  grave,  to  signify,  that  they  who  die  in  Christ,  do 
not  cease  to  live.  For  though,  as  to  the  body  they  die  to  the  world,  yet  as  to  their  souls  they 
live  to  Ood. 

**  And  as  the  carrying  of  these  ever-greens  is  an  emblem  of  the  soul's  Immortality,  so  it  is  also 
of  liie  resurrection  of  the  lK)dy  :  for  as  these  herbs  are  not  enUrely  pluclced  up,  but  only  cut 
^WD,  and  will,  at  the  returning  season,  revive  and  spring  up  again  ;  so  the  l>ody,  like  them, 
is  but  cut  down  for  a  while,  and  will  rise  and  shoot  up  again  at  the  resurrection.*'  f 

The  bay  and  rosemary  were  the  plants  usually  chosen,  tbe  former,  as  being  said 
to  revive  from  the  root,  wh^n  apparently  dead,  and  the  latter  from  its  supposed 
virtue  in  strengthening  the  memory  : 

**  There's  rosemary,  that's  Tor  remembrance.*' 

Shakspeare  has  frequently  noticed  these  ever-greens,  garlands,  and  flowers,  as 
forming  a  part  of  the  tributary  rites  of  the  departed,  as  elegant  memorials  of  the 
<k^d  :  at  the  funeral  of  Juliet  he  adopts  the  rosemary :  — 

**  Dry  up  your  tears,  and  sUck  your  rosemary 
On  this  foir  corse,  and  aa  the  custom  is. 
In  all  her  best  array  bear  her  to  church."  Act  iv,  sc.  5. 

Garbnds  of  flowers  were  formerly  either  hung  up  in  country-churches,  as  a 
mark  of  honour  and  esteem,  over  the  seats  of  those  who  had  died  virgins,  or  were 
remarkable  for  chastity  and  fidelity,  or  were  placed  in  the  form  of  crowns  on  the 
coiBns  of  the  deceased,  and  buried  with  them,  for  the  same  purpose.  Of  these 
Clowns  and  garlands,  which  were  in  frequent  use  until  the  commencement  of  the 
laat  century,  a  very  curious  account  has  been  given  by  a  writer  in  the  Gentleman*s 
lUgazioe. 

"  Id  this  nation  (as  well  as  others),"  he  observes,  **  by  tbe  abundant  seal  of  our  ancestors, 
tlmteHy  was  held  in  great  estimation ;  insomuch  that  those  which  died  in  that  state  were 
•warded,  at  their  deaths,  wilh  a  garland  or  crown  on  their  heads,  denoUng  their  triumphant 
f  idoiT  ^^^  itie  lusls  of  the  flesh.     Nay,  this  honour  was  extended  even  to  a  widow  that  had 
c^lofed  iMit  one  husband  (saiUi  Weever  in  his  Fun.  Mon.  p.  12).     And,  in  the  year  173S,  the 
pmcBt  cicrk  of  the  parish  church  of  Bromley  in  Kent,  by  his  digging  a  grave  in  that  church- 
jmd^  dote  to  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  wall,  dug  up  one  of  these  crowns,  or  garlands,  which  is 
WMI  artificially  wrought  in  fiUagree  worlc  with  gold  and  silver  wire,  in  resemblance  of  myrtle 
(with  which  plant  the  funebrial  garlands  of  the  ancients  were  composed),  whose  leaves  are  fastened 
It  koopa  of  large  wire  of  iron,  now  something  corroded  wilh  rust,  but  both  the  gold  and  silver 
icnaina  to  this  time  very  little  diflerent  from  its  original  splendor.     It  was  also  lined  with  cloth  of 
sihcr,  a  piece  of  which,  together  with  part  of  this  curious  garland,  1  Iceep  as  a  choice  relic  of 
antiquity. 

**  Besides  these  crowns,  the  ancients  had  also  their  depository  garlands,  the  use  of  which  were 

*  Douce't  lUuttrationi,  vol.  u  p.  W9,  S03.  t  Boume*s  Aatiquitatet  Vulg.  p.  33, 34. 
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continued  eren  till  of  tale  years  (and  perhaps  are  stitl  retained  in  many  parts  of  this  oatioo,  for 
mj  own  knowledge  or  these  matters  extends  not  ahove  twenty  or  thirty  miles  roond  London), 
which  garland*,  at  the  funerals  or  the  deceased,  were  carried  solemnly  before  tlie  corpse  l>y  two 
maids,  and  afterward  hung  up  in  some  conspicuous  place  within  the  church,  In  memorial  of  the 
departed  person,  and  were  (at  least  all  that  1  have  seen)  made  after  the  following  manner,  \lz.  the 
lower  rim  or  circlet,  was  a  broad  hoop  of  wood,  whereunto  was  flied,  at  the  sides  thereof,  part 
of  two  other  hoops  crossing  each  other  at  the  top,  at  right  angles,  which  formed  ike  upper  pari, 
being  about  one  third  longer  than  the  width ;  these  hoops  were  wholly  covered  with  arti6cial 
flowers  of  paper,  dyed  born,  or  silk,  and  more  or  less  beauteous,  according  to  the  skill  and  inge- 
nuity of  the  performer.  In  the  vacancy  of  the  inside,  from  the  top,  hung  white  paper,  cut  in 
form  of  gloves,  whereon  was  wrote  the  deceased*s  name,  age,  &c.  together  with  long  slips  o( 
various  coloured  paper,  or  ribbons.  These  were  many  times  Intermlied  with  gililed  or  painted 
empty  shells  of  blown  egp,  as  farther  ornaments ;  or,  it  may  be,  as  emblems  of  the  bubbles  or 
bitterness  of  this  life;  whilst  other  garlands  had  only  a  solitary  hour-glass  banging  therein,  •%  * 
more  significant  symbol  of  mortality. 

**  About  forty  years  ago,  these  garlands  grew  much  out  of  repute,  and  were  thought,  by  manv, 
as  very  unbecoming  decorations  for  so  sacred  a  place  as  the  church ;  and  at  the  reparation,  or  new 
beautifying  several  churches,  where  1  have  been  concerned,  I  was  obliged,  by  order  of  the  mi- 
nister and  churchwardens,  to  lake  the  garlands  down,  and  the  inhabitants  were  strictly  forbitldeo 
to  hang  up  any  more  for  the  future.  '^  el,  notwithstanding,  several  people,  unwilling  to  ftiruke 
their  ancient  and  delightful  custom,  continued  still  the  making  of  them,  and  they  were  carried  st 
the  funerals,  as  t»efore,  to  the  grave,  and  put  therein,  upon  the  coflln,  over  the  face  of  the  dead ; 
this  i  have  seen  done  in  many  places.'*  Bromley  in  Kent.  Qeotleman*s  Magazine  fur 
June,  1747. 

Shakspeare  has  alluded  to  theso  maiden  rites  in  Hamlet,  where  the  priest,  tt  the 
interment  of  Ophelia,  says, 


**  Here  she  is  allowed  her  virgin  cranis, 


Her  maiden  fttrewments,  and  the  bringing  home 

or  bell  and  burial."*  Act  v,  ac.  1. 

The  term  crania,  observes  Johnson,  on  the  authority  of  a  correspondent,  is  the 
German  word  for  garlands,  and  was  probably  retained  by  us  from  the  Saxons. 

The  slrewmenls  mentioned  in  this  passage  refer  to  a  pleasing  custom,  which  w 
still,  we  l)elieve,  preserved  in  Wales,  of  scattering  flowers  over  the  graces  of  the 
deceased.*  It  is  manifestly  copied  from  the  funeral  rites  of  the  iirei»ks  and  Ro- 
mans, and  was  early  introduced  into  the  Christian  church;  for  St.  Jerome,  in  au 
epistle  to  his  friend  Pammachius  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  remarks,  '*  wlulst  other 
husbands  strawed  violets  and  roses,  and  lilies,  and  purple  flowers,  upon  the 
graves  of  their  wives,  and  comforted  themselves  with  such  like  oflices,  Pamroi- 
chius  bedewed  her  ashes  and  venerable  bones  with  the  balsam  of  alms;  f  and  Mr. 
Strutt,  in  his  **  Manners  and  Customs  of  England,**  tells  us,  "  that  of  old  it  was 
usual  to  adorn  the  graves  of  the  deceased  with  roses  and  other  flowers  {hut  morr 
espi»cially  those  of  lovers,  round  whose  tombs  they  have  often  planted  rose  trees) : 
Some  traces,"  he  observes,  **  of  this  ancient  custom  are  yet  remaining  in  the 
chiircli-yard  of  Oakley,  in  Surry,  which  is  full  of  rosi»  trees  planted  round  the 
graves."':}: 

Many  of  the  dramas  of  our  immortal  hard  bear  testimony  to  his  partiality  fM^ 
this  eh>gantly  aflectionate  tribute;  a  practice  ^ hich  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
was,  in  the  country  at  least,  not  uncommon  in  his  days:  thus  Capulet,  in  Romfo 
and  Juliet,  observes, 

•*  Our  hridal  flawers  serve  for  a  huried  corse ; "  Act  Iv,  tc.  5. 

and  the.  Queen  in  Hamlet  h  represented  as  |)erforming  the  ceremony  at  the 
grave  of  0|)helia  : 

S<'f  PraU\  (jlianiug%  in  \Valf».  .uiH  Mawm'!>  irlii?*  ni  a  riiurrli  yard  in  \\  ali'*. 
*•  |i<iuriM.-'i  Aiiti<i  Hpud  Brand,  p.  45.  \  Anglo  Saxon  .Krn.  >ol.  i.  p  (W. 
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"  Qmetn.    8weett  to  the  sweet :  Farewell !  {Scattering  Flowers.) 

I  hopM  thou  tbould*gt  hare  been  my  Hamlet's  wife ; 
1  thought  thy  bride-bed  to  have  deckM,  sweet  maid, 
And  not  have  strewM  thy  grare.*'  Act  ▼,  sc  1. 

It  was  considered,  likewise,  as  a  duty  incumbent  on  the  survivors,  annually  to 
plant  shrubs  and  flowers  upon,  and  to  tend  and  keep  neat,  the  turf  which  covered 
the  remains  of  their  beloved  friends ;  in  accordance  with  this  usage,  Mariana  is 
drawn  in  Pericles  decorating  the  tomb  of  her  nurse  : 


"I  will  rob  Tellus  or  her  weed. 


To  strew  thy  green  with  flowers:  the  yellows,  blues, 

The  purple  yi^ets,  and  marigolds. 

Shall,  as  a  chaplet,  hang  upon  thy  gra^e. 

While  summer  days  do  last :  **  Act  iv,  so.  1 . 

and  Arviragus,  in  Cymbeline,  pathetically  exclaims, 


.it 


With  fairest  flowers. 


Whilst  summer  lasts,  and  I  live  here,  Fidele, 

111  sweeten  thy  sad  grare :  Thou  shalt  not  lack 

The  flower,  that*s  like  thy  Tace,  pale  primrose ;  nor 

The  axur*d  hare-bell,  like  thy  reins;  no,  nor 

The  leaf  of  eglantine,  whom  not  to  slander, 

Ont-sweetenM  not  thy  breath.'^  *  Act  It,  sc.  2. 

The  only  relic  which  yet  exists  in  this  country  of  a  custom  so  interesting,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  practice  of  protecting  the  hallowed  mound  by  twigs  of  osier,  an 
attention  to  the  mansions  of  the  dead,  which  is  still  observable  in  most  of  the 
coiintry-church-yards  in  the  south  of  England. 

We  have  thus  advanced  in  pursuit  of  our  object,  namely,  "  A  Survey  of  Country 
Life  during  the  Age  of  Shakspeare,"  as  far  as  a  sketch  of  its  manner  and  customs, 
resulting  from  a  brief  description  of  rural  characters,  holidays,  and  festivals, 
^akes,  fairs,  weddings,  and  burials,  will  carry  us;  and  wc  shall  now  proceed 
^  ith  the  picture,  by  adding  some  account  of  those  diversions  of  our  ancestors  which 
could  not  with  propriety  find  a  place  under  any  of  the  topics  that  have  been 
hitherto  noticed ;  endeavouring  in  our  progress  to  render  the  great  dramatic  bard 
the  chief  illustrator  of  his  own  times. 

In  Mr.  Malkin'g  notes  on  Maaoa*t  Elegy,  we  have  the  following  elenot  and  pleasing  description  of 
thu  pathetic  custom,  as  it  still  exists  in  Wales :— *'  It  is  a  very  ancient  and  general  practice  in  Glamorgan," 
he  mmirks,  **  to  plant  flowers  on  the  graves,  so  that  many  Church-Tards  have  something  like  the  splendour 
of  a  rich  and  various  parterre.  Besides  this  it  is  ususJ  to  strew  the  graves  with  flowers  and  ever-greens, 
within  the  Church  as  well  as  out  of  it,  thrice  at  least  every  jear,  on  the  same  principle  of  delicate  respect 
as  the  sitooes  are  whitened. 

**  No  flowers  or  ever-greens  are  permitted  to  be  planted  on  graves  but  such  as  are  sweet-scented :  the 
piidL  mad  polyanthus,  sweet  wUliaros,  gilliflowers,  and  carnations,  roignionette,  thyme,  hyssop,  camomile, 

ffoecMary,  make  up  the  pious  decoration  of  this  consecrated  garden. 

"  The  white  rone  is  always  planted  on  a  virgin's  tomb.  The  red  rose  is  appropriated  to  the  grave  of  any 
pcrsoa  distiuuished  for  goodness,  and  especially  benevolence  of  character. 

'*  la  the  Easier  week  most  generally  the  graves  are  newly  dressed,  and  manured  with  fresh  earth, 
vhcfli  aueh  flowers  or  ever-greens  as  may  be  wanted  or  wished  for  are  planted.  In  the  Whitsuntide 
Holidays,  or  rmther  the  preceding  week,  the  graves  are  again  looked  after,  weeded,  and  otherwise  dressed, 
or,  if  neeeasary,  pUated  again.— This  work  the  nearest  relations  of  the  deceased  always  do  with  their  own 
haafda«  and  never  by  servants  or  hired  persons.— 

**  Whca  a  young  couple  are  to  be  married,  their  ways  to  the  Church  are  strewed  with  sweet-eeented 
iowert  and  ever-greena.  When  a  young  unmarried  person  dies,  his  or  her  wavs  to  the  grave  are  also 
•ircwad  with  sweet  flowert  and  ever-greens ;  and  on  such  occasions  it  is  the  ususJ  phrase,  that  those  pet^ 
mm  are  aoing  to  their  nuptial  beds,  not  to  their  graves.— None  ever  molest  the  flowers  that  grow  on  graves ; 
(f  it  is  deemed  a  kind  of  sacrilege  to  do  so.  A  relation  or  friend  will  occasionally  Uke  a  pink,  if  it  can 
hv  •pared,  or  a  sprig  of  thyme,  from  the  grave  of  a  beloved  or  respected  person,  to  wear  it  in  remem- 
braace ;  bat  they  never  take  much,  lest  they  should  deface  the  growth  on  the  grave. — 

'*  These  elegant  ami  highly  pathetic  customs  of  South  Wales  make  the  best  impression  on  the  mind. 
What  can  be  more  affecting  than  to  see  all  the  youth  of  both  sexes  in  a  village,  and  in  evenr  village  through 
tshich  the  corpse  pauses,  dressed  in  their  best  apparel,  and  strewing  with  sweet-scented  flowers  the  ways 
along  which  one  of  their  beloved  neighbours  goes  to  his  or  her  marriage -bed.^ 

MaUnn*$  Scenery^  Antiquities,  and  Bioyrapky  qf  South  Wales,  4to.  1804.  p.  606. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

View  of  Country  Lire  during  the  Age  of  Shakspeare  continued— DireraloiM. 

The  attempt  to  describe  all  the  numerous  rural  diversions  which  were  prevalent 
during  the  age  of  Shaks]>earef  would  be,  in  the  highest  degree,  superfluous  ;  for 
the  greatest  part  of  them,  it  is  evident,  must  remain,  with  such  slight  or  gradual 
modification  as  to  require  but  little  notice.  It  will  be,  therefore,  our  endt^a^our, 
in  the  course  of  this  chapter,  after  giving  a  catalogue  of  the  principal  country 
diversions  of  the  era  in  question,  to  dwell  only  upon  those  which  liavc  Mibw^ 
quently  undergone  such  alterations  as  to  render  their  former  state  an  object  of 
novelty  and  curiosity. 

This  catalogue  may  be  taken,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  from  Randal  Holme  of 
Chester,  and  from  Robert  Burton  ;  the  former  enumerating  the  games  and  di- 
versions of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  latter  those  of  the  prior  part  of  the 
seventeiMith.  If  to  these  we  add  the  notices  to  be  drawn  from  Shakspeare,  the 
sketch  will,  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  prove  sufficiently  extensive. 

In  the  list  of  Randal  Holme  will  be  found  the  names  of  some  juvenile  sports, 
which  are  now  perhaps  no  longer  explicable ;  this  poetical  antiquary,  however, 
shall  speak  for  himself. 

**'  —  They  dare  challenge  for  to  throw  the  sledge ; 
To  jumpe  or  lepe  oTer  ditch  or  hedge ; 
To  wrabtle,  play  at  stool -balle,  or  to  runne; 
To  pitch  the  harre  or  to  shote  ofTe  the  gunue ; 
To  play  at  loggets,  nineholes,  or  ten  pinnes ; 
To  trye  it  out  at  fote  balle  by  the  shinnes ; 
At  ticke  tacke,  seize  noddy,  maw,  or  ruffe ; 
Hot-cockles,  leape  fVogg^,  or  hlindman^s  buffe ; 
To  drinke  the  halfer  pottes,  or  deale  at  the  whole  canne ; 
To  playc  at  chesse,  or  pue,  and  inke-horinne; 
To  daunce  the  morris,  playe  at  Itarley  breake ; 
At  alle  exploytcs  a  man  can  thinkc  or  speake ; 
At  shoTe-groce,  'venter  poynte,  at  crosse  and  pylc ; 
At  **  Beshrewe  him  that's  last  at  any  style ;  ** 
At  lepyngc  over  a  Christmas  bon  fyer, 
Or  at  the  "  dravi^nge  dame  owte  o'  the  myre  ;  *" 
At  **  Shootr  cock,  Gregory,"  stoole-ball,  and  what  not; 
Pickjf-poynt,  top,  and  scourge  to  make  him  hot.'*  * 

Burton,  after  mentioning  Hawking,  Hunting,  Fowling,  and  Fishing,  sa}<, 
*^  many  other  sports  and  n*cn*ations  there  bt*,  much  in  use,  as  ringing,  boiling, 
shooting,  (with  the  bow),  keelpins,  tronks,  coits,  pitching  bars,  hurling,  wrestling, 
leaping,  running,  fencing,  mustring,  swimming,  wasters,  foiles,  foot-ball,  balown. 
quintan,  etc.,  and  many  such  which  are  the  common  rtMTeations  of  the  Country 
folks."  -}-  He  subMH]uently  adds  bull  and  lM>ar  baiting  as  common  to  both  coun- 
trymen and  :ti  citizens,  and  then  subjoins  to  the  list  of  rural  amusements,  danciDiu 
finging,  masking,  mumming,  and  stage-players,  f^  For  the  ordinary  recrealMNis 
of  wint€>r,  as  well  in  the  country  as  in  town,  he  recommends  *^  cards,  tables  and 
dice,  shovelboord,  chess-play,  the  philosopher  s  game,  small  trunks,  sliuttk>-cock, 
billiards,  musick,  masks,  singing,  dancing,  ule  games,  frolirks,  jests,  riddles, 
calclies,  purposes,  questions  and  commands,  and  merry  tales.**  ** 

From  this  statement  it  will  immediately  ap|H>ar,  that  many  of  the  niral  diver- 

•  MS  Hari.  Libr.,  No.  9057.  apud  SiniU**  (  iiHiom^.  Kc. 

t  Itiiri'Hi**  Aiuitnm;  Iff  .M«lau<  ho|>,Hlh  t^lii   U.  Ui7(i  p.  l(i<),  170 

i  Ihid  p.  \n.  «  Ihid  \y  174  *  Ihd  p   \71. 
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nons  of  this  period  are  those  likewise  of  the  present  day,  and  that  no  large  portion 
of  the  catalogue  can  with  propriety  call  for  a  more  extended  notice. 

At  the  head  of  those  which  demand  Bome  brief  elucidation,  we  shall  place  the 
Itinerant  Stage,  a  country  amusement,  however,  which,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth, 
was  fast  degenerating  into  contempt.  The  performance  of  secular  plays  by  stroll- 
ing companies  of  minstrels,  had  been  much  encouraged  for  two  or  three  centuries, 
not  only  by  the  vulgar,  but  by  the  nobility,  into  whose  castles  and  halls  they  were 
gladly  admitted,  and  handsomely  rewarded.  At  the  commencement  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  custom  was  still  common,  and  Mr.  Steevens,  as  a  proof  of  it, 
has  furnished  us  with  the  following  entry  from  the  fifth  Earl  of  Northumberland's 
Household  Book,  which  was  begun  in  the  year  1512 : — 

*' Rewards  to  Players. 

'*  Item,  to  be  payd  to  the  said  Richard  Gowge  and  Thomas  Percy  for  rewards  to  players 
fbr  pUyes  playd  in  Christynmas  by  ttranegert  in  my  house  afler  xid.  every  play  by  estimacion 
•MDoe  xiiiijs.  iiijd.  Which  ys  appoynted  to  be  paid  to  the  said  Richard  Gowge  and  Thomas  Percy 
H  the  said  Cbrlstynmas  in  full  contenlacion  of  the  said  reward  ys  xiiii]s.  Iiijd." 

That  these  itinerants  were  still  occasionally  admitted  into  the  country  mansions 
of  the  great,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  we  have  satisfactory  evidence;  but  it 
may  be  sufficient  here  to  remark,  that  Elizabeth  herself  was  entertained  with  an 
historical  play  at  Kenelworth  Castle,  by  performers  who  came  for  that  purpose 
from  Coventry ;  and  that  Shakspeare  has  favoured  us  with  another  instance,  by 
the  introduction  of  the  following  scene  in  his  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  supposed  to 
hye  been  written  in  1594 : — 

**  Lord,    Sirrah,  go  see  what  trumpet  'tis  that  sounds  :— 

Exit  Servant. 
Belike,  some  noble  gentleman ;  that  means. 
Travelling  some  journey,  to  repose  him  here. — 

Re-«nter  a  Servant, 
How  now  ?  who  is  it  ? 

Serv.  An  it  please  your  honour, 

Pbyers  that  olTer  service  to  your  lordship. 
Lorti,    Bid  them  come  near  :— 

Enter  P  lay  era. 

Now,  fellows,  you  are  welcome. 

1  Play.     We  thank  your  honour. 

Lortl,    Do  you  intend  to  stay  ^ith  me  to  night  ? 

2  Ploff.    8o  please  your  lordship  to  accept  our  duty. 
Lorti.    With  all  my  heart.— 

Go,  sirrah,  take  them  to  the  buttery, 

And  gife  them  flriendly  welcome  every  one : 

Let  them  want  nothing  that  my  house  affords."  Act  i,  sc.  1. 

From  this  passage  it  may  be  deduced,  that  the  itinerant  players  of  this  period 
were  held  in  no  higher  estimation  than  menial  servants;  an  inference  which  is 
corroborated  by  referring  to  the  anonymous  play  of  A  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  written 
about  1590,  where  the  entry  of  the  players  is  thus  marked,  **  Enter  two  of  the  plaiers, 
with  packs  at  their  backs.'*  The  abject  condition  of  these  strollers,  Mr.  Pope  has 
attributed,  perhaps  too  hastily,  to  the  stationary  performers  of  this  reign ;  **the  top 
of  the  profession/*  he  observes,  ^*  were  then  mere  players,  not  gentlemen  of  the 
stage;  they  were  led  into  the  buttery  by  the  steward,  not  placed  at  the  lord's 
table,  or  the  lady's*  toilette;"  a  passage  on  which  Mr.  Malone  has  remarked, 
that  Pope  '*  seems  not  to  have  observed,  that  the  players  here  introduced  are 
stoliers;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  our  author,  Ueminge,  Burbage, 
Condcll,  etc.,  who  were  licensed  by  King  James,  were  treated  in  this  manner.'* 

«  Pop<;*s  Preface  to  his  editioQ  of  Shakspeare. 
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On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Stecvens  supports  tlie  opinion  of  Pope  by  tsserling,  that 


*'  At  the  period  when  this  comedy  (TamlDgof  a  Shrew)  was  written,  and  lor  maoT  jean 
the  profession  of  a  player  was  scarcely  allowed  to  be  reputable.  The  imagined  dignUj,*'  he 
tinues,  ''of  those  who  did  not  belong  to  itinerant  companies,  is,  therefore,  unworthy 
tion.  I  can  as  easily  believe  that  the  blundering  editors  of  the  first  folio  were  auffered  to  lea 
their  hands  on  Queen  Elizabeth's  chair  of  state,  as  that  they  were  admitted  to  the  table  oC  lit 
Karl  of  Leicester,  or  the  toilette  of  Lady  Hunsden.  Like  Stephen,  in  every  Man  lo  Ills  Hobov, 
the  greatest  indulgence  our  histrionic  leaders  could  have  expected,  wguld  have  beeo  a  inachv 
and  a  napkin  in  the  buttery.'' 

The  inference,  however,  which  Mr.  Malono  has  drawn,  appears  to  have  the 
autliority  of  ShatLSfH^are  himself;  for  when  Hamlet  is  informed  of  the  arrival  of  the 
players,  he  exclaims,  **  How  chances  it,  they  travel:  their  residence,  both  io 
reputation  and  profit,  was  better  both  ways;'*  a  question,  the  drift  of  whirb 
even  Mr.  Steevens  explains  in  the  following  words :  ^*  How  chances  it  thrv 
travel? — i.  e.  How  happens  it  that  they  are  become  strollers t — Their  residencr, 
both  in  reputation  and  profit,  was  better  both  ways — i.  e.  To  liave  remained  in  a 
settled  theatre  was  the  more  honourable  as  well  as  the  more  lucrative  situation." 
We  have  every  reason,  therefore,  to  suppose,  that  the  diflerence  between  tbe 
stroller  and  the  licensed  [performer  was  in  Shakspeare*s  time  considerable ;  and 
that  the  latter,  although  not  the  companion  of  lords  and  countesses,  was  lield  ia 
a  very  respectable  light,  if  his  personal  conduct  were  good,  and  became  the  ocra- 
sional  associate  of  the  (irst  literary  characters  of  the  age;  while  the  former 
frequently  degraded  beneath  the  rank  of  a  servant,  and,  in  the  statute,  indeed, 
£liz.  ch.  4.  he  is  classed  with  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars. 

This  depreciation  of  the  character  of  the  itinerant  player,  towards  the  close  o( 
£lizalM*th*8  reign,  soon  narrowed  his  field  of  action;  the  opulent  became  unwilling 
to  admit  into  their  houses  persons  thus  legally  branded;  and  the  stroller  was 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  exhibiting  his  talents  at  wakes  and  fairs,  on  temporarr 
scalTolds  and  barrel  heads;  ^Mf  he  ])en  for  thee  once,"  says  Ben  Jonson,  addresf- 
ing  a  strolling  player,  *Mhou  shalt  not  need  to  travell,  with  thy  pumps  full  of 
gravell,  any  more,  after  a  blinde  jade  and  a  hamper,  and  stalk  upon  boards  and 
barrel-heads  to  an  old  crackt  trumpet."  * 

Many  country-towns,  indeed,  at  this  periml,  were  privileged  to  hold  fairs  by  ei- 
hibiting  a  certain  number  of  stage  plays  at  their  annual  fairs.  Of  these,  Man- 
ningtree  in  Essex  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated;  ney\\oo<l  mentions  it  as 
notorious  for  yearly  fdays  at  its  fair;  and  that  its  festi\ityon  tluvi4M>crasions  was 
e<|ually  known,  is  e\ident  from  Shaks|>eare*s  comparison  of  FalstalTto  a  ^'  roasted 
Manningtnnr  o\  with  a  pudding  in  his  belly."  The  histrionic  fame  of  Mannioe- 
ln*e  Mr.  Maloiie  |)roves  by  two  quotations  from  Nashe  and  Decker;  the  former 
exclaiming  in  a  poem,  called  ^*  The  Choosing  of  Valentines," 


'*  Or  nee  a  play  of  Htrange  moralitie, 


Shew  (Ml  by  bachelric  of  Mannintf-trety 

\\  hereto  the  couiitrie  frauklins  flock-mcalc  swarme ;  ** 

and  tlie  latter  ohsening,  in  a  tract  entitled  **  Seven  deadly  Sinncs  of  Londoa," 
1007,  that  **  Cruelty  has  got  another  part  to  play;  it  is  acted  Hke  the  old  monk 
at  Manningtree." 

This  custom  of  stagt^playing  at  annual  fairs  contintied  to  support  a  few  Itineraal 
companies;  but  in  gen<Taf,  after  the  hnlls  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  were  shut 
against  them,  %  they  divided  into  small  parties  of  thre<'  or  four,  and  at  leogtk 

*  Portji«tcr. IfifU.  wAv  R.n  Jouxmi^  WorL^,  fnl.  odii.  of  ir>40.  \ol   i.  p.  :2ti7. 
f  AfMiliigjr  for  \rt<ir<«,  MWl. 

%  liy  the  Mnititr  of  tbr  ^19  Eliz.  any  liaron  of  the  realm  m\%\\\.  liocii^r  n  nimpany  of  |)Ujrrr*;  but  (m  Ar 
Matuti*  of  fifikt  Jnni4*«  I.    **\\'i^  (Ue'nrcU  and  enacted,  thai  irom  thenceforth  iio  authoni}  cneii,  or  m  ^ 
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mere  jugglers,  jesters,  and  puppet-show  exhibitors.  This  last-mentioned 
enty  indeed,  and  its  professors,  seem  to  have  been  known,  in  this  country, 
le  name  of  motions,  and  motion-men,  as  early  as  the  commencement  of 
senth  century;  *  and  the  term,  indeed,  continued  to  be  thus  applied  in 
lof  Jonson,  who  repeatedly  uses  it,  in  his  ^^  Bartholomew  Fair."  f  The 
tion  of  the  strolling  companies,  by  the  statutes  of  Elizabeth  and  James, 
I  tbeexhibition  of  automaton  figures,  at  this  period,  common  throughout  the 
I*  Tl.ey  are  alluded  to  by  Shakspeare  under  the  appellation  of  drolleries; 
the  Tempest,  Alonzo,  alarmed  at  the  strange  shapes  bringing  in  the  ban- 
cbims, 

**  Qire  us  kind  keepers,  heavens!  What  were  these  ?  " 

DO  to  which  Sebastian  replies, 

""  A  LIVING  droller yr  Act  iU,  so.  3.    I 

( by  this  epithet  to  distinguish  them  from  the  wooden  puppets,  the  perfor- 
the  shows  called  drolleries. 

y  popular  annual  diversion  was  celebrated,  during  the  age  of  Shakspeare, 
Dorc  than  twenty-five  years  after,  on  the  Cotswold  Hills  in  Gloucestershire. 
een  said  that  the  rural  games  which  constituted  this  anniversary,  were 
by  one  Robert  Dover  on  the  accession  of  James  I. ;  :t^  but  it  appears  to  bo 
mnI  that  Dover  was  only  the  reviver,  with  additional  splendour,  of  sports 
lad  been  yearly  exhibited,  at  an  early  period,  on  the  same  spot,  and  perhaps 
continued  for  a  short  time  before  their  revival  in  1603. 


y  learn  from  Rudder's  History  of  Olocestershire/'  says  Mr.  Chalmers,  '*  that,  in 
ly  tiroes,  Uiere  wu  al  Collswold  a  customary  meeting,  every  year,  at  W^hitsontide,  called 
r  Whilson-ale,  which  was  attended  by  all  the  lads,  and  the  lasses,  of  the  villagery,  who, 
cboae  a  Lord  and  L4idy  of  the  Yiile,  who  were  the  authorized  rulers  of  the  rustic 
There  Is  in  the  Church  of  Cirencester,  say  Rudder,  an  ancient  monument,  in  6as«o 
hat  evinces  the  antiquity  of  those  games,  which  were  known  to  Shakspeare,  before  the 
of  King  James.  They  were  known,  also,  to  Drayton  early  in  that  reign :  for  upon  the 
loeeslershire,  which  precedes  the  fourteenth  song,  there  is  a  representation  of  a  Whitsun- 
a  May  pole,  which  last  is  inscribed  *  Heigh  for  Cotswold.* 

**  Ascending,  next,  faire  Cotswold 's  plaines. 
She  revels  with  the  Shepherd's  swaiues."  S 

{Imtt  also  is  of  opinion  that  the  Cotswold  games  had  a  much  higher  origin 
)  time  of  Dover,  and  observes  that  tlicy  are  evidently  alluded  to  in  the  fol- 
lines  by  John  Heywood  the  epigrammatist : 

**  He  fometh  like  a  bore,  the  beaste  should  seeme  bolde. 
For  he  is  as  fierce  as  a  lyon  qf  Cotswold,"  ** 

»nfirmation  of  these  statements  it  may  be  added,  that  Mr.  Steevens  and 
aimers  have  remarked,  that  in  Randolph's  poems,  1638,  is  to  be  found 


%  by  anjr  baron  of  this  realm,  or  any  other  honourable  personage  of  greater  degree,  unto  any 
fiiifert,  miostrelii,  jugglers,  bearward,  or  any  other  idle  peruon  or  persons  whatsoever,  utdng  any 
wuoe*  or  plays,  to  play  or  act,  should  be  available  to  free  or  discharge  the  said  peraooM,  or  any 
nvM  tbe  paint  and  punishments  of  rogues,  of  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars,  in  toe  said  statutes 
E&t.)  BenUoned.** 

meter  in  Gammar  Gur ion's  NeedU,  says  Mr.  Strutt,  a  comedy  supposed  to  have  been  written 
7,  declare»  he  will  go  ^  and  travel  with  young  Goose,  the  motion-mtm^  for  a  puppet-player."  * 
«Me,  liowever,  is  inaccurate,  for  after  a  diligent  perusal  of  the  comedy  in  question,  no  such  pas- 
lie  found. 

Jooaon'ff  Worlit,  fol.  edit.  1640,  vol.  ii.  p.  77,  act  v.  hc.  4. 
Malnop  on  the  Chrrniologicnl  Order  of  Sfmkspearcs  Plays, 
■rn's  Supplemental  A(M>logy,  p.  323,  note  s.  **  Strutln  Sfwrts  and  Pastimes,  p.  20^ 

•  Stniti'f  S|mru  aitd  Pa^tisicf.  y,  tM),  note  h. 
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**An  cclogiieon  flic  nohle  assemblies  revit?^  on  Cotswold  hills  by  Mr.  Robert    ^ 
Dover ;  and  in  D*Avcnanf  s  |)oems  published  the  same  year,  a  copy  of  verses  **h 
celebration  of  the  yearely  preserver  of  the  games  at  Cotswold."  ' 

The  Reviver  of  these  far-famed  games  was  an  enterprising  attorney,  a  native rf  ^ 
Barton  on  the  Heath  in  Warwickshin%  and  consequently  a  near  neighbour  Is 
8hakspeare*s  country-residence.  He  obtained  permission  from  King  James  tobe  ^ 
the  director  of  these  annual  sports,  which  he  superintended  in  person  for  forty  f 
years.  They  were  resorted  to  by  prodigious  multitudes  of  people,  and  by  all  the  ; 
nobility  and  gentry  for  sixty  miles  round,  until  *Mhe  rascally  rebellion,'*  'to  adopt  k 
the  phraseology  of  Anthony  Wood,  **was  lK*gun  by  the  Pn*sbyterian«,  which  gaie  V 
a  stop  to  their  proceedings,  and  spoiled  all  that  was  generous  and  ingeniooi  ^ 
elsewhere."  *  , 

They  consisted  originally,  and  previous  to  the  direction  of  Dover,  mopelv  o(  u 
athletic  exercises,  such  as  wrestling,  leaping,  cudgel-playing,  sword  and  buckkt  c 
lighting,  pitching  the  bar,  throwing  the  sledge,  tossing  the  pike,  etc.  etc.  To  " 
these  Dover  added  coursing  for  the  gentlemen  and  dancing  for  the  ladies;  a  tf»-  \ 
porary  castle  of  boards  being  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  fair  sex,  and  a  ■ 
silver  collar  adjudged  as  a  prize  for  the  fleetest  greyhound.  * 

To  these  two  eras  of  the  Cotswold  Games  Shakspeare  alludes  in  the  Second  Part  . 
of  King  Henry  IV.,  and  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  Justice  Shallow  refcn  j 
to  the  original  state  of  this  diversion,  when  in  the  first  of  these  dramas  he  ena«^  ^ 
rates  among  the  s\\inge-bucklers,  "Will  Squecle,  a  Colsole  man;**  and  li 
Dover's  improvement  of  them,  when,  in  the  second,  he  represents  Slender  asking 
Page,  **How  does  your  fallow  greyhound.  Sir?  I  heard  say,  he  was  out-run  on 
Cotsale." 

Dover,  tradition  says,  was  highly  delighted  with  the  superintendence  oft! 
games,  and  assumed,  during  his  direction  of  them,  a  great  deal  of  state  and 
sequence.  '^Captain  Dover,"  relates  Granger,  a  title  which  courtesy  had  probaUj 
bestowed  on  this  public-spirited  attorney,  '*  had  not  only  the  permission  of  Jaaei 
I.  to  celebrate  the  Cotswold  Games,  but  appeared  in  the  very  cloaths  which  UhI 
monarch  had  formerly  worn  f,  and  with  much  more  dignity  in  his  air  and 
asj>ect.":t^ 

In  I03G,  there  was  published  at  London  a  small  quarto,  entitled,   ^'AnnaliB 
Dubreiisia,  upon  the  yearly  Celebration  of  Mr.  RolnTt  Dover's  Olympic  Games, 
U|>on  Cotswold  Hills,  abook  consisting  entin*ly  of  recommendatory  verses,  wntta 
by  Jonson,  Drayton,  Ilandolph,  and  many  others,  and  with  a  print  preGicdrf  ^ 
Dover  on  horst^bark.  ; 

It  is  probable  that,  at  this  period,  and  for  many  subst^quent  years,   there  ww«  ^ 
stneral  places  in  the  kingdom  which  had  Games  somewhat  similar  to  those  of 
t'otswold,  Ihoujih  not  quite  so  celebrated;  for  Heath  sa>s,  that  a  carnival  of  thn  ^ 
kind  was  kept  e\ery  M»ar,  about  the  ini<l(lle  of  July,  upon  Halgaver-moor,  near 
l^ulwiii  ill  Cornwall;  **  resorted  toby  thousands  of  |M»ople.     The  sports  and  pas- 
times  lM»re  lM»ld  >\ere  so  >\ell  liked,"   he  n^lat(»s,  **by  Charles  the  Second,  whei  | 
he  touched  hrre  in  his  waytoSicily,  that  he  became  a  brother  of  the  jovial  society,  j 
The  custcmi,"   he  adds,  '* of  keeping  this  Carni\al  is  said  to  be  as  old  as  the  | 
Saxons."  S  .    .       : 

Of  the  i<Hir  great  rural  di\ersions,  Hawking,  Hunting,  Fowling  and  Fishing.  ' 
the  first  will  n'tjiiirc  the  greatest  share  of  our  attention,  as  it  is  now  nearW,  if  mt 
altogether  extinct,  and  was,  during  the  reigns  of  EhzalM'th  and  James,  the  nM4 
prevalent  and  fashionable  of  all  amusements. 
To  the  very  commencement,  indetnl,  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  may  point* 


Allicnv  (liiiii    ^ol.  II   n.  MV 

Tbrj  woff  %\\v\\  him  lijr  Kiitlyniioii  Portrr.  I'u'  Kiiiff'**  mt^biiI 

■      '--  -"  •       ■  - "-/» 

Drimiiil,  1730. 


+  Tbrj  woff  %\\v\\  him  fijr  Kiitlyniioii  Portrr.  I'u'  Kin;'**  M'rtaiit 
1  BiitgrnpliiinTiliitor^  of  Kii(;laad, %ol   ii.  |»  31)U.  H%o.  rilii.  of  1775 
9  StruU'4  Sp^rt*  ami  l*AMiiiit>^,  |».  W,  and  Ihath't  lU^vrijili'Miof  Co 
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le  zenith  of  its  popularity  and  reputation ;  for  although  it  had  been  intro- 
into  this  country  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century/  it  was, 
le  commencement  of  the  sixteenth,  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  confined  to  the 
t  rank  of  society.  During  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  however,  it 
ded  from  the  nobility  to  the  gentry  and  wealthy  yeomanry,  and  no  man 
hen  have  the  smallest  pretension  to  the  character  of  a  gentleman  who  kept 
ast  of  hawks.  Of  this  a  ludicrous  instance  is  given  us  by  Ben  Jonson,  in 
[rery  Han  in  his  Humour:*' 


SUpktm.    How  does  my  cousin  Edward,  uncle  ? 

«ff.    O,  weH  cousse,  goe  in  snd  see :  I  doubt  he  be  scarce  stirring  yet. 

^    Unde,  afore  I  goe  in,  can  you  tell  me,  an*  he  have  ere  a  booke  of  the  sciences  of  hawk- 

I  Ininting  ?  I  would  Taine  borrow  it. 

K    Why,  I  hope  you  will  not  a  hawking  now,  will  you  ? 

L     No,  cousse;  but  111  practise  against  next  yere,  uncle.  I  jhave  bought  me  a  hawke,  and 

aad  bells,  and  all ;  I  lacke  nothing  but  a  booke  to  keepe  it  by. 

y.    O,  most  ridiculons. 

k.    Nay,  looke  you  now,  yon  are  angrie,  uncle :  why  you  know,  an'  a  man  have  not  skill  in 

fkiag,  and  hnnting-languages  now-a-days,  I'll  not  give  a  rush  for  him.    They  are  more 

llm  the  Greeke,  or  the  Latine.    He  is  for  no  gallant's  company  without  'hem.— A  fine 
di  I   Slid  a  gentleman  mun  show  himselfe  like  a  gentleman  I "  f 

it  the  character  of  Master  Stephen  is  not,  in  this  respect,  overcharged,  but 
eots  faithfully  the  fashionable  folly  of  the  age,  is  evident  from  many  con- 
tary  writers,  and  especially  from  that  sensible  old  author  Richard  Bra  th wait, 
ipeaking  of  dogs  and  hawks,  says, 

Mf  are  to  be  used  only  as  pleasures  and  recreations,  of  which  to  speake  sparingly  were 
Mner,  thao  onely  to  discourse  of  them,  a9  \f  our  whole  reading  were  in  them.  Neither 
pcake  thb  without  just  cause ;  for  1  have  noted  this  fault  in  many  of  our  younger  brood  of 
9  who  either  for  want  of  education  in  learning,  or  Uieir  owne  neglect  of  learning,  have  no 
aBained  to  the  strength  of  making  their  fist  a  pearch  for  a  hatvke,  but  by  the  heipe  of 
•okcs  of  faulconry,  whereby  they  are  instructed  in  the  words  of  art,  they  will  run  division 
beoarseof  this  pleasure :  whereas,  if  at  any  time  they  be  intemipled  by  occasion  of  some  other 
y  these  Highflyers  are  presently  to  bee  mewed  up,  fur  they  are  taken  from  their  element.'* 


Dj  of  the  best  books  on  the  Art  of  Falconry  were  written,  indeed,  as  might 
pected,  during  this  universal  rage  for  the  amusement,  and  the  hawking 
tabs  of  the  day,  adopting  their  language  on  all  occasions,  became  necessarily 
Are  and  pedantic  in  a  disgusting  degree.  Of  these  manuals  the  most 
ir  were  written  by  George  Turberville,  Gervase  Markham,  and  Edmund 

s 

i  the  most  detrimental  consequence  arising  from  the  universality  of  this  ele- 
lirersion,  was  the  immense  expense  that  attended  it,  and  which  frequently 
red  those  who  were  not  opulent  in  utter  ruin  :  a  result  not  to  be  wondered 

Ihout  the  year  7S0,  Winifrid,  or  Boaiface,  a  natiTe  of  England,  and  archbishop  of  Moda.  acquaints 
'^  a  king  of  Kent,  that  he  has  sent  him  one  hawk,  two  ftucons  wid  two  shields. s  And  Hedilbert,  a 

two  falcons  which  hare  been 
And  in  Bibl.  Patr.  torn,  vi.. 


'■  Works,  fol.  vol.  i.  p.  6.  act  i.  sc.  1. 
■tliwait's  Encliiih  Gentleman,  2d  edit.  1633.  p.  2tO. 

The  Booke  of  Fkulconrie,  or  Hawking,  for  the  onclj  delight  and  pleasure  of  all  Noblemen  and  Gen- 
s  coUected  out  of  the  beataucthors,  as  wcl  luUiansas  Frenchmen,  and  some  English  practises  withall 
wfmK  Paokoorie,  the  cootentes  whereof  are  to  be  seene  in  the  next  page  folowyng.  By  Geo.  Tur- 
•«  Oentleinan.  Nocet  empta  dolore  voluptas.  Imprinted  at  Ix>ndon  Tor  Chr.  Barker,  at  the  signe  of 
■dboper  in  Panics  Cburchryarde,  157B.*'  To  this  was  added,  the  "  Noble  ^rte  of  Vcni'rie  or  llunt- 
■ad  a  re-tmpreatioo  of  botb^  **  newly  revived,  corrected,  and  augmented  with  many  additions  proper 
IT  prevent  times,*'  was  published  by  Thomas  Purfor>t,  in  1611. 

■a*e  Markham  publiMhed  in  1595  the  edition  of  Dame  Jul>ana  Bame's  Treatise  on  Hawking  and 
If,  which  we  have  formerly  noticnl,  and  which  was  first  printed  by  Caxton.  and  afterwanb  by  Winkiii 
orde;  and  in  1615,  the  first  edition  of  his  Country  Contentments^  which  contains  a  treatise  om 
i^f ;  a  work  so  popular,  that  it  reached  thirteen  or  fourteen  editions. 
MM  Best,  who  traiocd  and  said  hawks,  printed  a  trcatisooo  Haifkt  and  Hawking  in  1619. 
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at,  when  we  find,  that  at  the  commencomciit  of  the  seventeenth  eontury,  a  l^)s»- 
hawk  and  a  tassel-hawk  were  not  to  he  piirclias(*d  for  less  than  a  hundred  oiarkft; 
and  that  in  the  rcign  of  James  I.,  Sir  Tiiomas  Monson  gave  one  thoiiMnd  pmindi 
for  a  cast  of  hawks.  Brathwait,  in  his  usual  strain  of  propriety,  advises  those  vh» 
an*  not  possessed  of  good  estates,  to  give  up  all  idea  of  this  diversion,  and  cspom 
its  indiscriminate  pursuit  in  the  following  pleasant  manner:  — 

'*  This  pleasure/*  observes  he,  "as  it  is  a  princely  delight,  so  tt  moveih  many  to  be  so  tonff 
enamoured  of  it,  as  they  will  undergoc  any  charge,  rather  than  foregoe  it:  ishicb  makes  ■■ 
recall  to  mind  a  merry  tale  which  1  have  read,  to  this  effect.     Divert  men  having  eBtered  \m 
discourse,  touching  the  superfluous  care  (1  will  not  say  folly)  of  such  as  kept  dogi  and  bawkciiv 
hawking ;  one  Paulus  a  Florentine  stood  up  and  spake :  Mot  without  cause  fquolb  her)  did  ttrt 
foolc  of  Millan  laugh  at  these;  and  being  entreated  to  tell  the  tale,  hee  thus  proceeded  ;  upna 
time  (quoth  hce)  there  was  a  citizen  of  Millan,  a  physitian  for  such  as  were  distracted  or  lunatkki; 
who  took  upon  him  within  a  cerlaine  time  to  cure  such  as  were  brought  unto  him.     Aid  km 
cured  them  after  this  sort:  Hec  had  a  plat  of  ground  neere  his  house,  and  in  it  a  pit  of 
and  stinking  water,  wherein  he  bound  such  as  were  mad  to  a  stake,  some  of  tbem  knee 
others  to  the  groin,  and  some  others  deeper  according  to  the  degree  of  their  roadnesse,  where 
so  long  pined  them  with  water  and  hunger,  till  they  seemed  sound.     Now  amongst  olben, 
wu  one  brought,  whom  he  had  put  thigh-deepe  in  water ;  who  after  fifteen  dayes  began  to  it- 
cover,  beseeching  the  physitian  that  he  might  be  taken  out  of  the  water.     Tlie  phyiitiaB  iakii| 
compassion  of  him,  tooke  him  out,  but  with  this  condition,  that  he  should  not  goe  out  of  ikt 
roome.    Having  obeyed  him  certaine  days,  he  gave  him  liberty  to  walke  up  and  downe  the  bom^ 
but  not  to  passe  the  out-gate ;  whiie  the  rest  of  his  companions,  which  were  many,  remaiaiai  ii 
the  water,  diligently  ol>ser>ed  the  physilian*s  command.     Now  it  chanced,  as  oq  a  time  be 
at  the  gate  (for  out  he  durst  not  goe,  for  fcare  be  should  return  to  the  pit),  he  lieckoned  to  a 
gentleman  to  come  unto  him,  who  had  a  hawke  and  two  spaniels,  t>eing  moved  witb  the 
thereof ;  for  to  his  remembrance  before  he  fell  mad,  lie  had  never  seen  the  like.     The  yoog 
lleman  being  come  unto  him;  Sir  (quoth  he)  I  pray  you  hear  meea  word  or  two,  and  answer  urn 
at  your  pleasure  :  What  is  this  you  ride  on  (quoth  he)  and  how  do  you  imploy  him?    Tbb  isa 
horse  (replied  he)  and  1  keepe  him  for  hawking.    But  what  call  you  that  you  carry  on  your  tiL 
and  how  do  you  use  it  /  This  is  a  hawke  (said  he)  and  I  use  to  flie  with  it  at  pluver  and  partridge 
But  what  (quoth  he)  are  these  which  follow  you,  what  doe  ihcy,  or  wherein  do  they  pro6t  jaiF 
These  are  dogges  (said  he)  and  necessary  for  hawking,  to  find  and  retrieve  my  game.     And  whrt 
were  these  birds  worth,  for  which  you  provide  so  many  things,  if  |ou  should  reckon  all  you  take 
for  a  whole  yeerc?     Who  answering,  he  knew  not  well,  but  they  were  worth  a  very  little,  wi 
alMve  six  crownes.     The  man  replied ;  what  then  may  be  the  charge  you  are  at  with  your  bone, 
dogges  and  hawke  ?    Some  fiftie  crowns,  said  he.     Whereat,  as  one  wondering  at  the  folly  of  ikf 
yong  gentleman  :  Away,  away,  Sir,  1  pray  you  quickly,  and  fly  before  our  phytitian  relume  heat: 
for  if  he  find  you  here,  as  one  that  is  maddest  man  alive,  he  will  throw  you  into  bit  pit,  Ibfic  to 
he  cured  with  (»lhers,  that  have  l(»st  their  wits ;  and  more  than  all  others,  for  he  wiU  set  youcM^ 
deepe  in  the  water.     Inrcrring  lienre,  that  the  use  or  eierciseof  hawking  is  the  grealcM  Ufi 
unlesM*  sometimes  used  by  such  as  are  of  good  estate,  and  for  recreation  sake. 

**  Neither  is  this  pleasure  or  recreation  herein  taied,  but  the  excessive  and  immoderate cxyeMi 
which  many  arc  at  in  maintaining  this  pleasure.  Who  as  they  shouM  be  wary  in  tbeeipeuctil 
their  coinc.  so  much  more  circumspect  in  their  eipence  of  Ume.  So  as  in  a  word,  1  could  wiA 
yong  gentlemen  never  to  bee  so  taken  with  this  pleasure,  as  to  lay  aside  the  dlsfhitcb  of  mtm 
serious  occasions,  for  a  flight  of  feathers  in  the  ayre."  * 

The  same  priHlent  advice  occurs  in  an  author  who  wrote  immediately  aubi^ 
(|tient  to  Brathwait,  and  who,  though  a  lover  of  the  diversion,  stigmatises  i he  foO} 
of  its  general  adoption. 

**  As  for  hawking,"  says  he,  **  I  commend  it  In  some,  condemne  it  in  others;  in  mm  4 
qualitie  whose  estates  will  well  support  it,  I  commend  it  as  a  generous  and  noble  qualitie :  bul  to 
menuf  meane  ranke  and  reti)Eiiius  men,  1 1  condemne  it  with  Blesensis,  as  an  idle  and  fSoolA 
vanitic;  fur  1  have  ever  thought  it  a  kind  of  madnesse  for  such  men,  to  bestow  ten  pounds  to 

-  RnithiKiiil\  Kni^lish  (;4iii)(>iiian.  2 1  cdil.  IGXi.  p.  Jdl-'ilKI. 

t  llrnry  PcMthmii.  hIio  rifiiurki  ni'  Mai«kinc,  lliiit  it  is  ii  recnatioii  **%vfy  <>oinmfiiflaMi*  aiid  bc^ltims 
Niilitif  iir  Urnllcnuiii  lo  rx«-rriw,*^  adds  that  ^  by  tht'  C'aouu  Law,  llawkiug  via>  furbiddea  uatu  Ckfpc* 
Tbtf  Cuiiiiilcat  UcutlcDiAu,  lid  «:Uit.  p.  tV2,  <I3. 
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vkldi  at  one  blast  might  be  blowne  away,  and  to  boy  a  momeDtary  nionelhly  pleasure 
abours  and  expeoGC  of  a  whole  yearc.''  * 

»  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  use  of  the  gun  has  superseded,  among  the 
the  pursuit  of  this  far  more  elegant  and  picturesque  recreation.  As  inti- 
ronnected,  for  many  centuries,  with  the  romantic  manners  and  costume 
Dcient  nobility  and  gentry,  it  now  possesses  peculiar  charms  for  the  poet 
antiquary,  and  we  look  back  upon  the  detail  of  this  pastime,  and  all  its 
»nt  establishment,  with  a  portion  of  that  interest  which  time  has  con- 

rn  the  splendid  pageantries  of  chivalry.  Of  the  estimation  in  which  it 
,  and  of  the  pleasure  which  it  produced,  in  Shakspeare's  time,  there  are 
ting  numerous  proofs :  he  has  himself  frequently  alluded  to  it,  and  the 
Iberville,  Gascoign,  and  Sydney,  have  delighted  to  expatiate  on  its  praises, 
dopt  its  technical  phraseology.  But  the  most  interesting  eulogia,  the  most 
pictures  of  this  diversion,  appear  to  us  to  be  derived  from  a  few  strokes  in 
lily  Nash,  and  Massingcr;  writers  who,  publishing  shortly  after  Shak- 
death,  and  describing  the  amusement  of  their  youthful  days,  of  course 

9  the  features  as  they  existed  in  Shakspe'are*s  age,  with  as  much,  if  not 
accuracy  than  the  still  earlier  contemporaries  of  the  bard. 

rkiag,'*  remarks  Bralhwait,  <<  is  a  pleasure  for  high  and  mounting  spirits:  such  as  will 

10  faferiour  lures,  having  their  mindes  so  farre  above,  as  they  scorn  to  partake  with  them. 
to  eoosider,  how  a  wilde  bird  should  bee  so  brought  to  hand,  and  so  well  managed  as  to 
NKh  pleasure  in  the  ayre  :  but  most  of  all  to  foregoe  her  native  liberty  and  feeding,  and 
I  ber  former  servitude  and  diet.  But  in  this,  as  in  the  rest,  we  are  taught  to  admire  the 
IncMand  bounty  of  God,  who  hath  not  only  given  us  the  birds  of  the  aire,  with  their 
ttde  as,  with  their  voice  to  cheere  us,  but  with  their  flight  to  delight  us."t 

lain  my  youthfull  dayes,'*  relates  Nash,  **  beene  as  glad  as  ever  1  was  to  come  from 
lo  see  a  litUe  martin  in  the  dead  lime  of  the  yeare,  when  the  winter  had  put  on  her 
lal,  and  the  frosts  had  sealed  up  the  brookes  and  rivers,  to  make  her  way  through  the 
a  multitude  of  fowle-mouth'd  ravenous  crows  and  kites,  which  pursued  her  with  more 
crjm  and  clamours,  than  did  Coll  the  dog,  and  Malkln  the  maide,  the  Fox  in  the 

**  When  the  geese  for  feare  flew  over  the  trees, 
And  out  of  their  hives  came  the  swarme  of  bees : " 

Chaucer  in  hit  Nunes  Priests  Tale. 

re  all  their  oppositions  pulled  down  her  prey,  bigger  than  herselfe,  being  mounted  aloft, 
1^  downe  to  the  ground.  And  to  beare  an  accipitrary  relate  againe,  how  he  went  forth 
»«  ealme,  and  sun-shine  evening,  about  an  houre  t>efore  the  sunne  did  usually  maske 
iHio  the  river,  where  flnding  of  a  mallard,  he  whistled  off  his  faulcon,  and  how  shee  flew 
at  if  shee  would  never  have  turned  head  af^aine,  yet  presently  upon  a  shoote  came  in , 
by  degrees,  by  liUle  and  liulc,  by  flying  about  and  about,  she  mounted  so  high,  untill 
snmed  herself  to  the  view  of  the  beholder,  to  the  shape  of  a  pigeon  or  partridge,  and 
)  Ihe  height  of  the  moone  the  place  of  her  flight,  how  presently  upon  the  landing  of  the 
•came  downe  like  a  stone  and  enewed  it,  and  suddenly  got  up  againe,  and  suddenly  upon 
landing  came  downe  againe,  and  missing  of  it,  in  the  downecome  recovered  it,  beyond 
«,  to  tlie  admlraUon  of  the  beholder,  at  a  long ;  and  to  heare  him  tell  a  thirde  time, 
FfBl  forth  early  in  a  winter's  morning,  to  the  woody  flelds  and  pastures  to  fly  the  cocke. 
fiag  by  the  little  white  feather  in  his  tayle  discovered  him  in  a  brake,  he  cut  of  a  tasel 
id  how  he  never  ceased  in  his  circular  motion,  untill  he  had  recovered  his  place,  how 
opon  the  flushing  of  the  cocke  he  came  downe,  and  missing  of  it  in  the  downeome,  what 
ihere  was  on  t>oth  sides,  how  the  cocke  mounted,  as  if  he  would  have  pierced  the  skies  ; 
awke  flew  a  contrary  way,  untill  he  had  made  the  winde  his  friend,  how  then  by  degrees 
,  yet  never  offiered  to  come  in,  untill  he  had  got  the  advantage  of  the  higher  gound,  how 
lade  In,  what  speed  the  cocke  made  to  save  himselfe,  and  what  hasty  pursuit  the  hawkc 
d  bow  after  two  long  miles  flight  killed  it,  yet  In  killing  of  it  killed  himselfe.   These  dis- 

DoAtcmuo,  or  a  Fourefold  Way  to  a  Happie  Life,  art  forth  in  a  Dialogue  bctweenc  a  Country 
.Gitiicn,  a  Divme  and  a  Lawytr.   Per  Tbo.  Naab^  FbilopoUteaa,  1633. 
■b  OcstlcBMta,  p.  Wi. 
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coortet  I  love  to  heare,  and  c«d  well  be  content  to  be  an  eye-witneise  of  the  tport,  wImp  mj  ora- 
tions will  permit."  ♦ 

To  this  lively  and  minute  detail,  which  brings  the  scene  immediately  before  our 
eyes,  Me  must  be  allowed  to  add  the  poetical  picture  of  Massinger,  which,  as  Mr. 
Giflbrd  has  justly  observed,  **  is  from  the  hand  of  a  great  master.'* 

—.—>»««  In  tbe  afternoon, 

For  we  will  hate  Tariety  of  delights,  ] 

We'll  to  the  field  again,  no  game  shall  rise  j 

But  we'll  be  ready  TorH ;— —  * 

-  for  the  pyc  or  jay,  a  sparrow  hawk  1 

Flies  fyom  the  fist ;  the  crow  so  near  pursued, 

Shall  he  compell'd  to  seek  protection  under 

Our  horses  bellies ;  a  beam  put  Ooni  her  siege. 

And  a  pistol  shot  oflF  in  her  breech,  shall  mount 

So  high,  that,  to  your  view,  shell  seem  to  soar 

AlMve  the  middle  region  of  the  air  : 

A  cast  of  hagg:ird  falcons,  by  me  mann'd. 

Eying  the  prey  at  first,  appear  as  if 

They  did  turn  tail ;  but  with  their  labouring  wings 

Getting  above  her,  with  a  thought  their  pinions 

Clearing  the  purer  element,  make  in. 

And  by  turns  bind  with  her ;  f  the  fHghted  fowl. 

Lying  at  her  defence  upon  her  back. 

With  her  dreadful  beak,  awhile  defers  her  death, 

But  by  degrees  forced  down,  we  part  the  fray. 

And  feast  upon  her.-*-^ 

■Then,  for  an  evening  flight, 
A  tiercel  gentle,  which  1  call,  my  masters, 
As  he  were  sent  a  messenger  to  the  moon. 
In  such  a  place  flies,  as  he  seems  to  say. 
See  me,  or  see  me  not !  the  partridge  sprung. 
He  makes  his  stoop ;  but  wanting  breath,  is  forced 
To  canceller ;  X  then,  with  such  speed  as  if 
He  carried  lightning  in  his  wings,  he  strikes 
The  trembling  bird,  who  even  in  death  appears 
Proud  to  be  made  his  quarry/' S  ^ 

After  these  praises  and  general  description  of  hawking,  it  will  be  proper  to  met-  k 

tion  the  various  kinds  of  hawks  used  for  this  diversion,  the  diderent  modes  of  fs^  ^ 

crcising  it,  and  a  few  of  the  most  interesting  particulars  relative  to  the  traimac  ii 

of  the  birds.  ^ 

It  will  be  found,  on  consulting  the  ^^  Treatise  on  Hawking,*'  by  Dame  JaiiaH  i 

Barnes,  printed  by  Wynkyn  De  Worde]  in  1496,  the  **  Gentleman*s  Academir,''  |i 

hy  Markham,  1595,  and  the  ''  Jewel  for  Gentrie,"  published  in  1614,  that  during  L 

this  space  of  time,  the  species  of  hawks  employed,  and  the  several  ranks  of  aocietj  '^ 

to  which  thev  were  appropriated,  had  scarcely,  if  at  all  varied.     The  foUowiac:  | 

catalogue  is,  tnercfore,  taken  from  the  ancient  Treatise :  |i 

*'  An  eagle,  a  bawter  (a  vulture),  a  melown  ;  these  belong  unto  an  Emperor. 

A  Gerfalcon :  a  Tercell  of  a  Oerfalcon  are  due  lo  a  King. 

There  is  a  Falcon  gentle,  and  a  Tercel  gentle ;  and  these  be  for  a  Prince. 

There  U  a  Falcon  of  the  rock ;  and  that  is  for  a  Duke. 

There  is  a  Falcon  peregrine ;  and  that  is  for  an  earl. 

Also  there  is  a  Bastard ;  and  that  hawk  is  for  a  baron. 

There  is  a  Sacre  and  a  Sacret ;  and  these  ben  for  a  knight. 

There  Is  a  Lanare  and  a  Lanrell ;  and  these  k>elong  lo  a  squire. 

There  is  a  Merlyon ;  and  that  ha^k  is  for  a  lady. 

*  Quatornio.  1633.  It  iw,  pi>rha|Mi,  scarcely  nrco^Mirj  to  add,  that  the  writer  of  this  work  ■asliol  kr 
ctmfouiidrd  with  ThtH.  Nanh  the  author  of  PUrc«  Penni/eM$,  who  died  before  1606. 

"J   To  bind  with  \s  (o  tire  or  srize. — OonlliMimirH  Rrrrmlion 

t  To  caneeUer.  ^i  a>irciu-r  in  whni  a  liigh-tl  twii  lmv«k  m  Ikt  sffKipiiis,  tiirneth  two  or  three  liBM  ap* 
the  wi"5>  **»  rtM'o»er  htTi»clf  before  h\\v  Meiz<*(li  h«r  pri-jr," — (fiMitlcnian'N  Kecreation. 

§  Gifft>rtl\  MatfeinaiT,  vol.  i«.  |>.  136, 137.^The  Guardian^  Uom  which  this  (lassage  is  takes,  was  6* 
ceused  in  October,  1633. 
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Tkcre  b  an  Hoby ;  tod  that  hawk  is  for  a  young  man. 
AdiI  these  ben  bawksof  the  tuur  and  ben  bolb  Uluryd  to  be  called  and  reclaimed* 
And  yel  there  t)en  more  kinds  of  hawks. 
There  it  a  Ooshawk ;  and  that  hawk  is  for  a  yeoman* 
There  it  a  Tercel ;  and  that  is  for  a  poor  man. 
There  is  a  Sparehawk ;  she  is  an  hawk  for  a  priest. 
There  is  a  Moskyte;  and  he  Is  for  an  holy- water  clerk."  * 

To  this  list  the  Jewel  for  Gentre  adds 
A  Kesterel,  for  a  knave  or  servant. 

Many  or  these  birds  were  held  in  such  high  estimation  by  our  crowned  heads 
and  nobility,  that  several  severe  edicts  were  issued  for  the  preservation  of  tlieir 
egus.  These  were  mitigated  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  but  still  if  any  person  was 
convicted  of  taking  or  destroying  the  eggs  of  the  falcon,  gos-hawk  or  laner,  he 
was  liable  to  suffer  imprisonment  for  three  months,  and  was  obliged  to  fmd  secu- 
rity for  his  good  behaviour  for  seven  years,  or  remain  confined  until  he  did. 

Hawking  was  divided  into  two  branches,  land  and  water  hawking,  and  the  lat^ 
ter  was  usually  considered  as  producing  the  most  sport.  The  diversion  of  hawk- 
ing was  pursued  either  on  horseback  or  on  foot :  on  the  former  in  the  fields  and 
open  country ;  on  the  latter,  in  woods,  coverts,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  When 
on  foot,  the  sportsman  had  the  assistance  of  a  stout  pole,  for  the  purpose  of  leap- 
iop  over  ditches,  rivulets,  etc. ;  a  circumstance  which  we  learn  from  the  chro- 
nicle of  Hall,  where  the  historian  tells  us  that  Henry  the  Eighth,  pursuing  his 
hamk  on  foot,  in  attempting  to  leap  over  a  ditch  of  muddy  water  with  his  pole,  it 
broke,  and  precipitated  the  monarch  head-^foremost  into  the  mud,  where,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  timely  assistance  of  one  of  his  footmen,  named  John  Moody,  he 
mould  soon  have  been  suffocated  ;  ^^  and  so,**  concludes  the  venerable  chronicler, 
'*  God  of  hys  goodnesse  preserved  him."  + 

The  game  pursued  in  hawking  included  a  vast  variety  of  birds,  many  of  which, 
once  fashionable  articles  of  the  table,  have  now  ceased  to  be  objects  of  the  culi- 
nary art.  Of  those  which  are  now  obsolete  among  epicures  may  be  enumerated, 
herons,  bitterns,  swans,  cranes,  curlews,  sheldrakes,  cootes,  peacocks ;  of  those 
still  in  use,  teel,  mallard,  geese,  ducks,  pheasants,  quails,  partridges,  plovers, 
doTes,  turtles,  snipes,  woodcocks,  rooks,  larks,  starlings,  and  sparrows. 

Hawking,  notwithstanding  the  occasional  fatigue  and  hazard  which  it  produced, 
WIS  a  favourite  diversion  among  the  ladies,  who  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  according  to 
a  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  did  not  hesitate  to  assume  the  mal^  attire  and 
poatare. 

'*  The  Bury  ^ladies,"  observes  he,'**  that  used  hawking  and  hunting,  were  once  in  a  great 
of  wearing  breeches.*' $  The  same  author  has  preserved  a  hawking  anecdote  of  some 
and  which  occurred,  likewise,  at  the  same  place :  "Sir  Thomas  Jermin/'  he  relates, 
going  out  with  his  servants,  and  hrooke  bawkes  one  evening,  at  Bury,  they  were  no  sooner 
,  Iratfowle  were  found,  and  he  called  out  to  one  of  his  falconers,  OflT  with  your  jerkin ;  the 
fclow  being  Into  the  wind  did  not  heare  him ;  at  which  he  stormed,  and  still  cried  out,  Off  with 
yoor  Jcrkio,  you  knave,  off  with  your  Jerkin ;  now  It  fell  out  that  there  was,  at  that  instant,  a 
plaiiie  townsman  of  Bury,  In  a  freeie  jerkin,  stood  l>etwixt  him  and  his  falconer,  who  seeing  Sir 
ThosMS  In  such  a  rage,  and  thinking  he  had  spoken  to  him,  unbuttoned  himself  amaine,  threw 
off  hit  jerfclD,  and  besought  his  worshippe  not  to  he  offended,  for  be  would  off  with  his  doublet  too, 
to  give  him  coDtent."  ** 

That  the  training  of  hawks  was  a  work  of  labour,  difficulty,  and  skill,  and  that 
the  person  upon  whom  the  task  devolved,  was  highly  prized,  and  supported  at  a 
frreat  expense,  may  be  readily  imagined.  The  Falconer  was,  indeed,  an  officer  of 
high  importance  in  the  household  of  the  opulent,  and  his  whole  time  was  absorb- 

*  Oibdin't  Typographical  Antiquitlet,  toI.  ii.  p.  67,  6a  t  Hair«  Life  of  Henry  VIII.  sub  an.  XTJ. 

;  Bury  SL  EifiBSKi;  in  Suffolk; 

S  AooayiMMM  MS.,  cnCiOed  **  Merry  PaMSffes  and  Jeatts.*^  Bibl.  Harl.  6396.  Art.  cccliv. 

'*  Merry  Pa|iigrs  and  Jeasta,  art.  ccxxiii 
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ih1  in  the  duties  of  liis  station.  That  these  were  varioas  and  incessant  may  W 
de(hic(Ml  from  the  following  curious  character  of  a  falconer,  drawn  by  a  satirist 
of  1615.* 

"  A  falkoner  U  the  egge  of  a  tame  pullett,  katcht  ap  among  hawket  and  fpanlelf.  Hea  hMk  fai 
hU  minority  convened  with  keslrils  and  yong  hohbiei:  but  growing  np  be  beglntlo  Kaadtelbe 
lure,  and  look  a  fawicon  in  the  face.  All  his  learning  makes  him  but  a  new  llngabl ;  for  ta  havf 
studied  and  practised  the  termes  of  Hawke's  Dictionary,  is  enough  to  eicuse  his  wit,  maDDcn,  mi 
humanity.  He  hath  too  many  trades  to  thrive ;  and  yet  if  bee  had  fewer,  bee  would  Ihrive  tar. 
Ilee  need  not  be  envied  therefore,  fur  a  monopolie,  though  he  be  barber-furgeon,  pbysltlao,  mi 
apothecary,  before  he  commences  hawk-leech;  for  though  he  exercise  all  these,  and  the  ait  «f 
bow-strings  together,  his  patients  be  compelled  to  pay  him  no  fiirther,  then  they  be  able.  Hawkn 
be  his  object,  that  is,  his  knowledge,  admiration,  labour,  and  all ;  they  be  indeed  hit  Moll,  or 
mistresse,  be  they  male  or  female :  to  them  he  consecrates  his  amorons  ditties,  which  be  do 
(iramed  then  hallowed ;  nor  should  he  doubt  to  overcome  the  fairest,  seeing  he  redaiflMt 
haggards,  and  courts  every  one  with  a  peculiar  dialect.  That  he  is  truly  affeeted  to  bis  sweetheart 
in  her  fether*t>ed,  appeares  by  the  sequele,  bimselfe  being  sensible  of  the  same  misery »  for  they  bf 
both  mewed  up  together:  but  he  still  chuses  the  worst  pennance,  by  chusing  rather  an  ale-booie,  or 
a  cellar,  for  his  moulting  place  than  the  hawke*s  mew."t 

The  training  of  Hawks  consisted  principally  in  the  manning,  luring,  flyinc  and 
hooding  them.  Of  these,  the  first  and  second  imply  a  perfect  familiarity  with  th^ 
man,  and  a  perfect  obedience  to  his  voice  and  commands,  especially  that  of  return- 
ing to  the  fist  at  the  appointed  signal.  :|:  The  flying  includes  the  appropriation  i>f 
pecuhar  game  ;  thus  the  Faulcon  gentle,  which,  according  to  Ger^ase  Markham. 
is  the  principal  of  hawks,  and  adapted  either  for  the  field  or  river,  will  fly  at  the 
partridge  or  the  mallard  ;  the  (ierfaiilcon  will  fly  at  the  heron  ;  the  Saker  at  tin* 
crane  or  bittern  ;  the  Lanner  at  the  partridge,  pheasant,  or  choofle ;  tlie  Barbary 
Faulcon  at  the  partridge  only  ;  the  Merlin  and  the  Hobby  at  the  lark,  or  any  small 
bird  ;  the  Goshawk  or  Tercel  at  the  partridge,  pheasant,  or  hare ;  the  Sparrow- 
hawk  at  the  partridge  or  blackbird,  and  the  Musket  at  the  bush  only.§ 

The  hooding  of  hawks,  as  it  embraces  many  technical  terms,  which  have  been 
adopted  by  our  poets,  and  among  the  rest,  by  Shakspeare,  will  require  a  moreci- 
tended  explanation,  and  this  we  shall  give  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Stnitt. 

«  When  the  hawk,"  he  observes,  "was  not  flying  at  her  game,  she  was  usnally  bood-winknl. 
with  a  cap  or  hood  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  lilted  to  her  head  ;  and  this  hood  wis  «on 
abroad,  as  well  as  at  home.  All  hawks  taken  upon  '  thrjitty  the  term  used  for  carr^ioK  tbrn 
upon  the  hand,  had  straps  of  leather  called  jettet**  put  about  their  legs ;  the  jesses  were  m»Af 
sufliciently  long,  for  the  knots  to  appear  between  the  middle  and  the  liUlc  lingers  of  the  band  Ihii 
held  them,  so  that  the  luncs,  or  small  thongs  of  leather,  might  be  fastened  to  them  with  t«o 
tyrrits,  or  rings;  and  the  lunes  were  loosely  wound  round  the  little  finger;  lastly,  their  legs  wcft 
adorned  with  bells,  fastened  with  rings  of  leather,  each  leg  having  one  ;  and  the  leathers,  to  whii*  i 
the  bells  were  attached,  were  denominated  hew  its ;  and  to  the  hew  its  was  added  the  creaacf,  ^    4 

*  Thr  Falroner  wa<i  nmnptiiDCH  demnninAU'd  the  Ottriugcr  or  SpiTviter :  **  tliev  be  eiHed  Oatriami,*  «r 
Markham,  "  which  are  the  k<*<*|)er!4  of  OonhawkfS  or  TcTcelli'H,  and  thonc  which  keepe  SpamwHMwkW 
Mii«k«ti  are  called  Si»er\itcn«.  and  tho<«e  which  kecfM'  any  rUher  kinde  of  bawke  uviof  kiof-wiagcd  wr 
termed  Falcimen.**  Ueutlrnian'<t  Academie  or  B<M»k  of  Si   Albanii,  fol.  8. 

-j-  Satirical  l^^aye^,  CharacteM,  Ike,  by  John  Stephens,  1615.  16mo.  Ist  edit. 


i  **  All  hawkn,**  najH  Markham,  **  generally  are  manned  aftvr  one  manner,  that  ia  to  m,  by  1 
then  friHn  uln^p,  bjr  a  continual!  carr>iiig  them  uptm  ycmr  fi<«t,  and  by  a  BMMrt  luuhar 


•• 
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and  keeping  then  frtnn  ulei^p,  bjr  a  continual!  carr>iiig  them  uptm  ycmr  fi<«t,  and  by  a  BMMrt  wm^imr  ilP^'  | 
inf  and  plajing  with  them,  with  the  wini;  of  a  deal  fowl,  or  nuch  like,  and  by  oftni  gating  •»!  Innking  ibi*  1 
in  the  fare,  with  a  lo\ing  and  gentle  (countenance,  and  hO  making  them  aequainted  with  the  ar^ 

**  Aflfr  your  hawk«  are  maiuied,  ycni  Nliall  bring  them  U>the  Lure*  bt  eawie  decreet, a«  lrsl« 
jamp  unto  the  6*1.  aft4-r  fall  upon  the  lure,  then  eume  to  the  toiee,  and  laHtly,  to  know  thr  vviiee 
lienectly,  that  either  U|Hin  the  Nound  of  the  fiiu>,  siKhtof  the  other,  nhe  will  prvneody  eone  in,! 
obedient;  whii'h  may  <-aMly  be  performe«i,  bv  giving  her  rewani  when  Hhe  doth  )Our  pteaauret  \ 
her  lait  wh(*n  the  diMtbejreth :  nhort  wing'd  hawkv  nhall  be  called  t(»  the  fl«it  only,  ami  not  to  the  Imv;  ■0' 
ther  hhalt  you  u«4*  unto  them  the  li»udn(^<(e  and  variety  of  voice,  which  you  do  to  the  Inag  wiugtd  I 
hut  fmly  bring  them  to  the  t*i  by  ehinping  your  lipv  together,  or  el«c  by  the  whiiUe.**  CiMWlrey  C< 
menti.  llth  fdit.  p.  .H). 

}  Country  (  imtentmrnti,  p.  39 

Though  it  wmielinH'N  apiMan*  that  the  jeH«(*!i  were  made  of  «»ilk. 


•  Aa  nbjn  ( tfiiirnl  like  Umi  Usd  uT  bifd  uhldi  Uw  bawk  «m  dwigiwd  to  inirMC.    Th*  wc  of  Uw  Uir§  mm  to  iCBfl  Ma  feaii 
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kMg  thread,  by  which  the  hird  in  tutoring,  was  'drawn  back,  after  she  had  been  permitted  to  fly  ; 
•Bd  this  was  called  the  reclaiming  of  the  hawk.  The  bewits,  wo  are  informed,  were  useful  to 
keep  the  hawks  from  winding  wben  she  baited,  that  is,  when  sbe  fluttered  ber  wings  to  fly  after 
her  gBBM.  Respecting  the  bells,  it  is  particularly  recommended  that  they  should  not  be  too  heavy, 
lolflipede  the  flight  of  the  bird;  and  that  they  should  be  of  equal  weight,  sonorous,  shrill,  and 
■MSiical ;  not  both  of  one  sound,  but  the  one  a  semitone  below  the  other  ;*  they  ought  not  to  be 
hrokeo,  especially  In  the  sounding  part,  because,  in  that  case,  the  sound  emitted  would  he  dull  and 
mpieasing.  There  is,  says  the  book  of  St.  Albans,  great  choice  of  sparrow-hawk  belts,  and  ihey 
are  dMap  enough;  but  for  gos-hawk  bells,  those  made  at  Milan  are  called  the  best ;  and,  indeed, 
Ihey  are  eicelleDt ;  for  they  are  commonly  sounded  wUhf  silver,  and  charged  for  accordingly.'*  % 

Thomas  Heywood,  in  his  play,  entitled  ^^  A  Woman  killed  with  Kindness,"  and 
acted  before  1604,  has  a  passage  on  falconry,  four  lines  of  which  have  been  quoted 
by  Mr.  Stnitt,  as  allusive  to  the  toning  of  the  Milan  bells ;  but  as  the  whole  is 
highly  descriptive  of  the  diversion,  and  is  of  no  great  length,  we  shall  venture  to 
tnoscribe  it,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  lines,  entire  : 

'*  Sir  Ckarlew.    So ;  well  cast  oft :  aloft,  aloft ;  well  flown. 
O,  now  she  takes  her  at  the  sowse,  and  strikes  her  down 
To  th*  earth,  like  a  swift  thunder  clap. — 
Now  she  hath  seized  the  fowl,  and  *gins  to  plume  her, 
Rthtch  her  not ;  rather  stand  still  and  check  her. 
So :  seize  her  yt/«,  her  jesses,  and  her  bells ; 

A  WAV. 

Sir  Francis.     My  hawk  kilPd  too ! 

Sir  Charles.     Aye,  but  twaa  at  the  querre. 
Not  at  the  moumt,  like  mine. 

Sir  Fran,    Judgment,  my  masters. 

CranwelL     Your^s  miss'd  her  at  the  ferre.  S 

WendolL     Aye,  but  our  Merlin  flrst  had  plumed  the  fowl, 
And  twice  renewed  her  from  the  river  too ; 
Her  bells,  Sir  Francis,  had  not  both  one  weight. 
Nor  was  one  semi-tune  above  the  other: 
Methinks  these  Milain  bells  do  sound  too  full, 
And  spoil  the  mounting  of  your  hawk. — 

Sir  Fran.  ■        Mine  likewise  seized  a  fowl 

Witliin  her  talons;  and  you  saw  her  paws 
Foil  of  the  feathers :  both  her  petty  sinyles. 
And  her  long  singles  griped  her  more  than  other ; 
The  terriais  of  her  legs  were  stained  with  blood : 
Not  of  the  fowl  only,  she  did  discomfit 
Some  of  her  feathra ;  but  she  brake  away."  ** 

To  hawking  and  the  language  of  falconry,  Shakspeare,  as  we  have  previously 
obseiredy  has  frequently  had  recourse,  and  he  has  selected  the  terms  with  his 
inrnted  propriety  and  eflect  ;  of  this  five  or  six  instances  will  bo  adequate  proof. 
Othello,  in  allusion  to  Ilesdemona^  exclaims  : 

*  *  Hmw  obwrrmtioas  are  taken  from  *  The  Book  of  Saint  Albans ;' a  subsequeut  edition  sayi,  *  at  iMst 
aanteiisder."** 

t  **  I  MB  loM,  that  sOver  being  mixed  with  the  metal,  when  the  bells  are  cast,  adds  much  to  the  sweet- 
•e«s  of  the  sound ;  and  benoe  probably  the  aUusioa  of  Jhakspeare,  when  he  asys, 

*  How  silver  sweet  soond  lovers*  tongues  by  night.*'' 

Jftnitt's  Sports  and  Pasames,  p.  98. 
These  tfrtHiicaJ  terns  aoay  admit  of  some  ezplanatioo,  from  the  following  passage  in  Markkam's  edition 
ba  Book*  of  81.  Albaaa,  1896,  where  speaking  of  the  fowl  being  found  m  a  river  or  pit,  be  adds,  **  if 
(iba  tmrnk)  w^mt  or  take  the  further  side  of  the  river  or  pit  from  you,  then  she  slaieth  the  foule  nXftrs 

u  are  on  yourseHe,  as  manv  times  it  ebanceth,  then  you  shalsay 

your  hawke  nvme  the  fouic  aloft,  you  slial  say  she  tooke  it  at 

>parattf  from  tiie  river  and  feeding  in  the  fielde.  if  your  hawke 

(  ground,  by  which  means  ^e  nymeth  one  of  tnem  before  they 

%  yon  shaO  say, "that  foule  was  iTilled  at  the  qutrrt.^  OeoUeman's  Acadcmie,  fol.  19. 

■oeiH  BritishDmma,  vol.  u.  p.  436. 


•  n*>  wrtinBnn  cd«l(M,  to  vUrh  Mr.  Strait  •lladc*,  It  pmlMbly  that  bf  Gcnrwe  MarkbMi,  who  telb  m  ■•«•?  fte  hnd  of  «•  Hs«kr« 
*    "         " ■      Uwy  be  not  too  heavy,  wherchy  they  overloaAa  hir,  Mrfihcr 


^^«<^**    **  The  hrito  «h*rh  yoar  havke  thai  wearc,  lookc  iu  any  «H^  thai  they  be  not  too  heavy,  whereby  they  a^tkmtm  hir, 
«te  <«r  hr  heartcr  Am  mi  eiher,  h«t  heih  of  iUw  welihi :  loolw  aim.  dMi  Uiry  be  welt  MMndlnr  and  thrill,  yet  Bot  hoih  of  ooe 
ymwmr^tmm  m  Mto  aadhr  lAeeO^r."    He  ad^  **  of  niar.hawhaa  hellei  there  It  eholce  eaoafh,  and  the  dim  Mite,  hy  reei 
*•  «M»  ihanvCla  fsm.    Bel  Ihr  gerittwkaaoaMdtoCi belles oTIiniaiae  were  ■epfWMd  to  bee  Um  hart,  and  aaAshledly  thry  hi 
Wm.  fcr  mm  fktf  ara  mmmiai  wMh  «|Mr.  aad  tha  nvtaa  af  Utoai  la  themftrr :  bet  there  he  ••«.'*  he  ohMrres.  *'  eBKAW\W%ui 


mfMn  that 
heeseel- 
Mhcr,  tad  ttM  price  ef  Ummi  la  themftrr :  bet  there  he  ••«,'*  he  ohMrres,  *'  eBKAVv\W%wA«A  vW 
imktpmmk^  gmd,  for  they  are  priadpally  mrttd,  they  arc  «t\(  awmied,  auA ««««v  ol  tw|>aft%« 
weU  MiOiaff.*'   Oeadraaa'a  Acadcak,  fol.  I). 
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**  If  I  do  prove  her  haggard, 


1'hough  that  ber^r^r*  were  my  dear  heart-string, 

rd  whistle  her  ojfy  and  let  her  down  the  wind. 

To  prey  at  fortune."  Act  iiL  te.  S. 

A  haggard  is  a  species  of  hawk  wild  and  difficult  to  be  reclaimed,  and  which,  if 
not  well  trained,  flies  indiscriminately  at  every  bird ;  a  fault  to  which  Shakiprarr 
again  refers  in  his  Twelfth  Night,  where  Viola  tells  the  Clown  that 

"  He  mast  observe  their  mood  on  whom  he  jests— 
And,  like  the  haggard,  check  at  every  Teather 
That  comes  before  his  eye."  Act  iii.  te.  1. 

The  phrase  to  whistle  off*  will  be  best  explained  by  a  simile  in  Burton,  whirb 
opens  his  chapter  on  Air.  ^*  As  a  long-winged  hawk  when  he  is  first  whistled  off 
the  fist,  mounts  aloft,  and  for  his  pleasure  fetcheth  many  a  circuit  in  the  air,  still 
soaring  higher  and  higher,  till  ho  be  come  to  his  full  pitch,  and  in  the  end  whri 
the  game  is  sprung,  comes  down  amain,  and  stoops  upon  a  sudden.'*  *  To  let  a 
hawk  down  the  ^ind,  was  to  dismiss  it  as  worthless. 

Petruchio,  soliloquising  on  the  means  which  ho  had  adopted,  in  order  to  tani^ 
his  termagant  bride,  says  emphatically, 

"  My  falcon  now  is  sharp,  and  passing  empty ; 
And,  till  she  stoop,  she  must  not  be  full-gorged. 
For  then  she  never  looks  upon  her  lure. 
Another  way  I  have  to  man  my  haggard. 
To  make  her  come,  and  know  her  keeper's  call. 
That  is, — (o  watch  her,  as  we  watch  these  kites, 
That  batey  and  beat,  and  will  not  be  obedient.**        Act  it.  k.  1 . 

To  bale  in  this  passage  means  to  flutter  or  beat  the  wings,  as  striving  to  fly 
away,  and  is  metaphorically  us4^d  in  the  following  address  of  Juliet  to  Die  night : 

'   ■  "  Come,  civil  night,—** 

Hood  my  unmanned  blood  bating  in  my  cheeks, 
W  ith  thy  black  mantle."  Act  iii.  ac.  t. 

The  same  tragtniy  furnishes  us  with  another  obligation  to  falconry,  where  tbr 
love-sick  maiden  recalls  Romeo  in  these  terms  : 

^  Hist !  Romeo,  hist !  — —  O,  for  a  falconer's  voice 

To  lure  this  tassel-gentle  back  again."  Act  ii.  tc.  9. 

Falstaffs  page  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  is  appositely  compared  to  \ht 
eyas-musket,  an  unfledged  hawk  of  the  smallest  species  : 

*«  Mre.  Ford.     How  now,  my  eyat-muMtet  f  What  news  with  yon  ?"— Act  iii.  ic  S. 

Eyas-musket,  remarks  Mr.  Steevens,  is  the  same  as  infant  Lilliputian,  and  he 
subjoins  an  iilustrati\e  passage  from  S])enser  : 


"  youthful  gay. 


Like  eyas-hawke,  up  mounts  into  the  skies. 
His  newly  budded  pinions  to  essay.*"  f 

If  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century  saw  Hawking  the  mofl  spirt- 
did  and  prevalent  amusement  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  the  close  had  to  wilnrw 
its  decline  and  abolition  ;  it  gave  way  to  a  more  sure  and  expeditious,  though,  per- 
haps, less  interesting  mode  of  killing  game,  and  the  adoption  of  the  gun  had,  be- 
fore the  year  1700,  almost  entin^ly  banished  the  art  of  the  Falconer. 

The  costume  of  the  next  great  amusement  of  the  country,  that  of  Huotioc. 

*  Burtoo's  hmUmy  ttl  Melancholy,  UA.  Hth  edit.  u.  159. 

..*ir*'''L^^'?^«  **?*.*•  ***"^  '*•  "^  ^  **  Eyw.or  iii««.''  «j«  Mr.  D*Hicr.  ^'iii  a  tmn  hammtifnm 
Um  rreocb  »««#,  which  mem  any  yount  bird  in  the  ncut,  avis  in  nido  It  i«  the  ftrtl  of  iv«  several  mmn 
by  which  m  fcdoon  is  rallrd  during  lU  Snrt  jrar.''  Ulut^tratiottt,  v<»L  i  p.  74. 
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iiflers  at  present  in  few  essential  points  from  what  it  was  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  chiei  variations  may  be  included  in  the  disuse  of  killing  game  in  inclosurcs, 
tnd  in  the  adoption  of  more  speed,  and  less  fatigue  and  stratagem  in  the  o])en 
base ;  or  in  other  words,  it  is  the  strength  and  speed  of  the  fleet  blood-horse,  and 
lot  of  the  athletic  andactiTe  huntsman,  or  old  steady-paced  hunter,  that  now  de- 
*kie  the  sport. 

*'1n  the  modern  chase,"  observes  Mr  Haslewood,  ^Mhe  lllhsomness  of  youth  is  no  longer 
icited  to  pureae  the  animals.  Attendant  footmen  are  discontinued  and  forgolteu ;  while  the 
rtiTe  and  eager  rustic  with  a  hunting  pole,  wont  to  be  foremost,  has  long  forsaken  the  field, 
MM*  is  there  a  trace  of  the  character  known,  except  in  a  country  of  deep  clay,  as  parts  of  Sussex. 
'tw  years  wiU  pass  ere  the  old  steady  paced  Euglisb  hunter  and  the  gabbling  beagle  will  be  equally 
teolele.  AH  the  aport  now  consists  of  speed.  A  hare  b  hurried  to  death  by  dwarf  fox-hounds, 
Md  a  leash  mordered  in  a  shorter  period  than  a  single  one  could  generally  struggle  for  existence. 
IV  hunter  boasts  a  cross  of  blood,  or,  in  plainer  phrase,  a  racer,  sufficiently  professed  to  render 
I  cetmlry  sweepstakes  doubtful.  This  variation  is  by  no  means  an  improvement,  and  can  only 
idvaBlsge  the  plethoric  citizen,  who  seeks  to  combat  the  somnolency  arising  from  civic  festivals  by 
I  short  and  sadden  excess  of  exercise."** 

The  mode  of  hunting,  indeed,  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  still  con- 
inued  an  emblem  of,  and  a  fit  preparation  for,  the  fatigues  of  war  ;  nor  was  it  un- 
isoal  to  consider  the  toils  of  the  chase  as  initiatory  to  those  of  the  camp. 

"The  old  Lord  Oray»  our  English  Achilles,''  says  Peacham,  *'  when  bee  was  Deputie  of 
reiand,  to  inure  his  sonnes  for  the  warre,  would  usually  in  the  depth  of  winter,  in  frost,  snow, 
line,  and  what  weather  so  ever  fell,  cause  them  at  midnight  to  be  raised  out  of  their  beds,  and 
arried  abroad  on  hunting  till  the  next  morning ;  then  perhaps  come  wet  and  cold  home,  having 
w  a  l>reakefast,  a  browne  loafeand  a  mouldie  cheese,  or  (which  is  ten  times  worse )^  a  dish  of 
rish  butter;"  t 

nd  Dekkar,  in  his  praise  of  hunting,  remarks,  that 

"  It  is  a  very  true  picture  of  warre,  nay,  it  is  a  warre  in  itselfe,  for  engines  are  brought  into 
be  &eld,  stratagems  are  contrived,  ambushes  are  laide,  onsets  are  given,  alarams  strucke  up, 
rave  encounters  are  made,  fierce  assailings  are  resisted  by  strength,  by  courage,  or  by  policie ; 
be  raemie  is  pursued,  and  the  pursuers  never  give  over  till  they  have  him  in  execution,  then  is 

recreate  sounded,  then  are  spoiles  divided,  then  come  they  home  wearied,  but  yet  crowned 
rith  honour  and  Ticlorie.  And  as  in  battailes,  there  bee  several  manners  of  fight ;  so  in  the 
lastiroe  of  hunting,  there  are  several  degrees  of  game.  Some  hunt  Iho  lyon,  &c. — others  pursue 
lietong-tived  hart,  the  couragious  stag,  or  the  nimble  footed  deere ;  these  are  the  noblest  hunters, 
nd  they  eiercise  the  noblest  game :  these  by  following  the  chace,  get  strength  of  bodle,  a  free,  and 
odisquieted  roinde,  magnanimitie  of  spirit,  alacritie  of  heart,  and  unwearlsomnesse  to  breake 
broogh  the  hardest  labours:  their  pleasures  are  not  insatiable,  but  are  contented  to  be  kept 
ithin  limits,  for  these  hunt  within  parkes  inclosed,  or  witbin  bounded  forests.  The  hunting 
i  the  bare  teaches  feare  to  be  bold,  and  puts  simplicitie  to  her  shifts,  that  she  growes  cunning  and 
rovident;*'  elc.^ 

Hunting  in  inclosures,  that  is,  in  parks,  chases,  and  forests,  where  the  game 
ras  inclosed  with  a  fence-work  of  netting  stretched  on  posts  driven  into  the 
rvNjnd,  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  of  this  country  from  the  time  of  Edward 
fie  Second  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  manuscript  treatise  of 
Villiam  Twici,  grand  huntsman  to  Edward  the  Second,  entitled  **Le  Art  De  Ve- 
crie,  le  quel  maistre  Guillame  Twici  venour  le  roy  d'Angleterre  fist  en  son  temps 
er  aprandre  Autres,'*§  the  nearly  contemporary  manuscript  translation  of  John 
lyflbrdy  with  the  title  of  **A  book  of  Venerie,  dialogue**  wise;*'  the  tract  called 
'The  Maistre  of  the  Game,"  f-f  in  manuscript  also,  and  written  by  the  chief 
untsnian  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  for  the  instruction  of  liis  son,  afterwards  Henry 

•  Centura  Literaria,  toI.  x.  p.  «31.  f  Complete  Gcntlemao,  2jd  edit.,  p.  212,  213. 

i  Drkkar't  Villaiiieit  discoTcred  bjr  laathorae  and  candle  light,  &c.  1616. 

f  \ide  Walton 'm  Hist,  of  Eiiglinh  Poetrj,  vol.  ii.  p.  221.  note. 

••  M^  Coctna  IJhrary,  Vt*Ni>fiHianuH,  B.  12. 

ft  MS.  Digb.  im  Bibl.  BoUI.  Wartou,  vol.  ii.  p.  221.  note  m. 
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the  Fiftli;  the  *'Book  of  St.  Albans/*  the  first  printed  treatise  on  the  subject,  and 
written  by  tlie  sister  of  Lord  Berners,  when  prioress  at  the  nunnery  of  Sopewell, 
about  1481 ;  the  tract  on  the  ^*  Noble  Art  of  Venerie,"  annexed  to  Turbenille  on 
Falconrie,  1575,  and  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  George  Gascoigoe,  and  the 
re-impression  of  the  same  in  1611,  all  describe  the  ceremonies  and  preparatioDs 
necessary  for  the  pursuit  of  this,  now  obsolete,  mode  of  hunting,  which,  fhHn  its 
luxury  and  efleminacy,  forms  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  manly  fatigues  of  the  ^pm 
chase. 

This  style  of  hunting,  indeed,  exhibited  great  splendour  and  pomp,  and  wu 
certainly  a  very  imposing  spectacle;  but  the  slaughter  must  have  been  eafraad 
great,  and  the  sport  therefore  proportionally  less  interesting.  When  the  luAg, 
the  great  barons,  or  dignified  clergy,  selected  this  mode  of  the  diversioBy  in  which 
either  bows  or  greyhounds  were  used,  the  masters  of  the  game  and  the  park* 
keepers  prepared  all  things  essential  for  the  purpose ;  and,  if  it  were  a  royal  nuat, 
the  sheriiTof  the  county  furnished  stabling  for  the  king's  horses,  and  carts  for  the 
dead  game.  A  number  of  temporary  buildings,  covered  with  green  houghs,  to 
shade  the  company  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  bad  weather,  were  erected  hy  the 
foresters  in  a  proper  situation,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  day  chosen  for  the  sport« 
the  master  of  the  game  and  bis  officers  saw  the  greyhounds  duly  placed,  and  a 
person  appointed  to  announce,  by  the  different  intonations  of  his  horn,  the  species 
of  game  turned  out,  so  that  the  company  might  be  prepared  for  its  reception  when 
it  broke  rover. 

Tlie  enclosure  being  guarded  by  officers  or  retainers,  placed  at  equal  distances, 
to  prevent  the  multitude  prematurely  rousing  the  game,  the  grand  huntsman,  as 
soon  as  the  king,  nobility,  or  gentry  bad  taken  their  respective  stations,  sounded 
threo  long  mootes  or  blasts  with  the  horn,  as  a  signal  for  the  uncoupling  of  the 
hart-hounds,  when  the  game,  driven  by  the  manoeuvres  of  the  huntsman,  pasted 
the  lodges  where  the  company  were  waiting,  and  were  either  shot  from  their 
bows,  or  individuals,  starting  from  the  group,  pursued  the  deer  with  greyhounds.* 
We  find,  from  the  poems  of  Gascoigne  and  Turberville,  as  they  appear  in  their 
Book  of  Hunting  of  1575,  that  every  accommodation  which  beautiful  scenery  and 
epicurean  fare  could  produce,  was  thought  essential  to  this  branch  of  the  sport. 
Turlx^rville,  describing  the  scene  chosen  for  the  company  to  take  tlieir  statiooi, 
says — 

"  The  pUc«  should  first  be  pight,  on  pleasant  gladsome  greene» 
Yet  under  shade  of  stately  trees,  where  little  sunne  is  seene  : 

And  neare  some  Tountaine  spring,  whose  chrystall  running  streanies 
May  hel|»e  to  coole  the  parching  heate,  ycaught  by  Phobus  beames. 

The  place  appoyntcd  thus,  it  ue>ther  shall  be  clad 
With  arras  nor  with  tapysti^,  such  paltrie  were  too  bad  : 

Ne  yet  those  bote  perrumes,  whereor  proude  courten  do  smell, 
May  once  presume  in  such  a  place,  or  paradise  to  dwell. 

Away  with  fayned  Trenh,  as  broken  boughes  or  leaves. 
Away,  away,  with  forced  flowers,  ygathered  from  their  greaves  : 

This  place  roust  of  itselfe  aflForde  such  sweet  delight. 
And  eke  such  shewe,  as  better  may  content  the  greedie  sight ; 

Where  sundry  sortes  ofbewes,  which  growe  upon  the  ground. 
May  seeme,  indeedc,  such  tapystry,  as  wc  by  arte,  have  found. 

>^'hcro  fresh  and  fragrant  flowers,  may  skome  the  courtier's  cost. 
Which  daubes  himselfe  with  syvet,  rouske,  and  many  an  ointment  lost, 

Where  sweetest  singing  byrdes  may  make  such  roelodye. 
As  Fan,  nor  yet  Apollo's  arte,  can  sounde  such  harmonye. 

Where  breath  of  westerae  uindes,  may  calmely  yeld  content, 
Where  cas«*mentN  neede  not  opened  be,  where  air  is  never  pent. 

Where  shade  may  serve  for  shryne,  and  yet  the  sunne  at  baiide. 
Where  beautie  need  nut  quake  for  i^lde,  ne  yet  with  sunne  Ik*  tande. 


*  Thf  Hobvtance  of  thi»  account  i«  taken  from  ^'llic  Maivtre  of  the  Game,**  writtva  for  the  use  of  Vrutt* 

lU'UT). 
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In  fine  and  to  conciude,  wbere  pleasure  dweb  at  large, 
Which  princes  seeke  inpallaces,  with  payne  and  costly  charge. 
Then  such  a  place  once  founde,  the  Butler  first  appeares, — 
Then  comes  the  captaine  Cooke -^ 

» genUemen  of  the  household,  it  seems,  came  well  provided ;  the  farmer, 
lies  and  ales  'Mn  bottles  and  in  barrels,"  and  the  latter  with  ^'colde 
f  reale,  colde  capon,  beefe  and  goose,  pigeon  pyes,  mutton  colde,  neates 
adred  well,  gambones  of  ttie  hogge,  saulsages  and  savery  knackes/*  * 
D  stag-chase  in  the  open  country,  and  of  the  ceremonies  and  costume  at- 
if,  at  the  castellated  mansions  of  the  Baron  and  opulent  Squire,  during  the 
I  and  sixteenth  centuries,  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  maybe  formed  from  the 
g  statement,  drawn  up  from  the  ancient  writers  on  the  subject,  and  from 
ks  of  the  ingenious  antiquary  Strutt. 

Dbabitants  of  the  castle,  and  the  hunters,  were  usually  awakened  very 
the  morning  by  the  lively  sounding  of  the  bugles,  after  which  it  was  not 
for  two  or  more  minstrels  to  sing  an  appropriate  roundelay,  beneath  the 
s  of  the  master  of  the  mansion,  accompanied  by  the  deep  and  mellow 
>f  the  attending  rangers  and  falconers.  Shakspeare  alludes  to  a  song  of 
d  in  his  Romeo  and  Juliet,  f  which  has  been  preserved  entire  by  Thomas 
rtotlj  ^  and  commences  thus : 

**  The  hunt  is  up,  the  hunt  is  up, 
Sing  merrily  wee,  the  hunt  is  up ; 
The  birds  they  sing. 
The  deere  they  fling : 

Hey  nony  nony-no ;  &c.^ 

Yeoman  Keepers,  with  their  attendants,  called  Ragged  Robins,  to  the 
'  of  ten  or  twelve,  next  made  their  appearance,  leading  the  slow-hounds  or 
s,  by  which  the  deer  were  roused.  These  men  were  usually  dressed  in 
green,  with  bugles  and  short  hangers  by  their  sides,  and  quarter-stalTs  in 
inds,  and  were  followed  by  'the  foresters  with  a  number  of  greyhounds  led 
les  for  the  purpose  of  plucking  down  the  game. 

assemblage  in  the  court  of  the  castle  was  soon  augmented  by  a  number 
iners,  or  Yeomen,  who  received  a  small  annual  pension  for  attendance  on 
ccasions;  they  wore  a  livery,  with  the  cognisance  of  the  house  to  which 
longed,  borne,  as  a  badge  of  adherence,  on  their  arms,  and  each  man  had 
er  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  burnished  broad  sword  hanging  from  his  belt. 

afterwards  appeared  the  pages  and  squires  in  hunting  garbs  on  horseback 
foot,  and  armed  with  spears  and  long  and  cross  bows;  and  lastly  the  Baron, 
nds,  and  the  ladies. 

company  thus  completed,  were  conducted  by  the  huntsmen  to  a  thicket,  in 
they  knew,  by  previous  observation,  that  a  stag  had  been  harbounnl  all 

Into  this  cover  the  keeper  entered,  leading  his  ban-dog  (a  blood-hound 

CeiMura  Literaria,  vol.  x.  p.  337, 238.  j*  Act  iii.  ic.  6. 

irork  entitled  ^  A  Briefe  Dittcourse  of  the  true  (but  Deglected)  use  of  Charact'ring  the  degrees  by 

fccCion,  imperfectiouy  and  dimimitiou,  in  measurable  mutdcke,  a(^inst  the  commoD  practice  and 

9f  these  tiroes.  Examples  whereof  arc  exprest  in  the  harmony  of  4  voyccH,  concerning  the  d[easure 

I  Reereati(His.   1.  Hunting.  2.  Ilawkinj^.  3.  Daunciug.  4.  Drinking.  6.  Enamouring.   By  Thomas 

'otU  Bachelar  of  Musicke.  London,  printed  by  Edw.  AUde  for  Tho.  Adams,  1614.  Cum  privilegio 

to." 

bam  refers  to  one  Gray  as  the  author  of  this  ballad,  who  was  in  good  estimation,  he  says,  with 

Iffy,  **and  afterwards  with  the  Duke  of  Sommerset  Protectour.  for  making  certaine  merry  ballades, 

doe  chiefly  wa^,  The  hmnte  it  (is)  up,  the  hunte  is  up.*^  P.  l*i. 

refers  lo  another  ballad,  as  the  prototype  of  Shak8|>eare's  line,  which,  he  8«yi,  ii  very  old,  and 

cs  thus  :— 

"  The  hunt  b  up,  the  hunt  is  up. 

And  now  it  is  almost  day  ; 

And  he  thafxa  bed  with  another  man's  wife. 

It's  time  to  get  him  awajr.*^ 

Rewtarke  critical  and  iUuMtrative^  &c.,  1783,  p  183. 
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tied  in  a  Icani  or  band),  and  as  aoon  as  the  stag  abandoned  it,  the  greyhounds 
were  slipfXMl  upon  him;  these,  however,  after  running  two  or  three  miles,  hr 
usually  tlirew  out,  by  again  entering  cover,  when  the  slow-hounds  and  priGken 
wen;  sent  in,  to  drive  liim  from  liis  strength.  The  poor  animal  now  tra^ersci 
the  country  for  several  miles,  and  after  using  every  eitort  and  manoeuvre  in  vain, 
exhausted  and  t)reathless,  his  mouth  embossed  with  foam,  and  the  tears  dropping 
from  his  eyes,  he  turns  in  despair  upon  his  pursuers,  and  in  this  aituatioo  the 
boldest  hunter  of  the  train  generally  rides  in,  and,  at  some  risque^  dispatches  him 
with  a  short  hunting-sword.  The  treble-mori  is  then  sounded,  accoinpani4*d  br 
the  shouts  of  the  men  and  the  yelping  of  the  dogs,  and  the  huntsman  ceremo- 
niously presents  his  knife  to  the  master  of  the  chase,  in  order  that  he  may  take, 
as  it  is  termed,  the  9ay  of  the  deer.* 

Tlie  danger  which  the  ancient  hunter  incurred,  on  dealing  the  death-stroke  to 
the  stag  when  he  turned  to  bay,  is  strikingly  exemplified  by  an  incident  in  the 
life  of  Wilson  the  historian,  during  the  time  he  formed  a  part  of  the  household  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

"  Sir  Peter  Lee,  of  Lime,  in  Cheshire,  invited  my  lord  one  tommer,  to  bunt  the  ttagg.  Aai 
having  a  great  §lagg  in  cbace,  and  many  gentlemen  in  the  punoit,  the  ttagg  took  foyle.  Aai 
divers,  whereof  1  was  one,  alighted,  and  stood  with  swords  drawne,  to  have  a  cat  at  him,  at  Mi 
coming  out  of  the  water.  The  slaggs  there,  being  wonderfully  fierce  and  dangerous,  made  m 
youths  more  eager  to  be  at  him.  But  he  escaped  us  all.  And  it  was  my  misfortune  to  be  hindered 
of  my  coming  nere  him,  the  way  being  sliperie,  by  a  fall ;  which  gave  occasion  to  some,  who  did 
not  linow  mee,  to  speali  as  if  1  had  falne  for  feare.  Which  being  told  me,  1  left  the  stagg,  aid 
followed  the  gentleman  who  first  spake  it.  But  1  found  him  of  that  cold  temper,  that  it  seems  his 
words  made  an  escape  from  him ;  as  by  his  denial  and  repentance  it  appeared.  But  Uiis  made 
mee  more  violent  in  pursuit  of  the  stagg,  to  recover  my  reputation.  And  1  happened  to  be  the 
only  horseman  in,  when  the  dogs  sett  him  up  at  t>ay ;  and  approaching  nere  him  on  borselMclw, 
liee  broke  through  the  dogs,  and  run  at  mee,  and  tore  my  horse's  side  with  his  homes  dose  hy 
my  thigh.  Then  1  quitted  my  horse,  and  grew  more  cunning  (for  the  dogs  had  seUe  him  op 
akain),  stealing  behind  him  with  my  sword,  and  cut  his  hamstrings ;  and  then  gol  upon  hb  hack, 
and  cut  bis  throatc.*'t 

*  Of  the  language  furmerlj  used  by  the  hiintimAn  to  his  dog^,  a  very  curious  deteriptioo  is  giveo  b^ 
3J.-irkliani,  iu  lii«  inodernived  cditifNi  of  the  Rook  of  St.  Albau«,  1595. 

**  Whfn  the  iliintMman,"  nayt  lie,  '*  commelh  to  the  kenneil  iu  the  morniog  to  couple  op  hia  houod*. 
and  aha\\  Jubet  uoce  or  twice  to  awake  the  <1ogs:  opeuing  the  kenuell  d(»ore,  the  liuatsvian  u«cih  maa 
gentle  mtiiis,  lent  in  their  ha«tjr  comnning  forth  they  khould  hurt  one  another :  to  which  the  FrruchmA^ 
uaeth  this  worde,  Arere,  Arere^  and  we,  «o»/,  ho  ho  ho  ko,  once  or  twice  redoubling;  the  i»ame,  ouup- 
ling  them  u;*  they  come  out  of  the  kcnnell.  And  being  come  into  the  field,  and  having  uocoupU-d,  tbc 
Fronrhman  u^clh,  hor»  de  couple  arant  atant^  once  or  twice  with  aoho  three  timea  tocether :  wee  aar 
toJHhei  once  or  twice  to  the  doKge<t,  crying,  a  iraile  a  traih^  there  doggt»  there,  and  the  rather  to 
make  the  dogs  in  trailing  to  hf>ld  cIom  together  htriking  uppoo  aome  Brake  crie  9oho.  And  if  the  bo«ad« 
have  had  retit,  and  being  over  luntie,  doe  bt^ginne  to  fling  away,  the  Frenchmen  use  to  crie,  9wtf  enmem 
»H-rf^  redouhlinff  the  »ame,  with  Arere  ames  ho:  uowe  we  to  the  same  purfMNte  use  to  say,  soet  ho. 
heere  againe  Ao,  doubliuf;  the  kame,  sometimes  railing  them  backe  agaiuc  with  a /m^/ or  hallow : 
IJOjnliii^  \%iih  your  huntiiii;  stafle  uinhi  the  Krouud,  «a>iug  eoho, 

**  Aiid  if  Mime  one  of  the  hounds  liicht  upon  a  pure  scent,  m>  that  by  the  m.inner  of  his  eager  soeBdaaf 
you  perceive  it  is  very  giMMl,  yet  hhall  the  same  hounds  crying,  there,  now  there:  and  tn  put  the  rest 
i>f  the  crie  in  to  him,  you  hliall  crie.  ho  arant  arant,  tnt  a  Talbot,  Imt  lixt  there.  Ti>  whK-h  ike 
French  man  usetli,  Ovet  a  Talbot  le  vatlant  oytt  oym,  trore  le  coward,  in  the  ^ame  maumr  wilk 
little  (litTcreure.    And  if  you  find  by  )our  boundt  Mhrre  ^ilare  hath  beeui*  at  relefe,  if  it  be  in  the  tioNrol 

freme  cf >nie.  and  if  your  hoiiiHU  upend  ii{)|hmi  the  iroilr  nii-rily,  and  make  a  giKNlly  crie,  then  shall  ikm 
luiitomnn  blow  three  motes  with  lii!«horiie  viliii*hh(H>  may  sundry  times  Uhe  with  discreticiu,^  when  hr  sevlli 
the  houiidiHi  have  m:idr  oway  :  A  dinible,  and  muke  on  towards  the  M*ate :  now  if  it  be  within  soair  ftrU 
•H  pastun-  Mhere  the  liare  hnth  h(>eue  at  relefe.  lit  the  lluutHman  cojit  a  rinic  with  his  hcHinddi  ftt  inde 
H  hire  •the  hnth  cone  out.  which  if  the  hotindes  lif:ht  upfinn,  he  shall  crie,  TAerr  6oyef  there,  ikmi  imi 
tat,  hvr  hitlr,  hivke,  hicke  arant,  lint  to  him  li»t,  and  if  they  chance  by  their  bruin  sicknrase  loosvf- 
■iMH>tr  ii,  he  nhnll  mil  to  his  iHiiindt.  ho  again*  ho,  doubling  the  Mune  twice.  And  if  iiudrfUkiac  rt 
apaiiie,  and  niiikinic  it  (mid,  hre  «ihall  chearc  hi«  hounds  :  there  to  htm  [there,  thatg  he,  that  Isi  isi^ 
bitmiiig  a  mote.  .And  note,  that  this  wonl  goho  is  Kcnerally  U8i-<1  at  the  view  of  any  lH'a«t  ut  ehaae 
or  vcoerie:  but  indeeil  the  word  i%  properly  $aho  niid  not  toho,  but  for  the  l>etter  proouitciatioa  and  fularst 
of  Ihr  ^anie  wi-  snv.  noho  not  »ahu  Now  the  hounds  ruiuiiiig  in  fiiil  chaM*,  the  Fri'iiehmaii  uitetb  to  My, 
ho  ho.  or  twrf  aiieu  douce  alien,  and  wre  iniitatiiiK  ihtmsn).  There  boien,  there  arant  there,  to  kirn 
there ,  ytWwU  trrmes  arc  in  detdr  di-ri\i-d  from  thrir  language.** — Dfiilleuiairit  Academic,  fol.  %!,  3X 
Thi  M'  afipear  Ut  b<>  the  terms  in  uh«'  at  the  close  kA  the  siKleeuth  century :  lor  he  afterwards  Menlii«a 
thai  the  ^olde  and  antimt  llunlsmi-u  liad  di»rrs  terms"  which  were  not  in  his  time  ^  sery  nccdcfuB* 
'  Peek's  Desiderata  Curiona.  vol    ii.  p.  •U>4. 
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A  still  more  diflBcult  and  gallant  feat,  however,  of  this  kind,  was  performed  by 
lohn  Selwyiiy  the  under>keeper  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who,  one  |day,  animated  by 
the  presence  of  his  royal  mistress,  at  a  chase,  in  her  park  of  Oatlands,  pursued 
the  stag  with  such  activity,  that,  overtaking  it,  he  sprung  from  his  horse  on  the 
loimal ;  when,  after  most  skilfully  maintaining  his  seat  for  some  time,  he  drew 
tiis  huoting-sword,  and,  just  as  he  reached  the  green,  plunged  it  in  the  throat  of 
Ihe  stagy  which  immediately  dropped  down  dead  at  the  feet  of  Elizabeth;  an 
icUevemeDt  which  is  sculptured  on  his  monument  in  Walton  church,  Surrey, 
vbere  he  is  represented  in  the  very  act  of  killing  the  infuriated  beast.* 

The  taking  the  say  of,  and  the  breaking  up,  the  deer,  were  formerly  attended 
with  many  ceremonies  and  superstitions,  f  **  Touching  the  death  of  a  deare,  or 
other  wylde  beast,"  says  a  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century, 

"  Yee  knowe  yoar  selfes  what  ceremoDfes  they  use  about  the  tame.  Every  poore  man  may 
m  Mil  ao  oie,  or  a  sheepe,  whereas  such  yenison  may  not  be  dismembered  but  of  a  genlylman ; 
iha  iMrebeadded,  and  set  on  knees,  with  a  knife  prepared  properly  to  that  use  (for  every 
kpde  of  knife  is  not  allowable),  also  with  certain  Jestures,  cuttes  a  sunder  certaine  partes  of  the 
wM  beasts,  in  a  certain  order  very  eircomstantly.  Which  holy  misterie,  having  seen  the  lyke 
!*  Bore  than  a  hundred  tymes  belbre.  Then  (sir)  whose  happe  it  bee  to  eate  parte  of  the 
Inhe,  marye  bee  thinkes  verily  to  l>ee  made  thereby  haife  a  genlilman.*'^ 

After  the  process  of  dismemberment,  and  the  selection  of  choice  pieces,  the  fo- 
tester,  the  keeper,  and  the  hounds  had  their  allotted  share,  and  superstition 
Sranted  even  a  portion  to  the  ominous  raven. 

"  Tkere  Is  a  little  gristle/*  relates  Tul>erville»  *  *  which  is  upon  the  spoone  of  the  brisket,  which 
ne  can  tlie  raven's  bone;  and  1  have  seen  in  some  places  a  raven  so  wont  and  accustomed  to  it, 
hit  she  woald  never  fail  to  croak  and  cry  for  it  all  the  time  you  were  in  breaking  up  of  the  deer, 
■i  woQld  Dol  depart  UU  she  had  it.*' 

Of  this  superstitious  observance  Jonson  has  given  us  a  pleasing  sketch,  in  the 
Host  poetical  of  his  works,  the  Sad  Shepherd  : — 

"  Marian,     —  He  that  undoes  him, 
Doth  cleave  the  brisket  bone  upon  the  spoon, 
Of  which  a  little  gristle  grows  -»—  you  call  it  — 

Robrn  Hood.    The  raven's  booe. 

Marian.    —     ■  Now  o'er  head  sat  a  raven 

On  a  sere  bough,  a  grown,  great  bird  and  hoarse, 
Who,  all  the  time  the  deer  was  breaking  up, 
80  croaked  and  cried  for  it,  as  all  the  huntsmen. 
Especially  old  Scathlocke,  tliought  it  ominous  l""  S 

In  an  age,  when  to  liawke  and  to  hunt  formed  the  '*  Gentleman*s  Academy,'*  ** 
be  Falconer  and  the  Huntsman  were  most  important  characters  ;  of  the  former 
»e  have  already  given  an  outline  from  contemporary  authority,  and  of  the  latter 
he  following  extract  delineates  a  very  curious  picture,  in  which  the  manners,  the 
if«S8,  and  the  accoutrements  are  marked  with  singular  strength  and  raciness  of 
ooch. 

'*  A  huntsman  is  the  lieutenant  of  dogs,  and  foe  to  harvest;  he  is  frolick  in  a  faire  morning  Ot 
V  picasure ;  and  alike  rejoyceth  with  the  Virginians,  to  see  the  rising  sun :  he  doth  worship  it 
I  lliey,  bat  worships  his  game  more  than  they ;  and  is  In  some  things  almost  as  barbarous.  A 
aigard  he  conlemnes,  and  thinks  the  resting  time  might  be  shortened ;  which  makes  him  rise 
>iihd«y,  observe  the  same  pace,  and  prove  full  as  happy,  if  the  day  be  happy.  The  names  of 
AC,  hare,  and  bocke,  be  all  attracting  sillables;  sufficient  to  furnish  fifleene  mcales  with  long 

*AaiiqaarMM  Repertory,  vol.  i.  p  27 

t  To  take  Um  omajt  or  ury,  was  to  draw  the  knife  along  the  bellj  of  the  deer,  in  order  to  aacertam 
mt  fat  he  waft,  and  the  opcrHtioo  wa«  bet^uit  at  the  brixket 

X  CI«l'ioer'«  Prayie  of  Ff>nie.  1577.  The  whole  procinw  of  ^undoing  the  Hart,'*  may  bo  seen  in  Mark- 
■n '« "^  G«:uli«iiiaii'«  Acaderoie,**  fol.  35. 

4  Joa<«no  apud  Whall^,  act  i.  nc.  6. 
*  Alhiding  t)  the  Hook  of  St  Albans,  republished^  under  this  tide,  in  1596,  hy  Oerrase  Markhan. 
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diKourse  in  the  adventures  of  each.     Foxe,  drawes  in  hii  eiplolts  dooe  agaiast  ciiliiws,  Mtckfotfi . 

otters  and  badgers :  hare,  brings  out  bis  encounters,  platformes,  eogioei,  rorUOcationt,  and  aifhi 

worlte  done  gainst  ieveret,  cony,  wilde-cat,  rabbet,  weaseli,  and  pole-cat:  then  btidie,  ibe  ca^ 

laine  of  all,  provokes  him  (not  without  strong  passion)  to  remember  hart,  hind,  stjfigf,  doe, 

pricket,  fawne,  and  fallow  deere.     He  uses  a  dogged  forme  of  govememenl,  which  might  her 

(without  shame)  kept  in  humanity;  and  yet  he  is  unwilling  to  be  governed  with  the  same  reatoa . 

either  by  being  satisfied  with  pleasure,  or  content  with  ill  fortune.     Hee  hath  the  discipliM  to 

marshaii  dogs,  and  sutably ;  when  a  wise  herald  would  rather  menraile,  bow  he  eoaki  diftingaiik 

their  coates,  birth,  and  gentry.     Hee  carries  about  him  lo  his  mouth  the  very  toole  of  Ovid*s 

bodies,  metamorphosed  into  trees,  rockes  and  waters :  for,  when  he  pleases,  they  sball  eccho  aai 

distincly  answere ;  and  when  he  pleases,  be  eitremely  silent.     There  b  little  danger  In  kaa 

towards  the  common  wealth ;  for  his  worst  intelligence  comes  from  shepherds  or  woodmen ;  and 

that  onely  threatens  the  destruction  of  hares;  a  well  knownedry  meate.     The  spring  and  be  arc 

still  at  variance ;  in  mockage  therefore,  and  revenge  together  of  that  season,  ke  ttfartt  her  Urrrf 

in  winter.     Little  consultations  please  him  best;  but  the  best  directions  de  doth  love  and  foUov, 

they  are  his  dogs.     If  hee  cannot  prevaile  therefore,  his  lucke  roust  be  blamed,  for  be  lakes  a 

speedy  course.     He  cannot  be  less  than  a  conquerour  from  the  beginning,  though  he  wants  the 

booty  ;  for  he  pursues  the  flight.      His  manhood  is  a  crooked  nrord  nilk  a  tawbmeke;  bnt  the 

badge  of  his  generous  valour  is  a  borne  to  give  notice.     Battery  and  blowing  up,  be  love*  nol;  la 

undermine  is  his  stratageme.    His  physick  leaches  him  not  to  drinke  sweating ;  in  amends  what* 

of,  he  liquors  himselfe  to  a  heate,  upon  coole  bloud,  if  he  delights  (at  leart)  to  emolate  Ms  dig 

in  a  hot  nose.      If  a  kennel  of  hounds  passant  take  away  his  attention  and  company  from  cknrth, 

do  not  blame  his  devotion ;  for  in  them  consists  the  nature  of  it,  and  his  knowledge.     Hb  fraitMi 

are,  tliat  he  is  apt  to  mistake  any  dog  worth  the  stealing,  and  never  take  notice  of  the  collar.    He 

dreames  of  a  hare  sitting,  a  foie  earthed,  or  the  bucke  couchant :  and  If  his  fancy  wonU  he 

moderate^  his  actions  might  be  full  of  pleasure."  * 

Making  a  natural  transition  from  the  huntsman  to  his  hounds,  we  hare  lo 
remark,  that  one  great  object,  at  this  period,  in  the  construction  of  the  kenndv 
was  the  mo<lulation  and  harmony  of  the  vocal  powers  of  the  dog.    This  was  car- 
ritnl  to  a  nicety  and  perfection  little  practised  in  the  present  day.    Gervase  Ihri*  j 
ham  seems  to  write  con  amore  on  this  subject,  and  has  penned  directions  whirk   J 
partake  both  of  the  picturesque,  and  of  the  melody  on  which  he  is  descanting:   ^ 
thus,  s|>eaking  of  the  production  of  loudness  of  cry,  he  says,  ' 

'*  If  you  would  have  your  kennel  for  loudness  of  mouth,  you  shall  not  then  choose  the  halbv    i 

deep  mouth,  but  the  loud  clanging  mouth,  which  scndeth  freely  and  sharply,  and  as  It  wcR    i 

redoublelh  in  utterance:  and  If  you  mil  with  them  the  mouth  that  roreth,  and  the  month IhH    i 

wbineth,  the  cry  will  be  both  the  louder  and  the  smarter ; — and  the  more  equally  you  companni    i 

these  mouths,  haveing  as  many  rore rs  as  spenders,  and  as  many  whiners  as  of  either  of  the  other.    I 

the  louder  and  pleasanter  your  cry  will  be,  especially,  if  it  l>e  in  sounding  tall  woods,  or  under  Ifct    I 

echo  of  rocks;"  and  treating  of  the  composition  of  notes  in  the  kennel,  he  adds,   '*  you  shalai 

nigh  as  you  can,  sort  their  mouths  into  three  equal  parts  of  musick,  that  is  to  say  tMise J  connlci-    ■ 

tenor  and  mean;  the  base  are  those  mouths  which  are  most  deep  and  solemn,  and  are  spent  ail    ! 

plain  and  freely,  without  redoubling :  the  counter-tenor  are  those  which  are  roost  lood  aii    ; 

ringing,  whose  sharp  sounds  pass  so  swift,  that  they  seem  to  dole  and  make  division;  and  Ihi 

mean  arc  those  which  are  soft  sweet  mouths,  that  though  plain,  and  a  little  hollow,  yet  are 

smoo'h  and  freely ;  yet  so  distinctly,  that  a  man  may  count  the  notes  as  they  open.     Of 

three  sorts  of  mouths,  if  yuur  kennel  t>e  ( as  near  as  you  can )  equally  compounded,  you  slttl 

it  most  perfect  and  delectable :  for  though  they  have  not  the  thunder  and  loudneaa  of  tke 

dogs,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  high  wind-instruments,  yet  they  will  have  the 

sweetness  of  the  best  compounded  consorts ;  and  sure  a  man  may  find  as  much  art  and  deUght  li 

a  lute  M  in  an  organ.*' t  i 

Shakspeare,  who  frequently  avails  himself  of  the  language,  imagery,  and  ctr- 
rumstances  attendant  on  this  diversion,  has  |>arti('ularly  noticed,  in  a'passigr  of 
much  animation  and  iN^auty,  the  care  tak<Mi  to  arrange  lh<*  notes  of  tlie  keooH. 
and  the  pleasure  derivabb*  from  the  varied  intonations  of  the  hounds.  Theseus 
addn^ssiiig  IIip|M>lyta,  exclaims  — 

*  Satirical  Bwajcn,  &c.  h>  J(»ltn  SU'|ihon«,  1615. 

t  CoQDtrirj  CooUruUMBU,  16l5.~llUi  edit,  lehi,  p.  7—9. 
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**  My  lore  shall  hear  the  musick  of  my  houods.— 
Uncouple  in  the  western  Talley ;  go : — 
Despatch,  I  say,  and  find  the  forester. — 
We  will,  Tair  queen,  up  to  the  nx>untain*8  top. 
And  mark  the  musical  confusion 
Of  hounds  and  echo  in  conjunction. 

Hip,  Never  did  I  hear 

Such  gallant  chiding ;  for,  besides  the  grores, 
The  skies,  the  fountains,  every  region  near 
8eem*d  all  one  mutual  cry :  I  never  heard 
So  musical  a  discord,  such  sweet  thunder. 

The,    My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind, 
So  flew'd,*  so  sanded ;  f  and  their  heads  are  hung 
^'ith  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew; 
Crook-knee'd,  and  dew-lap'd  like Thessalian  bulls; 
Slow  in  pursuit,  but  matched  in  mouth  like  belle. 
Each  under  each,     A  cry  more  tuneable 
Was  never  holla*d  to,  nor  cheer'd  with  horn.  % 

ears  from  a  scene  in  Timon  of  Athens^  and  from  a  passage  in  Laneham*s 
of  the  Queen's  Entertainment  at  Kellengworth  Castle,  1575,  that  it  was  a 
thing,  at  this  period,  to  hunt  after  dinner,  or  in  the  evening.     Timon, 
leen  employed,  during  the  morning,  in  hunting,  says  to  Alcibiades  — 

**  So  soon  as  dinner*s  done,  forth  again  ;S 

ibeth,  twice,  during  her  residence  with  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  is  described 
ting  this  exercise  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  Honest  Laneham's  narrative 
r  these  royal  chases  will  amuse  the  reader. 

day  wtz  hot,  and  tbearfore  her  Highness  kept  in  till  a  five  a  clok  in  theeevening:  what 
taif*d  her  lo  ride  foorlb  into  the  chace  too  bunt  the  Hart  of  fors ;  which  foound  anon, 
•ore  chased,  and  chafed  by  the  hot  pursuit  of  the  hooundes,  waz  fain  of  fine  fors  at  last 
II.     Tbear  to  bebolfd  the  swift  fleeting  of  the  deer  afore,  with  the  stately  cariage  of 
la  his  swimmyng,  spred  (for  the  quantitee)  lyke  the  sail  of  a  ship  ;  the  hoounds  har- 
y,  az  had  they  bin  a  number  of  skiphs  too  the  spoyle  of  a  karvell ;  the  ton  no  lesse 
purchaz  of  his  pray,  than  waz  the  other  earnest  in  savegard  of  his  life  ;  so  az  the  earn- 
I  boounds  in  continuauns  of  their  crie,  the  swiftness  of  the  deer,  the  running  of  footmen, 
ilBg  of  horsez,  the  blasting  of  bornz,  the  halloing  and  hewing  of  the  huntsmen,  with 
leal  ecboz  between  whilez  from  the  woods  and  waters  in  valliez  resounding ;  moved 
Uactabl  in  so  by  a  degree,  az,  for  ony  parson  to  take  pleazure  by  moost  sensez  at  onez, 
aploioo,  thear  can  be  none  ony  wey  comparable  to  this ;  and  special  in  this  place,  that 
\  Is  foormed  so  feet  for  the  purpoze ;  in  feith.  Master  Martin,  if  ye  coold  with  a  wish,  I 
kad  bin  at  it :  Wei,  the  hart  was  kild,  a  goodly  deer."  ** 

uiial  was  Her  Majesty  to  this  diversion  that  even  in  her  seventy-seventh 
e  still  pursued  it  with  avidity;  for  Rowland  Whyte,  one  of  her  courtiers, 

to  Sir  Robert  Sidney  on  ^ptember  12th,  1600,  says,  **  Her  majesty  is 
d  excellently  disposed  to  hunting,  for  every  second  day  she  is  on  horseback, 
itinues  the  sport  long  ;"  and  when  not  disposed  to  incur  the  fatigue  of  Join- 
the  chase,  she  was  recreated  with  a  sight  of  the  pastime ;  thus  at  the  seat 
I  Montecute,  in  1591,  she  saw,  after  dinner,  from  a  turret,  '^  sixteen  bucks 
ing  fayre  lawe,  pulled  downe  with  greyhounds  in  alaundor  lawn."f  f 
was  James  the  First  less  passionately  addicted  to  the  sport ;  his  journey 
icotland  to  England,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  the  latter  kingdom, 
iqiiently  protracted  by  his  inability  to  resist  the  temptation  of  joining  in  the 

on  his  road  to  Withrington,  the  seat  of  Sir  Robert  Gary,  after  a  hard  ride 
ty-seven  miles  in  less  than  four  hours, ''  and  by  the  way  for  a  note,"  says  a 

•V,  the  lar^e  chap*  of  a  hound. 

dW</,  thai  it,  of  a  Handy  colour,  the  true  denotement  uf  a  blood-houoH. 

•ummei^ Night':*  Dream,  act  iv.  hc.  1.  $  Aci  ii.  hc.  2. 

cht>lH*»  ProgrcMsert  tif  iillizabetli,  \ol.  i.  Laneham's  Letter,  p.  13,  original  edition,  p.  If,  18. 

rboU*«  Progresses,  vol.  il. 
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rontemporary  writer,  *'thc  miles,  accordiag  to  the  northero  phrase,  are  a  wcy  Ul 
longer  then  they  be  here  in  the  south, — His  Majesty  ha?iDg  a  little  while  reposed 
himself  after  his  great  journey,  found  new  occasion  to  travell  further :  for,  as  be 
was  dehghting  himselfe  with  the  pleasure  of  the  parke,  hoe  suddenly  beheld  a  nii» 
iM^rof  deere  neare  the  place:  the  game  being  so  faire  before  him  hee  could  not  lbr> 
))eare,  but  according  to  his  wonted  manner,  forth  ho  went  and  slew  two  of  then;" 
again,  '^  After  his  Majesties  short  repast  to  Werslop  his  Majestie  rides  forward, 
hut  by  the  way  in  the  parke  he  was  somewhat  stayed;  for  there  appeared  a 
number  of  huntes-men  all  in  greene;  the  chiefc  of  which  with  a  woodman  s  speerk 
did  welcome  him,  oiTering  his  Majestie  to  shew  him  some  game,  which  he  gladly 
condiscended  to  see ;  and  with  a  traine  set  he  hunted  a  good  space,  very  much  de- 
lighted/' *  This  diversion  from  his  direct  route  is  repeatedly  noticed  by  the  saine 
author,  and  proves  the  strong  attachment  of  the  monarch  to  this  amusemeaC, 
which  he  preferred  to  either  hawking  or  shooting ;  he  divided  his  time,  Mys  WeO- 
wood,  **  betwixt  his  standish,  his  bottle,  and  liis  hunting;  the  last  liad  his  tnr 
weather,  the  two  former  his  dull  and  cloudy;"*]-  an  assertion  which  with  regard  to 
hunting  is  corroborated  by  Wilson,  who,  recording  his  visit  to  his  native  dominioM 
in  1617,  informs  us,  that  on  his  return  he  exhibited  the  same  keen  relish  for  the 
s|K)rt  which  ho  had  shown  in  1603  :  ''  The  King,  in  his  return  from  Scotland," 
he  remarks,  '*  made  his  Progress  through  the  hunting-countries  (his  hounds  ail 
hunters  meeting  him],  Sherwood-Forest,  Need-wood,  and  all  the  parks  and  IbresU 
in  his  way,  were  ransacked  for  his  recreation;  and  every  night  begat  a  new dsf 
of  delight."  ^  In  short,  James  was  so  engrossed  by  his  passion  for  hunting,  that 
he  neglected  the  most  important  business  to  indulge  it ;  and  even  allected  the  gark 
of  a  hunter  when  he  ought  to  have  been  in  that  of  a  king.  Oskx>me  calls  Um  a 
Sylvan  Prince,  and  adds,  **  I  shall  leave  him  dressed  to  posterity  in  the  coloan  I 
saw  him  in  the  next  Progress  after  his  Inauguration,  which  was  as  green  b%  the 
grass  he  trod  on,  with  a  feather  in  his  cap,  and  a  horn  instead  of  a  sword  by  hit 
8ide."§ 

To  these  brief  notices  of  hawking  and  hunting,  it  may  be  necessary  to  add  a  very 
few  remarks  on  the  kindred  amusements  of  fowling  and  fishing,  as  far  as  Ibr} 
(kniate,  either  in  manner  or  estimation,  from  the  practice  or  opinions  of  the  pnv 
sent  day.  In  the  pursuit  of  fowling,  indeed,  there  is  little  or  no  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  two  periods,  if  we  make  an  exception  for  two  instances  ;  and  these  nov 
obsolete  modes  of  exercising  the  art,  were  termed  horse-stalking  and  bird-battiB$. 
The  former  consisted  originally  of  a  horse  trained  for  the  purpose,  and  so  maotM 
ovtT  with  trappings  as  to  hide  the  fowler  completely  from  the  game ;  a  contrivancf 
much  improved  u]>on  for  facility  of  usage  by  substituting  a  stuffed  canvas  Ggure, 
painted  to  n'$(*mble  a  horse  grazing;  this  was  so  light  that  the  sportsman  migkl 
move  it  easily  with  one  hand,  and  liehind  it  ho  could  securely  take  his  ain;  to 
this  curious  species  of  deception  Shaks|><*are  allu<les  in  As  You  Like  It,  where  tke 
Duke,  s|H*aking  of  Touchstone,  says, ''  He  uses  his  folly  like  a  stalking-horse,  as! 
under  the  presentation  of  that,  he  shoots  his  wit ; "  **  and  again,  in  much  Ado  aboil 
Nothing,  Claudio  exclaims,  *'  Stalk  on,  stalk  on;  the  fowl  sits."  It  appears  froa 
Drayton,  that  the  fowler  shot  from  underneath  his  horse,  where  he  was  co»» 
cealed  by  the  mantle-cloth  de|R'nding  to  the  ground  :  thus  in  the  '*  Poh  olbiiHi.'* 

**  One  underneath  his  horxc  to  get  a  shoot  doth  italk  ;**  ff 

*  **  The  true  oarralkia  of  the  EntortAinmnit  of  hi«i  RojaII  Maje^itie.  from  the  time  of  hU  drputurr  fn« 
Eihtihroiigh,  tiU  hiH  rfcci^inK  at  l«(>n«loii;  With  all  or  lh«*  nioKt  hihi'iiiI  occurrences.  Tf>|C*'tmrr  with  iW 
i)Ami'4  of  th«i«e  Konllemni  whfMTi  h'm  M;ijt>««lie  hmiourvd  «iilh  KuiKlithood.  At  Ijoudou,  prioird  by  T 
rri-e«le.  for  ThtmuiH  MilliiiKUui,  ICU3  4io. 

•f  Memoirs,  i>  Xt 

t  Wil«on\llit|ory  ••fCrcAtHritAiii.  |>    \0'\  f..|   Loiidou,  l>x>3. 

i  (Nhorii'<  Work^Hvo  ninth  edit    IGM»  p  444.  *'   Act  r    sr.  4 

t-fCbalmcn't  Kngluh  l*oft«,  ^ol.  i%   p.  369.  i^ol}  f>lbion,M>og  i&\. 
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in  the  '*  Moses*  Elvsium**— 

**  Tkea  midenieaUi  mj  hone,  I  stalk  my  gme  to  ilrike.'*  * 

instead  of  a  stulled  canTas  Ggure,  the  form  of  a  horse  painted  on  a 


i^ 


carried  before  the  sportsman  :  ''  Methinks/'  says  a  writer  of  this  period 
bj  Xr.  Reed,  **  I  behold  the  cunning  fowler,  such  sts  I  have  knowne  in 
eoontries  and  els-where,  that  doe  shoot  at  woodcockes,  snipes,  and 
loviey  by  sneaking  behind  a  painted  cloth  which  they  carry  before  them, 
pictured  in  it  the  shape  of  a  horse;  which  while  the  silly  fowie  gazeth  on, 
kaockl  down  with  hale  shot,  and  so  put  in  the  fowlers  budget/'f 
^^e  hare  reason  to  suppose  that  Henry  the  Eighth  often  amused  himself  in  this 
jjpiBBer;  for  in  the  inventories  of  his  wardrobes,  preserved  in  the  Harleian  MS., 
bto  be  found  frequent  allowances  of  materials  for  making  **  stalking  coats,  and 
pftttg  hose  for  the  use  of  his  majesty."  :t^ 
Of  tibe  peculiar  mode  of  netting  called  bird-batting,  the  following  account  has 
giTen  by  a  once  popular  authority  on  these  subjects : 

^pofft  we  call  in  EngUiKi  most  commonly  bird-baUing,  and  some  call  it  k>w-b€lling  ; 

e  of  it  U  to  go  witli  a  great  light  or  cressets,  or  rags  of  linen  dipped  in  tallow,  which 

a  good  light ;  and  yon  most  hare  a  pan  or  plate  made  like  a  lanthom,  to  carry  your 

ia,  whkfc  mnsl  hate  a  great  socket  to  hold  the  light,  and  carry  it  before  yoo,  on  your  breast, 

a  kcll  la  your  other  hand,  and  of  a  great  bigness,  made  in  the  manner  of  a  cow-bell,  but 

aod  yoo  most  ring  it  always  after  one  order.     If  yoo  carry  the  twil,  yoo  most  ha? e 

with  Dels,  ooe  on  each  side  of  yoo ;  and  what  with  the  l»ell,  and  what  with  the 

wiD  be  so  amazed,  Ihat  when  you  come  near  them,  they  will  torn  op  their  white 

eooipaiiioiis  shall  then  lay  their  nets  quietly  upon  them,  and  take  them-     But  you 

to  ring  the  bdl ;  for  If  the  sound  shall  cease,  the  other  iHrds,  If  there  be  any  more 

will  rise  op  and  fly  away."  S 

method  was  used  to  ensnare  woodcocks,  partridges,  larks,  etc.  and  it  is 
ihat  to  a  stratagem  of  this  kind  Shakspeare  may  allude,  when  he  paints 
exclaiming — 


**  The  net  has  faH'n  upon  me ;  I  shall  perish 
Under  device  and  practice.' 


n  •• 


Fisliiiig,  as  an  art,  has  deviated  little,  in  this  country,  from  the  state  to  which 
Ihad  atUined  three  centuries  ago;  but  it  is  a  subject  of  interest  and  amusement, 
ll  aark  the  enthusiasm  with  which,  during  the  period  that  we  are  considering, 
terioriy,  this  delightftd  recreation  has  been  discussed,  and  the  minutis  to 
its  literary  patrons  have  descended. 
Of  books  written  on  the  **  Art  of  Angling**  previous  to,  and  during  the  ago  of 
,  five,  independent  of  subsequent  editions,  may  be  enumerated ;  and 
diree  of  thc^se,  the  most  curious  of  their  kind,  we  shall  quote  a  few  passages 
of  the  warm  attachment  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  The 
printed  production  on  this  subject  is  **  The  Treatyse  of  Fysshynge  wyth 
9**  included,  for  the  first  time,  in,  what  may  be  termed,  the  second  edi- 
of  the  **  Book  of  St.  Albans,"  namely,  **  The  Treatyse  perteynynge  to  Haw- 
bugm  Huntynge  and  Fisshynge  with  an  angle,'*  printed  at  Westminster,  by 
WyidLjii  0e  Worde,  1496.  This  little  tract,  which  has  been  attributed,  though 
tnbaps  Dot-f^  correctly,  to  Dame  Juliana  Bemers,  commences  with  giving  a  dc^ 


y 


E^Uk  PoeU,  Tol.  IT.  p.  45a  Nymphal  tL 

fe^tbe  OM  Snare,  hj  John  Gee,  4to.  p.  23L  i  Harieina  MS.  9384, 

i9m^  far  Gcfltrir,  i^oad.  1614.  •*  Ueary  YUL  act  L  tc.  1. 

"^  Mr.  llidU  wood,  after  Boch  research,  attribates  to  the  pen  of  this  ingenious  kdy  onlj  the  foDowiac 
'       olDeWocde's  edition  of  1496;  ^ 

1.  A  Saudi  portion  of  the  treatise  on  Hawking. 
S.  The  treatise  upon  Hunting. 

3.  A  short  list  of  the  beasts  of  chase. 

4.  And  another  dbort  ooe  of  beasts  and  fowls. 

Ihr  pahfie  are  mmek  ■Mh4>lcd  to  this  elegant  antiqoary  lor  an  adaiirable  iae-siBiile  reprint  of  De  Worde^s 
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cidcMi  preforeiicc  to  Ashing  when  oomparod  ^ith  hunting,  hawking,  and  fomliniu 
in  tlie  course  of  which  the  author  ohscncs,  that  the  Angler,  if  his  sport  should 
fail  him, 

'*  Aue  the  leesl,  baih  bis  holsom  waike,  and  mery  at  his  ease,  a  iwete  ajreof  tktfvflp 
Mvoore  of  the  meede  floures,  that  makylh  him  hungry ;  he  hereth  the  mekxtyoot  anooay  tf 
fowlet ;  he  seeth  the  yonge  sivannes,  heerons,  diickei ,  cotes,  and  many  other  fowles,  wylh  Ihcyr 
brodes  ;  wyche  me  semyth  better  than  all  the  noyse  of  houndys,  the  blastes  of  horoft,  aad  the 
cryet  uffowlis,  that  hunters,  fawkeners,  and  foulers  can  make.  And  if  the  Angler  take  fJMhti 
surely,  thenne,  is  there  noo  man  merier  than  he  is  in  his  spryte  ;**  *  and  the  book  eonrtodei  la  a 
singularly  pleasing  strain  of  piety  and  simplicity.  **  Ye  shall  not  use  this  fonayd  crafty  dyspoilc,** 
says  this  lover  of  Ashing.  **  for  no  covetysenes,  to  the  encreasynge  and  sparynge  of  your  aaaif 
oonly  ;  but  pryncypally  for  your  solace,  and  to  cause  the  hellhe  of  your  liody,  and  tpecyaByaf 
your  soole  :  for  wliannc  ye  purpoos  to  goo  on  your  dysportes  in  f^sshynge,  ye  woll  not  dofft 
grelly  many  persons  wytb  you,  whyche  mjghte  lette  yon  of  your  game.  And  Ibensa  ye  aaf 
serve  God,  devoutly,  in  sayenge  affectuously  youre  custumable  prayer;  and,  thas  doynge,  ye ikri 
eschewe  and  voyde  many  vices.'* 

Of  this  impression  of  the  **'  Book  of  St.  Alhans**  hy  De  Worde,  numerous  edi- 
tions were  published  during  the  siittM^nth  and  seventet^nth  centuries,  and  frequent- 
ly with  new  titles,  as  the  *'  Gentleman's  Academie*'  1595 ;  the  **  Jewell  for  Ge»- 
trie"  1614,  and  the  **  Gentleman^s  Recreation"  1674.  Two  small  tracts,  howevw* 
on  angling,  possessing  some  originality,  were  published  by  Leonard  Maacall«  aid 
John  Taverner,  the  former  in  1590,  and  the  lattt^r  in f  1600  ;  but  the  moat  impor- 
tant work  on  the  subject,  after  the  **  Treatvse  on  Fysshynge,"  is  a  poem  wrtlta 
by  one  John  Dennys,  or  Davors,  with  the  following  title  :  *^  The  Secrets  of  An^ 
ling  ;  teaching  the  choicest  Tooles,  Baytes,  and  Seasons  for  the  taking  of  any  FMdit 
in  Pond  or  River :  practised  and  familiarly  opencHl  in  three  Bookes.  By  I.  D. 
Esquire."  8vo.  Lond.  1613.  This  is  a  production  of  considerable  poetk  meril, 
as  will  ho  evident  from  the  author's  eulogium  on  his  art :  after  reprobating  Uk 
pastimes  of  gaming,  wantonness,  and  drinking,  he  exclaims — 


"  O  let  me  rather  on  the  pleaitaiit  brinke 
or  Tyne  and  Trent  poHHet»c  some  dwelling  place, 
Where  I  may  see  my  quil  and  corke  dowue  sinke 
With  eager  bite  of  Barbell,  Bleike,  or  Dace: 
And  on  the  ^orld  and  his  Creatonr  thinke, 
W  hile  they  proud  Thais  painted  sheet  embrare, 
And  with  the  fume  or  strong  tobaccoM  smoke, 
All  quaffing  round  are  ready  for  to  choke. 

Let  them  that  list  these  pastimes  then  pursue, 
And  on  their  pleasing  fancies  feed  their  fill ; 
So  1  the  fields  and  meadows  green  may  view, 
And  by  the  rivers  fresh  may  waIke  at  will, 
Among  the  dazies  and  the  violets  blew  : 
lied  hyacinth,  and  yellow  daflbdill. 

Purple  narcissus  like  the  morning  raycs, 
Pale  ganderglas,  and  azor  culverkajes. 


I  count  it  l>etter  pleasure  to  behold 
The  goodly  compasae  of  the  lofty  skle. 
And  iu  the  midst  thereof  like  buniing  gold 
The  flaming  chariot  of  the  world's  great  eje; 
The  watry  clouds  that  in  the  ayre  oprold. 
With  sundry  kinds  of  painted  coloart  ai« ; 

And  faire  Aurora  lining  up  her  kead. 

All  blushing  rise  from  old  Titbonos  btd. 

The  hils  and  mountains  raise<1  fron  the  plaiu. 
The  plains  extended  levell  with  the  ground. 
The  ground  divided  into  sundry  vaina. 
The  vains  enclos'd  with  running  riven  rooad. 
The  rivers  making  way  through  oature'a  rhiiaai 
With  headlong  course  into  the  sea  profoQad  : 
The  surging  sea  beneath  the  valliea  low. 
The  values  sweet,  and  lakes  that  lovely 


*  Burton  ha«  introduced,  in  hi<«  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  though  without  aeloowledgmod,  tl»  vcfy 
rnrd^  iifthia  quota  tit  hi. —  Vide  p.  109.  8th  i  tilt, 
f  The  titletof  these  works  are — **  \  Ikxtke  of  Pinhiu^  with  llooke  and  IJne,  and  of  all  other  laatmi 


j)rt*fi««MHi 
~  *^i»h  and  Fruit,  to  be 


««ni«>  dalv  with  a  dilltTi-iit  title,  luimrij,  "  Apjirovnl  cxpcrimi'Titoi  touchmc  F 

by  ihelo^eniiif  \ii;;liiii;  **— \  idc  llni;<.tcr'H  tilit   IMW.    Lifr  of  WVloii,  n.  14. 

A  third  wa«  dt^igimU'd  '^Thi*  pli*a<«ure«  of  Priiicii,  or  (SimmI  \\ru\  liecret 


iioti*. 
|tit*a<«ure«  ot  I'riucri,  or  (mmmI  Mru'%  ifecreatiouti:  cootainiMA 
f»f  the  ireneral  Art  of  Fi^binij  with  the  Angle,  f>r  otherwise  :  and  uf  all  the  hidden  Irrrrtibi  Iomim 
4io.  Loud  1614.** 
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woods,  the  forestti  wide  and  long 
itii  learet  and  branches  fresh  and  green, 
ool  brows  the  birds  with  chanting  song 
e  with  their  quire  the  Summer's  Queen, 
mn  fair  where  Flora's  guifts  among, 
dst  the  Terdant  grasse  between, 
■r  afcakd  fish  that  soltly  swim 
he  brooks  and  crystall  watry  brim. 


All  these  and  many  more  of  his  creation, 
That  made  the  heavens,  the  Angler  oft  doth  see, 
And  takes  therein  no  little  delectation 
To  thinke  how  strange  and  wonderAil  they  bee. 
Framing  thereof  an  inward  contemplation. 
To  set  his  thoughts  on  other  fancies  free : 
»  And  whiles  he  looks  on  these  with  joyfuU  eye, 
His  minde  is  wrapt  above  the  starry  skie/  * 


let  has  entered  so  minutely  into  his  task,  as  to  give  directions  for  the  co- 
he  angler's  cloaths,  which  he  wishes  should  bo  russet  or  gray  ;f  and  he 
I  third  book  with  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  moral  virtues  and  qualities 
necessary  to  a  lover  of  the  pastime ;  these,  he  informs  us,  are  twelve, 
faith,  hope,  charity,  patience,  humility,  courage,  liberality,  knowledge, 
y,  piety,  temperance,  and  memory  ;  an  enumeration  sufficiently  extcn- 
night  be  supposed,  to  damp  the  enthusiasm  of  the  most  eager  disciple ; 
Gervase  Markham,  notwithstanding,  wonderfully  augmented  the  list. 
)latigable  author,  in  an  early  edition  of  his  ''  Countrey  Contentments,*'  :j: 
I  the  poefry  of  Davors  into  prose,  with  the  following  title  :  *'  The  whole 
Bgling ;  as  it  was  written  in  a  small  Treatise  in  Rime,  and  now  for  the 
iderstanding  of  the  Reader  put  into  prose,  and  adorned  and  inlarged." 
lions  are  numerous  and  entertaining,  a  specimen  of  which,  under  the 
notation  of  '^  Angler's  vertues,"  will  convey  a  distinct  and  curious  idea 
timation  in  which  this  art  was  held  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  and 
[ml  and  mental  qualiCcations  deemed  essential,  at  this  period,  towards 
iifal  attainment. 

Rmt  the  inward  qualities  of  the  mind,  albeit  some  writers  reduce  them  to  Irrehe  heads, 
wd,  whosoever  enjoyeth,  cannot  chusc  but  be  very  compleat  in  much  perfection,  yd  I 
Ikon  into  many  other  branches.  The  first  and  most  especial  whereof  Is,  that  a  skilful 
{ht  to  be  a  general  scholler,  and  seen  in  all  the  liberal  sciences,  as  a  grammarian,  to 
either  to  write  or  discourse  of  his  art  in  true  and  filling  terms,  either  without  afleclation 
I.  He  should  have  sweetness  of  speech,  to  persuade  and  inticc  others  to  delight  in  an 
much  laudable.  He  should  have  strength  of  arguments  to  defend  and  maintain  his 
igainst  envy  or  slander.  He  should  have  knowledge  in  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  that 
wctt  he  may  guess  the  seasonableness  or  unscasonableness  of  the  weather,  the  breeding 
and  from  what  coasts  the  winds  are  ever  delivered.  He  should  be  a  good  knower  of 
md  well  used  to  highwayes,  that  by  taking  ihe  readiest  paths  to  every  lake,  brook,  or 
joaroies  may  be  more  certain,  and  less  wearisome.  He  should  have  knowledge  in 
i  of  all  sorts,  whelhcr  circular,  square,  or  diametrical,  that  when  he  shall  be  questioniMi 
lal  progresses,  he  may  give  a  geographical  description  of  the  angles  and  channels  of  rivers, 
ifl  ft>ora  their  heads,  and  what  compasses  they  fetch  in  their  several  windings.  He 
live  the  perfect  art  of  numbring,  that  io  (he  sounding  of  lakes  or  rivers,  he  may  know 
foot  or  inches  each  severally  containeth  :  and  by  adding,  subtracting,  or  multiplying  the 
lay  yield  (he  reason  of  every  river's  swift  or  slow  current.  He  should  not  be  unskilful 
thai  whensoever  either  melancholy,  heaviness  of  his  thoughts,  or  the  perturbations  of 
■ciet,  stirreth  up  sadness  in  him,  he  may  remove  the  same  with  some  godly  hymn  or 
which  David  gives  him  ample  eiamples. 

AOtiful  encomium  has  been  quoted  in  Walton's  Complete  Angler,  with  many  alterations,  and 
■  Boeh  for  the  wonic ;  for  in^unce,  the  Tery  opening  of  the  quotation  is  thus  given : — 

**  l^rt  me  live  harmlessly  ;  and  near  the  brink 
Of  Trent  or  Avon  have  a  Uwelliog-place — 

JoaioQ  of  the  fourth  stanza  :— 

•*  The  raging  sea,  beneath  the  valHes  low. 
Where  lake«i,  and  rills,  and  rivulets  do  flow.** 

Bagtier^s  et£i.  p  193. 

I  Markham,  in  hit  **  Art  of  Aneling,**  not  only  recommends  the  same  colours,  hut  adds  a  caution 
I  the  rural  dress  of  the  day :  ^  Let  your  apparel,**  says  he,  ^  be  close  to  your  body,  without  ai;y 
*4  aaahes,  or  hanging  sleeves,  wavinjc  IcMHe.  like  sails  about  you.**  P.  59. 
t  cditioQ  of  the  Couutrey  Contentments,  1615,  does  not  possess  the  ^  Art  of  Ancling  ;"  it  pro- 
red  in  the  second,  a  year  or  two  after :  for  the  work  was  so  popular  that  it  rapiolj  ran  tbrouch 
":  the  fifth  U  dated  1C33. 
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He  mosl  be  of  a  well  settled  and  constant  belief,  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  bir  opecUlion;  fir 
then  to  despair.  It  were  belter  never  to  be  put  in  practice:  and  be  most  ever  tblak  wWrclW 
waters  are  pleasant,  and  any  thing  likely,  ihat  there  the  Creator  of  all  good  thiogf  hatli 
much  of  plenty,  and  though  your  satisfaction  be  not  as  ready  m  yoar  wishetf  yet  yoa 
slill,  that  with  perseverance  you  shall  reap  the  fulness  of  your  harvest  with  cootenlfli 
ha  must  be  ftill  of  love  both  to  his  pleasure  and  to  his  neighbour ;  to  his  pletanre,  whick  tihtflw. 
will  be  irksome  and  tedious,  and  to  his  nelghbdhr,  that  he  neither  give  offeoee  la  toy  pariiate. 
Dor  be  guilty  of  any  general  destruction  :  then  he  must  be  eiceeding  patient,  and  oeilkcr  m  Mr 
eicruciate  himself  with  losses  or  mischances,  as  in  losing  the  prey  when  U  it  alaiott  ill  tke  kMd,  m 
by  breaking  his  tools  by  ignorance  or  negligence,  but  with  pleased  safferaoce  amciid  cnwn,  aid 
think  mischances  Instructions  to  better  carefulness. 

"  He  must  then  be  full  of  humble  thoughts,  not  disdaining  when  oecasloD  comiaaBda  to  kMri, 
lye  down,  or  wet  his  feet  or  fingers,  as  oft  as  there  Is  any  advantage  given  thereby,  onto  the 
gaining  the  end  of  his  labour.  Then  must  he  be  strong  and  valiant,  neitlier  to  be  anoazed  «i:h 
storms,  nor  aflfrighled  with  thunder,  but  hold  them  according  to  their  natural  caafes ,  and  ibe 
pleasure  of  the  highest :  neither  must  he,  like  the  fox  which  preyetb  upon  lamba,  employ  all  Mi 
labour  against  the  smaller  frey ;  but  like  the  lyon  that  seizeth  elopliants,  think  the  grealcM  M 
which  swimmeth,  a  reward  little  enough  for  the  pains  which  he  endurelh.  Tlieo  most  he  bt 
liberal,  and  not  working  only  for  his  own  belly,  as  if  it  could  never  be  satisfied;  liut  he  mus&wtMi 
much  cheerfulness  bestow. the  fruits  of  his  skill  amongst  bis  honest  neighbours,  wlio  being  partaan 
of  his  gain,  will  doubly  renown  his  triumph,  and  that  is  ever  a  pleasing  reward  to  vertoe. 

"  Then  must  he  be  prudent,  that  apprehending  the  reasons  why  the  fish  will  not  bite,  and  dl 
other  casual  impediments  which  hinder  his  sport,  and  knowing  the  remedies  for  the  itme,  he  hi    ' 
direct  his  lat>ours  to  be  without  troublesomeness.  ^ 

**  Then  he  most  have  a  moderate  contention  of  the  mind  to  be  utisfled  with  IndilliereBt  iMiip.    > 
and  not  out  of  any  avaritious  greediness  think  every  thing  too  little,  l>e  It  never  to  almndnL 

'  *  Then  must  he  be  of  a  thankful  nature,  praising  the  author  of  all  goodneif ,  and  fbewiaf  a  I 
gratefulness  for  the  least  satisfaction. 

*'  Then  must  he  be  of  a  perfect  memory,  quick  and  prompt  to  call  Into  bis  mind  alt  the  i 
things  which  are  any  way  in  this  eiercise  lo  be  imptoyed,  lest  by  omission  or  by  fnrgrtftilnf  4 
any,  he  frustrate  his  hopes,  and  make  his  labour  elTectless.  Lastly,  he  must  l>e  of  a  Strang  eM* 
stitution  of  body,  able  to  endure  much  fasting,  and  not  of  a  gnawing  stomach,  obscnring  boors,  li 
which  if  it  be  unsatisfied,  it  troublcth  both  the  mind  and  body,  and  loseth  that  delight  which  mAA 
the  pastime  only  pleasing."* 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  elaborate  catalogue  of  qualifications  without  a  smik*: 
for  who  would  suppose  that  grammar,  rhetoric  and  logic,  astronomy,  gc^graph}. 
arithmetic  and  music,  were  necessary  to  form  an  angler :  yet  we  must  allow ,  Iih- 
deed,  even  in  the  present  times,  that  hope,  patience,  and  contentment  are  still  ar- 
ticles of  indispensable  use  to  him  who  would  catch  fish;  for  though,  as  Shakspeare 
justly  observes, 

**  The  pleasant^tt  angling  is  to  see  the  fish 
Cut  with  her  golden  oara  the  silver  stream. 
And  greedily  devour  the  treacherous  bait,** 

Muck  Ado  about  Nothing y  Act  tii.  ac.  I. 

yet  are  we  so  freqtiently  disappointed  of  this  latter  spectacle,  that  tlie  art  may  b 
truly  considennl  as  a  school  for  the  temper,  and  as  meriting  the  rational  encomiMi 
of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  a  dear  lover  of  the  angle  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  aal 
who  has  declared  that,  after  tedious  study,  angling  was  *'  a  rest  to  his  Duad,  a 
rhet^rer  of  his  spirits,  a  diverter  of  sadness,-}*  a  calmer  of  unquiet  thoughts,  a  hmh 
derator  of  passions,  a  procurer  of  content<>dness  ;**  and  *'  that  it  begat  habib  of 
|)eace  and  patience  in  those  that  professed  and  practised  it.*'  **  Indeed,  BJ 
friend,*'  adds  the  amiable  Walton,  *'  you  will  find  angling  to  be  like  the  virtue  of 

*  Coiintrry  CootmtmniU,  11th  iMlit   n.  60  —02. 

I  l*o  thi«  effect,  likcwite,  C<»1.  Vvnabien  gi^*^  ^  decided  tentimony ;  for  in  the  preface  lo  hii  **  Eipmai'd 
Angler,**  fim  publinhed  in  I66!2,  he  declare*,  "  if  example  (which  in  the  bi>tt  pnMif)  may  wmm:^  mm$  lhii|tl 
know  no  iw>rt  f»f  men  lewi  Muhject  to  melaiirholy  than  anKlem,  many  have  ca«t  off  other  rrrrwiUn—  aa^cB- 
hrareU  it,  but  I  ne^er  knew  any  angler  wh4»ll7  t'a«t  off  (thouKh  occaHion*  mii(ht  interrupt)  tlMir  iftcliowf 
their  beli>%ed  recreatiiw  ;**  and  he  adUi,  ^  if  thi«  art  may  prove  a  noble  brave  rest  lo  mj  bmihI,  *Im  •!  ifct 
«iti«(actiun  I  covet.** 
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humility ;  which  has  a  calmness  of  spirit,  and  a  world  of  other  blessings,  at- 
tending upon  it."  " 

A  rural  diTorsion  of  a  kind  very  opposite  to  that  of  angling,  namely,  Horse- 
racing,  may  be  considered,  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  if  we  com- 
pare it  with  the  state  to  which  the  rage  for  gambling  has  since  carried  it,  as  still  in 
its  infancy.  It  was  classed,  indeed,  with  hawking  and  hunting,  as  a  liberal  pas^ 
time,  and  almost  generally  pursued  for  the  mere  purposes  of  exercise  or  pleasure ; 
hence  the  moral  satirists  of  the  age,  the  Puritans  of  the  sixteenth  century,  have 
recommended  it  as  a  substitute  for  cards  and  dice.  That  it  was,  however,  even 
at  this  period,  occasionally  practised  in  the  spirit  of  the  modem  turf,  will  be  evi- 
dent from  tlie  authority  of  Shakspeare,  who  says. 


"  f  hare  heard  of  riding  wagers. 


Where  horses  have  been  nimbler  than  the  sands 

That  ran  i*the  clock's  behalf;"  Cymheliney  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

tad  Burton,  who  wrote  at  the  close  of  the  Shakspearean  era,  mentions  the  rui- 
■ous  consequences  of  this  innovation  :  '*  Horse-races,"  he  observes,  '^  are  de- 
iports  of  great  men,  and  good  in  themselves,  though  many  gentlemen  by  such 
Bieins  gallop  quite  out  of  their  fortunes."f 

To  encourage,  however,  a  spirit  of  emulation,  prizes  were  established  for  the 
iwiftest  horses,  and  these  were  usually  either  silver  bells  or  silver  cups ;  from 
the  prevalence  ot  the  former,  the  common  term  for  horse-races  in  the  time  of 
James  I.  was  bell-Ksourses,  an  amusement  which  became  very  frequent  in  the 
rrign  of  this  prince,  and,  though  the  value  of  the  prize  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  eight  or  ten  pounds,  and  the  riders  were  for  the  most  part  the  owners  of 
the  horses,  attracted  a  numerous  concourse  of  spectators. 

The  estimation  in  which  the  breed  of  race-horses  was  held,  even  in  the  age  of 
Elizalieth,  may  be  drawn  from  a  passage  in  one  of  the  satires  of  Bishop  Hall, 
first  published  in  1597 : — 


<c 


Dost  thou  prize 


Thy  brole  beasts  worth  by  their  dam*s  qualities  ? 

8ay*it  thoa  this  colt  shall  prore  a  swift  pac'd  steed, 

Oiiely  becaoae  a  Jennet  did  him  breed  ? 

Or  nj'it  thou  this  same  horse  shall  win  the  prize, 

Becaoae  hit  dam  was  swiftest  Tranchifice 

Or  Ronceral  his  syre ;  himself  a  galloway  ? 

While  like  a  tbeling  jade,  he  la^  half  way.**  % 


While  on  this  subject,  we  may  remark,  that  the  Art  of  Riding  was,  during  the 
era  we  are  contemplating,  carried  to  a  state  of  great  perfection ; 

**  To  torn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus, 
And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship,*^ 

was  the  pursuit  of  every  eager  and  aspiring  spirit,  and  various  treatises  were 
writteD  to  bciiitate  the  attainment  of  an  accomplishment  at  once  so  useful  and  so 
JMhiopable.  Among  these,  the  pieces  of  Gervase  Markam  may  be  deemed  the 
bat;  indeed,  his  earliest  work  on  the  subject,  which  is  dated  1593,  claims  to  be 
the  irtt  erer  written  in  this  country  on  the  art  of  training  Running-horses  ;§  and 

Walmi's  CoaqiUte  Aagler  apod  Bagster.  p.  122.— *<  Let  me  take  this  opportunity."  says  Mr.  Bowles, 

»le  and  venerable  Inaae  Walton's  Complete  Ansier :  a  work  the  most  singular 


Miag  the  aattahle  MHU  WH«»«H«  ai^iww    w  mhpm  •  ^/vraiapiv^wi  .jmuu^a  ■    wk  vwam  hiv    auv^v*  iii^inwr 

BalhMf  the  ? ery  spirit  of  contentment,  of  quiet,  and  unaffected  philantbrupj,  and  interspersed 
'beaatifal  ndics  ot  poetry,  old  rngs,  and  baniuU.**  Bowies  Pop9,  toI.  L  p.  135. 
■qr  of  Mdaaeholy,  p.  170.  part  ii.  sat  3.  Mem.  it. 
laers's  Bafdisk  Poeto.  fol.  v.  p.  975.  book  ir.  satire  3. 

tilb  is  as  Momw:  **k  Oiseooroe  of  Horsemanihippe :  wherein  the  breeding  and  ryding  of  Horses 

m^mm  beeefe  maaaer  is  more  ssethodicaUy  sette  oowne  then  hath  been  heretofore,  Sec.    Alto  the 

'  tockose,  iiB|Bet  lydeaad  dyet,  both  Hunting-borses  and  Running-horses :  with  all  the  secretes  thereto 

rctsd.    Aa  arte  nerer  heaieloibre  writlaa  by  any  autbour.   Bramo  assai,  pooo  spero,  nuOa 

mte.    PriMsd  bf  Jolm  Ckarlewood  for  ffichard  Smith,  I69S,  4to.    I>edieatca**To  the 

1A 
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is  supposed  also  to  be  the  first  production  of  Markam:  it  went  through  many 
impressions  under  various  titles,  and  from  one  of  these  termed  CSw^ltricip, 
printed  in  1607,  I  shall  select  a  minutely  curious  picture  of  the  ''boraemans 
apparel.*' 


**  First,  when  you  begin  to  learne  to  ride,  yon  must  come  to  the  stable,  In  such  decent 
apparel,  as  is  meet  for  such  an  eierclse,  that  Is  to  say,  a  hat  which  mnst  sit  clote  and  ftnof 
upon  your  heade,  with  an  Indifferent  narrow  verge  or  brim,  so  that  In  the  sauitt  or  booods  of 
the  horse,  it  may  neither  through  widenesse  or  unweldinesse  fail  from  your  bead,  nor  with  Ibe 
bredlh  of  the  brim  fall  into  your  eles,  and  impeach  your  sight,  tM>th  which  are  verie  groHe 
errors :  About  your  neck  you  shall  weare  a  falling  baud,  and  no  ruffe,  whose  depth  or  tiilduiease, 
may,  either  with  the  winde,  or  motions  of  your  horse,  ruffell  about  yonr  face ;  or,  according  la 
the  fashion  of  the  Spaniards,  daunce  hobby-horse-lilie  about  your  shoulders,  which  though  in 
them  is  talten  for  a  grace,  yet  in  true  judgment  it  is  found  an  errour.  Your  double!  shal  be  BMda 
close  and  handsome  to  your  bodie,  large  wasted,  so  that  you  may  ever  be  sure  to  ride  with  yov 
points  trussed  (for  to  ride  otherwise  is  most  vilde)  and  in  all  parts  so  easye,  that  It  may  mil  taha 
from  you  the  use  of  anie  part  of  your  bodie.  About  your  waste  you  must  have  ever  year  girdte 
and  thereon  a  smal  dagger  or  punniard,  which  must  be  so  fast  in  the  sheath  that  no  motion  of  the 
horse  may  cast  it  forth,  and  yet  so  readle,  that  upon  any  occasion  yon  may  draw  It.  Your  base 
would  be  large,  rounde,  and  full,  so  that  they  may  fill  your  saddle,  which  should  U  otherwise  he 
emptie  and  your  bodie  looke  Tilie  a  small  substance  in  a  great  compasse,  It  were  wondrous  h- 
comely.  Your  booles  must  be  cleane,  blaclie,  long,  and  close  to  yonr  legge,  comming  ahMit  ip 
to  your  middle  thigh,  so  that  they  may  lie  as  a  defence  helwiit  your  knee  and  the  tree  of  yaer 
saddle.  Your  l>oote-hose  must  come  some  two  inches  higher  then  yonr  bootes,  lieing 
tied  up  with  pointes.  Your  spurres  must  be  strong  and  flat  inward,  bending  with  a 
under  your  ancle :  the  neck  of  your  spurre  must  l>e  long  and  straight,  and  rowels  thereof 
and  sharp,  the  prickes  thereof  not  standing  thirke  together,  nor  being  above  five  In  nnnhcr. 
Upon  your  bandes  you  must  weare  a  hansome  paire  of  gloves,  and  in  your  right  hande  yon  mm! 
have  a  long  rodde  finely  rush-growne,  so  that  the  small  hande  thereof  be  hardly  to  gnat  as  a 
round  packe-threed,  insomuch  that  when  you  move  or  shake  It,  the  ooyes  thereof  oiay  be  lowie 
andsharpe."  * 

Having  thus  noticed  the  great  rural  diversions  of  this  period,  as  far  as  they  d^ 
viato  from  modern  practice,  th(^  remainder  of  the  chapter  will  be  occupied  by  surli 
minor  anuisoinents  of  the  country  as  may  now  justly  b<*  considered  obsolete ;  lor 
it  must  l)e  reroU(M>ted,  to  enumerate  only  what  is  |>eculiar  to  the  era  under  roa- 
sideration,  forms  the  object  of  our  research.  It  should,  likewise,  here  be  added, 
that  those  amusements  which  are  equally  common  to  both  country  and  tomn, 
will  fmd  their  place  under  the  latter  head,  such  as  cards,  dice,  the  practice  of 
archery,  baiting,  etc.  etc. 

Among  the  amusements  generally  pre\  alent  in  the  cotmtry,  Burton  has  included 
the  Quintain.  This,  was  originally  a  mere  martial  s|)ort ;  and,  as  Vegeliui  !»• 
forms  ns,  familiar  to  the  Romans,  from  an  indi\idual  of  which  nation,  named 
Qtiintus,  it  is  sup|)()scd  to  have  derived  its  etymology.  During  the  early  feudal 
ages  of  modern  lilur<»|M*  it  continued  to  sup|K)rt  its  military  character,  was  prac- 
tised by  the  higher  orders  of  society,  and  preceded,  and  probably  gave  orimn  la 
tilting,  jtists,  and  tournaments.  These,  however,  as  more  elegant  and  splendid 
in  their  costume,  gradually  8ii|>ersiHled  it  during  the  prevalence  of  chivalry;  il 
then  liecame  an  e\tTcis4;  for  the  middle  ranks,  for  burgesses  and  citizeDS,  ami  at 
hmgth,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  degenerated  into  a  niereniftic 
s|K)rt. 

It  would  appear,  from  comparing  Stowe  with  Shakspeare,  that  about  the  year 
IGOO,  the  Quintain  was  made  uscMtf  under  two  forms;  the  most  simple coniiftin 
of  a  post  fixed  |>er]MMidicularly  in  the  ground,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a  rroa»-ber 
turninv  upon  a  pivot  or  s|)indle,  with  a  broad  board  nailed  at  one  end  and  a  tag 
of  sand  siis)iend<'d  at  the  other  ;  at  the  board  they  ran  on  horseback  with  sprars 

Ki^ht  \Vor»biiifull,niid  hU  HniRiilnr  kiumI  fnthcr.  Ma.  Uob.  Mnrkham.  of  CtiiNim.  ip  the  Cooaii  of  Stt- 
tingluini  e^i/li)  Jvnin  Markham    Lirctucd  «)  January.  lOOi-a.*"    Vidv  llcrbrft.  v.  9  llOt. 
*  Cai •larici;,  or  tlu>  arte  aiid  ka»wlcdge  bvkiaging  to  the  llrir<«-r]rder,  1007    Book  ii.  cbi^.  M. 
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r  stiTes  tod  ^*  bee/'  says  Stowe^  *Uhat  hit  not  the  broad  end  of  the  quinten  was 
^ali  men  laughed  to  scorne ;  and  hee  that  hit  it  full,  if  he  rid  not  the  faster,  had 
•OQDd  blow  in  his  necke  with  a  bagge  full  of  sand  hanged  on  the  other  end."  * 
more  costly  and  elaborate  machine,  resembling  the  human  form,  is  alluded  to 
f  Sbakapetre  in  As  You  Like  It,  where  Orlando  says, 


(C 


My  better  parts 


Are  all  thrown  down ;  and  that  which  here  stands  up, 

Is  hot  a  quintain,  a  mere  lifeless  block.**  Act  I .  sc.  2. 

Ib  Italy,  Germany,  and  Flanders  a  quintain,  carved  in  wood  in  imitation  of 
le  homan  form,  was,  during  the  sixteenth  century,  in  common  use.  f  The 
sore  Tery  generally  represented  a  Saracen,  armed  with  a  shield  in  one  hand, 
id  a  sword  in  the  other,  and,  being  placed  on  a  pivot,  the  skill  of  those  who  at- 
cked  it,  depended  on  shivering  the  lance  to  pieces  between  the  eyes  of  the 
sure;  for  if  the  weapon  deviated  to  the  right  or  left,  and  especially  if  it  struck 
le  shield,  the  quintain  turned  round  with  such  velocity  as  to  give  the  horseman 
violent  blow  on  the  back  with  his  sword,  a  circumstance  which  covered  the  pcr- 
nner  with  ridicule,  and  excited  the  mirth  of  the  spectators.  That  such  a  ma- 
Hoe,  termed  the  shield  quintain,  was  used  in  Ireland  during  the  reign  of  Richard 
le  Second,  we  have  the  authority  of  Froissart ;  it  is  therefore  highly  probable, 
At  this  species  of  the  diversion  was  as  common  in  England,  and  still  lingered 
m  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  that  to  a  quintain  of  this  kind,  representing 

I  armed  man,  and  erected  for  the  purpose  of  a  military  exercise,  Shakspearo 
Indes  in  the  passage  just  quoted. 

II  must,  however,  be  allowed,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
wtory,  and  for  several  years  anterior,  the  quintain  had  almost  universally  be* 
NBe  the  plaything  of  the  peasantry,  and  was  seldom  met  with  but  at  rural  wed- 
■gf  9  wakes,  or  fairs ;  or  under  any  other  form  than  that  which  Stowe  has  de- 
rrO^ed.  No  greater  proof  of  this  can  be  given  than  the  fact,  that  when  Elizabeth 
aa  entertained  at  Kenel worth  Castle,  in  1575,  with  an  exact  representation  of  a 
omtry  Bridale,  a  quintain  of  this  construction  formed  a  part  of  it.  *'  Marvel- 
oa,**  says  Laneham,  '^were  the  martial  acts  that  were  done  there  that  day;  the 
Megroom  for  pre-eminence  had  the  first  course  at  the  Quintaine,  brake  his 
Mur  treshardiment ;  but  his  mare  in  his  manage  did  a  little  so  titubate,  that 
och  ado  had  his  manhood  to  sit  in  his  saddle,  and  to  scape  the  foil  of  a  fall : 
rilh  the  help  of  his  hand,  yet  he  recovered  himself,  and  lost  not  his  stirrups 
nr  he  had  none  to  his  saddle] ;  had  no  hurt  as  it  hapt,  but  only  that  his  girth 
vat,  and  lost  his  pen  and  inkhorn  that  he  was  ready  to  weep  for;  but  his  hand- 
vehief,  as  good  hap  was,  found  he  safe  at  his  girdle;  that  cheered  him  somewhat, 
id  had  good  regard  it  should  not  be  filed.  For  though  heat  and  coolness  upon 
ndry  occasions  made  him  sometime  to  sweat,  and  sometime  rheumatic ;  yet 
■at  he  be  bolder  to  blow  his  nose  and  wipe  his  face  with  the  flappet  of  his  father*s 
diet,  than  with  his  mother's  muffler :  'tis  a  goodly  matter,  when  youth  is  man- 
Brlj  brought  up,  in  fatherly  love  and  motherly  awe. 

**  Now,  Sir,  after  Uie  bride-groom  had  made  his  course,  ran  the  rest  of  the  band  a  while,  in 
■i  order ;  but  soon  aRer,  tag  and  rag,  cut  and  long  tail ;  where  the  specialty  of  the  sport  was 
mt  how  some  for  his  slackness  had  a  good  bob  with  the  t>ag  ;  and  some  for  bis  haste  to  topple 
i«n  right,  tod  come  tumbling  to  the  post :  Some  stri? ing  so  much  at  the  first  setting  out,  that 
tHBMd  a  question  lietween  the  man  and  the  l>easl,  whether  the  course  should  l>e  made  a  horse* 
ick  ar  a  foot:  and  put  forth  with  the  spurs,  then  would  run  his  race  by  us  among  the  thickest  of 
t  ifcrnng,  that  down  came  they  togelher  hand  ever  head.  Anolher,  while  he  directed  his  conrse 
>te  ^iBtaine,  his  jument  would  carry  him  to  a  mare  among  the  people ;  so  bis  horse  as  amorous 
lUiMelf  advenluroos:  An  other,  loo,  run  and  miss  the  quintaine  with  his  staff,  and  hit  the  board 
kh  his  head? 

*  9nnej  oTIiOodoa,  4tA.  1618.  p.  I4&. 

t  Vide  Plavijwl  mv  IVxereice  oe  mooter  i  ehcTal,  part  iii.  p.  177.  et  Traits  det  Toumoit,  Joustcfl.  he. 
tf  Claade  Fnm.  McMftricf .  p.  961. 
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*'  Many  tach  gay  games  were  there  among  these  riders  :  who  hy  and  by  tiler,  ofoa  •  grcalit 
courage,  left  their  quintaining,  and  ran  one  at  another.  There  to  see  the  stem  WMtanf  n^ 
the  grim  looks,  the  couraglous  attempts,  the  desperate  adTentures,  the  dangergui  cowMi,  the 
tierce  encounters,  whereby  the  buff  at  the  man,  and  the  rounterbuff  at  the  horse,  Ikal  bolk  mmt- 
lime  came  toppling  to  the  ground.  By  my  troth,  Master  Martin,  *lwas  a  lifdy  pMlJf ;  I 
believe  it  would  hafe  moved  some  man  to  a  right  merry  mood,  though  it  bad  been  told  kte  k» 
wife  lay  a  dying."* 

This  passage  presents  us  ^ith  a  lively  picture  of  what  the  rural  quintain  wa< 
in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  an  exercise  which  continued  to  amuse  our  malic  fore- 
fathers for  more  than  a  century  after  the  princely  festival  of  Kenelworth.  Mio- 
shieu,  who  published  his  Dictionary  in  1617,  the  year  subsequent  to  Shakapeare's 
death,  informs  us  that  '*A  quintaineor  quintelle,'*  was  '*a  game  in  request  al 
marriages,  when  Jac  and  Tom,  Die,  Ilob  and  Will,  strive  for  the  gay  garland.** 
Randolphin  1642,  alluding  in  one  of  his  poems  to  the  diversions  of  the  Spaniardiy  say* 

**  Foot-ball  with  us  may  be  with  them  balloone ;  ' 

As  they  at  tiitg,  so  we  at  quiniaine  runne;  j 

And  those  old  pastimes  relish  best  with  me,  I 
That  hare  least  art,  and  most  simplicitie  ;** 

Plott  in  his  History  of  Oxfordshire,  first  printed  in  1677,  mentions  the  Quia-  i 
tain  as  the  common  bridal  diversion  of  the  peasantry  at  Deddington  in  that  ooua-  i 
ty  ;  '*  it  is  now,"  he  remarks,  **  only  in  request  at  marriages,  and  set  up  in  tbr 
way  for  young  men  to  ride  at  as  they  carry  home  the  bride,  he  that  breaks  tbr  j 
board  being  counted  the  best  man  ;"f  and  in  a  satire  published  about  the  jaar  | 
1690,  under  the  title  of  ''  The  Essex  Champion  ;  or  the  famous  Historr  of  Sir  i 
Billy  of  Billerecay,  and  his  Squire  Ricardo,*'  intended  as  a  ridicule,  after  tbr  i 
manner  of  Cervantes,  on  the  romances  then  in  circulation,  the  hero.  Sir  BiDy,  \ 
is  represented  as  running  at  a  quintain,  such  as  Stowe  has  drawn  in  his  Surrey.  | 
but  with  the  most  unfortunate  issue,  for  '<  taking  his  launce  in  his  hand*  bei^  t, 
with  all  his  might  at  the  Quinten,  and  hitting  the  board  a  full  blow,  brought  tbr  i 
sand-bag  about  with  such  force,  as  made  him  measure  his  length  on  the  ground  T^    { 

Most  of  the  numerous  athletic  diversions  of  the  country  remaining  what  tbet  I 
were  two  centuries  ago,  cannot,  in  accordance  with  our  plan,  require  any  cob*  i 
ment  or  detail ;  two,  however,  now,  wo  believe,  entirely  obsolete,  and  wbicli  ' 
serve  to  mark  the  manners  of  the  age,  it  will  be  necessary  to  introduce.  Mcrca-  ^ 
tio,  in  a  contest  of  pleasantry  and  banter  with  Romeo,  exclaims,  **  Nay,  if  Ikj  | 
wits  run  the  wild-goose  chase,  I  have  done/* 

This  barbarous  species  of  horso-race,  which  has  been  named  from  its  ttvm 
blance  to  the  flight  of  wild-geese,  was  a  common  diversion  among  the  country- 
gentlemen  of  this  period  ;  Burton,  indeed,  calls  it  one  of  *'  the  disports  of  grnl 
men  ;*'§  a  confession  which  does  no  honour  to  the  age,  for  this  elegant  amuse- 
ment consisted  in  two  horses  starting  together,  and  he  who  proved  the  hindiMit 
rider  was  obliged  to  follow  the  foremost  over  whatever  ground  he  chose  to  can; 
him,  that  horse  which  could  distance  the  other  winning  the  race. 

Another  sport  still  more  extraordinary  and  rude,  and  much  in  vogue  in  tks 
south-western  counties,  was  one  of  the  numerous  games  with  the  ball,  and  term- 
ed Hurling.  Of  this  there  were  two  kinds,  '*  hurling  to  the  goales*'  and  *' had- 
ing to  the  country,*'  and  both  have  been  described  with  great  accuracy  by  Cam, 
in  his  Survey  of  Cornwall.  The  first  is  little  more  than  a  species  of  hnnd-baH, 
but  the  second,  when  represented  as  the  amusement  of  gentlemen,  funuskes  a 
curiotis  picture  of  the  civilisation  of  the  times. 

**  Id  burling  to  tbe  coontry,"  uys  Carew,  '*  two  or  three,  or  more  parishes  agrca  lab«t 
asalnst  two  or  tbree  oUier  ptriihes.     Tbe  matches  are  usually  made  by  geottenMn,  aad  tfedr 


*  Nichol«*«  Pn>fre«tr«  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  fd.  i.  aimI  l,anrliiin*t  Letter,  p 

\  Natural  lliit  of  Oxfordiliire,  p.  900.  X  (  eu«ura  Literaria,  fol.  Tiia.  p. 

f  Analony  of  Melaocholy«8th  edit.  p.  170. 
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Mlct  are  eiiber  tbote  geutlemen*!  bomes,  or  some  Iowdi  or  yillagei  three  or  four  milei  Mooder, 
r  wkich  eilher  tide  makelb  choice  «fter  the  nearnesse  of  their  dwellings ;  when  they  meet, 
here  b  neyther  eompariDg  of  numbers  nor  matching  of  men,  but  a  silver  ball  is  cast  up,  and  that 
MBpaaj  which  can  catch  and  carry  it  by  force  or  slight  to  the  place  assigned,  gained  the  ball  and 
te  victory. — Soch  as  see  where  tbe  ball  is  played  give  notice,  crying  *  ware  east/  '  ware  west,' 
s  the  Mine  is  carried.  The  hurlers  take  their  next  way  over  hilles,  dales,  hedges,  ditches ;  yea, 
■i  tborow  iNMches,  briars,  mires,  plashes,  and  rif ers  whatsoever,  so  as  yon  shall  sometimes  see 
veotj  or  thirty  tie  togging  together  in  the  water  scrambling  and  scratching  for  the  ball.'*  * 

Tbe  domestic  amusements  in  the  country  being  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  the 
ame  with  those  which  prevailed  in  the  city,  we  shall,  with  one  exception,  refer 
he  consideration  of  them  to  another  part  of  this  work.  The  pastime  for  which 
his  distinction  is  claimed,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Shovel-board,  or  Shuffle- 
oard,  and  was  so  universally  prevalent  throughout  the  kingdom,  during  the  era 
f  which  we  are  treating,  that  there  could  scarcely  be  found  a  nobleman's  or  gen- 
leman*8  house  in  the  country  in  which  this  piece  of  furniture  was  not  a  conspi- 
nous  object.  The  great  hall  was  the  place  usually  assigned  for  its  station,  though 
B  tome  places,  as,  for  instance,  at  Ludlow  Castle,  a  room  was  appropriated  to 
bis  purpose,  called  the  Shovell-Board  Room.f 

The  table  necessary  for  this  game,  now  superseded  by  the  use  of  Billiards,  was 
reqnently  upon  a  very  large  and  expensive  scale. 

**  It  is  remarkable,*'  obsenres  Dr.  PloU,  <  <  that  in  the  hall  at  Chartley  the  shuflle-board  table, 
too  yards  one  foot  and  an  inch  long,  is  made  up  of  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  pieces, 
are  geoerally  atxrat  eighteen  inches  long,  some  few  only  excepted,  that  are  scarce  a  foot ; 
belag  laid  oo  longer  boards  for  support  underneath,  are  so  accurately  joined  and  glewed 
,  that  no  shuffle-board  whatever  is  freer  from  rubbs  or  casting. — There  is  a  joynt  also  in 
board  at  Madeley  Manor  exquisitely  well  done.'*  ^ 

The  mode  of  playing  at  Shovel-board  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Strutt : — 
**  At  ooe  end  of  the  shovel-board  there  is  a  line  drawn  across,  parallel  with  the  edge,  and 
thfoe  or  torn  Inches  from  it ;  at  four  feet  distance  from  this  line  another  is  made,  over  which 
t  ii  Boeeaary  Cor  the  weight  to  pass  when  it  is  thrown  by  the  player,  otherwise  tbe  go  is  not 
MkMod.  The  players  stand  at  the  end  of  the  table,  opposite  to  the  two  marks  above  mentioned, 
adl  of  them  having  four  flat  weights  of  metal,  which  they  shove  from  them,  one  at  a  time,  alter- 
«My :  and  tlie  judgment  of  the  play  is,  to  give  sufficient  impetus  lo  the  weight  to  carry  It  beyond 
bt  Bari[  nearest  to  the  edge  of  the  board,  which  requires  great  nicety,  for  if  it  be  too  strongly 
■paiied,  so  as  to  fall  ftom  the  table,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it,  into  a  trough  placed 
for  its  reception,  the  throw  is  not  counted;  If  it  hangs  over  the  edge,  without  falling, 
are  re^oned  towards  the  player's  game;  if  it  lie  between  the  line  and  the  edge,  without 
over,  it  tells  for  two;  if  on  the  line,  and  not  up  to  it,  but  over  the  first  line,  it  counts  for 
The  gaoie,  when  two  play,  is  generally  eleven ;  but  the  number  is  extended  when  four,  or 
•re  Jointly  concerned."  S 

It  appears  from  a  passage  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  that,  in  Shakspeare's 
iae,  the  broad  shillings  of  Edward  Yl.  were  made  use  of  at  shovel-board  instead 
if  the  more  modern  weights.  FalstalT  is  enquiring  of  Pistol  if  he  picked  master 
9eiHler*s  purse,  a  query  to  which  Slender  thus  replies :  *^  Ay,  by  these  gloves, 
id  he  (or  I  would  I  might  never  come  in  mine  own  great  chamber  again  else), 
if  seven  groats  in  mill-sixpences,  and  two  Edward  shovel-boards,  that  cost  me 
two  shUlings  and  two-pence  a-plece  of  Yead  Miller,  by  these  gloves."  '*  That 
{fender  means  the  broad  shilling  of  one  of  our  kings,"  remarks  Mr.  Malone, 
"  appears  from  comparing  these  words  with  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  old 
loarto :  *  Ay  by  this  handkerchief  did  he  ; — two  faire  shovel-board  shillings,  be- 
tides seven  groats  in  mill-sixpences.*  " 

Mr.  Douce  is  of  opinion  that  the  game  of  shovel-board  is  not  much  older  than 
kke  reign  of  Edward  YI.,  and  that  it  is  only  a  variation,  on  a  larger  scale,  of 
what  was  trrm'd  Shove-groat,  a  game  invented  in  the  reign  of  Uenry  YIII.,  and 

*  Cmnw'u  Survej  of  Cornwall.  160S,  book  i.  p.  74.  t  Vide  Todd**  Miltoo,  24l.  edit  vol.  u.  p.  19^1 

t  Natural  Hibtory  of  Staffordtliire,  p.  SBS.  S  SporU  and  Pastime*,  p.  964. 
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described  id  the  statutes,  of  his  33d  year,  as  a  new  game.  *  Shove^-groat  wa* 
also  played,  as  the  name  implies,  with  the  coin  of  the  age,  namely  siWer  groatc, 
then  as  large  as  our  modem  shillings,  and  to  this  pastime  and  to  the  iDstniment 
used  in  performing  it,  Shakspeare  likewise,  and  Jonson,  allude ;  the  Gnt  in  the 
Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.,  where  FalstaflT,  threatening  Pistol,  exclaims. 
*'  Quoit  him  down,  Bardolph,  like  a  Shove-^roat  shilling  :'*  the  second  in  E%ery 
Man  in  his  Humour,  where  Knowell,  speaking  of  Brain-worm,  aavs  that  he  ha« 
'*  translated  begging  out  of  the  old  hackney  pace,  to  a  fme  easy  amble,  and  made 
it  run  as  smooth  o(T  the  tongue  as  a  shove-groat  shilling.**  f  That  the  game  of 
Shovel-board  is  subsequent,  in  point  of  time,  to  the  diversion  of  Shove-groat,  b 
probable  from  the  circumstance  noticed  by  Mr.  Douce,  that  no  coin  termed  sho- 
\  el-groat  is  any  where  to  be  found,  and  consequently  the  era  of  the  broad  shillioc 
may  be  deemed  that  also  of  shovel-board.  Mr.  Strutt  supposes  the  modem  ganie 
of  Justice  Jervis  to  resemble,  in  all  essential  points,  the  ancient  Shove-groat  t 

Between  the  juvenile  sports  which  were  common  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James,  and  those  of  the  present  day,  little  variation  or  discrepancy,  worth  no- 
ticing, can  be  perceived ;  they  were,  under  slight  occasional  alterations  of  form 
and  name,  equally  numerous,  trifling,  or  mischievous,  and  Shakspeare  has  now 
and  then  referred  to  them,  for  the  purposes  of  illustration  or  similitude ;  be  hM, 
in  this  manner,  alluded  to  the  well-known  games  of  leap-frog  ;  §  handydandy;** 
wildmare,  or  balancing ;  f  f  flap-dragons  ;  i.'\.  loggats,  or  kitUepms ;  S|l^  countnr- 
base,  or  prisoner's  bars;***  fast  and  loose;fff  nine  men's  morris,  ornve-peuf 
morris;  '1^'!^'!^  cat  in  a  bottle ;  §§S  figure  of  eight,  ****  etc.  etc. ;  games  wbicli,  li^- 
gether  with  those  derived  fromballs,  marbles,  hoops,  etc.  require  no  descriptm, 
and  which,  deviating  little  in  their  progress  from  age  to  age,  can  throw  no  nak- 
rial  light  on  the  costume  of  early  life.  Very  few  diversions,  indeed,  pecnliar  to 
our  youthful  days  have  become  totally  obsolete ;  among  these,  howeyer,  may  be 
mentioned  one,  which,  from  the  obscurity  resting  on  it,  its  peculiarity,  and  for- 
mer popularity,  is  entitled  to  some  distinction.  We  allude  to  the  diversioo  of 
barley-breake,  of  the  mode  of  playing  which,  Mr.  Strutt  confesses  himself  igno- 
rant, and  merely  quotes  the  following  lines  from  Sidney,  as  given  by  Johnson  io 
his  Dictionary ; 

**  By  neigbboura  praisM,  she  went  abroad  Uiereby, 
At  bariey-breake  her  sweet  swift  Teet  to  try.**  fttt 

Barley-breake  was,  however,  among  young  people,  one  of  the  most  popular 
amusements  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First,  and  continued  so  un- 
til the  austere  zeal  of  the  Puritans  occasioned  its  suppression  :  thus  Thomas  Raa- 
dall,  in  **  An  Eclogue"  on  the  diversions  of  Cotswold  Hills,  complains  that 

**  Some  melaocboly  swaines,  about  have  gone, 
To  teach  all  leale,  their  owoe  oomplection— 
These  teach  that  dauocing  is  a  Jexabell, 
Aud  Barley-breake  the  ready  way  to  hell.**  XX\X 

Before  this  puritanical  revolution  took  place,  barley-breake  was  a  conmon 
theme  with  the  amatory  bards  of  the  day,  and  allusions  to  it  were  frequent  in  tbrir 
songs,  madrigals,  and  ballets.  With  one  of  these,  written  about  1600«  «e  shall 
present  the  reader,  as  a  pleasing  specimen  of  the  light  poetry  of  the  age: — 


i 


Douce*  IIIiivtratioiM  of  Sbakvpeiire,  yoI.  i.  p.  454.466. 

WhalU-y  •  Worki  of  Ben  JooMm,  vol.  i.  t  Vide  Sporta  and  Pavtinet,  p.  987.  edit  of  ISIS 

HaryV..actv  ■c.9  **  L.cmr,act  i?.  w.6. 

-f  Hecood  Kart  of  llrnry  1 V. ,  act  ii.  ic.  4. 

l«ovr*s  Labour  Lout,  act  v.  ac.  1.  and  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.,  act.  ii.  ar.  4. 

Hamlrt.  act  ▼.  sc.  1.  •••  Cvmbcline,  art  ?.  •€.  3  ' 

t  Anthony  and  Clmpatra,  act  it.  «c.  10.  Ut  Midwmrocr-Niirht's  Drcan,  act  ia  ac.  9. 

\  Much  Ado  about  Nolhiny.  art  i  «c.  1.  *"^  Ibid  act  ii  nc  S. 

Sporu  and  Pa»tiBc«,  p.  338.  \\\\  Anoalia  DubrosMa,  1696,  c.  iii.      ^ 
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**'  Now  ii  the  mooth  of  mayin^. 
When  merry  Uds  are  playing ; 
Each  with  his  boony  lasae, 
Upoa  the  greeny  graste. 

The  spring  clad  all  in  gladnesse 
Doth  bogh  at  winter's  sadnesse ; 
And  to  the  bagpipe's  sound. 
The  nymphs  tread  oat  their  ground. 

Vye  then,  why  sit  wee  nrasing, 
Yooth's  sweet  deli^  refbsing ; 
Say  daintie  Nimphs  and  speake, 
8haD  wee  play  barijf^reake.*'* 

There  were  two  modes  of  playing  at  barley-breake,  and  of  these  one  was  rather 
complex  than  the  other.     Mr.  Giflbrd,  in  a  note  on  the  *^  Virgin-Martyr'* 
•f  MassiDger,  where  this  game,  in  its  more  elaborate  form,  is  referred  to,  remarks, 

mat 

*'  WHk  rcipect  to  the  atDuseiDent  of  barley-break,  allnsloDf  to  it  occur  repeatedly  in  our  old 
their  comiiieDtators  hsTe  piled  one  parallel  passage  upon  another,  without  advancing 
towards  eiplalniiig  what  this  celebrated  pastime  really  was.     It  was  played  by  six 
(cferee  of  each  sex),  wtio  were  coupled  by  lot.     A  piece  of  ground  was  then  chosen,  and 
three  compaitnieDls,  of  which  the  middle  one  was  called  hell,     it  was  the  object  of 
MUeaaned  to  this  division,  to  catch  the  others,  who  advanced  from  the  two  extremities ; 
a  change  of  situation  took  place,  and  hell  was  filled  by  the  couple  who  were  excluded 
ftf  psip-occopaiioo,  from  the  other  places.     In  this  '  catching/  however,  there  was  some  dif- 
hy  the  regulations  of  the  game,  the  middle  couple  were  not  to  separate  before  they  had 
.,  vrbile  the  others  might  break  bands  whenever  tbey  found  themselves  bard  pressed, 
al  had  been  taken  in  turn,  the  last  couple  was  said  to  be  in  bell,  and  the  game  ended.''  f 

That  this  description,  explanatory  of  the  passage  in  Massinger, 

**  He  is  at  barley-break,  and  the  last  couple 
Are  now  in  hell,** 

if  accurate  and  full,  will  derive  corroboration  from  a  scarce  pamphlet  entiHed 
•*  Barley-breake,  or  a  Warning  for  Wantons,"  published  in  1607,  and  which 
cootains  a  curious  representation  of  this  amusement. 


€€ 


On  a  time  the  lads  and  lasses  came, 
Elpin  that  she  ^  might  goe  play ; 
shooM  (Euphema  was  her  name) 
And  thca  deayes :  yet  needs  she  must  away. 

To  Bariey-breake  they  roundly  then  'gan  fall, 
Raimoa,  Eophema  had  unto  his  mate ; 
Far  hy  a  lot  he  won  her  from  them  all ; 
Wherctoe  yooag  Streton  doth  his  fortune  hate. 

Bm  yet  ere  long  he  ran  and  caught  her  out. 
And  aa  the  hack  ageotlafall  he  gave  her; 
Itis  a  Cnlt  which  jealous  eyes  spie  out. 
A  maide  to  kisae  before  her  jealous  father. 

Old  Bpia  smiles,  hot  yet  he  frets  within, 
Eaphema  saith,  she  was  unjustly  cast. 
)^  strnres,  he  holds,  his  hand  goes  out  and  in ; 
She  cries,  away !  and  yet  she  holds  him  fast. 


TiU  sentence  given  by  an  other  maid. 
That  she  was  caught  according  to  the  law ; 
The  voice  whereof  this  civill  quarrell  staid. 
And  to  his  mate  each  lusty  lad  'gan  draw. 

Euphema  now  with  Streton  is  in  hell, 
(For  so  the  middle  roome  is  alwaies  cald) 
He  would  for  ever,  if  he  might,  there  dwell; 
He  holds  it  blisse  with  her  to  be  inthrald. 

The  other  run,  and  in  their  running  change ; 
Streton  'gan  catch,  and  then  let  goe  his  hold ; 
Euphema  like  a  doe,  doth  swiftly  range. 
Yet  taketh  none,  although  full  well  she  could. 

And  winkes  on  Streton,  he  on  her  'gan  smile. 
And  faine  would  whisper  something  in  her  eare ; 
She  knew  his  mind,  and  bid  him  use  a  wile, 
As  she  ran  by  him,  so  that  that  none  did  heare.*'} 


*  rantn«  of  Thomas  Moriev,  the  first  booke  of  ballets  to  five  vojces. 

t  Mamagrr's  Works,  bj  Gifiord,  to),  i.  p.  104.  t  His  daughter. 

i  **  Bariey-breake,  or  a  waming  Cor  Wantons.  Written  by  W.  N„  Gent.  Printed  at  l/oodoo  by  Simon 
Siiferd.  dweOiaie  in  the  OoCh-iayre,  neere  the  Red  Lyon,  1607. 4to.  16  leave*  **  Vide  British  Biblogia- 
Her,  foL  i.  p.  66.'-ThiB  poem  ns  been  attributed,  notvrithstanding  the  tnitiais,  to  Nicholas  Breton. 
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The  simpler  mode  of  conducting  this  pastime,  as  it  was  practised  in  Scotland, 
has  been  detailed  by  Dr.  Jamieson,  who  tells  us,  that  it  was  *'  a  game  genenllj 
played  by  young  people  in  a  corn-yard.  One  stack  is  fixed  on  as  the  dmUf  or  goal; 
and  one  person  is  appointed  to  catch  the  rest  of  the  company,  who  run  out  Croa 
the  dule.  He  does  not  leave  it  till  they  are  all  out  of  his  sight.  Then  be  sets  off 
to  catch  them.  Any  one  who  is  taken  cannot  run  out  again  with  his  former  as- 
sociates, being  accounted  a  prisoner ;  but  is  obliged  to  assist  his  captor  in  pursuiag 
the  rest.  When  all  are  taken,  the  game  is  finished ;  and  he  who  waa  first  takci 
is  bound  to  act  as  catcher  in  the  next  game.*'  *  It  is  evident,  from  our  old  poetry, 
that  this  style  of  playing  at  barley-breake  was  also  common  in  England,  and  es- 
pecially among  the  lower  orders  in  the  country. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  at  the  close  of  this  chapter,  that  a  species  of  poUie 
diversion  was,  during  the  Elizabethan  period,  supported  by  each  parish,  lor  the 
purpose  of  innocently  employing  the  peasantry  upon  a  failure  of  work  frai 
weather  or  other  causes.  To  this  singular  though  laudable  custom  Shakspeara 
alludes  in  the  Twelfth  Night,  where  Sir  Toby  says, ''  He*s  a  coward,  and  a  coys- 
tril,  that  will  not  drink  to  my  niece,  'till  his  brains  turn  o'  the  toe  like  a  pmitk^ 
top.**  **  This,"  says  Mr.  Steevens,  *'  is  one  of  the  customs  now  laid  aside;*' aid 
he  adds,  in  explanation,  that ''  a  large  top  was  kept  in  every  village,  to  be  whipped 
in  frosty  weather,  that  the  peasants  might  be  kept  warm  by  exercise,  and  ootsf 
mischief,  while  they  could  not  work;"  a  diversion  to  which  Fletcher  likewise r»- 
fers  in  his  *'  Nightr-Walker,"  and  which  has  given  rise  to  the  proverbial  expressta 
of  Mleeping  like  a  town-top. 

From  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  diversions  of  the  country,  as  they  existed  is 
Shakspeare's  time,  it  will  be  immediately  perceived  that  not  manj  have  becoat 
obsolete,  and  of  those  which  have  undergone  some  change,  the  varMtions  have  asl 
been  such  as  materially  to  obscure  their  origin  or  previous  constitution.  The 
object  of  this  chapter  being,  therefore,  only  to  mark  what  was  peculiar  in  raral 
pastime  to  the  age  under  consideration,  and  not  to  notice  what  had  suffered  little 
or  no  modification,  its  articles,  especially  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  imme- 
diately preceding  section  (and  that  nearly  all  amusements  common  to  both  towa 
and  country  were  referred  to  a  future  part),  could  not  be  either  very  numerous,  or 
require  any  very  extended  elucidation. 

What  might  be  necessary  in  the  minute  and  isolated  task  of  the  commentalor, 
would  be  tedious  and  superfluous  in  a  design  which  professes,  while  it  gives  a  dis- 
tinct and  broad  outline  of  the  complexion  of  the  times,  to  preserve  among  its  part» 
an  unrelaxed  attention  (o  unity  and  compression. 


CHAPTKR  l\. 

\'ieM  fifCountry  Lite  during  tlic  Age  of  ShakMpfarr,  c ontioued— An  Arcouot  or  tome  of  ill 

Supenttitioiiii. 

The  |K)pular  creed,  during  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  was  perhaps  more  extencknl 
and  systematis(Hl  than  in  any  preceding  or  subsequent  |>eriod  of  our  history.  For 
this  elTect  we  are  indebted,  in  a  great  measnn*,  to  the  cn*duli(y  and  supt^r^tition  of 
James  the  First,  tlw  publication  of  whose  iK^monology  n»nderi"d  a  profession  in 
the  belief  of  sorcery  and  witchcraft  a  matter  of  fashion  and  even  of  intends! ;  for  a 
rt^ady  way  to  the  fa>onr  of  this  monarch  was  an  implicit  assumption  of  his  opi- 
nions, theological  and  metaphysical,  as  well  as  political. 

*  JamicMw'*  Eijrniolojical  DicUooAr;  of  the  ScottUh  Lftn|uafC|  180S. 
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it  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 

the  human  mind  was  unwilling  or  unprepared  to  shake  off  the  load  which 

Msed  it  for  ages.    Among  the  enlightened  classes  of  society,  now  rapidly 

g  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  reception  of  these  doctrines  was  rather  the 

court  example  than  of  settled  conviction ;  but  as  the,  vernacular  bards, 

cially  the  dramatic,  who  ever  hold  unbounded  influence  over  the  multi- 

Night  proper,  and  certainly,  in  a  poetical  light,  with  great  effect,  to  adopt 

luta  and  machinery  of  James,  the  reign  of  superstition  was,  for  a  time, 

iq>held,  but  extended  among  the  inferior  orders  of  the  people. 

f  foblln  of  ignortDce,"  obsenrei  Warton.  speaking  of  this  period,  **  did  not  TaDith  at 
lioHiierings  of  the  morning  of  science.  Reason  suffered  a  few  demons  still  to  linger, 
chose  to  retain  in  ber  service  under  the  guidance  of  poetry.  Men  believed,  or  were 
Mleve,  that  spirits  were  yet  hovering  around,  who  brought  with  them  "airs  from 
r  Masts  from  hell/'  that  the  ghost  was  duly  released  from  his  prison  of  torment  at  the 
Ike  curfew,  and  that  fairies  imprinted  mysterious  circles  on  the  turf  by  moon-light. 
J^s  credulity  was  even  consecrated  by  the  name  of  science  and  profound  speculation. 
liad  not  yet  "  brolten  and  buried  his  staff/*  nor  '*  drowned  his  book  deeper  than  did 
■Ml  sound."  It  was  now  that  the  aichymist,  and  the  Judicial  astrologer,  conducted 
operations  by  the  potent  intercourse  of  some  preternatural  being,  who  came  obsequious 
;  and  was  bound  to  accomplish  his  severest  services,  under  certain  conditions,  and  for 
dmtion  of  time.  It  was  actually  one  of  the  pretended  feats  of  these  fantastic  phUo- 
m  evoke  the  queen  of  the  Fairies  in  the  solitude  of  a  gloomy  grove,  who,  preceded  by  a 
iUlDg  of  the  leaves,  appeared  in  robes  of  transcendent  lustre.  The  Shakspeare  of  a 
rvcted  and  polished  age  would  not  have  given  us  a  magician  darkening  the  sun  at  noon, 
h  of  the  witches,  and  the  cauldron  of  incantation."  * 

listory  of  the  popular  mythology,  therefore,  of  this  era,  at  a  time  when  it 
rished  by  the  throne,  and  adopted,  in  its  fullest  extent,  by  the  greatest 
genius  which  ever  existed,  must  necessarily  occupy  a  large  share  of  our 
I.  So  extensive,  indeed,  is  the  subject,  and  so  full  of  interest  and  curio- 
it  to  exhaust  it  in  this  division  of  the  work,  would  be  to  encroach  upon 
ametry  of  plan,  that  relative  proportion  which  we  wish  to  preserve.  The 
•t  subjects,  therefore,  of  Fairies,  Witchcraft,  Magic,  and  Apparitions, 
ieferred  to  the  Second  Part,  and  annexed  as  Dissertations  to  our  remarks 
fidsummer-Night*s  Dream,  Macbeth,  the  Tempest,  and  Hamlet. 
Donsequent  of  this  decision,  the  present  chapter,  after  noticing,  in  Sigene- 
,  the  various  credulities  of  the  country,  will  dwell,  at  some  length,  on 
viods  of  the  year  which  have  been  peculiarly  devoted  to  superstitious  rites 
nrances,  and  include  the  residue  of  the  subject  under  the  heads  of  Omens, 
,  Sympathies,  Cures,  and  Miscellaneous  Superstitions, 
lirora  the  **  Winter-Night's  Conversation"  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people 
may  derive,  in  any  age,  the  most  authentic  catalogue  of  its  superstitions, 
irful  pleasure  of  children  and  uneducated  persons,  and  the  eager  curiosity 
ttends  it,  have  been  faithfully  painted  by  Shakspeare : — 

**  Ilermione.  Pray  you  sit  by  us, 

AiKi  teirs  a  tale. 

MamilliuM,  Merry,  or  sad,  iihairt  be  ? 

Her.  As  merry  as  you  will. 

Mam.  A  sad  tale's  best  for  winter : 

I  have  one  of  sprites  and  goblins. 

Her.  Ijet*8  have  that,  sir. 

Come  on,  sit  down :— Come  on,  and  do  your  best 
To  fright  me  with  your  sprites :  you're  powerful  at  it. 

Mam.  There  was  a  man,  ■ 

Her.  Nay,  come,  sit  down ;  then  on. 

Mam.     Dwelt  by  a  church-yard ;— I  will  tell  it  soltly  ; 
You  crickets  shall  not  hear  it. 

*  Warton's  History  of  EoglUb  Poetry,  vol.  iil  p.  496. 
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Her.  Coiae  on 

And  give*!  in  mine  ear."  * 

For  tho  particulars  forming  the  subject-matter  of  these  tales,  and  for  Ihoi 
on  the  hearers,  we  must  have  recourse  to  writers  contemporary  with  Iba 
whose  object  it  was  to  censure  or  detail  these  legendary  wonders.  Thus 
terns,  who  wrote  a  book  **  De  Speciris^*'  in  1570,  which  was  translated  iali 
lish  in  1572,  remarks  that  **  if  when  men  sit  at  the  table,  mention  be  n 
spirits  and  elves,  many  times  wemen  and  children  are  so  afrayde  thai  Ihi 
scarce  go  out  of  dores  alone,  least  they  shoult  meete  wyth  some  evyl  thing: 
they  chaunce  to  hearc  any  kindo  of  noise,  by  and  by  they  thinke  there  tr 
spirits  behyndo  them  :*'  and  again  in  a  subsequent  page,  **  simple  foolish  i 
imagine  that  there  be  certayne  elves  or  fairies  of  the  earth,'and  tell  many  tit 
and  marvellous  tales  of  them,  which  they  have  heard  of  their  grand-molhi 
mothers,  howo  they  have  appeared  unto  those  of  the  house,  have  done  • 
have  rocked  the  cradell,  and  (which  is  a  signe  of  good  luck]  do  continutll 
in  the  house.'*  f  lie  has  the  good  sense,  however,  to  reprobate  tho  then  | 
custom,  a  practice  which  has  more  or  less  prevailed  even  to  our  own  til 
frightening  children  by  stories  and  assumed  ap|)earances  of  this  kind.  ** 
common  custome,'*  he  observes,  **  in  many  places,  that  at  a  certaine  time 
yeare,  one  with  a  nette  or  visardc  on  his'  face  maketh  Children  afrayde, 
ende  that  ever  after  they  should  laboure  and  be  obcdientc  to  their  Parentea 
ward  they  tel  them  that  those  which  they  saw,  were  Bugs,  Witches,  and  I 
which  thing  they  verily  believe,  and  are  commonly  mis4Tablie  afrayde.  1 
it,  it  is  not  expedient  so  to  tcrrifie  Children.  For  sometimes  through  grei 
they  fall  into  dangerous  diseases,  and  in  the  nyght  crye  out,  when  theyi 
asleep.  Salomon  teachcth  us  to  chasten  children  with  the  rod,  and  so  t 
them  stand  in  awe :  he  doth  not  say,  we  must  bearc  them  in  hande  they  i 
devouHMl  of  Bugges,  Hags  of  the  night,  and  such  like  monsters.*'  ^  But 
Beginald  Scot  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  curious  and  extensive  em 
tion  of  these  fables  which  haunted  our  progenitors  from  the  cradle  to  the  ( 

'*  Id  our  childhood/'  sayt  he,  "  our  mother's  maidt  have  so  (errifled  us  with  an  mtfi 
having  homes  on  his  head,  fier  in  his  mouth,  and  a  talie  in  his  breech,  eies  like  a  iMiai 
like  a  dog,  claves  like  a  beare,  a  skin  like  a  Niger,  and  a  voice  roaring  like  a  lioe, 
we  start  and  are  afraid  when  we  heare  one  crie  Bough  :  and  they  have  so  fraid  us  «1 
bfggers,  spirits,  witrhps,  urehens,  elves,  hags,  fairies,  s<ityrs,  pans,  faunes,  syresft,  kH 
can'sticke,  tritons,  centaurs,  dwarfes,  giants,  imps,  calcars,  coajurors,  nympbet,  cfei 
Incuhus,  Kohin  giH>d-fcllowe,  the  spoorne,  the  mare,  the  man  in  the  oke,  the  hdl-w 
flerdrake.  the  puckte  Tom  thombe,  hob  gobblin,  Tom  tumbler,  boneless,  and  such  oik 
that  we  arc  afraid  of  our  own  shadowes:  in  so  much  as  some  never  feare  the  di^ell«  I 
darke  night ;  and  then  a  polled  sheepc  is  a  perillous  t>east,  and  manle  times  Is  tahai 
father's  soule,  specialllc  In  a  churchyard,  where  a  right  bardie  man  heretofore  scanl  di 
by  night,  but  his  haire  would  stand  upright."  S 

That  this  modo  of  passing  away  the  time,  **  tho  long  solitary  winter  I 
was  as  much  in  \ogue  in  lG17as  in  1570  and  1580,  is  appan*nt  from  Burti 
reckons  amon^  th(M)rdinary  recreations  of  winter,  tales  of  giants,  dwarfs,^ 
fayries,  goblins,  and  friers.  ** 

The  predilrction  which  existinl,  during  this  period  of  our  annals,  for  tl 
\ellons,  the  terrible,  and  romantic,  es|)ecially  anions  the  |M*asantry,  has  b 
tired  by  srxTal  of  our  best  writers.    Addison,  in  reference  to  the  genius  o 

•  Wint«TS  TalcMirt  ii.  ^\  I. 

t  **  Of  (ShoftUw  aiitl  Spiriti'i  walking  by  nysht,  and  (»f  Htraner  iioyMMi,  rrncki*^,  and  tundry  kmrn 
whirhr  rf immonly  hai»|H-n  bvforv  the  iU*ath  (»f  m^nDc,  i;ri-at  ulaiiRhtort,  and  allrmtiom  uf  kyacte 
Bmike,  Wriltim  hv  l<«*wi*a  l^%aUTUii  of  Tixurini'.  And  lTaii%laU><l  into  Knalyttke  by  H.  IL**  : 
l^mdim  by  llenry  ncnucyuao,  for  liKbard  \Vulk>nt,  l.V'i.    \  h\v  p.  14  and  49. 

t  l^«fttmj«,  p.  tl.  }  Sciit's  UiM:o\i  ni'  of  Witchrrjfl,  1560,  p. 

••  \idtf  Bunou\  .\iiati»iny  of  Milancholy,  p.  17*. 
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the  wild  and  wonderful  in  poetry,  remarks,  that  *'  our  forefathers  loved 
I  Ihemselves  with  the  apprehensions  of  witchcraft,  prodigies,  charms, 
ilHients.  There  was  not  a  village  in  England  that  had  not  a  ghost  in  it; 
ijfaids  were  all  haunted ;  every  large  common  had  a  circle  of  fairies  be- 
lt, and  there  was  scarce  a  shepherd  to  be  met  with  who  had  not  seen 
'  and  Mr,  Grose,  after  enumerating  several  popular  superstitions,  ex- 
ubject  in  a  very  entertaining  manner. 

m  times,*'  Myt  he,  **  theie  notions  were  so  preralenl,  ibtt  it  was  deemed  liule  leM 
I  to  doubt  them  :  and  in  many  instances  the  terrors  caused  by  them  embittered  the 
Mt  immtier  of  persons  of  all  ages  ;  by  degrees  almost  shutting  them  out  of  their  own 
deterring  tliem  from  going  from  one  village  to  another  after  son -set.  The  room  in 
iid  of  a  family  had  died,  was  for  a  long  time  untenanted  ;  particularly  if  they  died 
in,  or  were  supposed  to  have  entertained  any  particular  religious  opinions.  But  if 
lata  old  maiden,  or  love-crossed  l>achelor,  happened  to  dispatch  themselves  In  their 
nom  where  the  deed  was  perpetrated  was  rendered  for  ever  after  uninhabitable,  and 
Mly  was  nailed  up.     If  a  drunlten  farmer,  returning  Arom  marlcetj  fell  from  Old 

broke  his  neck,— or  a  carter,  under  the  same  predicament,  tumbled  from  his  cart 
■■d  was  killed  by  it, — that  spot  was  ever  after  haunted  and  impassable  :  in  short, 
iareely  a  bye -lane  or  cross- way  but  had  its  ghost,  who  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a 
'  or  horse  ;  or  clothed  all  in  white,  glared  with  its  saucer  eyes  over  a  gate  or  stile, 
ipcrior  rank,  when  they  appeared  abroad,  rode  in  coaches  drawn  by  sii  headless 
driven  by  a  headless  coachman  and  postilions.     Almost  every  ancient  manor-house 

bj  some  one  at  least  of  its  former  masters  or  mistresses,  where,  l>esides  divers  other 
of  telling  money  was  distinctly  heard :  and  as  for  the  churchyards,  the  number  of 
valked  there,  according  to  the  village  computation,  almost  equalled  the  living  pa- 
to  pass  them  at  night,  was  an  achievement  not  to  be  attempted  by  any  one  in  the 
•eitons  eicepted ;  v^ho  perhaps  being  particularly  privileged,  to  make  use  of  the 
inssion,  never  saw  any  thing  worse  than  themselves."  f 

)  superstitions,  as  forming  the  subject  of  '^  a  country  conversation  in  a 
rening,*'  a  very  interesting  detail  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Bourne;  the 
IS  drawn  about  a  hundred  years  ago;  but,  though  even  then  partially 
,  may  be  considered  as  a  faithful  general  representation  of  the  two 
centuries. 

g  it  commoner  in  Country  Places.*'  says  this  historian  of  credulity,  **  than  for  a  whole 
Winter's  Evening,  to  sit  round  the  lire,  and  tell  stories  of  apparitions  and  ghosts, 
n  have  seen  spirits  in  the  shapes  of  cows,  and  dogs,  and  horses ;  and  some  have  seen 
rll  himself,  with  a  cloven  fool. 

r  part  of  this  conversation  generally  turns  upon  Fairiet,  These,  they  tell  you,  have 
MO  heard  and  seen ;  nay,  that  there  are  some  still  living  who  were  stolen  away  by 
eoofined  seven  years.  According  to  the  description  they  give  of  them,  who  pre- 
c  seen  them,  they  are  in  the  shape  of  men,  exceeding  little  :  They  are  always  clad  in 
drequent  the  woods  and  fields ;  when  they  make  cakes  (which  is  a  work  they  have  been 
at)  they  are  very  noisy ;  and  when  they  have  done,  they  are  full  of  mirth  and  pastime. 
If  they  dance  in  moonlight  when  mortals  are  asleep,  and  not  capable  of  seeing  them, 
bsanred  on  the  following  morn ;  their  dancing  places  l>eing  very  distinguishable.  For 
ee  hand  in  band,  and  so  make  a  circle  in  their  dance,  so  next  day  there  will  be  seen 
rtUt  on  the  grass. 

r  tradition  they  hold,  and  which  is  often  talked  of,  Is,  that  there  are  particular  places 
pirits  to  walk  in.  Thence  it  was  that  formerly,  such  frequent  reports  were  abroad  of 
t  particular  place  being  haunted  by  a  spirit,  and  that  the  common  people  say  now  and 
I  place  is  dangerous  to  be  passed  through  at  night,  l>ecause  a  spirit  walks  there.  Nay, 
ar  tell  you,  that  some  spirits  have  lamented  the  hardness  of  their  condition  In  being 
ralk  in  cold  and  uncomfortable  places,  and  have  therefore  desired  the  person  who  was 
to  speak  to  them,  to  gift  them  with  a  warmer  walk,  by  some  well  grown  hedge ^  or  in 
Milf ,  where  they  might  be  shelter'd  from  the  rain  and  wind. 
It  topic  of  this  conversation  1  shall  take  notice  of,  shall  be  the  tales  of  Aatmffd  houses. 

IT,  No.  419..  Tol.  vi.  p  118.  of  ShariH.'»  vditioD.    See  alto  Nos.  IS,  110.  and  117. 
ProiiDcia!  Cilos-ary,  p.  2\%  243. 
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And  indeed  it  is  not  lo  be  wondered  at.  I  hat  (bis  is  neTer  omitted.     For  foraMrly  ahMMt  cfcrj 
place  iMd  a  bouse  of  ibis  liind.     If  a  bouse  was  seated  on  some  metancboly  place,  or  boiH  in  smm 
old  romantic  manner ;  or  if  any  particular  accident  bad  bappened  in  It,  socb  aa  orarder, 
deatb,  or  tbe  like,  to  be  sure  tbat  bouse  bad  a  marie  set  on  it,  and  was  aflerwardt 
babitalion  of  a  gbott.     In  talking  upon  tbis  point,  tbey  generally  sbow  tbe  ocraAloo  of  tiM 
being  kmmtedy  tbe  merry  pranks  of  tbe  spirit,  and  liow  it  was  laid.     Slorlet  of  Ibb  kM  an 
infinite,  and  tbere  are  few  Tillages  whicb  bave  not  eitber  bad  sucb  ao  boose  In  II,  or  sear  it*** 

The  quotations  which  we  have  now  given  from  writers  contemporary  mith,  and 
subsequent  to,  Shakspeare,  will  point  out,  in  a  general  way,  tbe  prevalent  super* 
stitions  of  the  country  at  this  period,  and  the  topics  which  were  usually  discuised 
round  the  fire-side  of  the  cottage  or  manorial  hall,  when  the  blast  blew  keen  oa 
a  December's  night,  and  the  faggot's  blaze  was  seen,  by  fits,  illumining  the 
rafter'd  roof. 

The  progress  of  science,  of  literature,  and  rational  theology,  has,  in  a  very 
^reat  degree,  dissipated  these  illusions;  but  there  still  lingers,  in  hamlets  renoli  | 
from  general  intercourse,  a  somewhat  similar  spirit  of  credulity,  where  the  legeal  | 
of  unearthly  agency  is  yet  listened  to  with  eager  curiosity  and  lond  belief.  TImm 
vestiges  of  superstitions  which  were  once  universally  prevalent,  have  been  mmi 
upon  with  avidity  by  many  modern  poets,  and  form  some  of  tbe  most  slriki|| 
passages  in  their  works.  More  particularly  the  ghostly  and  traditk>iiaryJoi«f( 
the  cotter's  winter-night,  has  been  a  favourite  subject  with  them.  Thus 
son  tells  us,  that 


*'  tbe  village  rouses  up  the  fire, 


While  well  attested,  and  as  well  bdieved. 
Heard  solemn,  goes  the  goblin-story  round ; 
Till  superstitious  horror  creeps  o'er  all :  "t 

and  Akenside,  still  more  poetically,  that 

"  by  night 

Tbe  village-matron  round  tbe  blazing  hearth 

Suspends  the  iofaat-audience  with  her  tales, 

Breathing  astonishment !  of  witching  rhymes. 

And  evil  spirits;  of  the  death-bed  call 

Of  him  who  robb'd  the  widow,  and  devour*d 

The  orphan's  portion  ;  of  unquiet  souls 

Risen  from  the  grave  to  ease  the  heavy  guilt 

Of  deeds  in  life  conceaPd ;  of  shapes  that  walk 

At  dead  of  nieht,  and  clank  their  chains,  and  wave 

The  torch  of  hell  around  the  murderer's  bed. 

At  every  solemn  pause  the  crowd  recoil, 

Crazing  each  other  speechless,  and  congeal'd 

With  shivering  sighs :  till  eager  forth*  event. 

Around  the  beldame  all  erect  they  bang. 

Each  trembling  heart  with  gratefUl  terrors  quell*d.'*$ 

The  lamented  Kirke  White  has  also  happily  introduced  a  similar  picture;  haiiof 
described  the  day-revels  of  a  Whitsuntide  wake,  he  adds, 


'*  then  at  eve 


Commence  the  harmless  rites  and  auguries  i 
And  many  a  tale  of  ancient  days  goes  round. 
They  tell  of  wizard  seer,  whose  potent  spells 
Could  bold  in  dreadftil  thrall  the  labouring  moon, 
Or  draw  tbe  fiz'd  stars  from  their  eminence, 
And  still  the  midnight  tempest.— Then  anon, 
Tdl  of  uncbamerd  spectres,  seen  to  glide 
Alone  the  lone  wood's  unfrequented  path, 
RtarUing  the  nighted  traveller;  while  the  sound 
Of  undiiiinguished  murmurs,  heard  to  come 


*  Bottfoe'i  Aatiqoities  of  the  Commoa  rcon|«.  amid  UrMud.  n    113.  118,  119,  l!»,  Itt,  133. 
t  SeMOos.  Winter,  line  6ir.  i  IMcs^urci.  of  Ims^ioalkNi,  book  i. 
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From  the  dark  centre  of  the  deepening  glen, 
Struck  oo  his  frozen  ear :  * 

tlj  Mr.  Scott,  in  his  highly  interesting  poem  entitled  Rokeby,  speaking  of 
i  of  superstition,  adds, 

^  When  Christmas  logs  blaze  high  and  wide, 
Such  wonders  speed  the  festal  tide, 
While  Curiosity  and  Fear, 
Pleasure  and  pain,  sit  crouching  near, 
Till  childhood's  cheek  no  longer  glows. 
And  Tillage-maidens  lose  the  rose. 
The  thrilling  interest  rises  higher, 
The  circle  closes  nigh  and  nigher, 
And  shuddering  glance  is  cast  behind. 
As  louder  moans  the  wintery  wind.^  Cant,  ii.  st.  10. 

r  this  brief  outline  of  the  common  superstitions  of  the  country,  as  they 
I  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  and  as  they  still  linger  among  us,  we  shall 
i^  in  conformity  with  our  plan,  to  notice  those  Days  which  have  been  pecu- 
teToted  to  superstitious  rites  and  observances. 

•tering  upon  this  subject,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remark,  that  as 
I  of  these  days  are  still  kept  by  the  vulgar  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the 
i|Mrit  of  credulity  which  subsisted  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  would  be 
luous  to  enter  at  large  into  a  detail  of  their  ceremonies,  and  that  to  mark 
incidence  of  usage,  occurring  at  these  periods,  will  be  nearly  all  that  can  be 
d  requisite.  Thus  on  St.  Paul's  Day,  on  Candlemas  Day,  and  on  St. 
n's  Day,  the  prognosticators  of  weather  still  find  as  much  employment,  and 
ch  credit  as  ever.f  St.  Mark's  Day  is  still  beheld  with  dread,  as  fixing  the 
ies  of  life  and  death,  and  Childermas  still  keeps  in  countenance  the  doctrine 
Ly  and  unlucky  days. 

imilarity  nearly  equal  may  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  rites  of  lovers  on 
ilentine's  Day.  The  tradition,  that  birds  choosing  their  mates  on  this  day, 
oned  the'' custom  of  drawing  Valentines,  has  been  the  opinion  of  our  poets 
Ihaucer  to  the  present  hour.   Shakspeare  alludes  to  it  in  the  following  passage : 

**  Gtood-morrow,  friends.     Saint  Valentine  is  past ; 
Begin  thtue  wood^irds  but  to  couple  noio?'*^ 


f  Renaiat  of  Henrj  Rirke  White,  vol.  i.  p.  31 1. 

\j,  ia  hit  TrWia,  noticet,  at  some  length,  the  prognostications  attendant  on  these  dajrs,  and  which 

apply  to  ancient  and  to  modem  times  :— 

"  All  sttperstition  from  thy  breast  repel ; 
Let  credlous  boys  and  prattling  nurses  tell 
How  if  the  Festival  qf  Paul  be  clear. 
Plenty  from  liberal  bom  shall  strew  the  year  : 
When  the  dark  skies  dissohe  in  enow  and  rain. 
The  lab*ring  kind  shall  yoke  the  eteer  in  vain ; 
But  if  the  threat'ning  wimde  in  tempest  roar. 
Then  war  shall  bathe  her  wasteful  sword  in  gore. 
How  if,  on  Swtthen**  feast  the  welkin  lours, 
And  e^'ry  penthouse  streams  with  bastv  show*rs, 
Twice  twenty  daye  shall  clouds  their  fleeces  dnin. 
And  wash  the  parements  with  incessant  rain  : 
Let  no  such  Yulgar  tales  debase  thy  mind. 
Nor  Ptml,  nor  Switkin,  rule  the  cloutls  and  windJ^ 

buBimer-Night's  Dream,  act  iv.  sc.  1.     Buchanan  also  beautifully  records  the  same  traditionary 

••  Festa  Valentino  rediit  lux^ * 

Quisque  sibi  sociam  jam  legit  ales  avem. 

inde  sibi  dominam  per  sortes  quarere  in  annum 

Mansit  ah  antiquis  mos  repetitus  avis  ( 

QuUque  lecit  dominam,  quam  casto  obsenrct  amore, 

Quam  nitiois  sertis  obse<|uioque  colat : 

Mittere  cui  possit  blandi  munuscuk  Veris.** 
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The  ceremony  of  this  day^  however,  has  been  attributed  to  various  souroei 
beside  the  rural  tradition  just  mentioned.  The  legend  itself  of  St.  Valentine,  a 
presbyter  of  the  church,  who  was  beheaded  under  the  Emperor  Claudius,  we  are 
assured  by  Mr.  Brand,  contains  nothing  which  could  give  rise  to  the  custoai;  but 
it  has  been  supposiHl  by  some  to  have  originated  from  an  observance  peculiar  to 
carnival  time,  which  occurred  about  this  very  period.  It  was  usual,  on  this  occa- 
sion, for  vast  numbiTs  of  knights  to  visit  the  diflcrent  courts  of  Europe,  mben 
they  entertained  the  ladies  with  pageantry  and  tournaments.  Each  lady,  at  tbea 
magnificent  feasts,  selected  a  knight,  who  engaged  to  serve  her  for  a  whole  yev; 
and  to  perform  what<'ver  she  chose  to  command.  One  of  the  never-failing 
sequences  of  this  engagement,  was  an  injunction  to  employ  his  muse  in  the 
bration  of  his  mistress. 

Menage,  in  his  Etymological  Dictionary,  has  accounted  for  the  term  ValentiBc; 
by  stating  that  Madame  Royale,  daughter  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  haviag 
built  a  palace  near  Turin,  w  hich,  in  honour  of  the  Saint,  then  in  high  esteem,  shi 
called  the  Valentine^  at  the  first  entertainment  which  she  gave  in  it,  was  pleisri 
to  order  that  the  ladies  should  receive  their  lovers  for  the  year  by  lots,  rc«ervii| 
to  herself  the  privilege  of  being  independent  of  chance,  and  of  choosing  her 
partner.  At  the  various  balls  which  this  gallant  princess  gave,  during  the  j 
it  was  directed  that  each  lady  should  receive  a  nosegay  from  her  lover,  and  Uiii; 
at  every  tournament,  the  knighfs  tra|>pings  for  his  horse  should  Iw  furnished  If 
his  allotted  mistress,  with  this  proviso,  that  the  prize  obtained  should  be  iMH 
This  custom,  says  Menage,  occasioned  the  parties  to  be  called  Valentines. 

Mr.  Brand,  in  his  observations  on  Bourne's  Antiquities,  thinks,  that  the  osafn 
of  this  day  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  superstition  in  the  (Church  of  Rome,  rf 
choosing  patrons  for  the  year  ensuing,  at  this  season;  '^  and  that,  t)ecause gboli  \ 
were  thought  to  walk  on  the  night  of  this  day,  or  about  this  time;**  *  but  Mr. 
Douce,  with  more  probability,  considers  them  as  a  relic  of  paganism.  \ 

'*  It  was  the  practice  in  ancient  Rome,"  he  observes,  "  during  a  great  part  of  the  oioaArfJ 
February,  to  celebrate  the  LuperraUa^  which  were  feasts  in  honour  of  Pan  and  Juno,  wbcaee  A^ 
latter  deity  was  named  februata^  frbrualit,  and  februlla.  On  this  occasion,  amidsl  a  Tarltlyar 
ceremonies,  the  names  of  young  women  were  put  into  a  boi,  from  which  they  were  drawn  by  At 
men  as  chance  directed.  The  pastors  of  the  early  Christian  church,  who  by  every  possible  asiats 
endeavoured  to  eradicate  the  vestiges  of  Pagan  superslitiuns,  and  chiefly  by  some  commulat&ia 
of  their  forms,  substituted,  In  the  present  Instance,  the  names  of  particular  Mints  ioMcAd  tf 
those  of  the  women  :  and  as  the  festi>al  of  the  Luperralia  had  commenced  alKHit  Itie  middle  tf 
February,  they  ap|>ear  to  have  chosen  Saint  Valentine's  day  for  celebrating  the  new  feast,  becaut 
It  occurred  nearly  at  the  same  time.  This  is,  in  part,  the  opinion  of  a  teamed  and  ralional  ci*»- 
piler  of  the  lives  of  the  saints,  the  Uevercnd  \iban  Butier.  It  should  seem,  however,  that  il  %m 
utterly  impossible  to  extirpate  altogether  any  ceremony  to  which  the  common  people  bad  bea 
much  accustomed ;  a  fact  which  it  were  easy  to  prove  In  tracing  the  origin  of  various  other  popilv 
superstitions  :  and  accordingly  the  outline  of  the  ancient  ceremonies  was  preserved,  but  mudM 
by  some  adaptation  to  the  Christian  system.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  above  practi'Xtf 
choosing  mates  would  gradually  become  reciprocal  in  the  seies;  and  that  all  persons  so  ctaa 
would  l>e  called  Valentines,  from  the  day  on  which  the  ceremony  tooli  place."  f 

The  modes  of  ascertaining  the  Valentine  for  the  ensuing  year,  were  nearly  the 
the  same  in  Shaksp<'are*s  age  as  at  the  present  [>eriod;  they  consisttxl  eith«*r  ia 
drawing  lots  on  Valeiitin(M>\e,  or  in  considmng  the  first  person  whom  vmi  nd 
early  on  the  following  morning,  as  the  destined  object.  In  tlit*  formrr  ca^f*tbe 
names  of  a  certain  niiniiNT  of  one  sex  w(Tt\  by  an  equal  number  of  the  other, 
put  into  a  vase;  and  then  <'\rry  one  drew  a  name,  which  for  the  tioM* 
terni<*d  their  Valmtint*,  and  was  considered  as  pnMiirtive  of  their  future  fo 
in  the  nnptinl  state;  in  i\w  second  there  was  usually  some  little  contritaisi 
adopted,  in  order  that  the  favoured  object,  when  such  existed,  might  tie  theM 

*   IliitiriM  *••  \Tilir|iiiiu"*  ii;iMii  UmiMl.  p    'ithi. 

t  IKtucc'a  lllu»iniKHis  of  Sliak«|UHrr,  \i*l   li   p  *J.Vi  'ii'S 
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en.     To  this  custom  Shakspeare  refers,  when  he  represents  Ophelia,  in  her 
itraction,  singingy 

^  Good  morrow,  lis  Saint  Valentine's  day. 
All  in  tiie  morning  bedme, 
And  I  a  maid  at  your  window, 
To  be  your  Valentine."* 

Fha  practice  of  addressing  verses,  and  sending  presents,  (o  the  person  chosen, 
i  been  continued  from  the  days  of  James  1.,  in  which  the  gifts  of  Valentines 
le  been  noticed  by  Horesin,«f-  to  modern  times;  and  we  may  add  a  trait,  not 
ir  observed,  perhaps,  on  the  authority  of  an  old  English  ^ballad,  in  which  the 
•at  are  directed  to  pray  cross-legged  to  Saint  Valentine,  for  good  luck4 
it  was  a  usage  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  its  object  laudable  and  useful,  for 
I  inhabitants  of  towns  and  villages,  during  the  summer-season,  to  meet  after 
in  the  streets,  and  for  the  wealthier  sort  to  recreate  themselves  and  their 

friends  with  banquets  and  bonflres.     Of  this  custom  Stowe  has  left  us  a 

ig  account: — 


^  la  tbe  nonelbs  of  Jone  and  July,"  he  relates,  ''  on  the  Vigites  of  fefttivaU  dayes,  and  on  the 
wiMliTall  dayet  in  the  efeoings,  after  thesun-setUng,  there  were  usually  made  boneGres  in  the 
nli»  ererj  man  bestowing  wood  or  labour  towards  them.  The  wealthier  sort  also  before  their 
Mi^  Beere  to  tbe  said  bonefires,  would  set  out  tables  on  the  vlglles,  furnished  with  sweet  bread, 
IfiDod  drink,  and  on  the  fesUvall  dayes  with  meates  and  drinks  plentifully,  whereunto  they 
ibU  iavile  their  neighbours  and  passengers  also  to  sit,  and  be  merry  with  them  in  great  fami- 
fttf  •  praysing  God  for  hto  benefits  bestowed  on  them.  These  were  called  bonfires,  as  well  of 
ilf  mnoogft  neightMurs,  that  beeing  before  at  controfersie,  were  there  by  the  latM>ur  of  olhers 
U  and  made  of  bitter  enemies  loving  friends;  as  also  for  the  virtue  that  a  great  fire  hath, 
the  infection  of  (he  ayre.'*  S  These  rites  were,  however,  more  parlicularly  practised  on 
r-Eve,  the  Vigil  of  Saint  John  tbe  Baptist,  a  period  of  the  year  to  which  our  ancestors 
flinfolar  attention,  and  combined  with  it  several  superstitious  observances.  **  On  the  Viglll 
John  tbe  Baptist,"  continues  Stowe,  "  every  man's  dore  beeing  shadowed  with  greene 
long  Fennell,  Saint  John*s  Wort,  Orpin,  white  Lillies,  and  such  like,  garnished  upon  with 
of  beaatifnll  flowers,  had  also  Lamps  of  glasse,  with  Oyle  burning  In  them  all  the  nighi , 
out  branches  of  yron  curiously  wrought,  containing  hundreds  of  Lamps  lighted  at  once, 
a  goodly  shew."** 


Of  some  of  the  superstitions  connected  with  this  Eve,  Barnabe  Googe  has  left  us 
a  account  in  his  translation  of  Neogeorgius,  which  was  published,  and  dedicated 
iQoeeD  Elizabeth,  in  1570:— 

^  Then  doth  the  joyful]  feast  of  John  the  Baptist  take  his  tume. 
When  bonfires  great,  with  lofty  flame  in  every  towne  doe  burne, 
And  young  men  round  about  with  maydes  doe  daunce  in  every  street, 
With  garlands  wrought  of  mother-wort,  or  else  of  vervaine  sweet, 
And  many  other  flowers  faire,  with  violets  in  their  hands ; 
Where  aa  they  all  doe  fondly  thinke  that  whosoever  stands, 


*  Ik.  Gaf  has  more  distinctly  recorded  this  ceremony  in  the  following  lines : — 

**  Last  Valentine,  the  day  when  birds  of  kind 
Their  paramours  with  mutual  chirpings  find ; 
I  early  rose,  just  at  the  bresk  of  day, 
Before  the  sun  had  cha8*d  the  stars  away ; 
Afield  I  went,  amid  the  morning  dew. 
To  milk  mir  liine  (for  so  should  housewives  do), 
Th€€fir$t\  spied,  and  the  first  swtnn  we  see 
In  spite  of  fortune  sMali  our  true  Love  be.^ 

t  ■  El  irere  ad  Valentini  fettum  A  viris  habent  foeminse  munera,  et  alio  temporis  riris  dantur.**   Morcsini 
lanv.  Relia.  ISO. 

f  Ppucc's  llliMCratioot  of  Shakspeare,  voL  ii.  p.  358. — **  I  have  found  unquestionable  authority,'*  re- 
Blr.  Bvaad.  **  to  evince  that  the  custom  of  chasing  Valentines  was  a  sport  praoti^fed  in  the  houses 

w»      ■       J  _       i_  _  _  »i I  j'Vf  *•      n I I  t»ii;.-    I     :    _    ^o 


f  AnfMiry  in  Eoglaiid  as  earh  as  the  year  14/6  **    Brand  apud  Ellis,  vol.  i.  p.  48. 
l\e  aathority  atfoded  to  by  Mr.  Brand,  is  a  letter,  in  Penn's  Paston  Letters,  vol  ii.  p.  211.,  dated  Fe- 
iwy.  1476. 
{  Hurley  of  lA>udoo,  1618,  p  \bO  •'Ibid. 
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And  thorow  the  flowers  behold  the  flame,  hit  eyee  shall  feele  bo  paiae.    * 
Wheo  thos  till  night  they  daunced  hare,  they  throgh  the  fire  aaMuae 
With  striTing  mindes  doe  run,  and  all  their  herbs  they  cast  thereiB ; 
And  then,  with  words  devoat  and  prayers^  they  solemnly  begin. 
Desiring  God  that  all  their  illet  Buy  there  confounded  be ; 
Whereby  they  thinke,  through  all  that  yeare,  from  aguea  to  be  flree.**  * 

This  Midsummei^Eve  Fire  and  the  rites  attending  it,  appear  to  be  retiqnei  d  | 
pagan  worship,  for  Gebelin  in  his  *' Allegories  Orientales*'  observes,  lliatatliir 
moment  of  the  Summer  Solstice  the  ancients,  from  the  most  remote  antiq|oily, 
were  accustomed  to  light  fires,  in  honour  of  the  New  Year,  which  they  beliefd 
to  have  originally  commenced  in  fire.     These  fires  or  fetut  dejoie  were  aceoa- 

{>anied  with  vows  and  sacrifices  for  plenty  and  prosperity,  and  with  dances  ami 
eaping  over  the  flames,  ''each  on  his  departure  snatching  a  firebrand  of  gmirr 
or  less  magnitude,  whilst  the  rest  was  scattered  to  the  wind,  in  order  that  it  miglit  I 
disperse  every  evil  as  it  dispersed  the  ashes.'*  f  ' 

Many  other  superstitions,  however,  than  those  mentioned  by  Googe,  were 
practised  on  this  mysterious  eve.     To  one  of  the  most  important  Shakspeiff 
alludes  in  the  First  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  where  Gadshill  says  of  him- 
self and  company,   '*We  have  the  receipt  of  fern-seed,  we  walk  in^isiblf.'*  -, 
Jonson  and  Fletcher  have  also  ascribed  the  same  wonderful  property  to  tki  ^ 
plant,  the  first  in  his  ''New  Inn.'*  I 

"  I  had 

No  medicine.  Sir,  to  go  invisible, 
No/rn«-«ee(/ in  my  pocket;'*^ 

the  second  in  the  "  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn," — 


■  "  had  yon  Gyges'  ring, 
Or  the  herb  that  gives  invisibility?  "  $ 

It  was  the  belief  of  our  credulous  ancestors,  that  the  fern-seed  became  rUUf 
only  on  St.  John's  Eve,  and  at  the  precise  moment  of  the  birth  of  the  Saint;  Uul 
it  was  under  the  peculiar  protection  of  the  Queen  of  Faery,  and  that  oa  this 
awful  night,  the  most  tremendous  conflicts  took  place,  for  its  possetnoD,  bctwwa 
sorcerers  and  spirits ;  for 

**  The  wond*rous  one-night  seeding  ferae,** 

as  Browne  calls  it,**  was  conceived  not  only  to  confer  invisibility  at  pltaim, 
on  those  who  succeeded  in  procuring  it,  but  it  was  also  esteemed  of  aoTereigi 
potency  in  the  fabrication  of  charms  and  incantations.  Those,  therefore,  v%i 
were  addicted  to  the  arts  of  magic,  and  possessed  sufficient  courage  for  At 
enterprise,  were  believed  to  watch  in  solitude  during  this  solemn  period,  in  oHir 
that  they  might  seize  the  seed  on  the  instant  of  its  appearance. 

The  achievement,  however,  was  accompanied  with  great  danger;  for  if  At 
adventurer  were  not  protected  by  s|>ells  of  mighty  power,  he  was  exposed  to  tht 
assaults  of  demons  and  spirits,  who  envied  him  the  possession  of  the  plant,  ui 
who  generally  took  care  that  he  should  lose  either  his  life  or  his  labour  in  the 
attempt.  "A  person  who  went  to  gather  it,  reported  that  the  spirits  whisked  ky 
his  ears,  and  sometimes  struck  his  hat,  and  other  parts  of  his  body ;  and  at 

*  Vide  Strutft  SpnrU  and  Pastimes,  p.  317. 

t  **  L'origioe  de  ce  Ctu  q^ue  Unt  de  natioa*  conienrent  encore,  et  qui  se  perd  daat  fantaqaiie,  «M  Wm 
stwple.  C'^Uit  un  feu  de  j<»ic«  aJlume  su  moment  ou  rannee  commen^t :  car  la  prema^  de  lirfs  I0  A** 
sees,  la  plus  aneteoae  doot  on  ait  qu«*lque  coooaiMaaee,  b*ou Trait  au  nois  de  Juin.^- 

**  Cet  leux  dejoie  etai«^t  arcompacute  eo  m^me  tempa  de  vcruK  et  de  ■acrifiees  poor  la  , 
peaplea  et  det  biens  de  la  terre :  on  daiuait  au««i  aut(»ur  de  ce  feu ;  car  j  a-t-U  qoelqve  Hie 
ei  les  plus  agilet  sautaient  par  deMua.    Eo  se  retiraot,  chacun  emportait  un  iitoa  plus  oa 
U  rasle  ftait  }tU  an  veot,  aia  qu*!!  emportAt  tout  nalbeur,  comme  il  emportait  eea  ( 
cule,  p.  SOS. 

t  Jonaoo's  Works,  art  i.  sc.  6.  €  Beaumont  aad  Fletcher 'a  WoHw  apwd  < 

' *  Chalmera'a  Bogliflh  Poeta,  vol.  vi.  p  SHI.     Britaniua'a  PaaU>rab,  booh  ii.  UOH  ^ 


■ 
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'ngth,  when  he  thought  he  had  got  a  good  quantity  of  it,  and  secured  it  in  papers 
nd  a  l>ox,  when  he  came  home,  he  found  both  empty."  * 
Another  superstition,  of  a  nature  highly  impressive  and  terrible,  consists  in  the 
ea  that  any  person  fasting  on  Hidsummer-Eve,  and  sitting  in  the  church-porch, 
ill  at  midnight  see  the  spirits  of  those  who  are  to  die  in  the  parish  during  that 
Mr,  approach  and  knock  at  the  church  door,  precisely  in  the  order  of  time  in 
bich  they  are  doomed  to  depart.  It  is  related,  by  the  author  of  Pandemonium, 
aI  ODe  of  the  company  of  watchers,  on  this  night,  having  fallen  into  a  profound 
Bep,  his  ghost  or  spirit,  whilst  he  lay  in  this  state,  was  seen  by  the  rest  of  his 
■^Minions,  knocking  at  the  church-ndoor.  f 

Of  these  wild  traditions  of  the  ''olden  time*'  Collins  has  made  a  most  striking 
le  io  his  Ode  to  Fear: — 

«*  Ne*er  be  I  (bond,  by  tbee  o'er«w*(l. 
In  Uiat  Uirice-ballowM  eve,  abroad, 
When  ghosts,  as  cottage-maids  beliere, 
Their  pebbled  beds  permitted  leave ; 
And  goblius  haunt,  from  fire,  or  fen. 
Of  mine,  or  flood,  the  walks  of  men ! " 

The  observance  of  Hidsummer^Eve  by  rejoicings,  spells,  and  charms,  has  con- 
aoed  until  within  these  fifty  years,  especially  in  Cornwall,  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
ind.aDd  inScotland.  Bourne,  in  1725,  tells  us,  that ''on  the  Eve  of  St.  John  Baptist, 
mmonly  called  Hidsummer^Eve,  it  is  usual  in  the  most  of  country  places,  and 
Iso  here  and  there  in  towns  and  cities,  for  both  old  and  young  to  meet  together, 
■d  be  merry  over  a  large  fire,  which  is  made  in  the  open  street.  Over  this 
key  frequently  leap  and  play  at  various  games,  such  as  running,  wrestling, 
aadng,  etc.  But  this  is  generally  the  exercise  of  the  younger  sort;  for  the  old 
net,  for  the  most  part,  sit  by  as  spectators,  and  enjoy  themselves  and  their  bottle. 
Jid  thus  they  spend  their  time  till  midnight,  and  sometimes  till  cock-crow;**  ^ 
■d  Borlase,  in  his  History  of  Cornwall,  about  thirty  years  later,  states,  that 
'flie  Cornish  make  bonfires  in  everv  village  on  the  Eve  of  St.  John  Baptist's  and 
L  Peter's  Days.*'S 

It  was  a  common  superstition  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  and  for  two  centuries 
needing  him,  that  the  future  husband  or  wife  might  be  discovered  on  this  Eve 
r  OD  St.  Agnes'  night,  by  due  fasting  and  by  certain  ceremonies;  thus,  if  a 
laiden,  fasting  on  Midsummer-Eve,  laid  a  clean  cloth  at  midnight,  with  bread, 
heese,  and  ale,  and  sate  down,  with  the  streetp-door  open,  the  person  whom  she 
tilted  to  marry  will  enter  the  room,  fill  the  glass,  drink  to  her,  bow,  and  retire.  ** 
i  aioijlar  effect,  as  to  the  visionary  appearance  of  the  destined  bridegroom,  was 
ifposed  to  follow  the  sowing  of  hempseed  on  this  night,  either  in  the  field  or 
iMnrch-yard.  Mr.  Strutt,  depicting  the  manners  of  the  fifteenth  century,  has 
ifeD  this  latter  superstition,  from  the  mouth  of  an  imaginary  witch,  in  the 
rhymes : — 

"  Around  the  church  see  that  you  go. 
With  kirtlc  white  and  girdle  bhie. 
At  midnight  thrice,  and  hempseed  sow ; 
Calling  opon  your  lover  true, 
Thus  shah  thou  say ; 
These  seeds  1  sow :  swift  let  them  grow, 
Till  he,  who  must  my  husband  be. 
Shall  follow  me  and  mow  '."^ff 


Gtom^s  Pronneiid  CHoMAry,  p.  S99.  t  I^id.  p.  386 

""         t'n  AatquiUM,  p.  301. 

•bo  meptioM,  that  bonfires  and  rejoicingt  were  observed  on  the  E?e  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul  the 
;  be  fives  tikewite  a  curious  account  of  the  Uarcking  fftUekt*  which  bad  been  regularly  kept 
nHBcff-Eve,  time  out  of  mind,  by  the  citiieos  of  Loa<um  aud  other  large  towns ;  but  these  had 
More  the  ace  of  Shakspeare^  the  laat  haviiig  been  appointed  by  Sir  John  Oresham.  in  15tt,  thourh 
I  ■BOBpt  was  iMde  to  procure  their  revival,  by  John  Montsomerv  in  1686,  who  published  a  book  on  the 
illtct,  dcdkalcd  to  Sir  Thos.  PuUison,  then  Lord  Mayor ;  this  offer  however  did  not  succeed. 
*^Gffoae's  Provincial  Glossary,  p.  986.  ft  Queenboo-Han,  vol.  i.  p.  13S. 

\\ 
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a  charm  which  appears  to  have  hooii  in  vogue  even  in  the  time  of  Gay,  wlio,  in  I 
Shepherd's  Week,  makes  Hobnelia  say, — 

^  At  ere  lut  midsummer  no  iteep  I  sought. 
But  to  the  field  a  bag  oflMrapaeed  brought; 
I  scattered  round  the  seed  on  every  side, 
And  three  times  in  a  trembling  accent  cried, 
**  This  hempseed  with  my  Tirgiu  hand  1  sow, 
Who  shall  my  troe-lote  be,  the  crop  shall  mow.*' 
I  straight  look*d  back,  and  if  my  eyes  speak  truth. 
With  his  keen  scythe  behind  me  came  the  youth.**— TAe  4pW/,  liae  tl. 


Another  mode,  which  prevailed  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  of  procoi 
similar  information  on  this  festival,  through  the  medium  of  dreams,  coDsisIa 
digging  for  what  was  called  the  plaintain  coal ;  the  search  was  to  commence  eiA 
at  noon,  and  the  material,  when  found,  to  he  placed  on  the  pillow  at  night.  ( 
wihi-goose  ex|)edition  of  this  kind  Aubrey  reports  himself  to  have  been  a  special 
'*  The  last  summer,'*  says  he,  **  on  the  day  of  St.  John  Baptist,  1694,  I  accid 
tally  was  walking  in  the  pasture  liehind  Montague^house:  it  was  twelve  o'ck 
I  saw  there  about  two  or  three-and-twenty  young  women,  most  of  them  i 
habited,  on  their  knees,  very  busy,  as  if  they  had  been  weeding.  I  could  not  | 
sently  learn  what  the  matter  was;  at  last,  a  young  man  told  me  that  they  « 
looking  for  a  coal  under  the  root  of  a  plaintain  to  put  under  their  heads  that  luf 
and  thev  should  dream  who  would  ho,  their  husbands :  it  was  to  be  found  I 
day  and  hour.**  He  adds,  **  the  women  have  several  magical  secrets  lun 
down  to  them  by  tradition  for  this  purpose,  as,  on  St.  Agnes*  night,  21st  Janoi 
take  a  row  of  pins,  and  pull  out  every  one,  one  aHer  another,  saying  a  patemoi 
or  '  our  father,'  sticking  a  pin  in  your  sleeve,  and  you  will  dream  of  him  or 
you  shall  marry  ;**  *  spells  to  w  hich  Ben  Jonson  alludes,  when  he  says,— 

*'  On  sweet  St  Agnes'  night 

Please  yon  with  the  promised  sight; 
Some  of  husbandff,  some  of  lovers. 
Which  an  empty  dream  discovers.'*  f 

Tliat  it  was  the  custom,  in  ElizaU'th's  and  James's  days,  to  tell  tales  or  f 
form  plays  and  maiMjiies  on  Christ nias-Kve.  on  Twelfth  Night,  and  on  MidsQ 
mer-£ve,  may  be  drawn  from  the  dramas  of  Shakspeart\  and  the  masquoi 
Jonson.  The  Midsummer-Niuht's  Dream  of  the  former,  appears  to  have  hi 
so  calli*d,  iMHrause  its  exhibition  was  to  take  place  on  that  night,  for  the  tian 
action  of  the  pitnre  itself  is  the  vicil  of  May-Day,  as  is  that  of  the  Winter's  1 
the  |NTiod  of  sheep-shearing,  it  is  probable  also,  as  Mr.  Sleekens  has  obsen 
that  Shakspeart^  mit;ht  have  bet^n  infliienctnl  in  his  choice  of  the  fanciful  mac 
nery  of  this  play,  by  tiK*  recollection  of  the  proverb  attached  to  the  seasoo,  i 
which  he  has  htnis«*lf  intnHliired  in  the  Twelfth-Night,  where  Olivia  remark 
Maholio's  appan'nt  distraction,  that  it  *Ms  a  very  Midsummer  madness;" 
adace  foimdiMl  on  the  common  opinion,  that  the  brain,  bt^ing  heated  by  tlie  M 
sily  of  the  sun*s  rays,  was  more  susceptible  of  those  flights  of  imaginatioo  wl 
border  on  insanity,  than  at  any  other  |H*riotl  of  the  year. 

The  next  seastui  distinguisluMl  by  any  very  n^markable  tincture  of  the  popi 
creed,  is  Michaelmas,  or  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  and  all  ancels.  \V1ii 
ever  this  day  comes,  says  Bourne,  "  it  brings  into  thi*  minds  of  the  people,  t 
old  opinion  of  Tutelar  .\ngels.  that  e>ery  man  has  his  iiuardian  AnevI ;  tht 
one  particular  ancel  who  attends  him  from  his  coming  in,  till  liis  going  oiri 
life,  wIk)  guides  him  through  the  troubles  of  the  world,  and  strives  as  muchai 
can,  to  bring  him  to  heaven."  f 

*  Atihrr;  •  Mi«rrU»iurft,  p   103  |  J.m«ou',  Works,  M.  edit.  tol.  i. 

%  Bourdr't  .\mIm|u;iW^.  p  390.  3SI. 
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That  the  doctrine  of  the  ministry  of  angels,  and  their  occasional  interference 
ith  the  aflairs  of  man,  is  an  old  opinion,  cannot  be  denied.  It  pervades  the 
bole  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  appears  to  have  been  an  article  of  the 
triarchal  creed  ;  for  from  the  Book  of  Job,  perhaps  the  oldest  which  exists,  may 
drawn  not  only  the  doctrine  of  the  ministration  of  angels,  but  that  of  their  di- 
non  into  certain  distinct  orders,  such  as  angels,  intercessors,  destroyers,  etc.  * 
1th  this  general  information  we  ought  to  have  been  content :  but  superstition 
IS  been  busy  in  promulgating  hierarchies,  the  oflspring  of  its  own  heated  imagi- 
itioo  ;  in  minutely  ascertaining  the  numbers  and  offices  of  angels  in  heaven  and 
1  earth ;  and  in  naming  and  appropriating  certain  of  them  as  the  guardians  and 
olectors  of  kingdoms,  cities,  families,  and  individuals.  The  mythologies  of 
naa,  Arabia,  and  Greece  abound  with  these  arbitrary  arrangements ;  Uesiod 
dares  that  the  angels  appointed  to  watch  over  the  earth,  amount  exactly  to 
My-thousand  ;  4*  and  Plato  divides  the  world  of  spirits  good  and  bad  into  nine 
Maes,  in  which  he  has  been  followed  by  some  of  the  philosophising  Christians, 
be  angelic  hierarchy  of  Dionysius,  however,  is  the  one  usually  adopted  ;  he  pro- 
■ea  to  interfere  only  with  good  spirits,  and  divides  his  angels,  perhaps  in  imita- 
Ni  of  Plato,  into  nine  orders ;  the  first  he  terms  seraphim,  the  second  cheru- 
■9  the  third  thrones,  the  fourth  dominations,  the  fifth  virtues,  the  sixth  powers, 
atierenth  principalities,  the  eighth  archangels,  and  the  ninth  angels.:^  Not 
m^tni  with  this,  he  goes  still  farther,  and  has  assigned  to  every  country,  and 
■Oit  to  every  person  of  eminence,  a  peculiar  angel ;  thus  to  Adam  he  gives  Ra- 
id;  to  Abraham,  Zakiel ;  to  Isaiah,  Raphael ;  to  Jacob,  Peliel ;  to  Moses,  Me- 
doo^  etc.,  speaking,  as  Calvin  observes,  not  as  if  by  report,  but  as  though  he 
d  dipped  down  from  heaven,  and  told  of  the  things  which  he  had  seen  there.  § 
Of  this  systematic  'hierarchy  the  greater  portion  formed,  during  the  age  of 
bakspeare,  and  for  nearly  a  century  afterwards,  an  important  part  of  the  popu- 
ETicreed,  as  may  be  ascertained  from  an  inspection  of  Scot  on  Witchcraft  in 
S84,  Heywood*8  *'  Hierarchic  of  the  Blessed  Angells,  their  Names,  Orders,  and 
flees,'*  in  1635,  and  from  Burton's  Anatomic  of  Melancholy,  which,  though 
rrt  published  in  1617,  continued  to  re-appear  in  frequent  editions  until  the  close 
rthe  seventeenth  century. 

The  doctrine  of  Guardian  Angels,  as  appropriated  to  individuals,  more  espe- 
dlr  appears  to  have  been  entertained  by  Shakspeare  and  his  contemporaries ; 
I  inea  pleasing  to  the  human  mind,  though,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  acute 
iBilogians,  not  warranted  by  Scripture  ;  where  only  the  general  ministry  of  an- 
rfa  is  recorded ;  and,  accordingly,  the  collect  of  the  day,  in  our  admirable  Li- 
ifT,  merely  refers  to,  and  prays  for,  such  general  interference  in  our  behalf. 
Toe  assignment  of  a  good  angel,  or  of  a  good  and  bad  angel  to  every  individual, 
I  soon  as  created,  is  supported  by  the  English  Lavaterus  in  1572,  and  recorded 
I  die  general  object  of  belief,  by  the  rational  Scot,  in  his  interesting  discourse 
I  spirits. 

**  Sahil  Herome  in  hU  CommeDlaries/**  says  La?atenis,  *'  and  other  fathers  do  conclude,  that 
d  AHh  aitigoe  uoto  every  soule  as  soooe  as  he  createth  him  his  peroUar  Angell,  which  lalteth 
■t  of  him.  <  Bat  whether  that  every  one  of  the  elect  have  hys  proper  angell,  or  many  angells  l>e 
ppaytcd  aoto  him,  it  is  not  expresly  sette  foorth,  yet  this  is  most  sure  and  certayne,  that  God 
aft  givea  hit  angeUs  in  charge  to  have  regard  and  care  of  er  as.     Daniel  witnesseth  in  his  tenth 

•  Vide  Job,  ehan  xxxui.  ▼.  SS,  33.  f  Opera  et  Dies,  vol.  i.  846. 
t  Pi— y«.  in  CciMt.  Hierarch.  cap.  ix.  K. 

1  Cah.  Ub.  IiKtit.  I.  c.  kit.  It  it  worthy  of  remark,  that  Reginald  Scot,  from  whose  **  DiscoYerie  of 
rSuftenfi,'*  p.  500.,  this  account  of  the  hierarchpr  of  Dionysius  is  taken,  has  brought  forward  a  pas8a|e 
tm  km  i  iiwwnii  Edward  Oeering,  which  broaches  the  same  doctrine  as  that  held  by  Bishop  Horsley  m 

•  ImI  tuwrnm  which  he  eter  wrote.  **  If  ynu  read  Deering,**  says  Scot,  **  upon  the  first  chapter  to  the 
joa  shall  see  this  aiatter  (the  angelic  theory  of  Dionysius)  notablie  handled ;  where  he  saith,  that 

rer  arehantcU  is  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  it  sigaifieth  our  Saviour  Christ,  and  no  creature.** 
l.^-Now  ia  the  sermon  alluded  to  by  Horsley,  the  text  of  which  is  Dan.  iv.  17,  he  afirms,  that  the 
fm''Miehael,**or*'Blichael  the  Archaogei,**  wherever  it  occurs,  is  nothing  aiore  than  a  name  for  our 
nitamt.   Vide  Strmtmt,  nd.  ii.  p.  V6. 
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ekaplcr,  (hat  angeUt  have  also  charge  of  kiogdomes,  by  whom  Ood  keepelh  aod  prdwlcth  thm. 
aad  hiodrelh  the  wicked  counseto  of  the  devill.  It  may  be  proTed  by  many  placet  of  the  Scripuve . 
that  all  Chriitian  men  have  not  only  one  angell,  but  also  many,  whoroe  <)od  laployeth  to  ihcir 
senrice.  In  the  34th  Psalm  it  is  sayde,  the  angell  of  the  Lorde  pUcheth  his  leotes  ronndc  about 
them  which  feare  the  Lorde,  and  helpeth  them :  which  ought  not  to  be  doubted  iMit  that  ft  Is  sIm 
at  this  daye,  albeit  we  see  them  not.  We  reade  that  they  appearing  In  soodrye  thapet,  ha«c 
•dmonnished  menne,  have  comforted  them,  defended  them,  delivered  them  ham  datogtr,  aad  alst 
punished  the  wicked.  Touching  this  matter,  there  are  plentiful  eiamples,  which  are  ool  iceiM 
to  be  repeated  in  this  place.  Sometimes  they  have  eyther  appeared  in  sleep,  or  tai  mmmm  tf 
vbions,  and  sometimes  they  have  performed  their  office,  by  somefniemall  operaHoM;  m  wiMi  a 
man's  mynde  foresheweth  him,  tliat  a  thing  shall  so  happen*  and  after  it  happeneili  to  \m  tail, 
which  anything  1  suppose  is  doone  by  Ood,  [through  the  mlnisterie  of  angeUa.  AagcHs  kr  lit 
moat  part  take  upon  them  the  shapes  of  men,  wherein  they  appeare.'*  * 

''  Monsieur  Bodin,  II.  Mai,  and  manie  other  papists/'  observes  Soot,  who  gives  at  hit  npinhia    ^ 
00  the  nature  of  angels,  **  gather  upon  ilie  seventh  of  Daniel,  that  tliere  are  Just  tea  mtHlanssf    ' 
angels  in  heaven.     Manie  saie  that  angels  are  not  by  nature,  but  by  office.     FlBiUleY  ^  wt    ' 
infinite  to  shew  the  absurd  and  curious  collections  hereabout.    1  for  my  part  thinke  with  Calviar,     I 
that  angels  are  creatures  of  Ood ;  though  Moses  speaking  nothing  of  their  creatioo,  who  onriie 
applied  himself  to  the  capadtie  of  the  common  people,  reciting  nothing  but  things  tccot.    And  I 
taie  further  with  hhn,  that  they  are  heavenlle  spirits,  whose  minlstratioo  and  serviee  Ood  oseik: 
and  in  tliat  respect  are  called  angels.     1  saie  yet  againe  with  him,  that  it  is  verie  certaine,  ikii 
tliey  have  no  sliape  at  all ;  for  they  are  spirits,  who  never  have  anie :  and  finalie,  1  tale  with  his. 
that  the  Scriptures,  for  the  capacitie  of  our  wit,  doolb  not  in  value  paint  out  angelt  onto  us  miik 
wings ;  l>ecause  we  should  conceive,  that  tbey  are  readie  swifllie  to  succour  us.     And  certeiolie     l. 
all  the  sounder  divines  doo  conceive  and  give  out,  that  twth  the  names  and  also  tlie  numlier  of    - 
angeb  are  set  down  in  the  Scripture  by  the  Holie-ghost,  in  terms  to  make  us  ondersland  Ik     ^ 
greatnesse  and  the  manner  of  their  messages ;  which  (I  saie)  are  either  expounded  by  tlie  mmktt     i 
of  angels,  or  signified  by  their  names.  g 

'*  Furtliermore,  the  schoole  doctors  affirme,  that  foure  of  the  superior  orders  of  angelt  aewr 
take  ante  forme  or  sliape  of  bodies,  neither  are  sent  of  anie  arrand  at  anie  tiow.  At  for  «ci- 
angels,  they  are  sent  onlie  about  great  aod  secret  matters ;  and  angeb  are  common  hnrhBict  abtii 
everie  trifle ;  and  tlut  these  can  take  what  shape  or  bodie  they  list :  marie  they  nefcr  laka  ikt 
fbfme  of  women  or  children.  Item,  they  saie  that  angeb  take  most  terrible  shapes:  for  Oaikrid 
appeared  to  Marie,  whon  he  Minted  hir  '*  facie  ruUlante,  veste  coruscante,  ingrestu  mirahi'ii, 
aspectu  terribili,"  &c. :  that  is,  with  a  bright  countenance,  shining  attire,  wooderlbll  getlvt, 
and  a  dreadful  visage,  &c.  It  hath  been  long,  and  cooiinueth  yet  a  constant  opinioo,  aotanlir 
among  the  papists;  but  among  others  also,  that  everie  man  hath  assigned  him,  at  the  tlsM  af  Mi 
nativitie,  a  good  angell  and  a  bad.  For  the  which  there  b  no  reason  in  nature,  nor  aalhoriiia  In 
Scripture.  For  not  one  angel,  but  all  the  angels  are  said  to  rejoice  more  of  one  coawt,  than  if 
■inetle  and  nine  just.  Neither  did  one  onlie  angel  conveie  Lazarus  into  Abraham's  boaos.  Aid 
therefore  I  ooociode  with  Calvine,  that  he  which  referreth  to  one  angel,  the  care  thai  G«d  h«ih  la 
everie  one  of  us,  dooth  himself  great  wrong."  f 


I 
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Thit  Shakspeare  embraced  the  doctrine  common  in  his  age,  which  atsigBf  In 
erery  individual,  at  hit  birth,  a  good  and  bad  angel,  an  idea  highly  poetical  is  il- 
aelf,  and  therefore  acceptable  to  a  fervid  imagination,  is  evident  from  the  fc^ 
lowing  remarkable  passages : 

**  TlMre  u  a  good  angel  about  him— but  the  devil  out-btds  him  too.**  t 
**  You  follow  the  young  prince  up  and  down  like  hb  ill  angeL'*S 

**  Thy  demon,  that's  thy  spirit  whicb  keeps  thee,  b 

Noble,  courageous,  high,  unniatchable,  .(■ 

Where  Onar*s  b  not ;  but  near  him,  thy  angel  ^ 

Becomes  a  Fear,  as  being  overpowered  «»—>  P 

— — ^— ^— —  f  Bay  apin.  thy  spirit  |l 

la  aU  afraid  to  govern  tliee  near  him ;  L- 

But,  he  avray,  lb  noble ;"  **  f 


*  iff  C;W>i4r«  aad  Smntc*  walkkif  by  nidil.  p   160,  161  I*- 

'  %«4  •  f>i«rmrne  of  Witchmft,  p.  &06.  S06.  %  Hmry  IV.  Part  11  act  ii.  tr  4.  i 

^  ti^wrj  l\     Part  II.  art  u  tc  t.  **  Aatoajr  and  Ck'vpatra,  act  ii.  ac.  3.  i 
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nd  ID  Macbeth  the  same  imagery  is  repeated — 


cc 


near  him. 


My  genius  is  rebakM ;  as,  it  is  said, 
Marie  Antony's  was  by  Cesar's." 

Theae  lines  from  Antony  and  Cleopatra  and  Macbeth,  which  are  founded  on  a 
Mtage  in  North's  Plutarc!),  where  the  soothsayer  says  to  Antony,  *'  thy  Demon, 
kmi  is  to  say,  the  good  angel  and  spirit  that  keepeth  thee)  is  aflraied  of  his,'* 
i0teieDtly  prove  that  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  a  good  and  evil  angel  is 
MBediately  drawn  from  the  belief  of  Pagan  antiquity  in  the  agency  of  good  and 
rO  genii,  a  dogma  to  which  we  know  their  greatest  philosophers  were  addicted, 
I  is  apparent  from  the  Demon  of  Socrates. 

Of  the  general,  and  as  it  may  he  termed,  the  patriarchal,  doctrine  of  the  mi- 
islry  of  angels,  no  poet  has  made  so  admirable  an  use  as  Miltpn,  who  tells  us, 
I  bis  Paradise  Lost,  that 

**  Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake,  and  when  we  sleep. 
All  these,  with  ceaseless  praise,  his  works  behold. 
Both  day  and  night.    How  olten,  from  the  steep 
or  echoing  hill  or  thicket,  have  we  heard 
Celestial  voices,  through  the  midnight  air, 
Kole  or  responsive  to  each  other's  note. 
Sinking  their  great  Creator?  oft  in  bands. 
While  Uiey  keep  watch ;  or,  nightly  walking  roupd, 
With  heavenly  touch  of  instrumental  souu&. 
In  ftill  harmonic  number  joined ;  their  songs 
Divide  the  night,  and  lift  our  thoughts  to  heaven.**  * 

We  must  be  permitted  to  observe,  in  this  place,  that  Dr.  Eb)rsley  has,  with 
ml  propriety,  drawn  a  marked  distinction  between  the  full-formed  hierarchy 
^finciful  theologians,  and  the  Scripture^ccount  of  angelic  agency;  while  he  re^ 
lobales  the  one,  he  supports  the  other : 


"  Tkoae/*  uyt  he,  **  who  broached  this  doctrine  (of  an  hierarchy  of  angels  goveniiog  this 
irti)  coQld  tell  ut  eitctlj  how  niany  orders  ihere  are,  and  bow  many  angels  in  each  order;  that 
I  Mkrtai  orders  have  their  different  departments  in  government  assigned  to  them :  some,  con- 
mfAf  atlending  in  the  presence  of  God,  form  his  cabinet  council ;  others  are  his  provincial 
fWBort ;  every  kingdom  In  the  world  having  its  appointed  guardian  angel,  to  whose  manage- 
■tub  Intrusted :  others  again  are  supposed  to  have  the  charge  and  custody  of  individuals, 
ii  system  is,  In  Irulh,  nothing  better  than  Pagan  poljtheism.**  He  then  subsequently  and  most 
ttdoosly  gives  us  Ihe  following  summary  of  Biblical  information  on  the  sul^ect:  '*  that  the 
ly  angels,"  he  remarks,  *^  are  often  employed  by  Ood  In  his  government  of  this  sublunary 
iU,  if  indeed  clearly  lo  be  proved  by  holy  writ :  that  they  have  powers  oyer  the  matter  of  the 
Ncrte  ADalogous  to  the  powers  over  it  which  men  possess,  greater  in  extent,  but  sliU  limited, 
a  iMog  which  might  reasonably  be  supposed,  if  It  were  not  declared:  but  it  seems  to  be  con- 
mti  by  many  passages  of  holy  writ,  from  which  it  seems  also  evident  that  they  are  occasionally, 
eertaio  spedfie  purposes,  commissioned  to  exercise  those  powers  lo  a  prescribed  extent.  That 
{ evil  angels  possessed,  before  the  fall,  the  like  powers,  which  they  are  still  occasionally  per- 
iled to  exercise  for  the  punishment  of  wicked  nations,  seems  also  evident.  That  they  have  a 
wcr  over  the  human  sensory  (which  is  part  of  the  material  universe),  which  they  are  occasionally 
rmilted  to  exercise,  by  means  of  which  ibey  may  inflict  diseases,  suggest  evil  thoughts,  and  be 
!  faMtromenls  of  teroptalions,  must  also  be  admitted."  f 

We  shall  conclude  these  ohservations  on  St.  Michael's  Day  by  adding,  that  in 
4h  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  it  was  the  custom  of  landlords  to  invite 
eir  tenants  on  this  day,  and  to  dine  them  in  their  great  halls  on  Geese ;  hirds 
bich  were  then  only  kept  by  the  gentry,  and  therefore  esteemed  a  great  de- 
tacy.  We  must  consequently  set  aside  the  tradition  which  attributes  the  intro- 
iction  of  this  bird  on  the  festival  of  St.  Michael  to  Queen  Elizabeth ;  the  tale 

'  Book  IT.  line  (377.  t  Sermons,  vol.  u.  p.  419,  415,  416. 
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avers,  that,  being  on  her  road  to  Tilbury  Fort,  slie  dined  on  Hichaelmas  Day,  158)^. 
at  Sir  Neville  Umfreville's  seat,  near  that  place,  and  that  the  knight,  recollectins 
her  partiality  for  high-seasoned  food,  had  taken  care  to  procure  for  her  a  savoury 
goose,  after  eating  heartily  of  which  she  called  for  a  half-pint  bumper  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  had  scarcely  drank  it  off  to  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
when  she  received  the  news  of  that  joyful  event ;  delighted  with  the  speedy  ac- 
complishment of  her  toast,  she  is  said  to  have  annually  commemorated  this  day 
with  a  goose,  and  that,  of  course,  the  example  was  followed  by  the  Court  and 
through  the  kingdom  at  large.  The  custom,  however,  must  be  referred  to  a 
preceding  age,  in  which  it  will  be  found  that  the  nobility  and  gentry  had  usualh 
this  delicious  bird  at  their  tables,  both  on  St.  Michael's  and  St.  Martin's  Dav.*  ' 
We  now  approach  another  remarkably  superstitious  period  of  the  year,  thr 
observance  of  which  took  place  on  the  31st  of  October,  being  the  Vigil  of  All 
Saints'  Day,  and  has  been  therefore  commonly  termed  All  Hallow  Eve.  In  tbr 
North  of  England,  and  in  Scotland,  this  was  formerly  a  night  of  rejoicing  and  o( 
the  most  mysterious  rites  and  ceremonies.  As  beyond  the  Tweed  the  hanf^ 
was  seldom  completely  got  in  before  the  close  of  October,  Halloween  became  a 
kind  of  Harvest-home-feast ;  thus,  Mr.  Sbaw  informs  us,  in  his  History  of  the 
Province  of  Moray,  that  **a  solemnity  was  kept,  on  the  Eve  of  the  first  of  So- 
vember,asa  thanksgiving  for  the  safe  Ingathering  of  the  produceof  the  fields.  Tbif 
I  am  told,  but  have  not  seen  it,  is  observed  in  Buchan,  and  other  couotaes,  kf 
having  Hallow-Eve  Fires  kindled  on  some  rising  ground."  f  In  England  Hallov- 
eve  has  been  generally  called  Nut-crack  Night,  from  one  of  the  numerous  spells 
usually  had  recourse  to  at  this  season  ;  and  in  Shakspeare  it  is  alluded  to  ante 
the  customary  appellation  of  Hallowmas,  where  Speed  tells  Valentine  in  the  Tvo 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  that  he  knows  him  to  be  in  love,  because  he  has  leant 
**  to  speak  puling,  like  a  beggar  at  Hallowmas  ;"  a  simile  which  refers  to  a  re- 
liaue  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Festival  of  All  Souls'  Day  on  the  2d  of  November, 
when  prayers  were  offered  up  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the  departed  ;  it  being 
the  custom,  in  Shakspeare's  time,  and  is  still,  we  believe,  observed  in  some  parts 
of  the  North,  for  the  poor  on  All-Saints-Day  to  go  a  souling,  m$  they  term  it,  and 
in  a  plaintive  or  puling  voice  to  petition  for  soul-cakes. 

'*  lo  farioos  parts  of  England,"  remarks  Brady,  **  the  reroembraoce  of  monaalic  costaas  ii 
ttill  preserved  by  giving  oaten  cakes  to  the  poor  neighbour!,  conformably  to  what  was  oece  ikt 
general  usage,  particularly  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Herefordshire,  etc.,  wbeo,  tiywayafa- 
preMiog  gratitude,  the  receivers  of  this  liberality  offered  the  following  homely  benedictioa  : 

**  God  have  your  gau/, 
Bones  and  all ; " 

bearing  more  the  appearance,  in  these  enlightened  days,  of  rustic  scoff,  than  of  tbanlifMacaa." : 

What  has  rendered  All-Hallow-Eve,  however,  a  period  of  mysterious  dread,  i« 
tlie  tradition,  that  on  this  night  the  host  of  evil  spirits,  witches,  wizards,  etc.  air 
executing  their  baneful  errands,  and  that  the  fairy  court  holds  a  grand  aoDual 
proct*ssion,  during  which  those  who  have  l»een  carried  olT  by  tlie  fairies  may  be 
nvovennl,  provided  the  attempt  lie  made  within  a  year  and  a  day  from  the  ab- 
straction of  the  person  stolen.  That  this  arliievement,  which  was  attended  with 
great  peril,  could  only  b<*  |M*rformed  on  Hallow-Eve,  and  that  this  night  was  es- 
teemed the  anniversary  of  the  elfin  tribe,  may  be  established  on  the  evidence  M 
our  Nortliern  poets.  Montgomery,  in  his  ''  Flyting  against  Polwart,**  publisbed 
aftK>ut  1584,  thus  mentions  the  procession  : 

"  In  the  hinder  end  of  harrefU,  on  All-hallow  een.  I 

\V  hen  our  gmde  neigkhourg  dois  ride,  if  I  read  right,  | 

Some  buckled  ou  a  buocnand,  and  utmt  on  a  l>eeo,  p 

Ay  trottand  in  troups  from  Ihe  t\%tl:t;ht  ;  \ 

— j 


\ 
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Some  raidled  a  she-ape,  all  grathed  into  green, 

Some  hobland  on  a  hemp  stalk,  hovard  to  the  hight. 
The  king  orPharie  and  his  court,  with  the  elf  queen, 

With  many  elfish  incabus  was  ridand  that  night;*'" 

and  in  the  ballad  called  **  Young  Tamlanc/*  whose  antiquity  is  ascertained  from 
being  noticed  in  the  **  Complaynt  of  Scotland/*  the  chief  incident  of  the  story  is 
the  recovery  of  Tamlanc  from  the  power  of  the  fairies  on  this  holy  eve :  — 

**  This  night  is  Hallowe^en,  Janet ; 
The  mom  is  Hallowday ; 
And,  gin  ye  dare  your  true  love  win, 
Ye  have  nae  time  to  stay. 

The  night  it  is  good  Hallowein, 

When  fairy  folk  will  ride ; 
And  they,  that  wad  their  true  lore  win, 

At  Miles  Cross  they  maun  bide/'  * 

It  is  still  recorded  by  tradition,  relates  Mr.  Scott,  that 

'*  The  wife  of  t  farmer  In  Lothian  having  been  carried  off  by  the  fairies,  she,  during  the  year  of 
probatioa,  repeatedly  appeared  on  Sunday,  in  the  midst  of  her  children,  combing  their  hair.  On 
vnt  of  these  occasions  she  was  accosted  by  her  husband ;  when  she  related  to  him  the  unfortunate 
eveoi  which  bad  separated  them,  instructed  him  by  what  means  he  might  win  her,  and  exhorted 
hte  to  eiertall  his  courage,  since  her  temporal  and  eternal  happiness  depended  on  the  success  of 
hb  atteaipt.  The  farmer,  who  ardently  loved  his  wife,  set  out  on  Hallowe'en,  and,  in  the  midst 
af  a  plot  of  forze,  wailed  impatiently  for  the  procession  of  the  fairies.  At  the  ringing  of  the  fairy 
bridles,  and  the  wild  unearthly  sound  which  accompanied  the  cavalcade,  his  heart  failed  him,  and 
kt  tnflered  the  ghostly  train  to  pass  by  without  interruption.  When  the  last  had  rode  past,  the 
troop  vanished,  with  loud  shouts  of  laughter  and  eiullalion ;  among  which  he  plainly  dis- 
tbe  voice  of  bis  wife,  lamenting  that  he  had  lost  her  for  ever." 


Numerous  have  been  the  ceremonies,  spells,  and  charms,  which  formerly  dis- 
tinguished All-Uallow-Eve.  In  England,  except  in  a  few  remote  places  in  the 
North,  they  have  ceased  to  be  observed  for  the  last  half  century;  but  in  the  West 
of  Scotland  they  are  still  retained  with  a  kind  of  religious  veneration,  as  is  suffi- 
ciently proved  by  the  inimitable  poem  of  Burns,  entitled  Halloween,  which,  in  a 
vein  of  exquisite  poetry  and  genuine  humour,  minutely  details  the  various  super- 
stitions which  have  been  practised  on  this  night  from  time  immemorial.  Of 
these,  as  including  all  which  prevailed  in  England,  and  which  were,  in  a  great 
degree,  common  to  both  countries,  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  we  shall  give  a  few 
sketches,  nearly  in  the  words  of  Burns,  as  annexed  in  the  notes  to  his  poem, 
merely  observing  that  one  of  the  spells,  that  of  sowing  hemp-seed,  is  omitted,  as 
having  been  already  described  among  the  rites  of  Midsummer-Eve. 

The  first  ceremony  of  Hallow-Eve  consisted  in  the  lads  and  lasses  pulling  each 
a  stock,  or  plant  of  kaiU  They  were  to  go  out,  hand  in  hand,  with  eyes  shut,  and 
to  pull  the  first  they  met  with.  Its  being  big  or  little,  straight  or  crooked,  was 
prophetic  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  grand  object  of  all  their  spells —  the  hus- 
band or  wife.  If  any  yird,  or  earth,  stuck  to  the  root,  that  was  considered  as  the 
iockeTj  or  fortune ;  and  the  taste  of  the  cuatoc,  that  is,  the  heart  of  the  stem,  was 
deemed  indicative  of  the  natural  temper  and  disposition.  Lastly,  the  stems,  or,  to 
give  them  their  ordinary  appellation,  the  runts,  were  placed  somewhere  above 
the  bead  of  the  door;  and  the  Christian  names  of  the  people  whom  chance 
brought  into  the  house,  were,  according  to  the  priority  of  placing  the  rttii/a,  the 
names  in  question. 

In  the  second,  the  lasses  were  to  go  to  the  barn-yard,  and  pull  each,  at  three 
several  times,  a  stalk  of  oats.  If  the  third  stalk  wanted  the  iop^ickle,  that  is, 
the  ^rain  at  the  top  of  the  stalk,  the  party  in  question  would  come  to  tlie  mar- 
na?o^be<1  any  thing  but  a  maid. 

*  Scott's  Minstrelsy  of  the  ^^cottiith  Border. 
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The  third  depended  on  the  burning  of  nuts,  and  was  a  favourite  charm  both  in 
England  and  Scotland.  A  lad  and  lass  were  named  to  each  particuUr  nut,  u 
they  laid  them  in  the  fire,  and  accordingly  as  they  burnt  quietly  togelber,  or 
started  from  beside  each  other,  the  course  and  issue  of  the  courtship  were  to  be 
determined. 

In  the  fourth,  success  could  only  be  obtained  by  strictly  adhering  to  the  follow^ 
ing  directions.  Steal  out,  all  alone,  to  the  kiln,  and,  darkling,  throw  into  the 
|)ot,  a  clue  of  blue  yarn ;  wind  it  in  a  new  clue  off  the  old  one :  and,  towards  thr 
latter  end,  something  will  hold  the  thread ;  demand,  who  holds  it?  and  an  answer 
will  be  returned  from  the  kiln-pot,  by  naming  the  christian  and  sirnaroe  of  your 
future  spouse. 

To  perform  the  fifth,  you  were  to  take  a  candle,  and  go  alone  to  a  looking-glass; 
you  were  then  to  eat  an  apple  before  it,  combing  your  hair  all  the  time;  wbea 
the  face  of  your  conjugal  companion,  to  'fie^  will  be  seen  in  the  glass,  mb  if  peqn 
ing  over  your  shoulder. 

The  sixth  was  likewise  a  solitary  charm,  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  go  aloae 
and  unperceived  to  the  barn,  and  open  both  doors,  taking  them  oiTthe  hinges,  if 
|K)ssible,  least  the  being,  about  to  appear,  should  shut  the  doors,  and  do  you  iooM 
mischief.  Then  you  were  to  take  the  machine  used  in  winnowing  the  corn,  aoi 
go  through  all  the  attitudes  of  letting  down  the  grain  against  the  wind;  and  on  the 
third  repetition  of  this  ceremony,  an  apparition  would  be  seen  passing  through 
the  barn,  in  at  the  windy  door,  and  out  at  the  other,  having  both  the  figure  of 
your  future  companion  for  Hfe,  and  also  the  appearance  or  retinue,  marking  the 
employment  or  station  in  life. 

To  secure  an  effective  result  from  the  seventh,  you  were  ordered  to  take  an  op- 
portunity of  going,  unnoticed,  to  a  Bear-slack,  and  fathom  it  three  times  round; 
when  during  the  last  fathom  of  the  last  time,  you  would  be  sure  to  catch  in  your 
arms  the  appearance  of  your  destined  yoke-fellow. 

In  order  to  carry  the  eighth  into  execution,  one  or  more  were  enjoined  to  seek  a 
south  running  spring  or  rivulet,  where  '*  three  laird  lands  meet,**  and  to  dip  into 
it  the  left  shirt-sleeve.  You  were  then  to  go  to  bed  in  sight  of  a  fire,  and  to  haog 
the  wet  sleeve  before  it  to  dry;  it  was  necessary,  however,  to  lie  awake,  when  at 
midnight,  an  apparition,  having  the  exact  figure  of  the  future  husband  or  wife, 
would  come,  and  turn  the  sleeve,  as  if  to  dry  the  other  side  of  it.* 

For  the  due  performance  of  the  ninth,  you  were  directed  to  take  three  dishes; 
to  put  clean  water  in  one,  foul  water  in  another,  and  to  leave  the  third  empty : 
you  were  then  to  blindfold  a  person,  and  lead  him  to  the  hearth  where  the  dishc» 
were  ranged,  ordering  him  to  dip  the  left  hand ;  when,  if  this  happened  to  lie  in 
the  clean  water,  it  was  a  sign  that  the  future  conjugal  mate  would  come  to  tlie 
bar  of  matrimony  a  maid;  if  in  the  foul,  a  widow;  if  in  the  empty  dish,  it  forr*^ 
told,  with  equal  certainty,  no  marriage  at  all.  This  ceremony  was  to  he  re|H*aleil 
three  times,  and  every  time  the  arrangement  of  the  dishes  was  to  be  altertHl.  f 

*  The  power*  of  dmcription  which  Burnt  has  cviuced  ia  one  of  the  Ataoxmn,  while  rdaCing  the  rifect*  •>*. 
Ihia  Hpell,  are  Cruljr  great : — 


**  A  waiitoii  widow  I^eeiie  was 
As  canty  a«  a  kitUen ; 
But  wh  !  that  niirht,  aiming  the  •haw«, 

She  ffot  a  fearfu'  lettlin  ! 
She  thro*  the  whini,  an'  by  the  cairo, 

Au*  owre  the  hill  caed  ■cricTia, 
Where  three  hiirdii  landii  met  at  a  bum. 
To  dip  her  left  mrk-fileevf  in. 

Wan  bent  tliat  night. 

Why  lee  owre  a  linn  the  bumie  plays 
\n  ihro*  the  ch'ii  it  winipl'l  ; 


WhHes  slitter'd  to  the  iu|(hlly  rays, 

\Vi^  bickering,  dancing  daxile ; 
Wh>le<i  cookit  underneath  the  braes. 

Below  the  spreading  baile. 

Unseen  that  uighi 

Among  the  bmchens,  on  the  brae. 

Between  her  nn'  the  hmmm. 
The  deil,  or  else  an  outler  quey. 

Gat  up  an*  gae  a  croon : 
Poor  Le<'iieS  henrt  maist  hip  the  Imw»I  : 

Nrar  !a%*nirk-heit;ht  shejiiinpit. 


Wh>lc«  roiiiui  u  rtM-ky  m-«ir  it  >tra}<  ;  !*'it  mi<il  n  fit,  an'  in  thepoi)!, 

Wh>lcs  iu  a  wiel  it  dimpl't ;  Oiit-owrc  the  liigM  ^he  pliimpil. 

Wi'  a  plunge  that  agkt 
-{-  Bum's  Work«,C«irrie*»  edit.  vol.  iii.  p  ISO.  ct  ski. 
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ire  the  various  superstitions  i^hich  were  formerly  observed  at  peculiar 
r  the  year,  and  which  still  maintain  a  certain  portion  of  credit  among 
Dtry  of  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England.  To  the  catalogue  of  Saints 
ed  with  the  rites  of  popular  credulity,  may  be  added  one  whose  celebrity 
be  entirely  founded  on  the  casual  notice  of  Shakspeare.  In  his  Tragedy 
Lear,  Edgar  introduces  St.  Withold  as  an  opponent,  and  a  protector 
le  assaults,  of  that  formidable  Incubus,  the  Night-mare : 

**  Saint  Wilkold  fooled  Ihrice  the  wold  ; 
He  met  the  Night-mare,  and  her  nine-fold ; 
Bid  her  alight, 
And  her  troth  plight. 
And,  aroint  thee,  witch,  aroint  thee !  *«  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

lion  informs  us,  that  this  agency  of  the  Saint  is  taken  from  a  story  of 
a  legend,  and  that  he  was  thence  invoked  as  the  patron  saint  against  the 
%  called  the  night-mare;  but  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  declares,  that  he  could  not 
adventure  in  the  common  legends  of  St.  Yitalis,  whom  he  supposes  to 
fmous  with  St.  Withold.  It  is  probable  that  Shakspeare  took  the  hint, 
iseription  of  this  achievement  to  Withold,  from  Scot's  Discoverie  of 
ft,  where  a  similar  power  is  attributed  to  St.  George.  That  writer,  after 
ig  that  there  are  magical  cures  for  the  night-mare,  gives  the  following 
raple :  — 

^  St.  George,  S.  George,  our  ladies  knight, 
He  walkt  by  daie,  so  did  he  by  night : 
Until  1  such  time  as  he  hir  found. 
He  hir  beat  and  he  hir  bound. 
Untill  hir  troth  she  to  him  plight. 
She  would  not  come  to  hir  (him)  that  night :  ^  * 

liich  is  quoted  nearly  verbatim,  and  professedly  as  a  night-spell,  in  the 
Thomas  of  Fletcher,  f    It  should  be  observed,  that  the  influence  over 

Keeorerie  of  Witchcraft,  p.  87. 

d  Appear  from  the  paasace  just  'quoted  from  Shakspeare,  that  he  considered  St.  Withold  as 
Itkm  ftmaU  incubus  to  luight  from  those  sAe  was  ndin^  and  tormenting ;  but  Fuseli  and  Dar- 
ikUncations,  appear  to  have  mounted  a  mtUe  fiend,  or  ucubus,  on  htr  back,  who  descending 
^  sate  on  the  breasts  of  those  whom  As  had  selected  for  his  victims.  The  personifications  of 
IM  the  modern  poet  are  forcibly  drawn  and  highly  terrific  :— 

"  So  on  his  Nigbtmarb  through  the  evening  fog 
Flits  the  squab  Fiend  o'er  fen,  and  lake,  and  bog ; 
Seeks  some  love-wilder'd  Maid  with  sleep  opprem*d. 
Alights,  and  grinning  sits  upon  her  breast. 

^Such  as  of  late  amid  tne  murky  sky 

Was  mark'd  by  FusSLi's  poetic  eye ; 

Whose  daring  tints,  with  Shakspbaub's  happiest  grace, 

Gave  to  the  airy  phantom  form  and  place — 

Back  o'er  her  piliow  sinks  her  blushing  head, 

Her  snow-white  limbs  hang  helpless  from  the  bed ; 

While  with  quick  sighs,  and  suttooative  breath. 

Her  interrupted  heart-pulse  swims  in  death. 

Then  shrieks  of  captur'd  towns,  and  widof«^l  tears, 

Pale  lovers  stretchM  upon  their  blood-stain 'd  biers, 
The  headlong  precipice  that  thwarts  her  flight. 
The  trackless  aesert,  the  cold  starless  nicht. 
And  stem-eye*d  Murderer  with  his  knife  behind. 
In  dread  succession  agonize  her  mind. 
0*er  her  fair  limbs  convulsive  tremors  fleet. 
Start  in  her  hands,  and  struggle  in  her  feet ; 
In  vain  to  scream  with  qui? ering  lips  she  tries, 
\nd  strains  in  palitj'd  lids  her  tremulous  eyes ; 
In  vain  she  unllM  to  run,  fly,  swim,  walk,  creep ; 
The  Will  presicles  not  in  the  bower  of  Slbbp. 

On  her  fair  bosom  sits  the  DemoD-Ape 

Erect,  and  balances  his  bloated  shape; 
KolU  ill  their  nuirble  orbs  his  Oorgon-ejes, 
And  drinks  with  leathern  cars  her  tender  cries. *^ 

Botanic  Gardtn,  4to.  edit.  p.  101—103. 
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ineubi  ascribed  by  our  poet  to  St.  Withold,  has  been  subaequentlr  given  to  other 
Calendarian  saints,  and  especially  to  that  dreaded  personage  St.  Smithin,  who  b 
indebted  to  Mr.  Colman,  in  his  alteration  of  Lear,  for  the  tranifereQce  oC  tkb 
singular  power.  i 

The  mass  of  popular  credulity,  indeed,  is  so  enormous,  that,  limited,  at  we  aic  i 
in  this  chapter,  to  the  consideration  of  only  a  portion  of  the  subject,  it  is  still  ^  I 
ficult,  from  the  number  and  variety  of  the  materials,  to  present  a  sketch  which 
shall  be  sufficiently  distinct  and  perspicuous.  It  is  highly  interesting,  ho^evn, 
to  observe  to  what  striking  poetical  purposes  Sliakspeare  has  converted  thcsr  ioH 
becilities  of  mind,  these  workings  of  fear  and  ignorance ;  how  by  his  manajti^ 
ment  almost  every  article  which  he  has  selected  from  the  mass  of  vulgar  delusiot, 
assumes  a  capability  of  impressing  the  strongest  and  most  cultivated  mind  witfc 
grateful  terror  or  sublime  emotion.  No  branch,  for  instance,  of  the  popular  creel 
has  been  more  extended,  or  more  burdened  with  folly,  than  the  belief  in  Oaeai^ 
and  yet  what  noble  imagery  has  not  the  poet  drawn  forth  from  this  accumulaliii 
of  fear-struck  fancy  and  childish  apprehension. 

With  the  view  of  placing  the  detail  of  this  vast  group  in  a  clearer  light,  il 
be  necessary  to  ascertain,  what  were  the  principal  omens  most  accredited  Is 
days  of  Shakspeare,  and  after  giving  a  catalogue  of  those  most  worthy  of 
to  exhibit  a  few  pictures  by  the  poet  as  founded  on  some  of  the  most  remsrkaUi 
articles  in  the  enumeration,  and  afterwards  to  fill  up  the  outline  with  additioaJ 
circumstances  from  other  resources. 

How  prone  the  subjects  of  Elizabeth  were  to  pry  into  futurity,  through  the  ■»> 
dium  of  omens,  auguries,  and  prognostications,  may  be  learnt  from  the  fdlowiag 
passage  in  Scot,  taken  from  his  chapter  on  the  ^'  Common  peoples  fond  and 
stitious  collections  and  observations.** 


**  Aroongsl  us,"  sayi  he,  '*  there  be  inanie  wemen  and  effeminat  men  (manie  papisu 
as  by  their  superstilioo  may  appeere)  that  make  great  divinations  upon  the  shedding  of  sail, 
etc. ,  and  for  the  observation  of  dates,  and  houres  use  as  great  witchcraft  u  in  ante  thiaf .  Farff 
one  chance  to  talie  a  fall  from  a  horse,  either  in  a  siipperie  or  stumbling  waie,  he  will  nolc  UmMi 
and  houre,  and  count  that  time  unlucliy  for  a  journie.  Otherwise,  he  that  reoelvelli  a 
will  consider  whether  he  met  not  a  cat,  or  a  hare,  when  he  went  first  out  of  his  doores  !■  Ikei 
Ing  ;  or  stumbled  not  at  the  threshold  at  his  going  out ;  or  put  not  oo  bis  thin  IIm 
outwards  ;  or  his  left  shoo  on  his  right  foote. 

**  Many  will  go  to  t>ed  againe,  if  they  sneeze  t»efore  their  sbooes  be  on  tbeir  feet ; 
fast  their  left  ihombe  in  their  right  hand  when  they  hickot ;  or  else  will  bold  their  cblaee 
their  right  hand  whiles  a  gospell  Is  soong.  It  is  thought  verle  ill  lucke  of  tome,  that  a  chAI  sr 
anie  living  creature  should  passe  betweeoe  two  friends  as  they  walke  together  ;  for  ibey  say  il  pi^ 
lendeth  a  devision  of  friendship.— -The  like  follie  is  to  be  imputed  onto  them,  that  observe  (ailiv 
or  probable)  old  verses,  wherein  can  t»e  no  reasonable  cause  of  such  eCTects  :  which  are  broucki  l» 
passe  onlie  by  (3od*s  power,  and  at  his  pleasure*     Of  this  sort  be  these  that  follow : 


**  Remember  on  8.  Vincent's  daie, 
If  that  the  sunne  his  beames  displaie  — • 

If  Paule  th*  apostles  daie  be  deare, 
It  doth  foreshew  a  luckie  yeare. — 

If  Maries  purifieng  daie. 
Be  cleare  and  bright  with  aunnie  raie. 
Then  froftt  and  cold  shall  be  much  more. 
After  the  feast  than  Mas  liefore,  &c  *'  * 

In  the  almanacks  of  Elizabeth's  and  James's  reigns,  it  was  customary,  notooh 
to  mark  the  days  supposed  to  have  an  influence  o\er  the  weather,  but' to  di>tii- 
guish,  likewise,  those  considered  as  lucky  or  unlucky  for  making  baruain*.  ^^ 
transacting  business  on  ;  and,  accordingly,  Webster  represents  a  charartor  in«>3^ 
of  his  plays  declaring — 

*  Scots  Discoveric  of  Wiichcraft.  p  «O3-..305. 
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"^  By  the  almanack,  I  thjnk 
'I  o  choose  good  days  and  shun  the  critical ;  **  * 

aiupearey  referring  to  the  same  custom  and  the  same  doctrine,  makes 
loe  in  King  John  exclaim, — 

**  What  hath  thU  day  deeerrM  ?  What  hath  it  done ; 
That  it  in  golden  letters  should  he  set, 
Among  the  high  tides,  in  the  kaleadar  ? 
Nay  rather    '     ■      ■■     ■ 
— —  if  it  must  stand  stiU,  let  wires  with  child 
Pray,  that  their  burdens  may  not  foil  this  day. 
Lest  that  their  hopes  prodigiously  he  cross*d : 
But  (except)  on  this  day,  let  seamen  fear  no  wreck ; 
No  bargains  break,  that  are  not  this  day  made : 
This  day,  all  things  begun  come  to  an  ill  end ; 
Yea,  fiiith  itseirto  hollow  falsehood  change !  **        Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

of  omens  predictive  of  good  and  bad  fortune,  or  of  the  common  events  in 

e  catalogue  may  be  said  to  have  no  termination,  and  we  must  refer  the 

for  this  d^rading  display  of  human  weakness  and  folly,  to  the  Vulgar 

of  Browne,  and  to  the  Commentaries  of  Brand  on  Bourne's  Antiquities, 

Bg  the  subject  to  that  class  of  the  ominous  which  has  been  deemed  porten- 

the  great,  the  dreadful,  and  the  strange,  and  which,  being  surrounded  by 

ID  degree  of  dignity  and  awe,  is  consequently  best  adapted  to  the  genius  of 

i  danger,  death,  or  preternatural  occurrences  should  be  preceded  by  warn- 
r  intimations,  would  appear  comformable  to  the  idea  of  a  superintending 
BDce,  and  therefore  faith  in  such  omens  has  been  indulged  in,  by  almost 
Mtion,  especially  in  the  infancy  of  its  civilisation.  The  most  usual  moni- 
rthis  kind  are,  *^  Lamentings  heard  in  the  air ;  shakings  and  tremblings  of 
rth ;  sudden  gloom  at  noon-day ;  the  appearance  of  meteors ;  the  shooting 
I ;  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon ;  the  moon  of  a  bloody  hue ;  the  shrieking 
I ;  the  croaking  of  ravens ;  the  shrilling  of  crickets ;  the  night-howling  of 
tbe  clicking  of  the  death-watch  ;  the  chattering  of  pies ;  the  wild  neighing 
ea,  their  running  wild  and  eating  each  other ;  the  cries  of  fairies ;  the  gib- 
of  ghosts ;  the  withering  of  bay-trees  ;  showers  of  blood ;  blood  dropping 
from  the  nose ;  horrid  dreams ;  demoniacal  voices  ;  ghastly  apparitions ; 
g  sheets ;  corpse-candles ;  night-fires,  and  strange  and  fearful  noises.*'  Of 
Miler  part  of  this  tremendous  list  Shakspeare  has  availed  himself;  intro- 
them  as  the  precursors  of  murder,  sudden  death,  disasters  and  superhuman 
Thus,  previous  to  the  assassination  of  Julius  Cesar,  be  tells  us,  that — 

**  In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome, 
A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julios  fell. 
The  grares  stood  tenantless,  and  the  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets — 
—  Stars  with  trains  or  fire  and  dews  of  blood  '  appear*d,* 
Disasters  in  the  sun  ;  and  the  moist  star. 
Upon  whose  influence  Neptune's  empire  standi, 
Was  sick  almost  to  dooms-day  with  eclipse: "  Hamlet ^  act  i.  sc.  1 . 

lin,  as  predictive  of  the  same  event,  he  adds,  in  another  plac 


"  There  is  one  within, 


Besides  the  ihings  that  we  have  heard  and  Been, 

Recounts  most  horrid  sights  seen  by  the  watch. 

A  lioness  hath  whelped  in  the  itreets ; 

And  graves  have  yawn'd  and  yielded  up  their  dead 

Fierce  fiery  warriors  fight  upon  the  clouds. 

In  ranks,  and  squadrons,  and  right  form  of  war. 

Which  drizzled  blood  upon  the  capitol : 


'11k;  Dutchcnc  of  Mahy,  act  iii.  sc.  3.     Vide  Ancient  British  Drama,  vol.  iii  p.  &^. 
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The  noise  or  battle  hurtled  in  the  air. 

Horses  do  neigh,  and  dying  men  did  groan ; 

And  ghosts  did  shriek  and  squeal  about  the  streets  ** 

/n/tM  C^eMTT,  Act  ill.  se.1 

The  circumstances  which  are  related  as  preceding  and  accompanying  the  mor- 

dcr  of  Duncan  are,  perhaps,  still  more  awful  and  impressive.      '*  The  night/* 

says  Lennox, 

■    ■  "  has  been  nnnily :  where  we  lay. 

Our  chimneys  were  blown  down :  and,  as  they  say. 
Lamentings  heard  i'  the  air;  strange  screams  of  death ; 
And  prophesying,  with  accents  terrible* 
or  dire  combustion,  and  oonftis*d  erents. 
New  hatched  to  the  woeful  time.    The  obacure  bird 
Clamour'd  the  livelong  night :  some  say,  the  euth 
Was  fereroos,  and  did  shake. 
Macb,  Twas  a  rough  night** 

**  Old.  M,    Threescore  and  ten  I  can  remember  weU  : 
Within  the  rolume  of  which  time,  I  hare  seen 
Hours  dread ftil,  and  thin^  strange ;  but  this  sore  night 
Hath  trifled  former  luiowmgs. 

Rmm:  Ah,  good  father. 

Thou  see*st  the  hearens,  as  troubled  with  man*s  act, 
Threaten  his  bloody  stage :  by  the  dock,  tis  day. 
And  yet  dark  night  strangles  the  travelling  lamp : 
Is  it  night's  predominance,  or  the  day's  shame. 
That  darkness  does  the  face  of  earth  intomb, 
When  living  light  should  kiss  it? 

Old  M.  TIs  unnatural, 

Even  like  the  deed  that's  done.    On  Tuesday  Ust, 
A  falcon,  tow*ring  in  her  pride  of  place. 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawk'd  at,  and  kill'd. 

Rota:    And  Duncan's  horses  (a  thin^  most  strange  and  eertain). 
Beauteous  and  swift,  the  minions  of  their  race, 
Tum'd  wild  in  nature,  broke  their  stalls,  flung  out. 
Contending  'gainst  obedience,  as  they  would  make 
>^'ar  with  mankind. 

Old  M.  *Tis  said,  they  eat  each  other. 

Rosse.    Thy  did  so ;  to  the  amazement  of  mine  eyes. 
That  look'd  upon't."  Macbeth,  Act  u.  sc  I. 


In  the  play  of  King  Richard  II.  also,  the  poet  has  with  great  taste  and  iki■•^ 
lected  the  following  prodigies,  as  forerunners  of  the  death  or  fall  of  kings  :-^ 

**  'Tis  thought,  the  king  is  dead ;  we  will  not  slay. 
The  bay-trees  in  our  country  are  all  wither'd. 
And  meteors  fright  the  fixed  stars  of  heaven ; 
The  pale-fac'd  moon  looks  bloody  on  the  earth. 
And  lean-look'd  prophets  whisper  fearful  change ; 
Rich  men  look  sad,  and  ruflnans  dance  and  leap,— 
The  one,  in  fear  to  lose  what  they  enjoy. 
The  other,  to  enjoy  by  rage  and  war : 
These  signs  forerun  the  death  or  fall  of  kings.**  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Omens  of  the  same  portentous  kind  are  said  to  have  attended  the  Kirtlif  af 
Owen  Glendower  and  Richard  HI.,  and  Shakspearc  has  accordingly  availed  h^ 
self  of  the  tradition  in  a  manner  equally  poetical  and  striking ;  the  lormer  sajs  af 
himself, —  * 


—  **  At  my  nativity. 


The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes. 

Of  burnings  cre8»cta;  and,  at  my  birth. 

The  frame  and  huge  foundation  of  the  earth 

Khak'd  like  a  c^oward :— — 

Thr  goals  ran  from  the  mountains,  and  the  herds 

Wrre  strangely  clamorous  to  the  frightefl  fields:  '^ 

Henrp  i  V.  Part  i.  act.  iii.  sc.  1. 
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jod  Henry  YI.,  in  his  interview  with  Richard  in  the  Tower,  reproaching  the  ty- 
not  for  his  cruelties,  tells  him,  as  indicative  of  his  future  deeds,  that 

*  The  owl  shriek'd  at  thy  birth,  an  evil  sign ; 
The  night-crow  cried,  aboding  luckless  time  ; 
t)oga  howPd,  and  hideous  tempests  shook  down  trees ; 
The  raren  rook*d  her  on  the  chimney's  top, 
And  chattering  pies  in  dismal  discords  sung.** 

Heuty  IV,  Pari  III.  Act  T.  sc.  6. 

Dreams,  considered  as  prognostics  of  good  or  evil,  are  frequently  introduced 
hj  Shakspeare. 

**  My  dreams  win  sure  prove  ominous  to  day,** 

eiclaims  Andromache;  ^  while  Romeo  declares, 

**  My  dreams  presage  some  joy  ibl  news  at  hand."  Act  t.  sc.  1. 

lot  it  is  chiefly  as  precursors  of  misfortune  that  the  poet  has  availed  himself  of 
Ikeir  supposed  influence  as  omens  of  future  fate.  There  are  few  passages  in  his 
4amas  more  terrific  than  the  'dreams  of  Richard  the  Third  and  Clarence;  the 
hlter,  especially,  is  replete  vrith  the  most  fearful  imagery,  and  makes  the  blood 
nm  chill  with  horror. 

**  Demoniacal  voices  and  shrieks,  or  monitory  intimations  and  appearances" 
from  the  tutelary  genius  of  a  family,  were  likewise  imagined  to  precede  the  deaths 
if  important  individuals;  a  superstition  to  which  Shakspeare  alludes  in  the  follow- 
iog  lines  from  his  Troilus  and  Cressida : 

**  Troii.    Hark  I  you  are  call'd :  Some  say,  the  Genius  ao 

Cries,  Come  !  to  him  that  instantly  must  die.**  Act  ir.  sc.  4. 

This  superstition  was  formerly  very  prevalent  in  England,  and  still  prevails  in 

KTeral  districts  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  Highlands  of 

Scotland.     Howell  tells  us,  that  he  saw  at  a  lapidary's  in  1632,  a  monumental 

ilone,  prepared  for  four  persons  of  the  name  of  Oxenham,  before  the  death  of 

iich  of  whom,  the  inscription  stated  a  white  bird  to  have  appeared  and  fluttered 

noond  the  bed,  while  the  patient  was  in  the  last  agony  ;f  and  Glanville, 

iBDiarks  Mr  Scott,  mentions  one  family,  the  members  of  which  received  this 

solemn  sign  by  music,  the  sound  of  which  floated  from  the  family-residence,  and 

moied  to  die  in  a  neighbouring  ^  wood.     It  is  related,  that  several  of  the  great 

Highland  families  are  accustomed  to  receive  intimations  of  approaching  fate  by 

Amnestic  spirits  or  tutelary  genii,  who  sometimes  assume  the  form  of  a  bird  or  of 

I  bloody  spectre  of  a  tall  woman  dressed  in  white,  shrieking  wildly  round  the 

kouse.    Thus,  observes  Mr.  Pennant,  the  family  of  Rothmurcas  had  the  Bodach- 

n-dun,  or  the  Ghost  of  the  Hill;  the  Kinchardines,  the  Spectre  of  the  Bloody 

Band ;  Gartinley  house  was  haunted  by  Bodach-Gartin ;  and  Tullock  Gorms  by 

Haogb-Monlach,  or  the  Girl  with  the  Hairy  Left  Hand.    In  certain  places,  he 

lays,  the  death  of  the  people  is  supposed  to  be  foretold  by  the  cries  of  Benshie,  or 

the  Fairy's  Wife,  uttered  along  the  very  path  where  the  funeral  is  to  pass;  and 

il  has  been  added  by  others,  that  when  the  Benshie  becomes  visible,  she  appears 

m  the  shape  of  an  old  woman,  with  a  blue  mantle  and  streaming  hair. 

Of  this  omen,  and  of  another  of  a  similar  kind,  Mr.  Scott  has  made  his  usual 
poetical  use  in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  where  he  relates  of  Brian,  the  lone  Seer 
of  the  DeseH,  that 

**  Late  had  he  heard  in  prophet*s  dream, 
The  tetal  Ben-Shie*s  hoding  scream, 


*  TroOtM  and  Crr«ida,  act  ▼.  tc.  3.  t  Familiar  Letters,  edit.  1796.  p.  947. 

t  l^  of  tba  Lake,  p.  3». 
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Sounds,  too,  had  come  in  midnight  blast, 
or  charging  steeds,  careering  Tast 
Along  Benharrow's  shingly  side, 
Where  mortal  horseman  ne*er  might  ride.** 

This  last  passage,  he  informs  us,  *<is  still  believed  toanoounce  death  to  llr 
ancient  Highland  family  of  H*Lean  of  Lochbuy.  The  spirit  of  an  ancestor,  ilaia 
in  battle,  is  heard  to  gallop  along  a  stony  bank,  and  then  to  ride  thrice  arouai 
the  family-residence,  ringing  his  fairy  bridle,  and  thus  intimating  the  approachui 
calamity.'* 

That  the  apparition  of  the  Benshie,  and  the  whole  train  of  spectral  and  dc»i 
niacal  warnings,  were  in  full  force  inlreland  ,during  the  seventeenth  century,  vt 
have  numerous  proofs;  the  former  was  commonly  called  the  Shrieking  Womaa, 
and  of  the  latter  a  most  remarkable  instance  is  given  by  Mr.  Scott,  from  the  MS. 
Memoirs  of  the  accomplished  Lady  Fanshaw. 

**  Her  husband,  Sir  Richard,  and  she,  chanced,  during  their  abode  io  IreltDd,  to  visit  a  frical» 
the  bead  of  a  sept,  who  resided  in  the  anclenl  baronial  castle,  surrounded  with  a  mMt     At  ■!!• 
nigbl,  she  was  awakened  by  a  ghastly  and  supernatural  scream,  and  looking  out  oT  bed,  bcMtf,  If 
the  moonlight,  t  female  face  and  part  of  the  form  hovering  at  the  window.     The  diMaace  ftea 
the  ground,  as  well  as  the  circumstance  of  the  moat,  excluded  the  posiibilitj  tkat  what  ihetaMU 
was  of  this  world.     The  face  was  that  of  a  young  and  rather  handsome  wodmo,  InH  pale,  aei  f^ 
liair,  which  was  reddish,  loose  and  dishevelled.     The  dress,  which  l.ady  Faoshaw't  terror  Mail 
prevent  her  remarking  accurately,  was  that  of  the  ancient  Irish.     This  apparition  coatiaHil|i 
exhibit  itself  for  some  time,  and  then  vanished  with  two  shrieks  similar  to  that  wblcii  kai  Mi 
eicited  Lady  Fanshaw's  attention.    In  the  morning,  with  infinite  terror,  she  comnmBleatod  le  tot 
host  what  she  had  witnessed,  and  found  him  prepared  not  only  to  credit,  but  to  accooal  far  M 
apparition.     '  A  near  relation  of  my  family,'  said  he,  '  expired  last  night  Io  tbit  castle.    We 
disguised  our  certain  eipcctation  of  the  event  from  you,  lest  it  should  throw  a  cloud  over  At 
cheerrul  reception  which  was  your  due.     Now,  before  such  an  event  happens  Io  tbis  fanily  mi 
castle,  the  female  spectre  whom  you  have  seen  is  always  visible.     She  is  believed  Io  lie  tbe 
of  a  woman  of  Inferior  rank,  whom  one  of  my  ancestors  degraded  himself  by  narryiog,  and 
afterwards,  to  expiate  the  dishonour  done  to  his  family,  he  caused  to  be  drowaied  in  Ibe  oA 
moat.** 

Another  set  of  omens  predictive  of  disaster,  supernatural  agency,  and  death, 
was  drawn  from  the  appearances  of  lights,  tapers,  and  fires.  SVhen  a  flame  vai 
seen  by  night  resting  on  the  tops  of  soldiers'  lances,  or  playing  and  leapiag  If 
fits  among  the  masts  and  sails  of  a  ship,  it  was  deemed  the  presage  of  misfortinai 
of  defeat  in  battle  in  the  one  instance,  and  of  destruction  by  tempesl  to  tti 
other.  As  the  forerunner  of  a  storm,  Shakspeare  has  introduced  it  in  hit  TenpaK 
where  Ariel  says — 

— — ^—  **  .Sometimes  I'd  divide 

And  hum  in  many  places ;  on  the  top-mast. 

The  yards  and  bowsprit,  would  1  flame  distinctly. 

Then  meet  and  join.'*  Act  v.  sc.  9. 

It  was  also  conceived,  that  the  pn^sence  of  unearthly  beings,  ghostt,  i|Mrili^ 
and  demons,  was  instantly  announced  by  an  alteration  in  the  tint  of  the  UgMl 
which  hap|)eiied  to  In*  burning;  a  ^ory  |)opular  notion,  which  the  poet  adopts  ii 
his  Richard  the  Third,  the  tyrant  exclaiming,  as  he  awakens, 

**  The  ligktM  hum  blue'^ii  is  now  dead  midnight ; 
Cold  fearAil  drops  stand  on  my  tremhUng  flesh.— 
Methought,  the  souls  of  all  that  1  had  murder'd, 
Came  to  my  tent.'*  .^ct  i.  ae.  S. 

But  the  chief  sup4*rstition  annexed  to  this  branch  of  omens,  was  founded  on  tkf 
idea,  that  lights  and  fires,  commonly  called  corpse-candles  and  tomb-fires,  pnrcdii 
deaths  and  funerals;  an  article  of  iN'lief  which  was  eqiully  prevalent  among  tk 
Celtic  and  Teutonic  nations;  and  was  cherished  therefore  with  the  aamecraMit; 
in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  as  in  Scandinavia,  Germany,  and  England.    Ii 
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tbisislandy  during  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  generally  credited  by  the  common 
lieople,  that  when  a  person  was  about  to  die,  a  pale  flame  would  frequently  appear 
at  the  window  of  the  room  in  which  he  was  laid,  and,  after  pausing  there  for  a 
■oment,  would  glide  towards  the  church-yard,  minutely  tracing  the  path  where 
Ike  future  funeral  was  to  pass,  and  glowing  brightly,  for  a  time,  on  the  spot  where 
the  body  was  to  be  interred.  Sometimes,  however,  instead  of  lights,  a  procession 
W9»  teen  by  the  dim  light  of  the  moon :  ^^  there  have  bin  scene  some  in  the  night,'* 
■yi  the  English  Lavaterus,  ^*  when  the  moone  shin'd,  going  solemnlie  with  the 
,  according  to  the  custome  of  the  people,  or  standing  before  the  dores,  as  if 
bodie  were  to  be  carried  to  the  church  to  burying/*  *  In  Northumberland 
he  fancied  appearance  of  the  corpse-light  was  termed  seeing  the  Wafl*  (the  blast 
m  apiritj  of  the  person  whose  death  was  to  take  place. 

Is  Wales  this  superstition  was  formerly  so  general,  especially  in  the  counties 
if  Cardigan,  Caermarthen,  and  Pembroke,  thai  scarcely  any  individual  was 
■ypoied  to  die  without  the  previous  signal  of  a  corpse-candle.  Mr.  Davis,  a 
IrasbDiaD,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Baxter,  observes,  that 

**TlMy  are  called  candles,  from  their  resemblance,  not  of  the  body  of  the* candle,  bnt  the  fire; 
that  fire  doth  as  mach  resemble  material  candle-lights,  as  eggs  do  eggs :  saving  that  in 
jouniey,  these  candles  are  someUmes  visible,  and  sometimes  disappear ;  especially  if  any  one 
•  ■ear  to  them,  or  In  the  way  to  meet  them.  On  these  occasions  they  vanish,  hot  presently 
again  behind  the  ol>server,and  hold  on  their  course.  If  a  Utile  candle  is  seen,  of  a  pale  or 
coloiir,  then  follows  the  corpse,  cither  of  an  abortive,  or  some  infant ;  if  a  large  one,  then 
of  some  one  come  to  age.  If  there  be  seen  two,  three,  or  more,  of  different  sizes, — 
Mg,  tCNne  small, — then  shall  so  many  corpses  pass  together,  and  of  sach  ages  or  degrees.  If 
we  caadlet  come  from  different  places,  and  be  seen  to  meet,  the  corpses  will  do  the  same ;  and 
ffaBf  of  these  candles  be  seen  to  tarn  aside,  through  some  bye-path  leading  to  the  charch,  the 
corpse  win  lie  found  to  take  eiacUy  the  same  way."  f 


AflKNig  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  likewise,  the  same  species  of  omen  was  so 
japlicitiy  credited,  that  it  has  continued  in  force  even  to  the  present  day.  Of  this 
I.  Grant  has  given  us,  in  one  of  her  ingenious  essays,  a  most  remarkable  in-* 
and  on  the  authority,  too,  of  a  very  pious  and  sensible  clergyman,  who 
•as  accustomed,  she  says, 

**  To  90  forth  and  meditate  at  even ;  and  this  solitary  walk  he  always  directed  to  his  chnrch- 
M  wMch  was  situated  in  a  shaded  spot,  on  the  banks  of  a  river.  There,  In  a  dusky  October 
ke  took  hto  wonted  path,  and  lingered,  leaning  on  the  churchyard-wall,  till  it  became 
wken  he  saw  two  small  lights  rise  from  a  spot  within,  where  there  was  no  stone,  nor 
of  any  kind.  He  observed  the  course  these  lights  took,  and  saw  them  croM  the  river, 
ai  an  opposite  hamlet.  Presently  they  returned,  accompanied  by  a  larger  light,  which 
between  them,  till  they  arrived  at  the  place  from  which  the  first  two  set  out,  when  ail 
MeoMd  to  sink  Into  the  earth  together. 
"  Tbe  food  man  went  into  Uie  churchyard,  and  threw  a  few  stones  on  the  spot  where  the  lights 
I.  Nextraomiag  he  walked  out  early,  called  for  the  seiton,  and  shewed  him  the  place* 
kiBB  If  be  remembered  who  was  buried  there.  The  man  said,  that  many  years  ago,  Im 
borylng  in  that  spot,  two  young  chiklren,  belonging  to  a  blacksmith  on  the  opposite 
tbe  river,  who  was  now  a  very  old  man.  The  pastor  returned,  and  was  scarce  sat  down 
when  a  OMisage  came  to  hurry  him  to  come  over  to  pray  with  the  smith,  who  bad 
m  MKldeoly  lakeu  III,  and  who  died  next  day."  t 

Fiery  and  meteoreous  exhalations,  shooting  through  the  lower  regions  of  the 
r,  and  sinking  into  the  ground,  were  also  deemed  predictive  of  death.  The 
dKridiial  was  pointed  out  by  these  fires  either  falling  on  his  lands  or  garden,  or 
r  gleaming  with  a  lurid  light  over  the  family  burying-place.  Appearances  of 
ia  kind  were  called  tomb-fires  by  the  Scandinavians,  and  tan-toe  by  the  Welsh, 
ho  beliered  that  no  freeholder  died  without  a  meteor  having  been  seen  to  sparkle 

•  OTGlMMtct  and  Sptriti^.  157^>.  79. 

f  Vidr  Offow't  Provincial  Olotmry,  article  Popular  Superstitionii.  n.  2S2, 983. 

i  OtmCt  Emajtoa  tb«  SupcrstitioiM  ol  tbe  Highlaodcrs  of  Scotland,  vol.  L  p.  989, 961 . 
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and  vanish  on  his  estate.     In  fact,  as  Shakspeare  has  eipreased  it,  theif  could 
happen 

**  No  natural  exhalations  in  the  sky  :** 

hut  were  considered  as 


I 


«« 


prodigies,  and  signs. 


Abortives,  presages,  and  tongues  of  HesTen.** 

The  idea  that  sudden  and  fearful  noises  are  frequently  heard  before  detth  tabs 
place,  and  are  indications  of  such  an  event,  was  very  common  at  the  period  «f 
which  we  are  writing,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  this  country. 

**  It  happeneth  many  times,"  says  the  English  Lavaterui,  *'  that  when  meo  lye  sicke  flff  mm 
deadly  disease*  there  is  something  heard  going  in  the  chamber,  like  as  the  sicke  oien  were  woalc,  visa 
they  were  in  good  health :  yea  and  the  sicke  parties  themselves  do  many  times  beare  tbt  imh, 
and  by  and  by  gesse  what  will  come  to  passe.     And  divers  Umes  it  commelb  lo  passe,  thai 


some  of  our  acquaintance  or  friends  lye  a  dying,  albeit  they  are  many  miles  off,  yel  there  ars  an*  m 


great  stirrings  or  noises  heard.     Sometimes  we  think  that  the  bouse  will  tell  on 

some  massie  and  waightie  thing  telleth  downe  throughout  all  the  bouse,  reodring  and  malftiia  |i 

disordered  noise :  and  shortlie  within  few  monthes  after,  we  imderstand  that  Iboae  iMnp  bs^-  a 

pened,  the  very  same  houre  that  our  friends  departed  in.     There  be  some  men  of  whose  HhIk  I 

none  doth  dye,  but  that  they  observe  and  marke  some  signes  and  tokens  going  before :  as  thattkff 

heare  the  dores  and  windowes  open  and  shut,  that  some  thing  runneth  up  the  slalras,  or 

up  and  downe  the  house,  or  doth  some  one  or  other  such  like  thing. 

"  There  was  a  certain  parishe  priest,  a  very  honest  and  godly  man,  whom  1  knewe  vdl» 
In  the  plague  time  could  tell  beforehand,  when  any  of  his  parishe  should  dye.     For  in  the 
time  he  heard  a  noise  over  his  bed,  like  as  if  one  had  ihrowne  downe  a  sacfce  fall  of  con 
shoulders  !k  which  when  he  beard  he  would  say  :  Nowe  an  other  biddeth  me  farewcU. 
was  day,  he  used  to  Inquire  who  died  that  night,  or  who  was  taken  with  the  piagoe,  to  the  ca 
he  might  comfort  and  strengthen  them,  according  to  the  duty  of  a  good  pastonr. 

'*  In  Abbeys,  the  Monks,  servaunts  or  any  other  falling  sicke,  many  have  beard  In  Ibt 
preparation  of  chests  for  them,  in  such  sorte  as  the  coffin-makers  did  afterwards 
deede. 

"In  some  country  villages,  when  one  is  at  death's  dore,  many  times  there  are 
the  evening,  or  in  the  night,  digging  a  grave  in  the  Churcheyarde,  and  the  same  tke  nest  day  b 
so  found  digged,  as  ihese  men  did  heare  before."* 

The  next  class  of  superstitions  which  we  shall  notice  in  this  chapter,  is  thit 
depending  on  charms  and  spells,  a  fertile  source  of  knavery  and  credulity,  mi 
which  has  been  chiefly  exercised,  in  our  poet*s  time  and  since,  by  old  womea.  01 
this  occupation,  and  its  attendant  folly  and  imposition,  the  hard  has  givaa  m% 
sketch,  in  his  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  in  the  person  of  the  Old  WoBia  dt 
Brentford,  who  is  declared  by  Ford  to  be  ^'  a  witch,  a  quean,  an  old  eoieaim 
quean  I  —  We  arc  simple  men ;  we  do  not  know  what's  brought  to  past  under  tht 
profession  of  fortune-telling.  She  works  by  charms,  by  spells,  by  the  Ggure,  mi 
such  daubery  as  this  is;  beyond  our  element :  we  know  nothing.'*  —  Act  iv.  sc.S. 

That  women  of  this  description,  or  as  Scot  has  delineated  them,  in  one  in 
indeed,  deviating  from  the  portly  form  of  Shakspeare*s  cunning  Dame,  ** 
hollow-eied,  old,  beetle  browed  women,*'  f  were,  as  dealers  in  charms,  spells airi 
amulets,  a  very  numerous  tribe,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  ve  hait 
every  reason  to  believe,  from  contemporary  evidence ;  but  it  appears  that  Um 
trade  of  fortune-telling  was  then,  as  now,  chiefly  exercised  by  the  wandering  hoidi 
of  gipsies,  to  whose  name  and  characteristic  knavery  our  great  poet  allodes.  ii 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  where  the  Roman  complains  that  Cleopatra, 

"  Like  a  right  ffipsy,  hath.  tXftitt  and  loot^^  ,* 

BeguirU  him  to  the  very  heart  of  loss.**  Act  it.  ac.  IS.  ^ 

Of  this  wily  people,  of  the  juggle  refi'rred  to  in  these  lines,  and  of  their  pfo-    f 

j 

•  Of  OhoUen  aod  Spiriic«.  p.  77—79.  f  Di^coverie  of  Witchcraft,  p. 
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sifioo  of  fortune-telling,  Scot  thus  speaks  in  his  thirteenth  hook :  —  <'  The 
*^)ptians  juggling  witchcraft  or  sortilegie  standeth  much  in  fast  or  loose, 
hereof  though  I  have  written  somewhat  generallie  already  (p.  197),  yet  having 
ich  opportunitie  I  will  here  shew  some  of  their  particular  feats;  not  treating  of 
leir  common  tricks  which  is  so  tedious,  nor  of  their  fortune-telling  which  is  so 
ifMOus;  and  yet  both  of  them  meere  cousenages."  *  He  then  describes  two 
imes  of  fast  and  loose;  one  with  a  handkerchief,  and  the  other  with  whip-cords 
id  beads;  but  as  these  much  resemble  the  modern  trick  of  pricking  at  the  belt 
girdle,  explained  by  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  in  a  note  on  the  passage  just  quoted  from 
ir  poet,  it  will  not  tie  necessary  to  notice  them  further  in  this  place. 
To  palmistry,  indeed,  or  the  art  of  Divination  by  the  lines  of  the  hand,  Shak- 
«tre  has  allotted  a  great  part  of  the  second  scene,  in  the  first  act  of  Antony  and 
leqMitra,  no  doubt  induced  to  this  by  the  topographical  situation  of  the  opening 
liractera,  the  play  commencing  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt. 
He  has  also  occasionally  adverted  in  other  dramas  to  the  multitude  of  charms, 
^eils,  and  periapts  which  were  in  use  in  his  time ;  and  he  makes  La  Pucelle,  in 
Deordance  with  the  necromantic  powers  attributed  to  her,  solemnly  invoke  their 


**  Now  help,  ye  charming  spells,  and  periapts  \**^Henry  V.  Pari  I.  Act  v.  sc  3. 

ilaf,  to  adopt  the  expression  of  Scot,  he  who  **  should  go  about  to  recite  all 
juomes,  would  take  an  infinite  worke  in  hand  ,'*f  wo  shall  conline  ourselves  to 
■  Miumeration,  from  this  scarce  and  curious  writer,  of  the  evils  and  the  powers, 
grinat,  and  for,  which,  these  charms  were  sought;  and  shall  then  add  a  fen 
pedmens  of  their  nature,  force  and  composition.  It  appears  that  they  wero 
agerly  enquired  after  in  the  first  place  against  burning,  drowning,  pestilence, 
word,  and  famine,  against  thieves,  spirits,  witches,  and  diseases,  and  of  the  last 
hiiy  especially  against  the  venom  of  serpents,  scorpions  and  other  reptiles,  the 
■Bepsy,  the  king^s  evil,  and  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog ;  and  in  the  second,  to  enable 
he  wearer  to  release  a  woman  in  travail,  to  conjure  a  thorn  out  of  any  member, 
IT  a  boDC  out  of  the  throat,  to  open  all  locks  and  doors,  to  know  what  is  said  and 
kme  behind  our  backs,  to  endure  the  severest  tortures  without  shrinking,  etc.  etc. 

One  of  the  most  efficacious  of  these  charms,  was  a  periapt  or  tablet,  called  an 
igmms  JM.  This,  which  was  ordered  to  be  constantly  worn  round  the  neck, 
Miisted  of  a  little  cake,  having  the  impression  of  a  lamb  carrying  a  flag  on  one 
Ha,  mod  Christ* s  head  on  the  other;  and  in  the  qpntre  a  concavity  sufficiently 
k^B  to  contain  the  first  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  written  on  fine  paper,  in  a 
mw  tinaU  character.  It  was  a  spell  potent  to  protect  the  wearer  against  thunder 
■■ligblniog,  fire  and  water,  sin,  pestilence,  and  the  perils  of  childbirth.:}: 

A  charm  against  shot,  or  a  waistcoat  of  proof,  was  thus  to  he  obtained : — 

"  Oa  CbristsMt  dale  at  night,  a  thread  mutt  be  spoooe  of  flat,  by  a  little  virgine  girle,  in 
m  mune  of  the  dlydl :  and  it  must  be  by  hir  woven,  and  also  wrought  with  the  needle,  lo  the 
mH  ar  forepart  thereof  must  be  made  with  needle  worlte  two  heads;  on  the  head  at  the  right 
ii  mml  be  a  hat  and  a  long  beard ;  the  left  head  must  have  on  a  crowne,  and  it  must  be  so 
nrtMa,  Ibal  It  male  resemble  Belzebub,  and  on  each  side  of  the  wastcole  most  be  made  a  crosse.''$ 

That  aome  of  these  spells,  however,  were  not  carried  into  execution  with  quite 
a  Boch  ease  as  the  two  we  have  just  transcrit)ed,  will  be  evident  from  the  di- 
Bctiooa  annexed  to  the  following,  entitled  a  charm  for  one  possessed  : 

'*  Tke  poasessed  bodie  most  go  upon  his  or  hir  knees  to  the  church,  how  Carre  soever  it  be  off 
was  tktir  lodging ;  and  so  must  crcepe  without  going  out  of  the  wale,  being  the  common  high 
aie,  lo  Ibat  sort,  bow  fowie  and  durtie  soever  the  same  be ;  or  whatsoever  lie  in  the  wale,  not 
boBBiog  anic  thing  whatsoever,  untill  he  come  to  the  church,  where  he  must  hcarc  masse  devout- 
c,  aad  then  lollowetb  recoveries*  ** 

•  DrMwerie  of  Witchcraft,  p.  396.  f  Z^"'  P-  ^^  i  tbid  p.  930.  S70 

fMWp.  i3l.  **  /6i</.  p. 'i47. 
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It  appears,  notwithstanding,  that,  even  among  the  old  women  of  the  siilifiitb 
century,  there  could  be  found  some  who,  while  they  profited  by,  could,  il  tk 
same  time,  despise,  the  credulity  of  their  neighl)ours. 

'*  Ad  old  woman/'  says  Scol,  *'  that  healed  all  diseases  of  cattell  (for  the  wklch  the 
any  reward  hut  a  penie  and  a  loafe)  heing  seriooslie  eiamined  by  what  words  ibe 
things  to  passe,  confessed  that  after  she  had  touched  the  sicke  creature,  she  alvato 
mediallle;  saieng: 

**  My  loafe  in  my  lap, 

my  penie  in  my  pnnae ; 
Thou  art  nerer  the  better, 
and  1  am  never  the  wurase."  * 

The  same  author,  after  relating  the  terrible  curse  or  charm  of  SI.  AMbart 

against  thieves,  facetiously  adds, — 

'<  But  I  will  answer  this  cruell  cursse  with  another  cursse  farre  more  Bild  aad  dfU,  fv- 
formed  by  as  honest  a  man  (I  dare  saie)  as  he  that  made  the  other. — 

**  So  it  was,  that  a  certeine  sir  John,  with  seme  of  his  companle,  ooce  wdH  abniad  a  JaM^i 
and  in  a  moone  light  evening  robbed  a  millers  weire,  and  stole  all  bb  Met.     Tbe 
made  his  roone  to  SirJohn  himselfe,  who  willed  him  to  be  quiet ;  for  be  woald  soeoiM 
and  all  his  confederates,  with  bell«  booke  and  candell,  that  they  should  bara  hmH  Jay  of 
And  therefore  the  neit  sundaie,  Sir  John  got  him  to  the  pulpit,  with  bis  lorplliae  on  M 
and  his  stole  about  his  necke,  and  pronounced  these  words  following  in  Ibe  aodicDee  ef  tht 

All  you  that  have  stolne  the  miUer'a  ^eles, 

LaudaU  Dominum  dt  ccelU. 
And  all  they  that  have  consented  thereto, 

Benedictumu  Danuno, 

So  (saith  be)  there  is  sauce  for  your  teles  my  maisters.**  f 

A  third  portion  of  the  popular  creed  may  be  considered  Us  includiii^  tlie 
kinds  of  superstitious  Cures,  Preventatives,  and  Sympathies;  a  speciea  o( 
lity  which  has  suffered  little  diminution  even  in  the  present  day;  for^  though  tti 
materials  selected  for  the  purpose  be  diflerent,  the  folly  and  the  fraud  m  tti 
same.  Instead  of  animal  magnetism  and  metallic  tractors,  the  public  faith,  iatti 
days  of  Shakspearo,  rested,  with  implicit  confidence,  on  the  virtues  au|ipoaei  la 
be  inherent  in  l)ones,  precious  stones,  sympathetic  signs,  powders,  etc. ;  aad  thi 
poet,  accordingly,  has  occasionally  introduced  imagery  founded  on  these  imp- 
nary  qualities.  Thus,  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  the  high  value  which  SfajUk 
places  on  his  turquoise  ring,  m*as  derived  from  this  source,  the  turquoise  or  TM» 
stone  being  considered  as  inestimable  for  its  properties  of  indicating  the  hssB 
of  tlie  wearer  by  the  increase  or  decrease  of  its  colour,  and  for  its  protective  mm 
in  shielding  him  from  enmity  and  peril.  That  this  was  the  cause  of  Shylock's 
deep  re^nrt  for  the  loss  of  his  ring,  will  appear  probable  from  the  more  diiect  i^ 
timations  of  his  contemporaries,  jonson  and  Drayton;  tbe  former,  io  hisSe^Mi^ 
remarking  of  two  parasites,  that  they  would, 

** true,  as  turkoise  in  the  dear  lord's  riar, 

Look  well  or  iU  wiUi  biai.*'^ 

and  the  latter  declaring,  that 

^  The  tnrkesae,  »-~who  bapt  to  wear, 
la  often  kept  fWmi  periL'^f 

A  more  distinct  allusion  to  the  sanative  virtue  of  precious  stones,  is  lobe  ibsl 
in  the  celebrated  simile  in  As  You  Like  It : 

**  8weet  are  the  uses  of  adversitT: 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 

UVaM  >rt  a  preciouH  jenf  1  in  hiti  bead."        Art  ii.  ac.  I. 


*  l>iMr<i%rric  of  Witrhcraft,  p.  *i45.  J  Ibid.  |i.  *it».  AMi 

;  Sff  WhalU)'-*  \Viirlk«  <>f  Bt'ii  Jonwm.  §  (  luiJnH-r»*«  PcivU,  «cil.  \\.  p. 
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This  stone  or  jewel  was  supposed  to  secure  the  possessor  irom  toe  effects  pf 
poisoo,  and  to  be^  likewise,  a  sovereign  remedy  for  tne  stone. 

These  important  eS^cts  are  ascribed  to  it  by  numerous  writers  of  Shakspeare's 
time,  — by  Gesner;  *  by  Batman;  f  by  Maplett;  :|:  by  Fenton;  §  by  Lupton  ;  *^ 
$j  TopseD,  and,  subsequently,  by  Fuller,  f  f  It  even  formed,  very  early  indeed, 
I  psft  of  medical  treatment;  for  Lloyd,  in  his  '^  Treasure  of  helth,  recommends 
Is  exhibition  for  the  stone,  and  orders  it,  after  having  been  stampt^  to  be  *'  geven 
othepacyent  to  drinke  in  warme  wine." 

To  the  Beioar  stone  also  was  attributed  great  potency  in  expelling  the  plague 
ind  other  pestilential  diseases;  and  Gesner  has  given  it  an  origin  even  more  mar- 
rsUous  than  the  cures  for  which  it  has  been  celebrated|;  '<  when  the  hart  is  sick," 
«ys  he,  **  and  hath  eaten  many  serpents  for  his  recoverie,  he  is  brought  unto  so 
peat  a  heate,  that  he  hasteth  to  the  water,  and  there  covereth  his  body  unto  the 
rary  eares  and  eyes,  at  which  time  distilleth  many  teares  from  which  the  (Bezoar) 
itooe  is  gendered."  ^:|: 

The  Belemnites  or  hag-stones,  perforated  flints  hung  up  at  the  'bed*s  head,  to 
pnvent  the  night-mare,  or  in  stables  to  secure  the  horses  from  being  hag-ridden, 
nd  their  nunes  elf-knotted,  were  at  this  period  in  common  use.  To  one  of  the 
iMrstitious  evils  against  which  it  was  held  as  a  protective,  Shakspeare  alludes, 
li  kis  Romeo  and  Juliet,  where  Mercutio  exclaims — 


« 


This  is  that  very  Msb 


That  plats  the  manes  or  horses  in  the  night.**  Act  i.  so.  4. 

"Il  was  beUeved,"  remafln  Mr.  Dooce,  oommentlDg  on  this  passage,  "  that  certain  malignant 
pMls  whose  dellghl  was  to  wander  In  groves  and  pleasant  places,  assumed  occasionally  the  lihe- 
oT  vooMB  dolhed  in  white ;  that  in  this  character  they  sometimes  faannted  stables  in  the 
I,  carrying  In  their  hands  lapen  of  wax,  which  they  dropped  on  the  horses*  manes, 
plaitiflg  them  In  iaeitricable  knots,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  poor  animals  and  veia- 
af  their  nasters.  These  hags  are  mentioned  in  the  works  of  William  of  Aufergne,  bishop 
i  fivis  la  the  thirteenth  century.  There  is  a  very  uncommon  old  print  by  Hans  Borgroair 
to  thto  snliject.  A  witch  enters  the  stable  with  a  lighted  torch ;  and,  previously  to  the 
of  entangling  the  horse's  mane,  practises  her  enchantments  on  the  groom,  who  is  lying 
his  back,  and  apparently  influenced  by  the  nlght-mare."SS 


The  most  copious  account  of  the  preservative  and  curative  virtues  which  cre- 
hKtj  has  ascribed  to  precious  stones,  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  pages  of  Reginald 
haCy  who  appears  faithfully  and  minutely  to  have  recorded  the  superstitions  of 
ill  day. 

**  Mm  AfBi  (Ihey  sale)  hath  vertue  against  the  biting  of  scorpions  or  serpents.  It  is  written 
ht  I  wfll  DoC  stand  to  It)  that  It  maketh  a  man  eloquent,  and  procurelh  the  favour  of  princes ; 
■»  Ihal  the  fame  thereof  dooth  turn  awale  tempests.  Alectortus  Is  a  stone  about  the  bignesse 
Fa  heaae,  as  cleere  as  the  chrlstall,  taken  out  of  a  cocks  bdlle  which  hath  been  gelt  or  made  a 
^ftm  Umwt  years.    U  it  be  held  In  ones  mouth,  It  assuageth  thirst,  it  maketh  the  husband  to  love 

la  wife,  and  the  bearer  invincible : Chelidonios  is  a  stone  taken  out  of  a  swallowe,  which 

■Mk  BMlaDcholie :  howbeit,  some  authors  sale.  It  is  the  hearbe  whereby  the  swallowes  recover 
m  sight  of  their  joong,  even  if  their  eies  be  picked  oat  with  an  instrument.  Oeranites  is  taken 
il  of  a  crane  and  Draconites  out  of  a  dragon.  But  it  Is  to  be  noted,  that  sodi  stones  most  be  taken 
iS  of  llM  beUiesof  the  serpents,  beastsor  birds  (wherein  they  are)  whiles  they  live :  otherwise,  they 
mUk  awale  with  the  life,  and  so  they  retelne  the  veitues  of  those  starres  under  which  they  are. 
■aihysos  maketh  a  droonken  man  sober,  and  refresheth  the  vrit.  The  corall  preserveth  such 
s  kear  It  from  fascination  or  bewitching,  and  in  thb  respect  they  are  hanged  about  children's 
But  from  whence  that  superstiUon  is  derived,  and  who  invented  the  lie,  1  knowe  not : 


r 


De  Qoadnip.  Orip..  p.  66. 

BatiMii  uppoo  BaitaokNBDe  his  booke  De  proprietatibat  renun,  1689,  fol.  artiole  Botraz. 

A  GrrcB  FoTMt.  or  a  Natoral  History,  1667.  §  Secrete  Wonders  of  Nature,  4to.  1669. 

'*•  Fku  Book  oTNolable  Things,  44o. 
tt  TopMO's  HiHorj  of  HcrpenU.  1608.  fbl.,  p.  ISaand  Fullef't  Chofch  History,  p.  161. 
A  Qooicd  by  Bataan  on  Bartholone,  JL  XTiii.  e.  SO. 
j§  Illustration  of  Shakipcarc,  ¥ol.  ii.  p.  180, 181. 
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but  1  tee  bow  redie  the  people  are  to  give  credit  ihe reunio,  by  the  rouUltode  of  coralli  Ikat  vm 
enploied.  Heliotropius  tlauDcbelb  bloud,  drivetb  awaie  poitoni ,  prcsertelh  beallk :  yea,  ui 
lome  write  tbat  it  provoketb  raine,  and  darkenetb  tbe  sunne,  suffering  oot  him  Uwt  beardh  U  ii 
be  abused.  Hyacinthus  dootb  all  tbat  the  otber  dooth,  and  also  preserfetb  fron  lightcM^ 
Dinolbera  banged  about  tbe  necke»  collar,  or  yolie  of  any  creature,  tameth  it  prcacatlie.  A 
Topase  bealelb  the  lunalllie  person  of  his  passion  of  lunacie.  Aililes,  If  It  be  ihakeo,  inuniilfc 
as  if  there  were  a  little  stone  in  tbe  bellie  thereof:  it  is  good  for  the  blliDg  tlckoctac,  mi  li 
prevent  untimelie  birth.  Chalcedonius  niakeih  the  bearer  luckle  in  lawe.  quickenelli  Ibe  pum 
or  the  bodie,  and  is  force  also  against  tbe  illusions  of  tbe  divell,  and  pbantattleall  cogllatloMarWil 
of  melancholie.  Corneolus  mitigateth  the  beate  of  the  mind,  and  qnallfielh  mallee,  It 
bloudie  fluies.  Iris  helpeth  a  woman  to  speedy  deliverance,  and  makedi  rainebowct  lo 
A  Saphire  presenreth  tbe  members,  and  maketh  Ibem  livelle,  and  belpeth  ague*  and  gowts*  mi 
suffereth  not  tbe  bearer  to  be  afraid :  it  hath  verlue  against  venome,  and  lUielli  Macdiag  at  Iki 
nose,  being  often  put  thereto.  A  Smarag  is  good  for  the  eiesight,  and  maketb  oim  rich  aad  li^ 
quent.  Mepbis  (as  Aaron  and  Hermes  report  out  of  Alt>ertus  Magnus)  being  brokeo  into  powdOy 
and  droonke  with  water,  maketb  insensibililie  of  torture.  Hereby  you  may  undeniaiid,  ihtt  as 
Ood  bath  bestowed  upon  these  stones,  and  such  other  like  bodies,  most  eicdleot  and  woooteM 
venues :  lo  according  to  the  abundance  of  humane  superstitions  and  folUet,  many  asoibe  ■!• 
them  either  more  virtues,  or  others  than  they  have."  * 

This  passage  lias  been  closely  imitated  by  Drayton,  in  the  ninth  Nymphal  of 
his  Muse's  Elysium  ;  f  he  has  made,  however,  some  additions  to  (he  caUkgoai 
one  of  which  we  have  already  noticed,  and  another  will  be  shortly  quoted. 

Virtues  of  a  kind  equally  miraculous  were  attributed  to  bones  and  horns  ;  thoft 
Scot  tells  us,  that  a  bone  taken  out  of  a  carp's  head  staunches  blood  ;  that  tbr 
bone  in  a  hare's  loot  mitigates  tlie  cramp,  and  that  the  unicorn's  horn  is  inesti- 
mable ;  ^  and  were  we  to  enumerate  the  wonders  |)erformed  by  herbs,  we  ni^ 
fill  a  volume.  Many  of  tliem,  indeed,  were  considered  of  such  potency  as  Is 
render  the  persons  who  rightly  used  them,  either  invisible  or  invulnerable,  aal» 
therefore,  to  those  who  were  engaged  to  fight  a  legal  duel,  an  oath  was  adnuBis- 
tered,  purporting  ^'  that  they  had  ne  charme,  ne  herbe  of  vertue**  about  (hem. 

Several  diseases  were  held  to  be  incurable,  by  ordinary  means;  such  as  weu» 
warts,  the  king's  evil,  agues,  rickets,  and  ruptures;  and  the  remedies  wliicb  vere 
adopted  present  a  most  deplorable  instance  of  human  folly.  Tumours  wen^  to  be 
dis|)elledby  stroking  them  nine  times  with  a  dead  man's  hand,  and  the  e\il  M 
(he  royal  touch,  a  miraculous  power  supposed  to  have  been  first  eierci>ed  bv 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  to  have  been  since  hereditary  in  the  royal  line,  at 
bast  to  the  period  of  the  decease  of  Queen  Anne.  Of  the  discharge  of  this  im- 
portant function  by  the  Confessor,  and  of  its  regal  descent,  our  poet  has  lell  tb  a 
iiretty  accurate  description : — 

**  Malcolm.    — i—  Comes  the  king  forth,  I  pray  yoa? 

Doctor.    Ay,  Sir:  there  are  a  crew  of  wretched  aoula. 
That  stay  his  cure :  their  malady  convinces 
The  great  assay  of  art ;  but,  at  his  touch, 
Such  sanctity  hath  heaven  given  bis  hand. 
They  presently  amend. 

Macda^.    What's  the  disease  be  means? 

Mai.  Tis  called  the  evil : 

A  most  miraculous  work  in  this  good  king ; 
Which  often,  since  my  here-remain  in  England, 
I  have  seen  him  do.     I  low  he  solicits  heaven, 
Himself  best  knnws:  hut  strangely -viMted  people. 
All  swoln  and  ulcerous,  pitiftil  to  the  eye, 
Tbe  mere  drspair  of  surgery,  he  cures ; 
Hanging  a  golden  stamp  §  alK>ut  thrir  necks. 
Put  on  with  holy  prayers:  and  tis  spoken, 

'  niM>ovi'ri<>  Iff  Witchcraft,  p.  S93— S9C^  t  ChalmeM  s  Eogiiih  Poets,  voL  it.  p. 

:  ibid.  p.  306. 

6  Thi«i  goiiieu  $tamp  was  the  eois  called  an  angel,  from  the  figure  wbicb  il  hott,  aad  mm 

kliOlinfB. 
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To  the  sneceedin^  royalty  he  leaves 

The  healting  beQediction/'  Macbeth^  actiT.  sc.  8. 

That  Shakspeare  had  frequently  witnessed  Queen  Elizabeth's  exercise  of  this 
•itraordinary  gift,  is  very  probable;  for  it  appears  from  Laneham,  that  even  on 
her  visits  to  her  nobility,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  exerting  this  sanative  power. 
In  his  ^*  Account  of  the  Entertainment  at  Kenelworth  Castle,"  he  records  ^'  by 
bfr  highness  accustomed  mercy  and  charitee,  nyne  cured  of  the  peynful  and  dan- 
gerous diseaz  called  the  King's  Evil,  for  that  kings  and  queens  of  this  realm 
without  oolher  medsin  (than  by  touching  and  prayer)  only  doo  it."  * 

Most  of  the  superstitious  cures  for  warts  and  agues  remain  as  articles  of  popular 
credulity ;  but  the  niodeof  removing  ruptures  and  the  rickets  which  prevailed  at  this 
period,  and  for  some  centuries  before,  is  now  nearly,  if  not  altogether  extinct.  A 
youog  tree  was  split  longitudinally,  and  the  diseased  child,  being  stripped  naked, 
was  passed,  with  the  head  foremost,  thrice  through  the  fissure.  The  wounded 
tree  was  then  drawn  together  with  a  cord  so  as  to  unite  it  perfectly,  and  as  the 
tree  healed,  tlie  child  was  to  acquire  health  and  strength.  The  same  result  fol- 
liiwed  if  the  child  crept  through  a  stone  perforated  by  some  operation  of  Nature ; 
of  stones  of  this  kind  there  are  some  instances  in  Cornwall,  and  Mr.  Borlase  tells 
OS,  in  his  History  of  that  County,  that  there  was  one  of  this  description  in  the 
parish  of  Marden,  which  had  a  pejrforation  through  it  fourteen  inches  in  diameter, 
and  was  celebrated  for  its  cures  on  those  who  ventured,  under  these  complaints, 
to  travel  through  its  healing  aperture. 

The  doctrine  of  sympathetic  indications  and  cures  was  very  prevalent  during 
the  era  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  and  is  repeatedly  insisted  upon  by  the  writers  of 
thai  age.  One  of  the  most  generally  credited  of  these  was,  that  a  murdered  body 
Ued  upon  the  touch  or  approach  of  the  murderer ;  an  idea  which  has  not  only 
been  adopted  by  our  elder  bards  bs  poetically  striking,  but  has  been  adduced,  as 
a  truth,  by  some  of  our  very  grave  writers  in  prose.  Among  the  Dramatists  it 
will  he  sufficient  to  produce  Shakspeare,  who  represents  the  corpse  of  Henry 
Ibe  Sixth  as  bleeding  on  the  approach  of  the  Tyrant  Richard  : — 

**  O,  gentlemen, see,  see!  dead  Henry's  wounds 
Open  their  cougeaPd  months,  and  bleed  arresh ! 
Blush,  blusb,  thou  lump  of  Toul  deformity ; 
For  *tis  thy  presence  that  exhales  this  blood 
From  cold  and  empty  veins,  where  no  blood  dwells ; 
Thy  deed,  inhuman  and  unnatural, 
ProTokes  this  deluge  most  unnatural :"  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

4nd  Drayton  seems  to  have  been  a  iirm  believer  in  the  same  preternatural  elToct ; 
^  he  informs  us  in  his  forty-sixth  '*  Idea,**  that, 

**  I«  making  trial  of  a  murtber  wrought. 
If  the  vile  actors  of  the  heinous  deed, 
Near  the  dead  body  happily  be  brought, 
Oft*t  hath  been  prov'd  the  breathless  corps  will  bleed.**! 

•  Of  the  prose  authorities,  besides  Lupton,  and  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  mentioned  in 
the  notes  of  the  Variorum  Edition  of  our  author,  Lavaterus,  Reginald  Scot,  and 
King  James  may  be  quoted,  as  reposing  an  implicit  faith  in  the  miracle.  The 
first  of  these  writers  tells  us,  in  his  English  dress,  of  1572,  that  *' some  men 
tietMUg  slayne  by  theeves,  when  the  theeves  come  to  the  dead  body,  by  and  by 
lliere  gusheth  out  freshe  blood,  or  else  there  is  declaration  by  other  tokens,  that 
tlie  tlieefe  is  there  present  ;*'  and  he  then  adds,  '*  touching  these  and  other  such 

*  Nicbob's  Profrestes  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  vol.  i.:  and  Scot,  sprakinff  of  the  (iret^nKionR  of  the  French 
nvmarefas  U>  ran>  the  evil,  ob)i4>r«iii  of  E^lizaheth'H  practico,  that  ^  if  the  French  king  utH>  it  no  womM  than 
•Hit  Princcwe  diilh,  God  will  not  be  offended  thereat :  for  hir  majetitie  onelie  uwth  godlie  and  divine  praicr, 
«iiH  MMBe  aboM,  and  referreth  Ike  cure  to  God  and  to  the  phyMician,**  p.  S04,  a  report  which  rifleeti  great 
I  rrdit  on  her  Buu«stw*s  judgment  and  good  NenHc. 

t  CUwffs*f  English  Poets,  vol  iv.  p.  505. 
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marvellous  things  there  might  be  many  histories  and  testimoQies  alleaged.  M 
whosoever  readeth  this  booke,  may  call  to  their  remembraunce,  that  Iber  hai« 
seeoe  these  and  suche  like  things  themselves,  or  that  Ihey  have  beaid  fmm  rf 
their  freends  and  acquaintaunce  and  of  such  as  deserve  sufflcieot  credit.**  *  Tl» 
second,  in  1584,  justifying  what  he  terms  common  experience,  says,  '*  I  haia 
heard  by  credible  report,  and  I  have  read  many  grave  authors  coastantlie  aUrae, 
that  the  wound  of  a  man  murthered  reneweth  bleeding,  at  the  presence  of  a  deoa 
freend,  or  of  a  mortal!  enimie  ;*'f  and  the  third,  in  1603,  aaaerts,  that  **ui  a 
secret  murther,  if  the  dead  carkasse  bee  at  any  time  thereafter  handled  hy  Iha 
murtherer,  it  will  gush  out  of  bloud,  as  if  the  bloud  were  crying  to  the  bmea 
for  revenge  of  the  murtherer,  God  having  appointed  that  secret  aupenatunl 
signe,  for  triall  of  that  secred  unnaturall  crime.**:): 

The  influence  of  sympathy  or  aflection,  as  it  was  termed  at  the  period  of  which 
we  are  writing,  over  the  nassions  and  feelings  of  the  human  mind,  is  curiouslf 
though  correctly  exemplified  by  the  poet,  in  the  character  of  Shylock,  who  talk 
the  Duke-— 


w 


Some  men  there  are,  love  not  a  gaping  pig ; 

Some,  that  are  mad  if  tliej  l>ekold  a  cat ; 

And  others,  when  the  bag-pipe  aingt  i'  the  noae, 

Cannot  contain  their  urine ;  for  nfftetitm^ 

Miatress  of  passion,  sways  it  to  the  mootl 

or  what  it  tikes  and  loaths.**  Mtrckaui  of  F«Mre,  not  iv.  K.  I. 


Another  sympathy  mentioned  by  Shakspeare,  but  of  a  nature  wholly 
tious,  relates  to  the  Mandrake,  a  vegetable,  the  root  of  which  was  auppoaed  laba 
endued  with  animal  life,  and  to  shriek  so  horribly  when  drawn  out  of  the 
as  to  occasion  madness,  and  even  death,  in  those  who  made  the  attempt  :•— 


«  What  with  loathaome  smeHs/ 


And  shrieks  like  mandrakes  torn  out  of  the  earth, 

That  IiTing  mortals,  hearing  them,  run  mad ; 

O !  if  I  wake,  shaU  I  not  be  distraught  7^        Romoo  amd  JmHmi.  ad  iv.  k.  1 

exclaims  Juliet ;  and  Suflblk,  in  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  declares  that  every  joial 
of  his  body  should  curse  and  ban  his  enemies, 

**  Would  curses  kill,  as  doth  the  mandrake^s  groan.'^-^Act  iii.  ac.  t. 

To  avoid  these  dreadful  effects,  it  was  the  custom  of  those  who  collected  tluf 
root,  to  compel  some  animal  to  be  the  instrument  of  extraction,  and  conseqotol- 
ly  the  object  of  punishment. 

'*  I'hcy  doe  aflTyrme,"  says  Bulleine,  ''that  this  herbe  (the  Mandragora)  eofmoMh  of  *i 
leedc  or  tome  con\icted  dead  men :  and  also  without  the  death  of  some  ly tinge  thinge  it  caaaot  If 
drawnen  out  of  the  earth  lo  man's  use.  Therefore  they  did  tye  some  dogge  or  otber  ly^ing  Watf 
unto  the  roote  thereof  wylh  a  corde,  and  digged  the  earth  in  compasse  round  atiout,  and  ia  lit 
roranc  tyme  stoppM  their  own  eares  for  feare  of  the  terrible  shriek  and  cry  of  Ihit  Maadraek. 
In  whych  cry  it  doih  not  only  dye  ilselfe,  but  the  fearc  thereof  kyllclh  the  dogge  or  beasi  wkicft 
pulletb  it  out  of  the  earth."  S 

One  of  the  most  fantastic  sympathies  which  yet  lingers  in  the  popobr  creei 
is  fotmded  on  the  idea  that  when  a  person  is  seized  with  a  sudden  shivering,  soae 
one  is  walking  over  his  future  grave.  ^*  Probably,*'  n*marks  Mr.  Groae,  **  al 
persons  are  not  subject  to  this  sensation  ;  otherwise  the  inhabitants  of  those  pt- 
rishes,  whose  burial  grounds  lie  in  the  common  foot-path,  would  live  in  one  coa- 
Uoiial  m  of  shaking.'*** 

Of  all  the  modes  of  sympathetic  cnMlulity,  however,  none  was  more  pie%al<nl 

•  Of  OhoMci  and  Spirilet  walking  by  ayght.  p.  80.  f  Di«roverie  of  WitrhcnJil,  p.  311 

\  The  Wnrkes of  die  Mo«t  Hirh  and  Mi{(hl>  Prince  Jamefi.  fnl.  edit  1616.  p.  ISTi.    ThV  Una  i  i  It* 
iia«  Irtt  prihted  at  Ediaburicb  in  1&97,  aiid  m-zl  in  Umdnn^  1663,  4lo. 
$  Bulwarke  of  Defence  asaioat  Sickoew,  fol.  1  j7<J.  p.  41.  * '  Grotc*t  Proriarial  OloMwy.  p  «l 
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e  nign  of  James  the  First,  than  that  which  pretended  to  the  cure  of  wounds 
JiffMiffeff ;  no  stronger  proof,  indeed,  can  be  given  of  the  credulity  of  that 
Chan  that  Bacon  was  a  believer  in  the  sympathetic  cure  of  warts,  *  and,  with 
10  and  his  court,  in  the  efficacy  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby's  sympathetic  powder. 
Ua  far-famed  inedicine,  the  secret  of  which  King  James  obtained  from  Sir 
im,  it  is  said  by  the  Knight  himself,  in  his  Discourse  on  Sympathy,  that 
lames  Howel,  the  well-known  author  of  the  Letters,  was  indebted  for  a  cure, 
I  his  hand  was  severely  wounded  in  endeavouring  to  part  two  of  his  friends 
ged  in  a  duel.  The  King,  out  of  regard  to  Howel,  sent  him  his  own  surgeon ; 
I  gangrene  being  apprehended,  from  the  violence  of  the  inflammation,  the 
par  was  induced  to  apply  to  Sir  Kenelm,  of  whose  mode  of  treatment  he  had 
d  the  most^wonderful  accounts. 

I  aifced  him,*'  reUtct  Digby,  " for  any  Uiing  tbat  bad  the  blood  upon  it;  lo  be  presently 
kr  Ids  gtrter,  wherewUb  bis  band  was  first  boand ;  and  as  1  called  for  a  basoD  of  water,  as 
mid  wash  ny  hands,  I  took  a  bandnill  of  powder  of  vitriol,  which  I  bad  io  my  study,  and 
■lly  disolved  It.  As  soon  as  the  bloody  garter  was  brought  me,  I  put  it  within  the  bason, 
flag  lo  the  bitecim  what  Mr.  Howel  did,  who  stood  talldng  with  a  gentleman  in  a  corner  of 

r,  DOl  TCgardlog  at  all  what  I  was  doing ;  hot  he  started  suddenly  as  if  he  had  found 
alteration  bi  himsetf.  1  asked  him  what  he  ailed  ?  '  I  know  not  what  ailes  me ;  but 
a  thai  1  feel  oo  mora  paio.  Methloks  that  a  pleasiog  kiode  of  fireshnesse,  as  it  were  a  wet 
■iykin,  did  spread  over  my  hand,  which  bath  taken  away  the  ioflanimation  that  tormented 
afore.'  I  reply 'd,  *  Since  then  that  yoo  feel  already  so  good  effect  of  my  medicament,  I 
B  fOQ  lo  casl  away  all  your  playsters ;  only  keep  the  wound  clean,  and  in  a  moderate  temper 
III  beat  and  cold.'  This  was  presenUy  reported  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  a  little 
ta  the  king,  who  were  both  very  curious  to  know  the  circumstance  of  the  businesse,  which 
after  dinner  I  took  the  garter  out  of  the  water,  and  put  it  to  dry  before  a  great  fire.    It 

dry,  hot  Mr.  Howel's  servant  came  running  that  his  master  felt  as  much  burning  as 
be  had  done,  if  not  more :  for  the  heat  was  such  as  if  bis  hand  were  twiit  coles  of  fire.  I 
ered,  althoogh  that  had  happened  at  present,  yet  he  should  find  ease  In  a  short  time ;  for  I 
the  reason  of  this  new  accident,  and  would  provide  accordingly ;  for  his  master  should  be 
Onao  that  inflammation,  it  may  be  before  he  could  possibly  return  to  him :  but  in  case  he 
I  ao  ease,  1  wished  him  to  come  presently  back  again ;  if  not,  be  might  forbear  coming. 
eapoQ  be  went ;  and  at  the  instant  I  did  put  again  the  garter  into  the  water,  thereupon  he 
I  kb  roaster  without  any  pain  at  all.  To  be  brief,  there  was  no  sense  of  pain  afterward ;  but 
a  Ive  or  sli  dayes  the  wounds  were  cicatrized,  and  enUrely  healed."  f 

a  this  marvellous  cure,  which  may  in  truth  be  attributed  to  the  dismission 
le  plasters,  we  may  add  that  a  similar  sanative  and  sympathetic  power  was 
»ived  to  subsist  between  the  wounds  and  the  instrument  which  inflicted  them, 
a  anointing  the  weapon  with  a  salve,  or  stroking  it  in  a  peculiar  manner,  had 
mmediate  effect  on  the  wounded  person. 

They  eao  remedie,*'  says  Scot,  "  aoie  stranger,  aod  him  that  is  alisent,  with  that  vetietword 
wvith  they  are  wounded.  Yea,  and  that  which  is  beyond  all  admiraUon,  if  they  stroke  the 
ia  upwards  with  their  fingers,  the  partle  shall  feele  no  peine:  whereas  if  they  drawe  their 
isdowoewards  thereupon,  the  partie  wounded  shall  feele  InloUerable  paine.''  X 

adependent  of  the  superstitions  which  we  have  thus  classed  under  distinct 
la,  there  remain  several  to  be  noticed,  not  clearly  rcfcrriblc  to  any  part  of  the 
ra  arrangement ;  but  which  cannot  with  propriety  be  omitted.  These  may, 
«iwe,  be  collected  under  the  term  miscellaneous,  which  will  be  found  to  in- 
le  many  curious  particulars,  in  no  slight  degree  illustrative  of  the  subject  un- 
consideration. 

n  the  Tempest,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  act,  the  poet  represents  Pros- 
Vide  BaconS  Natural  lliKUtry,  Century  i.  No.  997,  998. 
Digby '■  DiMOune  upon  the  Sympatbctic  Powder,  p.  6.  ^<  Disco>eric  of  Wftchcraft,  p.  *2iH^. 


«{ 


grind  their  joinU 


With  dry  conTulsions ;  shorten  up  their  f  inewi 

With  aged  cramps  ;  and  more  pinch  -spotted  make  them. 

Than  pard,  or  cat  o*mountain. 

Hark,  [exclaims  Ariei)  they  roar. 
Protpero.    Let  (hem  be  hunted  soundly.**  Ttwipttt,  act  It.  tc  1. 

The  punishmenU  which  our  poet  has  assigned  to  sinners  in  the  infernal  rr- 
Kions,  are  most  prohably  founded  on  the  fictions  of  the  monies,  who,  not  cot- 
tent  with  the  infliction  of  mere  fire  as  a  source  of  torment,  coDdemn  tlw 
damned  to  8ufl*er  the  alternations  of  heat  and  cold  ;  to  experience  ttie  cravings  of 
oxtreme  hunger  and  thirst,  and  to  be  driven  by  whirlwinds  through  the  im- 
monsity  of  space.  In  correspondence  with  those  legendary  horrors,  an*  tV 
descriptions  attributed  to  Claudio  in  Measure  for  Measure,  and  to  the  Gbo$t  ii 
llamlct ; — 

"  Claudio.    Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where ; 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot : 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod  ;  and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  flooiU,  or  to  reside. 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ico ; 
To  be  imprisoii'd  in  the  viewless  winds. 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendent  world  ;  or  to  bo  worse  than  worst 
ortboHT,  that  lawl(*f(s  and  uncertain  thoughts 
Imagine  howling  I-— 'tis  too  horrible  !  Mtatnrt  for  Measmrt,  act  lit.  sc  I- 


**  I  am  thy  father's  spirit; 


a 
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pero  and  Ariel  setting  on  spirits,  in  the  shape  of  hounds,  to  hunt  Slepliiiio  aai 
Trinculo,  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  noise  or  hunters  is  heard.     Thif  spedeirf 
diabolical  or  spectral  chase  was  a  popular  article  of  belief,  and  is  paBtiawi    | 
or  alluded  to  in  many  of  the  numerous  books  which  were  wrilteo,  durlBglMi    { 
period,  on  devils  and  spectres.     Lavaterus,  treating  of  the  rarioua  modes  ii 
which  spirits  act,  says,  ''heereunto  belongeth  those  things  which  are  remlBi 
touching  the  chasing  or  hunting  of  Divels,  and  also  of  the  daunoes  of  deal 
men,  which  are  of  sundrie  sortes.    I  have  heard  of  some  which  hare  aTOUchrd, 
that  they  have  seene  them ;"  "  and  in  a  translation  from  the  French  of  PtpCer 
de  Loier*s  *'  Treatise  of  Spectres,"  pubHshed  in  160d,  a  chase  of  thb  kind  if 
mentioned  under  the  appellation  of  *' Arthur's  Chase,*'   *' which  many,'*  ob- 
serves this  writer,   *'  believe  to  be  in  France,  and  think  thai  it  is  a  kennel  of 
black  dogs,  followed  by  unknown  huntsmen,  with  an  exceeding  great  souai 
of  horns,  as  if  it  was  a  very  hunting  of  some  wild  beast.'* 

Of  a  chase  of  this  supernatural  description,  Boccacio,  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, made  an  admirable  use  in  his  terrific  tale  of  Theodore  and  Honoria ;  a 
narrative  which  has  received  new  charms  and  additional  horrors  from  the 
masterly  imitation  of  Dryden ;  and  in  our  own  days  the  same  impresrifs 
superstition  has  been  productive  of  a  like  efTect  in  the  spirited  ballad  of  Burger. 

The  hell-hounds  of  Shakspeare  appear  to  be  sufficiently  formidable;  for, 
not  merely  commissioned  to  hunt  their  victims,  they  are  ordered, 
goblins,  to 


— — ^    —  — g —  —  y 

I>oom'(l  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night ; 

And  for  the  day,  coiifinnl  to  fast  in  fires, 

Till  the  foul  crimes,  done  in  my  days  ofnatare. 

Are  burnt  and  purg'd  a\^ay."  Hamief,  act  i.  tc.  5. 

Imagery  somewhat  similar  to  this  may  be  found  in  the  vulgar  Latin  \or»ion  *^ 

'  Of  Gho»te4  and  Spir.:«  h  walking  by  u}gbl,  p.  95. 
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19/  and  in  the  Inferno  and  Purgatorio  of  Dante;  f  but  Shakspeare  had 
Hilhorities  in  his  own  language.  An  old  homily,  quoted  by  Dr.  Farmer, 
if  the  pains  of  hell,  says  *'  the  fyrste  is  fyre  that  ever  brenneth,  and 
'6lh  lighte;  the  seconde  is  passying  cold,  that  yf  a  greate  hylle  of  fyre 
therein,  it  shold  torne  to  yce  ;**  and  Chaucer,  in  his  *^  Assemblie  of 
k»cribing  the  situation  of  souls  in  hell,  declares  that 

—  *'  breakers  of  the  lawe,  sothe  to  saine, 
Aod  iickerous  Tolke,  after  that  they  been  dede 
8hall  whirle  about  the  world  alway  io  paiiie 
Till  many  a  world  be  passed.**  i 

He  doctrine  is  taught  in  that  once  popular  and  curious  old  work  *'  The 
(*s  Calendar,"  which  so  frequently  issued  from  the  presses  of  Wynkyn 
S  Pynson,  and  Julian  Notary.  Among  the  torments  of  the  damned, 
numerated 


"  is  fire  so  bote  to  rekenne 


That  no  manere  of  thynge  may  slekenne. 
The  secunde  is  colde  as  seith  some 
That  no  bete  of  fire  may  OTer  come  ;** 

vSf  describing  the  punishment  of  the  Envious,  says, — **  I  have  seen  in 
i  frozen  as  ice,  wherein  the  envioun  men  and  women  were  plunged  unto 
;  and  then  suddenly  came  over  them  a  right  cold  and  a  great  wind, 
ed  and  pained  them  right  sore,  and  when  they  would  evite  and  eschew 
(rful  blasts  of  the  wind,  they  plunged  into  water  with  great  shouts  and 
lentable  to  hear;*'§  and  again  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  same 
\  related,  as  the  reward  of  them  that  keep  the  ten  commandments  of  the 
[t 

— —  "  a  great  fW>ste  in  a  water  rounes 

And  after  a  bytter  wynde  comes 

W  biche  gothe  through  the  soules  with  yre." 

**  Songes  and  Sonnets,"  also,  by  Lord  Surrey,  and  others,  which  were 
iahed  in  1557,  the  pains  of  hell  are  depicted  as  partaking  of  the  like 
M — 


M 


The  soules  that  lacked  grace 
Which  lye  in  bitter  paine. 
Are  not  in  suche  a  place, 
As  foolish  folke  do  faine : 

Tormented  all  with^«. 
And  boyle  in  leade  againe — 

Then  cast  in  frostn  piie$. 

To  yr«««  there  oertein  howres.**  ** 

*  and  thirst,  as  forming  part  of  the  sufferings  of  the  damned,  are  alluded 
ucer  in  his  Parson's  Tale,  f  f  and  by  Nash  in  one  of  his  numerous  pam- 

■ium  calorem  transeat  ab  aquis  niTium."  In  the  paraphrase  on  Genesis,  by  Cedmoo  the  Saion 
le  imagery  may  be  found. 

lerablc  |M>et  aod  monk,  who  fiourished  in  the  teTenth  century,  Mr.  Turner  has  given  us  a  Tery 
ceount,  Uigether  with  a  Tersiaii  of  some  parts  of  his  paraphraite.  One  of  these  is  a  picture  of 
Sgioos,  in  which  he  says,— 

**  There  comes  at  last 
the  eastern  wind, 
the  cold  frost 
mingling  with  the  fires.** 

Hist,  of  the  Ando-Saxons,  9d  edit.  4to.  1807. 
vol.  ii.  p.  909.  et  seq. 

ni  8S.    Purgat  c.  tii.  31.  %  Chalmers's  English  Poets,  vol.  i.  p.  330. 

(T^pographiad  Aniiquities,  toI.  ii.  p.  634,  698. 
Ws  English  Poets,  to!  ii.  p.  491. 

!•'•  English  Poets,  Tol.  i.  p.  149. — **  The  mesere  of  helle  shnl  be  in  dcfaato  of  mete  and  drink. 
th  thus  by  Moyses  \  They  sha!  be  wasted  with  honger,  &c.** 
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phletfl :  ''  Whether/'  says  he,  speaking  of  hell,  *'  it  be  a  place  of  tiofffor,  atadi^ 
and  darkness,  where  men  see  nieat,  but  can  get  none,  and  are  efer  thrifty.**  * 

Heywood  in  hU  '<  Hierarchie  of  Angels/*  f  and  Milton  in  hia  '^Piradiae  Lost," 
have  adopted  Claudio*s  description  of  the  infernal  abode  with  regtnl  to  the  ial«- 
change  of  heat  and  cold ;  the  picture  which  the  latter  has  drawn  oompieteiy  ill 
up  the  outline  of  Shakspeare : — 

•*  Bejond  — —  t  Aroien  oontinent  • 

Lies  dark  and  wild,  beat  wiUi  perpetual  ttoims 

Ofwhiriwiod  and  dire  hail— — 

Thither  by  harpy-fooCed  furies  hard. 

At  certain  rerolutions.  all  the  damnM 

Are  brought ;  and  feel  by  turns  the  bitter  change 

or  fierce  extremes,  extremes  by  change  more  fierce. 

From  beds  of  raging  fire,  to  starTC  in  ice 

Their  soft  ethereal  warmth,  and  there  to  pine 

ImmoTable,  infixed,  and  firozen  round. 

Periods  of  time,  thence  hurried  baek.  to  fire.**^ 

The  Platonic  doctrine  or  superstition  relative  to  the  harmony  of  the  apheret,  aal 
of  the  human  soul,  was  a  favourite  embellishment,  both  in  prose  and  poelrf, 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Boaiar, 
Milton,  have  all  adopted  it  as  a  mode  of  illustration,  and  it  forms,  in  the  wnki 
of  our  great  Dramatist,  one  of  his  most  splendid  and  beautiful  paaaagea: 

**  How  sweet  the  moon-light  sleeps  upon  this  bank ! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears ;  soft  stillness,  and  the  night, 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sir,  Jessica  :  Look,  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold  ; 
There*8  not  the  smallest  orb,  which  thou  behold'st. 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Htill  quiring  to  the  young-ey*d  cherubins : 
Kuch  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls ; 
But,  whilst  this  muddy  yetture  of  decay 
Uoth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it.** 

Merchant  ofVenictf  act  iii.  tc  I. 

The  opinion  of  Plato,  as  expressed  in  the  tenth  book  of  his  *' Republic" §  ad 
in  his  ''Timsus,"  represents  the  music  of  the  spheres  as  so  rapid,  aweat,  ui 
variously  inflected,  as  to  exceed  all  power  in  the  human  ear  to  measure  ill 
proportions,  and  consequently  it  is  not  to  be  heard  of  man,  while  reatdeat  la 
this  flesfily  mould.  The  same  species  of  harmony  is  averred  by  Hooker**  aal 
Shakspeare  to  reside  in  the  human  soul ;  but,  says  the  latter,  *'  whilst  this  naMj 
vesture  of  decay  doth  grossly  close  this  music  in,  we  cannot  hear  it:*'  tbatii^ 
whilst  the  soul  is  immured  in  the  body,  it  is  neither  conscious  of  its  own  haniMNiy» 
nor  of  that  existing  in  the  spheres ;  but  no  sooner  shall  it  be  freed  from  this  inoM" 
brance,  and  l)ecome  a  pure  spirit,  than  it  shall  be  sensible  both  to  its  own  cooeori 
of  swiM*t  sounds,  and  to  that  diapason  or  concentus  which  is  addressed  by  the  niof 
muses  or  syrens  to  the  Supreme  Being, 

^  Thst  iindiiiliirlied  fiong  of  pure  concent. 
Aye  Ming  before  the  sapphire-rolour'd  throne, 
To  lliin  that  Hitn  thereon."  t| 

Of  thr  Aarious  siii)orstitions  n'lative  to  the  Moon,  which  prevailed  in  the  difi 
of  Shakspeare,  a  few  are  still  retained.     The  most  common  is  that  founded  on  tk 

*  Plercp  PennilcM,  hi*  Supplimtion  to  the  Diul.  I£>96.  f  Folio.  1635  p.  S4S. 

%  Pani«U»e  UmI,  book  ti.  I  567,  vl  mk). 

§  £k  yfSf  /«,  Sec.     De  Republ.  lib.  l.  p.  5*i0.  Liiflg.  1590      Viilc  Todd's  Miilon.  vol.  vii  ol  61 

**  *  Siirli  notwith«tan(liii^.  i»  the  force  thtre  of  ( mantcal  harmunj),  aiid  to  plewinf  eiVelB  it  Wlh  « 
^rry  |wrt  of  nian  which  m  most  di«ioe,  thai  Mmie  ha\e  b«*en  thereby  induced  to  think*  thnt  the  md 
hj  nature  i%  or  haih  iii  it  liarmonT  *"->  Fifth  B'H>k  of  Ec<  leiii«<>tical  Foliiy,  published  Pioglf  m  ''^ 

**  ^     •  •      M.M.M*    ^ol     fii.  p.  53. 
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of  a  humaii  creature  being  imprisoned  in  this  beautiful  planet.  The  culprit 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  sinner  recorded  in  Numbers,  chap.  xv.  ▼.  32., 
rho  was  found  gathering  sticks  upon  the  sabbath  day;  a  crime  to  which  Chaucer 
wm  added  the  iniquity  of  theft;  for  he  describes,  this  singular  inhabitant  as 

"  Bearing  a  boah  of  thornea  oa  hia  backe. 
Which  for  hia  tk^  might  clime  no  ner  the  hcTen.**  * 

the  Italians,  however,  appropriate  this  luminary  for  the  residence  of  Cain,  and 
Nie  of  their  early  poets  even  speaks  of  the  planet  under  the  term  of  *^  Caino  e  le 
ipine.**  *{*  Shakspeare,  with  his  usual  attention  to  propriety  of  character,  attributes 
I  belief  in  this  superstition  to  the  monster  Caliban : 

**  Cnlib.    Haat  thou  not  dropped  flrom  heaven  ? 

Siepk,    Out  o*the  moon,  1  do  aaaure  thee :  1  waa  the  man  in  the  moon,  when  time  waa. 

Co/.    I  have  aeen  thee  in  her,  and  1  do  adore  thee ; 
Mjr  miatreaa  ahewed  me  thee,  thy  dog  and  bush.*'  Tempest ^  act  iii.  ac.  1. 

The  Influence  of  the  moon  over  diseases  bodily  and  intellectual ;  its  virtue  in  all 
■(gifsl  rites;  its  appearances  as  predictive  of  evil  and  good,  and  its  power  over 
ki  weather  and  over  many  of  the  minor  concerns  of  life,  such  as  the  gathering 
tf  heilMy  the  killing  of  animals  for  the  table,  etc.  etc.  were  much  more  firmly  and 
■iversally  accredited  in  the  sixteenth  century  than  at  present;  although  we 
nst  admit,  that  traces  of  all  these  credulities  may  still  be  found ;  and  that  in 
■odical  science,  the  doctrine  of  lunar  influence  still,  and  to  a  certain  extent  pei^ 
km  with  probability,  exists. 

afhakspeare  addresses  the  moon  as  the ''sovereign  mistress  of  true  melancholy;'*:^ 
Ml  us,  that  when  ''  she  comes  more  near  to  the  earth  than  she  was  wont,"  she 
'  Bakes  men  mad  ;'*  §  and  that,  when  she  is  ''  pale  in  her  anger — rheumatic 
iseases  do  abound. *'*f    He  tells  us,  also,  through  the  medium  of  Hecate,  that 

**  Upon  the  comer  or  the  moon 
There  hanga  a  vaporoua  drop  profound," 

r  power  to  compel  the  obedience  of  infernal  spirits ;  f  f  and  that  its  eclipses,:}:^ 
i  amnguine  colour,  ^  audits  apparent  multiplication,  ***  are  certainj prognostics 
\  disaster. 

To  kill  hogs,  to  collect  herbs,  and  to  sow  seed,  when  the  moon  was  increasing, 
«0  deemed  a  most  essential  observance ;  the  bacon  was  better,  the  plants  more 
bdiTey  and  the  crops  more  abundant  in  consequence  of  this  attention.  Implicit 
■i6deiiee  was  also  placed  in  the  new  moon  as  a  prognosticator  of  the  weather, 
BCOffdiDg  to  its  positk>n,  or  the  curvature  of  its  horns ;  and  it  was  hailed  by  bless- 
iga  and  supplications;  the  women  especially,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  were 
tcttstomed  to  curtesy  to  the  new  moon,  and  on  the  first  night  of  its  appearance 
be  Donurried  part  of  the  sex  would  frequently,  sitting  astride  on  a  gate  or  stile, 
ivoke  its  influence  in  the  following  curious  terms :  — 

**  An  hail  to  the  Moon,  all  hail  to  thee, 
I  prithee  good  moon  declare  to  me, 
Thia  night  who  my  husband  shall  be.*^ 

The  credulity  of  the  country  was  particularly  directed  at  this  period,  including 
:lie  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  beginning  or  the  seventeenth  century, 
towards  the  numerous  relations  of  the  existence  of  monsters  of  various  kinds ;  and 
Shakspeare,  who  more  than  any  other  poet  availed  himself  of  the  superstitious 
bDies  of  his  time,  hath  repeatedly  bfth  introduced,  and  satirized,  these  objects. 


*  ChnkMrs't  Bi«fi«h  Poets,  vol  i.  p.  296.  col.  1. 
X  Aotonj  and  Claopalnu  act  iv.  sc  9. 
**  MkinuD»cf^Ni|Hit*s  Drcfim,  act  il  tc.  3. 
It  \^tw.  «ct  I  sc  3.;  Othello,  act  ▼.  sc.  % 
**'  K.  Mo,  act  iv.  80. 3. 


t  Dante's  Inferno,  cant.  xx. 

$  Othello,  act  ▼.  se.  % 

ft  Marbeth,  act  iii.  sc.  5. 

%%  Hichard  the  Second,  act  U.  sc.  4 


It  •• 


It  is,  also,  very  probable  that  the  attention  of  Shakspoaro  was  still  further  dravi 
to  those  headless  monsters  by  the  labours  of  the  engraver ;  for  in  Esto's  editioo  o( 
Maundeville's  Travels,  an  attempt  is  made  to  delineate  one  of  these  deformities. 
who  is  repnv«*nted  with  the  eyes,  noS4*,  and  mouth  situnttul  on  the  breast  and 
stomarh ;  and  in  a  translation  of  Ralegh's  tiuiana  into  Latin,  by  llulsi*,  in  1599.  a 
siiniKir  plate  is  given,  ff 

That  our  author  viewed  this  partiality  in  the  public  mind  for  monders  ^n^ 

•  Piioin*,  p.  389. 

iThe  Dinnnpric  oftho  l^rvr,  Ricli,  and  Bi'aulifiil  Empire  nf  (fitiaiui.  with  a  rrlatimi  of  the  Offtalai' 
iU*n  Ciiie  (iTMaiiiia,  which  th«r  S|ianiard«  call  El  Donuiii.    Perf<»nne(l  in  1ji95,  bj  Sir  \V.  Ralcfk.   b- 
priiili-il  at  I^Hid<Hi  hj  Roh.  Hfilnuwm,  lliQG.l 

t  The  lliitorif  iif  the  Wi»rld.  ComiiMHily  calletl.  The  Natural  l1i%tii*io  of  C,  Pliniiia  SmmdiM.  'IW** 
IntcHi  iotii  Kn|li«h  liy  Philcmuu  lliillaad,  Doctor  iu  Pliyticko.  IxMidon,  printed  by  Adan  Islip.  IM.  «ai  > 
p.  I&l.  b«Mik  \ii.  rhap.  3. 

9  llolUmiN  Plinv.  %nl.  i.  p.  W.  biMik  v.  chap.  8.  **  ibid.  p.  IW. 

tt  The  tiilr  (»f  thin  witrk  in.  **  llrcrin  et  admiranila  l>4*M*ri(>ti«>  Itepni  GuiaoK.  aiiri  abtoidaaliMM.  ■ 
AnM>ricn  *^  Ii  i«  accompanied  by  n  map,  engraved  by  lloudiii«,  <»n  «»hich  are  drawn  new  hoBiim.  w4k 
their  heads  beoenth  their  niuiulderft. 


t 
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as  articles  of,  and  exciters  of  the  popular  belief.  His  CalitMUi,  a  miNialflr  of  Ui 
own  creation,  and,  |)octicallY  considered,  one  of  the  most  striking  products  of  lii 
imagination,  will  be  noticed  at  length  in  another  place,  and  we  shall  btfo  eoa- 
line  ourselves  to  his  description  of  the  monsters  which,  as  objects  of  hiatorkri 
reconi,  had  lately  become  the  theme  of  credulous  wonder  and  general  speciilatioa. 
Othello,  in  his  speech  before  the  senators,  familiarly  alludes  to 

«—  '*  the  Caonibals  that  each  other  eat,  f 

The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  wrhoae  beads 

l)o  grow  beneath  their  i houldert :  **  Act  i.  tc  3.  | 

and  Gonzaga,  in  the  Tempest,  exclaims:  ! 

**  Who  would  believe  that  there  were  mountaincen, 

Dewlapp'd  like  bulls,  whooe  thro^ta  had  hanging  at  tliem  j 

Walleta  of  flesh  ?  or  that  there  were  such  men. 

Whose  heads  stood  in  their  breasts  **  Act  iii.  tc  S. 

These  monsters,  and  many  others,  which  had  been  described  in  the  editioaarf 
Maundev]lle*s  Travels,  pubHshed  by  Wynkyn  De  Wordo  and  Pynson  In  149^^   j 
1503,  etc.  were  revived,  with  fresh  claims  to  belief,  by  the  voyagers  and  nalnni 
historians  of  the  poet's  age.     In  1581,  Professor  Batman  fprin ted  his  **  Doom, 
warning  all  men  to  the  judgmente,'*  in  which  not  only  the  Anthropophagi,  wb 
eat  man*s  flesh,  are  mentioned,  but  various  other  races,  such  as  tlie  OEUiinm 
with  four  eyes,  the  Hippopodes,  with  their  nether  parts  like  horses,  the 
with  one  eye  in  the  forehead,  etc.  etc.,  and  to  these  he  adds  *^  men  called  ]|< 
|)oli,  who  have  no  head,  but  a  face  in  their  breaste.'*  *     In  1596  these  manrii 
were  corroborated  by  Sir  Walter  Ralegh's  ''  Discoverie  of  Guiana,  '*f  an  empire, 
which,  he  affirms,  w'as  productive  of  a  similar  generation ;  and  llacUuyt,  in  1598, 
tells  us  that,  ''  on  that  branch  which  is  csIUmI  Caora,  are  a  nation  of  a  peopb 
whosi*  heades  appeare  not  above  their  shoulders :  they  are  reported  to  have  their 
eyes  in  their  shoulders,  and  their  mouthes  in  the  middle  of  their  breasts.** 

With  the  mere  EngUsh  scholar,  classical  authority  was  given  to  these  tales  by 
Philemon  Holland's  Translation  of  niny*sNatural  History  In  1601,  where  aro  tht 
following  description  both  of  the  Anthropophagi  and  of  the  men  whose  heads  da 
grow  beneath  their  shoulders :  — 

"  The  Anthropophagi  or  ealera  of  roan*s  flfsh  whom  we  have  placed  about  the  Nortk  Hi. 
leone  dales  journey  by  land  above  the  rif  er  Borysthenet ,  oie  to  drinke  out  of  the  scnto  of 
heads,  and  to  weare  the  Kalpes,  haire  and  all.  In  steed  of  mandellloDS  or  ttonacbm 
iheir  breasts,  "t     '*  The  Rlemmyi,  by  report,  have  no  heads,  but  mouth  and  eica  bolli  la 
breast  ;"$  and  again,  '*  beyond  these  westward,  some  there  bee  without  beads  ttandlng 
neckes,  who  carrie  eies  in  their  shoulders. 
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""^MMfespeetacleSy  with  a  smile  of  contempt,  and  was  willing  to  seize  an  opportu- 
'ff  j%  for  ridicoHng  the  mania,  appears  evident  from  a  passage  in  his  Tempest, 
""^  "^^  vliteTriDculo,  discovering  Caliban  extended  on  the  ground,  supposes  him  to  be  a 
*^^  tftaes  of  fish,  and  observes,  *'  Where  I  in  England  now  (as  once  I  was)  and  had 
^■1  diis  jCfA  painted,  not  a  holiday  fool  there  but  would  give  a  piece  of  silver : 
fcff  would  this  monster  make  a  man ;  any  strange  beast  there  makes  a  man : 
vfen  they  will  not  give  a  doit  to  relieve  a  lame  beggar,  they  will  lay  out  ten  to 
SKa  dead'  Indian.'* — Act  i.  sc.  2. 

WM  Indians,  curious  fishes,  and  crocodiles  seem  to  have  been  singularly  nu- 
maws  in  London  at  this  epoch,  having  been  brought  thither  by  several  of  our 
fliieq>rising  navigators;  and  by  those  who  crowded  from  every  part  of  the  country 
Aview  them,  many  superstitious  marvels  were  connected  with  their  natural  his- 
|knf*  Of  three  or  four  savages  which  Frobisher  took  in  his  first  voyage,  one,  we 
told,  '*  for  very  choler  and  disdain  bit  his  long  in  twaine  within  his  mouth: 
hkanding  he  died  not  thereof,  but  lived  untill  he  came  in  Englande,  and 
hb  died  of  colde,  which  he  had  taken  at  sea  ;*'  *  the  survivors,  there  is  every 
to  suppose,  were  exhibited;  for  in  the  year  1577,  there  was  entered  on  the 
if  the  Stationers*  Company,  ''  A  description  of  the  portray  ture  and  shape 
itrange  kindeof  people  which  theworthie  Mr.  Martin  Fourbosier  brought 
EiglaBdIn  A*  1576;"  and  Mr  Chalmers  relates,  that  ^*  Lord  Southampton, 
firFraads  Gorges,  engaging  in  voyages  of  discovery,  sent  out,  in  1611,  two 
■der  the  command  of  Uarlie,  and  Nicolas,  who  sailed  along  the  New 
coast,  where  they  were  sometimes  well,  and  often  ill,  received,  by  the 
;  and  returned  to  England,  in  the  same  year,  with  five  savages  on  board. 
^^  i^rlf^^  Captain  Smith  carried  out  to  New  England  one  of  those  savages,  named 
^  •  :^^a)Mtti;  Captains  Harlie  and  Hopson  transported,  in  the  same  year,  t^o  others 
£.  ^'^W  savages,  called  Epenow,  and  Manawet;  one  of  those  savages  adventured 
0^  ^ fc Eort^iean  continent;  and  the  fifth  Indian,  of  whom  no  account  is  given, 
j^^    ^ my  easily  suppose  died  in  London,  and  was  exhibited  for  a  show.'*  f 

Ve  learn  from  a  publication  of  Churchyard*s  in  1578,  that  Frobisher's  crew 


^^  ^^a  **  straunge  fish  dead,  that  had  been  caste  from  the  sea  on  the  shore,  who 
:  ^aboane  in  his  head  like  an  Unicorne,  which  they  brought  awaye  and  pre- 
^^'-^MM  to  our  Prince,  when  thei  came  home;"  ^  and  from  the  Stationers'  Books, 
^^  ^t^m  1604,  an  account  was  printed  **  of  a  monstrous  fish,  that  appeared  in  the 
^-^  Ana  of  a  m-oman  from  her  waist  upward,  scene  in  the  sea."  §  That  the  ere- 
^  Al^  of  the  public  in  Elizabeth's  days  was  remarkably  great  in  swallowing  the 
r^  ttilmnrellous  details  in  natural  history,  is  proved  by  a  curious  scene  in  the 
^  ^CSy  lUtch"  of  Jasper  Mayne,  which,  though  first  acted  in  1639,  refers  to  the 
lye  of  Elizabeth,  as  to  a  period  fertile  in  these  wondrous  exhibitions.  A  set  of 
*^  ntvef  are  described  as  hanging  out  the  picture  of  a  strange  fish,  which  they  af- 
^  im  is  the  fifth  they  have  shown ;  and  the  following  dialogue  takes  place  relative 
^  lithe  inscription  on  the  place  which  included  the  monster :  — 

^  ^  Hoiiamd,    Pray,  can  you  read  Uiat  ?  Sir,  I  warrant 

That  teUt  where  it  was  caught,  and  what  fish  Vis. 
PioitDtU,    Within  this  place  is  to  be  seen, 
k^  A  woMlerout  fish.    God  save the  Queen. 


Fiitt  Voyage  for  the  Diseoreric  of  Cataya,  4to.  1&78. 


t  rtalMi  irt  Apology,  p.  666 
(Pkaysendlb^orteorr 


of 


^ ^ Rcporte  of  Maistcr  Martjoe  Forboisher's  Voja^c  to  5fcta  Incognita,  Ice.  bl.  1. 12aio.  1578. 

I  ne  cnlcaeeof  wtenmaidt  hat,  within  these  few  yean,  been  asserted  by  numerous  testimonies ; 
"  '   are  so  dear,  aunote,  and  respectable,  as  to  stafger  the  mom  sceptical.    It  is  not  ooly  poa- 
m  the  cTidcaee  alluded  to  it  appears  indeed  somewhat  probable,  that  a  creature  partiailj 
the  basMU  form  exists  in  the  occ-an,  and  occasionally,  though  rarely,  approaches  so  near  the 
_  io  bccnmf  an  object  of  wonder  and  tfupenititious  horror.    The  sea  round  tne  Isle  of  Man  was 
f  refmted  to  abound  in  these  UKMSters,  which  weic  conceived  to  be  of  two  kinds,  the  one  SBaUgoaat, 
odber  beset olcnt  and 
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Hoi,    Amen!  She  is  my  coitomer,  and  1 
llaTe  sold  her  hone-lace  often. 

Bright,    Why  the  Queen  ?  Tis  writ  the  King. 

P/oi,    That  was  to  make  the  rhime. 

Bright.    '8lid,  thou  did^st  read  it  as  twere  toae  picture  of 
An  Elimab€th^9h.**  * 

A  boy  is  then  introduced,  who  sings  a  song  upon  the  fish,  commenciiig  in 
these  lines : 

"  We  show  no  monstrous  croeodUtf 
Nor  any  prodigy  of  Nile  ;**  f 

which  again  alludes  to  the  monster-loving  propensities  of  good  Queen  Bemf$  m 
jects;  for  Batman  in  his  work  upon  Bartholome,  published  in  1W2,  fayi,*— ** 
late  years  there  hath  been  brought  into  England  (he  cases  or  skimiet  of  tf 
crocodiles,  to  be  scene,  and  much  money  given  for  the  sight  thereof;  the  pd 
of  strangers,'*  he  adds,  in  the  spirit  of  Shakspeare,  *'  laugh  at  our  foUytCH 
that  we  are  too  wealthy,  or  else  that  we  know  not  how  to  bestow  oar  moaef  ^ 
and  Bullokar,  in  his  '*  English  Expositor  of  1616,"  confirms  the  charge  ky  • 
ing  us,  that  a  dead  crocodile,  ^'  but  in  perfect  forme,*'  and  u'ne  feet  IobLI 
lately  been  exhibited  in  London,  a  fact  to^ hich  he  annexes  the  following  tradH 
— *'  It  is  written,'*  he  remarks,  **  that  he  will  weep  over  a  man's  bead  wlM 
hath  devoured  the  body,  and  then  he  will  eat  up  the  head  too.  Wheteftwe  i 
codiies  tears  signifle  such  tears  as  are  fained,  and  spent  only  with  intent  lai 
ceivo  or  doe  harme."  Of  this  superstition  Shakspeare  has  made  a  poetieri  t 
in  two  of  his  dramas:  Margaret  in  Henry  VI.  Part  2.  complains  that  GkaMi 
beguiles  the  king, 

— ^— —  "  as  the  mOQmfbl  crocodUe 

With  sorrow  snares  relenting  passengers : ^  Act  ill.  tc  I. 

and  Othello,  execrating  the  supposed  duplicity  of  Desdemona,  excUima, 

"  if  that  the  earth  could  teem  with  woman*s  tears, 
Each  drop  she  falls  wonld  prove  a  crocodile.**         Act  hr.  te.  t. 

Many  superstitions  relative  to  the  Dying  existed  at  this  time,  among  all 
of  people,  and  a  few  of  thes<'  have  been  preserved  by  our  poet.  One  of  the 
general  was  built  on  the  belief,  that  Satan,  or  some  of  his  infernal  host,  wald 
tlie  death-bed  of  every  individual,  and,  if  impenitence  or  irreligion  appeared*! 
mediately  took  possession  of  the  soul.  The  deatli-scene  of  Cardinal  BeaoM 
an  admirable  exemplification  of  this  appalling  idea ;  Henry  is  appealing  to  I 
Almighty  in  behalf  of  the  agonised  sinner,  and  utters  the  following  pioui  i 
tition  :  — 

"  O  tboa  eternal  Moter  of  the  heaTens* 
Look  with  a  gentle  eye  upon  this  wretch ! 
O,  beat  away  the  busy  meddling  fiend 
That  lays  strong  siege  unto  this  wretch's  soul. 
And  from  his  bosom  purge  this  black  despair !  "        Act  III.  te.  S. 

The  powerful  delineation  of  this  scene  from  the  pencil  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynal 
in  which  the  **  meddling  fiend**  is  personified  in  all  his  terrors,  must  be  conail 
in  strict  acconlance  with  the  credulity  of  the  age ;  for  **  in  an  ancient  wtm 
script  book  of  devotions,*'  n'lates  Mr.  Douce, ''  written  in  the  reign  of  Uenrjl 
there  is  a  prayer  addressed  to  Saint  George,  with  the  following  very  aia|i 
passage:  *  Judge  for  me  whan  the  moste  he<lyous  and  damnable  dragona  of  lb 
shall  be  redy  to  take  my  |Mx>re  souleandengloiite  it  in  to  theyr  infernal!  beljat| 
and  the  books  on  demonology  and  spirits,  written  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabetli  I 

*  Ancient  Britiiih  Drama,  vol.  ii^  377,  378.  t  ^hiJ.  p,  379. 

t  Batman  upon  Bartbolome,  p.  3d9  ^  Doucc'i  lUuttraiioai  of  Shakspanrv,  vaL  &  pi 
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early  prore  that  this  relic  of  popish  superstition  was  still  a  portion  of 

If  creed. 

r  lingular  conception  was,  that  it  was  necessary,  in  the  agonies  of  death,  to 

**  Pluck— men^s  pillowy  from  below  their  heads,**— TVmmii  of  Athena^  tcC  it.  fo.  8. 

tiat  they  might  die  the  easier ;  a  practice  founded  on  the  ridiculous  sup- 
iiat^  if  pigeons*  feathers  formed  a  part  of  the  materials  of  the  pillow,  it 
saible  the  sufferer  should  expire  but  in  great  misery,  and  that  he  would 
continue  to  struggle  for  a  prodigious  length  of  time  in  exquisite  torture, 
common  at  this  period,  and  the  practice,  indeed,  continued  until  the 
the  last  century,  to  consider  Wells  and  Fountains  as  peculiarly  sacred 
and  to  visit  them  as  a  species  of  pilgrimage,  or  for  the  healing  virtues 
perstition  had  fondly  attributed  to  them.  Many  of  these  wells,  which 
much  frequented  in  London,  during  the  days  of  Fitzstephen,  were  closed 
ted,  when  Stowe  wrote;  *  but  in  the  country  the  habit  of  resorting  to 
Dga,  and  for  purposes  similar  to  those  which  existed  in  papal  times,  was 
preserved.  Bourne,  who  published  in  1725,  speaks  in  language  pecu- 
eriptive  of  this  superstitious  regard  for  wells  and  fountains,  not  only  as 
erred  in  ancient  times,  but  at  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  In  the  dark 
opery,'*  he  says,  *'  it  was  a  custom,  if  any  well  had  an  awful  situation, 
mted  in  some  lonely  melancholy  vale;  if  its  water  was  clear  and  limpid, 
ifhlly  margin*d  with  the  tender  grass ;  or  if  it  was  look*d  upon,  as  having 
lal  quality;  to  gift  it  to  some  Saint,  and  honour  it  with  his  name.  Hence 
we  have  at  this  dav  wells  and  fountains  called,  some  St.  John's,  St. 
g^len*s,  St.  Mary's 'Well,  etc. 

Iiese  kind  of  wells,  the  common  people  are  accustomed  to  go,  on  a  suntmer's 
to  refresh  themselves  with  a  walk  after  the  toil  of  the  day,  to  drink  the 
the  fountain,  and  enjoy  the  pleasing  prospect  of  shade  and  stream. 
'  this  custom  (though,  at  this  timeof  day,  very  commendable,  and  harm- 
innocent)  seems  to  be  the  remains  of  that  superstitious  practice  of  the 
>f  paying  adoration  to  wells  and  fountains ;  for  they  imagined  there  was 
iness  and  sanctity  in  them,  and  so  worshipped  them."  -]* 
i  in  the  north  especially,  where  Mr.  Bourne  resided,  that  wells  of  this 
m  where  most  frequently  to  be  found,  possessing  the  advantages  of  a  ro- 
ttuation,  and  preserved  with  care  through  the  influence  of  traditionary 
f  the  neighbouring  village ;  for  these  retreats  were  supposed  to  be  the 
r  biries  and  good  spirits  who  were  accustomed  to  meet 


"  in  dale,  Torett,  or  mead, 


By  paTed  fountain,  or  by  rushy  brook.**  t 

ie  wells  ofierings  were  frequently  made,  either  ^owing  to  the  conceived 
of  the  place,  or  from  gratitude  for  imagined  benefit  received  through  the 
f  the  spring;  and  as  those  who  had  recourse  to  these  fountains  were 
if  the  lower  class,  small  pieces  of  money  were  given,  or  even  rags  aos- 

•  8arrcy  of  London,  p.  18.  edit  of  1618.  j*  Boone'f  Antiquities  apnd  Brand,  p.  fO. 

aMB  of  thn  hallowed  and  mysterious  nature,  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Southey  in  language 
ienOy  and  beautifuny  descriptire  :-> 

Hath  the  woodman  shown  his  boy  where  the  dark  round 
On  the  creeu-sward  beneath  its  boughs,  bewrays 
Their  nightly  dance,  and  bade  him  spare  the  tree. 
Fancy  had  cast  a  spell  upon  the  place 
And  made  it  holy ;  and  the  Tillagers 
Would  say  that  nevt^  evil  thing  approadied 
Unpunished  there.  The  strange  and  fearful  pleasure 
That  fiUM  me  by  that  solitary  spring, 
Ccas'd  not  in  riper  T«*an ;  and  now  it  woke 
Deeper  delight,  and  more  mysterious  awe." 

Joam  ^Are,  toL  i.  b.  i.  p.  Iffi. 


a  iMntab  in  the  forest  calPd 
ia  of  the  Fairies :  when  a  child, 
Mifhtful  wonder  I  have  heard 
I  Bin  tribe  that  on  its  banks 
^  revelry.  An  ancient  oak, 
M  of  the  forest,  grows  beside; 
■ds,  upon  a  green  grass  plat, 
^  bounded  like  some  litUe  iitle. 
I  been  dccm'd  their  favourite  tree, 
o  Ke  and  rock  upon  its  leaves, 
Ims  in  the  mooo-ehine.  Many  a  time 
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pcndcd  on  the  trees  or  bushes  which  overhung  i\w  stream ;  whence  these  ioim-    v 
tains  in  many  places  obtained  the  name  of  Rag-wells.    One  thus  termed  is  net-    ^ 
tioncd  by  Mr.  Brand,  as  still  exhibiting  these  tributary  shreds  at  the  village  M 
Benton   near  Newcastle;  Mr.  Pennant  records  two  at*  Spey  and  DrarhaM;  is    , 
Scotland ;  and  Mr.  Shaw  tells  us,  that  in  the  pnHinco  of  Moray  pilgrimaged  to 
wells  arc  not  yet  obsolete.  *   In  many  places  in  the  North,  indeed,  Iheie  arewrib 
still  remaining  which  were  manifestly  intended  for  the  refreshment  of  the  way- 
worn traveller,  and  are  yet  held  in  veneration.   We  have  seen  some  of  theae  wilk 
ladles  of  brass  affixed  to  the  ston&-work  by  a  chain,  a  convenience  probabiT  m 
ancient  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  era.  i 

Several  traditions  of  a  peculiarly  superstitious  hue,  have  been  cheriahed  in  thii   , 
country  with  regard  to  the  bird-tribe,  and  most  of  them  have  been  introduced  by    > 
our  great  poet  as  accessory  either  to  the  terrible  or  the  pathetic.     The  ominooi   f 
croaking  of  the  raven  and  the  crow  have  been  already  mentioned,  and  we  shall    j 
therefore,  under  the  present  head,  merely  advert  to  a  few  additional  notices  fp- 
lative  to  the  owl  and  the  ruddock,  the  former  the  supposed  herald  of  horror  ami 
disaster,  the  latter  the  romantic  minister  of  charity  and  pity. 

To  the  fearful  bodings  of  the  clamorous  owl,  which  we  have  already  introdmtd 
when  treating  of  omens,  may  now  be  added  a  superstition  which  formerly  rendntd 
this  unlucky  bird  the  peculiar  dread  of  mothers  and  nurses.     It  was  Grmly  b^ 
lieved,  that  the  screecli-owl  was  in  the  habit  of  destroying  infants  by  sucking  ori 
their  blood  and  breath  as  they  laid  in  the  cradle.     *^  Lamias,*'  observes  LavatcfM. 
''are  things  that  make  children  afrayde.    Lamiffi  are  also  called  Strips.    Stiicn    j 
(as  they  save)  are  unluckie-birds,  whiche  sucke  out  the  blood  of  infants  lying  ia    ^ 
their  cradles.    And  hereof  some  men  will  have  witches  take  their  name,  who  ala» 
are  called  4*  Volatics."   This  credulity  relative  to  the  Strix  or  screech-owl  mar  be    -f^ 
traced  to  Ovid,  %  and  is  alluded  to  by  Shakspeare  in  the  following  lines : —  =- 

**  We  tftlk  or  goblios,  owls,  and  elvish  sprites ; 
ir  we  obey  them  not,  this  will  ensue, 
Theyll  suck  our  breath,  and  pinch  us  black  and  Uoe.** 

Comedp  qf  ErrwrB^  ad  ii.  ac.  S. 

Another  strange  legend  in  the  history  of  the  owl  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  thr  .^ 
hapless  Ophelia : — 

**  Well,  God  'ield  you !    They  say  the  owl  was  a  baker's  daughter ;  "^-^Hamlei^  act  ir.  sc.  L     "* 

a  metamorphosis  of  which  Mr.  Douce  has  given  us  the  origin ;  lie  tells  uf  that  ft  {|| 
is  yet  a  common  story  among  the  vulgar  in  Gloucestershire,  and  is  thus  related:—   ^ 
**Our  Saviour  went  into  a  haker^s  shop  where  they  were  baking,  and  asked  fer   . 
some  bread  to  eat.     The  mistress  of  the  shop  immediately  put  a  piece  of  doocb   L 
intotliroven  to  bake  for  him;  but  was  n^primanded  by  lier  daughter,  who  instil- 
ing that  the  piece  of  dough  was  too  large,  reduced  it  to  a  very  small  size.    Thr 
dough,  however,  immediately  afterwards  began  to  swell,  and  presently  becanerf 
a  most  enormous  size.     Whereupon   the  baker's  daugliter  cried  out  *Hea^ 
heugh,  lieugh,*  which  owMike  noise  probably  induced  our  Saviour  for  her  wick- 
(HJness  to  transform  her  into  that  bird."     He  adds  that  this  story  was  often  re- 
lated to  children,  in  order  to  deter  them  from  such  illiberal  beha\iour  to  poor 
people. 

The  partiality  shown  to  the  ruddock  or  red-breast  seems  to  have  been  IbowM 
on  tlu^  |iopular  ballad  of  **  The  Children  in  the  Wood,"  and  the  play  oft^ymbrUw-  { 
The  charitable  ofYice,  however,  which  thesis  productions  ha \e  ascribed  to  Bobia. 
has  an  <*arlirr  origin  than  their  date;  for  in  Thomas  Johnson's  '^Comucoois." 
4to,  1500,  it  is  ndati^l  that  **  tlie  robin  redbreast,  if  he  find  a  man  or  woman  dead, 
will  cover  all  his  face  with  mosse,  and  some  tliinke  that  if  the  body  should  rr- 

*  Bo«ime*fl  AQtiquitiv*  apud  Urand.  p.  H  U6  f  Of  (^lioflm  and  Spiritei  mwXkmm  by  aytKR  * 

I  FwC.  lib.  fi. 
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oiaine  unboned  (hat  he  would  cover  the  whole  body  also.**  It  is  highly  probable 
that  this  anecdote  might  give  birth  to  the  burial  of  the  babes,  whom  do  one 
keeded, 

**  Till  robin  red^breatt  painfully 
Did  cover  them  with  leaves ;" 

inr,  according  to  Dr.  Percy/  this  pathetic  narrative  was  built  upon  a  play  pub- 
bhed  by  Rob.  Yarringtori  in  1601.  It  is  likewise  possible  that  the  same  passage 
occaaioned  the  beautiful  lines  in  the  play  of  Cymbeline,  performed  about  1606, 
where  ArviragUSy  mourning  over  Imogen,  exclaims — 


"  With  fairest  flowers, 


Wbikt  summer  lasts,  and  I  live  here,  Fidele, 

1*11  sweeten  thy  sad  grave :  Thou  shalt  not  lack 

The  flower,  that's  like  thy  face,  pale  primrose ;  nor 

The  azur'd  hare-bell,  like  thy  veins ;  no,  nor 

The  leaf  of  eglantine,  whom  not  to  slander, 

Out-sweeten'd  not  thy  breath :  the  raddock  would, 

With  charitable  bill— bring  thee  all  this  ; 

Yea,  and  furred  moss  besides,  when  flowers  are  none. 

To  winter-ground  thy  corse.'*  Act  iv.  sc.  V. 

These  interesting  pictures  of  the  red-breast  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  create 
an  aflectionate  feeling  for  him ;  the  attachment  however  has  been  ever  since  kept 
aKve  by  delineations  of  a  similar  kind.  In  our  author*s  time,  Drayton,  Webster, 
ind  Dekker,  have  all  alluded  to  this  pleasing  tradition:  the  first  in  his  ''Owl, 
1W4"— 

**  CovYing  with  moss  the  deads  unclosed  eye. 
The  little  red-breast  teacheth  charitie ;"  f 

the  second  in  his  Tragedy,  called  ''The  White  Devil,  or  Vittoria  Corombona." 
1«12— 

**  Call  for  the  robin  red->breast  and  the  wren, 
Since  o'er  shady  groves  they  hover. 
And  with  leaves  and  flowers  do  cover 
The  firiendless  bodies  of  unburied  men ;  **  ^  '^ 

and  (he  third  in  one  of  his  pamphlets  printed  in  1616 — ''They  that  cheere  up  a 
prisoner  but  with  their  sight,  are  robin  red-breasts  that  bring  strawes  in  their  bills 
to  cover  a  dead  man  in  extremitie.**  § 

Some  wonderful  properties  relative  to  an  imaginary  gem,  called  a  carbuncle, 
formed  likewise  a  part  of  the  popular  creed.  It  was  supposed  to  be  the  most 
tranapareDt  of  all  the  precious  stones,  and  to  possess  a  native  intrinsic  lustre  so 
powerful  as  to  illuminate  the  atmosphere  to  a  considerable  distance  around  it.  It 
waSy  therefore,  very  appositely  adopted  by  the  writers  of  romance,  as  an  orna- 
aent  and  source  of  light  for  their  subterranean  palaces,  and  almost  all  our  elder 
poets  have  gifted  it  with  a  similar  brilliancy;  thus  Chaucer,  in  his  "Romaunt  of 
theRose;****  Grower,  in  his"Confes8ioAmantis;**ff  Lydgate,inhis  "Description 
of  King  Priam*s  Palace;'*  ^^  and  Stephen  Hawes,  in  his  "  Pastime  of  Pleasure,**  §§ 
hiTo  all  celebrated  it  as  a  kind  of  second  sun,  and  the  most  valuable  of  earthly 
prodocts.    Chaucer,  more  particularly,  mentions  it  as  so  clear  and  bright, — 

**■  That  al  so  sone  as  it  was  night. 
Den  mightin  sene  to  go  for  nede 
A  mile,  or  two  in  length  and  brede. 
Such  light  ysprange  out  or  that  stone.** 

*  IUIiq««t  oT  Ancient  Eoglisli  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  171.  4to.  edit. 

-¥  Chmlmrrrm  Eagl^  PoeU,  vol.  iv.  p.  40B.  i  Ancient  Britinh  Drama,  vol.  iii.  p.  41. 

f  VHIiniw  diieovexd  by  lanthom  and  candle  ligrlit,  chap,  xv— For  some  modern  tributes  to  the  supposed 

riafily  of  this  dwestic  btil*  bird,  1  refer  my  readers  to  the  6rst  volume  of  Literary  Hours,  3d.  edit  p.  6& 

•^Chiamen^s  Eofdiih  PoeU,  vol.  i.  p.  179.  tt  '*»«'  vol.  u.  p.  177. 

tt  l)e»rrintioo  of  Ring  Priam's*  Palace,  lib.  ii. 

^  Vide  Warton's  Hist  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  ii   p  '22il 
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That  this  fiction  was  credited  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  may  be  con- 
ceded, not  only  from  the  familiar  allusions  of  the  poets,  but  from  the  philotopbk 
writers  on  the  superstitions  of  the  age.  To  the  unborrowed  light  of  the  car- 
buncle, Shaks|)eare  has  referred  in  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  where  the  Princen 
Elizabeth  is  prophetically  termed. 


"  a  gem 


To  lighten  all  tbU  isle  ;**        Act  ii.  te.  3. 

and  in  Titus  Andronicus  (if  that  play  can  be  deemed  his),  upon  the  difcoTery  af 
Bassianus  slaughtered  in  a  pit; 

**  MartimB,    Upon  his  bloody  finger  he  doth  wear 

A  precious  ring,  that  lightens  all  the  hole, 

like  a  taper  in  some  monument;"        Act  Ii.  te.  4. 

He  also  mentions  this  ''rich  jewel**  byway  of  comparison  in  G>riolanQs;  * 
appropriates  it  as  an  ornament  to  the  wheels  of  Ph<Bbus*s  chariot  in  Cymbeline;  f 
and  in  the  Player's  speech  in  Hamlet,  the  eyes  of  Pyrrhus  are  said  to  be  **  like  car- 
buncles." X 

Drayton  describes  this  tabled  stone  with  nearly  as  much  precision  as  Chaucfr; 

he  calls  it 

"  —  that  admired,  mighty  stone,  i 

The  carbuncle  that's  named ;  / 
Which  from  it  such  a  flaming  light 

And  radiancy  ejecteth,  >< 

That  in  the  very  darkest  night  |i 

The  eye  to  it  dircctcth.''  S  [ 

A  modern  poet,  remarkable  for  his  |)owers  of  imagination,  has  beantiliiHy  an' 
very  happily  availed  himself  of  these  marvellous  attributes,  in  describing  tk 
magnificent  palace  of  Shcdad,  a  passage  which  we  shall  transcribe,  as  it  leads  Iom 
illustrative  extract  from  a  writer  of  Shakspeare*s  age: 

"  Here  self-suspended  hangs  in  air. 
As  its  pure  substance  loathed  material  touch. 

The  living  carbuncle ; 

Sun  or  the  lofty  dome. 
Darkness  has  no  dominion  o^er  its  beams ; 
Intense  it  glows,  an  ever-flowing  tide 
or  glory,  like  the  day-flood  in  its  source.** 

*'  1  have  no  where  seen,**  says  Mr.  Soutbey  In  a  note  on  these  lines,  "  so  drcoiMlMliil « 
account  of  its  (the  carbuncle's)  wonderful  properties  as  in  a  passage  of  Tbuaous,  quoted  by  Sit-    1 
phanius  in  bis  notes  to  Saio-Orammallcus. 

"  Whilst  the  King  was  at  Bologna,  a  stone,  wonderful  In  Its  species  and  nature,  was  broMn 
to  him  from  the  East  Indies,  by  a  man  unknown,  who  appeared  by  his  manners  to  be  a  Barbariaa. 
It  sparkled  as  though  all  burning,  with  an  Incredible  splendour ;  flashing  radiance,  aod  ilnollif  m 
every  side  Its  beams,  it  filled  the  surrounding  air  to  a  great  distance  wilh  a  light  tcarccly  b^  M| 
eyes  endurable.  In  this  also  it  was  wonderful,  that  toeing  most  Impatient  of  tlM  eartk.  If  II  «a 
conflned,  it  would  force  its  way,  and  immediately  fly  aloft ;  neither  could  it  be  eoatalBei  by  m 
art  of  man  in  a  narrow  place,  but  appeared  only  to  love  those  of  ample  eileol.  It  was  of  At 
utmost  purity,  stained  by  no  soil  or  spot.  Certain  shape  It  had  none,  for  its  figure  was  luna* 
stant,  aod  momentarily  changing,  and  though  at  a  distance  It  was  wonderful  to  the  eye,  U  wotM 
not  suffer  Itself  to  be  bandied  with  impunity,  but  hurt  those  who  otistinately  struggled  wilb  M,  tf 
BMoy  persons  before  many  s|icctators  eiperlenred.  If  by  chance  any  part  of  II  was  htdkm  dl 
for  II  was  not  very  bard,  it  became  nothing  less."  ** 

Aoaccoiml  equally  minute,  and  in  terms  nearly  similar,  occurs  inSeoC'i  "Di^ 
coverie  of  Witchcraft,**  1584,  and  lK>th  were  prot)ably  taken  from  the  same  ioiirrr. 
the  WTitings  of  Ferocl  or  Fernelius.     This  physician  di(»<l  in  1558;  and  hisdi^ 

•  Aet  L  ic  4.  •  \   Act.  v.  tc.  5.  1  Actu.  ar.  « 

%  Chahncn*!  Eogliiih  Poets,  vul.  iv.  p.  46r>.  ^'  Thalaha  the  IVnitrviyer,  vid   i  p  99—41   cdil  l«l 
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ription,  as  copied  by  Scot,  contributed,  no  doubt,  to  prolong  the  public  credulity 
this  kingdom ;  though  the  English  philosopher  attempts  to  explain  the  pheno^ 
»oo  by  supposing  that  actual  flame  was  concentrated  and  burning  in  the  centre 
the  gem. 

^'  Johannes  FemeUos  writeth  of  a  strange  stone  latelie  brought  oat  of  India,  which  halh  In  it 
A  a  oianrelloos  brightness,  purille,  and  shining,  that  therewith  the  aire  round  about  is  so 
McMd  and  cleared,  that  one  may  see  to  read  thereby  in  the  darkness  of  night.  It  will  not  be 
Mctecd  in  a  close  roome,  but  requireth  an  open  and  free  place.  It  would  not  willingly  rest  or 
it  here  bdowe  on  the  earth,  but  alwaies  labourelh  to  ascend  up  Into  the  aire.  If  one  pressc  it 
«M  with  his  hand.  It  reslsleth,  and  strlTelh  verle  sharplie.  It  Is  so  beautiful  to  behold,  with- 
C  either  spot  or  blemish,  and  yet  verle  unpleasant  to  taste  or  feele.  If  any  part  thereof  be  taken 
rale,  it  is  never  a  whit  diminished,  the  forme  thereof  being  inconstant,  and  at  everle  moment 


»» • 


The  carbuncle  was  believed  to  be  an  animal  substance  generated  in  the  body 
f  a  serpent,  to  possess  a  sexual  distinction,  the  males  having  a  star-formed 
vning  nucleus,  while  the  females  dispersed  their  brilliancy  on  all  sides  in  a 
mJess  blaze;  and,  like  other  transparent  gems,  to  have  the  power  of  expel^ 
K  evil  spirits. 

While  on  the  subject  of  superstitious  notions  relative  to  luminous  bodies,  we 
IT  remark,  that  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  the  wandering  lights,  termed 
ill-o-wisp  and  JackM>-lantern,  were  supposed  by  the  common  people  to  be 
casioned  by  demons  and  malignant  fairies,  with  the  view  of  leading  the  be^ 
{hted  traveller  to  his  destruction. 

''llaay  lymes,'*  says  Lavaterus,  "  candles  and  small  flers  appeare  in  the  night,  and  seeme  to 
I  ip  aad  dowoe ; — those  fiers  some  time  seeme  to  come  togilher,  and  by  and  by  to  be  severed 
IfMi  abroade,  and  at  the  last  to  vanish  dean  away.  Sometime  these  flers  go  alone  in  the 
hft  tcaaoa,  and  pot  soch  as  see  them,  as  they  travel  by  night,  In  great  fear.  But  these  things, 
I  aaDj  wch  lyke,  have  their  natural  causes :  and  yet  1  will  not  denye,  but  that  many  lymes 
delode  meo  in  this  manner."  f 


Slephano,  in  the  Tempest,  attributes  this  phenomenon  to  the  agency  of  a 
aehievous  fairy;  ''Monster,  your  fairy,  which,  you  say,  is  a  harmless  fairy, 
s  done  little  better  than  played  the  Jack  with  us.** — Act.  iv.  sc.  1. 
ITarious  causes  have  been  assigned  for  the  appearance  of  the  ignis  fatuus ; 
idem  chemistry  asserts  it  to  be  occasioned  by  hydrogen  gas,  evolving  from 
saying  vegetables,  and  the  decomposition  of  pyfitic  coal;  and  when  seen 
fCTing  on  the  surface  of  burial  grounds,  to  originate  from  the  same  gas  in  a 
;lier  state  of  volatility,  through  the  agency  of  phosphoric  impregnation. 
rhe  partial  view  which  we  have  now  taken  oi  the  superstitions  of  the  coun- 
V  9M  they  existed  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  will,  in  part,  demonstrate  how 
Ml  was  the  credulity  subsisting  at  this  period;  how  well  calculated  were 
mj  of  these  popular  delusions  for  the  purposes  of  the  dramatic  writer,  and 
m  copiously  and  skilfully  have  these  been  moulded  and  employed  by  the 
Ml  poet  of  our  stage .  A  considerable  portion  also  of  the  manners,  customs, 
i  diTcrsions  of  the  country,  which  had  been  necessarily  omitted  in  the  pre- 
Ifaig  chapters,  will  be  found  included  in  this  sketch  of  a  part  of  the  popular 
Bed,  and  will  contribute  to  heighten  the  effect  of  a  picture,  which  can  only 
Bcive  its  completion  through  the  mutual  aid  of  various  subsequent  depart-* 
nta  of  the  present  work. 


»  Diieoverieof  Witehcnft,  p.  306 

t  or  OkoiiUs  and  Spkntet  walking  by  nyght,  p.  51. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Biography  of  Shakspeare  resumed— His  Irregularities — Deer-stealing  in  Sir  Tkoaat  Lacyli  I 
—Account  of  the  Lucy  family— Daisy-hill,  the  keeper's  Lodge,  where  Shakspeare  wan  oonii 
on  the  Charge  or  stealing  Deer — Shakspcare's  Revenge— Ballad  on  Luey-*SeTcre  Frona 
by  Sir  Thomas— never  forgotten  by  Shakspeare— this  Cause,  and  probaUy  also  DetaC,  as 
Father  was  now  in  reduced  Circumstances,  induced  him  to  leave  the  Country  for  Loadoa  al 
1586— Remarks  on  this  Removal. 

After  the  slight  sketch  of  rural  life  which  we  have  just  given ;  of  it«  m 
ners,  customs,  diversions,  and  superstitions,  as  they  existed  during  the  b 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  shall  now  proce(*d  with  the  biopraph 
narrative  of  our  author,  n'suming  it  from  the  close  of  the  fourth  chapter. 
To  regulate  the  workings  of  an  ardent  imagination,  and  to  control  the  et 
vescenre  of  the  passions  in  early  life,  experience  has  uniformly  taught  u 
consider  as  a  task  of  great  diiliculty ;  and  seldom,  indeed,  capable  of  h 
achieved  without  the  advice  and  direction  of  those,  who,  under  the  guida 
of  similar  admonition,  have  successfully  borne  up  against  the  numerous  In 
tations  to  which  human  frailty  is  subjecttnl.  That  Shakspeare  possessed  poi 
of  fancy  greatly  beyond  the  common  lot  of  humanity,  and  that  with  ihrm 
almost  constantly  connected  a  correspondent  fer\ency  of  temperament  audi 
sion,  will  not  probably  be  denied ;  and  if  it  be  recollected  that  the  poH 
came  the  arbitrator  of  his  own  conduct  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  not  ■ 
wonder  will  l)e  excited,  although  he  was  a  married  man,  and  a  fattier,  if 
have  to  record  some  juvenile  irregularities.  Tradition  affirms,  and  the  rq 
has  be<!!n  repeated  by  Mr.  Howe,  that  he  had  the  misfortune,  shortly  i 
his  S4*ttlement  in  Stratford,  to  form  an  intimacy  with  some  young  ma 
thoughtless  and  dissipated  character,  who,  among  other  illegalities,  had  b 
in  the  habit  of  d<H'r-stealing,  and  by  whom,  more  than  onee«  he  was  indiM 
under  the  idea  of  a  frolic,  to  join  in  their  rcprelKMisibli;  practice. 

The  scene  of  depredation  when  Shakspeare  and  his  companions  were  del 
ed,  was  Fulbroke  Park,  at  that  time  belonging  to  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  ka^ 
This  gentleman,  who  has  obtained  celebrity  principally,  if  not  solely,  as 
prosecutor  of  Shakspeare,  was  descended  from  a  family,  whose  fiedigree 
been  deduced,  by  Dugdale,  from  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First :  the  naa 
Lucy,  however,  was  not  assumed  by  his  ancestors  until  the  thirty-fourfl 
Henry  the  Third.  Sir  Thomas,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Qtieeo  E 
beth,  built  a  noble  mansion  at  Charlcott,  near  Stratford,  but  on  tlie  opp 
side  of  the  Avon ;  this  edifice,  which  still  exists,  is  constructed  of  brick  ^ 
stone  coins,  and  though  somewhat  modernized,  still  pres(»r\<*s,  as  a  whok 
ancient  Gothic  charac^ter,  es|)ecially  the  grand  front,  which  eihilNl^  pi 
accurately  its  pristine  state.  Fuller  has  n'corde4l  Sir  Thomas  as  sherif 
the  county  of  Wamvickshire  in  the  tenth  year  of  Elizalieth,  and  inforiM 
that  his  armorial  In^arings  were  Gul.  Cnisulee  Or,  3  Picks  (or  Lucies)  I 
riant  Ar.* 

That  the  rich  woo<ls,  s«»questered  lawns,  and  romantic  recesses  of  Fulb 
Park,  would  very  frequently  attract  the  footsteps  of  our  youthful  iNird,  ii 
pendent  of  any  lure  wliich  the  cnptun*  of  its  game  might  alFurd,  me  may  ji 
surmise;  and  still  more  confidentiv   ni.iv   we  allirin.  that   his  m<^litatikMi 

•  • 

*  Pullcff**  Worthkii,  part  iii.  p.  13*i.  The  Ltict*  nr  Pike  i*  \erf  ahiiniUiit  in  llii*  part  of  the  Aval 
here  na?  tlill  he  Mvn  in  the  kiU'lien  <»f  rharlcotl-hou»i>,  the  reprvMrntaliiin  uf  a  pike,  wi  if  hiag  forty  po 
native  ui  this  rtreas,  aad  caught  iu  the  jear  1640. 
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•rrsions  in  this  forest  laid  the  foundation  of  a  part  of  the  beautiful  scenery 
uch  occurs  in  As  You  Like  it.  The  woodland  pictures  in  this  delightful 
ly  are  bithful  transcripts  of  what  he  had  felt  and  seen  in  those  secluded 
lints,  particularly  the  description  of  the  wounded  deer,  the  pathos  and  ac- 
racy  of  which  are  no  doubt  referrible  to  the  actual  contemplation  of  such 

iQcident,  in  the  shades  of  Fulbruke ;  they  strikingly  prove,  indeed,  that 

\  habits  of  the  chase,  though  fostered  in  the  morn  of  youth,  had  not,  even 

respect  to  the  objects  of  their  sport,  in  the  smallest  degree  impaired  the 

tiTe  tenderness  and  humanity  of  the  poet.     The  expressions  of  pity,  in  fact, 

the  suflerings  of  a  persecuted  animal  were  never  uttered  in  words  more 
pressive  than  what  the  ensuing  dialogue  exhibits: 


htke.    Come,  shall  we  go  and  kill  us  yenison? 

I  jcc  it  iriLs  me,  the  poor  dappled  fools,— 

W%  native  burghers  of  this  desert  city,— 

nid,  in  their  own  confines,  with  forked  heads 

vttlieir  round  haunches  gor*d. 

Igtrd,  Indeed,  my  lord, 

t  BeUncholy  Jaques  grieves  at  that ; 

if  in  that  kind,  swears  you  do  more  usurp 

M  doth  your  brother  that  hath  banishM  you. 

-^7,  my  lord  of  Amiens,  and  myself, 

I  Heal  behind  him,  as  he  lay  along 

icr  aa  oak,  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 


Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood : 
To  the  which  place  a  poor  sequestered  stag. 
That  from  the  hunter^s  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt. 
Did  come  to  languish  ;  and,  indeed,  my  lord, 
The  wretched  animal  heavM  forth  such  groans,{ 
That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern  coat 
Almost  to  bursting;  and  the  big  round  tears 
Cours'd  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase :  and  thus  the  hairy  fool. 
Much  marked  of  the  mebncholy  Jaques, 
Stood  on  the  extremest  verge  of  the  swift  brook. 
Augmenting  it  with  tears."  Act  i.  sc.  2. 


The  detection  of  Shakspeare  in  his  adventurous  amusement,  was  followed, 
if  said,  by  confinement  for  a  short  time  in  the  keeper*s  lodge,  until  the 
trge  had  been  substantiated  against  him.    A  farm-house  in  the  park,  situated 

a  spot  called  Daisy  Hill,  is  still  pointed  out  as  the  very  building  which 
dtered  the  delinquent  on  this  unfortunate  occasion.  * 
niat  Sir  Thomas  had  reason  to  complain  of  this  violation  of  his  property, 
i  was  warranted  in  taking  proper  steps  to  prevent  its  recurrence,  who  will 
■y?  and  yet  it  app(*^rs  from  tradition,  that  a  reprimand  and  public  exposure 
his  conduct  constituted  all  the  punishment  that  was  at  first  inflicted  on  the 
ieiKier.     Here  the  matter  would  have  rested,  had  not  the  irritable  feelings 

our  young  bard,  inflamed  by  the  disgrace  which  he  had  suffered,  induced 
n  to  attempt  a  retaliation  on  the  magistrate.  He  had  recourse  to  his  talents 
r  satire,  and  the  ballad  which  he  produced  for  this  purpose  was  probably 
I  earliest  effort  as  a  writer. 

Of  this  pasquinade,  which  the  poet  took  care  should  be  afllxed  to  Sir  Tho- 
as's  park-gates,  and  extensively  circulated  through  his  neighbourhood,  three 
uuas  have  been  brought  forward  as  genuine  fragments.  The  preservation  of 
B  whole  would  certainly  have  biH^n  a  most  entertaining  curiosity;  but  even 
e  authenticity  of  what  is  said  to  have  been  preserved,  becomes  a  subject  of 
lerpst,  when  we  recollect,  that  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  our  author  hinged  upon 
e  consequences  of  this  juvenile  production. 
The  first  of  these  fragments,  which  is  the  opening  stanza,  rests  upon  testimony 

coosiderable  weight  and  respectability ;  upon  the  authority  of  a  Mr.  Thomas 
•eSy  who  was  born  about  1613  and  resided  at  Tarbick,  a  village  in  Worcester^ 
ire,  eighteen  miles  from  Stratford,  where  ho  died,  aged  upwards  of  ninety,  in 
r03.  He  is  considered  by  Mr.  Malone,  as  the  grandson  of  a  Mr.  Thomas. Jones^ 
ho  dwelt  in  Stratford  during  the  period  that  Shakspeare  was  an  inhabitant  of 
,  and  who  had  four  sons  between  the  years  1581  and  1590,  one  of  whom,  set- 
rng  at  Tarbick,  became  the  father  of  the  preserver  of  the  fragment.  This  vene- 
[hie  old  man  could  remember  having  heard  from  several  very  aged  people  at 
tratford  the  whole  history  of  the  poet's  transgression,  and  could  repeat  the  first 
anza  of  the  ballad  which  he  had  written  in  ridicule  of  Sir  Thomas.     A  friend 


Iff  land's  Views  on  the  A?  on,  p.  154. 
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of  his  to  whom  he  was  one  day  repeating  this  stanza,  which  was  the  whole  that 
he  could  recollect,  had  the  precaution  to  take  a  copy  of  it  from  bis  recilatioB,  aM 
the  grandson  of  the  person  thus  favoured,  a  Mr.  Wilkes,  presented  a  tranarinl 
of  it  to  Mr.  Oldys  and  Mr.  Capell.  Among  the  collections  for  a  **  Life  of  ShaL- 
speare**  left  by  the  former  of  these  gentlemen,  this  stanza  was  found,  '^biChftdlj 
transcribed,*'  says  its  possessor,  ''  from  the  copy  which  his  (Mr.  Jones's)  rebtm 
Tory  courteously  communicated  to  me  ;*'  and  of  Mr.  01dys*s  veracity  it  it  ilBpe^- 
tant  to  add,  that  Mr.  Steevens  considered  it  as  unimpeachable,  remarking,  at  ths 
same  time,  that  **  it  is  not  very  probable  that  a  ballad  should  be  forged,  frai 
which  an  undiscovered  wag  could  derive  no  triumph  over  antiquarian  credulity.** 
It  must  be  confessed  that  neither  the  wit  nor  the  poetry  of  these  lines,  which  «e 
are  about  to  communicate,  deserve  much  praise,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
point,  if  it  can  be  termed  such,  depends  upon  provincial  pronunciation  ;  for  ia  a 
note  on  the  copy  which  Mr.  Capell  possessed,  it  is  said,  that  **  the  people  of  those 
parts  pronounce  lowsie  like  Lucy  :**  but  let  us  listen  to  the  commencemeBl  sf 
this  once  important  libel : — 

**  A  parliamente  member,  •  justiee  of  peace. 
At  home  a  poor  scare-crow,  at  London  an  aiie. 

If  lowsie  is  Luoy,  as  some  voike  miMcalle  it,  j 

'llien  Lucy  is  lowsie  whatever  befall  it : 
lie  thinks  himself  greate, 

Yet  an  asse  in  his  state  •" 

We  allowe  bj  his  ears  but  with  asset  to  mate.  ^ 

If  Lucy  is  lowsie,  as  some  voIke  miscalle  it,  h 

Sing  lowsie  Lucy,  whaterer  befall  it.**  , 

Upon  the  next  fragment  of  this  composition,  including  two  stanzas,  an  eqial 
degn^e  of  confidence  cannot  be  reposed;  for  it  occurs  in  a  mauscript  History  rf 
the  Stage,  written  between  the  years  1727  and  1730,  in  which  many  falsehoods 
have  been  detected ;  but  still  the  internal  evidence  is  such  as  to  render  its  fE^* 
nuineness  far  from  improbable.  The  narrative  of  its  acquisition  informs  us  thil 
'*  the  learned  Mr.  Joshua  Barnes,  late  Greek  Professor  of  the  University  of  Cain- 
bridge,  baiting  about  forty  years  ago  at  an  inn  in  Stratford,  and  hearing  anoH 
woman  singing  part  of  the  al)ove  said  song,  such  was  his  respect  for  Mr.  Shak- 
speare*s  genius,  that  he  gave  her  a  new  gown  for  the  two  following  stanzas  in  it; 
and  could  she  have  said  it  all,  he  would  (as  he  often  said  in  company,  when  at; 
discourse  has  casually  arose  about  him)  have  given  her  ten  guineas: 

^  8ir  Thomas  was  too  covetous 

To  covet  so  much  deer. 
When  horns  enough  upon  his  head, 

Most  plainly  did  appear. 
Had  not  his  ^^omhip  one  de^r  left? 

What  then  ?    He  had  a  \%ile 
Took  pains  enough  tofuid  him  horns 

Should  last  him  during  life.'* 

The  quibble  upon  the  word  d(H>r  in  tliesc  lines  stnmgly  tends  to  authentkalr 
them  as  a  genuine  production  of  our  bard  ;  for  he  has  in  more  places  than  one  of 
his  dramas  amused  hiniS4>lf  with  a  similar  jingle  :  thus  in  the  First  Part  of  Hear? 
the  Sixth,  allowing  this  play  to  have  issued  from  his  |)en,  Talbot,  encouraging  hb 
forces,  exclaims 

**  5iell  erery  man  his  life  as  dear  as  mine, 

And  they  shall  find  dear  d^er  of  us,  my  friends  ;**— Act  it.  sc.  t. 

and  again  in  the  First  Part  of  King  Ih^nry   the  Fourth,    the  Prince,  lameBliai; 
over  FalstafT,  says 

"*  Drath  hath  not  struck  m  iM  n  deer  to-dav, 

Though  man}  dtarer,  in  this  Moo<lv  fray."  Act  v.  sc  4. 
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Mr.  Whiter,  who  first  applied  these  corroborating  passages  to  the  subject  be- 
ne at»  adds,  **  With  respect  to  the  verses  in  question,  I  cannot  but  observe  that 
owerer  suspicious  their  external  evidence  may  appear,  they  contain  within  them- 
fihres  some  very  striking  features  of  authenticity ;  and  may,  I  think,  be  readily 
MMeived  to  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  our  young  Bard,  before  he  was  re- 
wnd  from  the  little  circle  of  his  native  place,  when  his  powers,  unformed  and 
■practised,  were  roused  only  by  resentment  to  a  Country  Justice,  and  destined 
mely  to  delight  the  rustic  companions  of  his  deer^stealing  adventure. — As  an 
Milional  evidence  to  the  quibble  on  the  word  deer,  which  appears  to  be  intended 
I  these  verses,  we  may  observe  that  there  is  no  topic,  to  which  our  author  so 
eGghts  to  allude,  as  the  Horns  of  the  Cuckold.— Let  me  be  permitted  to  remark 
I  general,  that  the  anecdotes,  which  have  been  delivered  down  to  us  respecting 
Br  poet,  appear  to  me  neither  improbable,  nor,  when  duly  examined,  inconsistent 
rith  each  other :  even  those,  which  seem  least  allied  to  probability,  contain  in 
IV  opinion  the  adumbratay  if  not  eapreaaa  Hgna  veritatis.'*  * 

Whatever  might  be  the  merits  of  this  ballad  as  a  poetical  composition,  its  effect 
I  a  satire  was  severely  felt ;  nor  can  we  greatly  blame  the  conduct  of  Sir  Thomas 
Acy,  if  we  consider,  on  the  one  hand,  the  lenity  which  was  at  first  shown  to  the 
ouDg  oflender,  and,  on  the  other,  the  publicity  which  was  industriously  given  to 
^  provoking  libel ;  for  it  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Tarbick,  that  it  was  the 
bearding  of  this  piece  of  sarcasm  '*  which  exasperated  the  knight  to  apply  to  a 
iwyer  at  Warwick  to  proceed  against  him."  More  magnanimity,  it  must  be 
Nifessed,  would  have  been  displayed  by  altogether  neglecting  this  splenetic  retalia- 
tMi ;  but  still  the  provocation  was  sufficiently  bitter  to  excite  the  resentment  of  a 
tan  who  might  not  be  entitled  to  the  appellations  so  liberally  bestowed  on  Sir 
hoinas  by  one  of  the  poet*s  commentators  of  ''vain,  weak,  and  vindictive." 
he  protection  of  property  and  character,  provided  the  means  resorted  to  for  se- 
irity  be  proportioned  to  the  offence,  can  neither  be  deemed  foolish  nor  oppres- 
re,  and  that  the  bounds  of  moderation  were  exceeded  in  this  instance,  we  have 
I  sufficient  grounds  for  asserting.  Of  the  character  of  the  magistrate  nothing 
irlaiD  has  transpired ;  but  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  form  an  opinion  of  his  temper 
id  abilities,  from  the  only  trait  which  can  be  considered  as  indicatory,  we  must 
iMKHince  them  to  have  been  neither  despicable  nor  unamiable.    In  the  church 

Charlcott  there  are  still  remaining  several  monuments  of  the  Lucy  family, 
aoDg  which  is  one  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Thomas  and  his  lady ;  the  effigies  of  the 
light  aflbrds  a  very  pleasing  idea  of  his  countenance,  but  is  unaccompanied  by 
lie  or  inscription ;  over  his  wife,  however,  who  reposes  by  his  side,  at  the  age 
sixty-three,  is  a  very  striking  encomium  written  by  himself,  the  conclusion  of 
hkh  is  attested  in  the  following  emphatic  terms ;  after  much  apparently  sincere 
logy,  he  adds,  that  she  was,  ''  when  all  is  spoken  that  can  be  said,  a  woman 
»  famished  and  garnished  with  vertue  as  not  to  be  bettered,  and  hardly  to  be 
piaUed  by  any.  As  she  lived  most  vertuously,  so  she  dyed  most  godly.  Set 
»wn  by  him  that  best  did  know  what  hath  been  written  to  be  true.  Thomas 

CCT." 

This  may  very  justly  be  considered,  we  think,  as  a  proof,  not  only  of  the  con- 
gal  happiness  of  our  knight,  but  of  his  possession  of  an  intellect  far  from  con- 
iqitible;  yet  is  it  very  possible  that  resentment,  even  in  a  mind  of  still  su- 
Tior  order,  should  for  a  time  excite  undue  warmth  and  animosity,  especially 
ider  the  lash  of  satire ;  and  we  are  the  more  willing  to  believe  this  to  have 
sen  the  case  in  the  present  instance,  both  from  the  known  benevolence  of  the 
iet*s  character,  and  from  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  continued  to  remember 
le  injury ;  for  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  opening  scene  of  the  Merry  Wives 
'Windsor  is  intended  to  ridicule  Sir  Thomas,  under  the  character  of  Justice 
ballow.  Now  the  representation  of  this  comedy  in  its  new  modelled  and  enlarged 

*  \Miitf  r*9  Speciinen  of  a  Commentiiry  on  Sluiktpcarf ,  p.  94, 95. 
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state,  certainly  did  not  take  place  until  after  the  accession  of  King  James,  and  sf 
the  prosecutor  of  our  bard  died  on  the  18th  of  August,  1600,  il  is  not  protabfe 
that  the  resentment  of  the  poet  would  have  survived  the  death  of  Sir  Thoaas, 
had  not  the  severity  of  the  magistrate  been  originally  pushed  too  for. 

This  dialogue  also  between  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  serves 
strongly  to  confirm  the  authenticity  of  the  commencing  stanza  of  the  ballad;  for 
the  Welsh  parson  plays  upon  the  word  luce  in  the  same  manner  as  that  fragmeal  \ 
has  done  upon  the]surnamo  Lucy.  Justice  Shallow,  it  should  likewise  be  reBie»> 
bered,  is  complaining  of  FalstalTfor  beating  his  men,  killing  his  deer,  and  break- 
ing open  his  lodge,  and  he  threatens  that  ^'if  he  were  twenty  Sir  John  FablafEi, 
he  shall  not  abuse  Robert  Shallow,  esquire,"  to  which  Slender  adds, — 

**  In  the  county  of  Gloster,  justice  of  peace,  and  eoram. 

ShaL    Ay,  cousin  Slender,  and  Cust-alorum. 

Sien,     Ay,  and  ratolorum  too,  and  a  gentleman  born,  master  parson;  who  wrhet  hiasrif  «n»- 
g9ro ;  in  any  bill,  warrant,  quittance,  or  obligation,  armigero.  ; 

Skal.    Ay,  that  we  do ;  and  have  done  any  time  these  three  hundred  years. 

Slen.    All  bis  successors,  gone  before  him,  have  done't ;  and  all  hb  ancestors,  that  coaa  ate     1, 
him,  may :  tbey  may  give  the  dozen  white  luces  in  their  coat.  - 

Shai.     It  is  an  old  coat. 

Evans.  The  dozen  white  louse*  do  become  an  old  coat  well ;  it  agrees  weU,  passaat :  it  is  a  b- 
miliar  beast  to  man,  and  signifies — love. 

Skal,     The  luce  is  the  fresh  fish ;  the  salt  fish  is  an  old  coat. 

Slen,    I  may  quarter,  coz  ? 

Shal.    You  may,  by  marrying. 

Evans.    It  is  marring,  indeed,  if  he  quarter  it 

Skal.    Not  a  whit. 

Evans.  Yes,  pyVlady ;  if  he  has  a  quarter  of  your  coat,  there  is  but  three  skirts  for  yevieK. 
in  my  simple  conjectures ;  but  this  is  all  one :  if  Sir  John  Falstaff  have  committed  disparayfts  ■* 
you,  I  am  of  the  church,  and  will  be  glad  to  do  my  benevolence,  to  make  atoneiaeols  nad  csaffV' 
wises  between  you. 

Shal.    The  Council  shall  hear  it;  it  is  a  riot.**  Act  i.  k.  1.       j. 

Though  the  portrait  thus  given  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  (in  the  person  of  Shallov     ^ 
n*present  him  as  weali  and  vain,  yet  we  must  recollect  that  it  is  still  drawn  in  tk    = 
spirit  of  retaliation  and  satire,  and  was  most  undoubtedly  meant  for  a  caricature,    f 

It  appears  then  more  than  probable,  indeed  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Jones  it 
appt*ars  to  be  the  fact,  that  the  prosecution,  which,  there  is  little  doubt,  had  beet 
threat(*ned  on  the  detection  of  the  trespass,  was  only  carried  into  execution  in  coa- 
se(|uence  of  the  poetical  assault  on  the  part  of  our  author,  who,  possibly,  thought 
nothing  serious  could  occur  from  such  a  mode  of  revenge.  j 

The  circumstances,  therefore,  of  the  prosecution  being  threatened  in  the  fint 
instance,  and  taking  place  in  the  second,  might  occasion  the  report  which  Mr. 
Rowe  has  inserted  in  his  Life  of  Shakspeare,  where,  speaking  of  the  ballad  as  his 
first  essay  in  poetry,  he  adds,  'Mt  is  said  to  ha\e  been  so  very  bitter,  that  it  r^- 
doubled  the  prosecution  against  him  to  that  degree,  that  he  was  obliged  to  Ira^e 
his  business  and  family  in  Warwickshire,  for  some  time,  and  shelter  himself  la 
London." 

That  Shakspeare  left  Stratford  for  London,  about  the  year  1586  or  1587,  Mtd 
that  the  pn>secution  commenced  by  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  contributed  to  this  chaogr 
of  situation,  an*  events  >\hirh  we  may  witli  safety  admit;  but  that  the  libel  was  Ibe 
sole  cause  of  then*moval  appt^ariji  not  v<»ry  probable;  and  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve with  Mr.  Chalmers,  that  debt  addrd  wings  to  his  flight.  '*  While  otkr 
boys,"  remarks  this  ingenious  rontrover^iialist,  ''are  only  snivelling  at  srbool«  aad 
thinkim;  nothing  of  life,  Shaksp(*are  (MitcnMl  the  world/ with  little  but  his  lo^elo 
make  him  happy,  and  littb^  but  his  ^mmiIus  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  mtsert. 
.\n  increasing  family,  and  pressini^  wants,  obliged  him  to  look  beyond  the  limits 
of  Stratford,  for  subsistence,  and  Tor  fame.  He  frit,  doubtless,  emoUoDS  of  genius 
and  he  saw,  certainly,  |K*rsons,  who  had  not  lM»tter  pretensions  than  his  own. 
rising  to  eminence  in  a  higher  hcene.     By  IIicm*  motives  was  he  probably  iDdurfJ 
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o  remove  to  London,  in  the  period,  between  the  years  1585  and  1588  ;  chased 
rom  his  home,  by  the  terriers  of  the  law,  for  debt,  rather  than  for  deer-stealing, 
Mr  lor  libelling." 

The  probability  of  this  having  been  the  case,  will  be  much  heightened,  when 
ve  recollect,  that  between  the  years  1579  and  1586  the  father  of  Shakspeare  had 
bXkn  into  distressed  circumstances;  that  during  the  first  of  these  periods,  he  had 
beeo  eicused  pajring  a  weekly  contribution  of  4«f.,  and  that  during  the  latter  he  was 
mder  the  necessity  of  resigning  his  office  as  alderman,  not  being  able  to  defray  the 
eipeDse  of  attendance  at  the  common  halls;  facts,  which  while  they  ascertain  his 
inpoverished  state,  at  the  same  time  prove  his  utter  inability  to  assist  his  son,  now 
Inrdened  with  a  family,  and  anxiously  looking  round  for  the  means  of  its  support. 

For  the  adoption  of  the  year  1586  or  1587,  as  the  era  of  our  author*s  emigration 
totown,  several  powerful,  and  almost  convincing,  arguments  may  be  given,  and 
these  it  will  be  necessary  here  to  state. 

It  is  well  ascertained  that  Shakspeare  married  in  the  year  1582,  and  Mr.  Rowe 
hs  affirmed  that  **\n  this  kind  of  settlement  he  continued  for  some  time,  till  an 
nfaavagance  (the  deer-stealing  frolic]  that  he  was  guilty  of,  forced  him  both  out 
of  his  country,  and  that  way  of  living  which  he  had  taken  up."  Now  that  this 
iHtlement  for  some  time  was  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  years  1582 
tmi  1586,  will  almost  certainly  appear,  when  we  recollect  the  domestic  events 
which  occurred  during  its  progress ;  that,  according  to  tradition,  he  had  embraced 
bis  father's  business,  on  entering  into  the  marriage-state;  and  that  the  family  of 
Ike  poet  in  short  was  increased  in  this  interval,  by  the  birth  of  three  children, 
kapdzed  at  Stratford;  Susanna,  May  26th,  1583,  and  Hamnet  and  Judith,  Feb. 
U.  1584-5. 

That  the  removal  was  not  likely  to  have  taken  place  later  than  1587,  will  be 
preoerally  admitted,  when  we  advert  to  the  commencement  of  his  literary  labours. 
The  issue  of  research  has  rendered  it  highly  probable  that  our  bard  was  a  corrector 
and  improver  of  old  plays  for  the  stage  in  1589;  it  has  discovered  from  evidence 
anounting  almost  to  certainty,  that  he  was  a  writer  for  the  theatre  on  a  plan  of 
gfealer  originality  in  1591,  and  that,  even  so  early  as  1592,  he  was  noticed  as  a 
dramatic  poet  of  some  celebrity.  Now,  if  we  compare  these  facts,  which  will  be 
wCieed  more  fully  hereafter,  with  the  poet's  own  assertion,  that  the  Venus  and 
Adonis  was  "the  first  heir  of  his  invention,"  *  it  will  go  far  to  prove,  that  this 
poem,  which  is  not  a  short  one,  and  is  elaborated  with  great  care,  must  have  been 
composed  between  his  departure  from  Stratford,  and  his  commencement  as  a 
writer  for  the  stage,  (that  is  between  the  years  1586  and  1589] ;  for  while  there 
is  BO  ground  to  surmise  that  it  was  written  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  there  is 
aaBdent  evidence  to  assert  that  it  was  fmished,  though  not  published,  before  he 
«M  known  to  fame. 

It  fa  impossible  to  contemplate  the  flight  of  Shakspeare  from  his  family  and  na- 
tiro  town,  without  pausing  to  reflect  upon  the  consequences  which  followed  that 
erent;  consequences  most  singularly  propitious,  not  only  to  the  intellectual  cha- 
ncter  of  his  country  in  particular,  but  to  the  excitation  and  progress  of  genius 
Ifaoughout  the  world.  Had  not  proverty  and  prosecution  united  in  driving  Shak- 
speare from  his  humble  occupation  in  Wawickshire,  how  many  matchless  lessons 
of  wisdom  and  morality,  how  many  unparalleled  displays  of  wit  and  imagination, 
of  pathos  and  sublimity,  had  been  buried  in  oblivion ;  pictures  of  emotion,  of  cha- 
racter* of  passion,  more  profound  than  mere  philosophy  had  ever  conceived,  more 
iapressive  than  poetry  had  ever  yet  embodied ;  strains  which  shall  now  sound 
tkroagh  distant  posterity  with  increasing  energy  and  interest,  and  which  shall 
powerfully  and  beneficially  continue  to  influence  and  to  mould  both  n^fif^^  ^^^ 
individual  feeling. 


*  Vi<le  Dedication  of  the  Poem  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton.        ^  ^ 
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CHAPTER  I.  ?■' 

M 
Shaknpeare'fl  Arrival  in  London  about  the  Year  15H6,  when  twenty^wo  Years  of  A|ce->LMf«i  bi    . 

Family  at  Stratlbrd,  visiting  them  occasionally— His  IntrodacikNi  to  the  Stage— Hb  Mmtoa    7 
au  Actor.  1 1 

No  era  in  the  annalsof  Literary  History  ever  perhaps  occurred  of  greater  inp«* 
tance,  than  that  iivhich  witnessed  the  entrance  of  Shakspeare  into  tho  melropilii 
of  his  native  country;  a  position  which  will  readily  be  granted,  if  we  cooiader  Ik 
total  revolution  which  this  event  produced  in  the  Literature  oftheStage,  and thevail  h 
influence  which,  through  the  medium  of  the  most  popular  branch  of  our  poetry*  i  i\ 
lias  subsequently  exerted  on  the  minds,  manners,  and  taste  of  our  countryMi  ji 
Friendless,  persecuted,  poor,  about  tlie  early  age  of  twenty-two,  was  the  grcat<i 
|)oct  which  the  world  has  ever  seen,  compelled  to  desert  his  home,  his  wife,  Ui 
children,  to  seek  employment  from  the  hands  of  strangers.  Rich,  howerer,  ii 
tajent,  beyond  all  the  sons  of  men,  blessed  with  a  cheerful  disposiiioo,  an  actiw 
mind,  and  a  heart  conscious  of  integrity,  soon  did  the  clouds  which  overspread  lii 
youth  break  away,  and  unveil  a  character  which  has  ever  since  been  the  ddighd 
the  pride,  the  boast  of  England. 

We  have  assigned  some  strong  reasons,  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter,  for 
placing  the  epoch  of  Shakspeare's  arrival  in  London,  about  1586  or  1587  ;  aad  «c 
shall  now  bring  forward  some  presumplive  proofs  that  he  not  only  left  his  wifeaai 
family  at  Stratford  on  his  first  visit  to  the  capital,  but  that  his  natiYC  town  coali>    \ 
nued  to  be  their  settled  residence  during  his  hfe. 

Mr.  Rowe  has  affirmed  upon  a  tradition  which  we  have  no  claim  to  dispute,  tkit 
he  *' was  obligetl  to  leave  his  family  for  some  time;*'  a  fact  in  the  highest  depv 
probable  from  the  causes  which  led  to  his  removal;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  •- 
tuated  as  he  then  was,  that  he  would  be  willing  to  render  his  wife  and  chiMren  He 
companions  and  partakers  of  the  disasters  and  disappointments  which  it 
bable  he  had  to  encounter.  Tradition  further  says,  as  preserved  in  the 
scripts  of  Aubrey,  that  *'  he  was  wont  to  goto  his  native  country  once  a  yenreT  aid 
Mr.  (Hdys,  in  his  collections  for  a  life  of  our  author,  repeats  this  report  withtf 
additional  circumstance,  remarking  ''if  tradition  may  be  trusted,  Shakspcaiv 
often  baittHl  at  the  Crown  Inn  or  Tavern  in  Oxford,  in  his  journei*s  to  and  trm 
London.*'  *  It  is  true  that  these  traditions,  if  insulated  from  other  circumstanceiii 
might  merely  prove  that  lie  \isited  the  place  of  his  birth  annually,  without  neces- 
sarily inferring  that  his  family  was  also  resident  there;  but  if  we  consult  ths 
parisli-register  of  Stratford,  their  testimony  will  indeed  be  strong,  and  poatiMlf 
confirm  the  deduction ;  for  it  ap|iears  on  that  record  that,  merely  includinn  hi 
children,  there  is  a  succession  of  baptisms,  marriages  and  deaths  in  his  family  at 
Stratford,  from  the  year  1583  to  1616.    This  evidence,  so  satisfactory  in  itaeIC 


*  ^>k>nj  Wood,  it  spprart,  wan  tKv  nrigiiuil  •tilhor  of  thin  Anecdote,  fi»r  he  tella  ui  m  hi*  Alfct— ,  iWl 
<Mi«i  UnvewMt,  wImi  kept  the  Cniwn,  mti%  **An  sdmirer  Aod  Io««t  of  pUvn  Aod  play  — kiii,  npt^mlh 
Shnuiirve,  wA^/rr^iicM/fcf  Au  Aotwe  m  Mi*  jotamti^  bttwttm  ff'arwicktkirt  anaLomdpnJ*  Kfk.  Dim- 
foL  u.  p.  Vi. 
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vil  be  strepgtbened  wheo  we  recollect  that  the  poet  in  his  mortgage,  dated  the 
Ml  of  March,  1612-13,  ia  described  as  William  Shakspeare  of  Stratford-upon- 
Aim,  geotleman ;  aod  that  by  his  contemporaries  he  was  frequently  styled  the 
^Sveet  Swan  of  Avon/'  designations  which,  when  combined  with  the  t^timony 
«Mj  addaced,  most  be  considered  as  implying  the  family-residence  of  the 
pet' 

Itvas  this  concatenation  of  circumstances  which  induced  Mr.  Chalmers,  than 
whm  a  more  indeEatigable  enquirer  with  regard  to  our  author  has  not  existed,  to 
<ndode  that  Shakspeare  had  no  *' fixed  residence  in  the  metropolis,"  nor  ^^ever 
Madered  London  mb  his  home;*'  but  had  *' resolved  that  his  wife  and  family 
Aoid  remain  through  life,"  at  Stratford,  *' though  he  himself  made  frequent  ex- 
makms  to  London,  the  scene  of  his  profit,  and  the  theatre  of  his  fame ;"  adding, 
liaDote,  that  the  evidence  from  the  parish-raster  of  Stratford  had  compelled 
«Ri  scepticism  to  admit  his  position  to  be  very  probable. 

.[  While  discussing  this  subject  in  his  first  Apology,  he  has  introduced  a  novel  and 
carious  fact,  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the  reader  against  an  apparently 
,  but  too  hasty  inference.  **  If  documents,"  he  observes,  *'be  produced 
|iDfe,that  one  Shakspeare,  a  player,  resided  in  St.  Saviour^sparish,  Southwark, 
^  ead  of  the  sixteenth,  or  the  bi^nning  of  the  seventeenth,  century,  this  evi- 
will  not  be  conclusive  proof  of  the  settled  residence  of  Shakspeare:  for,  it 
bet,  as  new  as  it  is  curious,  that  his  brother  Edmond,  who  was  baptized  on 
Id  of  May,  1580,  became  a  player  at  the  Globe;  lived  in  St.  Saviour's;  and 
hried  in  the  church  of  that  parish :  the  entry  in  the  register  being  without  a 
M607  December  31  was  buried),  Edmond  Shakspeare,  a  player,  in  the 
'  ;*  there  can  be  no  dispute  about  the  date,  or  the  name,  or  the  profession. 
Rmirkable,  that  the  parish-clerk,  who  scarcely  ever  mentions  any  other  dis- 
of  the  deceased,  than  a  man,  or  a  woman,  should,  by  I  know  not  what 
have  recorded  Edmond  Shakspeare,  as  a  player.  There  were,  con- 
y,  two  Shakspeares  on  the  stage,  during  the  same  period ;  as  there  were 
hrbiges,  who  were  also  brothers,  and  who  acted  on  the  same  theatre." 
gjpoathe  whole,  we  may  with  considerable  confidence  and  safety  conclude,  that 
f  jfttly-fcsidence  of  Shakspeare  was  always  at  Stratford ;  that  he  himself  ori- 
Pj^f  went  alone  to  London,  and  that  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  every  year 
^'^^'one,  annually,  however,  and  probably  for  some  months,  returning  to  the 


^^of  his  Camily,  and  that  this  alternation  continued  until  he  finally  left  the 

y^M'g  dispoaed  of  this  question,  another,  even  still  moredoubtful,  immediately 
P*^  with  regard  to  the  employment  and  mode  of  life  which  the  poet  was  com- 
^f  ^  adopt  on  reaching  the  metropolis.  Mr.  Rowe,  recording  the  conse- 
**^^f  the  prosecution  in  Warwickshire,  observes, — ''It  is  at  this  time,  and 
*/**•  accident,  that  he  is  said  to  have  made  his  first  acquaintance  in  the 
He  was  received  into  the  company  then  in  being,  at  first  in  a  very 


|T^  tliis  passage  we  may  in  the  first  place  infer,  that  Shakspeare,  immediately 
~*^*'vival  in  town,  applied  to  the  theatre  for  support;  an  expedient  to  which 
**3^e**on  to  suppose  he  was  induced,  by  a  previous  connection  or  acquain- 
?  ^^li  one  or  more  of  the  performers.  It  appears,  indeed,  from  the  researches 
PJ!^^k>ne,  that  the  probability  of  his  being  known,  even  while  at  Stratford, 
F^'^y  Burbage,  and  Thomas  Greene,  all  of  them  celebrated  comedians  of 
M^v  is  very  considerable.  ''  I  suspect,"  remarks  this  acute  commentator, 
ll'V*^^  he  (namely,  John  Heminge)  and  Burbage  were  Shakspeare*s  conn* 
V'^^^  «d  that  Heminge  was  born  at  Shottery,  a  village  in  Warwickshire,  at  a 

|T£^*^MOB,  a  Us  Pocn  to  the  Memorj  of  Sbak^peare,  calls  him  ** Sweet  Sftan  of  Atod  ;"  and  Joseph 
*P*«^^Vft  ttyitsuifd  the  part  of  Hamlet  io  1606,  in  the  dedication  which  he  and  his  feUow-i>lajen 
y^yBamoBt  and  Fletcher's  Works,  in  1647,  speaks  of  **  the  flowing  compositions  of  the  then  ex- 
l*******  8wmi  tfAvom,  Shakspeare. 
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very  small  distance  from  Stratford-iipon-Avon ;  where  Shakspeare  found  his  vile. 
1^  find  two  families  of  this  name  settled  in  that  town  early  in  the  reign  ofQam 
Elizabeth.  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  John  Ueminge  of  Shottery,  was  baptized  rt 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  March  12,  1507.  This  John  might  ha\e  been  llie  lathrr 
of  the  actor,  though  1  have  found  no  entry  relative  to  liis  baptism:  for  he  vai 
probably  born  before  the  \ear  1558,  when  the  Register  commenced.  In  thevi^ 
la^e  of  Shottery  also  lived  Richard  Hemyng,  who  had  a  son  christened  by  the 
name  of  John,  March  7,  1570.  Of  the  Burbage  family  the  only  notice  Thau 
f(»und  is  an  entry  in  the  Register  of  the  parish  of  Stratford,  October  12,  1M6, « 
which  day  Philip  Gn>en  was  married  in  that  town  to  Ursula  Burbage,  who  might 
ha\e  been  sister  to  James  Burbage,  the  father  of  the  actor,  whose  marriage  1 
pose  to  have  taken  place  about  that  time.  If  this  conjecture  be  well  fouodedy 
po<^t,  we  see,  had  an  easy  introduction  to  the  theatre." 

The  same  remark  which  concludes  this  paragraph  is  repeated  by  the  comi 
tator  when  s|>eakiiig  of  Thomas  Greene,  whom  he  terms,  a  celebrated  comediaa, 
the  townsman  of  Shakspeare,  and  perhaps  his  relation.     The  celebrity  of  Grecm    j 
as  an  actor  is  fully  ascertained  by  an  address  to  the  reader,  prefixed  bv  Tboaai  I 

' -    "    -  -    -         j;  or/ The  City  J 

ill  gpetik  of  his 
lliere  was  not  u 
actor  of  his  nature,  in  his  time,  of  better  ability  in  performance  of  what  he  oa- 
(Icrtook,  more  applauded  by  the  audience,  of  greater  grace  at  the  court,  or  of  man 
^'oneral  love  in  the  city;'*  *  but  the  townsmanship  and  affinity  rest  only  on  theia- 
ference  to  l)e  drawn  from  an  entry  in  the  parisli*register  of  Stratford,  and  fiM 
some  lines  quoted  by  Chetwood  from  the  comedy  of  the  '^T^o  Maids  of  Moit- 
(iark,*'  which  represent  Greene  speaking  in  the  character  of  a  clown,  aii 
4leclaring 

**  I  prattled  poesie  in  my  aiirte*s  arms, 
And,  boro,  where  late  our  8waa  of  Atoo  sung. 
In  A  von*!  streams  we  both  of  us  have  lav'd, 
And  both  came  out  U>^ther.*'t 

As  these  lines  are  not,  however,  in  the  play  from  which  they  are  pretended  tobiw 
been  taken;  as  they  appear  to  be  a  parody  on  a  passage  in  Milton's  Lyci«ias,aiA 
as  Chetwoo4l  has  been  detected  in  falsifying  and  forging  many  of  his  dates,  ktllr 
credit  can  be  attached  to  their  evidence,  and  we  must  solely  de|)end  upoa  tk 
ini|H)rt  of  the  register,  which  records  that  '*  Thomas  Greene,  alias  Shakspere,  ^m   i 
buried  there,  March  Gth,  1580."     If  this  Thomas  wen;  the  father  of  tliearlor,    \ 
and  the  probability  of  this  l)eing  the  case  cannot  be  denied,  and  may  even  hi^    ) 
led  to  the  att4*mpted  im|K)sition  of  Chetwood,  the  affinity  as  well  9ls  the  toman 
inanship,  will  \k^  established. 

It  seems,  therefore,  neither  rash  nor  inconsequent  to  believe,  in  failure  of  bm* 
direct  evidence,  that  the  channel  through  which  Shaks|)earc,  immedialcH 
on  his  arrival  in  town,  procured  an  introduction  to  the  stage,  was  first  opeael 
by  his  n>lationsliip  to  Greene,  who  possessing,  as  we  have  seen,  great  merit  aai 
influence  as  an  actor,  could  easily  insure  him  a  connection  at  the  theatre,  ui 
would  naturally  recommend  him  to  his  countryman  lleminge,  who  was  tka 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  had  already  acquired  considerable  repulatioo  as  a 
performer.  (. 

Mr.  Kowo*s  second  assertion  that  he  was  received  into  the  company^  tbea  is 
being,  at  first  in  a  very  mean  rank,  has  given  riM»  to  some  n»ports  n^lative  totk 
nature  of  hi;;  early  emplovment  at  the  theatre,  which  are  (Hpially  inconsistent  aaJ 
degrading.     It  has  hvcn  irelatcHl  that  his  first  office  was  that  of  Call-boy.  or  it- 

'  Aocirnl  nritiih  Drama,  vol   ii.  p.  §39.  f  British  Thratre,  p.  9. 

^  Mr.  Chalmm,  ftpcakiiig  <if  IhiniiigM  miyii—.^  Thore  it  rennon  U^  h<*li<>%e,  that  be  warn,  orifiaaS;  i 
H  arwkkBkir^  lad;  «  «hir«%  which  ba*(  |in>duc«*<t  w»  many  pUycn  and  poeti  \  the  Burfasfc*,  thr  !M- 
ftpcATCs,  lh<r  Grvriw^aiid  the  HarK*"     AfMilogy,  p.  435,  436. 
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MMUnt  OD  the  prompter,  and  that  his  business  was  to  give  notice  to  the  perform- 
rt  when  their  different  entries  on  the  stage  were  required.  Another  tradition, 
Wch  places  him  in  a  still  meaner  occupation,  is  said  to  have  been  transmitted 
BOQgh  the  medium  of  Sir  William  Dayenantto  Mr.  Betterton,  who  commnicat- 
1  it  to  Mr.  Rowe,  and  this  gentleman  to  Mr.  Pope,  by  whom,  according  to  Dr. 
riinson,  it  was  related  in  the  following  terms : — 

*'  1b  Ibe  Ume  of  Eliztbetb,  coaches  being  yet  uncommon,  and  hired  coaches  not  at  all  in  use, 
MC  who  were  too  proud,  too  tender,  or  too  idle  to  walk,  went  on  horseback  to  any  distant  busi- 
Mi  •r  divenioD.  Many  came  on  horseback  to  the  play,  and  when  Shakspeare  fled  to  London 
!Mi  Ike  terror  of  a  criminal  prosecution,  his  6rst  eipedient  was  to  wait  at  the  door  of  the  play- 
,  and  bold  the  horses  of  those  that  had  no  servants,  that  they  might  be  ready  again  after  the 
maoce.  In  this  office  he  became  so  conspicuous  for  his  care  and  readiness,  that  in  a  short 
CTery  man  as  he  alighted  called  for  Will.  Shakspeare,  and  scarcely  any  other  waiter  was 
with  a  horse  while  Will.  Shakspeare  could  be  had.  This  was  the  first  dawn  of  better 
Shakspeare,  finding  more  horses  put  into  his  hand  than  he  could  hold,  hired  boys  to 
iril  mder  his  inspeaion,  who,  when  Will.  Shakspeare  was  summoned,  were  immediately  to  pre- 
■I IhemaelTes, /am  SAaftflpfarr't6«y,  Sir.  In  Ume,  Shakspeare  found  higher  employment: 
Mat  kNigatthe  pracUce  of  riding  to  the  playhouse  continued,  the  waiters  that  held  the  horses 
Mtted  Ibe  appellation  of  Skakspeare^i  boyi," 

Of  this  curious  anecdote  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  it  made  its  first  ap- 
Mrance  in  Cibber*s  Lives  of  the  Poets  ;*  and  that  if  it  were  known  to  Mr.  Rowe, 
t  is  evident  he  thought  it  so  little  entitled  to  credit  that  he  chose  not  to  risk 
la  iosertion  in  his  life  of  the  poet.  In  short,  if  we  reflect  for  a  moment  that 
jhakspeare,  though  he  fled  from  Stratford  to  avoid  the  severity  of  a  prosecution, 
lonld  not  be  destitute  either  of  money  or  friends,  as  the  necessity  for  that  flight 
las  occasioned  by  an  imprudent  ebullition  of  wit,  and  not  by  any  serious  delin- 
(oeocy  ;  that  the  father  of  his  wife  was  a  yeoman  both  of  respectability  and  pro- 
lerty  ;  that  his  own  parent,  though  impoverished,  was  still  in  business;  and  that 
K  bad,  in  all  likelihood,  a  ready  admission  to  the  stage  through  the  influence  of 
leraons  of  leading  weight  in  its  concerns ;  we  cannot,  without  doing  the  utmost 
rMence  to  probability,  conceive  that,  under  these  circumstances,  and  in  the  twen- 
tj-third  year  of  his  age,  he  would  submit  to  the  degrading  employment  of  either 
I  horse-holder  at  the  door  of  a  theatre,  or  of  a  call-boy  within  its  walls. 

Setting  aside,  therefore,  these  idle  tales,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  by 
Iha  phrase  *'a  very  mean  rank,'*  Mr.  Rowe  meant  to  imply,  that  his  first  engage- 
~~at  as  an  actor  was  in  the  performance  of  characters  of  the  lowest  class.    That 
fellow-comedians  were  ushered  into  the  dramatic  world  in  a  similar  way,  and 

»  to  higher  occupancy  by  gradation,  the  history  of  the  stage  will  sufficiently 

pnnre:  Richard  Burbage,  for  instance,  who  began  his  career  nearly  at  the  same 
iim#t  with  our  author,  and  who  subsequently  became  the  greatest  tragedian  of  his 

yiy  hady  io  the  year  1589,  appeared  in  no  character  more  important  than  that 
a  Messenger.  If  this  were  the  case  with  a  performer  of  such  acknowledged 
■erit,  we  may  readily  acquiesce  in  the  supposition  that  the  parts  first  given  to 
Bkikspeare  were  equally  as  insignificant;  and  as  readily  allow  that  an  actor  thus 
drcomstanced  might  very  properly  be  said  to  have  been  admitted  into  the  com- 
pany at  first  in  a  very  mean  rank. 

As  Shakspeare's  immediate  employment,  therefore,  on  his  arrival  in  (own, 
appears  to  have  been  that  of  an  actor,  it  cannot  be  deemed  irrelevant  if  we  should 
here  enquire  into  his  merits  and  success  in  this  department. 

Two  traditions,  of  a  contradictory  complexion,  have  reached  us  relative  to 
Shakspeare*8  powers  as  an  actor;  one  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Aubrey,  and  the 
other  on  that  of  Mr.  Rowe.  In  the  manuscript  papers  of  the  first  of  these  gentle- 
meo,  we  are  told  that  our  author,  ^' being  inclined  naturally  to  poetry  and  act- 
ing, came  to  London,  and  was  an  actor  at  one  of  the  play-houses,  and  did  act 

*  Lif  et  of  the  Poet«,  toI.  i.  p.  130. 
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exceedingly  well;"  but,  in  the  life  of  the  poet  by  the  8ec<Mid,  it  U  added,  after 
mentioning  liis  admission  to  the  theatre  in  an  inferior  rank,  that  ''his  adniin- 
ble  wit,  and  the  natural  turn  of  it  to  the  stage,  soon  distinguished  him,  if  not  a« 
an  extraordinary  actor,  yet  as  an  excellent  writer.  His  name  is  printed,  i&  the 
custom  was  in  those  times,  amongst  those  of  the  other  players,  before  some  oU 
plays,  but  without  any  particular  account  of  what  sort  of  parts  he  iiaed  to  plav; 
and'  though  I  have  enquired,  I  could  never  meet  with  any  further  accouDt  ol  bm 
this  way,  than  that  the  top  of  his  performance  was  the  Ghost  In  his  owd  HamktT 

Of  descriptions  thus  opposed,  a  preference  only  can  be  giveo  as  ibunded  •■ 
other  evidence ;  and  it  happens  that  subsequent  enquiry  has  enabled  us  to  eoMi» 
der  Mr.  Aubrcy*s  account  as  approximating  nearest  to  the  truth. 

Contemporary  authority,  it  is  evident,  would  decide  the  question,  and  hap^ 
the  researches  of  Mr.  Halone  have  furnished  us  with  a  testimony  of  this  kiai. 
In  the  year  1502,  Henry  Chettle,  a  dramatic  writer,  published  a  posthumo« 
work  of  Robert  Greene*s,  under  the  title  of  ''  Greene's  Groatsworth  of  Wit.  boudrt 
with  a  Million  of  Re|)entance,"  in  which  the  author  speaks  harshly  of  Marhmf, 
and  still  more  so  of  Shakspeare,  who  was  then  rising  into  fame.  Both  tluse 
l>oets  were  justly  offended,  and  Chettle,  who  was  of  course  implicated  in  their  dis- 
pleasure, printed,  in  the  December  of  the  same  year,  a  pamphlet,  entitled  **  KM 
Harts  Dreame,'*  to  which  is  prefixed  an  address  '*  to  the  Gentlemen  Readen," 
apologizing,  in  the  following  terms,  for  the  offence  which  he  had  given  : 


"  About  three  moDlhi  since  died  M.  Robert  Greene,  leaving  oMny  ptsptn  in  smdry 
lellerf'  bandt,  among  others  hit  **  Groai$ivortk  of  Wit,**  in  which  a  letter  written  lo  divcn 
makers  it  oflfentively  by  one  or  two  of  them  taken ;  and  becauM  on  the  dead  they  canool  be  » 
avenged,  they  wilfully  forge  in  their  conceiles  a  living  author  :  and  after  toialng  It  to  and  fre,  m 
remedy  but  it  mutt  light  on  me.  How  1  have,  all  the  time  of  my  converting  In  prlnltaia,  UbSmI 
the  bitter  inveighing  againtt  tcholiert,  it  halh  been  very  well  known ;  and  bow  In  that  I  deri^  I 
can  tuflScienlly  prove.  With  neither  of  them  that  take  offence  wat  1  acquainted,  and  with  watf 
them  (*  Marlowe')  I  care  not  if  1  never  be.  The  other  ('  Shaktpeare*),  whom  at  thai  IIbm  lH 
not  to  much  tpare,  at  tince  1  with  1  had,  for  that  at  1  have  moderated  the  hale  oC  llvlnc  wrta^ 
and  might  have  uted  my  own  ditcretion,  (etpecially  In  such  a  cate,  the  author  being  dead),  Ihail 
did  not,  I  am  at  torry  at  if  the  original  fault  had  been  my  fault;  becaute  mytelfe  have  tecar  Ml 
demeanour  no  lett  civil  than  he  excellent  in  thb  qualitie  he  PROPESEst.  Besidn  divm  ^ 
ftar$kip  have  reporied  hit  vprightnets  of  decUing^  which  arguet  Ait  honettiej  amd  kn  fmtrtmm 
grace  in  writing^  that  approvet  hi*  art.  For  the  flrtt,  whote  learning  I  reverence,  and  ac  Ai 
peruting  of  Greenest  book,  ttrooke  out  what  then  in  contcience  1  thought  he  in  some  dbfleaant 
writ ;  or  had  it  been  true,  yet  to  publith  it  wat  intollerable  ;  him  I  would  with  lo  nae  me  ■•  wmm 
than  1  deter  ve.'* 

This  curious  passage  clearly  evinces  that  our  author  was  deemed  excellent  ai 
an  actor  (for  the  phrase  **  the  qualitie  he  professes*'  peculiarly  denoted  at  lU 
time  tlie  profession  of  a  player],  in  the  year  1592,  only  five  or  six  years,  at  ummI, 
after  he  had  entered  on  the  stage ;  and  consequently  that  the  information  whick 
Aubrey  had  received  was  correct,  while  that  obtained  by  Rowe  must  be  considfffi 
as  unfounded. 

So  well  instructe<l,  indeed,  was  Shakspeare  in  the  duties  and  qualities  of  u 
actor,  that  it  appears  from  Downes's  book,  entitled  ''  Roscius  Anglicanus,**  thai 
he  undertook  to  teach  and  |K'rf(^ct  John  Lowin  in  the  character  of  King  Ileory 
the  Eighth,  and  Joseph  Taylor  in  that  of  Hamlet. 

Of  his  com]>etency  for  this  task,  several  parts  of  his  dramatic  works  might  ll 
brought  forward  as  sufficient  proof.  Inde|)endent  of  his  celebrated  inalrurtioni 
to  the  player  in  Hamlet,  wliicli  would  alone  ascertain  his  intimate  knowledge  d 
the  histrionic  art,  his  conception  of  the  powers  necessary  to  form  the 
plished  tragedian,  may  Im*  drawn  from  part  of  a  dialogue  which  occurs 
Richard  the  Third  and  Buckingham  : — 

*'  G/o.    roin(%  roiiMin,  ram'Mt  thorn  quatw  and  change  thp  ro/owr  ' 
Murthrr  tfiy  breath  in  middle  of  a  word  .* 
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And  then  again  hegin^  and  itop  agam^ 

As  if  thou  wert  disiraugAt,  and  mad  with  terror? 

Buck,    Tat,  I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian ; 
Speak,  and  look  big,  and  pry  an  every  side, 
TVembie  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  straw ^ 
intending  deqi>  suspicion :  ghastly  looks 
Are  at  my  service,  like  enforced  smiles  J*  Act  ill.  ■€.  5. 

raid  be  highly  interesting  to  be  able  to  point  out  what  were  the  characters 
Shakspeare  performed,  either  in  his  own  plays,  or  in  those  of  other  writers; 
» information  which  we  have  on  this  subject  is,  unfortunately,  very  scanty. 
vwe  has  mentioned,  as  the  sole  result  of  his  enquiries,  that  the  Ghost  in 
t  was  his  chefnl'oeuvre.  That  this  part,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
equired  some  skill  and  management  in  the  execution,  is  evident  from  the 
lions  attributed  to  Hamlet,  who  exclaims,  on  the  appearance  of  the  royal 
^  during  the  interview  between  himself  and  his  mother, — 


t( 


Look  you  how  pale  he  glarei  1 


His  form  and  cause  conjoined,  preaching  to  stones, 

Would  make  them  capable.     Do  not  look  upon  me. 

Lest  with  tkis  piteous  action,  you  convert 

My  stern  effects  j"  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

iption,  which,  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  the  author  would  not  have  ven- 
>  introduce,  unless  he  had  been  conscious  of  the  possession  of  powers  capa- 
Mng  justice  to  his  own  delineation. 

her  tradition,  preserved  by  Mr.  Oldys,  and  communicated  to  him,  as  Mr. 
thinks,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Jones  of  Tarbick,  in  Worcestershire,  whom  we 
nnerly  mentioned,  imports,  as  corrected  by  the  commentator  just  mention- 
I  a  relation  of  the  poet's,  then  in  advanced  age,  but  who  in  his  youth  had 
1  the  habit  of  visiting  London  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  him  act  in  some  of 
I  plays,  told  Mr.  Jones,  that  he  had  a  faint  recollection  *'  of  having  once 
m  act  a  part  in  one  of  his  own  comedies,  wherein  being  to  personate  a  de- 
rid  man,  he  wore  a  long  beard,  and  appeared  so  weak  and  drooping  and 
to  walk,  that  he  was  forced  to  be  supported  and  carried  by  another  person 
Me,  at  which  he  was  seated  among  some  company,  who  were  eating,  and 
thrai  sung  a  song."  That  this  part  was  the  character  of  Adam,  in  As 
ike  It,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  if  we  add,  that,  from  the  arrangement 
lanies  of  the  acters  and  of  the  persons  of  the  drama,  prefixed  to  Bon  Jon- 
lay  of  '*  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,"  first  acted  in  1598,  there  is  reason 
^ne  that  he  performed  the  part  of  Old  Knowell  in  that  comedy,  we  may 
ranted  probably  in  drawing  the  conclusion,  that  the  representation  of  aged 
bers  was  peculiarly  his  forte. 

|i|iears,  also,  from  the  first  four  lines  of  a  small  poem,  written  by  John 
,  about  the  year  1611,  and  inscribed,  '*  To  our  English  Terence,  Mr.  Wil- 
lakapeare,'*  that  our  bard  had  been  accustomed  to  perform  kingly  parts ; 

*  Some  say,  good  Will,  which  I  in  sport  do  sing, 

Hadst  thou  not  pbiy*d  some  kingly  parts  in  sport, 
Thoa  hadtt  been  a  companion  Tor  a  king, 
And  been  a  king  among  the  meaner  sort  ;**  * 

ge  which  leads  us  to  infer,  that  several  of  the  regal  characters  in  his  own 
perhaps  the  parts  of  Ring  Henry  the  Eighth,  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  and 
lenry  the  Fourth,  may  have  been  appropriated  to  him,  as  adapted  to  the 

I  estimate  of  his  powers  in  acting. 

II  ttie  notices  thus  collected,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  Shakspeare  attempted 
performance  of  characters  of  the  first  rank ;  but  that  in  the  representation 

e  of  a  second-rate  order,  to  which  he  modestly  confined  his  exertions,  he 

*  The  Scourge  of  Folly,  bj  John  Daviei  of  Hereford,  no  date. 
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was  d4*om(Hl  excellent.  We  have  just  grounds  also  for  condudiDg  that  of  ihr 
theory  of  acting  in  its  very  highest  departments,  he  was  a  complete  master:  ind 
though  not  com))etent  to  carry  his  own  pn^cepts  into  perfect  eiecuHoDy  br  Hi*  a 
consummate  judge  of  the  attainments  and  deficiencies  of  his  fellom'-comediai«, 
and  was  accordingly  employed  to  instruct  them  in  his  own  conception  of  the  part> 
which  they  were  destined  to  |)erform. 

It  may  be  considered,  indeed,  as  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  lorm  j 
of  dramatic  poetry,  that  our  author,  in  point  of  execution,  did  not  attain  lo  Ihr  j 
loftiest  summit  of  his  profession.  He  would,  in  that  case,  it  is  very  probiUp.  J 
have  either  sate  down  content  with  the  high  reputation  accruing  to  bin  tnm  k 
this  source,  or  would  have  found  Httle  time  for  the  labours  of  compoiitaoD,  it4  P 
consequently  we  should  have  been  in  a  great  degree,  if  not  altogether,  depmetf  P" 
of  what  now  constitute  the  noblest  elTorts  of  human  genius.  ^ 


CHAPTER  II. 


Shakspeare  commences  a  Writer  or  Poetry,  probably  about  the  year  I&B7,  by  Ibe  eoapoailiMrfhJi  .^ 
Veuus  and  Adonis— Historical  Outliue  or  Polite  Literature,  during  the  Age  or  inialiyiMi         " 


As  the  first  object  of  Shaks])eare  must  necessarily  have  been,  from  the 
natun^  of  his  circumstances,  to  procure  employment,  it  is  highly  rpasoBaMili 
conclude  that  he  at  first  contented' himself  with  the  diligent  discharge  of  thv 
duties  which  fell  to  his  share  as  an  actor  of  inferior  rank.  That  these,  hovevAi 
wen;  calculated  to  absorb,  for  any  length  of  time,  a  mind  so  active,  ample,  ■! 
creative,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  credittni ;  and,  indeed,  we  are  warranted.  If 
every  fair  infen^nce,  to  assert,  that,  no  sooner  did  he  consider  his  situation  at  fla 
theatre  of  Blackfriars  as  tol(*rably  securetl,  than  he  immediately  directed  W 
powers  to  the  cultivation  of  his  favourite  art — that  of  |)oetry. 

Of  his  inclination  to  this  ele<:aiit  branch  of  literature,  we  have  an  early  fnd, 
rn  the  m«Hle  of  retaliation  which  he  adopted,  in  constMpience  of  his  prosecutioe  If 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy  ;  and  that  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  **  the  first  heir  of  his  invft-' 
tinn,**  as  he  terms  it,  was  commenced,  not  long  subsequent  to  this  period,  ni 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in  town,  a  little  enquiry  will  induce  us  to  consider  liM 
almost  establislH^d  fact. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  surmised,  by  a  very  intelligent  critic,  that  thia  poenaif 
have  btvn  written  while  its  author  ^'  felt  the  powerful  incentive  of  love/*  hI 
consequently  'M>efore  he  had  sallied  from  Stratford:"  *' certainly,"  lie  lik 
*MM*fore  he  was  known  to  fame."  The  first  suggestion  we  may  dismiss  ai  i 
mere  supposition:  the  second  must  1h'  ackn(mledged  as  founded*  on  truth. 

All  the  conmientators  agriH' in  fixing  on  the  year  lAOl,  as  the  late»t  pmi 
for  our  author*s  commencement  as  a  dramatic  |)oet:  for  this  obvious  reason,  tW 
both  Gn^ene  and  tlhettle  have  mentioned  him  as  a  writer  of  plays  in  1692,  aadii 
such  a  manner,  likewis(\  as  proves  that  he  was  <'^en  then  posses's<Ml  of  someikfnt 
of  notoriety,  the  latter  mentioning  his  '*  facetious  grace  in  writing,"  and  At 
former  after  calling  him  **an  upstart  crow  lM*autified  with  our  feathers,**  aai 
paro4lying  a  line  from  the  Third  Part  of  Kinu  Henry  VI.,  concludes  by  teiliaf 
that  he  'Ms  in  his  own  conrrit  tlit»  only  Sh\ki->m:k>k  in  the  country  ;"  cirrn 
•tances  which  lia\e  naturally  induced  the  m<»st  sai^arious  critics  on  ourbarili 
infer,  that,  thus  early  to  ha\e  excited  so  much  en\y  as  this  railing  acciualMB 
evinces,  he  must  without  doubt  ha\e  Immmi  a  rorriTtor  and  improver  of  pla}i  i»- 
lerior  to  1500,  and  u»ry  probahh  in  \M0. 
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ow,  though  the  fifst  edition  of  the  Venus  and  Adonis  was  not  published  until 
I,  yet  the  author's  positive  declaration,  that  it  was  '*  the  first  heir  of  his  inven- 
,"  necessarily  implies  that  its  composition  had  taken  place  prior  to  any 
ical  attempts  for  tiie  stage;  and  as  we  have  seen,  that  his  arrival  in  town 
d  not  have  Occurred  before  1586 ;  that  he  was  then  immediately  employed  as 
lelor  in  A  very  inferior  rank;  and  that  his  earliest  efforts  as  a 'dramatic  poet 
'  be  attributed  to  the  year  1589  or  1590,  it  will  follow,  as  a  legitimate  deduc- 
,  if  we  allow  tlie  space  of  a  twelvemonth  for  his  settlement  at  the  theatre,  that 
eomposition  of  this  poem,  ''  the  first  heir  of  his  invention,"  must  be  given  to 
taterval  elapsing  between  the  years  1587  and  1590,  a  period  not  too  extended, 
nature  of  his  other  engagements  being  considered,  for  the  completion  of  a 
n  very  nearly  amounting  to  twelve  hundred  lines. 

[aving  thus  conducted  Shakspeare  to  his  entrance  on  the  career  of  authorship 
Came,  it  will  now  be  necessary,  in  conformity  with  our  plan,  to  take  a  general 
cursory  survey  of  Literature,  as  it  existed  'in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
es«  The  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  therefore  be  devoted  to  a  broad  outline 
;bis  subject,  reserving,  however,  the  topics  of  Romance  and  Miscellaneous 
try,  for  distinct  and  immediately  subsequent  cotisideration,  as  these  will  form 
ipposite  prelude  to  an  estimate  of  the  patronage  which  our  author  enjoyed, 
critique  on  his  poems,  and  to  critical  notices  of  contemporary  miscellaneous 
09  enquiries  which,  while  they  embrace,  in  one  view,  the  merits  of  Shak-- 
ire  us  a  miscellaneous  poet,  are,  at  the  same  time,  in  their  preliminary  and 
ileral  branches,  in  some  degree  preparatory  to  his  introduction  as  a  dramatic 
ibt;  preparatory  also  to  a  sketch  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  diversions  of 
tropolis,  during  his  age,  and  to  a  discussion  of  his  transcendent  powers  as 
~  of  fancy  and  of  nature. 
tm  literary  period  of  which  we  are  proceeding  to  give  a  slight  sketch,  may  be 
It  considered  as  the  most  splendid  in  our  annals ;  for  in  what  equal  portion  of 
faatory  can  we  bring  forward  three  such  mighty  names  as  Spenser,  Bacon, 
Shakspeare,  each,  in  their  repective  departments^  remaining  without  a  rival. 
the  field,  however,  is  so  ample  that  even  to  do  justice  to  an  outline  will  require 
eh  attention  to  arrangement,  it  will  be  necessary  to  distribute  what  we  have  to 
r,  in  this  stage  of  our  work,  under  the  heads  of  Bibliography,  Philology, 
Hdam,  History,  General,  Local,  and  Personal,  and  Miscellaneous  Literature ; 
Bising  that  as  we  confine  ourselves,  in  the  strictest  sense,  to  elegant  literature, 
rhat  has  been  termed  the  Belles  Lettres,  science,  theology,  and  politics  will» 
oarse,  be  excluded. 

iterature,  which  had  for  some  centuries  been  confined  to  ecclesiastics  and 
Dlars  by  profession,  was,  at  the  commencement  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  thrown 
■  to  the  higher  classes  of  general  society.  The  example  was  given  by  tho 
Ml  herself;  and  the  nobility,  the  superior  orders  of  the  gentry,  and  even  their 
as  and  daughters,  became  enthusiasts  in  the  cause  of  letters.  The  novelty 
ieh  attended  these  studies,  the  eager  desire  to  possess  what  had  been  so  long 
ioosly  and  jealously  concealed,  and  the  curiosity  to  explore  and  rifle  the 
■area  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  world,  which  mystery  and  imagination  has 
led  into  the  marvellous,  contributed  to  excite  an  absolute  passion  for  study 
br  books.  The  court,  the  ducal  castle,  and  the  baronial  hall  were  suddenly 
fortod  into  academies,  and  could  boast  of  splendid  libraries,  as  well  as  of 
mM  tapestries.  In  the  first  of  these,  according  to  Ascham,  might  be  seen  the 
len  reading  *^  more Greeke  every  day,  than  some  prebendarie  of  this  church  doth 
I  Latin  in  a  whole  week,'*  and  while  she  was  translating  Isocrates  on  Seneca, 
lay  be  easUy  conceived  that  her  maids  of  honour  found  it  convenient  to  praise 
:  lo  adopt  the  disposition  of  her  time.  In  the  second,  observes  Warton,  the 
ghter  of  a  dnch^s  was  taught  not  only  to  distil  strong  waters,  but  to  construe 
ck;  and  in  the  third,  every  young  lady  who  aspired  to  be  fashionable  was 
ipelled,  in  imitation  of  the  greater  world,  to  exhibit  simila?  marks  o(  «f^\\A^Ti, 
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If  such  were  the  studious  manners  of  the  ladios,  it  will  readily  be  credited,  tlul 
an  equal,  if  not  a  greater  attachment  to  literature  existe<l  in  the  other  sei;  io 
short,  an  intimacy  \^'ith  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian  was  deemed  eMeotial  to  Ibf 
character  of  the  nobleman  and  the  courtier;  ami  learning  was  thus  rendeivda 
passport  to  promotion  and  rank.     That  this  is  not  an  exaggerated  statement,  but 
founded  on  contemporary  authority,  will  be  evident  from  a  passage  in  Harrisoii'i 
Description  of  England,  where,  after  delineating  the  court,  lie  adds,— **  TIm 
further  is  not  to  be  omitted,  to  the  singular  commendation  of  both  sorts  and  seicf 
of  our  courtiers  here  in  England,  that  there  are  verie  few  of  them,  which  have  mI 
the  use  and  skill  of  sundrie  speaches,  Ix'side  an  excellent  \eine  of  writing  befoif 
time  not  regarded. — Trulie  it  is  a  rare  thing  with  us  now,  to  hcaro  of  a  courtifr 
which  hath  but  his  owne  language.     And  to  saie  how  many  gentlewomen  ui 
lathes  there  are,  that  lN*side  sound  knowledge  of  the  (ireeke  and  Laline  toonss. 
are  thereto  no  lesse  skiifull  in  the  S|)anish,  Italian,  and  Frencht  or  in  some  oaf 
of  them,   it  n^steth  not  in  me:  sith  1  am  [MTsuaded,  that  as  the  noblemen  tad 
gentlemen  do  surmoimt  in  this  behaife,  so  these  come  verie  little  or  nothinxat 
all  behiiui  them  for  their  parts,  which  Industrie  God  continue,  and  acconpli^    , 
that  which  otherwise  is  wanting!''   Again,  a  few  lines  Mow,  he  remarks  of  Ihf 
ladies  of  the  court,  that  some  of  them  employ  tliemsi*hes  **  in  continuall  readiat 
either  of  the  holie  scriptun*s,  or  histories  of  our  owne  or  forren  nations  about  uf. 
and  diverse  in  writing  volumes  of  their  owne,  or  translating  of  other  mens  iott   ' 
our  English  and  Latino  toongs  ;'*  *  employments  w  hich  now  appear  to  us  \hj 
extraordinary  as  the  daily  occupations  of  a  court,  but  were,  then,  the  natnid 
result  of  that  ardent  love  of  letters,  which  had  somewhat  suddenly  been  diSNei 
through  the  higher  classes. 

Were  we,  however,  to  conclude,  that  the  same  erudite  taste  perraded  thr 
bulk  of  the  people,  or  even  the  middle  orders  of  society,  we  should  be  lenwrfj 
mistaken.  Literature,  though  cultivated  \\ilh  enthusiasm  in  the  melropolis,  «tf 
confined  even  there  to  persons  of  high  rank,  or  to  those  who  were  subserrient  to 
their  education  and  amiiM^ment.  In  the  country,  to  read  and  write  weiv  ill 
esti*emed  rare  accomplishments,  and  among  the  rural  gentry  of  not  (he  fird 
degre(%  little  difference,  in  point  of  literary  information,  was  {HTceptilde  betvcca 
the  master  and  his  menial  attendant.  Of  Ibis  several  of  the  plays  of  S|iaL«pfafr 
and  Jonson  will  alford  evidence,  especialh  the  comedies  of  the  .Mern  Wi%ff  rf 
Windsor,  and  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  to  w  hich  a  striking  proof  may  be  addrf 
from  Burton,  who  \\rote  just  at  the  close  of  the  Shaks|)earian  period;  andtii 
tn*ating  of  study,  as  a  cause  of  melancholy,  sa\s, 


I 
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"  I  may  not  deny,  Init  that  wc  have  a  sprinkHn({  of  our  Oenlry,  here,  and  there,  one,  cud*  j 
lenlly  well  IparnnI ; — but  thry  arr  Imt  few  in  rnpcrt  of  the  miiltiliidr,  the  major  pari  (and  MM  J 
again  eicepiH,  that  are  indifTerent)  arc  ^holl>  bf-nt  for  Ham kt  and  Huunds,  aniJ  rarrMivif  j 
many  limes  miib  inlrniperate  lust,  Kamini:  and  drinkint;.  If  they  read  a  book  at  any  time, 
English  Chronicle,  Sir  Huun  of  liunleaui.  Aniadis  do  Oaulc,  hic,  a  play*tN>ok,  or  iobw 
pblel  of  Nemt,  and  that  at  i^raMns  only,  mhen  they  cannot  tlir  abniad,  to  drhe  anay  ttane:  ikrto 
lole  discourse  is  dugs,  hawks,  liorses,  and  mhat  Mems  ?  If  some  one  ba\e  l»ef  n  a  traveller  la  lul^. 
or  as  far  as  the  Eini»erour's  Court,  wintered  in  Orleance,  and  can  court  bit  nistrto  !■ 
French,  wear  his  lioihcs  neatly  in  the  newest  fashion,  sing  some  choice  oul-landisb 
course  of  lords,  ladies,  tow  ns,  palaces,  and  cities,  he  is  conipleat  and  to  lie  admired . 
wise  he  and  they  arc  niurh  at  one  ;  no  diflbrenre  briwiit  the  master  and  the  man,  bat 
ftil  lilies :  wink  and  choose  belwiit  him  that  sits  down  (clothes  eiccpted)  and  him  thai 
trencher  b<*hind  him. '*t 

It  is  to  the  court,  therefore,  and  its  attendants,  to  the  nobility,  higher  gentry, 
and  their  preceptors,  that  we  are  to  bnik  for  that  ardent  loveof  iMKiksand  learainf 
which  so  n.*inarkably  di.stin^ui.Hlied  the  reigns  of  ElizalM'th  and  James,  and  which 
was  desliiUMl,  in  another  century,  to  descend  into,  and  illuminate  the  \mpi 

*  lliilin^hvd't  i'hmiiii'Irfi,  <HliC.  IMIT.  vul.  i.  p.  :U0. 
f  Burttm'm  Aoalonji  of  Melauclutly,  foi.  edit.  p.  H4 
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masftes  of  our  population.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  more  forcibly  paint  Elizabeth's 
lassion  for  books  and  learning,  than  a  passage  in  Harrison's  unadorned  but 
aithfiil  description  of  her  court:— 

"  FlnatUe.**  Myi  that  interefUng  ponrtrayer  of  ancleDt  mannerSy  *'  to  avoid  idlenesse,  and 
Kfcul  sandrie  trantgretsloni,  oiberwite  likelle  to  be  oommlUed  and  doone,  lucb  order  It 
iIm,  thai  everie  ofBce  baib  either  a  bible,  or  a  booke  of  the  acts  and  monnmenta  of  the  cbnrrh 
CBaglaod,  or  tiolb,  beilde  sone  blstoriei  and  chronicles  lieing  therein,  for  the  exercise  of  such  as 
wmt  iDlo  the  same :  whereby  the  stranger  thai  entereib  into  the  court  of  England  upon  the  sud- 
In,  Shan  rather  inagioe  hiaiselfe  to  come  into  some  publiko  schools  of  the  nnlversilies,  where 
aaTe  eare  to  one  that  readeth,  than  into  a  princes  palace,  If  you  conferre  the  sanM  with 
of  dher  nations.  Would  to  God  all  honourahle  personages  would  take  the  example  of  hir 
I  godllfB  dealing  in  this  behalfe,  and  shew  their  Gonformitie  unto  these  hir  so  good  l>eginnings ! 
rhicb  if  they  would,  then  should  manie  grleTous  ofliences  (wherewith  God  Is  highlle  displeued) 
i  col  off  ami  restrelned,  which  now  doo  reigne  exceedingile,  In  most  noble  and  gentlemen's 
,  whereof  they  see  no  patteme  within  hir  graces  gates.)*'  * 


Well  might  Mr.  Dibdin  apostrophize  this  learned  Queen  in  the  following  pictu- 
Bsque  and  characteristic  terms  :— 


•■ 


All  bail  to  the  soTereIgn,  who,  bred  up  In  serere  habits  of  reading  and  meditation,  loTcd  books 
ai  scholars  to  the  very  bottom  of  her  heart !  I  consider  Elizabeth  as  a  royal  bibliomanlst  of 
■^■rtnrtaiil  fame  !«-l  see  her,  In  imagination,  wearing  her  fafourile  little  Volume  qfPre^ertff 
ha  conposition  of  Queen  Catharine  Parr,  and  Lady  Tirwit,  '  bound  in  solid  gold,  and  hanging  by 
dMio  al  her  side,'  at  her  morning  and  evening  defotions — afterwards,  as  she  became  firmly 
opoo  her  throne,  taking  an  interest  in  the  embellishments  of  the  Prager  Booir,  %  which  goes 
her  own  name;  and  tlien  indulging  her  strong  bibliomaniacal  appetites  in  fostering  the  insli- 
for  the  erecting  of  a  Library,  and  an  Academy  for  the  study  of  Antiquities  and  History."  S 


The  eiample  of  Elizabeth,  whose  taste  for  books  had  been  fostered  under  the 
■lion  of  Ascham,  was  speedily  followed  by  some  of  the  first  characters  in  the 
tegdom;  but  by  none  with  more  ardent  zeal  then  by  Archbishop  Parker,  who 
lai  such  an  indefatigable  admirer  and  collector  of  curious  and  precious  hooks, 
md  of  every  thing  that  appertained  to  them,  that,  according  to  Strype,  ke  kept 
Mnatantly  in  his  house  '^drawers  of  pictures,  wood-cutters,  painters,  limners, 
niters,  and  book-binders,— one  of  these  was  Lyiye,  an  excellent  writer,  that  could 
Minterfeit  any  antique  writing.  Him  the  archbishop  customarily  used  to  make 
M  books  compleat."  **  No  expense,  in  short,  was  spared,  by  this  amiable  and 
■d  accomplished  divine,  in  procuring  the  most  rare  and  valuable  articles;  his 
ifcrary  was  daily  increased  through  the  medium  of  numerous  agents,  whom  ho 
mployed,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  among  these  was  Batman,  the  author  of 
if  the  *'  Doome**  and  the  commentator  **  uppon  Bartholome,"  who,  we  are  told, 
porchased  for  him  not  less  than  6700  books  ^*  in  the  space  of  no  more  than  four 

To  Parker  succeeded  the  still  more  celebrated  names  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton  and 

•  HoruHhed'*  ClntniclM,  toI.  L  p.  831. 

t  "  The  mAer  it  n-fcrred  to  an  aceount  of  •  preciously  bound  dininatiTe  ffodly  book  (onoe  belonging 
|»Q.  EKabeth),  in  the  Srrt  voluroe  of  n?  edition  of  the  BritiNh  *  Typographical  Aotiquitaet,  p.  88  ;  fiir 
MMU I  uodcraland,  the  prttent  owner  aiika  the  »um  of  160/.  We  Ind  that  in  the  16th  year  of  Elisabeth*! 
■Ipi*  ihc  was  in  poMeuioo  of  *  One  Gospell  booke,  co? ered  with  tiiMue  and  gaminhed  on  th'  imide  with 
$m  tndAK  and  tM  Qneene*!  badges  of  niTcr  guilt,  poix  with  wodde,  IcaTen  and  all,  cig  oi."  Archaolo- 
ia.  viL  siii.  pi  tti. 

TiMina  of  the  ooven  of  a  book,  bound  (A.  D.  1609)  in  thick  parchment  or  Tellun,  which 
length  portrait  of  Luther  on  one  aide,  and  of  Calvin  on  the  other.  Theae  portraita,  which  are 
with  uDconBon  ■ntrit  and  accuracy,  are  encircled  with  a  profusion  of  omameutal  borders  of  the 
■Ht  exquirile  taste  and  richness  **  Bihliomauia,  p.  166. 

t  "  la  the  Prayer  Book  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Queiv  {3ixabeth's»  there  u  a  portrait  of  Her  Ma- 
ll^ taiiiliwg  uptitt  a  superb  cushion  with  elcTated  hands,  in  prayer.  This  book  was  first  printed  in  1676 ; 
M  ii  dcconted  with  wood-cut  borders  of  cimniderable  spirit  and  beauty ;  representing,  aaioog  other 
iiHB,  Boaie  of  the  snbjecU  of  Hulbein\  Danro  of  Death  ** 

foibdia'a  BihKonania,  «d  edit.  1811,  p.  339-331.    This  book,  the  most  fascinating  which  has  eter 
■I*  wriliea  on  Bibliography,  is  already  scarce.    It  u  oomnosed  in  the  higbent  tone  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
■t.  aad  its  dialogue  imd  descriptions  are  uivcn  with  a  mellowness,  a  warmth  and  rariness,  which  abso- 
'*My  ii  and  rnrhaat  the  reader. 
"  Sirype's  Lile  of  Parker,  p  416.  6i9.  it  fM.  p.  6». 
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Sir  Thomas  Bodloy,  men  to  whom  tho  nation  is  indobtod  for  two  of  the  mwit 
extensive  and  valuable  of  its  public  libraries.  The  enthusiasm  which  animalcvt 
these  illustrious  characters  in  their  bibliographical  researches  is  almost  incredible, 
and  what  gives  an  imperishable  interest  to  their  biography  is,  that  their  morals 
were  as  pure  as  their  literary  zeal  was  glowing. 

Sir  Thomas  Bodley  was  singularly  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  Dr.  Thonap 
James  for  the  keeper  of  his  -library,  whom  Camden  terms  **vir  eniditus,  el  verp, 
^lAoCiCxof,"  and  of  whom  Fuller  says,  that  *'on  serious  consideration  one  Hill 
conclude  the  Library  made  for  him,  and  him  for  it,  like  tallies,  they  so  fitted  one 
another.  Some  men  live  like  mothes  in  libraries,  not  being  better  for  the  booi«. 
but  the  books  the  worse  for  them,  which  they  only  soile  with  their  fingers.  Xot 
so  Dr.  James,  who  made  use  of  books  for  his  own  and  the  publique  good.  He 
knew  the  age  of  a  manuscript,  by  looking  upon  the  face  therebf,  and  by  the  forai 
of  the  character  could  conclude  the  time  wherein  it  was  written.*'  * 

Among  the  lovers  and  collectors  of  curious  books,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
may  be  mentioned  Dr.  John  Dee,  notorious  for  his  magical  and  astrological  Ion*, 
and  who,  according  to  his  own  account,  possessed  a  library  of  "four  IhousaM 
volumes,  printed  and  unprinted,  bound  and  unbound,  valued  at  2000/.,**  be«Hl^ 
numerous  boxes  and  cases  of  very  rare  evidences  Irish  and  Welsh  ;  and  Captaii 
Cox  of  Coventry,  whose  boudoir  of  romances  and  ballads  we  shall  have  occasioo 
to  notice,  at  some  length,  in  the  succeeding  chapter. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  two  sovereigns  included  in  the  era  of  Shakspearr. 
should  have  felt  an  equally  unboimded  inclination  to  study  and  to  books.  Sft 
attached  was  James  to  bibliothecal  delights,  that  when  he  visited  the  Bodinn 
Library  in  1605,  he  is  said  by  Burton  to  have  exclaimed  on  his  departure,  *Sf  3 
were  so  that  I  must  be  a  prisoner,  if  I  might  have  my  wish,  I  would  desire  b 
have  no  other  prison  than  this  library,  and  to  be  chained  together  with  ao  maiv 
good  authors.**  Burton  himself  was  one  of  tlie  most  inveterate  bibiiomaniacf «( 
his  day;  Uearne  tell  us  that  he  was  a  collector  of  "ancient  populaf  little piffff." 
which,  together  with  a  multitude  of  books  of  the  best  kind,  he  gave  to  the  BndMn 
Library.  In  the  preface  to  his  curious  folio,  he  speaks  of  his  eyes  aking  vilb 
reading,  and  his  fingers  with  turning  the  leaves  ;f  and  in  the  liody  of  his  work, 
under  the  article  of  study,  he  expatiates,  in  the  highest  strain  of  enlhusiasB,  oi 
the  luxury  of  possessing  numerous  books : 


a 

I 


'*  Wt  have  thousands  of  authors  of  all  sorts/'  he  observes ;  *'  many  great  UtHHrlcs  lU  vil  JL 
furnished,  like  so  many  di»hes  of  meat,  served  out  for  several  palates:  and  be  is  a  very  block  M  j 
It  affected  i»lth  none  of  them. — I  could  even  live  and  dye  with— and  take  more  dellgla,  Irae  cm-  p 
tent  of  mind  in  them,  than  tbou  bast  in  all  thy  wealth  and  sport,  how  rich  loever  tboa  art.—^  ^ 
Nicholas  OerlieUus,  that  go<id  old  man,  was  so  much  ravished  with  a  few  Hreek  aalbon  rrHotrlla  ^ 
light,  wilh  hope  and  desire  of  enjoying  the  rest,  that  he  eiclaims  forthwith,  Arabllms  aiqnelMi 
omnibus  erimus  ditiores,  >Ve  sliall  be  richer  than  ail  the  Arabic  or  Indian  Prlncci:  of  nek  t' 
esteem  they  were  wilh  him.  in  comparable  worth  and  \olue." — lie  then  adopts  the  enpkatictai-  ^ 
guagc  of  Urifuiut :  **  1  no  sooner  come  into  the  Library,  but  I  bolt  the  door  lo  ne,  cxdiidtaf  kA 
ambition,  avarice,  and  all  such  vices,  whose  nurse  is  Idleness,  their  mother  IgmmMt,  m 
Melancholy  herself,  and  in  the  very  lap  of  eternity,  amongst  so  many  divine  aouli,  I  lake  BvsrtU 
with  so  lufly  a  spirit  and  sweet  content,  that  I  pity  all  our  great  ones,  and  rich  men  that  kno«  art 
this  happiness.  I  am  not  ignorant  In  the  mean  time,"  he  adds,  *'  notwithstanding  this  whidkl 
have  said,  how  tMirtiarously  and  basely  fur  the  most  part  our  ruder  nentry  esteem  of  lihraHn  aal 
books,  how  they  neglect  and  contemn  so  great  a  treasure,  so  inestimable  a  benefli.-— For  ay  pal 
1  pity  these  men. — how  miirh  on  the  other  side,  are  ail  we  t>ound  that  are  tcholart,  lo 
muniticenl  Ptolemies,  bountiful  Marcenates,  hcroical  patrons,  divine  spirits,-*-9in  tnbk 
ferervnl,  >am//iic  rrii  iite  viiki  temper  Deut — that  have  provided  for  us  so  many  wdl 
libraries  as  wHl  In  nur  publirk  Academies  in  most  cities,  as  in  our  private  Colledges?  Haw  Ml 
I  rernernl>rr  Sirlhonins  IliMllry,  aiiionp^l  the  rest.  Otho  TMcholson.  and  the  right  niiifiJihi  j 
Williams  lx>rd  Bishop  uf  Lincolne,  (with  many  other  pious  acts)  who  besides  thai  al  SlMs'i 

*  FuIlvr'M  VVurlhin.  |mn  ii.  p.  13.  {  Anatomy  uf  .MrlaDcbol>,  Dcaocrilna  lo  iho  Uaukt,  f  ^    ' 
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roUrge lo Cambridge,  tbatlD  Wettminster,  it  now  likewise  in  Fieri  with  a  Library  at  Ltncolne  (a 
NMeprecedeot  for  all  Qorporate  townt  and  citief  to  imitate)  O  quam  te  memoran  (vir  ittustrit$ime) 


The  pasrion  for  lettera  and  for  books,  which  was  thus  difliised  among  the  higher 
lasses,  necessarily  occasioned  much  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  preservation  and 
lecoralion  of  libraries,  the  volumes  of-which,  however,  were  not  arranged  on  the 
Mves  in  the  manner  that  we  are  now  accustomed  to  see  them.  The  leaves,  and 
id  the  back,  were  placed  in  front,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  silk  strings  or  golden 
lasps  which  united  the  sides  of  the  cover.  Thus  Bishop  Earl,  describing  the 
haracter  of  a  young  gentleman  of  the  University,  says, — *'His  study  has  com- 
■anly  handsome  shelves,  his  books  neat  silk  strings,  which  he  shews  to  his  father's 
Mn,  and  is  loth  to  unty  or  take  down  for  fear  of  misplacing.** 

To  the  most  costly  of  these  embellishments,  the  golden  clasps,  Shakspeare  has 
eferred,  both  in  a  metaphorical  and  literal  sense.  In  the  Twelfth  Night  the 
Nike,  addressing  the  supposed  Cesario,  exclaims— 


'*  I  htTe  tmelatp^d 


To  thee  the  hook  even  oif  my  secret  fionl ;"  Act.  i.  sc.  4. 

■d  In  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Lady  Capulet  observes^ 

*^  That  book  in  raany's  eyes  doth  share  the  glory. 
That  in  gold  eUup9  locks  in  the  golden  story.**       Aot.  i.  sc.  S. 

It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  art  of  ornamenting  the  exterior  of  books  was  carried, 
\  this  period,  to  a  lavish  extent,  jewels,  as  well  as  gold,  being  employed  to 
ihance  their  splendoui:.  Let  us  listen  to  the  directions  of  the  judicious 
mchamt  on  this  head,  a  contemporary  authority,  who  has  thought  it  not  un- 
eeessary  to  subjoin  the  best  qioae  of  keeping  books,  and  the,  best  site  for  a 
bnry. 

**  Have  a  care,"  uji  he,  ''  of  keeping  your  bookei  handsome,  and  well  bound,  nol  casting 
■i|  ofcr  mocb  in  their  gilding  or  stringing  for  ostentation  sake,  like  the  prayer-bookei  of  girlei 
Id  pUaoU,  which  are  carried  to  Churcb  but  for  their  out-sides.  Yet  for  your  owne  use  spare 
MB  not  for  notiqg  or  interlining  (If  they  t>e  printed),  for  It  is  not  likely  you  mean  to  be  a  gainer 
f  Iken,  when  you  have  done  with  them  :  neither  suffer  them  through  negligence  to  mold  and 
I  Bnatb-eaten,  or  want  their  string&or  coYcrs.— Suffer  them  not  to  lye  neglected,  who  must  make 
n  regarded ;  and  goe  in  torn  coates,  who  must  apparrell  your  mind  with  the  ornaments  of  know- 
dfe,  abofe  the  roabesand  riches  of  the  most  magnificent  Princes. 

**  To  aToyde  the  inconvenience  of  moaths  and  moldinesse,  let  your  study  be  placed,  and  your 
Mows  open  if  It  may  t>e,  towards  the  East,  for  where  It  lookelh  South  or  W^est,  the  aire  being 
w  intiitrt,  to  osoliUire,  moathet  are  bred  and  darkishnesse  encreased,  whereby  your  maps  and 
will  quickly  become  pale,  losing  iheir  life  and  colours,  or  roUing  upon  their  cloath,  or 
r,  decay  past  all  heipe  and  recovery.*'  f 


The  interior,  also^  as  well  as  the  eiterior,  of  books,  had  acquired  a  high  degree 
r  rkbness  and  finishing  during  the  era  of  which  we  are  treating.  The  black- 
Mar,  Roman,  and  Italic  types  were  in  general  clear,  sharp,  and  strong,  and 
MOgh  the  splendid  art  of  illumination  had  ceased  to  be  practised  in  the  sixteenth 
mlbarj^  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  printing,  the  loss  was  compen- 
4ed  lor,  by  more  correct  ornamental  capital  initials,  cut  with  great  taste  and 
pirit  on  wood  and  copper,  and  by  engraved  borders  and  title-pages.  Portraits 
we  also  frequently  introduced  in  the  initials,  especially  by  the  celebrated  printers 
^ge  and  Day,  the  latter  of  whom,  patronised  by  Archbishop  Parker,  became  in 
b  turn  the  patron  of  Pox  the  martyrologist,  in  the  first  edition  of  whose  book, 
MS,  and  in  Day's  ^ition  of  Dee*s  *'  General  and  Rare  Memorials  pertayning  to 
le  perfecte  Arte  of  Navigation,"  folio,  1577,  may  be  found  an  admirable  specimen 
rtbis  style  of  decoration,  the  capital  initial  C  including  a  portrait  of  Elizabeth 

*  Aiiatony  of  M.lancliuly,  p*  ^^^i  1^^*  t  '^^^  Complcat  Gentleman.  2J  cd.  p.  54, 
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sitting  ill  state,  and  attended  by  three  of  her  ministers.  *  A  similar  mode  ofrostly 
ornaiucnture  issued  from  the  presses  of  (irafton,  Witchurch,  Bill,  and  Barkef, 
and  perliaps  in  no  period  of  our  annals  has  this  species  of  decorative  typography 
been  carried  to  a  higher  state  of  perfection.  Some  very  grotesque  ornaments,  it  u 
true,  and  some  degree  of  affectation  were  occasionally  exhibited  in  litle^-pa^es, 
and  to  one  of  the  latter  class,  verv  common  in  this  age,  Shakspeare  alludes  in  Ikw 
Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.,  where  Northumberland,  describing  the  ap- 
proach of  a  messenger,  says, 

*— -  "  This  nun's  brow,  like  to  ft  title-teftf, 
Foretells  the  nature  of  a  tragic  Yolnme';  ** 

imagery  drawn  from  the  custom  of  printing  elegiac  poems  with  the  title-page,  aad 
every  intermediate  leaf,  entirely  black ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  valoabic  books,  an^ 
especially  the  Bible,  had  more  splendid  and  minutely  ornamental  finishing  be- 
stowed upon  their  pages,  than  has  since  occurred,  in  this  countrj*,  until  tonarif 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

It  had  been  fortunate,  if  accuracy  in  typography  had  kept  pace  with  the  ta.«k 
for  decoration ;  but  this,  with  few  exceptions,  may  be  said  never  to  have  been  tbe 
case,  and  about  the  termination  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  era  of  total  incorrectneM. 
as  Mr.  Steevens  remarks,  commenced,  when  **  works  of  all  kinds  appeared  vitb 
the  disadvantage  of  more  than  their  natural  and  inherent  imperfections;"  an  a^ 
scrtion  sufficiently  borne  out  by  the  state  in  which  the  dramatic  poetry  of  thii 
|)eriod  was  published.  It  may  be  added  that  the  Black-letter  continued  to  be  Ik 
prevailing  type  during  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  but  seems  to  have  nearly  desertil 
the  English  press  before  the  demise  of  her  successor. 

Of  what  extent  was  the  Library  of  Shakspeare,  and  of  what  its  chief  treasoifi 
consisted,  can  now  only  t>e  the  subject  of  conjecture.  That  he  was  a  lover  aaJ 
collector  of  books  more  particularly  within  the  pale  of  his  own  language,  andii 
the  range  of  elegant  literature,  is  sufficiently  evidenced  by  his  own  works.  A 
**  Bibliotheca  Shakspeariana*'  may,  in  fact,  be  drawn,  from  the  industry  of  hi* 
commentators,  who  have  sought  for,  and  quoted,  almost  every  book  to  which  he 
has  been  directly  or  remotely  indebted.  The  disquisitions  indeed  into  which  n 
are  about  to  enter  will  pretty  accurately  point  out  the  species  of  lKX>ks  uliick 
principally  ornamented  his  shelves,  and  inay  preclude  any  other  remark  liere.thaa 
that  the  chief  wealth  of  his  collection  consisted  of  Historic,  Romantic,  and  Pwtic 
Literature,  in  all  their  various  branches. 

Philological  or  grammatical  literature,  as  applied  to  the  English  language,  ap- 
pears to  have  made  little  progress  until  after  tlie  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
We  are  told  by  Roger  Ascham  in  1544,  the  period  of  the  publication  of  hitToii>- 
philus,  that ''  as  for  the  Latine  or  Greeke  tongue,  everje  thinge  is  ^o  excellenlHc 
done  in  them,  that  none  can  do  b<*tter ;  in  the  Englishe  tongue,  contrary,  e«'mc 
thinge  in  a  manner  so  meanlye  both  for  the  matter  and  handelinge,  that  no  ■•■ 
can  do  worse.  For  therein  the  least  learn(*d,  for  the  most  part,  have  k>een  alwayci 
most  readye  to  write."  The  Toxophihis  of  this  useful  and  engaging  writer,  nas 
written  in  his  native  tongue,  with  the  \iew  of  pn^senting  the  public  with  a  spe- 
cimen of  a  purer  and  more  correct  English  st)le  than  that  to  which  they  bai 
hitherto  been  accustomed ;  and  with  the  ho|>e  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  learaai 
from  the  exclusive  study  of  the  tinvk  and  Latin,  to  the  cultivation  of  tlieir  «er- 
nacular  language.  The  rt*sult  which  he  contemplated  was  attained,  and,  Iraa 
the  period  of  this  publication,  the  shackles  of  Latiiiity  wert^  broken,  and  cooipoi^ 
tion  in  English  prose  l)ecanie  an  object  of  eager  and  successful  attention. 

Pro  ions  to  the  exertions  of  Ascliaiii,  \ery  few  writers  can  be  nwntioned  as  at 
fording  any  modt^l  for  English  style,  if  we  except  tlie  Translation  of  Froi»«art  h) 
Rnurchier.  Lord  Berners,  in  1523,  and  the  History  of  Richard  III.  by  Sir  Thoau* 
More,  certainly  compositions  of  great  nu-i  it,  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  produce  as 
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autliorof  much  \aliic  for  his  vernacular  prose.  On  the  contrary,  very  soon  after 
the  a|>pearance  of  the  Toxophilus,  we  find  harmony  and  beauty  in  English  style 
emphatically  praised  and  enjoined.  Thus  in  the  '*  Arte  of  Rhetnoriko  for  the  use 
of  all  auchc  as  are  studious  of  Eloquence,  setto  fortho  in  Englishe  by  Thomas 
HTilaon/'  1553,  fol.  85,  86,  we  are  informed  that  many  now  aspired  to  write 
Biglish  elegantly. 

"  When  we  have  learned,*'  remarks  this  critic,  "  usuall  and  accustomable  wordcs  to  set  forlbe 
Hir  neaDyoge,  we  ought  to  joyne  them  together  in  apte  order,  tliat  the  eare  male  delile  in  hearynge 
V  barmonie.  I  linowe  some  Engiishemen,  that  in  this  poinct  have  suche  a  giM  In  the  Englishe 
IS  fewe  in  Latin  have  the  lilie;  and  therefore  delile  the  Wise  and  Learned  so  muche  with  their 
rieasauota  composition,  that  many  rejoyce  when  thei  male  heare  suche,  and  thinke  muche  learnyng 
IfoUe  when  they  male  talka  with  them."  The  TWatiie  of  Wilson  powerfully  assisted  the  cause 
rhick  Ascham  had  been  advocating  ;  It  displays  much  sagacity  and  good  sense,  and  greatly  con- 
ribaled  to  clear  the  language  firom  the  affectation  consequent  on  the  introduction  of  foreign  words 
■d  idiom.  The  licentiousness,  in  this  respect,  was  carried,  indeed,  at  this  time,  to  such  a 
Mighl,  that  those  who  affected  more  than  ordinary  refinement,  either  in  conversation  or  writing, 

•  llalianated  or  Latinized  their  English,  as  to  be  scarcely  Intelligible  to  the  common  people. 
Wilkoa  severely  satirizes  this  absurd  practice.  '*  Some,"  says  he,  **  seke  so  farre  for  outlandishe 
Soglisbe,  that  they  forget  altogether  their  motber^s  language.  And  I  dare  sweare  this,  if  some  of 
heir  motbert  were  alive,  tbel  were  not  able  to  tel  what  tbei  saie:  and  yet  these  fine  Englishe 
leriiefl  wil  saie  thei  speake  in  their  mother  tongue,  if  a  man  should  charge  them  for  counterfeityng 
ha  hinges  Englishe. — He  that  cometh  lately  out  of  Fraunce,  will  talke  Frenche  Englishe,  and 

blofhe  at  the  matter.  Another  choppes  in  with  Englishe  Italianated,  and  applieth  the  Italian 
to  our  Englishe  speakyng.— The  unlearned  or  folishe  phantasticall,  that  smelles  but  of 
ijDg  (suche  fellowes  as  have  scene  learned  men  In  their  dales)  will  so  Latin  their  tongues, 
the  simple  cannot  but  wonder  at  their  talke,  and  thinke  surely  thei  speake  by  some  revelacion. 
tbem,  that  tbinlLC  Rhetorike  to  slande  wholie  upon  darke  wordes  ;  and  he  that  can  catcbe 
yahehorne  terme  by  the  taile,  bym  tbei  compt  to  be  a  fine  Englishman  and  a  good  rhetori- 
He  then  adds  a  specimen  of  this  style  from  a  letter  **  devised  by  a  Lincolnesbire  man  for 
naMe  benefice,"  addreued  to  the  Lord  Chancellor: — **  Ponderyng,  eipendyng,  and  revolutyng 
ilA  nyseir,  your  ingent  affabllitle,  and  ingenious  capacUie,  for  mundane  affaires,  I  cannot  but 
rirbrale  and  eitoll  your  magnificall  deiteritie  above  all  other.  For  how  could  you  have  adapted 
acha  IHuslrate  prerogative,  and  dominlall  superiorltle,  If  the  fecundltie  of  your  ingenle  had  not 
MB  so  fertile  and  wooderfull  pregnaunt,  &c.''  That  the  same  species  of  pedantry  continued  to 
■cwail  In  1589,  we  have  tbe  testimony  of  Puttenbam,  who,  in  bis  chapter  *'  Of  Language," 
tervcf  that  "  wefipde  in  our  English  writers  many  wordes  and  speacbes  amendable,  and  ye 
iaS  see  la  tome  many  inkborne  termes  so  ill  affected  brought  in  by  men  of  learning  as  preachers 
■d  achoolemasters  :  and  many  straunge  termes  of  other  languages  by  Secretaries  and  Merchaunts 
■d  Iraraitonrs,  and  many  darke  wordes  and  not  usual  nor  well  sounding,  though  they  be  dayly 
p*  In  Court."  * 

Before  Puttenbam,  however,  had  published,  another  and  a  still  more  dangerous 
■ode  of  corruption  had  infected  English  composition.  In  1581,  John  Lilly,  a 
Inunatic  poet,  published  a  Romance  in  two  parts,  of  which  the  first  is  entitled 

*  Enphues,  The  Anatomy  of  Wit,**  and  the  second,  '*  Euphues  and  his  England." 
Fhia  production  is  a  tissue  of  antithesis  and  alliteration,  and  therefore  justly  en- 
Med  to  the  appellation  of  aflected ;  but  we  cannot  with  Berkenhout  consider  it  as 
I  Boat  contemptible  piece  of  nonsense.'*  f  The.  moral  is  uniformly  good;  the 
leas  and  follies  of  the  day  are  attacked  with  much  force  and  keenness;  there  is 
B  il  much  display  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  and  though,  as  a  composition,  it  is 
iciy  meretricious,  and  sometimes  absurd  in  point  of  ornament,  yet  the  con-^ 
iraction  of  its  sentences  is  frequently  turned  with  peculiar  neatness  and  spirit, 
hngh  with  much  monotony  of  cadence.  William  Webbe,  no  mean  judge, 
feakjng  of  those  who  had  attained  a  good  grace  and  sweet  vein  in  eloquence, 

*  Among  whom  I  think  there  Is  none  that  will  gainsay  but  Master  John  Lilly  hath  deserved 
iHt  high  oommeiidatloos,  as  be  who  hath  stepped  one  step  farther  therein  than  any  since  be  flrst 
krgan  the  wiUy  discourse  of  bis  Euphues,  whose  works  surely  in  respect  of  his  singular  eloquence 

"  %ru*  of  E  i.li«b  Poc<ie,  1589.  p.  131.  t  Bingmphia  Litcrerta.  p.  377. 
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and  brave  compoiUlon  of  apt  words  and  feotencM,  let  ibe  laaniad  eumiiia,  mi  Huka  a  bjril 
thereof  through  all  parta  of  rhetoric  in  fit  phraiet ,  in  pilhy  teolancea,  in  gallaal  irapaa^  to  la«ii| 
speech,  In  plain  sense ;  and  sarely  in  my  Judgment  I  think  he  will  yidd  hiai  Ikat  verdkl,  which 
Quintilian  giveth  of  boih  the  best  orators,  Demos thenea  and  Tully ;  that  frooi  000 
be  taken  away,  and  to  the  other  nothing  may  be  added  ;*'  * 


an  encomium  that  was  repeated  by  Nash,  Lodge,  and  Merea ,  but  which 

be  contrasted  with  the  sounder  opinion  of  Drayton,  who  in  his  Epistle  of  Poets  aal 

Poesy,  mentioning  the  noble  Sidney, 


«  That  heroe  for  nombera  and  fbr  proae,* 


pbsenres  thut  he 


"  thoroughly  pac^d  our  language  as  to  abow 


The  plenteous  English  hand  in  liand  oiight  go 
With  Greek  and  Latin,  and  did  first  reduoe 
Our  tongue  ttom  Lilly's  writing  then  in  use  ; 
Talking  pr  stones,  stars,  plants,  of  fishes,  fiies, 
Playlngwith  words,  and  idle  similies, 
As  th*  English  apes,  and  rery  zanies  be 
Oferery  thing  that  they  do  hear  and  see, 
80  Imitating  hia  ridiculous  tricks. 
They  sfeak  and  write,  all  like  mere  lunattcs." 

Yet  the  most  correct  description  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  this  once 
author  has  been  given  by  Oldys,  in  his  **  Librarian,**  p.  90,  who  remarks  thai 

"  Lilly  wu  a  man  of  great  reading,  good  memory,  ready  faculty  of  application,  aad  fomammm 
eloquence ;  but  he  ran  into  a  vast  eicess  of  allusion ;  in  sentence  and  conformity  oT  st}lc  It 
seldom  speaks  directly  to  the  purpose,  but  Is  continually  carried  away  by  one  odd  tXnimm 
simile  or  other  (out  of  natural  history,  that  Is  yet  fabulous  and  not  true  In  natare),  aad  that  tf 
Of  f  rbome  by  more,  thick  upon  the  hack  of  one  another ;  and  through  an  eternal  aflKiiUsi  4 
senlenUousneu  keeps  to  such  a  formal  measure  of  his  periods  as  soon  grows  Ureiams  ;  aal  a^ 
by  confining  bimseir  to  shape  his  sense  so  frequently  Into  one  ariifidal  cadence,  kowctcr  i^ 
genious  or  harmonious,  abridges  that  Yariety  which  the  style  should  he  admired  far." 

So  greatly  was  the  style  of  Euphues  admired  in  the  court  of  Eliiabelh,  and«  ^ 
deed,  throughout  the  kingdom,  that  it  became  a  proof  of  refined  manners  to  aih|l 
its  phraseology.  Edward  Blount,  who  republished  six  of  Lilly's  plays,  in  1M» 
under  the  title  of  *'  Sixe  Court  Comedies,'*  declares  that  *'  Our  nation  are  ialb 
debt  for  a  new  English  which  bee  taught  them.  Euphues  and  his  EngUBd,''li 
adds,  **  began  first  that  language.  All  our  ladies  were  then  his  scollera;  aodM 
bcautle  in  court  who  could  not  parley  Euphucsme,  was  as  little  rcgardeid  as  riM 
which  now  there  speakes  not  French  ;*'  a  representation  certainly  not  euw* 
rated;  for  Ben  Jonson,  describing  a  fashionably  lady,  makes  her  addteasH 
gallant  in  the  following  terms : — '*  0  master  Brisk  (as  it  is  in  Euphues],  hafib 
the  choice  when  one  is  compcird,  either  bv  silence  to  die  with  grief,  or  by  iisA 
ing,  to  lire  with  shame  :*'  upon  which  Mr.NVlialley  observes,  thai  the  court  laAa 
in  Elizabeth's  time  had  all  the  phrases  of  Euphues  by  heart,  f 

Scarcely  had  corruption  from  this  source  ceas4^d  to  violate  the  purity  and  |i» 
priety  of  our  language,  when  the  fashion  of  interlarding  composition  with  a  m^ 
petual  series  of  Latin  quotations  commenced;  a  custom  which  continued  PntlAi 
close  of  the  reign  of  James,  and  gave  to  the  style  of  this  period  a  compleiioa  '^ 
most  heterogeneous  and  absurd,  being,  in  fact,  composed  of  two  lansuageSi 
Latin  and  half  English.  Of  this  barbarous  and  pedantic  habit,  the  worka  off 
Andrews  afford  the  most  flagrant  instance;  an  example  which,  we  have  retionl 
regret,  was  followed  too  closely  by  Robert  Burton,  who,  when  he  truttf  tohisi* 
tive  tongue,  has  written  in  a  style  at  once  simple  and  impressive. 

These  affectations,  arising  from  the  use  of  inkhorn  terms,  of  antithesis,  ali^ 
ration,  arbitrary  orthography,  and  the  |x^rpetual  intermixture  of  Latin  phraft*- 

«  Vide  (Ndyw  British  Librarian,  p.  90.  -j  Ercr)  Maq  Out  of  lli%  Uttaiojr,  art.  v.  k.  I* 
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^,  have  been  deservedly  and  powerfully  ridiculed  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and 
lafctpeare;  by  the  former  under  the  character  of  Rombus,  a  village  schoolmaster, 
a  njasque,  presented  to  Her  Majesty  in  Wansted  Garden,  and  by  the  latter  in 
10  person  of  Holofemes  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost.  The  satire  of  Sir  Philip  is  sup- 
irted  with  humour;  Her  Majesty  is  supposed  to  have  parted,  by  her  presence, 
violeot  contest  between  two  shepherds  (or  the  aflection  of  the  Lady  of  the  May, 
I  which  event  Rombus  comes  forward  with  a  learned  oration. 

'*  Now  the  IhandeM  bumping  Jove  transfused  bis  dotes  into  your  eicellent  formosilie,  wbicb 
vwt  wilb  your  resplendent  beames  thus  segregated  tbe  enmity  of  tbese  rurall  animals ;  I  am 
wladhama  Domina,  a  Scboole-naster,  tbal  Is  to  say,  a  Pedagogue,  one  not  a  little  versed  In 
m  disclpiinaUng  of  tbe  juvenall  fk'ie,  wberein  (to  my  laud  1  say  It)  I  use  sucb  geemctrlcal  pro- 
Mtio^,  as  neither  wanted  mansuetode  nor  corriection,  for  so  It  is  described; 

'  Parcare  aubjectos,  et  debellire  superbos/ 

'*  Yel  hath  not  the  pulchritude  of  my  vertues  protected  me  from  tbe  contaminating  bands  of 
WW  Plebeians;  for  coming  soAinimoeto,  to  have  parted  their  sangulnolent  fray,  they  yeclded  me 
a  HK^re  reverence,  than  if  1  had  been  tome  Pecorious  AtinuM.  I,  even  I,  that  am,  who  am  I  ? 
kn  werbua  sapitnio  9atym  ett.  But  what  said  that  Trolan  MntoMy  when  he  sojourned  in  the 
vging  solkes  of  the  sandlferous  seas,  Hese  olhn  memanoMte  juvebii^  Well,  well,  ad  propo§ftos 
tweriebo^  tbe  puritie  of  the  verity  is  that  a  certaine  Pulekra  fmeUa  prqfeeto,  elected  and  consll- 
Mad  by  tbe  integrated  determination  of  all  this  topographlcall  region  as  tbe  soveralgne  Ladle  of 
Mb  Dame  Males  month,  liatb  beene  quodammodQ  bunted,  as  you  would  say,  pursued  by  two,  a 
■see,  ■  couple,  a  cast  of  young  men,  to  whom  the  crafty  coward  Cupt'd  bad  inquam  delivered 
fi  dbe-dolorous  dart  ;*'  here  the  May-Lady  intefering  calls  bim  a  tedious  fool,  and  dismisses 
im ;  upon  which  in  anger  be  eiclaims,— 

**  O  Thnpori,  O  Monbu$  I  in  profession  a  cbllde,  in  dignilie  a  woman,  in  yeares  a  Ladle,  In 
■Iffrii  a  maide,  should  thus  turpifie  the  reputation  of  my  doctrine,  wilb  the  superscripUon  of  a 
■la,  O  Tanpari,  O  Mtnibusr  * 

The  Schoolmaster  of  Shakspeare  appears,  from  the  researches  of  Warburton 
■d  Dr.  Farmer,  to  have  been  intended  as  a  satire  upon  John  Florio,  whose  *'  First 
froiU,  or  Dialogues  in  Italian  and  English,*'  were  published  in  1578,  his  Second 
m  lMl,and  his  **  Worlde  of  Wordes"  in  1598.  He  was  ludicrously  pedantic,  dog- 
Mtic,  and  assuming,  and  gave  the  first  affront  to  the  dramatic  poets  of  his  day, 
if  afflrming  that  *'  the  plaies  that  they  plaie  in  England,  are  neither  right  co- 
BPdiea,  nor  right  tragedies;  butrepresentationsof  histories  without  any  decorum.*' 
Itm  character  of  Holofernes,  however,  while  it  caricatures  the  peculiar  folly  and 
Mtaitalion  of  Florio,  holds  up  to  ridicule,  at  the  same  time,  the  general  pedantry 
■4  literary  affectations  of  the  age ;  and  amongst  these  very  particularly  the  absurd 
haoTafinm  which  Lilly  had  introduced.  Sir  Nathaniel,  praising  the  specimen  of 
^Mention  which  Holofernes  exhibits  in  his  '*  extemporal  epitaph,"  calls  it  '*  a 
talent;*'  upon  which. the  schoolmaster  comments  on  the  compliment  in  a 
ler  which  pretty  accurately  describes  the  fantastic  genius  of  the  author  of 
hphoea: 

**  TUi  if  a  gifl  thai  I  have,  simple,  simple ;  a  foolish  extravagant  spirit,  full  of  forms,  figures, 
iopca,  ot^cels,  Meas«  apprehensions,  motions,  revolutions :  these  are  begot  In  the  ventricle  of 
BHM>fy«  nourished  in  the  womb  of  pta  tnaier;  and  delivered  upon  the  mellowing  of  occasion  f ' 
■i  iBbiequintiy  in  a  strain  of  good  sense  not  very  common  from  the  mouth  of  this  imperious 
■ifaal,  be  still  more  definitely  points  out  tbe  foppery  of  Lilly  both  In  style  and  pronunciation, — 
^Hals  loo  piclted/'  he  remarlis,  *'  too  spruce,  too  affected,  too  odd,  as  it  were,  too  peregrinate, 
•I  aay  call  it — He  drawelh  out  the  thread  of  bis  verbosity  finer  than  tbe  staple  of  bis  argument. 
lafthar  such  fanatical  phantums,  sach  insociable  and  point  devise  companions;  such  radLers  of 
pby,  as  to  speal[,  dout,  fine,  when  he  should  say,  donbt ;  det,  when  he  should  pronounce, 
;  d,  e,  b,  t;  nut  d,  e,  t :  he  clepeth  a  calf,  cauf;  half,  hauf;  neighbour,  vora/ur  nebour ; 
,  al>breTiated,  ne :  This  is  abhominable  (which  be  would  call  abominable),  it  insinoatetb 
■aoCiSMDle;  Ne  mieliiffis  dmnme  ?  to  malte  frantic,  lunatic" 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  various  attempts,  all  tending  to  corrupt  the  purity 

^  Sir  Philip  Sidocy'ii  Works,  Tth  edit.  1G29,  fol.,  p.  619,  dfO. 
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of  our  language,  and  originating  from  tho  pedantic  taste  of  the  age,  and  from  a 
love  of  novelty  and  ovei^refinement,  English  style  more  rapidly  improved  durins 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  than  has  been  the  case  in  any  previmuor 
subsequent  |)eriod  of  our  annals.  To  establish  this  assertion,  we  have  only  U> 
a|)|)eal  to  the  great  writers  of  this  era,  and  among  these,  it  will  be  suffirimt  to 
mention  the  names  of  Ralegh,  Hooker,  Bacon,  and  Daniel,  masters  of  a  sivie,  at 
once  vigorous,  piTspicuous,  and  often  richly  modulated.  If  to  this  brief  catalocue, 
tliough  adequate  to  our  purpose,  we  add  the  prose  of  Ascham,  Sidney,  Southmell, 
Knoiles,  Hakewell,  and  Peacham,  still  omitting  many  authors  of  much  meht«  il 
may  justly  be  affirmed,  that  no  specimens  of  excellence  in  dignified  and  xiiam 
composition  could  be  wanting  as  exemplars.  That  the  good  sense  of  the  a^  wai 
aware  of  the  value  of  these  writers,  in  point  of  style,  though  surrounded  by  ia* 
novations  supported  by  rank  and  fashion,  may  be  concluded  from  the  admoniti«iB« 
of  Peacham,  who  in  his  chapter  *'  Of  style,  in  speaking  and  writing,*'  not  only  de- 
scribes the  style  which  ought  to  be  adopted,  but  enumerates  the  autliors  vbt 
have  atforded  the  best  examples  of  it  for  the  student. 

'*  Let  your  style,"  he  admirably  otMervei,  **  bee  fbrnislied  with  solid  maUer,  and 
the  best,  dioice,  and  most  familiar  words ;  tailing  heed  or  spealting,  or  writing  such 
men  shall  rather  admire  than  understand. — Flowing  at  one  and  the  selfe  same  hfigM, 
taiien  in  and  Icnit  up  too  short,  that,  liiie  rich  hangings  of  Arras  or  Taplstry,  therHvy  loac 
grate  and  beautie,  as  Themistocles  was  wont  to  say :  nor  suffered  to  spread  so  farre,  Kkesil 
Musicice  in  an  open  field,  whose  delicious  sweelnesse  vanisbeth,  and  is  lost  in  the  ay  re. 

'*  To  belpe  yourselfe  herein,  make  choice  of  those  authors  in  prose,  who  speake  the  bnl  ad 
purest  Isngiish.  I  would  commend  unto  you  (though  from  more  anti(|uity)  the  "  life  rf 
Richard  Uie  Third.''  written  by  Sir  Thomas  More;  the  «' Arcadia'*  of  the  noMc  Sir  Mlp 
Sidney,  whom  Du  Bartas  malies  one  of  the  foure  columnes  of  oar  language;  the  '*  fiasayft,«A 
other  peeces  of  the  eiceilent  roaster  of  eloquence,  my  Lord  of  S.  All>anes/'  who  poiaeiml  itf 
onely  eloquence,  but  all  good  learning,  as  Iteredilnry  t>oib  by  father  and  mother.  \on  iHiftAa 
**  M.  Hooker,  bis  Policy  :"  *'  Henry  the  Fourth,"  well  wriUen  by  S.  John  Hejward;  IteM 
part  of  our  English  Kings,  by  M.  Samuel  Daniel.  There  are  many  others  I  know,  but  ihcKfl 
last  you  l>est,  as  proceeding  from  no  vulgar  Judgment."  * 

With  regard  to  the  state  of  colloquial  language  during  this  epoch,  it  may  mUt 
be  asserted,  that  a  Reference  to  the  works  of  Shakspearc  v\  ill  b<*st  acquaiot  iis  vilh 
tho  *' diction  of  common  life,"  with  the  tone  of  conversation  whiHi  prevaM 
both  in  the  higher  and  lower  ranks  of  society ;  for  the  dialogue  of  his  moat  pfrfetl 
comedies  is,  by  many  degrees,  more  easy,  lively,  and  perspicuous,  than  Ihatd 
any  other  contemporary  dramatic  writer. 

It  is  by  no  means,  however,  our  wish  to  infer,  from  what  has  been  said  ia 
praise  of  the  prose  writers  of  this  period,  that  they  are  to  be  considertnl  as  pcried 
models  in  the  nineteenth  century  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  must  be  confessed,  Ihatlht 
best  of  them  exhibit  abundant  proof  of  quaintness  and  prolixity,  of  Terbai  f^ 
dantry  and  inverted  phraseology ;  and  though  the  language,  through  their  i^ 
lluence,  made  unparalleled  strides,  and  fully  unfolded  its  copiousness,  eiifnnf, 
and  8tn*ngth,  it  remained  greatly  deficient  in  correctness  and  polish,  in  seleclioB 
of  wonls,  and  harmony  of  arrangement. •{• 

These  drfects,es|)erial1y  the  two  latter,  an*  to  be  attributed,  in  a  great  iMasvR; 
to  philological  studies  being  almost  exclusively  con  lined  to  the  learned  languam 
a  subject  of  complaint  with  a  few  individuals,  \vlio  lamente^l  the  neglect  «yck 
this  classical  enthusiasm  entailed  on  their  native  tongue.  Thus  Arthur 
in  some  verses  prefixed  to  Barefs  Alviarie,  after  observing  that 

— — ^— — —  **  all  goo<l  iniliten  find 
Our  Ingiiuhe  tunj;  driven  almost  out  of  kind. 


*  Pracham^H  Ccmplrat  Gcutlemaii,  4lo.  At  vdic.    p.  43,  &3. 

"t  For  aiN^jiim^na  of  the  pnwe  writem  of  thiN  iktUmI,  the  iutriMliictuni  cif  yrbirh  wcHild  he  ton 
finr  ti*M]|lan  of  thu  work,  I  vtiiture  to  refer  thi*  reader  to  my  Ki«Miy<i  on  the  Tatler,  SpertaHnr, 
dian,  HfOO.  mA.  ii.  part  3.  Kstajr  II   on  tlic  ProgroHH  ami   Mi-riti  of  l^iigli^h  Sl>li' ;  or  ti»  burwrit't  Sf»«*- 
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DismeiDbred,  hacked,  majfmed,  rent  and  tome, 
Defaced,  patched,  mard,  aad  made  a  skorne,'* 

I  great  truth  and  good  sense, 

^  No  doubt  but  men  should  shortly  find  there  is 
As  perfect  or<ler,  as  firm  certeintie. 
As  grounded  rules  to  trie  out  things  amisse, 
As  much  sweete  grace,  as  great  Tarietie 
0(  wordes  and  phrazes,  as  good  quantitie 

For  verse  or  proze  in  Inglish  every  waie. 

As  any  comen  language  hath  this  daie. 
And  were  wfe  given  as  well  to  like  our  owne, 
And  for  to  dense  it  flrom  the  noisome  wiede 
Of  affedation  which  hath  overgrowne 
Ungraciously  the  gooil  and  native  sdede, 
As  for  to  borrowe  where  w£e  have  no  n^ede: 

It  would  pricke  n6ere  the  learned  tungs  in  strength, 

Perchance,  and  match  m^  some  of  them  at  length."  * 

rdour  for  classical  acquisition  was,  at  this  time,  indeed,  so  prevalent 
le  learned  and  the  great,  that  the  mythology  as  well  as  the  diction  of 
nU  |)ecame  fashionable.  The  amusements,  and  even  the  furniture  of  the 
Iheir  shows,  and  masques,  the  hangings  and  the  tapestries  of  their 
ind  their  very  cookery,  assumed  an  erudite,  and  what  would  now  be 
a  pedantic  cast. 

iMng/'  says  V^arton,  speaking  of  this  era,  **  was  Unclured  with  ancient  hliiory  and 
— When  the  Queen  paraded  through  a  country  town,  almost  every  pageant  was  a 
When  the  paid  a  visit  at  the  bouse  of  any  of  her  [nobility,  at  entering  the  ball  she 
I  by  the  Penates,  and  conducted  to  ber  privy-chamber  by  Mercury.  Even  the  paslry- 
eipert  mythologists.  At  dinner,  select  transformations  of  Ovid's  metamorphoses  were 
■  confectionary:  and  the  splendid  Iccing  of  an  immense  historic  plumb- cake,  was 
rllh  a  delicious  basso-relievo  of  the  destruction  of  Troy.  In  the  afternoon,  when  she 
M  lo  walk  In  the  garden,  the  lake  was  covered  with  Tritons  and  Nereids:  the  pages 
ilf  were  converted  Into  Wood-nymphs,  who  peeped  fk'om  every  bower :  and  the  footmen 
vfar  Ibe  lawns  in  the  figure  of  Satyrs.''  f 

coarse  of  a  few  years  the  same  taste  descended  to  the  inferior  orders  of 
owing  to  the  numerous  versions  which  rapidly  appeared  of  the  best 
f  Greece  and  Rome.  The  rich  catalogue  of  translations  to  which  Shak- 
id  access,  may  be  estimated  from  the  very  accurate  list  which  is  inserted 
iriorum  editions  of  the  poet,  and  before  the  death  of  James  the  First, 
igle  classic,  we  believe,  of  any  value,  remained  unfamiliarized  to  the 
reader. 

Sht  which  classical  learning  had  attained  about  the  year  1570,  may  be 
t>m  the  testimony  of  Ascham,  a  most  consummate  judge,  who,  quoting 
laaertion  with  regard  to  Britain,  that  '^  there  is  not  one  scruple  of  silver 
hole  isle  ;  or  any  one  that  knoweth  either  learnyng  or  letter,"  ^  thus 
lizes  the  Roman  orator : 

•w  master  Cicero,  blessed  be  Qod,  and  his  sonne  Jesus  Christ,  whom  you  never  knew, 
rare  as  it  pleased  bim  lo  lighten  you  by  some  shadow  ;  as  covertlie  in  one  place  ye  con- 
ig,  Veritalit  lantum  timbram  con$ectamur,  as  your  master  Plato  did  before  you : 
Qod,  I  say,  that  sliten  hundred  yearc  after  you  were  dead  and  gone,  it  may  Irewly  be 
br  silver,  there  Is  more  comlie  plate  in  one  citie  of  Englando,  than  is  In  four  of  the 
Ilea  in  all  Italle,  and  take  Rome  for  one  of  them :  and  for  learning,  beside  Uie  know- 


to  Baret's  AlvMirie,  or  Quadruple  Dictionary,  Bnglisih,  l^tui,  Greek,  and  French,  bl.  1 

'  en  Eofflish  Poetry,  fol  iii.  p.  493. 

■ei  belli  exitus  exspectatur:  constat  enim  aditus  iuRiiIv  enie  muDitos  mtrificis  molibuB. 
;aai  oognitum  eftt.  Deque  argcnli  stcrupulum  esse  ullum  in  ilia  imuJa,  nequc  ullain  spem  pnedv. 
Hpiis :  VI.  i|uibug  buI1u«  puto  tc  liitens,  aut  Busicis  eruditos  eivpcctare.  Cic.  lib.  iv.  Epint  ad 
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ledge  of  all  learned  longes  and  liberal  Kciences,  OTen  your  owne  booket,  Cicero,  be  as  vcU  i 
and  your  eiceilent  eloquence  is  as  well  liked  and  loved,  and  as  trewl|  fotowed  !■  F«0i 
this  day,  as  it  is  now,  or  ever  was  since  your  own  tyme,  in  any  place  of  ItaUe,  dlbcr  al  Aifii 
where  you  was  borne,  or  els  al  llome,  where  you  was  brought  up.  Apd  a  Utile  to  bra| 
)ou,  Cicero,  where  you  yourselfe,  by  your  leave,  halted  In  some  polat  o$  learaing  la  yow 
tongue,  many  in  Englande  at  this  day  gostreight  up,  bolb  in  trewe  skill,  and  right  dolag  then! 

Nor  can  this  progress  in  the  learned  languages  be  considered  as  suipfii 
^licn  we  recollect  the  vast  encouragement  given  to  these  studies,  not  oal| 
the  nobility  but  by  the  Queen  herself;  who  was,  in  fact,  a  most  laborioM* 
rrudite  author,  who  wrote  a  Commentary  on  Plato,  translated  from  the  Gi 
two  of  the  Orations  of  Isocrates,  a  play  of  Euripides,  the  Hiero  of  Xeood 
and  Plutarch  de  Curiositate;  from  the  Latin,  Sallust  de  Bello  Jugurthino,  H0 
dc  Arte  Poetica,  Boethius  de  Consolatione  Phiipsophis,  a  long  chorus  fro« 
Hercules  (Xtnus  of  Seneca,  one  of  Cicero*s  epistles,  and  another  of  Senee 
who  wrote  many  Latin  letters,  many  English  original  works,  both  in  prose 
poetry,  and  who  spoke  Gve  languages  with  facility.f  The  British  SolomoBi  j 
well  known,  was  equally  zealous  and  industrious  in  the  cause  of  leamiai^ 
both  not  only  patronized  individuals,  but  founded  and  endowed  public  eeniiHI 
Elizabeth  was  the  founder  of  Westminster-School,  and  of  Jesus-College,  Oi^ 
and  to  James  the  University  of  Edinburgh  owes  its  existence.  This  laudable  q 
was  not  confined  to  regal  munificence;  in  1584,  Emanuel-College,CambridgB^i 
on  the  site  of  the  Dominican  convent  of  Black  Friars,  through  the  exertioi 
Sir  Walter  Mildmay;  and  in  1594,  Sidney- Sussex  College,  in  the  saine  I 
versity,  sprung  from  the  patronage  of  the  Dowager  of  Thomas  Radclifle,  TSm 
Sussex. 

Of  the  modern  languages  cultivated  at  this  period,  the  Italiao  look  thel 
and  became  so  fashionable  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  and  among  all  who  ha 
tensions  to  refinement,  that  it  almost  rivalled  the  classical  mania  of  the  day. 
Queen  spoke  it  with  great  purity,  and  among  those  who  profesaed  to 
Florio,  whom  we  have  formerly  mentioned  as  the  object  of  Shakspcare's sating 
the  most  eminent,  lie  was  {vensioned  b)  Lord  Southampton,  and  on  theaceai 
of  James,  was  ap|)ointed  reader  of  the  Italian  language  to  Queen  Anno,  wl 
8ti|)end  of  100/.  a-year.  So  popular  were  the  writers  of  this  fascinating 
that  the  English  language  was  absolutely  inundated  with  versions  of  the 
poets  and  novelists,  a  consequence  of  which  Roger  Ascham  bitterly  conpll 
for,  lamenting  the  diffusion  of  Italian  licentiotxsness,  he  exclaims,^- 

*'  These  l>e  the  inchantroentes  of  Circe,  brought  out  of  Italie,  to  marre  men's  ■■§ 
Englande ;  much  by  eianiple  of  ill  life,  but  more  by  precepts  of  fond  bouM,  of  late  traMlM 
or  Italian  into  Englishe,  sold  in  every  shop  in  London  : — there  l>c  nioeof  these  ungrati««li 
set  out  in  printe  within  these  few  monethes,  than  have  been  sene  in  EngSande  man;  score] 
t^fore. — I'hen  they  have  in  more  reverence  the  triumphes  of  i*etrarcbe,  than  tile 
Moses ;  they  malte  more  account  of  a  tale  in  Boccace,  than  a  storie  of  the  Bible.**  t 


It  must  l»e  allowed,  we  think,  that  the  censure  of  Ascham  partakea  too 
puritanic  sourness;  for  these  '* ungratious  bookes"  we  find  to  have  beeo  tlie| 
classics  of  Italy,  Petrarca,Boccacio,etc.  writers  who,  though  occasionally  roa 
in  their  incidents,  and  gross  in  their  imagery,  yet  presented  many  jiul  viei 
life  and  manners,  and  many  rich  examples  of  harmonious  st)le  and  Jerridki 
nation.  They  contributed  also  very  |>owerfully  by  the  variety  and  tutM 
their  fictions  to  stimulate  the  poets  of  our  country,  and  es|M*cially  the  drafli 
who  have  iieen  indebted  to  this  source  more  than  to  any  other  for  the  §m 
work  of  their  plots.     It  is,  indeed,  sufliciently  honoiirable  to  Italian  lUoil 

*  AMhaai'*  Wiirki,  lUnnrt'ii  CKlit.  4u>.  n.  333. 

t  Kark'a  fdiium  of  |j«Tfl  Oxftird'H  Hinal  and  Nnhlv  Authors,  veil.  i.  ariiclc  Elimbrth. 

I  Airham'ft  Work-  l\iii.tt'<i  iKlit.  4i.>.  i>.  i'Si,  <&5,  i^. 
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Ihit  we  shaH  finrd  our  unrivalled  Shakapeare  occasionally  indebted  to  it  for  the 
knts  which  awakened  his  muse. 

We  are  not  to  conclude,  however,  that  the  labours  of  our  translators  were  con- 
iMd  to  the  poetry  and  romance  of  Italy,  and  that  its  moral,  historical,  and  di- 
iKlie  compositions  were  utterly  neglected.  This  was  so  Car  from  being  the  case, 
bat  moat  of  the  esteemed  productions  in  these  departments  were  as  speedily  na- 
knlized  as  those  of  the  lighter  class ;  and  among  thetti  we  may  mention  two  works 
Hrich  most  have  had  no  inconsiderable  influence  in  polishing  and  refining  the 
oers  of  our  countrymen.  Ill  1576,  Robert  Peterson,  of  LincolnVInn,  trans^ 
the  **Galateo"  of  John  de  la€asa,  a  system  of  politeness  to  which  Chester^ 
has  been  much  indebted ;  *  and  in  1588,  Thomas  Hobby  published  a  version 
if  the  Cortigiano  of  Baldassar  Castiglione,  a  work  in  equal  estimation  as  a  manual 
f  flkgance,  and  termed  by  the  Italians  'Uhe  Golden  Book/*  f 

The  philological  attainments  of  this  age,  with  respect  to  Greek,  Latin,  and 
hglish,  will  be  placed  in  a  still  more  compendiously  clear  light,  by  a  mere  enu<* 
Mralion  of  those  who  greatly  excelled  in  rendering  their  acquisition  more  syste- 
Mitic  and  correct.  Both  Greek  and  English  literature  were  early  indebted  to  the 
ifeours  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  was  appointed  pubHc  lecturer  at  Cambridge  on 
h»  first  of  these  languages*  the  study  of  which  he  much  facilitated  by  a  new 
Iflthod  of  accentuation  and  pronunciation;  publishing  at  the  same  time  an  im- 
j|il0ved  system  of  orthography  for  his  native  tongue.    These  useful  works  were 

eted  together  in  4to,  in  1568,  under  the  titles  of  **  De  recta  et  emendata  linguae 
mat  proDunciatione,'*  and  '*De  recta  et  emendata  lingus  Anglic»  scriptione* 
'  Another  equally  eminent  Grecian  philologer  appeared  at  the  same  time.  In  the 
Mson  of  Sir  Henry  Savile,  who  was  Greek  preceptor  to  Elizabeth,  warden  of 
PHion-College,  and  provost  of  Eton.  He  was  editorof  the  works  of  Ghrysostom, 
wMk  notes,  in  8  vols,  folio,  1613,  the  most  elaborate  Greek  production  which  had 
Ittherto  issued  from  an  English  press:  of  Xenophon*s  '^Cyropsdia,*'  and  of  the 
^Steliteutici'*  of  Nazianzen.  He  translated  also  into  English,  as  early  as  1581, 
first  tour  books  of  the  History  of  Tacitus,  and  his  Life  of  Agricola,  accom- 
~  by  very  valuable  annotations,  which  were  afterwards  published  in  a  Latin 
9  by  Gruter,  at  Amsterdam. 
.  To  his  able  assistant,  also,  in  editing  the  works  of  Ghrysostom,  the  Rev.  John 
Hlqfs,  much  gratitude  is  due  for  his  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  Grecian  lore.  So 
Mteched  was  ho  to  this  study,  that  during  his  fellowship  of  St.  John's  College, 
Csmbridge,  he  voluntarily  gave  a  Greek  lecture  every  niorning  in  bis  own  room 
al  four  o'clock;  and,  what  aflbrds  a  still  more  striking  picture  of  the  learned  en- 
ifciisiim  of  the  times,  it  is  recorded  that  this  very  early  prelection  was  regularly 
IHtettded  by  nearly  all  the  fellows  of  his  college! 

L  'Latin  Literature  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  with  greater  purity  and  success 
li  die  prior  than  in  the  latter  portion  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
iBiy  to  mention  the  great  names  of  George  Buchanan  and  Walter  lladdon,  who 
dbided  the  attention  of  the  classical  world,  and  drew  from  Elizabeth  the  following 
iHse expression  on  their  comparative  merits:— '^Buchananum  omnibus  antepono; 
thdtjirmim  nemini  postpone. 

Kor  can  we  fail  to  recollect  the  truly  admirable  production  of  Ascham,  the 
^Sciiole  llaster;  or  plaine  and  perfite  Way  of  teaching  Children,  to  understand, 

*  *  fMitnT  of  Maiiler  John  Delia  Caaa  Aschbishop  of  Beneuenta,  or  rather  a  treatise  of  the  naBera 
■a  hdHUBMHira  it  bebovetb  a  auui  to  uie  and  eschewe,  in  liis  familiar  confertation.     A  work*  very 
iry  aad  profitable  for  all  gentlemen  or  other.    First  written  in  the  Italian  tongue,  and  now  done 
'  glinli  by  Robert  Patcraoa  of  Lincolnet  Inne  Gentleman.      8atit  ri  tapientcr.     Imprinted  at 

for  RaafiB  Newbeiy,  dwelling  in  Fleete  itrcate,  a  little  above  the  Con«luit    An.  Do.  1676. 4lo. 

i  leave*,  b.  I  ^ 

4  **Tbe  Coartterof  Count  BaldeMar  Caftilio,  devided  into  foiire  booket.   Verie  necetsarie  and  pm- 
WUe  for  young  Gentlemen  and  Gentlewomen  abiding  in  Court,  Pailace.  or  Place.    Done  into  BngUsb  br 
Ifebl7    lioodoo :  Priced  by  John  Wolfe.  ISSB.  4to.  p.  610.**  ^^      ' 
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write,  and  speake,  tho  Latin  Tongo:*'  than  which  a  more  interestiQg  aod  jodirimB 
tn'atisit  has  not  appeared  upon  the  subject  in  any  language. 

Anioni;  tho  most  eminent  Latin  philologers  who  witneaaed  tlie  cloae  of  fht 
sixteenth  century,  may  he  mentioned  the  name  of  Edward  Grant,  Maater  of  Wd^ 
minstc^i^School,  who  was  celebrated  for  his  Latin  poetry,  and  who  publislird,  ia 
1577,  ^^Oratio  de  vita  et  obitu  Rogeri  Aschami,  ac  dictionis  elegantia,  am  a^ 
hortatione  ad  adolcscentulos."    lie  died  in  1601. 

Willi  Grant  should  be  classed  tho  master  of  the  free-^school  of  Tauoloa  ia8^ 
mersetshire,  John  Bond,  who  subsequently  practised  as  a  physician,  and  died  ii 
1612.  lie  published,  in  1606,  some  valuable  commentaries,  in  the  Latin  iaa* 
guage,  on  the  poems  of  Horace,  and,  in  1614,  on  the  Six  Satires  of  Peniiif. 

Roman  literature,  however,  in  this  country  was  under  yet  higher  obligatia« 
to  John  Rider,  than  to  either  of  the  preceding  philologers ;  this  learned  pnUi 
being  the  compiler  of  the  first  dictionary  in  our  language,  in  which  the  EagiiAb 
placed  before  the  Latin.  It  is  entitled  '*  A  Dictionary  Engl,  and  Latin,  and  Lab 
and  English."  Oxon.  1589.  4to.  Rider  was  promoted  to  the  See  of  KillalaeiB 
1612,  and  died  in  1632. 

In  our  observations  on  the  state  of  the  English  language  we  have  notiml  Hi 
labours  of  Ascham  and  Wilson  as  pre-eminently  conducive  to  its  improve 
the  first  of  these  writers  having  published  two  excellent  models  for  Engliah 
position,  and  the  second  having  presented  us  with  a  valuable  treatise  on  rfaeloiilb 
To  these  should  he  added  the  etforts  of  Richard  Mulcaster,  first  master  of  Ii 
Merchant-Taylors  School,  who,  in  1681,  published  his  '*  Positions,  whmin  tfeitf 
primitive  circumstances  be  examined  which  are  necessarie  for  the  training  iprf 
Children,  either  for  skill  in  theirc  Book  or  Health  in  their  Bodie  ;**  a  work  wUA 
was  followed,  in  the  subsequent  year,  by  *^  The  first  Part  of  the  EieuKnlaili 
which  entrcateth  chefely  of  the  right  Writing  of  the  English  Tung/* 

The  Positions  and  the  Elementarie  of  Mulcaster,  though  inferior  in  Klnvf 
merit  to  the  Scholemaster  of  Ascham,  contributed  materially  to  the  progress  • 
English  philology,  as  they  contain  many  valuable  and  acute  obser\*ations  oa  sv 
language. 

It  apiK'ars,  from  the  assertion  of  William  Bullokar,  an  able  co-operator  ia  Ii 
work  of  education,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  first  English  Grammar,  la 
1580  he  printed  his  ^*  Bref  grammar  for  English,"  which  is  likewise  entitlfdia 
fol.  1,  ''  W.  Bullokar*s  abbreviation  of  his  Grammar  for  English  extractidirt 
of  his  Grammar  at  larg  for  the  spedi  |>arcing  of  English  spech,  and  the  mam 
coming  to  the  knowliHlge  of  grammar  for  other  langages;"  and  Warton  adds.ift 
his  account  of  Bullokar's  writings,  that  among  Tanners  books  was  found  **aeHf 
of  his  bref  grammar  alwve  mentioned,  inter|)olated  and  corrected  with  M 
author  s  own  hand,  as  it  appears,  for  a  new  impression.  In  one  of  these 
script  insertions,  he  calls  this,  **  tho  first  grammar  for  English  that  ever 
except  my  grammar  at  large."  * 

It  is  not  exactly  ascertained  in  what  year  tho  Grammar  of  Ben  Jonson  wm 
written,  as  it  did  not  appear  until  after  his  death  ;  but  it  may  be  safely  alBraei 
that  to  this  pro<hiction  of  the  once  celt*l)rat(Ml  rival  and  contemporary  of  Shak- 
s|N*are,  the  English  language  has  bi^en  mon^  indebte<l  than  to  the  laboiirt  cerlaialy 
of  any  previous,  and  we  may  almost  add,  of  any  subse<|iient,  grammarian,  Lowtk's 
and  Murray's  even  not  excepted. 

The  next  branch  of  our  [irt^MMit  subject  embraces  the  department  of  CritirifB. 
which  was  cultivated  in  this  |M*rifN]  to  a  great  extent,  and  we  are  sorry  to  adi 
not  s4'ldoin  with  unrommon  hitti^rness  and  malignity.  Numerous  are  the  mtHtm 
who  complain  of  the  \ery  severe  and  sarcastic  tone  in  which  the  critics  of  thi 
age  indulged;  but  one  instance  or  tno  ^^'l\\  Ite  sutlicient  to  prove  both  tlie  ff^ 

*  W.irl<Ni\  llistfiry  nf  Kn^MsU  Vwtry,  wil  iii.  p.  MC.  317 
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■cy  and  asperity  of  the  art.  Robert  Armin,  in  his  Address  '<  Ad  Lectorom 
eC  ubique/'  prefixed  to  *^  The  Italian  Taylor  and  his  Boy/'  says,  speaking  of 
pen,  **  I  wander  with  it  now  in  a  strange  time  of  taxation,  wherein  every 
and  inck-horne  Boy  will  throw  up  his  cap  at  the  homes  of  the  Hoone  in  cen- 
',  alttiough  his  wit  hang  there,  not  returning  unlesse  monthly  in  the  wane : 
I  is  our  ticklish  age,  and  the  itching  braine  of  abondance ;  *'  and  in  the 
poia  Britannica"  of  Thomas  Hey  wood,  the  author,  saluting  his  various  readers 
BT  the  titles  of  the  Courteous,  the  Criticke,  and  the  Scornefull,  tells  the  latter, 
am  not  so  unexperienced  in  the  envy  of  this  Age,  but  that  I  knowe  I  shall 
mnter  uMNit  sharpe  and  severe  Censurers,  such  as  continually  carpe  at  other 
M  labours,  and  superficially  perusing  them,  with  a  kind  of  negligence  and 
ne,  quote  them  by  the  way.  Thus :  This  is  an  error,  that  was  too  much 
leht,  this  too  slightly  neglected,  hcere  many  things  might  have  been  added, 
e  it  might  have  been  better  followed:  this  superfluous,  that  ridiculous.^ 
■e  indeed  knowing  no  other  meanes  to  have  themselves  opinioned  in  the' 
be  of  understanders,  but  by  calumniating  other  mens  industries.'* 
r  aach  proved  the  strain  of  general,  we  need  not  be  surprised  if  controversial 
eiam  assumed  a  still  more  tremendous  aspect.  Between  the  Puritans,  in  the 
n  of  Elizabeth,  who  carried  on  their  warfare  under  the  fictitious  appealltive 
larlan  Mar-prelate,  and  the  members  of  the  episcopal  church,  a  torrent  of 
la  broke  forth,  which  inundated  the  country  with  a  deluge  of  distorted 
Bole  and  rancorous  abuse.  Nor  were  the  quarrels  of  literary  men  conducted 
I  less  ferocity,  though  perhaps  with  more  wit.  The  republic  of  letters 
9  indeed,  infested  for  near  twenty  years,  from  the  year  ld80  to  1600, 
ft  a  set  of  Town^wits,  who,  void  of  all  moral  principle  or  decent  restraint, 
loyed  their  pens  in  lashing  to  death,  with  indiscriminate  rage,  the  objects 
heir  envv  or  their  spleen.  Of  this  description  were  those  noted  characters, 
iatopher  Marlowe,  Robert  Greene,  Thomas  Dekker,  and  Thomas  Nash ;  men 
laaaed  of  genius,  learning,  and  unquestioned  ability,  as  poets,  satirists,  and 
lea ;  but  excessively  debauched  in  their  manners,  intemperate  in  their  pas- 
la,  and  heedless  of  what  they  inflicted.  The  treatment  which  Gabriel 
rvey,  the  bosom*friend  of  Spenser  and  Sidney,  received  from  the  scurrilous 
Eciam  of  Greene  and  Nash,  was,  though  not  altogether  unprovoked,  beyond 
■leaaure  gross,  cruel,  and  vindictive.  The  literature  and  the  moral  character 
brvey  were  highly  respectable ;  but  he  was  vain,  rro<lulons,  aflected,  and  pe- 
lic  ;  he  published  a  collection  of  panegyrics  on  himself ;  he  turned  astrologer 

almanack-maker,  he  was  perfectly  Italianated  in  his  dress  and  manner,  in 
atyle  he  was  pompously  elaborate,  and  he  boasted  himself  the  inventor  and 
adiucer  of  English  Hexameters.  *  These  foibles,  together  with  the  obscurity 
■a  parentage,  his  father  being  a  rope-maker  at  Saftron-Walden,  in  Essex,  a 
nmstance  of  which  he  had  the  folly  to  be  ashamtnl,  furnished  to  his  advei^ 
es  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  ridicule  and  wit ;  and  had  these  legitimate  ingre- 
itf  been  unmingled  with  personal  invective  and  brutal  sarcasm,  Gabriel,  who 
no  mean  railer  himself,  had  not  been  sinned  against ;  but  the  malignity 
ireene  and  Nash  was  unbounded ;  and  Harvey,  who  was  morbidly  irritable 

bled  at  every  pore,  catching  a  portion  of  their  spirit,  the  controversy  be- 

Otae  of  his  ipcdBieM  of  **  our  Englhhe  rcfonaed  Versifjing,**  as  he  lenni  it,  »  entitled  Ene^miMm 
nia  mad  euBBcaccs  that : — 

**  What  night  I  call  thii  Tree?    ALaurcH?    O  bonny  I^ureU : 
Necdea  to  thy  bowen  will  I  bow  this  knee,  and  Tayle  my  bonetio  ;** 


fMth  Nash,  in  his  Fourt  L^itert  confuted,  1693,  has  most  happily  ridiculed,  representing  Harrey 
■g  ondcr  the  "ewe-tree  at  Triiiilie  Hall,*'  aiid  addretNiiig  it  in  Kimilar  terms,  and  making  **  verses  of 
htf-enrks  on  the  top  of  steeples,  as  be  did  once  of  the  weathcr-cocke  of  Aljhallows  in  Cann 
e:— 

**  O  thou  weather-cocke,  tliat  stands  on  the  top  of  All-hallows, 
Come  thy  waiet  down,  if  thou  dar*st  for  thy  crowne.  and  take  the  wall  f»f  us ! 

Vi«le  Toddi  ffpenter,  vol,  i.  p.  iliii. 
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came  so  outrageously  Tirulent,  that  the  prelates  of  Canterbury  and  Londi 
AVhitgift  and  Bancroft,  interfering,  issued  an  order,  *'  that  all  Naihe's  Im 
and  Dr.  IIarvey*s  lK)oks  be  taken  whert^soever  they  may  be  found,  and  t1 
none  of  the  said  books  he  ever  printed  hereafter ;  an  injunction  whtrh  I 
renderiHl  most  of  the  pamphlets  on  this  literary  quarrel  extremely  scarce,  m 
ticulariy  Uar\-ey*s  *'  Four  Letters  And  Certaine  Sonnets.  Especially  tooni 
Robert  Greene  and  other  Poets  by  him  abused.  Imprinted  by  John  Wolie,  IM 
a  vrry  curious  work,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  quote  hereafter ;  and  Nai 
''  Have  with  you  to  Saflron-Walden,  or  Gabriel  Harvey*s  hunt  ia  up,"  U 
which  includes  a  humorous  but  unmerciful  representation  of  GabrieTt  libj 
character,  the  bitter  satirist  exulting  in  the  idea  that  he  had  broughl  on  Us 
vcrsary,  by  the  poignancy  of  his  invectives,  the  effects  of  premature  old  age. 
have  brought  him  low,**  ho  exclaims,  **and  shrewly  broken  him  ;  look  at 
head,  and  you  shall  find  a  gray  hair  for  everio  line  I  have  writ  against  U 
and  you  shall  have  all  his  beard  white  too  by  the  time  he  hath  read  over  I 
book."  * 

llow  great  a  nuisance  this  bevy  of  lampooning  critics  was  considered,  am 
what  a  height  their  shameless  elTrontery  was  carried,  maybe  learnt  from  a  pasi 
in  a  phaniphet  by  Dr.  Lodge,  a  contemporary  physician  of  great  leaning  i 
good  sense,  who  though  he  terms  Nash,  and  perhaps  very  justly,  **the  I 
English  Aretine,**  has  drawn  a  picture  which  applies  to  him  as  accurately  a 
any  individual  of  the  clas;  **a  fellow,**  to  adopt  the  words  of  an  old  playi 
respect  to  this  very  man,  **  that  carried  the  deadly  stocke  in  his  pen,  whota  ■ 
was  armed  with  a  jag  tooth,  and  his  pen  possest  with  Hercules  furyes.**  f 


*<  You  ihall  know  him*'  (ihe  envious  criUc),  tayt  Lodge,  **  by  this ;  be  b  a  foole 
tongue  tipt  with  lying,  his  heart  steeled  against  charily ;  he  walks,  for  the  most  part,  la  II 
under  colour  of  gravity,  and  lookw  om  pate  om  y'  wizard  ^f  ike  gko§t  tekick  tried  to  mit 
y*  theater^  like  an  onter  fr/fe,  Hamlet  revenge :  he  is  full  of  infamy  and  slander, 
he  ease  not  his  stomach  in  detracting  somewhat  or  some  man  before  noontide,  he  fall  h 
fever  that  holds  him  while  supper  time;  he  is  alwaies  devising  of  epigraoM  or  etoAi 
grumbles,  necromances  conUnualiy,  allhougb  nothing  croise  him,  he  never  langbt  han  al  i 
men's  harms,  briefly  In  being  a  tyrant  over  men's  fames ;  he  to  a  very  Titios  (as  Viif  ii  ■■ 
his  owne  thoughtes. 

^  Titiique  vultufi  inter 

Qui  semper  laccrat  oomeatque  nentem. 

*'  The  mischlefe  is,  that  by  grave  demeanour  and  newes  bearing,  he  hath  got  SABie  ci 
with  the  greater  sort,  and  manie  fowles  tlicrc  bre,  that  l>ecause  he  can  pen  prettilee,  hold  Up 
whatever  he  writes  or  speakes,  his  custome  is  to  preferre  a  foole  to  credile,  to  despighl  a 
man,  and  no  poet  livrs  by  him  that  bath  nut  a  flout  of  bim.  Let  him  sple  a  man  of  wii 
tavernc,  he  is  a  hare  brained  quareller.  Let  a  scbolier  write.  Tush  (saith  be)  I  ilike  asli 
common  fel'iowes ;  let  him  write  well,  he  hath  stolen  it  out  of  some  note  booke ;  leC  hioi  inai 
tut  it  U  not  of  his  owne ;  let  him  bo  namrd  fur  preferment,  he  is  insufficient  because  poorc :  aa 
shall  rise  in  his  world,  eicept  to  feed  his  envy ;  no  man  can  continue  in  his  frifmlihip 
hatelh  all  men.*'  He  then  adds  the  following  judicious  advice,  predicting  what  w^nld  h 
consequence  of  nefrlecting  to  pursue  it : — **  Divine  wits  for  many  things  as  inflMeol  aa  al 
tiquity  (I  speake  it  not  on  slight  surmise,  but  considerate  judgment)  to  you  bekmga  thedasd 
doth  nourish  this  poison ;  to  you  the  paine  thnt  endure  the  reproofe.  Lilly,  the  fkBow  lor  ft 
In  discourse;  Spencer,  best  read  in  ancient  poetry;  Daniel,  choice  in  word 
Draiton,  diligent  and  formall;  Th.  Nash,  true  English  Areline.  All  you 
or  friends  of  poetry  (hut  by  nic  inwardly  honoured)  knit  your  iml'istrirs  In  private  to 
fames  in  publicke ;  let  the  strong  slay  up  the  weakc,  and  the  weake  march  ander  coBdnet  a 
strong;  and  all  so  imbattic  yourseircs,  that  hate  of  vcriue  may  not  imliase  yon.  Ba  If  ha 
with  foolish  vain  glory,  emulation  and  contempt,  you  fall  to  neglect  one  aootlier,  ^Qoid  I 

*  Sec  a  mpinuR  and  iiilrre«>tin^  nrrtMiot  of  the  control  emy  bi-twccn  Na«h  emI  Harvey,  ■ 
rdkinilics  f>f  Autl>i>r»,  vol  ii.  p.  1.  ad  4U. 

t  The  Uctunur  frtun  l*anw<«iM ;  or  the  Scource  of  Simony,  pnbliqui-ly  acted  by  the 
JohoVi  College  to  Cambridge,  16(N».-.Vid«  Aiuient  Britihh  Drama,  vol  i   p  49. 
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will/  dooblloM  it  will  be  is  iDfamous  a  thing  shortly  to  present  any  book  whttsoerer 
to  any  Mccenas  io  England,  as  it  is  to  be  headsman  In  any  f^ee  city  In  Germanie.*'  * 

iiDg,  however,  from  this  abuse  of  critical  and  satiric  talent,  let  us  direct 
entioD  exclusively  to  those  productions  of  the  art  which  are  distinguished 
lij  moderation  and  urbanity,  as  by  learning  And  acumen. 

worthy  of  remark  that  in  English  literature,  during  this  era,  nearly  all 
rfessed  critical  treatises,  if  we  except  those  of  Wilson  and  Ascham,  were 
ed  on  the  subject  of  poetry;  We  shall  confine  ourselves,  therefore,  to  a 
logical  enumeration,  accompanied  by  a  few  observations,  of  these  interest- 
set.  The  first,  in  the  order  of  time,  is  a  production  of  George  Gascoigne 
if  and  was  published  at  the  close  of  the  second  edition  of  ''The  Posies  of 
Gascoigne  Esquire,  Corrected,  perfected,  and  augmented  by  the  Authour, 

Tarn  Marti,  quam  Mercuriot  Imprinted  at  London  by  H.  Bynneman  for 
I  Smith."  It  is  entitled,  ''Ccrtaine  notes  of  Instruction  concerning  the 
:  of  verse  or  ryme  in  English,  written  at  the  request  of  Master  Edovardo 
;**  and  was  again  printed  in  ''  The  whole  workes  of  George  Gascoigne,  Esq. 

coropyled  into  one  volume,  b.  1.  1587.  This  little  tract  is  more  didactic 
itical;  but  contains  several  judicious  directions,  and  some  sensible  remarks. 

Sirs  after,  appeared  a  treatise  on  ''Scottis  Poesie,**  from  the  pen  of  King 
First,  when  only  eighteen  years  of  age.  This  learned  monarch  com- 
I  his  career  of  authorship  with  ''The  Essayes  of  a  Prentise  in  the  Divine 
Poesie.  Imprinted  at  Edinburgh,  by  Thomas  Yautrouiller,  1585,  4to. 
ivilegio  Regali.*'  The  fifth  article  in  this  miscellany  includes  the  criticism 
tioii,  under  the  title  of  "  Ane  schort  Treatise,  containing  some  reulis  and 
t  to  be  observit  and eschewit  in  Scottis  poesie.*'  This  is  a  production  highly 
f  as  well  for  its  manner  as  matter;  for,  not  content  with  mere  precept,  the 
ritic  has  given  us  copious  specimens  of  the  several  kinds  of  verse  then  in 
*he  eighth  chapter  of  this  short  treatise  is  devoted  to  this  purpose,  detailing 
id  examples,  1st,  For  lang  histories.  2dly,  For  heroic  acts.  Sdly,  For 
nd  grave  subjects.  4thly,  For  tragic  matters.  5thly,  For  Flyting  or  in- 
I.  Gthly,  For  Sonnet  verse.  7thly,  For  Matters  of  love;  and  8thly,  For 
t  verse. 

T  the  fifth  head  is  given  as  an  exemplar  of  the  Rouncefalles,  or  Tumbling 
be  lines  formerly  quoted  from  the  Flyting  of  Montgomery,  as  illustrative  of 
rslition  peculiar  to  Allhallow-Eve;  and  under  the  seventh,  on  "love 
/'  is  introduced  as  an  example  of  "cuttit  and  broken  verse,  quhairof  new 
ire  daylie  inventit  accordinf?  to  the  Poetis  pleasoiir,**  the  following  stanza, 
laabeen  rendered  familiar  to  an  English  ear  by  the  genius  of  Burnsi — 


i  wald  have  tyrde  to  heir  that  tone, 
ilk  birds  corroborat  ay  abone, 
Isoagfa  sebouting  of  the  larliis! 
f  apraag  sa  belch  into  the  skyes, 
■  Copide  walknis  with  the  cryis 
NaCiire's  chapeil  clerliis. 
I  laaviog  all  tjie  heaviDS  above, 
Be  Urhted  on  the  eard ; 


Lo !  how  that  lytill  god  of  lore 
Before  me  then  appeard. 

So  mylde-like 

And  child-like, 
With  bow  thre  quarters  akant, 

So  moilie 

Ami  cojUe, 
He  lukit  lyke  a  Sant.** 


obienrable  that  James,  in  assigning  his  "  twa  caussis*'  for  composing  this 
sib  us  that  "albeit  sindrie  hes  written  of  it  (poesie)  in  English,  quhilk  is 
•  our  language,  zit  we  differ  from  thame  in  sindrie  reulis  of  poesie,  as  ze 
1  ba  experience;*'  but  who  these  sundry  writers  were,  has  not,  with  the 
»  of  Gascoigne*s  "  Notes  of  Instruction,'*  been  hitherto  discovered.f 

Mberie  And  The  Worlds  Madncfmc.  DlicoTeriiiff  the  Devilt  iocamate  of  tbii  Age.  1596.— 
e*s  Aopcdoles  of  Literature  and  St'arce  iSouka,  vol  iu  p.  164,  166. 

ffunber  and  more  minute  account  of  Jamea'a  ^  BaaaTea,**  1  refer  the  reader  to  Pinkcrton'a  An- 
iA  Pocma.  vol.  L  p.  cxii. ;  to  Park'a  Roval  and  fioble  Autbon,  yoL  i.  p.  180 ;  to  Ceusura 
vol.  ii.  p.  964;  and  to  BcK>e'8  AiK-cdotcs  of  Literature  and  Scarce  Booka,  vol.  i.  p.  330. 
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It  is  barely  possible  tbat  tlie  royal  critic  may  bave  included  in  his  **  simlrir.* 
tlic  next  work  which  we  have  to  record  on  the  subject,  the  production  of  our  im- 
mortal Spenser,  and  entitled  ''  The  English  Poet/*  a  work  which  we  lament  slwuld 
have  l)een  siiiT(>red  to  perish  in  manuscript.  Its  existence  was  Crst  intimatiHi  lo  ■ 
the  public  in  l(i79,  by  E.  K.,  in  his  argument  to  the  tenth  Aeglogue  of  the  **Slirp-  • 
heard*s  Calender/*  with  a  promise,  which  unfortunately  proved  faithless,  of  rooi-  ' 
mitting  it  to  the  press.  Poetry,  observes  this  commentator,  in  **noart,  but  a  •' 
divine  ffift  and  heavenly  instinct  not  to  be  gotten  by  labour  and  learning,  Kul  ^ 
adorned  with  both;  and  poured  into  the  witte  by  a  ccrtaine  Enthusiasmos  and  * 
celestial  inspiration,  as  the  Author  hereof  elsewhere  at  large  discourseth  in  hii  ' 
booke  called  **  The  English  Poet,"  which  booke  being  lately  come  to  my  handtf.  i 
I  minde  also  by  God's  grace,  upon  further  advisement,  to  puldish.*'  *  That  the  ■ 
taste  and  erudition  of  Spenser  had  renden>d  tbis  critical  essay  highly  interestimiL  ' 
there  is  every  reason  to  conclude,  and  though  the  only  positive  testimony  toib  • 
composition  rests  on  the  single  authority  which  we  have  quoted,  it  is  extrerarli  l 
probable,  from  the  manner  in  which  its  acquisition  by  the  commentator  is  mra-  ^- 
tloned,  that  the  MS.  had  circulated,  and  continued  tocirculatc,  among  the  frieod^  * 
and  admirers  of  the  fux^t,  for  some  years. 

Scarcely  had  the  British  Solomon  published  his  juvenile  criticisms*  when  a    z 
kindred  work  issued  from  the  London  press,  under  the  title  of  *' A  Discounerf  * 
English  Poetrie,  together  with  the  Authors  Judgment  touching  tlu'refornutioorf   > 
our  English  verse.    By  AVilliam  AVebbe,  Graduate.     Imprinted  at  London  h;     i 
John  Cliarlewood.  4to,  158G.'*    Black  letter.  ' 

The  chief  pur|K)rt  of  this  pamphlet,  now  so  rare  that  only  three  copies  are  knots  ■* 
to  exist,-{*  is  to  propose,  what  the  author  terms,  ^*a  |)erfect  platform*  orprosodiaof  i 
versifying,  in  imitation  of  the  (ireeks  and  Latins,"  a  scheme  whicli,  thoiich  sup-  - 
ported  by  Sidney,  Dyer,  S|)4»nser,  and  llarvey,  happily  miscarrit*d.  '*  Tlie  hru-  • 
meter  verse,"  says  Nash,  with  great  good  sense,  in  his  controversy  witli  Hanfv.  ; 
'*  I  graunt  to  be  a  gentleman  of  an  aiincient  house  (so  is  many  an  English  tiesisar ,  ' 
yet  this  clyme  of  ours  hee  cannot  thrive  in ;  our  sp(M*cli  is  t(H»  craggy  for  himU  ' 
set  his  plough  in;  hee  goes  twitching  and  hopping  in  our  language,  like  a  nui  ^ 
running  U|>oii  quagmires,  up  the  hill  in  ont*  s\  Ihible  and  downe  tlir  dale  in  anullrf,  ■ 
n*taining  no  part  of  that  stately  smooth  gale  which  he  vaunts  himself  «itk 
amongst  the  Gnvks  and  Latins."  |:  = 

\Vebb(»'s  **  Discourse*,"  however,  is  valuable  on  account  of  the  Characters  mhn-fc  * 
he  has  drawn  of  the  English  |KH*ts,  from  Chaucer  to  his  own  time,  lie  noticis.  k 
also,  **  Gaskoynes  InstructicMis  for  versifying ;"  and,  after  declaring  tlie  SlKT^hrt^* 
Calender  inferior  neither  to  Th(HH*ritiis  nor  Virgil,  he  irKpresM*s  an  ardent  «i«k 
that  the  other  works  of  S|x*nser  might  get  abroad,  and  es|N'Cially  his  **  Enghi^hPart, 
which  his  friend  E.  K.  did  (»nce  promise  to  publish."  The  tract  concludes  vilk 
the  author*s  assertion,  that  his  *Ninely  ende"  in  compiUng  it  was  ^'notai^ta 
exquisite  rensure  concerning  the  matter,"  but  **that  it  might  Ix*  an  occasinDit 
ha^e  the  same  thoroughly,  and  with  greater  discretion  taken  in  liande.  Mwi 
lalNMired  by  some  other  of  greater  nhilitie,  of  whom  I  know  there  be  manie  amoif 
the  famous  |mkMs  in  London,  who  both  for  learning  and  leysure  may  handle  iKtf 
argument  far  more  pythelie.**^ 

In  \f}XH,  Abraham  Fraunce,  another  encouraser  and  writer  of  English  Iffi^ 
meter  and  Pentameter  verses,  puhHshed  in  octa\o,  a  critical  treatise,  a  mixtuit 
of  prose  and  verse,  under  the  quaint  title  of  "The  Arcadian  Rlietoricke«  or  tfc» 
Precepts  of  Rhetoricke  made  plain  by  example,  Gre<^ke,  Latyne,  Englishe.  Itaha^ 


I 


cluni,  and  um*  purr*'a«Ml  bf  tbe 


•  SjM'ii'M'r'H  Wfirkr*  ajiiiil  T<hI(1.  vol.  i.  p,  Ifil. 

f  O.K'  ill  i!h-  Ki-ij:''*  Library,  nne  iti  Oit-  latv  Mr.  Miili)ii<'''«  roll'.' 
r>f  lUniiillnni.  at  tii**  K<»sliiin;lii*  Snic,  for  61/.  ! 

X  Vidi*  N.i»li\  **  \r\mir  Lilti  r^  i  4HifiiUil,'*  ami  hi^  ''IIaw  with  ye  Ut  SafTnin-Waldt*!!,**  and  Dlaati^ 
C4lainiii*"«<'f  Autlior<4.  vol.  i.  i 

i  Viilc  01<ly^*<«  liriiiHli  Librarian,  p.  8(3,  and  tk-lih.***  AQii'dotf**  of  LihTature  anU  Scuve  Booia,  ni  i     I 
n    214.  / 
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ind  Spanishe."    This  rare  Yolume  is  in  the  library  of  Mr.  If  alone,  and  is  valaable, 
ibierves  Warton^  for  its  English  examples.  * 

Id  the  same  year  which  produced  Fraunce*s  work,  appeared  the  '*  Touch-Stone 
if  Wittes,"  written  by  Edward  Hake,  and  printed  at  London  by  Edmund  Boti- 
aoDt.  This  little  tract  is  employed  in  sketching  the  features  of  the  chief  poets  of 
he  day;  but  differs  not  materially  from  *'Webbe*s  Discourse  of  English  Poetrie,*' 


attorney  of  the  Common  Pleas;  mentions  his  having 
lopkioa,  whom  he  terms  a  learned  and  exquisite  teacher,  and  when  criticising 
he  ''Hirrour  of  Magistrates**  in  his  ''Touchstone  of  Wittes,*'  speaks  of  its 
KBnentor,  John  Higgins,  as  his  particular  friend,  f 

But  by  far  the  most  valuable  work  which  was  published  in  the  province  of  cri- 
idam,  during  the  lifetime  of  Shakspeare,  was  written  by  George  Puttenham, 
■d  entitled  ''  The  Arte  of  English  Poesie,  Contrived  info  three  Bookes :  The  first 
C  Foeta  and  Poesie,  the  second  of  Proportion,  the  third  of  Ornament.  At  London, 
Irinted  by  Richard  Field,  dwelling  in  the  black-Friers  ncere  Ludgate.  1589." 

This  book,  which  seems  to  have  been  composed  considerably  anterior  to  its 
■blication,.  was  printed  anonymously,  and  has  been  ascribed  to  Spenser  and 
Uney.  -^  Bolton,  whose  ''  Hypocritica"  was  written  in  the  reign  of  James  L, 
hongh  not  printed  until  1722,  mentions  Puttenham,  however,  as  the  reputed  au- 
her;  and  a  reference  to  Bolton's  manuscript,  preserved  in  the  archives  at  Oxford, 
■abled  Anthony  Wood  to  announce  this  fact  to  the  public.  ''  There  is,*'  says  he, 
*  a  book  in  being  called  The  Art  of  English  Poesie,  not  written  by  Sydney,  as 
me  have  thought,  but  rather  by  one  Puttenham^  sometime  a  Gentleman  Pen* 
to  Qu.  Elizab."  « 

elegant  reprint  of  this  old  critic  has  been  lately  (1811)  edited  by  Mr.  Hasle^ 
U  in  which,  with  indefatigable  industry  and  research,  he  has  collected  all  that 
saold  throw  light  on  the  personal  and  literary  history  of  his  author.  His  opinion 
f  the  critical  acumen  of  Puttenham,  though  favourable,  is  not  too  highlv  co- 
ined. ^*  Puttenham,"  he  remarks,  *^  was  a  candid  but  sententious  critic.  What 
Ua  observations  want  in  argument,  is  made  up  for  by  the  soundness  of  his  judg- 
it;  and  his  conclusions,  notwithstanding  their  brevity,  are  just  and  pertinent. 
did  not  hastily  scan  his  author,  to  indulge  in  an  untimely  sneer,  and  his  opi- 
were  adopted  by  contemporary  writers,  and  have  not  been  dissented  from  by 
tm  BMMiems.  ** 

Of  the  same  tenour  are  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Gilchrist,  who  opens  his  analysis 
rflte  **  Arte  of  English  Poesie,"  with  asserting  that  it  **  is  on  many  accounts  one 
tf  fte  most  curious  and  entertaining,  and,  intrinsically,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
Makaof  the  age  of  Elizabeth;**  infinitely  superior,  he  adds,  as  an  elementary 
iMtise  on  the  arts,  to  the  volumes  of  Wilson  and  Webbe,  *'  as  being  formed 
m  a  more  comprehensive  scale,  and  illustrated  by  examples;  while  the  co- 
rfaof  intermixture  of  contemporary  anecdote,  tradition,  manners,  opinions,  and 
ka  Mimerous  specimens  of  coeval  poetry,  no  where  else  preserved,  contribute  to 
hm  a  Tolume  of  infinite  amusement,  curiosity,  and  value.**  ff 

To  Tarious  parts  of  this  interesting  treatise,  we  shall  have  occasion  frequently 
la  refer,  when  discussing  the  subjects  of  miscellaneous  poetry  and  metropolitan 
■annen.     It  is  indeed  a  store-house  of  poetical  enidition. 

The  next  work  which,  in  the  order  of  publication,  falls  under  our  notice,  is  Sir 
Harrington's  ''  Apologic  of  Poetry,"  prefixed  in  159!  to  his  Version  of  the 
Oliando  Furioso  of  Ariosto.     It  is  a  production  of  some  merit,  displaying  both 


*  Waftmi**  HUmrj  of  Ea$\iA  Poetry.  toI.  uL  p.  406.  t  ii«/  P-  ^^ 

t "  Mr.  Wwilcy,  aa  kit  Caulogue  of  the  Hariejr  Library,  wm  he  had  beuo  told,  that  Edm.  Spencer  wa* 
^■■iaor  of  that  book,  which  came  out  anonymous.'*    Vide  Todd*t  Spenser,  fol.  i.  p.  chiii. 
I  Wood's  Athena  Qion.  e«L  1691.  toI.  i.  eol.  184.  **  Hadewood's  Reprint,  1811,  p.  ju. 

'•  "^ LHetaria,  fol.  i.  p.  3». 
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judgment  and  ingenuity;  but  is  most  remarkable  for  the  earliest  noticf  ti 
Puttenham's  Arte  of  Poesie,  and  for  alTording  a  striking  proof  of  the  obscurity  in  r 
which  that  critic  had  enveloped  hims<*lf  with  regard  to  its  |>arentage;  for  tlioosh  i 
two  years  had  elapsed  since  its  publication,  it  appears  that  neither  the  Queen,  hrf  i 
courtiers,  nor  the  literary  world,  had  the  slightest  idea  of  its  origin,  and  Sir  Johi  i 
speaks  of  the  author  under  the  appellation  of  '*  Ignoto.**  Neither,**  mvs  he,  **  <W  j 
I  suppose  it  to  be  greatly  behoovefuU  for  this  purpose,  to  trouble  you  with  tk  r 
curious  definitions  of  a  poet  and  poesie,  and  with  the  subtill  distinctions  of  tlwir  « 
sundrie  kinds ;  nor  to  dispute  how  high  and  supernatural  the  name  of  a  Maker  i*.  i 
so  christened  in  English  by  that  unknowne  Godfather,  that  this  last  yeare  saveoM,  i 
viz.  1589,  set  forth  a  booke  called  the  Art  of  English  Poetric :  and  least  of  all  dol  c 
purpose  to  bestow  any  long  time  to  argue,  whether  Plato,  Zenoplion,  and  Erasmi,  i 
writing  fictions  and  dialogues  in  prose,  may  justly  be  called  poets,  or  whrlhcr  » 
Lucan  writing  a  story  in  verse  be  an  historiographer,  or  whether  Master  tm  « 
translating  Virgil,  Master  Golding  translating  Ovid  s  Metamorphoses,  and  mv  sHfr  tu 
in  this  worke  that  you  see,  bo  any  more  than  versifiers,  as  the  same  Ifmoto  « 
termeth  all  translators.*'  r 

Poetry,  soon  after  the  birth  of  this  Apology,  had  to  boast  of  a  champion  of  ili  . 
greater  prowess,  in  the  person  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  whoso  *'  Defence  of  Poear'*  i 
was  first  made  public  in  1595.     It  had,  however,"  been  previously  circulaldii  ^^ 
manuscript  for  some  years;  thus  Sir  John  Harrington  refers  to  it  in  his  Apohiv  > 
1501,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  it  was  written  so  early  as  1581  or  IM.  ■ 
This  delightful  piece  of  criticism  exhibits  the  taste  and  enidition  of  Sir  Philip  ii  a  « 
striking  light;  the  style  is  remarkable  for  amenity  and  simplicity;  the  lawsoflhr  •;:: 
Drama  and  Epopoea  are  laid  down  with  singular  judgment  and  precision,  and  Ik  ^ 
cause  of  poetry  is  strenuously  and  successfully  supported  against  the  calumny  nI  ^ 
abuse  of  the  puritanical  scowlers,  one  of  whom  liad  the  effrontery  to  dedicate  U  » 
him  his  collection  of  scurrility,  in  the  very  title-page  of  which  he  classes  poets  wiik  i 
pipers  and  jesters,  and  terms  them  the  **  caterpillars  of  the  commonwealth."  '      -:= 

A  very  ingenious  **  Comparative  Discourse  of  our  English  Poets,  with  theOnek.  « 
Latino,  and  Italian  Poets,"  was  puldishod  by  Francis  Meres,  in  1598,  under  Ik  '- 
title  of  '*  Palladis  Tamia,  Wit's  Treasury.'*  f  .Meres  is  certainly  much  indeM  ^ 
to  the  thirty-first  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Putfenham's  Arte  of  English  iVv«:  ^ 
but  he  has  considerably  extended  the  catalogue  of  pot^U,  and  it  should  tie  addrd,  « 
that  his  comparisons  are  drawn  with  no  small  portion  of  skill  and  felicity,  aii  ^ 
that  his  criticisms  are,  for  the  most  part,  just  and  tersely  expressed.  ^ 

Another  attempt  was  made,  at  the  beginning  of  tiie  stnenteenth  century,  toi^ 
troduce  the  Roman  measures  into  English  verse,  in  a  duodecimo  entitled 
vations  in  the  Art  of  English  Poesie,  by  Thomas  Campion,  wherein  it  is 
tively  proved,  and  by  example  confirmed,  that  the  English  toong  will 
aeverall  kinds  of  numbers,  proper  to  itselfe,  which  are  all  in  this  book  aet  loilk. 
and  were  never  before  this  time  by  any  man  attempted."    London  ;  prinlBi  by 
Richard  Field,  for  Andrew  Wise.     1602.  « 

The  object  of  this  tract,  which  is  dedicated  to  Lord  Ruckhurtt,  whom  heteiML  s 
'*  the  noblest  judge  of  poesie,"  was  not  only  to  recommend  the  adoptiooof  di^  | 
sical  metres,  but  to  abolish,  if  possible,  the  use  of  rhyme.    **  For  this  end,'*  syi    ' 
he  in  his  preface,  *'  have  I  studyed  to  induce  a  true  forme  of  venefying  into  atf 
language,  for  the  vulgar  and  unartificial  custome  of  riming  hath,  I  kioow*  dtlswi 
many  excellent  wits  from  the  exercise  of  English  Poesy.'* 


*  **  The  Schtile  of  Abuse ;  eontainin|(  a  ploaxant  inTcctiTv  agiiin«t  poMs,  pipan.  playfti, . 
mbA  Mich  like  rmti'rpiliars  of  the  comnumwealth,  by  Ste.  (SokMrn,  Stud.  Oioa.  dedicalc^  l» 
Mkinry,  1*wiuier.  1679. 

i  **  Palliulis  Tamui.    Wiu  Treaniiry.    Being  the  ■ecoad  part  nf  WiU  Commoa  \Ve«lih     «,  'rr-j 
Mrrvn,  MaUtiT  nf  Artei  of  both  UniTer»itie«.    Vivitur  in^enio,  cetera  mnrtin  eninL    At  Vomkm  fO^    ^ 
by  P.  Short,  for  C'iiihb<>rt  Burhie,  and  are  U»  be  trylde  at  hn  iih«ip  at  the  Ro^all  Eaebaan.  UMi*  Ab^ 
8fo.  leavet  174.    We  arc  under  many  oblisatiooa  to  Mr.  Haslewnod  for  repnntiof  the  wbole  of  iW  ^'^'^ 
pantive  Divcoune  **  in  the  ninth  Tolume  of  the  Ceuum  Literaha,  as  it  munt  utrririij  W  l»  «  a 
01  frequent  rderenee 
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la  eoBieqiienee  of  this  determioation,  he  has  enforced  his  *^  Obsenrations"  by 
eumples  on  the  classic  model,  without  rhyme;  and  among  them,  at  p.  12.  is  a 
specimen  of  wliat  he  calls  Licentiate  lambicks,  which  is,  in  fact,  our  present  blank 
vane. 

This  systematic  attack  upon  rhyme  speedily  called  for  a  consummate  master  of 
the  art  in  its  defence;  for  in  1603  appeared,  ^*  A  Defence  of  Ryme,  against  a 
pemphlet  intituled.  Observations  in  the  Art  of  Poesie,  wherein  is  demonstratively 
proved  that  ryme  is  the  fittest  harmony  of  wordes  that  comports  with  our  lan- 
guage/*   By  Samuel  Daniel. 

It  need  scarcely  bo  said  that  the  elegant  and  correct  poet  has  obtained  a  com- 
plele  victory  over  his  opponent,  whom  he  censures,  not  so  much  for  attempting 
tim  introduction  of  new  measures,  as  for  his  abuse  of  rhyme ;  he  might  have  shown 
hit  skill,  he  justly  and  eloquently  observes,  '^  without  doing  wrong  to  the  honour 
af  the  dead,  wrong  to  the  fame  of  the  living,  and  wrong  to  England,  in  seeking  to 
lay  reproach  upon  her  native  ornaments,  and  to  turn  the  fair  stream  and  full  course 
of  her  accents,  into  the  shallow  current  of  a  loose  uncertainty,  clean  out  of  the 
way  of  her  known  delight.  —  Therefore  here  stand  I  forth,**  he  adds  in  a  subse- 
It  paragraph,  **  only  to  make  good  the  place  we  have  thus  taken  up,  and  to 
»nd  the  sacred  monuments  erected  therein,  which  contain  the  honour  of  the 
\f  the  fame  of  the  living,  the  glory  of  peace,  and  the  best  power  of  our  speech, 
so  many  honourable  spirits  have  sacrificed  to  memory  their  dearest 
I,  showing  by  what  divine  influence  they  have  been  moved,  and  under  what 
ars  they  lived." 

Great  modesty  and  good  sense  distinguish  this  pamphlet,  in  which  the  author 
indidlyallows  that  rhyme  has  been  sometimes  too  lavishly  used  and  where  blank 
might  have  been  substituted  with  better  eflect,  and  he  concludes  his  ^^  De- 
'  with  some  excellent  remarks  on  affectation  in  the  choice  and  collocation  of 
words,  a  vice  from  which  he  was  more  free  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  sim- 
plidty  and  purity,  in  fact,  being  the  leading  features  of  his  style. 

The  last  critic  of  the  era  to  which  we  are  limited,  is  Edward  Bolton,  whose 
'*  Hypercritica ;  Or  a  Rule  of  Judgment  for  writing  or  reading  our  Historys,'*  a 
saull  collection  of  tracts  or  essays,  **  occasioned,"  says  Warton,  ^^  by  a  passage 
hi  Sir  Henry  Saville's  Epistle  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  our  old  Latin  historians, 
1996"  was  supposed  by  Wood,  in  a  note  on  the  MS.  preserved  in  the  Ashmolean 
Museum,  to  have  been  written  about  1610.  But  that  this  date  is  too  early  is  evi- 
dent from  the  work  itself;  for  in  the  fourth  essay,  which  is  entitled  *'  Prime 
fiardens  for  gathering  English  :  according  to  the  true  gage  or  standard  of  tho 
Isngue  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,"  King  James's  poetry  is  spoken  of  in 
Ihe  iollowing  manner:  —  ^'  I  dare  not  presume  to  speak  of  his  Majesty's  exercises 
hi  this  heroick  kind,  because  I  see  them  all  left  out  in  that  which  Montague  lord 
Ibhop  of  Winchester  hath  given  us  of  his  royal  writings."  *  Now  Bishop  Mon- 
tsgoes  edition  of  James's  Works  was  not  published  until  1616. 

The  principal  writers  in  prose  and  poetry,  anterior  to  1600,  are  noticed  in  this 
fcorth  division  of  the  ^*  Hypercritica,"  and  the  judgment  passed  upon  them  is, 
ia  general,  correct  and  satisfactory,  and  does  credit  to  the  ^^  sensible  old  English 
critte,**  M  Warton  emphatically  terms  him. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  **  Hypercritica"  should  have  been  suffered  to  continue 
is  its  manuscript  state  until  1722,  at  which  period  it  was|printed  by  Anthony  Hall 
It  the  end  of  Trivet's  **  Annalium  continuatio."    Oxford,  8vo. 

Bolton,  whom  Ritson  calls  **  a  profound  scholar  and  eminent  critic,"  f  was 

certainly  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and  occupied  no  small  space  in  the  publio 

tye  as  an  historian,  philologer,  and  antiquary. 

To  this  enumeration  it  may  be  necessary  to  add  some  notice  of  that  industrious 

of  critics,  termed  Commentators;  a  species  which,  for  the  last  half  century. 


•  Hypercritica.  AJdrew  ir.  icct.  3.  p.  237.  f  BibUograpVtti  VocVvciL,^.  Vft. 
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lias  boon  employed  as  laboriously  on  old  English,  as  formerly  were  the  Germi 
Literati  on  ancient  classical,  littTature.  Of  this  mode  of  illustration,  whirh  hi 
latoly  thrown  so  much  light  on  the  manners  and  learning  of  our  poefs  a^  ti 
early  and  very  ingenious  specimens  may  be  mentioned  under  the  reign  of  Eia 
both  and  James.  The  first  is  the  Commentary  of  £.  K.  on  the  Shepbear 
Calender  of  Spenser,  in  1579 ;  and  the  second,  the  learned  Notes  of  SeMen  oa  II 
iirst  eighteen  Songs  of  the  Polyolbion  of  Drayton,  1612  ;  both  productions  of  gR 
merit,  but  especially  the  last,  which  exhibits  a  large  portion  of  acumen  ami  f 
search,  united  to  an  equal  share  of  discrimination  and  judgment. 

Such  are  the  chief  critics  on  English  literature  who  flourished  during  the  SI 
time  of  Shaksp^are.  That  some  of  them  contributed  very  materially  towar 
the  improvement  of  poHte  literature,  and  especially  of  poetry,  by  stimulating  li 
genius  and  guiding  the  taste  of  their  contemporaries,  must  bo  readily  grank 
and  more  particularly  may  these  benefits  be  attributed  to  the  labours  of  WeU 
Piittenham,  Sidney,  and  Heres.  How  far  the  manuscripts  of  Spcnaer  and  Bolla 
at  the  commencement  and  termination  of  our  critical  era,  assisted  to  enli^ 
the  public  mind,  cannot  ndw  be  ascertained ;  but  as  tlie  circulation  of  worths  ind 
state  is  generally  very  confined,  we  cannot  suppose,  even  admitting  the  indoil 
and  admiration  of  their  favoured  readers  to  have  been  strongly  excited,  that  tk 
eflect  could  have  been  either  widely  or  |)ermanently  felt. 

It  would  be  a  subject  of  still  greater  curiosity,  could  we  determine,  witk  ■ 
approach  towards  precision,  in  what  degree  Shakspearo  was  indebted,  for  his  f§ 
gross  in  English  literature,  to  the  authors  w horn  we  have  just  enumerated,  m 
the  kindred  branches  of  philology  and  criticism. 

Of  his  assiduity  as  a  reader  of  English  books,  whether  original  or  traMhli 
his  works  aflbrd  tho  most  positive  and  abundant  proofs;  and  that  hewupi 
culiarly  attentive  to  the  philology  of  his  native  language  is  to  !« learnt  fron  I 
same  source.  We  have  already  noticed  his  satirical  allusion  to  Florioand  U 
in  the  character  of  Ilolofernes,  and  a  similar  stroke  on  the  innovating  pedaaliy 
the  times,  will  be  found  in  his  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  which  was  proM 
directed  against  another  equally  bold  attempt  to  alter  the  whole  system  oforU 
graphy.  The  experiment  was  made  by  Bullokar,  of  whose  Brief  Grammar 
.slight  mention  has  been  given,  in  a  lK)ok  entitled  an  *'  Amendment  of  OHk 
graphie  for  English  Spec^ch,  **  1580;  in  which  the  author  proposes  not  only  i 
entire  change  in  the  established  mode  of  spelling,  but  a  total  revolution  also  iafl 
practice  of  printing.  To  level  a  sarcasm  at  the  head  of  this  daring  innovator  ■ 
lia\o  \)wn  tho  aim  of  the  p(N;t,  where  he  reitresents  Benedict  complainiag 
tilaiidio,  that  **  he  was  wont  to  speak  plain,  and  to  thepurpose«  like  an  boni 
man,  and  a  soldier;  and  now  he  is  turned  Ortiioghapher ;  his  words  area  u 
fantastical  banquet,  just  so  many  strange  dishes. "  — Act  ii.  »c.  3. 

In  a  former  partof  this  work  we  have  mentioned  some  of  the  tK>oks  to  whickf 
groat  p<H't  must  have  had  recourse  in  the  progress  even  of  his  limited  education 
the  country;  and  on  his  settlement  in  London,  wo  cannot,  with  any  probabfll 
conceive,  that  a  mind  so  active,  comprehensive,  and  acute,  would  sit  down  ca 
font  with  its  juvenile  acquisitions,  and  hesitate  to  Inspect  those  treatises  on  pU 
logy  and  criticism  which  had  acquin*d  the  popular  a pprolmtion,  and  were  aofl 
to  the  years  of  manhood.  Not  only,  indeo<l,  did  ho  peruse  with  avidity  the  **  Ai 
of  Rhetoricke"  of  Wilson,  and  the  ''Scolotnaster'*  of  Ascham,  but  we  are  ca 
vincod,  from  a  thorough  study  of  his  writings,  that  so  extensive  was  his  nnfV 
reading,  that  not  a  translation  from  the  Gnvk,  the  Latin,  the  Italian,  Spans 
or  French  ap|M*ared,  but  what  was  soon  afterwards  to  lie  found  in  the  hands 
Shakspean\  His  dramas,  in  fact,  ovon  without  the  aid  of  his  indelatiiKal 
( ommentators,  assure  us,  in  almost  e\ery  page,  that,  if  not  erudite  fmni  ll 
possession  of  many  languages,  he  was  truly  and  substantially  learned  in  eva 
othor  sense;  in  tho  vast  accumulation  of  materials  drawn  through  the  mediiii 
of  franslatjon,  from  the  most  distant  and  varied  sources. 
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That  be  had  not  only  read,  but  availed  himself  professionally  of  Wilson*s  Rhe- 
irie,  will  be  evident,  we  think,  from  a  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  from 
lis  critic,  in  support  of  a  similar  opinion.  Wilson  has  mentioned  Timon  of 
Ibens  in  such  a  manner  as.  might  lead  Shakspeare  to  select  this  misanthrope  for 
nnutic  exhibition  ;  but  the  very  character  and  language  of  Dogberry  seem  to 
»aDticipated  in  the  following  sketch: — '*  Another  good  fellow  of  the  countrey, 
Bug  an  officer  and  mayor  of  a  toune,  and  desirous  to  speak  like  a  fine  learned 
MD,  having  just  occasion  to  rebuke  a  runnegate  fellowe,  said  after  this  wise,  in 
greate  heate: — Thou  yngraine  and  vacation  knave,  if  I  take  thee  any  more  with- 
I  tlie  circumcision  of  my  dampnation,  I  will  so  corrupt  thee,  that  all  other 
•cation  knaves  shall  take  ilsample  by  thee.*'* 

We  cannot,  however,  coalesce  with  Mr.  Chalmers,  in  considering  the  cha- 
icter  of  Uolofemes  as  founded  on  the  Scholemaster  of  Ascham,  and  that  in 
nwing  the  colloquial  excellence  ascribed  to  the  pedagogue  by  Sir  Nathaniel,  the 
•eC  had  in  liis  minds*eye  the  conversation  at  Lord  Burleigh's  table,  so  strikingly 
eeorded  bv  Ascham  in  his  preface.  We  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  but  that  our 
itbor  had  read,  and  with  much  pleasure  and  profit,  the  invaluable  treatise  of 
hat  accomplished  scholar;  but  the  general  folly  and  pedantry  of  Holofernes  are 
■ch,  notwithstanding  the  eulogium  of  his  clerical  companion,  as  to  preclude  all 
lea  that  the  character  could  have  been  sketched  from  such  a  model; — ^it  is,  in 
ael,  a  broad  caricature  of  some  well  known  pedant  of  the  day,  and  we  must 
(fee  with  the  commentators  in  fixing  upon  Florio  as  the  most  probable  prototype. 

It  will  be  readily  granted,  that,  if  Shakspeare  were  the  assiduous  reader  which 
m  have  supposed  him  to  be,  and  no  judge,  indeed,  of  his  works  can  doubt  it,  he 
Msl  have  perused  with  peculiar  interest  the  critical  treatises  on  poets  and  poetry 
riikh  were  published  during  his  march  to  fame.  It  will  be  considered,  therefore, 
caroely  as  an  assumption  to  conclude,  that  the  works  of  Webbe,  Puttenham, 
Uaey,  and  Meres  were  familiar  to  his  mind  ;  and  though  he  must  have  written 
iilh  too  much  haste,  and  with  too  much  attention  to  the  gratifications  of  the 
pillioD,  to  carry  their  precepts,  and  especially  the  strictures  of  Sidney,  into  perfect 
Mcution,  yet  it  is  very  reasonable  to  conceive  that  even  his  early  works  may  have 
leea  rendered  less  imperfect  by  the  perusal  of  Webbe  and  Puttenham ;  and  that, 
li  be  advanced  in  his  professional  career,  the  improved  mechanism  of  his  dramas, 
Md  his  greater  attention  to  the  unities,  may  have  been  in  some  degrees  derived 
mi  the  keen  invectives  of  Sir  Philip. 

Thai  Shakspeare,  in  return,  contributed,  more  than  any  other  poet,  to  enrich 
Md  modulate  his  native  language,  is  now  freely  admitted;  but  that  he  was  held  in 
taular  estimation  by  his  contemporaries,  and  even  at  an  early  period  of  his  poe^ 
ieal  progress,  may  be  inferred  from  what  Markham  has  said  of  the  '*  poets  of  his 
ige**  in  1595,  when  Shakspeare  had  published  some  of  his  poems,  and  had  pro- 
hetd  his  Romeo,  and  from  what  Meres,  in  1598,  more  specifically  applies  to  our 
■Uior;  the  former  observing,  in  the  Dedication  of  his  ''Gentleman's  Academio," 
nth  reference  to  the  Booke  of  St.  Albans,  originally  published  in  1486,  that 
"eur  long  being  not  of  such  puritie  then,  as  at  this  day  the  Poets  of  our  age  have 
rrised  it  to:  of  whom,  and  in  whose  behalf  I  wil  say  thus  much,  that  our  nation 
■ay  only  thinke  herselfe  beholding  for  the  glory  and  exact  compendiousnes  of  our 
BBguage;*'  and  the  latter  expressly  terming  our  poet,  from  the  superiority  of  his 
Ictton  aiid  Tersification,  '*  mellifluous  and  honey-tongued  Shakspeare. — Vol.  ix, 
L46. 

Reverting  to  the  subject  of  National  Literature,  we  proceed  to  notice  the  pro- 
mas  which  History,  General,  Local,  and  Personal,  may  be  deemed  to  have  made, 
JmiDg  the  era  to  which  we  are  limited. 

History  appears  in  every  country  to  have  been  late  in  acquiring  its  best  and 
Boat  legitimate  form,  and  to  have  been  usually  preceded  by  annals  or  chronicles, 

*  WiUoB't  Art  of  Rhetoric,  p  167,  and  Cbalmeri**  Apcilogy,  p.  160. 
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wliicli,  aspiring  to  no  unity  in  arrangcmont,  and  void  of  all  political  or  philoMH 
pliical  deduction,  were  confined  to  a  bare  chronological  detail  of  facta.  Such  was 
the  atato  of  this  important  branch  of  literature  on  the  accession  of  Elizabrth; 
numerous  chroniclers  had  flourished  from  Robert  of  Gloucester  to  Fabiaa  mi 
Hall,  but  with  little  to  recommend  them,  except  the  minuteness  of  their  regiitfT, 
and  the  occasional  illustrations  of  manners  and  custoins:  and  more  tliitiiigiiJi 
able  for  credulity  and  prolixity  than  for  any  other  characteristics. 

The  chronicle  of  Holinshed,  however,  which  appeared  in  1577*  and  a  aecoal 
edition  in  1687,  merits  a  higher  title.  It  is  more  full  and  complete  than  anyrf 
its  predecessors.  We  are  n^uch  indebted  to  Reginald  Wolfe,  the  Queen*8  prinicf, 
for  stimulating  the  historian  to  the  undertaking,  who  was  assisted,  in  his  lab^ 
rious  task,  by  several  able  coadjutors,  and  particularly  by  the  Rev.  Williaa 
Harrison,  whose  Description  of  England,  prefixed  to  the  first  volume,  is  the 
interesting  and  valuable  document,  as  a  picture  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
tume,  and  mode  of  living  of  its  inhabitants,  which  the  sixteenth  century  bai 
pro<luced. 

The  example  of  Holinshed  was  followed,  towards  the  close  of  our  period,  hf 
Stowe  and  Speed,  writers  more  succinct  in  their  narrative,  more  correct  in  tMr 
style,  and  more  philosophical  in  their  matter.  The  '*  History  of  Great  Britaia" 
by  S|)eed,  the  second  edition  of  which  was  printed  under  the  author's  rare  ia 
1G20,  is,  in  every  respect,  a  work  of  very  groat  merit,  whether  v^o  consider  Ito 
authorities,  or  the  mode  in  which  it  is  written.  It  is  in  fact  a  production  wtiich 
may  be  read  with  great  pleasure  and  profit  at  the  present  day,  and  makes  a  nearv 
approach,  than  any  former  chronicle,  to  the  tone  of  legitimate  history. 

In  the  meantime,  the  more  classical  form  of  this  branch  of  literature  was 
making  a  rapid  progress.  Numerous  atti^mpts  were  published,  partaking  of  a 
mixed  character,  neither  assuming  the  dignity  of  historv,  nor  descending  to  Wb 
minuteness  of  the  chronicle ;  Newton's  History  of  the  Saracens,  and  Fulbrck'i 
Account  of  the  Roman  Factions,  previous  to  the  reign  of  Augustus,  may  be  bk»* 
tioned  as  specimens  :  but  the  great  historians  of  this  period,  who  condescended  to 
use  their  native  tongue,  were  Raleigh,  Hayward,  Knolles.  Eacon,  and  Daaifi 
writers  who  in  this  province  still  hold  no  inferior  rank  among  the  classics  of  Ibrii 
country.  The  "  History  of  the  World,**  by  Sir  Walter,  exhibits  great  stm^ 
of  style,  and  much  solidity  of  judgment;  Hay  ward's  Lives  of  the  three  Nonnai 
Kings,  and  of  Henry  the  Iv.  and  Edward  the  VI.,  contain  many  curious  facts 
which  sufficient  attention  has  not  yet  been  paid  ;  his  diction  is  neat  and  » 
but  he  adopts  too  profusely  the  classical  costume  of  framing  s|)eeches  for  his 
ripal  characters.  Knolles's  *"  General  History  of  the  Turks*'  is  an  elaborate 
useful  work,  and  its  language  is  clear,  nervous,  and  often  powerfully 
Racon*s  Henry  the  Vllth  betrays  too  much  of  the  apologist  for  arbitrary'  poww, 
l)ut  it  is  otherwise  of  great  value ;  it  is  written  from  original,  and  now  lo^,  ■§-* 
terials,  with  vigour  and  philosophical  acnteness.  But  these  historians  are  excelMi 
in  purity  of  style  and  perspicuity  of  narration,  by  Daniel,  whose  **  History  if 
England,**  closing  with  the  mgn  of  Edward  the  Third,  is  a  production  wliicft 
reflects  gn'at  cn^dit  on  the  age  in  which  it  was  written. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention,  however,  two  historians,  who,  by  rejecting  tWr 
vernacular  language,  and  adopting  that  of  ancient  Rome,  acquired  for  a  tiaea 
more  extended  celebrity  in  this  department.  Buchanan  and  Camden  are,  « 
should  1n',  familiar  to  all  lovers  of  history  and  to|N)graphy.  The  **  Renim  Sroti- 
cartim  Historia'*  of  the  first  of  these  hishtrians,  and  the  '*  AnnaU^  Renim  AngB- 
canarumet  Hibernicarum*'  of  the  second,  are  pn)ductions  in  deserveil  <^tiaMtioa; 
(ho  former  for  the  classical  purify  and  taste  exhibited  in  its  composition,  the  III- 
(er  for  its  accuracy  and  impartiality. 

Of  that  highly  and  us<.*fnl  branch  of  History  which  is  included  under  tlie  tiiltcl 
Voynses  ainl  Tr«i\ols,  the  era  of  whirli  we  are  treating  afTords  a  most  alNindani 
hardest.     The  two  great  collectors,  lljkluyt  and  Purchas,   app<*ar  within  ih 
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%^9  compilers,  whoso  industry  and  researcli  need  fear  no  rivalry.  Ilakluyfs 
It  collection  was  published  in  a  small  volume  in  1582  ;  was  increased  to  a  folio 
1M9,  and  to  three  volumes  of  the  same  size  in  1598,  containing  upwards  of 
•  hundred  voyages.  The  still  more  ample  work  of  Purchas  was  commenced  in 
1^  by  the  publication  of  the  Orst  volume  folio,  with  the  title  of  '^  Purchas,  his 
grimage,  or  Relations  of  the  World,  and  the  Religions  observed  in  all  Ages 
d  Places  discovered,  from  the  Creation  unto  this  present;  in  four  parts."  This 
borate  undertaking  was  greatly  augmented  in  subsequent  editions,  of  which 
I  fourth  and  best  was  published  in  1626,  in  five  volumes  folio,  the  last  four 
mg  entitled  **  Hakluytus  Posthumous,  or  Purchas,  his  Pilgrims ;  containing  a 
iorj  of  the  world,  in  sea-voyages,  and  land-travels,  by  Englishmen  and 
lert/*  Purchas  professes  to  include,  in  this  immense  compilation,  the  sub- 
mce  of  above  twelve  hundred  authors ;  it  contains  also  the  maps  of  Mercator 
i  Hondius,  and  numerous  engravings. 

TIkw  vast  and  valuable  collections  are  an  honour  to  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
i  James ;  and  notwithstanding  the  industry  and  research  of  the  moderns,  have 
i  yet  been  superseded. 

Ta  the  gigantic  labours  of  these  writers,  which  include  almost  every  previous 
•k  on  the  subject  of  voyage  or  travel,  may  be  added  the  publication  of  two  or 
lee  contemporaries  of  singular  or  useful  notoriety.  In  1611,  Thomas  Coryate 
inied  the  most  remarkable  of  his  eccentric  productions,  under  the  quaint 
li  of  **  Crudities  hastily  gobbled  up  in  five  Months'  Travels,  in  France,  Savoy, 
■ly,  Rhetia,  Helvetia,  some  parts  of  High  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands.*' 
mmI.  large  4to.  Coryate  was  a  man  of  consummate  vanity,  of  some  learning, 
it  of  no  judgment.  Inflamed  with  an  inextinguishable  desire  of  travelling,  he 
■feed  oyer  a  great  part  of  Europe  and  Asia,  terminating  his  life  '*  in  the  midst 
\M»  Indian  travail,"  about  the  year  1617.  Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than 
li  atyle,  and  often  the  matter  of  his  book,  which  is  preceded  by  nearly  sixty 
fieaofwhat  Fuller  calls  mock-commending  verses.  '^  Prince  Henry,  says 
■  fame  writer,  **  allowed  him  a  pension,  and  kept  him  for  his  servant.  Sweet- 
Mts  and  Coriat  made  up  the  last  course  at  all  Court-entertainments.  Indeed, 
I  was  the  courtier's  anvil,  to  try  their  witts  upon,  and  sometimes  this  anvil  re- 
■ned  the  hammers  as  hard  knocks  as  it  received,  his  bluntnesse  repaying  their 
bnahrenesse."  * 

A  Jtill  greater  pedestrian  than  even  Coryate  lived,  at  this  time,  in  the  person  of 
fWam  Lithgow,  who  published  his  ^'  Travels"  in  1614.  His  peregrinations  were 
iJaadtd  through  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  he  declares,  at  the  close  of  his 
lak,  that  in  his  three  voyages  **  his  painful  feet  have  traced  over  (besides  pas- 
^fm  of  seas  and  rivers)  thirty-six  thousand  and  odd  miles,  which  araweth  near 
I  twice  the  circumference  of  the  whole  earth."  His  sufferings,  through  the 
fnuiny  of  the  Spanish  governor  of  Malaga,  who  had  tortured,  robbed,  and  im- 
liMMicd  bim,  excitedso  much  pity  and  indignation,  that,  on  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
ndy  he  was  conveyed  to  Theobalds  on  a  feather-bed,  being  unable  to  stand,  that 
hg  James  might  be  an  eye-witness  of  '*  martyred  anatomy,"  as  he  terms  the 
iimble  condition  to  which  his  body  had  been  reduced.  Lithgow's  ''  Travels'* 
a  entertaining,  and  not  ill  written,  but  they  abound  in  the  marvellous,  and  too 
Ira  excite  the  smile  of  incredulity. 

The**  Itinerary,  or  Ten  Yeares  Travell  through  Germany,  Italy,  England,'^ 
^  a  folio  volume  by  Fines  Moryson,  is  a  production  of  a  far  different  cast.  Ho-^ 
■to  is  a  sobcr*roinded  and  veracious  traveller,  and  that  part  of  his  book  which 
Met  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  England  and  Scotland  is  peculiarly  useful 
d  interesting.  He  was  a  native  of  Lincolnshire,  and  fellow  of  Peter-house, 
imbriJge.  **  He  began  his  Travels,"  relates  Fuller,  **  May  the  first,  1591,  over 
Sreat  part  of  Christendome,  and  no  small  share  of  Turky,  even  to  Jerusalem, 

*  Fuller*i  \Vofthi«fl  of  England,  part  iii.  p.  31. 
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and  afterwards  printed  his  observations  in  a  large  )KK)k«  which,  for  thf  talk 
thereof,  is  in  good  reputation,  for  of  so  great  a  traveller,  he  bad  nolbiog  of  a  tn> 
veller  in  him,  as  to  stretch  in  his  reports.  At  last  he  was  Secretary  to  Cbaifai 
Blunt,  deputy  of  Ireland,  saw  and  wrote  the  conflicts  with,  aod  conquest  of  Tpwi^ 
a  discourse  which  deserveth  credit,  because  the  writer*8  eye  guides  his  pen,  mi 
the  privacy  of  his  place  accjuainted  him  with  many  secret  passages  of  imporlanfli 
lie  dyed  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  1614/'  * 

In  that  department  of  history  which  may  be  termed  iocai^  including  topograpkf 
and  antiquities,  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  bad  many  cultivalM 
**  Persons  of  greatest  eminence  in  this  sort  of  learning  under  queen  Eiiiabelly* 
n^marks  Nicolson,  '*  were  Humphrey  Lhuyd,  John  Twyne,  William  Harriii^ 
and  William  Camden.**  f  Lluyd  |>ossessed  unrivalled  celebrity  in  his  day,  fv 
Camden  calls  him ''  a  learned  Briton,  who,  for  knowledge  in  antiquities,  wm 
reputed  to  carry,  after  a  sort,  with  him,  all  tlie  credit  and  honour/*  Hewrolia 
variety  of  tracts,  among  which  is  a  fragment  of  a  Commentary  on  Britaia;i 
Description  of  the  Island  of  Mona ;  a  Description  of  the  Coasts  of  Scotland:  a  Ch»> 
ro^raphy  of  England  and  Wales;  and  a  Translation  of  Caradoc's  History  of  Wahi^ 
subsequently  published  by  Powel,  and  again  by  Wynn.  Lluyd  practised  pbjar 
at  Denbigh  in  Wales,  and  died  there  about  the  year  1570.  His  friend  Ma 
Tw  yne,  the  translator  of  his  Commentarioli  Britannice,  under  tlie  title  of  Ha 
Breviary  of  Britain,  Loud.  1573,  has  t)een  extolled  also  ))oth  by  Lee  and  Nicalfli 
for  his  knowledge  of  the  history  and  antiquities  of  his  country.  He  died  in  IJI^ 
leaving  behind  him  two  books  of  Commentaries  on  British  History,^ 
reached  the  press  in  1590,  and  various  Collectanea  relative  to  the  antiqi 
of  Britain. 

AVe  must  here  add  to  Bishop  Nicolson*8  enumeration  the  name  of  Wli^ 
Lamharde,  the  learned  author  of ''  Archaionomia,  sive  de  priscis  Anglorum  Lfl||k 
bus,*'  and  of  the  ''  Perambulation  of  Kent. "  This  last  production,  which 
printed  in  1570,  is  the  prolific  parent  of  our  county  histori<'s,  works  which 
in  our  days  very  rapidly  increased,  and  which  exhibit  tlie  estimation  in  which  Ikif 
are  held,  by  the  high  price  annexed  to  their  publication. 

Of  Harrison's ''  llistorical  Description  of  the  Island  of  Britain'*  we  havealvBai|p 
taken  due  notice,  and  it  would  l)e  su|)erfluou$,  in  this  place,  to  do  more  IhB 
mention  the  '*  Britannia  of  Camden."  Procet»ding  ther<»fore  to  thc«  n'ign  of  I 
we  have  to  increase  the  catalogue  with  the  names  of  Stowe,  Norden,  Carew, 
Burton.  The  **Survey  of  London"  by  Stowe,  is  one  of  the  most  early,  vaf 
and  interesting  of  our  topographical  pieces;  and  on  it  has  l>een  founded  the 
quent  descriptions  of  flatten,  Seymour,  Maitland,  Noorthouck,  Pennant,  mi 
Malcolm.  John  Norden  is  well  known  to  the  lovers  of  topography  by  his  **Sm 
culum  Britannia*,*'  which  was  meant  to  include  the  chorography  of  England,  M 
unfortunately  extends  no  farther  than  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  HertfonkkblL 
Norden  was  the  projector  of  those  useful  works  familiarly  termed  Guides,  Unk% 
w  rillen  a ''  Guide  for  English  Travellers,"  and  a  *'  Surveyors  Guide/'  both  w«li 
of  sin^ular  merit.  He  died  about  tlie  year  1625.  Richard  Carew,  theaidlHrd 
the '^  Survey  of  Cornwall,"  first  printed  in  1602,  and  termed,  by  Fuller,  ^ii 
pleasant  and'  faifhfull  description  of  Cornwall,"  was  educated  at  ChrisMlhMlli 
Oxford,  >\  here,  at  (he  early  age  of  fourteen,  though  of  thn'e  years*  standing  i 
IJniversitv,  *'  he  was  called  out  to  dispute  extem|>ore,  l)efore  the  Earls  of  ~ 
and  War^  ick,  with  the  matchless  Sir  Philip  Sidney."^;  The  Cornwall 
though  now  su|K^rse<KH]  by  tli<>  more  elaborate  history  of  Dr.  Borlase,  is  a 
lation  (»f  great  merit,  and  makes  a  nearer  approach  than  Lambarde's  Kent  IN 
|N*rfect  UKNlel  for  county  tO|)Ography.     Carew  died  in  1620. 

•   Kiillrr'*  \Vortliii*«,  |iMrt  iii   p  1()7.  f  I linUiricnl  Library,  vol  i.  n.S. 

:   Me  lli-liiia  Albioiiicis  BntAiniiri*  iitciiie  AiiiiUcit  ConmentAfionini,  lib.  duo.   Load.  iSSi.  fc» 

$  Kiilli  f  •,  \\  orthi«Hi.  part,  i  p.  206. 
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William  Burton,  the  last  writer  whom  we  shall  mention  under  this  head, 
KHigh  contemporary  with  Shakspeare  for  more  than  forty  years,  was  not 
I  author  until  six  years  after  the  poet*s  death,    when    he  publistied  his 

DefcripUon  of  Leicestershire,**  folio;  a  book  which,  independent  of  its  own 
l3itT,  had  the  merit  of  stimulating  Sir  William  Dugdale  to  the  composition 
r  his  admirable  **  History  of  Warwickshire."  Burton's  work  was  justly  con- 
dered  as  carrying  forward,  on  an  improved  scale,  the  plan  of  Lambarde 
id  Carew  ;  it  is  now,  however,  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  most  copious, 
id,  in  every  respect,  the  most  complete  county  history  which  this  kingdom 
m  hitherto  produced,  the  *' Leicestershire"  of  Mr.  Nichols.  Burton  was  the 
lend  of  Drayton,  and  brother  to  the  author  of  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

The  third  branch  of  History,  the  personal  or  biographical,  cannot  boast  of 
Wf  Tery  celebrated  cultivator  during  the  period  to  which  we  are  confined. 
Iray  ephemeral  sketches,  it  is  true,  were  given  of  the  naval  and  military 
Mamanders  of  the  day,  at  a  time  whon  enterprise  and  adventure  enjoyed  the 
mlLed  protection  of  government ;  but  no  classical  production  in  biography, 
nperW  so  called,  no  enduring  specimen  of  personal  history  seems  to  have 
■ned  from  the  press  ;  at  least  we  recollect  no  example,  worth  notice,  in  a 
i^rate  form ;  and  of  the  general  compilers  in  this  province,  we  are  reduced 
I  mention  the  names  of  Fox  and  Pits.  The  ''  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the 
fenrch,*'  by  the  first  of  these  writers,  commonly  called  *'  Fox's  Book  of  Mar- 
fit/'  is  a  mixed  composition ;  but  as  consisting  principally  of  personal  detail 
Md  anecdote,  more  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  department  of  biography.  The 
IM  edition  of  the  '^  Martyrology**  was  published  in  London  in  1568,  in  one 
lack  volume  folio,  and  the  fourth  in  1583,  four  years  before  the  death  of 
be  author,  in  two  volumes  folio.  This  popular  work,  which  was  augmented 
la  three  volumes  folio  in  1632,  has  undergone  numerous  editions,  and  perhaps 
la  book  in  our  language  has  been  more  universally  read.  **  It  may  be- 
Mgarded/*  remarks  Granger,  *'  as  a  vast  Gothic  building:  in  which  some  things 
me  aaperfluous,  some  irregular,  and  others  manifestly  wrong  :  but  which,  alto- 
lelher,  infuse  a  kind  of  religious  reverence ;  and  we  stand  amazed  at  the 
■hour,  if  not  at  the  skill,  of  the  architect.  This  hook  was,  by  order  of  Queen 
Blaheth,  placed  in  the  common  halls  of  archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  arch- 
kacons,  and  heads  of  colleges ;  and  was  long  looked  upon  with  a  veneration 
ieit  to  the  Scriptures  themselves."  * 

John  Pits,  who  died  in  1616,  was  a  writer,  in  not  inelegant  Latin,  of  the 
haa  of  the  Roman  Catholic  authors  of  England.  His  work,  which  was  published 
his  death,  at  Paris,  in  1619,  4to.  is  usually  known  and  quoted  by  the 
of  ^Deillustribus  Angliae  scriptoribus."  He  is  a  bold  plagiarist  from  Bale, 
iBtial  from  rehgious  bigotry,  and  often  inaccurate  with  regard  to  facts  and 
Hiea* 

'  To  this  summary  of  historical  literature  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  a  few 
fetoarks  on  the  translations  which  were  made,  during  the  era  in  question,  from 
li  Greek  and  Roman  historians,  as  these  would  necessarily  have  much  influence 
li  the  public  taste,  and  would  throw  open  to  Shakspeare,  and  to  those  of  his 
IMemporaries  who  could  not  readily  appeal  to  the  originals,  many  sources  of 
Mgenr  and  fable.  It  appears  then,  that  from  the  year  15d0  to  the  year  1616, 
i  file  great  historians  of  Greece  and  Rome  had  been,  either  wholly  or  in  part, 
■dliarized  in  our  language.  That  the  Grecian  classics  were  translated  with 
Bj  large  portion  of  fldelity  and  spirit,  will  not  easily  be  admitted,  when  we 
iad  their  sense  frequently  taken  from  Latin  or  French  versions  ;  but  they 
131  aerved  to  stimulate  curiosity,  and  to  excite  emulation.  The  two  first  books 
f  Herodotus,  4to.  appeared  in  1584 ;  Thucydides  from  the  French  of  Claude 
b  Seyssel,  by  Thomas  NicoUs,  folio,  in  1550;  a  great  part  of  Polybius,  by 

*  GnuBfcri  Biof raphical  History  of  England,  3d  edit.  1776.   vol.  i.  p.  «9. 
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Cliristoplier  AVatson,  8vo.  in  1568  ;  Diodorus  Siculuji,  by  Thomas  Hod 
4to.  in  1569 ;  Appian,  4to.  in  1578  ;  Joscplius,  by  Thomas  Lodge,  Mia, 
100*2 ;  ililian,  by  Abraham  Fleming,  4to.  in  1570  ;  Hcrodian,  from  the  L 
v4T$ion  of  Politianus,  by  Nycholas  Smytli,  4to.  in  1591 ;  and  Plutarch's  li 
from  tlio  French  of  Amyot,  by  Sir  Thomas  North,  folio,  in  1579. 

The  Roman  writers  were  more  generally  naturalized,  without  the  aid  a 
intermediate  version.  Livy  and  Floriis  were  given  to  the  world  by  Phila 
Holland,  folio,  in  1600;  Taritus,  by  Sir  Henry  Savilleand  Richard  Grenv 
4to.  and  folio,  in  1591  and  1598 ;  Sallust,  by  Thomas  Payneli,  4to.  and 
Thomas  Heywood,  folio,  in  1557  and  1608 ;  Suetonius,  by  Philemon  Hd 
folio,  1006 ;  Cssar,  by  Arthur  Golding,  4to.,  1565,  and  by  Clement  Edmoi 
folio,  1600  ;  Justin,  by  Arthur  Uolding,  4to.,  1564,  and  by  Holland,  1< 
Qiiintus  Curtius,  by  John  Brando,  8vo.,  1561 ;  Eutropius,  by  Nic.  Han 
8vo.,  1564,  and  Marccllinus,  by  P.  Holland,  folio,  1609. 

Such  are  the  chief  authors,  original  and  translated,  which,  in  the^  prar 
of  History,  general,  local  and  |)ersonal,  added  liberally  to  the  mass  of  inform 
and  utility  which  was  rapidly  accumulating  throughout  the  Shakspearean 

That  our  great  poet  amply  availed  himself  of  these  stores,  more  particil 
in  those  dramas  which  are  founded  on  domestic  and  foreign  history,  a 
attentive  reader  of  his  works  must  have  adequate  proof.  Several,  indeei 
the  writers  that  we  have  enumerated,  though  exclusively  belonging  lo 
period,  and  throwing  much  light  on  the  manners,  customs,  and  lilen 
of  their  age,  came  rather  too  late  for  the  poet*s  purpose;  but  of  those 
published  sufficiently  early,  he  has  made  the  best  use.  Traces  of  bis  fooli 
may  be  discerned  in  many  of  the  authors  that  we  have  mentioned,  bol 
greatest  inroads  seem  to  have  been  made  through  the  compilations  of  Holini 
and  Hakluyt,  and  through  the  version  of  Plutarch  by  North.  All  thai 
nece^isary  in  the  minutix  of  fact,  was  derivable  from  the  labours  of  the  fal 
Holinshed ;  much  illustration  was  to  be  acquired  from  the  manner»-paii 
|)en  of  Harrison ;  a  knowledge  of  the  globe  and  its  marvels,  was  attain 
in  the  narratives  of  Hakluvt ;  and  the  characti;r  and  costume  of  Grevce 
Rome  were  vividly  delineated  in  the  delightful,  though  translated,  pap 
Plutarch.  From  these  sources,  and  from  a  few  which  existed  previous  li 
commencement  of  the  poet's  age,  such  as  the  Froissard  of  Lord  Bemen, 
the  Chronirle  of  Hall,  were  drawn  and  coloured  those  exquisite  pirtun 
manners,  history,  and  individual  character,  which  fix  and  enrapture  atlo 
throughout  the  dramatic  annals  of  Shakspearo.  lnd(*tMl,  from  whatever 
the  poet  procured  his  ons  he  uniformly  purified  it  into  metal  of  the  I 
lustn*,  and  it  may  truly  he  addeil,  that  on  the  study  of  the  **  Historw 
Sliaksp<^are,  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  human  nature  may  be  im 
than  on   any  other  basis. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  History,  wo  must  deviate  in  a  slight  degree 
our  plan,  which  excludes  the  detail  of  science,  to  notice  two  works  in  Hi 
History,  from  which  our  bard  has  derive<l  various  touches  of  imagerf 
description;  I  mean  the  Roman  and  the  Gothic  Pliny,  rend«>red  faaiili 
our  author  by  the  laliours  of  Holland  and  ikitnian;  the  former  having  poU 
his  Translation  of  Pliny's  immensi^  collection  in  1601,  folio,  and  the  lalii 
Commentary  n|)on  Bartholome,  under  the  title  of  *'  Batman  uppon  Bariko 
his  l)(N)ke  I)e,  proprietatibus  n*rum,"  in  1582,  folio.  ''  Shakspeare,"  tayi 
Houce,  s|H*aking  of  Batman's  Bartholome,  ''  was  extn^mely  well  acqaa 
with  this  work  ;*'  an  assertion  which  he  has  sufliciently  established  ia 
rourse  of  his  *'  Illustrations.'**    Few,  indetnl,  were  the  |K>pular  books  fl 

*  An  I^iinnn'M  Itarthdloino,  cnntiiiiioM  Mr  l)<Mice,  "*  ii  likely  hiTvnfu  r  to  form  an  artirle  im  • 
»|M-amiii  l.ibrury,  it  may  be  wiHth  atUliii^  ihiii  in  n  nri^ntf  dinry  wrillcn  nX  thr  line  ihr  ncijiMl  p 
the  «oliiini*  nnpi'MM  to  Imvv  Ytct'n  imkHi  ihilling^."— ///Mtf/ra/iuffJt.  tuI.  i.  p.  9.  I  have  bltftf  ftta  •« 
iUtawD,  markcil,  in  ■  Sal«  (  alalosuc,  at  XUtvv  lulucai  and  a  half ! 
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ij,  to  which  our  author  had  not  access,  and  from  which  he  has  not  derived 
MM  slight  fact  or  hint  conducive  to  his  purpose. 

We  DOW  approach  the  last  branch  of  our  present  subject.  Miscellaneous  Lite- 
lliiie;  a  topic  which,  were  we  not  restricted  by  various  other  demands,  might 
xnpy  a  volume;  for  in  no  era  of  our  annals  have  miscellaneous  writers  been  more 
mdant  than  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

A  set  of  men  at  this  time  infested  the  town,  in  a  high  degree  dissipated  in  their 
lUiiien,  licentious  in  their  morals,  and  vindictive  in  their  resentments,  yet  pos- 
ing a  large  share  of  native  and  acquired  talent.  Theseadventurers,  who  hung 
upon  society,  appear  to  have  seized  upon  the  press  for  the  purpose  of  indulg- 
C  «i  uobounded  love  of  ridicule  and  raillery,  sometimes  excited  by  the  mere 
pfffil  of  badinage  and  frolic,  more  frequently  stimulated  by  malignity  and  revenge, 
■i  often  goaded  to  the  task  by  the  pressure  of  deserved  poverty.  The  fertility 
fdiese  writers  is  astonishing;  the  public  was  absolutely  deluged  with  their  pro- 
■etions,  which  proved  incidentally  useful,  however,  in  their  day,  by  the  exposure 
I  Mly,  and  are  valuable,  at  this  time,  for  the  illustrations  which  they  have 
hvown  upon  the  most  evanescent  portion  of  our  manners  and  customs. 
Another  description  of  miscellaneous  authors,  consisted  of  those  who,  attached 
a  ttw  discipline  of  the  puritans,  employed  their  pens  in  inveighing  with  great  bit- 
■MJta  against  the  dress  and  amusements  of  the  less  rigid  part  of  the  community ; 
■da  thiH,  equally  distant  from  the  levity  of  the  first,  and  the  severity  of  the 
•eood,  classy,  was  occupied  in  calmly  discussing  the  various  topics  which  morals, 
MIb,  and  literature  supplied. 

As  examples  of  the  first  species,  no  age  can  produce  more  extraordinary  cha- 
Mlan  than  Nash,  Decker,  and  Greene;  men  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the 
iteea,  follies,  and  debaucheries  of  a  town-life,  indefatigable  as  writers,  and  pos- 
■Biiiig  the  advantages  of  learning  and  genius.  Thomas  Nash,  whose  character 
la  a  satirist  and  critic  we  have  already  given,  in  a  quotation  from  Dr.  Lodge,  died 
the  year  1600,  after  a  life  spent  in  controversy  and  dissipation.  He  had 
wit,  and  learning,  but  debased  by  a  plentiful  portion  of  scurrility  and 
hrfbonery ;  he  was  born  atLowestofle  in  Suflblk,  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  ho 
Urided  as  a  Member  of  St.  John*s  College,  nearly  seven  years,  and  obtained  great 
Mkbrity,  as  the  confuter  and  silencer  of  the  puritanical  Mar-prelates,  a  sorvice 
■mI  merited  the  reputation  which  it  procured  him.  He  was  the  boon  companion 
rf  Koberi  Greene,  whose  vices  he  shared,  and  with  whom  he  acted  as  the  unre- 
lartiDg  scourge  of  the  Harveys. 

This  terror  of  his  opponents,  this  Aretino  of  England,  though  most  remarkable 
iir  his  oumerous  prose  pamphlets,  was  also  a  dramatic  poet.  His  productions,  as 
Mmerated  by  Mr.  Beloe,  amount  to  five  and  twenty. 

Thomas  Decker,  an  author  still  more  prohfic,  began  his  career  as  a  dramatic 
|set  about  the  year  1507,  and  as  a  prose  writer  in  1603.  His  plays,  now  lost, 
Msenredy  or  written  in  conjunction  with  others,  amount  to  twenty-eight;  but  it 
ilia  his  capacity  as  a  miscellanist  that  we  have  here  to  notice  him. 

His  tracts,  of  which  thirty  have  been  attributed  to  him,  and  near  five^nd- 
IVBBty  maj  be  considered  as  genuine,  clearly  prove  him  to  have  been  an  acute 
of  the  fleeting  fashions  of  his  age,  and  a  participator  in  all  its  follies  and 
His  ^'GuFs  Home  Booke,  or  Fashions  to  please  all  sorts  of  Guls,**  first 
pilBled  ia  1609,  exhibits  a  very  curious,  minute,  and  interesting  picture  of  the 
■aaoefs  and  habits  of  the  middle  class  of  society,  and  on  this  account  will  be 
hapeafter  freqaently  referred  to  in  these  pages.*  That  experience  had  tatored  him 
la  the  knaveries  of  the  metropolis,  the  titles  of  the  following  pamphlets  will  sufB- 
deotly  evince.  *'The  Belman  of  London,  bringing  to  Light  the  most  notorious 
Tfllanies  that  are  now  practised  in  the  Kingdome,**  1608 ;  one  of  the  earliest  books 

*  We  ara  Bacli  oUked  to  Dr.  Nott,  for  a  inott  cl^gaot  reprint  of  tbii  intcfeftiog  tract ;  the  acconpaoi^ 
•i|  BOlrt  are  kigUy  Taiuable  and  UluaUatiTe. 
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! professing  to  disclose  the  slang  of  thieves  and  vagabonds;  and,  remarks  Waita,  jsi 
roin  a  contemporary  writer,  tlie  most  witty,  elegant,  and  eloquent  diaplay  o(th  9 
vices  of  London  then  extant.  ^*  Lanthern  and  Candle  Light:  Or,  The  BeK-Uaa*!  r 
Second  Night's  Walke.  In  which  he  brings  to  light  a  Brood  of  more  strange  V3*  ^ 
lanies  than  ever  were  till  this  Year  discovered.'*  4to.  1612.  **  Vilianies  disM^vovi  a 
by  Lanthorn  and  Candle  Light,  and  the  Helpe  of  a  new  Crier  eailed  0-per«4.  p 
Being  an  Addition  to  the  Belman's  second  Night's  Walke,  with  canting  Sosgi 
nevor  bc^forc  printed/'  4to.  1616.  It  will  occasion  no  surprise,  therefore,  itm 
find  this  describer  of  the  arts  and  language  of  thieving  himself  in  a  jail;  he  waa, 
in  fact,  confined  in  the  King's  Bench  prison  from  1618  to  1616,  if  not  looser. 
The  most  remarkable  transaction  of  his  life  appears  to  have  been  his  quarrel  widi 
Ben  Jonson,  who,  no  doubt  sufficiently  provoked,  satirizes  him  in  his  Foetaslcr. 
1601,  under  the  character  of  Crispinus;  a  compliment  which  Decker  amply  rrpai 
in  his  '^Satiromastix,  or  the  Untrussing  of  the  humorous  Poet,"  1602,  where  b 
lashes  Ben  without  mercy,  under  the  designation  of  Horace  Junior.  Jontm 
replied  in  an  address  to  the  Reader,  introduced  in  the  4to  edition  of  his  play,  ii 
place  of  the  epilogue,  and  points  to  Decker,  under  the  appellation  oftbe^^Us* 
trusser."  Decker  was  an  old  man  in  1631,  for  in  his  **  Match  mc  in  Londoa," 
published  in  that  year,  he  says:  '^I  have  been  a  priest  in  Apollo*s  Temple 
years,  my  voice  is  decaying  with  my  ago;"  he  probably  died  in  1630,  the  pref 
year  being  the  date  of  his  latest  production. 

Of  Robert  Greene,  the  author  of  near  fifty  productions,*  the  history  is  so  hipUf 
monitory  and  interesting  as  to  demand  more  than  a  cursory  notice.  It  aflM^ 
indcH'd,  one  of  the  most  melancholy  proofs  of  learning,  taste,  and  genius  htaa% 
totally  inadequate,  without  a  due  control  over  the  passions,  to  produce  fitfar 
happiness  or  respectability.  This  misguided  man  was  born  at  Norwich,  abontHv 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  parents  in  genteel  life  and  much  esteemed.  He 
was  sent  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  from  whence,  at  an  early  period  if 
his  education,  he  was,  unfortunately  for  his  future  peace  of  mind/induced  Is 
absent  himself,  on  a  tour  through  Italy  and  Spain.  His  companions  were  will 
and  dissolute,  and,  according  to  liis  own  confession,-]-  he  ran  headlong  with  then 
into  every  S|H^cies  of  dissipation  and  vice. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  St.  J«>lin'9. 
in  ld78,  and  afterwards,  removing  to  Cltire-hall,  his  Master  of  Arts  de.;n*c  in  Ihjt 
college,  1583.  We  learn,  from  one  of  his  numerous  tracts,  that,  inim<*4Jiat»*lf 
after  this  event,  he  visited  tiie  metropolis,  where  ho  led  a  life  of  unrestrainetJ  dt*- 
baurhery.  GriHmo  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  |>erpetually  sinning  and  r^r- 
petually  n'penting  ;  he  had  a  large  share  of  wit,  humour,  fancy,  generosity,  afrl 
go<Hl-nature,  but  was  totally  deficient  in  that  strength  of  mind  which  is  neriH^ary 
to  resist  temptation  ;  he  was  conscious,  too,  of  his  great  abilities,  but  at  tlk*  ane 
time  det^ply  conscious  of  the  waste  of  talent  which  had  been  committed  to  hit 
can*.  AVhen  we  find,  therefore,  that  he  was  intended  for  the  church,  and  thai 
he  was  actually  presented  to  tht^  vicarage  of  Tollesbury,  in  Essex,  on  the  19tli 
of  June,  1581,  we  may  easily  conceive  how  a  man  of  his  temperament  and  babiti  ^ 
would  f(H*l  and  act;  he  resigniMl  it,  in  fact,  the  following  year,  no  doubt  shocks! 
at  the  dis|)arily  b(*tw(M*n  his  profession  and  his  conduct;  for  we  find,  from  bii 
own  Halation,  that  a  few  years  pn*vious  to  this  incident,  he  had  felt  eslrrai 
compunction  on  hearinc  a  s<*rmon  **  preached  by  a  godly  learned  man,"  is 
St.  Andrew's  (Church,  Norwich. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  period  that  he  married  ;  and,  if  any  thing  could  haw     ^ 
sa\ed  Greene  from  hiuisi'lf,  this  was  the  expedient;  for  the  lady  he  had  cboKS 

*  For  a  caUli>iiue  of  those,  a«  fur  ii*  ihej  ha%e  hitherUi  bom  diiicOTcnHi,  we  rrfir  lb«  rtate  IbM' 
BvlfM***  Aiurrttitlni  of  LittTiiturc.  %ol.  ii.,  nnil  to  Centura  l.it«'r.\ria.  ^ol.  viii. 

t  III  hit  nam|ihl«'t,  viiIiIUmI  The  Hepenttmct  of  Robert  Greene^  he  infunii<i  ut,  that  '* 
a«  hiinwif  **  drrw  him  k>  march  iutu  Italjf  and  S|>aitu*,**  n hifv  be  **  aaw  and  piMtiMil  m 
allbomiiiable  to  declare.** 
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IS  beaiiUAil  in  her  person,  amiable  and  moral  in  her  character,  and  we  know, 
ma  the  works  of  this  unhappy  man,  that  his  heart  had  been  the  seat  of  the 
Hder  Tirtues,  and  tliat  he  possessed  a  strong  relish  for  domestic  life. 
TKe  result  of  the  experiment  must  lacerate  the  feelings  of  all  who  hear  it ;  for 
exhibits,  in  a  manner  never  surpassed,  the  best  emotions  of  our  nature  wither- 
g:  before  the  touch  of  Dissipation.  The  picture  is  taken  from  a  pamphlet  of  our 
lhor*s,  entitled  '^  Never  Too  Late,"  printed  in  1590,  where  his  career  is  admi- 
Hy  Bod  confessedly  shadowed  forth  under  the  character  of  the  Palmer  Francesco. 
would  appear  from  this  striking  narrative,  if  the  minutiae,  as  well  as  the  out- 
m  of  it,  are  applicable  to  Greene,  that  he  married  his  wife  contrary  to  the 
ithes  of  her  father  ;  their  pecuniary  distress  was  great,  but  prudence  and  affec- 
m  enabled  them  to  realize  the  following  scene  of  domestic  felicity: — 

*'  Hm  and  Isabel  jointly  together  taking  them  to  a  little  cottage,  began  to  be  as  Ciceronicall  as 
9  were  amoroas ;  with  their  hands  thrift  coveting  to  satisfy  their  hearts  thirst,  and  to  be  as  diii- 
Mla  labours,  as  they  were  affectionate  in  loves;  so  that  the  parish  wherein  they  lived,  so 
kSad  Ibcm  for  the  course  of  their  life,  that  they  were  counted  the  very  mirrors  of  methode;  for 
iMag  a  scboler,  and  nurst  up  in  the  universities,  resolved  rather  to  live  by  his  wit,  than  any 
If  to  be  pinched  with  want,  thinking  this  old  sentence  to  be  true,  **  the  wishers  and  woulders 
■a  eef  er  good  householders  ;'*  therewith  he  applied  himselfe  in  teaching  of  a  schooie,  where,  by 
a  todutlryt  bee  had  not  onely  great  favour,  but  gate  wealthe  to  withstand  fortune.  Isabel,  that 
Maiigbt  seeme  no  less  profitable,  then  her  husband  carefull,  fell  to  her  needle,  and  with  her 
pfea  fought  to  prevent  the  injurie  of  necessitie.  Thus  they  laboured  to  maintain  their  loves. 
Am  at  bufle  as  t>ees,  and  as  true  as  turtles,  as  desirous  to  satisfie  the  world  with  their  desert,  as 
|r%ede  the  humours  of  their  own  desires.  Living  thus  in  a  league  of  united  virtues,  out  of  this 
concord  of  conformed  perfection,  they  had  a  sonne  answerable  to  their  owne  proportion, 

did  increase  their  amitle,  so  as  the  sight  of  their  young  infant  was  a  double  ratifying  of 
afledion.     Fortune  and  love  thus  joyning  in  the  league,  to  make  these  parties  to  forget  the 

I,  that  liad  nipped  the  blossom  of  their  former  yeres.  * 


The  poetry  of  Greene  abounds  still  more  than  the  prose  with  the  most  ex- 
|rinle  delineations  of  rural  peace  and  content,  and  the  following  lines  feelingly 
lint  this  short  and  only  happy  period  of  his  life  : — 

«*  Sweet  are  the  thoughts  that  saTOur  of  content, 
The  quiet  minde  is  richer  than  a  crowne  ; 
Swcete  are  the  nights  in  carelesse  slumber  npent. 

The  poor  estate  scornes  Fortune's  angry  frowne  : 
Such  aweete  content,  such  minde,  such  sleepe,  such  blis, 
Beggers  injoy,  when  princes  oft  doe  mis. 

The  homely  houHe  that  harbours  quiet  rest. 

The  cottage  that  aflbords  no  pride  nor  care. 
The  meane  that  grees  with  country  musicke  best. 

The  sweete  consort  of  mirth  and  musick*8  f^re, 
OlMcared  life  seta  downe  a  type  of  blis, 
A  minde  content  both  crowne  and  kingdome  is.  f 

Deeply  is  it  to  be  lamented,  and  with  a  sense,  too,  of  humiliation  for  the  frailty 
I  Imiiian  nature,  that,  with  such  inducements  to  a  moral  and  rational  life,  with 
Acient  to  support  existence  comfortably,  for  he  had  some  property  of  his  own, 
id  his  wife's  dowTy  had  been  paid,:|:  and  with  a  child  whom  ho  loved,  and 
fBi  a  wife  whom  he  confesses  was  endowed  with  all  that  could  endear  and  dig- 
tf  her  sex,  he  could  suffer  his  passions  so  far  to  subdue  his  reason,  as  to  throw 
late  essentials  towards  happiness  away  I  In  the  year  1586  he  abandoned  this 
■iable  woman  and  her  son,  to  revel  in  all  the  vicious  indulgences  of  the  me- 
ro^is.  The  causes  of  this  iniquitous  desertion  may  be  traced  in  his  works  ; 
lom  these  we  learn  that,  in  the  first  place,  she  had  endeavoured,  and  perhaps 

*  re««iffm  Lilefaria,  vol  wiu.  p.  11,  12. 

"t  Fmin  Grecne't  Farewell  lo  Follie.    Vide  Bt»Iot'*H  Anccilotes,  vol.  vi.  p.  7 

i  We  leara  these  circumttancea — hi*  having  Kqimiuk'n^i  his  paternal  inheritanee  and  hia  marriage 
MonitMi— frnan  hit  two  tracU,  **  Never  Too  l^te,**  and  ^  Uepeataocc,**  where  all  the  pronMBl  cf eats  of 
b«  lie  af«  detailed. 
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too  iin|K)rtiinately  for  such  an  irritahlc  charactor,  to  rcforin  his  evil  propensiti 
and  secondly  that  on  a  visit  to  London  on  husincss,  he  had  be«n  fasciiialed  b; 
allurements  of  a  courtesan,  f  and  on  this  ^oman,  whoso  name  was  Bail,  ai 
her  infamous  relations,  for  her  brother  was  afterwards  hanged,  ^  heiqiiani 
both  his  own  property  and  that  of  his  wife. 

It  is  almost  without  a  parallel  that  during  the  remainder  of  Greene's  life,  ii 
ing  only  six  years,  ho  was  continually  groaning  with  anguish  and  repeal 
and  continually  plunging  into  fresh  guilt ;  that  in  his  various  tracts  he  was 
fessing  his  sins  with  the  dee|)est  contrition,  passionately  apostrophising  his  ia 
wife,  imploring  her  forgiveness  in  the  most  pathetic  terms,  and  describn 
language  the  most  touching  and  impressive,  the  virtue  of  her  whom  Im 
so  basely  abandoned. 

He  tells  us,  under  the  beautifully  drawn  character  of  Isabel,  by  whom  b 
presents  his  wife,  that  upon  her  being  told,  by  one  of  his  friends,  of  his  inli 
residence  in  London,  and  by  another,  of  the  attachment  which  had  Cxed 
there,  she  would  not  at  first  credit  the  talc ;  but,  when  convinced,  she  hid  her 
and  inwardly  smothered  her  sorrows,  yet  grieving  at  his  follies,  though  unw 
to  hear  him  censured  by  others,  and  at  length  endeavouring  to  solace  her  i 
tion  by  repeating  to  her  cittern  some  applicable  verses  from  the  Italian  of  Aii 
He  then  adds,  that  she  subsequently  hinted  her  knowledge  of  the  amour  lo 
in  a  letter,  saying  ^*  theoncly  comfort  that  I  have  in  thine  absence  is  the  < 
who  lies  on  his  mother*s  knee,  and  smiles  as  wantonly  as  his  father  when  hi 
a  wooer.  But,  when  the  boy  says,  'Mam,  where  is  my  dad,  when  wil  he  < 
home  ;*  then  the  calm  of  my  content  turneth  to  a  present  storm  of  pia 
sorrow,  that  I  am  forced  sometime  to  say,  '  unkinde  Francesco  that  forpeii 
Isabell.*  I  hope  Francesco  it  is  thine  aflairos,  not  my  Eaiults,  that  procwa 
long  delay."^ 

The  following  pathetic  song  seems  to  have  been  suggested  to  Greene  by  thei 
just  described,  and  is  a  further  proof  of  the  singular  disparity  subsisting  bfti 
his  conduct  and  his  feelings.— 

"«  BY  A  MOTHER  TO  HER  INFANT. 


WiEPF.  not,  my  Wanton,  smile  upon  my  knee. 
When  thou  art  old  theres  griefe  enough  for  thee. 

Motheni  wagge,  preitic  hoy, 

Kathera  Horrow,  rathcra  joy  ; 

When  thy  father  finit  did  see 

Such  a  hoy  hv  him  and  roe, 

He  wan  glad,  I  ^aM  woe. 

Fortune  changd  made  him  ao. 

When  he  had  Icll  his  preUic  hoy. 

Last  his  sorrow,  first  his  joy. 


Thus  he  grieved  in  every  pjin, 
Teares  of  hloud  fell  from  his  heart 
>^  hen  he  left  his  prettie  Iniv, 
Fathers  sorrow,  fathers  joy. 

Weep  not,  my  WantoD,  smile  upoo  ny  \ut, 
^  hen  thou  art  old  theres  griefe  eoou|;h  for  i 

The  wanton  smilde,  father  wept. 

Mother  cried,  babie  lept ; 

Now  he  rrow'd  more  he  rride. 

Nature  could  not  sorrow  hide; 

He  must  goe,  he  must  kisie 

Childe  and  mother,  babie  bU«e, 

For  he  left  his  prettie  boy, 

Kathers  sorrow,  fathers  joy. 
Weep  not,  my  Wanton,  smile  upoa  ay  kMC, 


Weepe  not,  my  Wanton,  smile  upon  my  knee, 
When  thou  art  old  theres  griefe  enough  for  thee. 

Streaming  teares  that  never  stint, 

Like  pearle  drops  from  a  flint. 

Fell  by  course  nrom  his  eies. 

That  one  anothers  place  supplies.  When  thou  art  old  theres  griefe  eooogh  finrlhi 

In  the  mean  time  he  pursues)  his  career  of  debauchery  in  Town,  wUU 
forsaken  wife  n*(ired  into  Lincolnshin*.  In  July,  1.588,  he  wasincoqiorili 
Oxford,  at  which  time,  says  Wood,  he  was  *'a  pastoral  sonnet  maker,  and  an 
of  several  things  which  were  pleasing  to  men  and  womc^n  of  his  time:  tlieyi 
much  sport,  and  were  valiKHl  among  scholars/'-j-f     In  short,  such  had  bm 


*  OMys  ny^that  **  he  left  hi*  nifo,  for  litr  ^ood  aduri'.  in  tl>f  year  1586.**    Berkenhoot's  Bi 
l.ikfaria,  p.  300.  mitc  d, 
^  Mee  CvMum  Ut  raria.  toI.  viti.  p.  Hi.  t  Brrkenboul,  p.  300.  Boto  d. 

9  •* Ne*er  Too  l-ale."    See  ( tiihura  Litentria,  *ol.  mil  p.  15. 
••  Grevoe*8  An»dia,  1667.  t  T  »i'»gn»phui  Liuraria.  p. !». 
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iTAgance  of  Greene,  that  he  was  now  compelled  to  write  for  his  daily  support, 
his  biographers,  probably  without  any  sufficient  foundation,  have  chosen  to 
ider  him  as  the  first  of  our  poets  who  wrote  for  bread.  It  should  be  recorded, 
ever,  that  his  pen  was  employed  not  only  for  himself  but  for  his  wife;  for 
m1  tells  us,  and  it  is  a  mitigating  fact  which  has  been  strangely  overlooked  by 
y  oilier  writer,  that  he  **  wrote  to  maintain  his  wife,  and  that  high  and  loose 
«e  of  living  which  poets  generally  follow."*  We  have  reason,  indeed,  to  con*- 

0,  that  the  income  which  he  derived  from  his  literary  labours  was  considerable, 
his  popularity  as  a  writer  of  prose  pamphlets,  which,  as  Warton  observes, 

•  **  claim  the  appellation  of  satires,"  was  unrivalled.  Ben  Jonson  alludes  to 
D  in  his  **  Every  Man  out  of  his  lIumour,"f  and  Sir  Thomas  Overbury, 
ribing  a  chamber-maid,  says  ''she  roads  Greone*s  works  over  and  over;  but  is 
arried  away  with  the  Mirror  of  Knighthood,  she  is  many  times  resolv*d  to 
out  of  herself,  and  become  a  lady-errant." :|: 

t  must  be  confessed  that  many  of  tho  prose  tracts  of  Greene  are  licentious  and 
cent;  but  there  are  many  also  whose  object  is  useful  and  whose  moral  is  pure, 
ly  arc  written  with  great  vivacity,  several  are  remarkable  for  the  most  poignant 
lery,  all  exhibit  a  glowing  warmth  of  indignation,  and  many  are  interspersed 
li  beautiful  and  highly  polished  specimens  of  his  poetical  powers.  On  those 
cb  are  employed  in  exposing  the  machinations  of  his  infamous  associates,  he 
■•  to  place  a  high  value,  justly  considering  their  detection  as  an  essential 
rke  done  to  his  country ;  and  he  fervently  thanks  his  God  for  enabling  him  so 
BKsfuUy  to  lay  ojMjn  the  **  most  horrible  Coosenages  of  the  common  Cony- 
cbers;  Cooseners  and  Crosse  Biters,"  names  which  in  those  days  designated 
perpetrators  of  every  species  of  deception  and  knavery.§ 
lut  the  most  curious  and  interesting  of  his  numerous  pieces,  are  those  which 
lie  to  his  own  character,  Conduct,  and  repentance.  The  titles  of  these,  as  they 
I  unfold  the  laudable  views  with  which  they  were  written,  we  shall  give  at 
gth. 

1.  Greene's  Mourning  Garment,  given  him  by  Repentance  at  the  Funerals  of 
re,  which  he  presents  for  a  Favour  to  all  young  Gentlemen  that  wishe  to  weano 
mselves  from  wanton  desires.  Both  pleasant  and  profitable.  By  R.  Greene, 
iusque  Academix  in  Artibus  Magister.     Sero  sed  serio.     Lond.  1500. 

!.  tjn*ene*s  Never  Too  Late.  Sent  to  all  youthful  Gentlemen,  decyphering 
I  true  English  Historic  those  particular  vanities,  that  with  their  frosty  vapours 
the  Blossomes  of  every  Braine  from  attaining  to  his  intended  perfection.  As 
tsant  as  profitable,  being  a  right  Pumice  Stone,  apt  to  race  out  Idlenesse  with 
sht,  and  folly  with  admonition.  By  Robert  Greene,  In  Artibus  Magister. 
d.  1590. 

Cmvne's  Groatsworth  of  Wit.  Bought  with  a  million  of  Repentance,  de- 
biog  the  Folly  of  Youth,  the  Falshood  of  make-shift  Flatteries,  the  Miserie  of 
Kegligent,  and  Mishaps  of  deceiving  Courtezans.  Published  at  his  dying 
oest,  and  newly  corrected  and  of  many  errors  purged.  Felicem  fuisse  infaus- 
u    Lond.  1592. 

•  Greene's  Farewell  to  Follie.  Sent  to  Courtiers  and  Scholers,  as  a  President 
vmc  them  from  the  vain  Delights  that  drawe  Youth  on  to  Repentance.  Sero 
■erio.    By  Robert  Greene. 

.    Repentance  of  Robert  Greene,  Maister  of  Artes.     Wherein,  by  himselfe,  i^ 
open  his  loose  Life,  with  the  Manner  of  his  Death.      Lond.  1592. 


OzonieotM,  Tol.  i.  col.  136.  T  Art  ii.  sc.  3. 

yiile  New  mod  choice  Characters  of  seTerall  Authors,  toftether  with  that  exquisite  aod  anmateht 
•e.  The  Wife ;  written  by  Sjr  Thomas  Overburie.   I^ond.  1615. 

Hm  **  trifling  pamphlets  of  LoTe,^  as  he  himself  terms  them  (sec  Repentance  of  Robert  Orcene),  we 
I  M>C  notice ;  but  there  are  two,  under  the  titles  of  **  Penelope's  Webb,"  and  **  Ciceroois 
w,**  which  deeenre  mention,  as  exhibiting  many  excellent  f  recepto  and  examples  lor  the  youth  of 
I  Mxca. 


Mi 
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6.  Grccne*s  Vision.  Written  at  the  instant  of  his  death,  conteyning  a  | 
Passion  for  the  folly  of  his  Pen.    Sero  sed  serio.    By  Robert  Greene. 

In  these  publications  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  make  all  the  repir 
his  power,  by  exposing  his  own  weakness  and  folly,  by  detailing  the  mel 
eflccts  of  liis  dissipation,  and  by  painting  in  the  most  impressive  terms  the 
tion  which  he  so  bitterly  felt.  In  what  exquisite  poetry  he  could  dep 
vicious  habits,  and  by  what  admirable  precepts  he  could  direct  the  coi 
others,  will  be  learnt  from  two  extracts  taken  from  his  *'  Never  Too  Late, 
first  of  which  the  Penitent  Palmer,  the  intended  symbol  of  himself,  rep 
following  ode : 


*  Whilome  in  the  Winter*!  rage, 
r  A  Palmer  old  and  Hill  of  age, 
iSate  and  thought  uiton  his  youth, 
W  ith  eyrst,  teares,  and  hart'i  ruth, 
liecing  all  with  cares  y blent, 
When  he  thought  on  yeeres  mispent, 
When  his  follies  came  to  ninde. 
How  fond  love  had  made  him  blindc, 
And  wrapt  him  in  a  fielde  of  woes, 
Shadowed  with  pleasures  shoes, 
Then  he  sighed,  and  sayd,  alas ! 
Man  is  sinne,  and  flesh  is  grasse. 
1  thought  my  mistres  hairs  were  gold. 
And  in  her  locks  my  harte  I  folde ; 
Her  amber  tresses  were  the  sight 
That  wrapped  mc  in  vaine  delight : 
Her  ivorie  front,  her  pretie  chin. 


Were  stales  that  drew  me  on  to  si 
Her  starry  lookes,  her  chrlittall  ryi 
Brighter  than  the  snnnes  arise  : 
Sparkling  pleasing  flames  oT  fire, 
Yoakt  my  thoughts  and  my  dekire. 
That  1  gan  cry  ere  f  blin. 
Oh  her  eyes  are  paths  to  sio . 
Her  face  was  faire,  her  breath  «ii 
All  her  lookes  for  lore  was  neele : 
But  love  is  folly  this  I  know. 
And  beauty  fadeth  like  to  snow. 
Oh  why  shouki  man  delight  in  prM 
Whose  blossome  like  a  dew  doth  g 
W  hen  these  supposes  taught  my  l£ 
That  world  was  vaine,  antl  heaulie  i 
1  gan  10  sigh,  and  say,  alas! 
Man  is  sinne,  and  flesh  is  grasse."' 


The  second  extract,  entitled  the  Farewell  of  a  friend,  is  suppose<l  to 
dressed  to  Francesco  the  Palmer,  "by  one  of  his  companions;'*  wirh  i 
indeed,  as  might  have  saved  him  from  ruin,  ha<l  he  sought  for  the  oriuinal 
life. 

**  Let  God's  worship  be  thy  moroing'9  worke,  and  his  wisdome  the  direction  of  U 
labour. 

**  Kisenot  without  thankes,  nor  slecpe  not  wllhout  repentance. 

'*  ('h(N)scbula  few  friends,  and  trj  Ihose;  for  the  flatierer  spcakcs  fairest. 

*'  If  Ihy  wife  be  wise,  make  her  thy  secretary ;  else  lockc  thy  Ihnughtf  in  thy  heart,  foi 
arc  sddomc  silent. 

'*  Ifslie  l»c  faire,  be  not  jealous;  for  fuspicion  cures  not  womeus  follies. 

**  If  she  tie  wise,  wrong  her  not;  for  If  Ihuu  lovcst  others  she  will  loalh  thee. 

**  Lei  thy  children's  nurture  be  their  richest  portion  :  fur  wisdome  it  more  pnck 
IS  ealth. 

"  He  not  proudc  amon:;  thy  poor  neighbours  ;  for  a  poore  man's  hate  is  perilous. 

**  ISurliH)  familiar  ^ilh  great  men  ;  for  presumption  winnes  disdaine."  t 

The  virtues  of  (in»ene  were,  it  is  to  lie  apprehended,  confine^l  to  his  liooki 
wen*  thiH)retical  rather  than  practical ;  for,  however  sincere  mi^ht  lie  hii 
tance  at  the  moment,  or  determin<*d  his  resolution  of  reform,  the  impn*ssioi 
to  ha>e  be<^n  altogether  transient;  he  continutMl  to  indulge,  with  few  intern 
his  vicious  coursi*,  until  a  death,  Um  accordant  with  the  dijvsipattnl  tisne 
life,  closed  the  melancholv  scene.  He  died,  savs  Wood,  about  IHM^  off 
taken  by  eating  pickled  herrinfss  and  drinking  Uhenish  wine.  It  ap|ieartl 
friend  Nash  was  of  the  party. 

Of  tlw;  debauchery,  poverty,  and  misery  ofCire^ine,  tiabriel  Harvey,  nitfc 
he  had  carried  on  a  bitter  personal  ('(ii)tro\ersy,  lias  left  us  a  hiubh-^ 
descriplitin.  If  the  last  scene  of  his  ljr(*  be  not  exaggerated  by  this  iav 
opiK)nent,  it  presents  ^ith  a  picture  of  distress  the  most  |>oignant  and  f 
iifMn  n*cord. 


•  ViiW  Beioe**  Anecdolv^  of  Liu>ratnri>.  tol.  vi.  p.  l» 

t  Neirr  Too  Late,  {wrt  ii.    See  Ccu»ure  l<.iiirBrjn,  wW.  «iii   p.  ir5   I3ii. 
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oned,"  relalcs  Harvey,  *'(he  decayed  and  blasted  estate  of  M.  Oascoigne,  who 
B  commendable  parts  of  conceit,  and  endevour :  but  unhappy  M.  Oascoigne,  bow 
I  comparison  of  most  unhappy  M.  Greene?  He  never  envyed  me  so  much  as  1 
my  hart ;  especially  when  his  hostessse  Isam,  with  teares  in  her  eies,  and  sighes 
uotAine  (Tor  she  loved  him  deerely)  tould  me  of  his  lamentable  bogging  of  a  penny 
: ; — and  how  he  wasfaine,  poore  soulc,  to  borroweher  husbands  shirte,  whiles  his 
ling ;  and  how  his  dublct,  and  hose,  andsworde  were  sold  for  three  shillings :  and 
!f  of  his  winding  sheete,  which  was  four  shillinges,  and  the  charges  of  his  buriail 
New-church-yard  neere  Bedlam,  which  was  sii  shillinges  and  foure  pence;  how 
odebled  to  her  poore  husbande  :  as  appcered  by  hys  owne  bonde  of  tenne  poundes : 
roman  kindly  shewed  me :  and  beseeched  me  to  read  the  wriling  beneath  :  which 
lis  abandoned  wife,  in  the  behalfe  of  his  gentle  host :  not  so  short  as  persuasible  In 
Dd  pitifull  in  the  ending. 

{ethee  by  the  love  of  our  youth,  and  by  my  soules  rest,  that  thou  wilte  see  this 
if  bee  and  his  wife  bad  not  succoured  me,  1  bad  died  in  the  strcetes. 

Robert  Greene."* 

hlch  Harvey  assumes  upon  this  occasion  may  justly  be  considered 
il;  for  the  pamphlet  whence  the  above  extract  has  been  taken, 
te  most  rancorous  abuse  and  exaggerated  description  of  the  vices  of 
contains,  among  other  invectives,  a  sonnet  unparalleled,  perhaps, 
ibverity  of  its  irony,  and  for  the  dreadful  solemnity  of  tone  in  which 
.  It  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  John  Uarvey,  the  physician,  who  had 
He  years,  but  who  had  largely  participated  of  the  torrent  of  satire 
9  had  poured  upon  his  brothers  Gabriel  and  Richard.  If  it  be  the 
)f  Gabriel,  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  this  to  be  the  case,  from, 
rhich  it  appears,  it  must  be  deemed  infinitely  snperior,  in  point  of 
:,  to  any  thing  else  which  he  has  written. 

HAKVEY  THE  PHYSICIAN'S  WELCOME  TO  ROBERT  GREENE! 

**  Come,  Tellow  Greene,  come  to  thy  gaping  grave. 

Bid  Vanity  and  Foolery  farewell. 
That  overlong  bast  plaid  the  mad-brained  knave, 

And  overloud  hast  rung  the  bawdy  t>ell. 
V'ermine  to  vermine  must  repair  at  last; 

No  fitter  house  for  busie  folke  to  dwell ; 
Thy  conny-catching  pageants  are  past. 

Some  other  must  those  arrant  stories  tell : 
These  hungry  wormes  tbinke  long  for  their  repast ; 

Come  on ;  I  pardon  thy  ofTence  to  me  ; 
It  was  ihy  living ;  be  not  so  aghast ! 

A  Fool  and  a  Physitian  may  agree ! 
And  Tor  my  brothers  never  vex  tbyseir; 
They  are  not  to  disease  a  buried  elfe.*'  t 

ntered  thus  fully  into  the  character  and  writings  of  Greene,  front 
ince  of  his  having  been  the  most  popular  miscellaneous  author  of  his 
)  striking  talent  and  genius  which  his  productions  display,  and  from 
on  to  be  drawn  from  his  conduct  and  his  sufferings.  It  may  beuseful 
re,  that  a  well  chosen  selection  from  his  pamphlets,  now  all  extremely 
uroish  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  interesting  volumes  in  the  lan- 

t  class  of  miscellaneous  writers,  those  derived  from  that  part  of  the 
rhich  adhered  to  the  tenets  and  discipline  of  the  Puritans,  and  who 
if  pens  chielly  in  satirizing  their  less  enthusiastic  neighbours,  it  will 

«  and  Certaine  Sonnets.     Eiipecialij  touchioi  Robert  Greene,  and  other  Poeto  bj  him 
50i    Vide  Beloc'ti  Anecdote:*,  vol.  ii.  n.  Ml,  202. 
!li*f  Calamities  of  Authors,  vol.  ii.  p.  \7,  18. 

has  been  chieflf  drawn  up  from  documents  afforded  by  Wood,  Berkenhout,  Beloo's 
eratore,  D'Israeli,  aud  the  Censura  Literaria.    The  extracts  selected  from  his  pampbletN 

the  opening  of  bis  sixth  volume,  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  pretty  good  estimate  of 
ti  of  Greene. 
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I>e  sufllcicnt  to  notice  two,  who  have  attracted  a  more  than  common  shar 
tontion,  as  well  for  the  rancourof  their  animadversion,  as  for  their  ronlt*d  ai 
to  the  sta^e.  The  first  of  tlieso,  Stephen  Gosson,  was  educated  at  Chriit  ( 
Oxford  ;  on  leaving  the  University,  hcwent  to  London,  where  he  commeni 
and  dramatist,  and,  according  to  Wood,  *'  for  his  admirable  penning  of  pa 
was  ranked  with  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Tho.  Chaloner,  Edm.  Spencer,  Abrah.  F 
and  Hich.  Bernfield/'  *  Ilis  dramatic  writings,  which  consist  of  a  tragedy. 
I'd  on  Cataline*s  conspiracy,  a  comedy,  and  a  morality,  were  never  prioti 
his  de\otion  to  the  Musics,  however,  he  soon  after  heartily  repented,  asol 
heinous  sin;  for,  imbibing  the  sour  si'verity  of  the  Puritans,  he  left  the  met 
t)ernmetutorina  gentleman*s  family,  in  (he country,  and  subsi*quently  took 
declaiming  in  a  style  so  vehement  against  the  amusements  of  his  early  day 
«7cqnire  a  great  share  of  popular  notoriety.  The  work  by  which  he  is  heal 
is  entitled  '*  The  Schoole  of  Abuse.  Conteining  a  pleasaunt  Invectiie 
Poets,  Plaiers,  Jesters,  and  such  Hke  Caterpillers  of  a  Comonwelth :  settii^ 
Flagi;  of  Defiance  to  their  mischievous  exercice,  and  overthrowing  their  Bu. 
by  prophane  Writers,  naturall  Reason,  and  common  experience.  A  discs 
pleasaunt  for  Gentlemen  that  favour  learning,  as  profitable  for  all  that  w^ 
verlue.  By  Stephen  Gosson,  Stud.  Oxon."  London,  1597.  This  waS 
followed  by  another  attack  in  a  pamphlet,  termed  ^*  Playes  confuted  in  fiv^ 
etc.  Proving  that  they  arc  not  to  lie  sulTredin  a  christian  commonweals^ 
a  philippic  which  he  dedicated  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  as  he  had 
Schoole  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney;  both  of  whom  considered  the  liberty  whioi 
taken,  rather  in  the  light  of  an  insult  than  a  compliment. 

The  warfare  of  Gosson,  however,  was  niiblness   its«^lf,  company]  wS 

wliirh  Philip  Stubhes  carried  on  against  the  same  host  of  political  sinnen. 

puritanical  zealot,  whose  work  we  have  repeatedly  quoted,  commenced  hiJ 

upon  (tie  public  in  the  year  ir)83,  by  publishing  in  small  8>o.  the  first  edit 

bis  '*  Anatouiie  of  Abuses  :**  containing  a  disroverie,  or  briefe  suniaritf  0 

notable  \ices  and  imperfections  as  now  ravne  in  manv  ('Jiristian  C()untrcTei< 

Worlde:  but  (especiallie)  in  a  verie  famous  llande  called  Ailgna  :  etc."    \f 

impr<*ssion,  which    now  lies  before  me,    was    printed   in    159 '>,  4to.  aod 

it   and   the  (K'tavo  are  among  the  scarcest  of  Elizabethan  books.     **Stal 

remarks  Mr.  Dibdin,**  did  what  he  coubl,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Abuses,  to^ 

v\rr\  social  and  harmless  amusement  of  the  age.     He  was  the  fonTunnert 

snarling  satirist,  Prynne;butl  ought  not  thus  to  culThim,  for  fear  of  In 

upon  me  the  united  indignation  of  a  host  of  black-letter  critics  and  phiMlodf 

large  and  clean  copy  of  bis  sorrily  printed  work,  is  among  the  choicest  In 

of  a  Shakspearean  virtuoso.*'     He  subjoins,  in  a  note,  comnienrine  in  I 

spirit  of  bibliomaniacism,  that  '*  Sir  John  Hawkins  calls  this  *  a  curious  ai 

scarce  book  ;*  and  so  does  my  friend,  Mr.  lltterson;  who  revels  in  his  OM 

coate<l  copy  of  it — *  Exemplar  olim  Farmerianum!*"  Then  proeei*ding  n 

berly,  he  adds,  **  Let  us  be  candid,  and  not  sacrifice  our  iN'tter  judcmeDti 

book-passions.    After  all,  StublK's*s  work  is  a  caricatun^d  drawing.    It  hai 

pas<ages,  and  a  few  original  tbouchts;  and  is,  mf>r(V>\er,  one  of  lh«  ti 

works  print(*d  in  days  of  yore,  which  have  running  titb*s  to  the  suhjert!idl 

in  them.     These  mav  be  recommendations  with  the  bibliomaniac  :   l»ut  he 

i)e  informed  that  this  volume  contains  a  great  deal  of  puritanical  rant,  am 

tioiis  language  :  that  vice<  an'  magnified  in  it  in  order  to  be  la«li«Ml,  and 

diminished  that  thev  mii;ht  not  1h»  noticed.    Stubhes  etiuals  Prvnne  in  him 

mas  au'ainstPlaysand  Interlude*;;  and  in  bis  j'hapters  upon  *  l)re<is*and  •  III 

he  rakes  toj:etber  every  coarse  and  piHig(*nt  plirase  in  order  to  describe 

horrible  sins*  w  ith  due  seuTity.     He  is  sometimes  so  indecent,  that,  for  thi 

of  the  age  and  of  a  virgin  reign,  we  must  hope  that  every  \irtuous  danN 

•^  Wood**  Athnm  Oion.  iiA.  i.  f  Wartoo'*  IliM.  of  EnpK.h  Poilry,  vol  iii.  p  fl 
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f  of  his  book,  which  came  into  her  possession  behind  the  fire.  Thismay 
Mj  jccount  for  its  present  rarity/** 

9  tone  in  which  Stubbes's  book  is  written  no  inaccurate  judgment  may  be 
rom  the  various  passages  which  we  have  already  quoted;  but  the  following 
tract  will  more  fully  develop,  perhaps,  the  acrimony  of  his  pen  than  any 
li  that  has  yet  been  brought  forward.  He  is  speaking  of  the  neglect,  of 
ok  of  Martyrs,  '^whilst  other  toyes,  fantasies  and  bableries,"  he  adds, 
^  file  world  is  ful,  are  suffered  to  le  printed.  Then  prophane  schedules, 
^«as  libels,  and  hethnical  pamphlets  of  toyes  and  bablerios  ( the  authors 
n^ay  vendicate  to  themselves  no  smal  commendations,  at  the  hands  of  the 
iciventing  the  same)  corrupt  men*s  mindes,  pervert  good  wits,  allure  to 
iv^duce  to  whordome,  suppresse  virtue  and  erect  vice:  which  thin^  how 
l^e  otherwise?  for  are  they  not  invended  and  excogitat  by  Belzebub, 
*y  Lucifer,  lirensed  by  Pluto,  printed  by  Cerberus,  and  set  a  broche  to 
^^^  infernal  furies  themselves  to  the  poysning  of  the  whole  worlde."  f 
ovks  of  Gosson  and  Stubbes  are  now  chiefly  valuable  for  the  numerous 
>vis  which  they  incidentally  give  of  the  manners,  customs,  dress  and  di- 

of  their  age,  and  especially  for  the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  cha- 
^d  costume  of  the  stage. 

^ogress  of  discussion  has  at  length  brought  us  to  the  third  class  of  Mis- 
Js  Writers,  who  may  be  considered  as  possessing  a  more  decorous  and 
Kic  cast  in  composition  than  the  authors  who  have  just  fallen  beneath  our 

The  individuals  of  this  genus,  too,  are  numerous,  but  we  shall  content 
9  with  the  mention  of  three,  who  were  more  than  usually  popular  in  their 
V>mas  Lodge,  Abraham  Fleming,  and  Gervase  Markham.  Lodge  was 
A  at  Oxford,  which  he  entered  about  1573;  betook  his  degree  of  Doctor 
cine  at  AAignon,  and  practised  as  a  physician  in  London,  where  he  died  in 
Be  was  a  dramatic  poet  as  well  as  a  miscellaneous  writer,  and  was  considered 
contemporaries  as  a  man  of  uncommon  genius.  He  appears  to  have  been, 
ly  a  scholar,  but  a  man  of  the  world,  to  have  possessed  no  small  share  of 
d  humour,  and  to  have  uniformly  wielded  his  pen  in  support  of  morality  and 
rder.  Of  his  pieces  no  doubt  many  have  perished;  in  his  professional  ca- 
only  one  remains,  a  ''Treatise  on  the  Plague;  but  the  productions  which 
id  him  most  celebrity  were  written  to  expose  the  follies  and  vices  of  the 
lod  of  these,  about  half  a  dozen  are  preserved.  He  is  now  best  known  by 
i^its  Miserie  and  the  Worlds  Madnesse.  Discovering  the  Devils  incarnate 
Age.  Lond.  1596:**  a  tract  which,  although  so  extremely  rare  as  to  be  in 
session  of  only  one  or  two  collectors,  has  been  frequently  quoted,  owing  to 
taining  some  interesting  notices  of  contemporary  writers.  The  principal 
II  the  literary  character  of  Lodge  seem  to  have  been  a  love  of  quaintness 
fetation;  the  very  titles  of  his  pamphlets  indicate  the  former;  the  alliteration 
>iie  just  transcribed  is  notorious,  and  another  is  termed  '^Catharos.  Dio- 
n  bis  Singularitie.  Wherein  is  comprehended  his  merrie  baighting  fit  for 
•f  benefits:  Christened  by  him,  A  Nettle  for  Nice  Noses,  1591.**  From  a 
I  in  ''The  Returne  from  Pernassus*'  it  is  evident  that  he  was  thought  to  be 
tainted  with  Euphuism,  the  literary  folly  of  his  time.  The  poet  is  speaking 
IP  and  Watson  both,  ho  says, 


it 


subject  to  a  crittick's  marginall, 
Lodge  for  his  oare  in  erery  paper  boate« 
He  that  turnes  over  Galen  every  day. 
To  sit  and  simper  Euphue*8  legacy."^ 


iham  Fleming,  the  corrector  and  enlarger  of  the  second  edition  of  He- 
's Chronicle  in  1585,  was  prodigiously  fertile,  both  as  an  original  writer  and 

iai^  BibliooMiDU,  p.  366.  t  Anatonie  of  Abuses,  %i%  P,  p.  7. 

eal  British  Drama,  vol.  i.  p.  4^. 
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a  translator.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  gave  versions  of  the  Bucolics  and  Gforsks 
of  Virgil,  both  in  rhyme  of  fourteen  feet,  1575,  and  in  the  regular  Aleiamihar 
Avithout  rliyine,  1589;  of  ^Elian^s  Various  History  in  157G;  of  Select  Epistle* o( 
Cicero,  157G,  and  in  the  same  year,  a  'Tanoplie  of  Epistles  from  Tully  h 
crates,  Pliny,  and  others;  of  the  Greek  Panegyric  ofSynesius,  and  of  various  ~ 
works  of  the  tiftetMith  century.  As  an  original  niiseellancuus  writer,  his  pitTs 
are  still  more  numerous,  and,  for  the  most  ])art,  occupied  by  moral  and  rvU::ioai 
Mihjects;  for  example,  one  is  called  ''The  Cundyt  of  Comfort/*  1A7U;  a  itcroiii 
''The  Battel  between  the  Virtues  and  Vices,*'  1582,  and  a  third  ^^The  Diamod 
of  Devotion,'*  1586.  This  last  is  so  singularly  quaint  both  in  its  titk^-page  anddh 
visions,  so  superior,  indeed,  in  these  de|)artments,  to  thetitleft  of  liis  contemporarf 
Lodge,  and  so  indicative  of  the  curious  taste  of  the  times  in  tlic  ni(*tliodiral  a^ 
rangemeni  of  literary  matter,  as  to  call  for  a  further  description.  TIh*  mmpkip 
title  runs  thus :  **  The  Diamond  of  Devotion  :  Cut  and  squared  into  »i\e  seirni 
IK)intes  :  namelie,  1.  The  Footepath  of  Felicitie.  2.  A  Guide  to  Godlines.  3.  Tk 
Schoole  of  Skill.  4.  A  Swarme  of  Ret^s.  5.  A  Plant  of  Pleasure.  O.  A  iim\f 
of  Graces.  Full  of  manie  fruitfull  lessons  availeahle  unto  the  leadings  of  a  cixliir 
and  reformed  life.*'  The  ^*  Footepath  of  Felicitie**  has  ten  divisions,  omcliidiBC 
with  a  *'  looking  glasse  for  the  Christian  reader  ;  the  '*  Guide  to  Godlines"  i*  di- 
vided into  threi*  branches,  and  these  branches  into  so  many  blossoms  ;  the  tint 
branch  containing  four  blossoms,  the  st^cond  thirteen,  and  tlu*  third  ten :  the 
Sehoole  of  Skill**  is  digested  into  thn'e  sententious  siMpiences  of  the  A.  B.  C. :  Ihr 
*' Swarme  of  Itees"  is  distributed  into  ten  hone\combs,  inchidins:  two  hundnrf 
lessons ;  the  '*  Plant  of  Pleasure"  IxMrs  fourteen  .»ii»veral  flowers,  in  prt«e  ni 
verse;  the  **Gro^e  of  (irJKes"  exlilMls  fort\-two  plants,  or  Graces,  for  dinoer 
and  supper,  and  the  volunu'  conrliules  v.ilh  '*  a  hriiTe  praier." 

From  the  sptM-imens  A>hirh  we  ha\e  seen  of  Fleuiinu*s  composilinn,  it  moold 
appear,  that  his  airertatioii  was  principally  conlintMJ  tn  hi*i  title  pagrsaiid  di\i«i«ju: 
for  his  prose  is  nioreeasv,  natural,  and  perspicuous,  than  most  (»f  his  otn'tfrn- 
poraries.     He  was  rector  of  Saint  Pancras,  Soper-lane,  and  died  in  llfO*.' 

Gervase  Markham,  whom  we  have  incidentally  mentioned  in  \ari(ius  |iart«flf 
this  A\ork,  was  the  most  indefatigable  writer  of  his  era.  lie  was  d(*s«'eiidi*d  of  m 
ancient  family  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  commenced  autlior  alxMit  IIh*  )t*ar  \i9t 
The  )HTiod  of  his  death  is  not  ascertained  ;  but  he  nuist  ha\e  attaintMl  a  st*oA  cU 
age,  for  he  fought  for  Charles  tlu^  First,  and  ol)tain«'d  a  Captain's  eonimi^.^i^Hi  ii 
his  armv.     His  education  had  been  verv  lilM*ral,  for  he  was  i*st(*(*nie(l  a  i:ond  rU*- 

• 

sical  scholar,  and  he  was  well  verse<l  in  the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  lanziusn. 
As  he  was  a  younger  son,  it  is  probable  that  his  finances  were  \ery  limited,  aid 
that  he  had  recourse  to  his  pen  as  an  additional  means  of  sup|)ort.  *^  He  seem*." 
remarks  Sir  E^erton  Brydges,  '*  to  have  Ix^come  a  gi*neral  compiler  for  tiM*  bnolr 
M'Uers,  and  his  various  works  had  as  numerous  impressions  as  those*  of  Rum  aid 
Buchan  in  our  days."  -{-  No  subject,  indetnl,  api>ears  to  have  Invh  rejeiird^ 
Markham  ;  husbandry,  huswifry,  farriery,  hors<Mnanship,  and  military  tartief. 
hunting,  hawkini:,  fo>iling,  fishing,  and  arcluTv,  heraldry,  poetry,  romanrfi. 
and  the  drama:  all  shared  his  attention  and  exerciscHl  his  genius  and  industrr.: 

•  Pur  catnlnsiuM  of  Flrmiiis's  Worki.  m-p  IIiTbt-rtN  T>po|;ran!ii*'n1  Antiquities;  Wjrlnn't  Hal  d 
RDKlixh  I'rNtrjr,  «nl.  iii.  p.  AiH  uil  •!().').  'r.iiiiicr\  UibJiotlicca,  |i.  '2r7,iS^,  and  C*«mMira  l^iu-rdna.  No  itti 
\t.  313.  ct  MM]. 

t  ritiiiiira  Litrraria.  ^nl.  ii   p.  218 

i  Ai  no  rompli-tr  nit.ilo^iii'  of  this  ini;minii«  antlior'i  phMliiction*  i*  to  he  found  in  anv  oat  mr.Uf. 
li««i'  tlioimlit  it  tiroirabic  to  (•ii(lfa\uiir  to  form  fMio,  noticiiiir  <^nly  t lit' first  cflition^.  wlim  aftccrtaior^.  m 
rt-fi  rrinir.  for  the  full  titU^.  to  ttir  work«i  cilin)  ;it  thi*  rloni*  of  thin  iiofi>. 
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lis  popularity,  in  short,  in  ail  thcso  various  branches  was  unrivalled  ;  and  such 
as  bis  reputation  as  a  cattle  doctor,  that  tho  booksellers,  aware  of  the  value  of 
is  works  in  this  kind  of  circulation,  got  him  to  sign  a  paper  in  1617,  in  which 
9  bound  himself  not  to  publish  any  thing  further  on  the  diseases  of  ''horse,  oxe, 
iwe,  sheepe,  swine,  goates,  etc.*'  Ilis  books  on  agriculture  were  not  superseded 
•til  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  fifteenth  impression  of  his 
Cbeap  and  Good  Husbandry,"  which  was  originally  published  in  161G,  is  now 
elbre  us,  dated  1695.  Nor  were  his  works  on  rural  amusements  less  relished ; 
IT  bis  *' Country  Contentments,*'  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1615,  had 
Bsched  the  eleventh  in  1675.  The  same  good  fortune  attended  him  even  as  a 
oet,  for  in  ''£ngland*s  Parnassus,  1600,  he  is  quoted  thirty-four  times,  forming 
he  largest  number  of  extracts  taken  from  any  minor  bard  in  the  book.  He  ap- 
c«rs  to  have  been  an  enthusiast  in  all  that  relates  to  field-sports,  and  his  works, 
lOW  becoming  scarce,  are,  in  many  respects,  curious  and  interesting,  and  display 
(TPat  versatility  of  talent.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  them,  as  is  evident  from 
heir  dates,  was  written  before  the  year  1620,  though  many  were  subsequently 
jorrected  and  enlarged. 

Having  thus  given  a  sketch  of  three  great  classes  of  miscellaneous  writers, 
I  will  be  necessary  to  add  some  notice  of  a  few  circumstances  which  more  pe- 
Eoliarly  distinguished  this  branch  of  litorature  during  the  life-time  of  our  poet. 

It  is  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  that  we  have  to  ascribe  the  origin  of  genuine 
print<Hi  Newpapers,  a  mode  of  publication  which  has  now  become  absolutely  es- 
mtial  to  the  wants  of  civilised  life.  The  epoch  of  the  Spanish  invasion  forms 
Ikat  of  this  interesting  innovation,  for,  previous  to  the  daring  attempt  of  Spain, 
iH  public  news  had  been  circulated  in  manuscript,  and  it  was  left  to  the  sagacity 
pf  Elizabeth  and  the  legislative  prudence  of  Biirleiizh  to  discover,  how  highly 
■Kful,  in  this  agitated  crisis,  would  he  a  more  rapid  circulation  of  events,  through 
tke  Diediuui  of  the  press.  Accordingly,  in  April,  1588,  w  hen  the  formidable  Ar- 
■ada  approached  the  shores  of  old  England,  appeared  the  first  number  of  *^  The 
Eoslish  MiTcury.**  That  it  was  published  very  frequently,  is  e\  ident  from  the 
nmimstance  that  No.  50,  the  earliest  number  now  preserved,  and  which  is  in  the 
llritish  Museum, SloaiieMSS.,  No. 4106, isdatedthe23dof  July,  1588.  Itresemhles 
lie  London  Gazette  of  the  pn^sent  day,  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  its  articles, 
•e  of  ^hich  presents  us  with  this  curious  information  : — **  Yesterday  the  Scotch 
jnbassador  had  a  private  audience  of  Her  Majesty,  and  delivered  a  letter  from 
he  Kiiit;  his  master,  containing  the  most  cordial  assurances  of  adhering  to  Her 
bjesl\*s  interests,  and  to  thos*^  of  the  protestant  religion;  and  the  young  King 
lid  toHer  Majesty's  minister  at  his  court,  that  all  the  favour  he  expected  from 
le  Spaniards  was,  the  courtesy  of  Polyphemus  to  Ulysses,  that  he  should  bo 
BTOured  the  last.**  * 


t4  fUmi  John,  Ice.  4to.  lG00-~9.  Cavaleric«,  or  the  RngltHh  Honcman,  4to.  1607.— 10.  England'* 
im,  alludiaf  hia  bcftinniug  from  Sir  Phili|i  Sydney's  ending,  4to.  1607.-11.  Ariostu^n  Satjren,  4ui. 
— liL  'fill*  Famoiia  Whore,  or  Noble  Courtezan,  4to.  1609.— 13.  Cure  of  nil  divcaies,  incident  to 
4to.  1610—14.  The  English  Hutbandroan  in  two  part^,  1613.— 15.  The  Art  of  llnabandry,  first 
■■HM^fnmi  the  Latin  of  Cour  HeresbaduNo,  by  liamaby  (ifK)ge,  4to.  1614.— 16.  Country  ContentmeuU, 
r  the  ll«i»baDdnian*M  Rerreations,  4to.  1615.— 17.  The  English  Huswife,  4to  1615.— 18.  Cheap  and  Good 
r,  4u>.  1616  —19.  LiebanU's  I^  Maison  RuHtique,  or  the  Country  Farm,  folio.  1616  —The  Eug- 
min,  4io.  1617.— (H.  How  To  Chune.  Ride,  Traine.  And  Diet  Both  Hunting  HorHes  And  Running 
I.  1599.)- 22.  The  Inrichment  of  the  Weald  of  Kent,  4ui  — 23.  Markham's  Farewel  to  Husbandry, 
in.  iaaO.- dl.  The  Art  of  Fowling.  8vo.  1621.— 25.  Herod  and  Autipater,  a  Tracedv,  4to.  1622.— 96.  The 


a.Tw 

%*«altli« 

wi  Ftoukry.  Sto.— 34.  Hi*  Masterpiece,  concerning  curing  of  (battle,  4u>.  an  edition  1662. — (10.  Marie 
lafdnlrn**  LainenUti<>ns,  4to.  1601.) 

Nwnm>tia  editions  of  many  of  these  wnrks,  with  Alterations  in  the  title-pago*t,  were  jiubliahrd  to  t'lc 
•w  17U0.  See  Censura  Literaria,  vol.  ii.  p.  217—225  Rit<ion*s  Rihli«»urn|!hi.i  Foctica,  p.  273, 274. 
Mn«*\  An«*edotes  of  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  244.  et  neq.  and  tol.  ii.  p.  339.  Brid^c!»'<4  Theatrum  Poctariini, 
».27»— «5.  Biographia  Dramatica.  BriU>h  Bibliographer,  No.  iv.  p.  380.  381.  Wartou^s  Hist,  of  Engl 

^Htry.  vnL  iii.  p.  485 

*  Hcc  Chalmers's  Life  of  Rnddiman,  8vo.  i>.  106.  Nich4iU*i  l.iitcrary  Anecdotes,  fol.  iT.  p.  34,  and 
indrrw't  History  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  1-I5, 156. 
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So  rapid  was  the  progress  of  newspapers  after  this  memorable  inlrodo 
that' towards  the  dose  of  the  reign  of  James,  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  **Sli 
News,"  alludes  to  them,  as  fashionable  among  all  ranks  of  people,  and  at  i 
after  with  the  utmost  avidity,  one  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  g 
part  of  what  was  communicated  was  fabricated  on  the  spot.  To  this  grk 
the  poet  refers  in  an  address  to  his  readers,  where,  speaking  of  •purious 
he  calls  it  ^'  news  made  like  the  Times  news  (a  weekly  cheat  to  draw  mi 
and  could  not  be  fitter  reprehended,  than  in  raising  this  ridiculous  office  < 
Staple,wherein  the  ago  may  sn^e  her  own  folly,  or  hunger  and  thirst  afler 
lished  pamphlets  of  news,  set  out  every  Saturday,  but  made  all  at  home,  a 
syllable  of  truth  in  them/'  Act.  ii. 

Another  branch  of  miscellaneous  literature  which  may  be  said  to  hare 
ginated  at  this  period,  was  that  employed  in  the  writing  of  (Characters  ;  a  Sj 
of  composition  which,  if  well  executed,  necessarily  throws  much  light  oi 
manners  and  customs  of  its  age. 

A  claim  to  the  first  legitimate  collection  of  this  kind,  may  be  allottiMl,  o 
authority  of  Fuller,  to  Sir  Thomas  Overbury ;  '^  he  was,*'  says  that  entert4 
compiler,  ^'  the  first  writer  of  Characters  of  our  nation,  so  far  as  I  havi 
served."  *  With  the  exception  of  two  small  tracts,  descriptive  of  the  chan 
of  rogues  and  knaves,  f  this  assertion  ap|)ears  to  be  correct.  Few  works 
been  more  popular  than  Overbury's  volume ;  it  was  printed  several  times,  ac 
ing  to  Wood,  before  the  author's  deatli  in  1G13  ;  but  the  earliest  edition 
usually  met  with  is  dated  1614,  and  is,  with  great  probability,  supposed  to  I 
fifth  impression,  for  the  sixth,  which  is  not  uncommon,  was  published  tliei 
quent  year.  Various  alterations  took  place  in  the  title-page  of  thi«  miscel 
but  that  of  1014  is  as  follows  : — ^A  Wife  now  the  Widdow  of  Sir  Thomas  ( 
bury.  Being  a  most  exquisite  and  singular  Poem  of  the  Choice  of  a  ' 
Whereunto  arv  added  manv  wittv  Characters  and  conceited  Ne\ie9,  writti 
himselfb  and  other  learned  Gentlemen  his  friends. 

**  Dignum  laude  virum  mutia  vctat  mori, 

Ca.'Io  musa  beat.  llor.  Car.  lib.  iii. 

London,  Printed  for  Lawrence  Lisle,  and  are  to  bee  sold  at  his  shop  in  P 
Church-yard,  at  the  siyne  of  the  Tiger  s  head.  1614,  4lo.'' 4.  The  chan 
in  this  edition  amount  to  twenty-two,  but  were  augmented  in  the  eh»vi*nth,  pi 
in  1022,  toeighty.  Soexten5i>e  was  the  sale  of  this  collection,  that  the  sill 
impression  ap|M'ared  in  1038. 

Both  the  poem  an<l  the  characters  exhibit  no  small  share  of  talent  and  d 
mination.  In  Overbury's  Wife,  observes  Mr.  Ne\e,  **  the  sentiments,  uia 
and  obser\ations  with  which  it  alMHinds,  are  such  as  a  cnn.sideralde  e\|HTieDC 
a  correct  judiznient  on  mankind  alone  could  furnish.  The  topics  of  ji*alousy 
of  the  credit  and  behaviour  of  women,  are  treated  with  great  truth,  delicac; 
perspicuity.  The  nice  distinctions  of  moral  rharacter,  and  the  pattern  of  ffi 
excellence  here  drawn,  contrasted  as  thev  were  with  the  heinous  and  tlaizrant 
mitiesof  the  Countess  of  Essex,  rendered  this  poem  extremely  popular,  win 
ingenious  author  was  no  iiiore.*'^  The  prose  characters,  though  rathe 
antithetical  in  theirstyle,  ant  drawn  with  a  masterly  hand,  and  are  e\ideni 
ri;sult  of  {MTsonal  observation. 

Numerous  imitations  of  both  were  soon  brou'jht  forward;  in  lOM  app 
**The  llushand.  A  p(N*me  expressed  in  a  eomphMf  man;**  small  ^^n  :  ai 
lOlO,  **  A  seU'ct   Second  Husband  for   Sir  Thomas  Overburie'*  Wife;  b 

•  Fiinir\  \\  i.rl'u.H,  p.  .rio 

t  "The  Ftiiii  niir%i*  of  I 'iisaSomlrs,"  I5!»5,  nii«l  "'A   Cavint  fur  rtmimoH  CurMrlur*  viil^arrly 
rii;nhniiit. »« I  fiirerh>  Tluiiim<.  Ihrmaii.  K-n  **     \'ri\7 

X  Thrcv  tMliiiniii  wiii*  pmh.ihly  piibliHliftl  in  I0I4  ;  i>*r  ^fr.  rjipfl,  in  hin  Pn>lii«inii«,  H«o,  iMicicr* 
Kw>,  niid  (ini>   io  4ii>,  mhImI  in  tlu*  iilU-pii^i*  to  >»<>  (iiv  fourth.    N  idc  lili»H'tf  ciiition,  vl  the  XlicnM 
t;mphy,  p.  2jR.  nnd  OnMjM  Litcniria    »i»l.  y.  p.  .'tti'l. 

$  CurM>r)  HimarkH  on  Anrit-nt  K  ii;li4h  I'ik-I",  \7H)  p  ^.  il  hvi. 
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lulclileue  Widow:*-  small  8vo;  which  were  followed  by  many  others.    The 

C  characters  established  a  still  more  durable  precedent,  for  they  continued  to 
a  favourite  mode  of  composition  for  better  than  a  century.  Of  these  the 
■oat  iminediate  oflspring  were,  **  Satyrical  Characters*'  by  John  Stephens,  8vo, 
M15,  and  **  The  Good  and  the  Badde,  or  Description  of  the  Worthies  and  Un-^ 
poiihies  of  this  Age.  Where  the  Best  may  see  their  Graces,  and  the  Worst 
fcctfue  their  Basenesse,"  by  Nicholas  Breton,  4to.  1616.  Perhaps  the  most 
raluabie  collection  of  characters  previous  to  the  year  1700,  is  that  published  by 
Ibhop  Earle,  in  1628,  under  the  title  of  Microcosmograpliy,  and  which  may  be 
maidered  as  a  pretty  faithful  delineation  of  many  classes  of  characters  as  they 
BKiated  during  the  close  of  the  sixteenth,  and  commencement  of  the  seventeenth, 
tury,* 

One  of  the  earliest  attempts  at  miscellaneous  Essay-writing,  since  become  a 
t  fashionable  and  popular  species  of  literary  composition,  may  likewise  very 
prtly  be  ascribed  to  a  similar  epoch.  In  1601,  Thomas  Wright  published  in 
■Mil  octavo  a  collection  of  Essays,  on  various  subjects,  which  he  entitled  *'Tho 
flMions  of  the  Minde.*'  This  volume,  consisting  of  336  pages  independent  of  the 
pRface,  was  re-issued  from  the  press  in  1604,  enlarged  by  nearly  as  much  more 
•■tier,  and  in  quarto  form;  and  a  third  edition  in  the  same  size  appeared  in  1621. 

The  work  is  divided  into  six  books,  and,  from  the  specimens  which  we  have 
aeea,  is  undoubtedly  the  production  of  a  practised  pen  and  discerning  mind.  It  is 
tned  by  Mr.  Uaslewood, 

*'  An  tmoting  and  iostruclive  collection  of  philosophical  essays,  upon  (be  coslomary  pursuits  of 
^mliid;'*  and  he  adds,  *'  though  a  relaxation  of  manners  succeeded  the  gloomy  history  of  the 
Ml,  and  the  abolishing  of  the  dark  cells  of  superslition  ;  it  was  long  before  the  moralist  ventured 
either  example  or  precept  from  any  other  source  than  Scripture  and  the  writings  of  the 
Genius  run  riot  in  some  instances  from  excess  of  liberty,  but  the  calm,  rational,  and 
1  etsayiti  was  a  character  unknown.  In  the  present  work  there  are  passages  that  possess 
piineoosiderable  portion  of  ease,  spirit,  and  freedom,  divcrsiOed  with  character  and  anecdote  that 
pife  ibe  author  mingled  with  the  world  to  advantage ;  and  could  occasionally  lighten  the  here- 
^■ry  shackles  that  burthened  the  moral  and  philosophical  writer. "f 

It  is,  however,  to  the  profound  genius  of  Lord  Bacon  that  we  must  attribute 
le  earliest  legitimate  specimen  of  essay-writing  in  this  country;  for  though  his 
'EMays  on  Councils,  Civil  and  Moral,**  were  not  completed  until  1612,  the  first 
irt  of  them  was  printed  in  1597 ;  and  in  the  intended  dedication  to  Prince  Henry 
fthis  second  edition,  he  assigns  his  reason  for  adopting  the  term  essay.  *'  To 
rrile  just  treatises,**  he  observes,  **  requires  leisure  in  the  writer,  and  leisure  in 
hB  reader,  and  therefore  are  not  so  fit,  neither  in  your  Highness*s  princely  affairs, 
in  regard  of  my  continual  service,  which  is  the  cause  that  hath  made  me 
to  write  certain  brief  notes,  sot  down  rather  significantly  than  curiously, 
diich  I  have  called  Essays.  The  word  is  late,  but  the  thing  is  ancient;  for 
a*s  Epistles  to  Lucilius,  if  you  mark  them  well,  are  but  essays,  that  is,  dis- 
meditations,  though  conveyed  in  the  form  of  epistles.** :{:  This  invaluable 
,  in  a  moral  and  prudential  light,  perhaps  the  most  useful  which  any  Eng- 
tah  author  has  left  to  posterity,  has  been  the  fnn'tful  parent  of  a  more  extensive 
■ries  of  similar.productions,  collectively  or  periodically  published,  than  any  other 
joontry  can  exhibit. 

The  age  of  Shakspeare  was  fertile,  also,  in  what  may  be  termed  Parlour-window 
■itcellanies;  books  whose  aim  was  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  idle,  the  dis- 
IfMited,  and  the  gossipping,  by  intermingling;  with  the  admonitions  of  the  sage  a 
nore  than  usual  share  of  wit,  narrative,  and  anecdote.  Two  of  these,  as  exeni- 
^arsof  the  whole  class,  it  may  be  necessary  to  notice.  In  1589,  Leonard  Wright 
published  **A  Display  of  dutie,  dect  with  sage  sayings,  pythie  sentences,  and  pro- 

*  For  an  arcurate  Catalojzxie  of  tho  vnrlous  WritcTi  of  Characters  to  tlie  year  1700,  consult  Bliss's 

SiciMi  of  Earltf's  Mirroco<*moiiraphy.  1811. 

7  Ottsora  Literaria,  toI.  ix.  p.  108.  %  Pacm/s  Works,  1710,  tqI.  it.  p.  501. 
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per  similics  :  Pleasant  to  rcadc,  dolif^htfull  to  heare,  and  profitable  to  prarti^f 
a  collection  which  Mr.  Haslewod  calls  '*  an  early  and  pleasing  Apecimeo"  nlthii 
species  of  misrella neons  writing.  It  contains  observations  and  friendly  hintfl  at 
all  the  principal  circumstances  and  events  of  life ;  **  certaino  necessaric  rules  both 
pleasant  and  profitable  for  preventing  of  sicknesse,  and  preserving  of  health: 
resrribed  by  Dr.  Dyel,  Dr.  Quiet,  and  Dr.  Merryman;"  and  concludes  vik 
**certaine  pretty  notes  and  pleasant  conceits,  delightful  to  many,  and  hurtfoilli 
none."     The  author  closes 

**  A  friciidly  advert Uement  touching  mairiagc,**  by  enumerating  llie  infeUcltlet  of  the  man  tli 
marries  a  threw,  where  *^  hee  shall  lindc  compact  in  a  Utile  flesh,  a  great  number  of  Ivoncsto 
hard  to  digest. — And  therefore/'  adds  he,  "  some  do  thhike  wedlocketo  be  that  same  purcalMii. 
which  some  learned  divines  have  so  long  contended  about,  or  a  sharp  penance  In  bring  sioaiAi 
men  to  heaven.  A  merry  fellow  hearing  a  preacher  say  in  bis  sermon,  that  wbosoe%er  womMIi 
saved,  must  talie  up  and  beare  his  cross,  ran  straight  to  bis  wife,  and  cast  her  upon  bis  back. 

"  Finally,  he  that  will  live  quiet  in  wedlocke,  must  be  courteous  in  speech,  rheareful  ioesi^ 
tinancc,  provident  for  his  house,  carcfull  to  traine  up  his  children  in  vertue,  and  patient  in  bem| 
the  inGrmiliesof  his  wife.  Let  all  the  keyes  hang  at  her  girdle,  only  the  purse  at  his  o«d.  Hi 
must  also  be  voide  of  Jelosie,  which  is  a  vanity  to  ihinke,  and  more  folly  to  suspect.  For  e^tte  i 
needeth  not,  or  boolcth  not,and  to  be  Jelious  without  a  cause  is  the  neit  way  to  have  a  caufc. 

^  ThiA  is  the  only  way,  to  make  a  woman  dum : 
To  sit  and  sroylc  and  laugh  her  out,  and  not  a  word,  but  mum.**  * 

In  1000,  appean^d  the  first  edition  of*' The  Golden-prove,  moralized  in  thm 
books :  A  worke  very  necessary  for  all  such  as  would  know  how  to  f:o\cni 
themselves,  their  houses,  or  their  rountrey.  Made  by  W.  Vaiighan,  Ma»ter  d 
Aries,  and  Graduate  in  the  Civill  Law."  A  second  edition,  **  reviewed  a ndenlaifri 
by  the  Authour,"  was  printed  in  1608. 

Each  book  of  this  work,  which  displays  considerable  knowledge  both  of  lilcffr 
tun?  and  of  mankind,  is  divided,  after  a  ridiculous  fashion  of  the  lime,  intoplattllk 
and  these  ai.ain  into  chapters.  The  first  hook,  on  the  Supreme  Bein;;.  and  m 
man,  contains  eleven  plants,  and  eijzhty-four  chapters  ;  the  second,  on  domeftk 
and  pri\ate  dutirs,  (i\e  plants,  and  thirty  chapters;  and  the  third,  u|ion  til 
commonwenllh,  nine  plants  and  sev(*nly-t>vo  chapters. 

Great  extent  of  reading,  and  nuich  injienuity  in  application,  are  discoverable ■ 
\\\c  Golden  Gro fie,  sivcom\mn\od  by  many  curious  tales,  and  b>ral  am'cdtili'*.  I 
is  one  of  the  books,  also,  which  has  thrown  li^ht  upon  the  manners  ami  di^ersiNI 
of  its  nse,  and  will  hereafter  be  quoted  on  this  account,  Vau^han,  tliousli  ki 
professes  himself  attached  to  pcielry  from  his  earliest  days,  and  has  dc^olrfl 
chapter  to  its  praise,  was  too  nnich  of  the  puritan  to  tobTate  the  stave.  asaM 
which  he  invei«zhs  with  more  acrimony  than  discrimination.  Tliepasages  mM 
allude  to  our  old  English  po<3ts,  we  shall  throw  t<i|:ether,  as  a  s|>eciiueo  ofhii 
style  and  composition. 

'*  .leflVry  Chaucer,  the  English  poet,  was  In  great  account  with  King  Richard  the  ScnMid,  lAi 
gaTo  him  in  reward  of  his  poems,  the  mannour  of  Newclme  in  Oxfordshire. — King  Hev) 
eighth,  her  lale  .Maiesiirs  father,  for  a  few  psalms  of  David  turned  into  English  mrcter  by 
made  him  groome  of  his  privie  chamber,  and  rewarded  him  with  many  great  gUlcs 
Moreover,  hee  made  Sir  Thomas  More  l^rd  Chauncelour  of  this  realme,  whotc  poetkiH 
are  as  yet  in  great  regarde. — Qucene  Elizabeth  made  Doctour  Haddon,  beyng  a  pocC,  MartV^ 
the  Requests. — Neither  is  our  owne  age  altogether  to  be  dispraysed.  Sir  I'bilip  S^doey  eiflH 
all  our  English  poets,  in  rareness  of  stile  and  matter.  King  James,  our  dread  So^enilgw,ii 
now  ralgneth,  is  a  notable  poet,  and  bath  lately  set  out  most  learned  poems,  to  the  adniralMil 
all  his  subjects. 

**  Oiadly  I  couUI  go  forward  in  this  subject ,  which  in  my  stripling  )eeres  pleawil  me 
olhers,  were  it  not  1  delight  to  bee  briefc  :  and  that  Sir  Ptiiiip  Sydney  hath  so  suflkrieiilh 
it  in  his  Apology  of  Poetry ;  and  if  I  should  proceede  further  in  the  commendation  thrmf. 
|uc\er  1  write  would  be  eciipscil  with  the  glory  of  his  golden  clo(|uence.    Wherefore,  1  sia;  a;!^ 

*  Braikh  llibliosraplicp^  N<>.  VI    p.  4U,G1. 
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B  ihh  place,  earnestly  becsechiog  all  genllemen,  of  wbai  qualitie  loever  Uicy  bee,  to  advaunce 
Mlrie,  or  at  least  to  admire  it,  and  not  bee  so  baslie  sbamefully  to  abuse  that,  which  they  may 
•oesdy  and  lawfully  oblayne."  * 

We  shall  conclude  these  observations  on  the  miscellaneous  literature  of 
(bakspeares  time,  by  noticing  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  Facetiae,  the  pro- 
hKtion  of  an  author  who  may  be  termed,  in  allusion  to  this  jeu  d*esprit,  the 
labelais  of  England.  Had  the  subject  of  this  satire  been  less  exceptionable 
m  its  nature,  the  popularity  which  it  acquired  for  a  season  might  have  been 
permanent ;  but  its  grossness  is  such  as  not  to  admit  of  adequate  atonement 
w  any  portion  of  wit,  however  poignant.  It  is  entitled  '*  A  New  Discourse 
m  a  Stale  Subject,  called  the  Metamorphosis  of  Ajax.  Written  by  Misacmos 
b  his  friend  and  cosin  Philostilpnos/'  London,  1596,  and  is  said  to  have 
iriginated  from  the  authors  invention  of  a  water-closet  for  his  house  at  Kelk- 
itOD.  -f  The  conceit,  or  pun  lipon  the  word  Ajax,  or  a  jakesj  appears  to  have 
keen  a  familiar  joke  of  the  time,  and  had  been  previously  introduced  by  Shak- 

E»re  in  his  Love's  Labour  s  Lost,  when  Costard  tells  Sir  Nathaniel,  the 
rale,  on  his  failure  in  the  character  of  Alexander,  *^  you  will  be  scraped 
eot  of  the  painted  cloth  for  this:  your  lion,  that  holds  his  poU-ax  sittint; 
ee  a  close-stool,  will  be  given  to  A-jax :  he  will  be  the  ninth  worthy." 
Act  v.  sc.  2.  A  similar  allusion  is  to  be  found  in  Camden  and  Ben  Jonson. 
The  Metamorphosis,  for  which  Sir  John  published  a  witty  apology,  under 
fl»  appellation  of  *'  An  Anatomic  of  the  Metamorphosed  Ajax,"  abounds  with 
^amour  and  sarcastic  satire,  and  is  valuable  as  an  illustration  of  the  domestic 
paoners  of  the  age.  Either  from  its  indecency,  however,  or  its  severity  upon 
war  courtiers,  the  facetious  author  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Elizabeth,  and 
m$  banished  for  some  time  from  her  presence.  It  is  probably  to  the  latter 
iRise  that  his  exile  is  to  be  attributed ;  for  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  knight 
if  his   friend,  Mr.  Robert  Markham,  and  dated  1508,  he  says  : — 

*'  Since  your  departure  from  hence,  you  have  been  spoke  of,  and  with  no  Hi  will,  both  by  Ihe 
Met  and  the  Queene  herself.  Your  book  is  almosle  forgiven,  and  1  may  say  forgotten  ;  bul  not 
m  iU  lack  of  wil  or  satyr.  Those  whome  you  reared  moste  are  now  bosoming  themselves  in  the 
QMeoe*s  grace ;  and  tho'  her  Highncssc  signified  displeasure  in  oulwarde  sortc,  yet  did  she  like 
ItBiarrowe  of  your  booke.  Your  great  enemyc,  Sir  James,  did  once  mention  the  Star-Chamber, 
jour  good  esteeroe  in  better  mindes  outdid  his  endeavours,  and  all  is  silente  again.  The 
b  minded  to  take  you  to  her  favour,  but  she  sweareth  that  she  believes  you  will  make  epi- 
and  write  nu'sacmoM  again  on  her  and  all  the  courte;  she  hath  been  heard  to  say,  *  that 
poet,  ber  godson,  must  not  come  to  Greenwich,  till  he  hath  grown  solier,  and  leaveth  the 
fportcs  and  froUcks.'    She  did  conceive  much  disquiet  on  being  tolde  you  had  aimed  a  sbafle 

The  genius  of  Harrington  was  destined  to  revive,  with  additional  vigour, 
I  the  person  of  Swift,  who,  to  an  equal  share  of  physical  impurity,  united 
richer  and  more  fertile  vein  of  coarse  humour  and  caustic  satire. 
That  Shakspeare  was  well  acquainted  with  the  various  works  which  we 
noticed  in  this  class  of  literature,  and  probably  with  most  of  their 
there  is  much  reason  to  infer.  We  have  already  found  §  that  he 
justly  offended  with  Robert  Green,  for  the  notice  which  he  was  pleased  to 
of  him  in  his^^Groafs  Worth  of  Witte  bought  with  a  Million  of  Repentance,*' 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  philippics  of  Gosson  and  Stubl>es,  being 
Mintediy  directed  against  the  stage,  would  excite  his  curiosity,  and  occasionally 
his  indignation.  The  very  popular  satires  also  of  Nash  and  Decker 
t  necessarily  have  attracted  his  notice,  nor  could  a  mind  so  excursive  as 
Iria,  have  neglected  to  cull  from  the  varied  store  which  the  numerous  mis- 
pellanies,   characters,  and  essays  of  tlie  age  presented  to  his  view.    It  can 

*  KriiMb  BihliOKniph'>r,  No.  Vlil.  p.  272.  t  Nngae  Antiquv.  vol.  i.  p.  xi.  cdiL  18(M. 

X  Idem,  wL  i.  p.  ia9,i40.  $  Pari  11.  cUap.  1. 
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be  no  difllcuU  task  to  cpnceive  tho  delight,  and  the  niental  profit,  w 
a  genius  such  as  Shakspeare*s,  of  which  one  characteristic  is  iU  fertilil 
aphoristic  precept,  must  have  derived  from  the  study  of  Lord  Bacon's  Ei 
The  apothegmatic  treasures  of  Sliakspeare  have  been  lately  condensed 
a  single  volume  by  the  judgment  and  industry  of  Mr.  LofR,  and  it  m 
safely  affirmed,  that  no  uninspired  works,  either  in  our  own  or  any  < 
language,  can  be  produced,  however  bulky  or  voluminous,  which  confa 
richer  mine  of  pieceptive  wisdom  than  may  be  found  in  those  two  boo 
the  phiiosoplier  and  the  poet,  tlie  Essays  of  Bacon,  and  tlic  Apborisa 
Shakspeare. 


CHAPTER  III. 

View  or  Romantic  Literature  during  the  Age  or  Shakspeare— Shakfpeare's  Attachuieac  to,  ■■ 

of,  Romancea,  Tales,  and  Ballads. 

That  a  considerable,  and  perhap<<  the  greater,  portion  of  Shakspe 
Library  consisted  of  Romances  and  Tales,  we  have  already  mentiooe 
a  conclusion  '.fully  warranted,  from  the  extensive  use  which  he  lias  mai 
them  in  his  dramatic  works.  What  tho  precious  tomes  s|M^citicalty  ' 
which  covered  his  shelves,  we  have  now  no  means  of  positively  ascerUii 
but  it  is  evident  that  we  shall  make  a  near  approximation  to  tlie  ti 
if  we  can  bring  forward  the  library  of  a  contemfHtrary  collector  of  ron 
literature,  and  at  the  same  time  contemporary  authority  for  the  romances 
most   in   vogue. 

Now  it  fortunately  happc^ns,  that  we  have  not  only  a  few  curious  desrripl 
by  the  most  unexreptionahle  autliors  of  the  mgns  of  ElizaMh  and  James,  o 
popular  Reading  of  their  day,  hut  we  imssess  also  a  ratalo'iue  of  the  roUectio 
one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  hoarders  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  %m 
branches  of  romantic  lore;  a  durument  which  may  l>e  considertH],  in  fac 
placing  within  our  \iew  a  kind  of  fac-simile  of  this,  the  most  copious  d«*|iarti 
of  Shaks|)eare*s  book  boudoir. 

The  interesting  detail  lias  Invn  given  us  by  Lamtham,  in  his  **  AcciHint  o 
Queen's  Entertainment  at  Killiiii.'>vorth  CasUe,  l/>7«0.**  The  author  is  descri 
the  Storial  Show  by  a  procession  of  the  t]o\entry  men,  in  celebration  of] 
Tuesday,  when  he  suddenly  exclaims,-^''  Itut  aware,  keep  bak,  make  roomn 
iMvr  thev  cum, 

'*  And  fjfrft  Captain  Coi,  an  old  man  1  promiz  yoo ;  by  prores«ion  a  Ma»on,  aud  IInI 
fkilfull ;  very  cuniihiK  in  rrns,  and  hardy  at  Oavin  ;  fur  his  (on-sikord  hantcs  at  hix  UMii 
great  ovenigbt  hath  he  in  inatlors  (»r»turie  :  For  az  for  Kine  Arlhurz  IXH>k,  lluon  of  Hm4 
tbefoour  ions  of  Aynion,  Hcvys  of  ILimpton,  The  Squyre  of  lo  decree.  The  knight  of  Cm 
and  Ihe  Lady  FaKucll,  Fredcrirk  of  <iene.  Syr  Eulanioniir,  Syr  Tryamootir,  Syr  Laio«dl 
Iscnbras,  Syr  Oawyn,  Olyver  of  Ihc  Casll,  Lucres  and  Curiahi<,  Virgirs  Life,  ihe  CaMi  of  L 
the  Wido  hdyth,  Ihe  king  and  the  Tanner,  Frier  Koiis,  lluwIcKlas,  Uargantua.  KoM 
Adam  Bel,  Clim  of  Ihe  Tjou^h  and  Uillinni  of  Ciouihley.  ihe  ChuH  and  the  Bunt.  Uie: 
Wl^  Masters,  the  Wife  lapt  in  a  Morels  Skin,  the  Sak  full  of  Nuc/.  the  Seargeaiint  that  hi 
a  Fryar,  Skogan,  Collyn  Cluut,  the  Fryar  and  Ihe  Hoy,  Klynor  Unmmins,  and  ihe  Moili 
Blaid,  wiih  many  moe  then  I  rehcarz  heere ;  I  t>elieve  hce  hnvo  them  all  at  his  tinsers  eodi. 

**  Then  In  Philosophy,  tnith  morall  ami  naturall,  1  ihink  liee  be  az  naturally  o«crsem  :  I 
P«»etrie  and  Aslronomie,  and  oolher  hid  Srieurez,  az  I  may  ^esse  by  Ihe  onibcrty  of  bi«l^ 
whearof  part,  az  1  remember,  The  Shepherdz  ka'.ender.  The  Ship  of  Fodi,  Daniea  Dn 
|{^  Uoufcc  of  Fortuue,  Slans  pucr  ad  Mcnsam,  The  by  way  to  Ihc  Spitl-house,  JuUaa  of  B 
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•vi*t  Tetlamenl,  Ibe  Castle  or  Love,  the  Boogct  of  Demannds,  the  Hundred  Mcry  Taicz,  tbe 
Btok  of  RiddeU,  Ibe  Seaveo  Sororz  of  Wemen,  ibe  prooiid  Wives  Paler  Noster,  the  Chapman  of 
a  PcBewortb  of  Wit:  Reside  bis  Auncieni  Playz,  Yooth  and  Cbaritee,  Hiltslcorner,  Sugizee, 
iB^ci^i^  Poverly.  and  herewith  Doctor  Boords  Hreviary  of  Health.  What  should  1  rehearz  heer, 
viat  a  boDcb  of  Ballets  and  Songs,  all  auncient ;  as  Broom  broom  on  Hill,  So  Wo  iz  me  begnn, 
imy  lo.  Over  a  Whinny  Meg,  Hey  ding  a  ding,  Bony  lass  upon  a  green,  My  bony  on  gave  me  a 
ick«  By  a  bank  as  1  lay  :  and  a  hundred  more  he  hnlh  fair  wrapt  up  in  parchment,  and  bound 
with  a  whip  cord.  And  az  for  Almanacks  of  Anliquitee  (a  point  for  Ephemeridees),  1  ween  be 
sheaw  from  Jazper  Laet  of  Antwarp  unto  Nostradam  ofFrauns,  and  thens  unto  oour  John 
of  Salsbury.  To  stay  yee  no  longer  heerein,!  dare  say  bee  hath  az  fair  a  Library  for 
Sciencez,  and  az  many  goodly  monuments  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  and  at  after  noonz  can 
talk  az  much  without  liook,  az  ony  inholder  betwiit  Brainford  and  Bagshot,  what  degree 
laever  he  be.'*  * 

Of  tbe  library  of  this  military  bibliomaniac,  who  is  represented  as  ''marching  on  valiantly 
More,  clean  trust  and  gartered  above  the  knee,  all  fresh  in  a  velvet  cap,  flourishing  with  his  ton 
fvord,'*  Mr.  Dibdin  has  appreciated  the  value  when  he  declares,  that  he  should  have  preferred  it 
laibe  eilensive  collection  of  the  once  Celebrated  magician.  Dr.  Dee.  "  How  many,'*  he  observes, 
'*  ofDee^s  magical  books  be  had  exchanged  for  the  pleas.inter  magic  of  Old  Ballads  and  Romances, 
I  will  not  lake  upon  me  to  say :  but  that  this  said  bibliomaniacal  Captain  had  a  library,  which, 
ifco  from  Mr.  Lanebam's  imperfect  description  of  it,  1  should  have  preferred  to  tbe  four  Iboa- 
flMd  volumes  of  Dr.  John  Dee,  is  most  unquestionable." 

He  theo  adds  in  a  note,  in  reference  to  the  "Bunch  of  Ballads  and  Songs,  all  auncient: — fair 
vtapt  up  In  parchment,  and  bound  with  a  whip  cord  !'*  "  it  is  no  wonder  that  Ritson,  in  tbe 
itoarical  assay  preGied  to  his  collection  of  Scottish  Songs,  should  speak  of  some  of  these  bal- 
Mfwiih  a  zest,  as  if  he  would  have  sacrificed  half  his  library  to  untie  the  said  '  whip  cord*  packet. 
HM  eqoally  joyous,  I  ween,  would  my  friend  Mr.  R.  H.  Evqns,  ofl^ail-Mall,  have  been — during 
Ikaditorlal  labors  in  publishing  a  new  edition  of  his  father's  collection  of  Ballads — (an  edition, 
%fte  by,  which  gives  us  more  of  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  Cotean  Collection  than  any  with  which 
liB  acquainted) — equally  joyous  would  Mr.  Evans  have  been,  to  have  had  the  inspection  of  some 
*  bonny*  songs.  The  late  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  of  never-dying  bibliomanical  celebrity, 
have  parted  with  half  the  insignia  of  his  order  or  the  Garter,  to  have  obtained  clean  original 
of  these  fascinating  elfusiuns !  "  f 


Though  the  Romances  and  Ballads  in  Captain  Cox's  Library  are  truly  termed 
'*•  ancient,"  yet  it  appears,  from  unquestionable  contemporary  authority,  that 
romances,  either  in  their  original  dress  or  somewhat  modernised,  were  still 
g  to  the  harp,  in  Shakspeare^s  days,  as  well  in  the  halls  of  the  nobility  and 

Ctry,  as  in  the  streets  and  ale-houses,  for  the  recreation  of  the  multitude:  thus 
lenham,  in  bis  *'  Arte  of  English  Poesie,'*  published  in  1589,  speaking  of  his- 
loricah  poetry  adapted  to  the  voice ,  says, 

*^  We  oar  selves  who  complied  this  treatise  have!  written  for  pleasure  a  little  brief  Romance  or 
Mitaricali  ditty  in  tbe  English  tong  of  tbe  Isle  of  Great  Briiame  in  short  and  long  meetres,  and 
hf  feteachet  or  divisions  to  l>e  more  commodiously  song  to  the  barpe  in  places  of  assembly,  where 
im  iomiMny  shal  be  desirous  to  beare  of  old  adventures  and  reliaunces  of  noble  knights  in  timet 
at  are  those  of  Ring  Arthur  and  his  knights  of  the  round  table.  Sir  BevyM  of  Sauikampion, 
of  Wantieie  And  others  like ;"  and  be  aflervirards  notices  tbe  ''blind  harpers  or  such  like 
mlnltrds  that  give  a  fit  of  mirth  for  a  groat,  their  matters  being  for  tbe  most  part  stories 
•M  time,  as  the  tale  of  Sir  Topaz,  the  reportes  of  Bevi^  of  Siouthamplon,  Guy  of  Warwieke, 
BtM,  and  Ctymme  of  tbe  Clough^  and  SUch  other  old  Romances  or  historical!  rimes,  made 
ly  for  recreation  of  tbe  common  people  at  Christmasse  diners  and  bride  ales,  and  in  ta? emet 
ale-bouses,  and  such  other  places  of  base  resort. '*t 


Hshop  Hall,  likewise,  in  his  Satires  printed  in  1598,  alluding  to  the  tales 
ftatljy 

**  la  chimney-corners  smokM  with  winter  firea, 
To  read  and  rock  asleep  our  drowsy  sires,'* 


*  Nichols's  ProfrcMet,  vol  L    Laneham'M  Liettpr,  p.  34 — 36. 

t  Dibdin'*  Bttrfiofrapbiral  Romance,  p.  349, 360,  and  note 

t  PuttanhMn't  Arte  of  English  Poesie,  reprint  of  1811,  p.  33,  69. 
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rxclaiins, — 

**  No  mnn  his  threshold  hetter  knowes,  than  I 
Brute's  Grst  arrival,  and  first  victory ; 
St.  Ceorge's  sorrel,  or  his  crosse  ol'  blood, 
Arthur's  round  l>oar<l,  or  Caledonian  ^ood, 
Or  holy  battles  orbold  Charlemaine, 
What  were  his  knights  did  Salem's  siege  maintaine: 
How  the  mad  rival  of  I'airc  Angelica 
Was  physick'd  from  the  ucw-fuund  paradise !  * 

and  even  so  late  as  Burton,  who  finished  his  interesting  work  just  prerioat  to 
our  great  poefs  decease,  we  have  suHicient  testimony  that  the  major  part  of  our 
gentry  was  employed  in  the  perusal  of  these  seductive  narratives :  *'  If  they  rrti 
a  book  at  any  time/*  remarks  this  eccentric  writer,  **  *tis  an  English  Chronic^ 
Sr.  Huon  of  Bordeaux,  Amadis  de  Gaul,  etc. ;  and  subsequently,  in  depicting  tha 
inamoratoes  of  the  day,  he  accuses  them  of  *' reading  nothing  but  play  books,  idb 
|)oems,  jests,  Amadis  de  Gaul,  the  Knight  of  the  Sun,  the  Seven  CIuiii|»oM| 
Palmerin  de  Oliva,  Huon  of  Bordeaux,  etc."f 

These  contemporary  authorities  prove,  to  a  certain  extent,  what  mere  com 
dered  the  most  popular  romances  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  ;  but  i 
will  be  satisfactory  to  enquire  a  little  more  minutely  into  this  branch  of  literatuie. 

The  origin  of  the  metrical  Romance  may  be  traced  to  the  fostering  influeoet 
of  our  early  Norman  monarchs,  who  cultivated  with  great  ardour  the  FmA 
language ;  and  it  was  from  the  courts  of  these  sovereigns  that  the  French  tbc^ 
selves  derived  the  first  romances  in  their  own  tongue.  ±  The  gratification  feidl* 
ing  from  the  recital  or  chaunting  of  these  metrical  tales  was  then  confined,  aal 
continued  to  be  for  some  centuries,  to  the  mansions  of  the  great,  owing  to  tht 
vast  expense  of  maintaining  or  rewarding  the  minstrels  with  whom,  at  thattioH^ 
a  knowledge  of  these  splendid  fictions  exclusively  rested.  No  sooner,  hovevcfi 
was  the  art  of  printing  discoven'd,  than  the  wonders  of  romance  wore  throvi 
open  to  the  eager  curiosity  of  the  public,  and  the  presses  of  Caxton  and  Wiakia 
de  Worde  groaned  imder  the  production  of  prose  versions  from  the  romantic  poesf 
of  the  Anglo-Norman  bards. 

So  fascinating  were  the  wild  incidents  and  machinery  of  these  volumes,  aad  lo 
rapid  was  their  consequent  circulation,  that  neither  the  varied  learning  nor  the 
theological  polemics  of  the  succeeding  age,  availed  to  interrupt  their  progm*; 
and  it  was  not  luitil  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  tin*  feili 
of  the  knight  and  the  spells  of  the  enchanter  ceased  to  astonish  and  exhilarate  tM 
halls  of  our  fathers. 

In  the  \v  hole  course  of  this  extensiv<>  cancer,  from  the  era  of  the  conquest  to  tka 
ap^  nf  Milton,  a  poet  whose  youth,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  was  nourished  **aiDM 
those  lofty  fables  and  romances,  which  nH'ount,  in  sublime  cantos,  the  deedf  ii 
knighthood,**  perhaps  no  {MTiod  can  be  mentioned  in  vibich  a  greater  love  of 
romantic  fiction  existed,  than  that  which  marks  the  reign  of  Elizabeth;  and  thii, 
too,  notwithstanding  the  impnnenient  of  taste,  and  the  progn*S9  of  classical 
learning;  for  though  the  national  credulity  had  been  chastened  by  the  cradnal 
etforts  of  reason  and  science,  vet  was  the  daring  imauerv  of  romance  still  the 
favourite  resource  of  the  bard  and  the  novelist,  >\ho,  skilfully  blending  its  polnl 
umizir  with  the  colder  but  now  fashionable  fictions  of  pauan  antiquity,  flung  i^ 
creasing  splendour  o\er  the  union,  and  ga\e  that  permanency  of  attraction  vhirll 
only  the  peculiar  and  unfettered  genius  of  the  Kli/ahrthan  era  coiihl  lM*stow. 

Confining  ours4*hes  at  present,  however,  rhielly  to  the  consideration  of  tbt* 
pro.M*  romance,  we  may  obs<Tve,  that  five  distinct  classes  of  it  wert*  pn*v al«*nt  in 
the  age  of  Shaks|N'are,  which  we  may  designate  by  the  apfM^lations  of  Anslo- 
Ntirinan,  Oriental,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Pastoral  Ilomnnce. 

•  rhiilfnf-r*^  K.14IM1  l><»ots,  \n\.y.  i>.  2S3,  col.  S  f  Ai^tnm^  of  Melancholy,  Mcli  c<l.i.  p.  M,  1?^ 

^  S<*t*  Klli^'k  SfMH  inif  111  of  Ririv  KiidiMli  Mclrira!  KomaiicrN,  \ol.  1.     litlnKfiictinn,  p.  TS ;  aud  the  M^ 
dv  la  ltuc*>  Di»M'rialiuot  oii  the  Angio-Nommn  prtcH.  Arrliw^lngia.  ^ol  xii.  ni.ti  Jt\u. 
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I'nder  the  first  of  those  titles,  the  Anglo-Norman,  we  include  all  those  productions 
which  have  been  formed  on  the  metrical  romances  of  the  feudal  or  Anglo-Norman 
period,  and  to  which  the  terms  Gothic  or  Chivalric  have  been  commonly,  though  not 
exclusively,  applied.  These  are  blended  not  only  with  much  classical  fiction,  but 
with  a  large  portion  of  oriental  fable,  derived  from  our  commerce  with  the  East 
during  the  period  of  the  Crusades,  and  are  principally  occupied  either  in  relating 
the  achievements  of  Arthur,  Charlemagne,  and  the  knights  engaged  in  the  holy 
wars,  or  in  chivalarising,  if  we  may  use  the  word,  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  or  in 
apanding  the  wonders  of  oriental  machinery. 

The  most  popular  prose  romance  of  this  class  was  undoubtedly  **  La  Morte 
fArthur/'  translated  from  various  French  romances  by  Sir  Thomas  Malory, 
nd  printed  by  Caxton  in  148fi,  a  work  which  includes  in  a  condensed  form 
ke  most  celebrated  achievements  of  the  knights  of  the  Round  Table.*  This 
*'aoble  and  joyous  book,**  as  it  is  termed  by  its  venerable  printer,  was  the 
Might  of  our  ancestors  until  the  age  of  Charles  the  First ;  and  in  no  period  more 
Mdedly  so  than  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  probably  there  were  few  lordly 
MQsions  without  a  copy  of  this  seducing  tome,  either  in  the  great  hall  cr  in  the 
Mes  bower.  Such  were  its  fascinations,  indeed,  as  to  excite  the  apprehensions, 
Md  call  forth  the  indignant  and  somewhat  puritanical  strictures  of  Ascham  and 
BuLs;  the  former  in  his  **Schoole  Master,*'  1571,  when,  reprobating  the  inordi- 
MIb  attachment  to  books  of  chivalry,  instancing,  as  one  for  example,  Morte 
Irthur,  the  whole  pleasure  of  which  booke,"  he  says,  ^'standeth  in  two  specyall 

Ctes,  in  open  mans  Slaghter  and  bolde  bawdrie :  in  which  booke,  those  be 
ted  the  noblest  knights  that  doe  kill  most  men  without  any  quarrell,  and 
iMiinit  fowlest  adoultries  by  sutlest  shifts ;  as,  Syr  Lancelote  with  the  wife  of 
Hag  Arthure,  his  maister;  Syr  Tristram  with  the  wife  of  King  Marke,  his  uncle: 
ifr  Lameroche  with  the  wife  of  King  Lote,  that  was  his  own  aunte.  This  is 
aod  stuffe  for  wise  men  to  laughe  at,  or  honest  men  to  take  pleasure  at.  Yet  I 
■owe  when  God's  Bible  was  banished  the  court  and  Morte  Arthure  receaved  into 
be  princes  chamber,  what  toyes  the  dayly  reading  of  such  a  booke  may  worke 
I  the  will  of  a  yong  gentleman,  or  a  yong  maide  that  liveth  welthely  and  idlely, 
•me  men  can  judge,  and  honest  men  do  pittie;"f  and  the  latter  declaring  in  his 
WitV  Commonwealth,"  that  *'  as  the  Lord  de  la  Nonne  in  the  sixe  discourse  of 
b  politike  and  military  discourses  censurcth  of  the  bookes  of  Amadis  de  Gaule, 
'bich  he  saith  are  no  less  hurtfuU  to  youth,  than  the  workes  of  Machiavell  to 
Re;  so  these  bookes  are  accordingly  to  be  censured  of,  whose  names  follow ;  Bevis 
r  Hampton,  Guy  of  War^icke,  Arthur  of  the  Round  Table,  etc." 
That  these  strictures  are  too  severe,  and  that  the  consequences  apprehended  by 
bnae  ingenious  scholars  did  not  necessarily  follow,  we  have  the  authority  of 
Dton  to  prove;  who,  so  far  from  deprecating  the  study  of  romances  as  dangerous 
>  morality,  declares  *^  that  even  those  books  proved  to  me  so  many  enticements 
»  the  love  and  stedfast  observation  of  virtue;"^  a  passage  which  appears  to  have 
ladled  in  the  mind  of  a  modern  writer,  a  spirited  defence  of  the  utility  of  these 
ffoductions,  even  at  the  present  day. 

**  There  b  j et  i  point  of  view,*'  he  remarks,  **  in  ^rhich  Romance  may  be  regarded  to  idvan- 
Ife,  even  in Uie  present  age.  The  most  interesting  qualities  in  a  chivalrous  knight,  are  his  high- 
wmtd  ealhosiasra,  and  disinterested  spirit  of  adventure — qualities  to  which,  when  properly  modi- 
iii  aad  directed,  society  owes  its  highest  improvements.  Such  are  the  feelings  of  benevolent 
(cains  yearning  to  diffuse  love  and  peace  and  happiness  among  the  human  race.  The  gorgeous 
rtaionft  of  imagination,  familiar  to  the  enthusiastic  soul,  purify  the  heart  from  selfish  pollutions, 
md  animate  to  great  and  beneficent  aclions.     Indeed,  nothing  great  or  eminently  beneficial  ever 

*  TW  title  of  this  irtt  edition,  as  gathered  from  tlie  prologue  and  colophon,  han  been  that  given  by 
Mr.  Dibdin  :—**  A  Book  op  Tbb  Noble  Hystorybh  of  Kynob  Arthur,  and  of  ccrtejn  of  his  knyglite^. 
Whirhe  h«M>k  wa<  reduced  in  to  en{;ljsho  by  syr  'l^homas  Malory  kii>Kht  and  hf  Pie  devyded  into  xxi 
UoIt«  chapptrtd  and  emprynted,  and  fiinys»hed  in  the  abbey  ffeMimtettre  ike  latt  day  of  July  the 
mrrnj  omr  lord  n.rcce.\xxx\.  folio.** — f)ibdui's  TypograpbicJil  ADtiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  S4I. 

;  A«cfaain'«  Works,  Benuet*s  edit.  p.  254.  %  Tolaod's  Ufe  of  MUtoo,  p.  3fr. 
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has  been  or  can  be  effected  wllhoat  enthnsiasm — witboat  feelings  more  eulled  Uud  the  com- 
deration  of  simple  matter  of  fact  can  produce.  That  Romances  have  a  teodencj  to  odu  li 
enthusiastic  spirit,  we  have  the  evidence  of  fact  in  numerous  instances.  Hereafter,  ire  ikall 
the  great  iMilton  indirectly  bearing  his  lesttmonj  of  admiration  and  gratitude  for  their 
influence.  It  is  of  little  consequence,  comparatively  speaking,  whether  all  the  impreislQ 
be  founded  on  strict  philosophical  truth.  If  the  imagination  be  awalicncd  and  the  heart  ^ 
we  need  give  ourselves  little  concern  about  the  Gnal  result.  The  flrst  object  istoefldti 
Without  power  nothing  can  be  accomplished.  Should  the  heroic  spirit  chance  to  be  ncMl 
reading  Romances,  we  have,  alas !  too  much  occasion  for  that  spirit  even  In  modeni 
wish  to  repress  its  generation.  Since  the  Gallic  hero  has  cast  his  malign  aspect  over  Umi 
it  is  become  almost  as  necessary  to  social  security,  as  during  the  barbarism  of  the  fBodall 
There  is  now  little  danger  of  its  being  directed  to  an  unmieUigibU  purpose. 

'*  Romances,  then,  not  only  merit  attention,  as  enabling  us  to  enter  into  the  feeUngi 
timents  of  our  ancestors, — a  circumstance  in  itself  curious,  and  even  necessary  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  past  ages ;  they  may  still  be  successfully  employed  to  awakes  Ihii 
— to  inspire  genius :  and  when  this  effect  is  produced,  the  power  thus  created  may  be 
to  bear  on  any  point  desired.'** 

The  demand  for  Morte  Arthur,  which  continued  for  nearly  two  centuriei, 
duced  of  course  several  re-impressions:  the  second  issued  from  the 
Winkin  de  Worde  in  1498,  the  colophon  of  which,  as  speciGed  by  He 
singularly  curious. 

'*  Here  is  the  endc  of  the  hoole  boke  of  kjngc  Arthur,  and  of  his  noble  knygtes  of  thai 
table.     That  whaoe  they  were  hoole  togydcr,  ihcre  was  ever  an  c.  and  xi.     And  here  is  Ihij 
of  the  deth  of  Arthur.    1  praye  yoii  all  genlylmen  and  gentylwymmen  that  rede  thys  bokesf  i 
and  hisknygbtes  from  ihe  beginn^nge  to  the  endynge  praye  for  me  whyle  1  am  a  lyue,  thatflsij 
me  good  uUerance.     And  when  1  am  deed,  1  pray  you  all  pray  for  my  sonle:  for  the  trai 
this  boke  was  fynisshed  the  ix.  yere  of  the  regno  of  kyng  Edwarde  the  fourth,  by  sjr 
Maleore  knyght,  as  Jhesu  heipe  him  for  liis  grete  myghle,  as  he  is  the  servaunt  of  Jheso 
and  nyghtc.     Emprynled  fyrst  by  William  Cailon,  on  whose  soul  God  have  mcrey."t 

The  re-impression  of  De  Worde  was  followed  by  the  editions  of  Copland, 
and  William  Stansby,  this  last  being  dated  1634.     Of  the  elder  copies  Easfi 
probably  the  one  most  generally  used  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  it  difleiK 
in  a  few  unessential  phrases  from  the  edition  of  Caxton. 

La  Morte  d* Arthur,  which,  by  its  frequent  republication,  kept  alive  a  taslei 
romantic  fiction,  may  be  considered  as  giving  us,  with  a  few  exceptions  astoi 
tume,  a  very  pleasing  though  somewhat  polished  picture  of  the  chivalric 
of  the  Anglo-Norman  period.     It  has  the  merit  also  of  furnishing  an  ex( 
specimen  of  purity  and  simplicity  in  style  and  diction;    qualities  which 
stamped  upon  many  of  its  otherwise  extravagant  details  the  most  decided  ' 
of  sublimity  and  pathos.     A  passage  in  the  twenty-second  chapter  of  the 
book,  f6r  example,  furnishes  a  noble  instance  of  the  former,  and  the  speech  of  I 
Bohort,  over  the  dead  body  of  Sir  Launcolot,  towards  the  close  of  the  work,  ill 
admirable  si  specimen  of  the  latter.     These,  as  short,  peculiarly  interestiDgy' 
characteristic  of  the  work,  we  shall  venture  to  transcribe. 

The  description  of,  and  the  efTect  arising  from  so  simple  a  circumstance  it  I 
of  blowing  a  horn,  are  thus  painted  : — 

*'  So  bee  rode  forth,  and  within  three  days  hec  came  by  a  crof^s,  and  thereon  was  letters  tffP 
written,  that  said,  It  is  not  for  a  knight  alone  to  ride  toward  this  caslle.     Then  saw  bee< 
hoar  gentleman  coming  toward  him,  that  said,  Balin  le  Savage,  thou  passestthy  bounds  tMl^ 
therefore  liirne  againe  and  it  will  avail  thee.    And  hoc  vanished  away  anon;  and  so  beef 
home  blow  as  it  had  been  the  death  of  a  beast.     That  blast,  said  Balin,  is  blown  for  nee; "'' 
am  the  prize,  and  yet  am  1  not  dead." 

Sir  Ector  de  Maris,  the  brother  of  Sir  Launcelot,  after  having  sought JjJ 
in  vain  through  Britain  for  seven  years,  has  at  longlh  the  melancholy  satisWW 
of  recognising  the  body  of  the  hero,  who  had  just  breathed  his  last. 


•  Bnrnel'H  Snccimens  of  Eoglish  Prose  Writers,  toI.  L  p.  2S7—2B9. 
t  Dtbdiu'd  1  jpographical  ^liquitiet,  vol.  ii.  p.  81,  82. 
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**  And  llien  Sir  Eclor  tbrew  hU  shield,  bis  sword»  and  his  heline  from  him.  And  when  bee 
kiU  Sir  Lanncelofs  visage,  he  fell  downe  in  a  sowne.  And  when  bee  awaked,  It  were  bard  tor 
f  toagoe  to  Idi  the  dolefoll  complaints  that  he  made  for  his  brother.  Ah,  Sir  Launcelot,  said 
e,  ikMi  were  bead  of  all  christian  knights,  and  now  I  dare  say,  said  Sir  Bors,  that  Sir  Launcelot, 
■t  iImw  licst  thoQ  were  never  matched  of  non6  earthly  knight's  bands.  And  thou  lurere  the  cur- 
U  kilfshi  that  ever  beard  shield.  And  thoa  were  the  truest  friend  to  thy  lo?er  that  ever  bestrod 
aod  tboa  were  the  tmest  lover  of  a  sinfal  man  that  ever  loved  woman.  And  tbon  were  the 
roan  that  ever  stroke  with  sword.  And  thou  were  the  goodliest  parson  that  ever  cam0 
preaae  of  knights.  And  thou  were  the  meekest  man  and  the  gentlest  that  ever  eate  in  bail 
Udles.  And  thou  were  the  sternest  knight  to  thy  mortall  foe  that  ever  put  speare  in  the 
«.«'^Book  Hi.  chap.  170. 

We  hftye  taken  the  more  notice  of  this  wotk,  not  only  as  it  affords  a  pretty 
nect  idea  of  what  the  old  chivalric  metrical  romance  consisted,  but  as  it  was 
^Qiakspeare's  time  the  favourite  book  in  this  branch  of  literature,  and  furnished 
|iwMtt  with  many  incidents  for  his  ''  Faerie  Queene.*'*  It  constitutes,  in  fact, 
I  exemplar  and  abridgment  df  the  marvels  of  the  Round  Table,  such  as  were 
iyerged  through  a  varietv  of  metrical  tales,  and  can  only  be  foutid  condensed 
I  fliis  production,  and  of  which  the  popularity  may  be  considered  as  an  indu- 
tMe  mark  of  the  taste  of  the  age  in  which  it  wad  so  much  admired  and 
Mihed. 

'If  it  be  objected,  that,  though  Morte  Arthur  was  very  popular,  it  did  not 
llJbMie  daring  our  period,  it  may  be  answered,  that  many  prose  imitations  of 
lii  Anglo-Norman  romance,  the  undoubted  offspring  of  the  Elizabethan  era, 
Ifpil,  if  necessary,  be  mentioned :  but  one  will  suffice,  and  this  has  been  selected 
pi  its  having  obtained  an  Influence  over  the  public  mind  nearly  as  long  as  the 
jiMh  of  Arthur. 

'We  allude  to  the  well-known  romance  entitled  **  The  Seven  Champions  of 
hiitleodome,*'  written  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth  bv  Richard  Johnson,  the  author 
furious  other  productions  during  this  and  the  subsequent  reign.  In  what  year 
b  first  part  of  the  Seven  Champions  made  its  appearance  is  not  known ;  but 
b second  was  published  with  the  following  title  and  date: — **  The  Second  Part 
F  the  famous  History  of  the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendome.  Likewise 
bving  the  princely  Prowesse  of  Saint  George's  three  Sonnes,  the  lively  Sparke 
^Nobilitie.  With  many  meraoriall  atchieuements  worthy  the  Golden  Spurres  of 
■ll^thood.  Lend.  Printed  for  Cuthbert  Burbie,  etc.,  1597.'*  4to.  Black 
rfler.  ^  If  Mr.  Warion's  opinion  be  correct,  that  Spenser  was  indebted  to  this 
Irfc  for  some  incidents  in  the  conduct  of  his  Faerie  QueenO,  the  first  part  must 
(99  been  printed  before  1590;  and  Mr.  Todd,  indeed,  seems  to  think  that  the 
eood  part  **  was  published  some  time  after  the  first ;"  a  supposition  which  is 
nobonted  by  the  address  to  the  reader  prefixed  to  the  second  part,  in  which, 
Isr  mentioning  **  the  great  acceptance  of  his  First  Part,"  he  nevertheless  depre- 
tos  the  severity  of  criticism  to  which  it  had  been  exposed;  *'  thy  courtesy,*' 
I  njs,  **  must  be  my  buckler  against  the  carping  malice  of  mocking  jesters, 
at  being  worse  able  to  do  well,  scoff  commonly  at  that  they  cannot  mend,  cen- 
ring  all  things,  doing  nothing,  but,  monkey-like,  make  apish  jests  at  any  thing 
0]r  see  in  print:  and  nothing  pleaseth  them,  except  it  savour  of  a  scoffing  or 
viectiTe  spirit ;"  passages  which  indicate  that  the  first  part  of  this  romance  had 
Mi  for  some  length  of  time  before  the  public.  We  may  also  add,  that  Johnson 
known  to  have  been  a  popular  writer  in  1592,  having  published  in  that  year 
b  '^Nine  Worthies  of  London." 

**  If  we  except  La  Morte  D'Arthur,  and  one  or  two  Spanish  romances,  which 
rin  be  afterwards  mentioned,  the  Seven  Champions  appears  to  have  been  the 
wsl  popular  book  of  its  class*     It  has  accumulated  in  a  small  compass  the  most 

*  Vide  Wartoffi*s  Obtcrfrntioot  on  ihe  Faerie  Qucene,  and  Todd's  edition  of  3pcnaer*t  V^orkt,  toI  i». 
»  lifriia 
t  Vide  Bibttothecm  Rccdiua.  No.  WO,  and  Todd's  Spenacr,  vol.  u.  p.  IitU.  note  k. 
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remarkable  adventures  of  the  ancient  metrical  romances,  and  has  related  then 
in  a  rich  and  Ggurative,  though  somewhat  turgid  style.  Justice  has  beendooelt 
this  compilation,  once  so  high  in  repute,  both  by  Percy  and  Warton:  tliefoiMr 
speaks  of  its  ''  strong  Gothic  painting,"  and  of  its  adherence  to  the  old  poetici| 
legends; *  and  the  latter  declares  it  to  contain  ''  some  of  the  most  capittl  fidiM 
of  the  old  Arabian  romance,"  and  instances  the  adventure  of  the  EnchuM 
Fountain.f  I 

The  various  editions  of  this  once  celebrated  compilation  attest  the  longerikf  c 
its  fame;  and  though  now  no  longer  the  amusement  of  the  learned  and  the 
yet  it  is  far  from  being  a  stranger  to  the  literature  of  our  juvenile  libnria. 
London  impression  appeared  in  1755,  and  it  has  lately  been  reprinted  in  a 
edition  of  the  British  Classics. 

Having  thus  brought  forward  La  Morte  D' Arthur  and  the  Seven  ChampiOBij 
the  most  popular  prose  compilations  in  Shakspeare*s  time  from  the  AngI 
man  metrical  romances,  we  shall  proceed  to  notice  two  collections  which 
more  immediately  built  on  an  oriental  foundation,  and  which  have  enjoyed, 
at  the  epoch  of  their  first  translation  into  English  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
subsequently  to  a  very  modern  date,  an  almost  unrivalled  circulation. 

A  little  anterior  to  the  birth  of  our  great  poet,  W.  Copland  printed, 
date,  a  romance  entitled  ^'  The  Seven  Wise  Masters,**  a  direct  version  frottj 
Latin  of  a  book  published  in  Germany,  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the 
printing,  under  the  appellation  of  Historia  Septem  Sapientum.     This  int 
series  of  tales  has  been  traced  by  Mr.  Douce  to  an  Indian  prototype:  to 
Book  of  the  Seven  Counsellors,  or  Parables  of  Sandcbar  or  Sandabar,"  an 
philosopher,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  a  century  before  the  CI 
a^ra.     The  work  of  this  sage,  it  appears,  had  been  early  translated  into 
Syriac,  Arabic,  and,  from  this  latter  into  Hebrew  by  Rabbi  Joel,  under  Uie 
of  "Mischle  Sandabar,**  a  version  which  is  conjectured  to  have  been  madcj " 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  is  bdieved  to  be  the  only  oriental 
script  of  these  Parables  which  has  been  subjected  to  the  press ;  baring 
printed  at  Constantinople  in  1517,  and  at  Venice  in  1544  and  1608.     A  MS.' 
this  Hebrew  Sandabar  is  in  the  British  Museum  (Harleian  MSS.,  No.  5449), T 
no  English  version  of  it  has  been  hitherto  attempted. 

The  romance  of  our  Indian  fabulist  made  its  next  appearance,  though^ 
some  alteratious  in  the  incidents  and  names,  in  Greek,  under  the  title  of  Syot' 
of  which  many  MSS.  exist,  the  greater  number  professing  to  be  translated! 
the  Syriac;  but  in  the  British  Museum  is  preserved  a  copy  from  the  Persic, 
late  a  date  as  1667. 

The  first  Latin  version  is  said  to  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Jeii 
Hauteselve,  a  native  of  Lorraine,  but  the  existence  of  such  a  copy  is  nowi 
known,  from  its  having  been  translated  into  French  verse,  by  an  ecclesiailit| 
the  name  of  Hcrbers,  who  died  in  1226,  and  who,  in  the  opening  of  his  poeSt{ 
which  he  has  given  the  singular  title  of  Dolopatos,  confesses  to  have  taken  ilf  ^ 
the  *'  bel  Latin'*  of  Hauteselve. 

**  Another  French  version,  however,  of  greater  importance,  as  i 
nearer  approach  to  the  remote  original,  and  has  been  the  source  of 
imitations,  is  preserved  in  the  French  National  Library,  and  numbered  75W. 
is  a  MS.  in  verse,  of  the  13th  century,  and  was  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Ellis,  thiMI 
a  communication  with  Mr.  Douce,  who  believes  it  to  be  not  only  the  immoill 
original  of  many  imitations  in  French  prose,  but  the  source  whence  anoldEif 
lish  metrical  romance  in  the  Cotton  Library  (Galba,  £.  9.)  has  been  taken. 

This  poem,  a  largo  fragment  of  whicli  exist  in  the  Auchinleck  M.S.,  is  ert 
>n  the  Cotton  Library,  and  is  written  in  linos  of  eight  syllables.     It  is  tntA 

*  Reliqiie^  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  *il7.  f  History  of  Euglith  Poctiy,  vol  il  p.Sl 
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**  The  Proces  or  the  Sevyn  Sages/*  and  Mr.  Ellis  refers  its  composition  to  a 
period  not  later  than  1330. 

The  copy»  howeyer,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  greatest  number  of  transla- 
IkmBj  is  that  already  mentioned  under  the  title  of '^Historia  Septem  Sapientum/' 
the  first  edition  of  which,  with  a  date,  was  published  by  John  HoelhofTat  Cologne 
!■  1490.  This  was  Tery  rapidly  transfused  into  the  German,  Dutch,  Italian, 
Flench,  Spanish,  English,  and  Scotch  languages. 

Of  the  Scotch  version,  which  is  metrical,  and  was  undertaken  by  the  trans- 
Mor  **  at  the  request  of  his  Ant  Gait  (Aunt  Kate]  in  Tanstelloun  Castle,  during 
the  aege  of  Leith,"  Ideo,  the  flrst  edition  was  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1578, 
with  the  foltowing  title:— *<  The  Sevin  Seages,  Translatit  out  of  Prois  in  Scottis 
Heler,  Be  Johne  Holland,  in  Dalkeith ;  with  ane  Moralitie  after  everie  Doctouris 
trie,  and  sicklike  after  the  Emprice  tale,  togidder  with  ane  loving  and  laude  to 
tmfcj  Doctour  after  his  awin  tale,  and  ane  exclamation  and  outcrying  when  the 
faipreouris  wife  after  hir  fals  construsit  tale.  Imprentit  at  Edinburgh  be  John 
In,  for  Henry  Charteries.*' 

The  prose  translation  by  Copland,  which  made  its  appearance  between  the 

Cm  1550  and  1567,  under  the  title  of  **  The  Seven  Wise  Masters,"  was  one  of 
most  popular  books  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  has  undergone  a  variety  of 
^iMmpressions,  and  when  no  longer  occupying  its  former  place  in  the  hall  of  the 
rIbiMi  and  the  Squire,  descending  to  a  less  ambitious  station,  it  became  the  most 
I  Abetahle  volume  in  the  collection  of  the  School-boy.  This  change  in  the  field  of 
Ik  influence  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  little  better  than  a  century  after  its  in- 
iiliiction  into  the  English  language ;  for  in  1674,  Francis  Kirkman,  pub- 
tAiiig  a  version  from  the  Italian  copy  of  this  romance,  which  he  entitles  the 
^JBatory  of  Prince  Erastus,  son  to  the  emperor  Diocletian,  and  those  famous 
iHhMophers  called  The  Seven  Wise  Masters  of  Rome,*'  informs  us,  in  his  preface, 
*Aat  the  book  of  ^ The  Seven  Wise  Masters'  is  in  such  estimation  in  Ireland, 
il  was  always  put  into  the  hands  of  young  children  immediately  after  the 
• 
The  **  Book  of  the  Seven  Counsellors,"  in  short,  appears  to  have  been  fami- 
in  the  language  of  every  civilised  nation  in  Asia  and  Europe,  and  though 
interpolated  and  disguised  by  the  admixture  of  fables  from  other  oriental 
IS,  and  especially  from  the  fables  of  Pilpay,  it  has  still  preserved,  through 
transfusion,  a  resemblance  of  its  Indian  type.  Its  admission  into  English 
itare  contributed  to  cherish  and  keep  alive  the  taste  for  Eastern  romance, 
had  been  generated  during  the  period  of  the  Crusades,  and  adopted  by  the 
Aaglo-Norman  minstrels. 

U  the  collection  of  oriental  apologues,  to  which  we  have  alluded  under  the 
■naae  of  Rlpay,  had  been  as  early  naturalised  amongst  us,  the  effect  in  favour  of 
Hieotal  fable  would  probably  have  been  greater ;  but  it  was  the  fate  of  this  work, 
■Mvh  auperior  in  merit  perhaps,  and  of  equal  antiquity  and  similar  origin  with 
ikn^uablei  of  Sandabar,  and  alike  popular  in  the  East,  not  to  have  acquired 
mm  English  dress  until  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Heetopades  of  Yeeshnoo 
U  the  undoubted  source  of  Pilpay's  stories,  we,  at  length,  possess,  in  a  cor- 
atate,  forming  certainly  the  most  interesting  series  of  fables  extant.f 

if  another  set  of  tales,  however,  in  their  complexion  almost  entirely 
ital,  which  not  only  co-operated  in  their  effect,  but  also  in  their  period  of  in- 
Iwwluitiwif  with  the  *^  Seven  wise  Masters,"  from  the  press  of  Copland. 


tkott  mmumry  Imw  been  drawn  up  from  the  larger  account  detailed  bj  Mr.  Ellia  in  his  upedmeus 
if  Barif  Bajliih  Metrical  RtHnances,  yoI.  lii.  p.  1 — 22. 

4  The  ttmmtm  Tenioa  of  Pilpay  waspubli»hed  in  1747.  It  nhould  be  remarked,  however,  that  a  tiani- 
kmam  ham  tlie  Italian  of  Doni,  containing  manv  of  the  fables  of  Pilpay,  and  professedly  rendered  by 
Daai«  ftnm  tiie  l>ireetnriwn  Humane  VitSB,  vel  Parahole  Antiquorum  Sapientum,  was  gi? en  in  Enaliwh 
W  «r  TImmmm  North,  4to.  1570,  and  IGOI,  under  the  title  of  the  *"  Moral  Philosfmby  of  Doni.'*  From  thi« 
«ane«  tbrrefisr*,  flhakspcare  aad  his  eontemporaries  may  have  been  partially  acquainted  with  this 
cokctsM  of  tales. 
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In  1577  Richard  lllobinson,  a  voluminous  author  ^ho  lived  hy  his  pen,  pud 
lished  ^' A  record  of  ancyent  historycs  intituled  in  Latin  Gesta  Romanorain ; 
and  in  a  catalogue  of  Ids  productions,  written  by  himself,  and  preserved  in  tt 
British  Museum,  he  says  of  this  work,  that  it  was  ^*  translated  (auctore  utsuppc 
nitur  lohane  Leylando  antiquario)  by  mee  perused,  corrected  and  bettered."* 

This  is  a  partial  version  of  one  of  two  distinct  works  entitled,  Gesta  Romanonin 
collections  of  talcs  in  the  Latin  language  which,  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  oi^ 
nated  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  certainly  once  enjoyed  the  highest  popularilf 

Of  the  first,  or  what  may  be  called  the  Continental  Gesta,  Mr.  Wartoo  Ji 
given  us  a  very  elaborate  and  pleasing  analysis.    No  manuscript  of  this 
collection  is  known  to  exist,  but  it  was  printed  about  1473 ;  the  first  six  edit 
it  are  in  folio  without  dates ;  three  containing  152  chapters  or  gests  e«ch,j 
three  181  each,  and  of  those  printed  v^ith  dates,  in  folio,  quarto,  octavo,  andi 
decimo,  a  list,  amounting  to  twenty-eight,  has  beeen  published  by  Mr. 
from  the  year  1480  to  1555  inclusive.    A  Dutch  translation  appeared  in  1481; 
German  translation  in  1489 ;  the  first  French  translation  with  a  date  in  U 
but  no  En^ish  translation  until  1703,  when  only  forty-five  histories  or  gests 
published,  the  translator,  either  from  want  of  encouragement,  or  from  somei 
cause^  having  only  printed  volume  the  first  of  his  intended  version. 

''  The  second  or  English  Gesta  must  be  considered  as  the  discovery  of 
Douce,  for  Warton,  not  perceiving  its  frequent  discrepancy,  had  confe 
with  the  original  work.    It  is  likewise  remarkable,  that  the  circumstances  at 
ing  its  circulation  are  diametrically  difTerent  from  those  accompanying  the  j 
collection ;  for  while  numerous  MSS.  of  the  English  Gesta  exist  in  this 
not  one  copy  in  the  original  Latin  has  been  printed. 

It  appears  from  the  researches  of  Mr.  Douce,  that  this  compilation  very 
followed  the  original  Gesta,  and  that  the  first  manuscript  may  with  great 
bility  be  ascribed  to  a  period  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second; 
the  MSS.  however,  none  of  which  have  ever  been  found  upon  the  Continent,! 
of  the  age  of  fifth  and  sixth  Henries,  and  of  these  twenty-five  are  yet 
preserved  in  the  Rritish  Museum,  at  Oxford,  and  in  other  collections. 

As  the  English  Gesta  was  intended  as  an  imitation  of  the  Continental  cot 
many  of  its  stories  have,  of  course,  been  retained ;  but  these  have  undergone  i 
alterations  In  language,  and  sometimes  in  incident,  together  with  new 
tions,  and  new  names,  as  to  give  it,  with  the  addition  of  forty  tales  not  fo 
its  prototype,  the  air  of  an  original  work.f  It  is  not,  however,  so  cxtensivei 
foreign  compilation,  the  most  complete  manuscripts  containing  only  one  hiL 
and  two  stories;  yet  as  the  sources  from  which  it  has  drawn  its  materials  ^^^ 
a  few  exceptions,  correspondent,  in  respect  to  their  oriental  origin,  with  I 
continental  copy,  the  character  which  Mr.  Warton  has  given,  of  the  primaiy  « 
apply  to  the  secondary  scries. 

**  This  work,"  he  observes,  '*  is  compiled  from  the  obsolete  Latin  chronicles  of  the  laltf  t 
man  or  rather  Germati  'story,  heightened  by  romantic  inventions,  from  Legends  of  the  Sw 
oriental  apologues,  and  many  of  the  shorter  Gctitious  narratives  which  came  Into  Europe  vtti 
Arabian  literature,  and  were  familiar  in  the  ages  of  ignorance  and  imagination.  Tlie  etaahfl 
sometimes  cited  for  authorities  ;  but  these  are  of  the  lower  order,  such  is  Vilerios  NuM 
MacrobiuB,  Aulus  Gcllius,  Seneca,  Pliny,  and  Boethlus.  To  every  tale  i  MoraliatkNi  il* 
joined,  reducing  it  it  into  a  christian  or  moral  lesson. 

'*  Most  of  the  oriental  apologues  are  taken  from  the  *'  Clericalis  Disciplina,*'  or  i  Latin  Ml 
between  an  Arabian  Philosopher  and  Edric  ^  his  son,  never  printed  $,  written  by  Peter  Al^ 

*  Douce*fl  Illtistmtions,  vol  ii.  p.  424. 

t  Two  of  tbtMie  taii>8,  cha|).  31  aiul  32.  are  Immediately  taken  from  "The  Seven  Wirp  Masten,**^'! 
bo  (bund  alto  in  the  Arabian  NiRhtii  and  Pilpay  8  Fables. 

^  **  Edric  wan  the  name  of  Enoch  amonj;  the  Arabians,  to  whom  they  attribute  man?  fiihulooB  fi*Pi 
tions.   Herbeloi,  in  V.,  Lydpite'ii '  Chorle'  and  'The  Bird  *  in  taken  from  the  '  C  lericali*  f>i«rijilin." 

S  MSS.  Ilarl.  3861,  and  m  many  other  libraries.  It  occurt  in  old  Freneh  Tenw*,  MSS.  Digb.8S-  wf 
bmr.    **  Le  Romauoc  de  Penn  Aunfour  coment  il  aprist  et  c.haHi ia  won  fils  beWmi'ut.** 
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izetl  Jew,  at  the  beginning  of  (be  iwelflb  century,  and  collected  from  Arabian  fables. 
and  ei.inipies.*     Some  are  also  borrowed  from  an  old  Latin  translation  of  the 
I  Damnab/'  a  celebrated  set  of  eastern  fables,  to  which  Alphonsus  was  indebted, 
e  whole,  this  is  the  collection  in  which  a  curious  enquirer  might  expect  to  Gnd  the  ori- 
auccr's  Cambuscan : — 

**  Or,——  if  aoght  else  great  bards  beside 
111  sage  and  soleiqn  tunes  have  sung, 
Of  turneys  and  of  trophies  huug. 
Of  forests  and  inchantments  drear^ 
Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear.''  t 

trtnslatioos  of  the  English  Gesta,  which,  owing  to  the  Latin  original  not 
»wn  upon  the  Continent,  are  solely  confined  to  the  English  language,  three 
9  been  noticed;  and  of  these,  the  first  is  a  manuscript  in  the  Harleian 
I,  No.  7,333,  of  the  age  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  containing  hut  seventy  stories, 
:h  Mr.  Douctt  conjectures  to  have  been  produced  either  by  Lydgate, 
^r  Occleve,  as  the  English  Gesta  appears  familiar  to  them,  and  this 
possesses  not  only  several  pieces  by  Lydgate,  but  some  tales  from  the 
uo  Amantis**  of  Gower.:): 

'st  printed  translation  is  said  to  have  issued  from  the  press  of  Wynkyn 
e,  though  without  a  date,  and  this  edition  has  been  mentioned  and  re- 
,  lx)th  by  Mr.  Warton§  and  Dr.  Farmer.  Neither  Herbert,  however, 
Oibdin,  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  detect  its  existence,  and  if  it  really 
las,  a  being,  it  is  probably  either  the  manuscript  version  of  the  reign  of 
le  Sixth,  or  tho  translation  to  which  Robinson  alludes  as  the  work  of 
le  antiquary, 

list,  therefore,  look  to  Robinson's  Translation  of  1577,  ^as  the  only  one 
s  met  with  a  general  and  undisputed  circulation ;  and  this  was  so  popular, 
SOI  it  had  been  printed  six  times  by  Thomas  Easte.**  The  most  en- 
lition,  however,  of  Robinson^s  version,  contains  but  forty-four  stories, 

therefore,  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  Harleian  manuscript  is  not 
sd  to  the  press. 

i  was  then  the  only  English  translation  accessible  to  the  public,  of  a 
I  of  tales  which  in  the  original  Latin,  and  under  the  same  name,  had 
he  learned  and  the  curious  for  some  centuries,  both  on  the  Continent,  and 
Y  the  same  space  of  time  on  our  own  island,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if 

in  a  subsequent  page,  that  Shakspeare  has  availed  himself  of  a  portion 
teots,  especially  as  its  subjects,  and  the  mode  of  treating  them,  coincided 
track  of  reading, 
opularity  of  Robinson's  work  seems  to  have  extended  to  the  eighteenth 

for  the  last  edition,  which  we  can  now  recollect,  is  dated  1703,  and 
reason  to  think  it  the  fifteenth,  while  the  edition  immediately  preceding 
tished  in  1680,  but  fourteen  years  anteriorly. 

bam  thought  he  had  reason  to  complain  of  the  popularity  of  Morte  Arthur, 
ifsociates,  he  found  tenfold  cause  of  complaint  in  the  daily  increasing 
HI  of  Italian  Romances  and  Tales;  ^'  Ten  La  Morte  d'Arthures,"  he  ex- 
'^doe  not  the  tenth  parte  so  much  harme,  as  one  of  these  bookes  made  in 
id  translated  in  Englandc."  f  f 

lequent  communication  indeed  with  Italy,  which  took  place  about  the 
f  the  sixteenth  century,  had  not  only  induced  an  indiscriminate  imitation 

l^rwhitl'rt  Chaucer,  vol.  it.  p.  325.  ■eq.'' 

*•  **  II  PenaerutM)  **    Warloa't  liistory  of  EogUtb  Poetry,  vol.  iii.    Distertatioii  oo  the  Get  la 

B,  p.  V.  vi. 

'•  Uluittnitioiw,  vol.  ii.  p.  4^2. 

LnC  Kii^li>»h  Poetry,  vol.  ii.   p.  18.    \ol.  iii.  p.  IxxiiLiii. 
If  to  liiH  owu  amcrtioii,  iii  l\\v  MS.  r^taliiRue  of  hiii  works  in  the  Dritish  Miucum^  to  wh^'U  lie 
be  title  of  ^  Bupoleinia."^   See  UcHiceV  llliiMtnitkiiiS|  vol  ii.  p.  4^,  4:S. 
m*m  ikiiole  Mm»ter,  Benitct's  edit.  4to.  p.  256. 
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of  Italian  manners,  but  had  n^ndenMl  the  literature  of  tlie  Italians  so 
that,  together  ^ith  their  |K>otry,  was  imported  into  this  island  a  multipiic 
tlieir  prow  fictions  and  tales,  a  species  of  composition  that  had  been  culUva 
Italy  with  incredible  ardour  from  the  period  or  Sacchetti  and  Boccacio. 

These  tales,  by  blending  with  the  romantic  fiction  of  the  Normans  and  Orii 
the  scenes  of  domestic  life  and  manners;  by  introducing  greater  compleiil 
skill  in  the  arrangement  of  fable  and  greater  probability  in  the  nature  and 
struction  of  incident;  by  intermingling  more  frequent  and  more  interestiny 
of  the  softer  passions,  and  by  exciting  more  powerfully  the  emotions  of  pil 
compassion,  presented  to  the  public  a  new  and  poignant  source  of  gratiic 
and  furnished  the  dramatic  poets  and  the  caterers  for  the  then  unirersal  9\ 
for  story-telling  with  innumerable  bases  for  plays,  tales,  and  ballads.* 

It  may  be  asserted,  we  believe,  with  a  close  approach  to  accuracy,  that 
space  which  elapsed  between  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  act 
of  James  the  First,  nearly  all  the  most  striking  fictions  of  the  Italian  no 
had  found  their  way  to  the  EngUsh  press;  either  immediately  translated  fpi 
original  Italian,  or  through  the  medium  of  Latin,  French,  or  Spanish  versi 
Of  these  curious  collections  of  prose  narrative,  real  or  imaginary,  comic 
^ic,  it  will  be  thought  necessary  that  we  should  notice  a  few  of  the  most  ral 
and  especially  those  to  which  our  great  poet  has  been  most  ind<»bted. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these  works,  and  mentioned  by  Laneham  in  I57A, 
article  in  Captain  Cox*s  library,  was  entitled  ''  The  Hundred  Merry  Tales.** 
series  of  stories,  though  existing  in  English  so  late  as  1650,  -f  is  now  a 
nately  lost;  the  probability,  however,  is  that  it  was  a  translation  from  **  Li 
Nouvellcs  Nouvelles,*'  printed  at  Paris  l)efore  the  year  1500,  and  compiiei 
Italian  writers.  The  English  copy,  says  Warton,  was  licensed  to  be  pria 
John  Waly,  in  1557,  under  the  title  of  '«  A  Ilundreth  mery  Tales,'*  togcIlM 
The  freere  and  the  boye,  stans  puer  ad  mensam,  and  youthe,  charite  ai 
mylite.:|:  It  is  again  noticed  in  the  register  of  the  Stationers*  Company  ioi 
by  Ames,  under  the  article  for  James  Roberts,  and  in  the  following  manai 
black-letter  pamphlet  of  1586: — '*  Wee  want  not  also  pleasauni  mad  I 
knaves  that  Ihh;  properly  learned  and  well  reade  in  diverse  pleasaunt  IkkA 
.!:ood  authors.  As  Sir  Guy  of  WanK'icke,  the  Foun^  Sons  of  Ayiuon,  the  I 
Foolos,  the  Budget  of  Deniandes,  the  Hundredth  merry  Tales,  the  %t 
Kyddles,  and  many  other  excellent  writers  both  witty  and  pleasaunt.'*  $  I 
lud<Hltoby  Shaks|>eare,inhisMuch  Ado  about  Nothing,  written  about  1600, 
Beatrice  complains  of  Benedict  ha\ing  declared,  that  she  had  '*  her  good' 
of  the  Hundred  Merry  Tales.** — Act  ii.  sc.  1.  That  this  collection  was  \m 
titled  to  the  epithet  merry  has  lN*en  proved  by  Mr.  Douce,  from  a  referene 
suppoMMi  original,  in  which  only  five  stories  out  of  the  hundred  are  ofi 
cast,  and  where  the  title,  in  the  old  editions,  gives  further  propriety  to  1 
IK^Ilation,  by  terming  these  tales  '*  Comptes  plaisans  et  recreatiz  pour  dei 
t:>uti*s  compaignies,  et  moult  plaisans  a  raconter  par  mani^re  de  joyetisetf 
should  not  l>e  forgotten,  however,  that  the  work  entitUnl  **  Cento  novelleai 
was  ill  existence  at  this  period,  though  no  translation  of  it  is  known  to  hai 

*  A  ivritcr,  wIhmc  work  lia*t  ju«t  fnllcn  into  mv  hamU,  cKmioii  a  loog  nnH  accurate  •■aly<i«  of  ri 
Talr<i,  With  Ihn  f<ill(»winK  jiikt  oliNcnatiims  :—**  'VW  liirKcr  workn  of  fiction,"  he  rvmArks  ^^  remtm 


|in>ductMNiH  of  a  country  which  are  conffumfd  within  it*(i*tf,  while  lnli*«.  like  the  more  doliratr 
articliii  «>f  traflii;.  whirh  arc  i>xn(»rtc(l  fmm  their  iiuti%e  noil,  liave  itladdMird  and  driiiefctcd  n 
TIm7  are  the  iDf(r4'di«'nt4  fntni  which  Shnk<«pcnri',  niiil  other  enchant4*r«  uf  hi«  day.  ha«c  dnCJ 
niagica]  Au\ym  which  ti*nd  mi  niurh  to  Hweeten  thi*  lot  nf  humanity,  by  orra«iooaUy  wiihdrawiaf  t 
from  the  cold  and  naked  realities  of  life,  to  viM<Minry  Mcenea  and  ^iiiiooary  blfla.**— Dualnpt  I 
Kirtion,  toI.  ii.  p.  4(19. 

t  **  In  The  ixmdon  rhnunticlere^,  ICBft.  ihi-*  work,  am'inf;  other*,"  remark*  Mr.  Sten* 
•  r.<d  fir  sale  by  a  biillud-mna  ;  The  Seven  Wine  Mru  of  Golhum  ;  a  lluadred  wetn  Taks,! 
.IfMe,**  Ate. 

i  lliatonr  iA  Kafflbh  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  475. 
<5  Thi'  KneliHh  ro«irtiir  and  th**  C'uDifey  Geotlenian  iig  II.  I 
"  lUufUatiuHH,  ifl.  i  |i.  ItiO 
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nade,  either  before  or  during  Shakspcare^s  age;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  term 
'*  A  Hundred  merry  Tales,"  might  have  become  a  kind  of  cant  expression  for  an 
ittack  of  personal  satire;  for  Nashe,  as  Mr.  Douce  has  observed,  *'  in  his  Pappe 
with  an  hatchet,*'  speaks  of  a  book  then  coming  out  under  the  title  of  A  hundred 
■errie  Tales,  in  which  Martin  Marprelate,  i.  e.  John  Penry,  and  his  friend  were 
b  be  Mfirized.'* " 

Though  no  complete  translation  of  the  Decameron  of  Boccacio  was  executed 
More  I6'i0,  the  greater  part  of  his  novels  was  given  to  the  public  in  1566,  by 
WyUam  Paynter  in  his  once  popular  collection,  entitled  **  The  Pallace  of 
lleasure.*'  This  entertaining  work  occupies  two  volumes,  4to,  of  which  the  first, 
Micated  to  Lord  Warwick,  appeared  in  the  year  above-mentioned,  **  containing 
nly  novels  out  of  Boccacio,**  and  the  second  followed  in  1567,  including  thirty- 
fair  novels,  principally  from  Bandello,  and  dedicated  to  Sir  George  Howard.  It 
appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  compiler  to  have  added  a  third  part ; 
Ar  at  the  close  of  the  second  volume,  he  tells  us,  ''  Bicause  sodeynly,  contrary  to 
Apectation,  this  volume  is  risen  to  greater  heape  of  leaves,  I  doe  omit  for  this 
pnaent  tame  Sundry  Novels  of  mery  devize,  reserving  the  same  to  bejoyned  with 
fkt  rest  of  an  other  part,  wherein  shall  succeede  the  remnant  of  Bandello,  spe- 
4ially  sutch,  sulTrable,  as  the  learned  French  man  Francois  de  Belleforrest  hath 
lolected,  and  the  choysest  done  in  the  Italian.  Some  also  out  of  Erizzo,  Ser 
fiiouanni  Florentine,  Parabosco,  Cynthio,  Straparole,  Sansovino,  and  the  best 
iked  out  of  the  Qaeene  of  Nauarre,  and  others;**  a  passage  which  is  important, 
li  ahowing,  in  a  small  compass,  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  resources. 

What  motive  prevented  the  continuance  of  the  work,  is  unascertained;  it  cer- 
italy  could  not  be  want  of  encouragement,  for  a  second  edition  of  the  first  volume, 
■d  a  third  of  the  second,  were  published  together  in  4to,  in  1575,  and,  as  the 
■Ihor  informs  us  in  his  title  ^^eftsones  perused,  corrected,  and  augmented'*  by  him. 
riie  eoDJecture  of  Warton,  that  Painter  **  in  compliance  with  the  prevailing  mode 
f  publication,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  universal  readers,  was  afterward 
lemiaded  to  print  his  sundry  novels  in  theperishable  form  of  separate  pamphlets,*' 
a  Rot  improbable. 

The  Palace  of  Pleasure  is,  without  doubt,  not  only  one  of  the  earliest,  but  one  of 
moat  valuable  selections  of  tales  which  appeared  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ; 
that  it  formed  one  of  the  ornaments  of  Shakspeare*s  library,  and  one  to  which 
ha  waa  in  the  habit  of  referring  the  industry  of  his  commentators,  has  been  sufii- 
limtly  established. f 

In  the  same  year  with  the  second  volumeofPainter*s  Palace,  appeared  ^'Certaine 
Vragicall  Discourses,"  by  GeiTray  Fenton,  in  one  volume  4to,  bl.  letter.     This 

K'ng  pleasant  book,  as  Turberville  terms  it,  consists  of  stories  principally  from 
in  writers,  and,  in  the  dedication  to  Lady  Mary  Sydney,  the  author  ex- 
his  high  opinion  of  their  merit,  by  declaring,  ^'neyther  do  I  thinke  that 
Englishe  recordes  are  hable  to  yelde  at  this  daye  a  Romant  more  dolicat  and 
dttste,  treatynge  of  the  vcraye  theame  and  eflcctes  of  love,  than  theis  Hytories  ;*' 
as  eatimate  of  the  value  of  his  collection  in  which  he  is  borne  out  by  his  friend 
TnrberviUc,  who,  in  one  of  the  recommendatory  poems  prefixed  to  the  book»  says — 

**  The  learned  stories  erst,  and  sugred  tales  that  laye 

Removeil  Hroin  simple  common  seooe,  this  writer  dolh  displaye : 
Nowe  men  or  meanest  skill,  what  Bandel  wrought  may  tow. 
And  tell  the  tale  in  Bnglishe  well,  that  erst  they  nerer  knewe: 
Discourse  of  sundrye  strange,  and  tragicall  affaires, 
or  lovynge  ladyes  helpless  haps,  theyr  deathes,  and  deadly  cares.** 

Mr.  Warton  is  of  opinion  that  Fenton*s  compilation  *'  in  point  of  selection  and 
size*',  is  ^'  perhaps  the  most  capital  miscellany  of  this  kind.*'  :j:    In  size,  howevor, 

*  Illustration*,  «ul.  i.  p.  16S. 

t  The  Roxhiirghc  cony  oC  the  Palace  of  Pleasure  produced  the  »um  of  4i/. 

i  lliftion  of  English  PcHrUy ,  fol.  iii.  p.  478. 
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it  is  certainly  inferior  to  Painter*8  work,  and  from  a  survey  of  its  contentB  wilk 
which  wc  have  been  indulged,  exhibits,  in  our  conception,  no  superiority  to  ill 
predecessor,  even  with  regard  to  selection;  it  merits,  however,  the  same  doiio«« 
that  of  a  rooprint. 

In  1571  a  series  of  tales,  somewhat  similar  to  Fenton*s,  was  published  mdv 
the  title  of  ^*  The  Forest  or  collection  of  Uistoryes,  no  lesse  profitable  than  pka- 
sant  and  necessary,  doono  out  of  Frenche  into  English  by  Thomas  Fortcscoe." 
This  production,  which  forms  a  quarto  in  black  letter,  and  underwent  a  stroai 
and  a  third  edition,  in  1576  and  1596,  includes  many  stories  manifestly  of  ItaliB 
birth  and  structure,  though  the  work  is  said  to  have  been  originally  written  in  Ihi 
Spanish  language. 

On  the  authority  of  Bishop  Tanner,  as  reported  by  Warton,*  we  have  to  a^ 
cribc  to  the  year  1580,  a  prose  version  of  the  Novelle  of  Bandello,  next  to  Bori 
the  most  celebrated,  at  that  period,  among  the  Italian  novelists ;  and  more  rl 
|)erhaps  than  any  of  them  in  his  sentiments,  and  more  easy  and  natural  in  As 
construction  of  his  incidents.  The  translation  is  said  to  be  by  W.  W. ,  inilirii 
which  Mr.  Warton  is  inclined  to  appropriate,  either  to  William  Warner  or  Wit 
Ham  Webbe. 

Another  collection  of  tales,  several  of  which  arc  from  Giraldi  Cinthio  and 
Italian  fabulists,  was  given  to  the  public  by  George  Whetstone,  in  I5)$2, 
the  appellation  of  Ueptamcron,  a  term  which  had  been  rendered  fashionable  bf 
the  popularity  of  a  suite  of  tales  published  at  Paris  in  1560,  and  entitled*  **  Hq4ih 
meron  des  Nouvelles  de  la  Royne  de  Navarre."  Whetstone  possessed  no  incoa*- 
derable  reputation  in  his  dav ;  he  has  been  praised  as  a  poet  by  Meres  and  WcU^ 
<nid  his  Ueptameron,  though  written  in  prose,  with  only  the  occasional  inteiif 
sion  of  poetry,  had  its  share  of  conteni|K)rary  fame,  and  the  still  greater  celeMI^ 
of  furnishing  some  portion  of  a  plot  to  our  great  dramatic  bard.-f 

The  first  volume  of  a  large  collection  of  Italian  tales  made  its  appearanee  i 
Paris  in  1583,  under  the  title  of  ^*  Cent  Histoires  Tragiques.'*  This  work,  tti 
(onipilation  of  Francis  do  Belleforrest  and  fioisteau,  was  ultimately  extended  li 
M'vrn  volumes,  and  a  part  of  it,  if  not  the  whole,  appears,  on  the  authority  oftti 
Stationers*  Register,  to  havel)een  translated  into  English,  in  1506.  ^  ThotnlitiM. 
li<»we\or,  to  which  Warton  alludes,  must  have  been  |H)sthumous  ;  for  BclMi^nMl 
died  on  January  1st,  1583,  and  that  he  had  printed  selections  from  the  Italia 
novelists  long  anterior,  is  evident  from  Painter's  reference  to  them  in  tin* 
\(»lunie  of  his  Palace  of  Pleasure,  dated  1507.  Probablv  what  the  historian 
the  *'  ^rand  n*|K)sitory*'  commenced  with  the  copy  of  1583. 

IndqMuident  of  these  larf;e  prosit  col liH^tions  of  Italian  tales,  a  vast  variHrd 
soparati;  stories  was  in  circulation  from  the  same  source;  and  many  of  m 
poets,  such  as  (iascoigno,  Tuborvillt*,  rlc.§  amused  theniS4*lves  by  pi^ini:  Iheal 
luetrical  and  sometimes  a  semi-metrical  form.    By  these  means  the  imm.*  ra^ 

*  lliMlftrj  of  Rni;H<»h  PtM'try.  vol.  iii.  p.  473. 

I  ItitHiMi  tliiiikv  timt  \Vliftstoiu>'*i  llrpkimcrun  wn^  rofiiiMi^lmd  in  l&ftS,  uiulor  the  tillr  vf  **  .^ 
1*1  llie  HokbiirKho  Lihrury,  No.  039*2,  iIum  romance  M  U'nni.'d  **  The  Fara^fiU  uf  l*li-a»urv,  or  tke  CI 
IMra^iircs  of  (^iirnit'  Aiiri'lui.^  4lo.  I5*.KI. 

)   WarliNi''*  lli!*l(»r>  of  KiiiiliHh  I'iM-try,  vol.  iii.  |>.  -1^7 

9  Of  ilir  ibiliaii  tiilc<i  it  may  be  iiM'fiii  to  ciiiimiT.iiir  the  biM  ami  inn«i  celrbrmted  of  ihiiv*  whirk^ 
f^nilni  during  ilif  liftii'iitli  niid  tkixiffiith  nMiliir.t-'i ;  a^,  iu  Minie  Niui|i€  or  tither,  niu»l  of  Ibc*  bK« 
l.iinili:ir  to  Kii^IihIi  naili-rH  bt>fort'  the  dialh  (*f  ShtikiiMare. 

I.  i  niiii  Nn\fili>  Aiitiktv   The  ftiriii"it  mlliTlitiu  of  luilian  uo^eU  — it   ll«ioc4iri«>  il  lVrmMt^«r.  \<«rt 


X.iiiiiirfrr.  1471.  'I'hi'^,  which  {•*  the  flf'^i  rdilioii,  wan  |iuii*ha<te<l  at  the  Ko&lHirshc  kale,  hy  tbr  Uai^m*^ 
iilaiidfiird.  for  *JiiiM  -li  No\illi<  ih  Sanhrtli.  Sarchetti  diiti  ia  I44H.— 4.  ManurcMt.  II  NtmilkAirf 
fliiiilf  H,  i«Mili*iit:ni>o  i'iiii|uaiit.i  No««'II<v  lM-!«t  cililiiMi  Itmt  n(  14A4,  folio. — 5.  Saliadiuii,  t^irrrtanr.  A^w  ■ 
•i-irra  Ntuflie  K-tldiila  una.— ■<!.  SaiiM»iiiHS  i  viiUt  jNo\eUe  Kt-lte  da  piu  uobili  St-rillf iri. -^  lai^i>^ 
r*i<iri  iitiiiii.  il  l'«T(iriMic,  III  I  i|uaK'  '•i  t'Oiiirii;:iMiii  riininaiila  Niiidle  uiilirhe.  Kir^t  himI  hr»t  itiilna.  ISS. 
-H.  N,ii,  lie  dtl  rMiiit<  lln. .'{  iiiU.  4ti»  1551—9  Mrapanila.  le  piai'i'ioli  Nolle.  ^  %ol«  |£iui7 -IS  i^ 
laldi  (iiilhiti.  i;)i    lliiuloniilhi,  ((  t-ntfi    Nonlli-l      t   «oU — II.    Kruio.  le  S«'i  Giunuir    .irraU 'i^* 


No^eHr).    KiiiiiiMH'  |irim    4to.   I5(v  .  —  TJ.  ParaUxM  .i,  i  l>i|M>rti,  o  %Hn»  Notellc,  Vmel. 

Mirri.  1.1  |iu.-i»iil  Ni.tte.  rl  lit  to  itinrno  (iindiei  N.>\i.i)f;,  VcBcl   |j74.— 14.  NofcUe  di  AaCBMI^  IHt 


ififiH^nci^ 

^..^vlU*.  Vcm:!  1574.^14.  Nofclle  di  i 
Itj.   |jb6.^l5.  MiUtiftiui,  Uucvuto  Novelle,  4io 
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biUires  of  the  Anglo-Norman  romance  were  softened  down,  and  a  style  of  Action 
■troduced,  more  varied  and  more  consonant  to  nature. 

The  taste,  however,  for  the  wild  beauties  of  Gothic  fabling,  though  polished  and 
nined  by  the  elegant  imagination  of  the  Italians,  was  still  cultivated  with  ardour, 
Md,  towards  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  was  further  stimulated,  by  a  fresh 
iaftisioD  of  similar  imagery,  through  the  medium  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
lonances. 

These  elaborate,  and  sometimes  very  interesting  productions,  are  evidently 
BMiatnicted  on  the  model  of  the  Anglo-Norman  romance,  though  with  greater 
■ritf  of  design,  and  with  more  attention  to  morality.  There  is  reason  to  believe, 
with  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  that  neither  Spain  nor  Portugal  can  produce  a  romance  of 
ij0  ipecies  older  than  the  era  of  printing;  for  the  manuscript  of  Amadis  of  Gaul, 
vhich  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  by  Mr.  Southey  to  have  been  the  production 
rf  Vasco  Lobeira,  and  written  in  the  Portuguese  language,  during  the  close  of  the 
larteenlh  century,  *  was  never  printed,  and  is  supposed  to  be  no  longer  in  cxis- 
hMe;  while  the  Spanish  version  of  Garclordonez  deMontalvo,  the  oldest  extant, 
lid  which  has,  in  general,  passed  for  the  original,  did  not  issue  from  the  press 
dore  the  year  1510,  the  date  of  its  publication  at  Salamanca. 

This  romance,  beyond  all  doubt  the  most  interesting  of  its  f  class,  is  well  known 
i  one  of  the  very  few  In  Don  Quixote's  library  which  escaped  the  merciless  fury 
r  Che  Licentiate  and  the  Barber. 

■*  The  first  Uiit  misler  Nicholas  pul  Into  bis  hands  was  Amadis  de  Gaal  in  foar  parts ;  and  the 
said,  '  There  seems  to  be  some  mjstery  in  this ;  for,  as  1  have  heard  saj ,  this  was  the  flrsi 
oi  chivalry  printed  in  Spain,  and  all  the  rest  have  had  their  foandation  and  rise  from  it ;  and, 
1  think,  as  head  of  so  pemicioas  a  sect,  we  ought  to  condemn  him  to  the  Are  without 
r.* — *  Not  so,  sir,*  said  the  barber ;  *  for  1  have^heard  also,  that  it  is  the  best  of  all  the  books 
r  Ikis  kind ;  and  therefore,  as  being  singular  in  his  art,  he  ought  to  be  spared." — *  It  is  true,* 
M  Ibe  priest,  *  and  for  that  reason  his  life  is  granted  him.*  *'  Nor  is  the  description  which 
Ir  Philip  Sidney  has  given  of  the  effects  of  Amadis  on  its  readers  less  important  tlian  the  encomium 
t  Ccrvaotes  on  its  literary  merit;  *'  Truly,'*  says  the  knight,  *'  1  have  known  men,  that  even 
Ml  reading  Amadis  de  Gaul,  have  found  their  hearts  moved  to  the  enercise  of  courtesy,  litMrality, 
■A  especially  courage.*'! 

The  introduction  of  Amadis  into  the  English  language  took  place  in  the  year 
kMMy  when  the  first  four  or  five  books  were  translated  from  the  French  version 
■Ml  printed  by  Wolfe.  §  It  experienced  the  same  popularity  here  which  had  at- 
leaded  its  naturalisation  in  Franco,  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  seems  to  have  been  in 
Ihe  zenith  of  its  reputation  among  us  at  the  close  of  the  Shakspearean  era ;  for 
Fynes  Moryson,  who  published  his  Itinerary  in  1617,  in  his  directions  to  a  tra- 
veller how  to  acquire  languages,  says,  *^  I  think  no  book  better  for  his  discourse 
Ihui  Amadis  of  Gaul;  for  the  knights  errant,  and  the  ladies  of  courts,  doe  therein 
flBchan^  courtly  speeches,  and  these  books  are  in  all  languages  translated  by  the 
■astertt  of  eloquence  ;*'  and  Burton  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  written  about 
the  same  period,  mentions  Amadis  along  with  Huon  of  Bourdoaux,  as  one  of  the 
most  fashionable  volumes  of  his  day.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  merit  of  this  romance, 
that  the  lapse  of  four  hundred  years  has  not  greatly  diminished  its  attractions, 
aad  the  admirable  version  of  Mr.  Southey,  which,  by  rejecting  or  veiling  the  oc- 
casional indrlicacy  of  the  original,  has  removed  the  weightiest  objections  of 
Aacham,  most  deservedly  finds  admirers  even  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Another  s|>ecimen  of  this  class  of  romances  of  nearly  equal  popularity  with  the 
ficoeding,  though  inferior  in  point  of  merit,  may  be  instanced  in  the  once  oele- 


>  Aikiu\  (•fiH'riil  Biography*  vol.  vi.  article  LfObcira> 

nvlif  «if  iiaul,"   remarks  Mr.  Souihcj,*^    ia  among  prmie.  what  Orlando  Farioto  it  among 

Kimiaucct,  uut  tbc  oldest  uf  its  kind,  but  the  best.'' — Prtlimimary  Etsaif  to  kis  TVawffa/toii, 


•  Vide  Aiki 
t-A. 
■nricad  Koniaucct,  uut 

iMk.  iau3. 

«Tkr« "  (Amadis  dv  Gaul),  says  Mr.  Burnet,  **  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  beautiful  books  that  ever  was 
vritten.'*— ViTctMrM  of  EmgUiih  Prooo  fVriiero,  foL  i.  p.  989.  note, 
t  Sir  Philip  ^MbrysAVorks,  edit  lOSa  p.  6&1.       $  This  fenkm,  repri&tcd  in  1618,  ii  by  A.  Mumby. 
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brated  ^'Palmorin  of  England/*  which,  like  Amadis  of  Gaul,  safely  pawed  Uh  ^ 
ordoal  of  the  Curate  of  Don  Quixote  8  village: — '*  Let  Palmcrin  of  Efifslandr  m  *' 
the  Licentiate,  *'be  preserved,  and  kept  as  a  singular  piece:  and  let  such  awilkrr  ^ 
case  be  made  for  it,  as  that  which  Alexander  found  among  the  spoils  of  UariiM,  fii  » 
appropriated  to  preserve  the  works  of  the  poet  Homer. — Therefore,  llaslcr  SB-  s 
ciiolas,  saving  your  better  judgment,  let  this  and  Amadia  de  Gaul  be  eimplBl  ^ 
from  the  fire,  and  let  all  the  rest  perish  without  any  further  enquiry."  ^ 

Palmerin  of  England,  like  its  prototype,  Amadis  de  Gaul,  ia  supposed  lo  \mt  P 
originated  in  Portugal.  Mr.  Soutliey,  indeed,  confldently  attributes  it  to  thepctrf  f^ 
Francis  de  Moraes:  an  ascription  which  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  authoiityrf  i< 
Cervantes,  who  asserts  it  to  have  been  written  by  a  King  of  PtortugaL  It  Iw  js 
shared  the  like  fate,  too,  in  this  country,  with  regard  to  its  translator;  Aatboa;  k 
Munday  having  been  the  first  to  usher  Palmerin,  as  well  as  Amadis,  lo  an  EmU  is 
public ;  in  fact,  though  in  its  original  garb  it  ap|M!ared  a  century  and  a  half  bis  A 
than  the  romance  of  Lobeira,  it  claims  priority  with  regard  to  Its  English  dfM,  ti 
having  been  licensed  to  Charlewood,  and  printed  in  1580.  fc) 

The  multiplicity  and  rapid  succession  of  extraordinary  events  in  Palnensd  ki 
England,  are  such  as  to  distract  the  most  steady  attention,  and  if  it  really  desend  m 
the  encomium  which  the  curate  bestowed  u|>on  it  in  comparison  with  the  mt«l  ■ 
the  worthy  knight*s  library,  little  surprise  can  be  excited  at  the  mental  haUifi-  ,^i 
nations  which  the  study  of  such  a  collection  might  ultimately  priMlucc.  ^ 

Of  the  versions  of  honest  Anthony,  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  translatond  it 
romance  in  the  reign  of  Elizalteth,  not  much  can  be  said,  either  in  poiot  4  w 
style  or  fidelity.  Labouring  for  those  who  possessedan  eager  and  indiscrimioattii 
appetite  for  the  marvellous,  he  was  not  greatly  solicitous  about  the  prescr^ataoaif 
the  manners  and  costume  of  his  original,  but  rather  strove  to  accomnradate  ki 
authors  to  the  taste  of  the  majority  of  his  n?aders.  To  enumerate  the  various  i»- 
mances  which  he  attemptiMl  to  naturalise,  would  be  tedious  and  unpn>filaMe;  ttr 
two  that  we  have  already  noticed,  together  with  **  Palmerin  D*Oliva,*'  and  ^Tk 
honorable,  pleasant,  and  rare  conceited  Ilistorie  of  Palmendo,"  were  amonc  tkr 
most  popular,  and  will  be  sufilcient  to  impart  an  idea  of  what,  among  the  p- 
ninsular  works  of  fiction,  were  most  in  vogue,  ^hen  romances  were  as  mucbnai  li 
as  novels  are  in  the  present  age.  i 

The  last  si)ecies  of  romance,  which  we  shall  notice  as  fashionable  in  ElizabHh'i  fr 
HMgn,  may  Ix^  termed  the  Pastoral.  Of  this  class  the  most  eelehraled  spetiaa  n 
that  we  can  mention,  is  the  ••Arcadia"  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  a  l«ok  wellknoval*  h 
Shnks|)eare,  which  continue<l  highly  popular  for  near  a  century,  and  reached  ■  h 
eighth  e<lition  as  early  as  1633,  indc^pendent  of  impressions  in  Scotland,  of « hick  \ 
one  occurs  before  the  year  1000.  *  Ji 

The  Arcadia  appears  to  have  been  commenced  by  its  author  for  the  sole  aasmt^ 
ment  of  himsi>lf  and  his  sister,  the  Countess  of  IVmbroke,  during  his  rcJidpsff 
at  Wilton,  in  1580,  and  though  prosecuted  at  various  iteriods  was  left  incompM^ 
at  his  death  in  1586.  The  alTection  of  the  Countess,  however,  h>  whose  carrarf 
protection  tin*  scattered  manuscripts  had  Ikh^u  assigned,  induce<l  her  In  publish « 
impnssion  of  it  in  the  year  1590,  revised  under  her  own  immediate  directina: 
since  which  |N^ri(Mi  fourteen  editions  have  borne  testimony  to  the  merits  of  ihr 
work,  and  to  the  correctness  of  the  editor's  judgment. 

To  the  publication  of  this  far-faminl  romance,  which  is  in  many  resperts  tf^ 
beautiful,  and  in  every  n'S|)ect  highly  moral,  we  may  attribute  an  importaal  re- 
volution in  the  annals  of  fictitious  writing.  It  ap|M^ars  to  have  been  succeslfdl» 
the  mind  of  Sir  Philip,  by  two  mo<lels  of  very  dilTen?nt  aues,  and  lo  ha\e  litvo  NaU 
in  fact  on  their  admixture;  these  are  the  Ethiopic  History  of  lleliodurus,  K»b(f 


"  lo  a  IcIUt  fnrni  Mr.  Whyte  to  .Sir  Rohi>rt  Sidui-y,  cUiled  8«*|iWinb4>r  Vm,  it  i»  ftaid.  tlwi  "ikc  %ntm 
In  mm  printed  in  Scoilaud,  acrurding  to  the  Uiit  edition,  mh'wh  will  maku  them  «nod  clicftp.  I<«l  »  *■** 
hurtful  to  INmMHibii*,  wlm  livid  thi-ni  at  n  vrry  hiith  rati' :  hv  muht  mtU  a*  otbcfk  dur.  or  Ihcy  viD  '"c  «*■ 
hia  baiMU.**— \  idc  Zoucli\  Meiuoir*  of  Sir  I'hiliii  Siiliicy.  p.  301. 
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Tricca,  in  Tbeasaly,  and  tho  Arcadia  of  Sannazaro,  productions  as  widely  sc- 
«led  ms  the  fourth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Their  connection,  however,  will 
I  ■M>re  readily  explained,  when  we  recollect,  that  a  translation  of  Heliodorus  into 
Iglish  had  been  published  only  three  years  before  the  commencement  of  Sidney's 
readia.  This  was  the  work  of  Thomas  Underdowne,  who  printed  a  version  of  the 
m  enlire  books  in  1577,  dedicating  them  to  Edward  de  Yere,  Earl  of  Oxford, 
luit  the  English  Heliodorus  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  giving  this  peculiar  di- 
cftioo  to  the  genius  of  Sidney,  was  the  opinion  of  Warton ;  but  we  must  likewise 
coilecly  that  the  Arcadia  of  Sannazaro,  with  which  Sir  Philip,  as  an  excellent 
•lian  scholar,  must  have  been  well  acquainted,  presented  him  with  the  model  for 
•  shepherds,  for  their  costume,  diction,  and  sentiment,  and  that,  like  the 
agiiflh  work,  it  is  a  mingled  composition  of  poetry  and  prose. 
Dismissing  many  of  the  paraphernalia  of  the  ancient  chivalric  romance,  its 
tagicisDS,  enchanted  castles,  dragons,  and  giants,  but  retaining  its  higli-toned 
ifait  of  gallantry,  heroism,  and  courtesy,  combined  with  the  utmost  purity  in 
tf>nils,  and  with  all  the  traditionary  simplicity  and  innocence  of  rural  life,  the 
istoTsl  romance  of  Sidney  exhibited  a  species  of  composition  more  reconcilable  to 
robability  than  the  adventures  of  Arthur  and  Amadis,  but  less  natural  and 
uuliar  than  the  tales  of  the  Italians.  In  these  last,  however,  virtue  and  decency 
m  loo  often  sacriflced  at  the  shrine  of  licentiousness,  whilst  in  the  Arcadia  of  our 
Minlryman  not  a  sentiment  occurs  which  can  excite  a  blush  on  the  cheek  of  the 
iosi  delicate  modesty.  To  this  moral  tendency  of  Sidney's  fictions,  the  muse  of 
owper  has  borne  testimony,  in  '^The  Task,"  book  iv. 

BukI  the  disciples  of  Sir  Philip  adhered  to  the  model  which  he  constructed ;  had 
hefy  rejecting  merely  his  unfortunate  attempt  to  introduce  the  Roman  metres 
tfk>  modem  poetry,  preserved  his  strength  and  animation  in  description,  his  beauty 
■d  propriety  of  sentiment,  his  variety  and  discrimination  of  character,  the  school 
f  Sidney  might  have  existed  at  the  present  hour.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  was 
IfeeUonable  and  overstrained  in  their  prototype,  they  found  out  the  art  to  aggra- 
I.;  and  by  a  monstrous  and  monotonous  overcharge  of  character,  by  a  bloated 
ily  of  style,  by  a  vein  of  sentiment  so  quaintly  exalted  as  to  have  nothing  of 
n  sympathy  about  it,  and  by  an  indeGnite  prolixity  of  fable,  they  contrived 
Is  outrage  nature  nearly  as  much  as  had  been  eflected  by  the  wonders  of  necro- 
■SDcy  and  the  achievements  of  chivalry;  and  this,  too,  without  producing  a 
■fntillation  of  those  splendid  traits  of  fancy  which  illumine,  and  even  atone  for, 
Eke  wild  fictions  of  the  Anglo-Norman  romance.  The  Astrea  of  D*Urf6,  written 
Aout  twenty  years  after  Sidney*s  work,  though  suflicienfly  tedious,  and  frequently 
■mataral,  makes  the  nearest  approach  to  the  pastoral  beauty  of  the  Arcadia ;  but 
vhat  longevity  can  attach  to,  or  what  patience  shall  endure,  the  numerous  and 
prodlgioos  tomes  of  Madame  Scuderi  7* 

The  shades  of  oblivion  seem  gathering  fast  even  over  the  beautiful  reveries  of 
Hney,  a  (ate  most  undoubtedly  hastened  by  the  prolix  and  perverted  labours  of 
lis  successors;  and  what  was  the  fashion  and  delight  of  the  seventeenth  century 
hn  generally  ceased  to  charm.  So  great,  indeed,  was  once  the  popularity  of  the 
ircadia,  that  its  effects  became  an  object  of  consideration  to  the  satirist  and  the 
historian.  In  1631,  we  find  the  former  thus  admonishing  the  ladies  : — *^In- 
ilesde  of  songes  and  musicke  let  them  learn  cookerie  and  launderie.  And  instead 
of  reading  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia,  let  them  readc  the  groundes  of  good 
hwwifery."f  But  the  grave  annalist  and  antiquary.  Fuller,  has,  with  more  good 
y  vindicated  the  study  of  this  moral  romance: — **I  confess,"  sayshe,  '*I 


*  Aaaom^  the  bulkj  romances  of  this  prolific  ladj.  who  died  June  3, 1701,  ag:ed94,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  CBUBtfatc  a  few,  mrrelj  as  iiiiftanceii  of  her  uncommon  fecundity,  viz.  Artamene,  ou  le  Grand  Cjrut, 
II  «ol«  8to.  ;  Clciie«  10  vols.  8vo. ;  Almahide  ou  I'liselaf e  Ueinu,  8  vols.  8fO. ;  Ibrahim  ou  rillusirt: 
■■Ha,  4  vohi.  8«o. 

{  Ton*  of  All  TmileM.  or  the  pUioc  Pathway  to  Preferment,  &c.  R^  Thomas  PowcU.  Loud.  1631.  4(o. 
pp.  47.  48  —Vide  \Varton*»  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  425  aud  itS. 
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I  have  heard  some  of  modern  pretended  vits  cavil  at  the  Arcadia,  becaiuf  tbry 
made  it  not  themselves :  such  who  say  that  this  book  is  the  occasioii  that  imbv 
precious  hours  are  otht^rwise  spent  no  better,  must  acknowledge  it  also  llie  cauip 
that  many  idle  hours  are  otherwise  spent  no  worse  than  in  reading  therrof."' 
There  is  no  work,  in  short,  in  the  department  of  prose-fictioo  which  coataiai 
more  aiiothegmatic  wisdom  than  the  Arcadia  of  Sidney ;  and  it  is  to  be  regiHtei 
that  the  volume  which  had  charmed  a  Shakspeare,  a  Milton,  and  a  Waller,  ni 
which  has  been  praised  by  Temple,  by  Ileylin,  and  by  Cow|)er,  should  be  suflmi 
in  any  deference  to  the  opinion  of  Lord  Orford,  to  slumber  on  the  shelf. 

It  is  with  pleasure,  however,  that  we  find  a  very  modern  critic  not  only  pasn 
a  just  and  animated  eulogium  on  the  Arcadia,  but  asserting  on  his  own  pcnoaJ 
knowledge,  that,  even  in  the  general  classes  of  society,  it  has  still  its  readets  a^ 
admirers. 


**  Nobodf ,  it  has  been  said,  reads  ibe  Arcadia.  We  have  known  very  many  peraoot  vha 
read  it,  men,  women,  and  children,  and  never  knew  one  who  read  it  without  deep  inleffitail 
admiration  of  the  genius  of  the  writer,  great  in  proporUon  as  thej  were  capable  of  apprcdallid 
it.  The  verses  are  very  bad,  not  that  he  was  a  bad  poet  (on  the  contrary,  nmch  off  his  podryh 
of  high  merit),  but  because  he  was  then  versifying  upon  an  impracticable  syttem.  Ld  the  mikt 
pass  over  all  the  eclogues,  as  dull  interludes  unconnected  with  the  drama,  and  ifiie  do  net  M^ 
in  the  story  itself,  in  the  skill  with  which  the  incidents  are  woven  together  and  unravelled,  mi  k 
the  Shakspearean  power  and  character  of  language,  with  which  they  are  painted*  kt  hia  It 
assured  the  fault  is  in  himself,  and  not  in  the  book.'*t 

After  this  brief  survey  of  the  state  of  romantic  literature,  and  of  the  variM 
romances  which  were  most  popular  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  it  will  be  a  praps 
appendage,  if  we  add  a  few  observations  on  the  yet  lingering  relics  of  cluvalR 
costume.  That  gorgeous  spectacle,  the  Tournament,  in  which  numerous  kni^ 
engaged  together  on  either  side,  Gghting  with  the  sword  and  truncheon,  wastal* 
terly  superseded  by  the  just  or  tilting-match,  consisting  of  a  succession  of 
between  two  knights  at  one  time,  and  in  which  the  spear  was  the  only  wt 
used.  The  dexterous  management  of  this  military  amusement  depended 
striking  the  front  of  the  opponent's  helmet,  in  such  a  manner  as  either  to  beat 
backward  from  his  hors(%  or  break  the  spear  in  the  contest.  Justing  or 
which  was  usually  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  ladies,  by  whom  the  (iriies  vat 
always  awarded  and  distributed,  continued  to  be  a  favourite  diversion  with  Elii^ 
beth  to  the  close  of  her  reign  ;  she  was  attached  to  the  gallantry  which  constiliiBi 
the  soul  of  these  games,  and  to  the  splendour  which  accompanied  their  A- 
hibition  ;  'and  her  nobles  were  not  backward  in  encouraging  and  gratifying  her 
romantic  taste.  Of  this  a  remarkable  instance  may  be  adduced,  in  tlie  penoarf 
Sir  Henry  Lee,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  who  vowed  that  he  would  annually,  vhil 
health  and  strength  permitted,  enter  the  tilt-yard  as  his  sovereign's  knight.  Til 
completion  of  this  vow  led  to  annual  contentions  in  the  lists,  and  twenty-fvf 
personages  of  the  first  rank,  among  whom  are  to  bo  found  Lord  Leicester,  Si 
Christopher  Ilatfon,  etc.  agreed  to  establish  a  society  of  arms  for  this  purpoM. 
The  presidency  of  the  association  was  resigned  by  Sir  Henry,  on  the  iilea  of  \^ 
firmity,  in  1590,  when  he  formally  invested  the  Earl  of  iiumhcrlanu  wilbhii 
dignity,  one  of  the  most  envied  at  that  time,  in  the  court  of  Elizabeth.^ 

It  was  usual  at  these  chivalric  exhibitions,  which  ceased  on  the  demise  of  Ibor 
regal  patroness,  for  the  combatants,  and  even  the  men  of  fashion  who  attended  ai 
spectators,  to  wear  a  lady*s  favour  on  their  arm ;  and  when  a  knight  had  tiM 
with  iieculiar  grace  and  spirit,  the  ladies  wen3  wont  to  din^  a  scarf  or  glove  qwa 
him  as  he  |>asscNl ;  a  custom  which  Shaks|>eare  has  atlributeiK  as  is  fre«{ijenl  «itk 
him,  to  an  age  long  anterior  to  chivalric  usage,  for  he  rt^presents  Coriolanuf.  <• 
his  way  to  the  Capitol,  as  thus  honoured  : 

•  Pull«rV  Wfwihies.  16&^Mrt  ii.  p.  75.  I  Aikins  iUiiuai  licvirw,  yuI   iv  p  ST 

\  PcBiMuit*i>  Lcjodua,  p   169. 
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"  The  matrons  flnng  their  gloves, 


Ladies  and  maids  their  scarfs  and  handkerchiefs. 
Upon  him  as  he  pass'd." 

It  appears  also,  from  a  passage  in  tho  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth, 
that  an  oath  derived  from  a  singular  observance  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  was  com- 
■Mi  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare ;  for  Shallow,  persuading  Sir  John  FalstafTto  re- 
mtSa  with  him  as  his  visitor,  exclaims,  ^'  By  cock  and  pye.  Sir,  you  shall  not  away 
la  Bight  ;*'  an  adjuration  which  Steevens  and  Ridley  refer  to  a  corruption  of  the 
Mered  name,  and  to  a  service4)ook  of  the  Romish  churchy  called  in  this  country, 
llbrioiis  to  the  Reformation,  a  pie ;  but  Hr.  Douce  has,  with  more  probability, 
alvanced  the  origin  to  which  we  allude. 

*'  It  wUl,  DO  doubt,  be  recollected,"  he  observes,  '*  that  in  the  days  of  ancient  chivalry  it  was 

Ice  to  make  solemn  vows  or  engagemenls  for  the  performance  of  some  considerable  cnter- 

Thb  ceremony  was  usnally  performed  during  some  grand  feast  or  entertainment,  at 

a  roasted  peacock  or  pheasant,  being  served  up  by  ladies  in  a  dish  of  gold  or  silver,  was 

presented  to  each  knight,  who  then  made  the  particular  vow  which  he  had  chosen,  with  great 

tj.     When  this  custom  had  fallen  into  disuse,  the  peacock  nevertheless  continued  to  be  a 

dish,  and  was  introduced  on  the  table  in  a  pie^  the  head,  with  gilded  beak,  being  proudly 

above  the  crust,  and  the  splendid  tail  expanded.     Other  birds  of  smaller  value  were  in- 

lo  the  same  manner,  and  the  recollection  of  the  old  peacock  vows  might  occasion  the  less 

,  or  even  burlesque,  imitation  of  swearing  not  only  by. the  bird  itself,  but  also  by  the  pie,- 

probably  the  oath  by  cork  oitcfpiV/*-^ Vol.  i.  p.  47^. 


Ab  all  persons  beneath  the  rank  of  an  esquire  were  precluded,  by  the  laws  of 
hhrahyy  from  taking  any  part  in  the  celebration  of  justs  and  tournaments,  while, 
k  Mm)  same  time,  a  strong  desire  of  imitation  was  excited  in  the  public  mind,  by 
Ml  aUractive  nature  of  these  diversions,  it  soon  became  an  object  with  the  com- 
iMMility  to  establish  something  which  might  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
MMirite  amusements  of  their  superiors.  Hence  the  origin  of  tilting  at  the  quin- 
rhich  we  have  already  noticed  in  the  chapter  on  Rural  Diversions,  and  of 
at  the  ring  and  on  the  water ;  sports,  of  which  even  the  Queen  herself  con- 
aneended  not  unfrequently  to  be  a  spectator. 

Tilting  at  the  ring  was  considered  as  the  most  respectable  of  the  three  amusc^ 
MMita,  and  was  generally  practised  as  a  preparatory  exercise  to  the  knightly  feat 
f  justing.  The  ring  was  suspended  at  a  fixed  height,  in  a  sheath,  by  the  con- 
nivance of  two  springs,  and  the  object  of  the  tilter  was,  while  riding  at  full  speed, 
a  thrust  the  point  of  his  lance  through  the  ring,  drawing  it,  by  the  strength  of 
is  stooke,  from  its  sheath,  and  bearing  it  away  on  the  summit  of  his  lance.  In 
pastime,  the  horses^  as  well  as  the  men,  required  constant  training  and  practice, 
on  the  day  of  contest,  tho  palm  of  victory  was  adjudged  to  him  who  in  three 
,  for  this  number  was  allowed  to  each  candidate,  carried  the  point  of  his 
the  oftenest  through  the  ring. 
Of  tlM^se  games  the  most  vulgar,  but  the  most  productive  of  merriment,  was 
of  tilting  on  the  water,  in  which  the  combatants,  standing  in  the  centre  of 
ir  respective  boats,  were  armed  with  a  lance  and  shield,  and  he  was  esteemed 
hs  conqueror,  who,  by  a  dexterous  management  of  his  weapon,  contrived  to  strike 
his  adversary  in  such  a  manner  as  to  overturn  him  in  the  water,  while  he  him- 
idf  remained  firm  and  stationary.  With  this  curious  exhibition  it  would  appear 
Ihal  the  Queen  was  highly  gratified,  on  her  visit  to  Sandwich,  ''  where  certain 
vaUouods  that  could  well  swym,  had  prepared  two  boates,  and  in  the  middle  of 
Stth  boate  was  placed  a  horde,  upon  which  horde  there  stood  a  man,  and  so  they 
■at  together,  with  either  of  them  a  stafTand  a  shield  of  wood  ;  and  one  of  them  did 
^erthrow  another,  at  which  the  Queen  had  good  sport.*** 

To  justing,  and  to  tilting  at  the  ring,  some  of  the  most  remarkableVelics  of  ex- 
piiing  chivalry,  and  of  which  the  latter  had  attained  to  almost  scientific  precision 

*  Nicliul»  M  ProgrcMCt,  fol  i.  p.  56.,  the  yen  1673. 
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at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Shakspeare  has  several  allu 
in  the  course  of  his  dramas/    The  most  striking  of  these  refers  to  an  at 
which  not  unfrequently  occurred,  when  a  knight,  unable  to  manage  his 
with  due  skill,  sufTerod  it  to  deviate  sideways  in  its  career,  the  consequeieei 
which  was,  that  instead  of  breaking  his  lance  in  a  direct  line  against  hu 
sary*s  helmet,  it  was  broken  across  his  breast,  a  circumstance  deemed  highly  i 
honourable,  as  the  result  either  of  timidity  or  want  of  dexterity :— *'  0, 
brave  man  I  **  says  Celia,  speaking  of  Orlando,  in  As  You  Like  It,  *'  he 
brave  verses,  speaks  brave  words,  swears  brave  oaths,  and  breakf  them 
quite  traverse,  athwart  the  heart  of  his  lover;  as  a  puny  tilter,  that  spun! 
horse  but  on  one  side,  breaks  his  staff  Kke  a  noble  goose." — ^Act.  iii.  sc.  4. 

It  was  about  this  period  too,  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  tbatai 
remnant  of  romantic  usage  became  nearly  extinct.    We  allude  to  the 
of  the  Minstrel,  which,  until  the  year  1697,  had  been  cherished  or  tol 
this  country,  from  an  era  as  ancient  as  the  conquest. 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  indeed,  the  character  of  the  Hioatrel, 
the  oflices  of  the  poet,  the  singer,  and  the  musician,  and  that  of  the  Jestoir^ 
mere  reciter  of  tales  and  gestcs,  gradually  lost  their  importance  and  respect 
and  were  no  longer  protected  by  the  noble  and  the  opulent.     On  the  ac< 
the  Queen,  however,  and  for  about  twenty  years  aften^'ards,  instances  may 
adduced  where  the  Minstrel'appears  to  have  acted  in  his  genuine  capacity, 
is,  as  the  sole  depository  of  the  poems  which  he  chaunted,  and  not,  as  was 
sequently  the  case,  the  fabricator  of  songs  and  ballads  merely  for  the  press, 
latest  specimens  of  what  may  be  termed  the  old  Minstrelsy,  Dr.  Percy 
the  years  1669  and  1672,  when  the  ballads  entitled  ^*  The  Rising  in  the  Nc 
and  **  Northumberland  betrayed  by  Douglas,*'  were  produced.     Betweeo 
Minstrel-ballads  and  those  written  merely  for  the  press,  a  marked  diflerenee' 
usually  perceptible,  the  former  exhibiting  greater  rudeness  of  language, 
more  northern  cast  in  their  structure  ;  greater  irregularity  in  metre,  and  inri^ 
more  romantic,  wild,  and  chivalric ;   while  the  latter  presented  all 
southern  dialect,  more  correct  versiGcation,  incidents,  though  occasionally] 
comparatively  tame  and  insipid,  and  a  costume  more  modern  and  familiar, 
this  last  kind,  were  the  numerous  ballads  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  fi 
collected  together,  and  published  under  the  appellation  of  **  Garlands." 

There  is  reason  to  suppose,  notwithstanding  the  decHning  state  of  the  mil 
tribe,  that  some  attention  was  yet  paid  to  their  appearance  and  dress ;  that 
ancient  distinguishing  costume  was  well  known,  and  sometimes  imitated, 
that,  especially  in  the  prior  half  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  a  peculiar  gart) 
attached  to  their  office.     We  are  warranted  in  these  inferences  by  contem| 
authority:  Laneham,  in  his  description  of  Elizabeth's  entertainment  at  Killii 
Castle,  in  1676,  mentions  his  having  been  in  company  with  a  person  who 
have  performed  the  character  of  an  ancient  Minstrel  before  the  Queen,  'Mf  i 
time  and  place  had  been  foound  for  it."    This  man,  who  was  probably  a 
of  the  profession,  entertained  some  worshipful  friends,  of  which  Lanehaa 
one,  with  a  representation  of  the  part  which  he  should  have  enacted  at  the! 
of  Leicester  s ;  and  itis  remarkable  that  thisassumed  minstrel  is  styled,  ''ai 
minstrel  of  Middilsex,  that  travaild  the  cuntreethys  soomer  season  unto  fayni 
woorshipfull  menz  houzez ;"  a  strong  proof  that  the  character,  in  all  its  m( 
tume,  was  not  considered  as  sufficiently  bizarre  and  obsolete  to  render  suchaai 
sertion  improbable. 

**  A  penoD  fery  meete  seemed  he  for  the  purpose ;  (we  here  drop  the  aaUior*s  absurd  oittj' 
graphy ;)  or  a  xw  years  old,  apparelled  partly  as  he  would  himself.  His  cap  off,  bis  heid$<<*2 
rounded  tonster-wise  ;  fair  kemhed,  that  with  a  sponge  daintily  dipt  in  a  little  capon's  gretf^i ^ 

•  See  Comedy  of  En^>r<i,  net  ir.  nc.  9.   IKwy  IV.  Pnrt  I.  nci  ii.  »c.  3.    Romeo  and  Juliet,  act ** *" 
L.OTe*ii  Laboar*«  LoMt.  act  v.  se.  t    INimins  of  the  Slircw^  act  i.  sic.  1. 
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iMiy  nnooUied  lo  make  it  shine  like  t  mallard's  wing ;  liis  beard  smugly  sliaven  :  and  yet  his 
hhl  after  tlie  new  trink,  with  raflb  fair- starched,  sleeked,  and  glistering  like  a  pair  of  new  shoes  -. 
MnktUed  Id  good  order  :  with  a  stetting  stick,  and  stoat  that  every  ruff  stood  up  like  a  wafer. 
i  Mt  0OWD  of  Kendal  green,  after  the  freshness  of  the  year  now ;  gathered  at  the  neck  with  a 
■RW  forget,  fastened  afore  with  a  white  clasp  and  a  keeper  close  up  to  the  chin,  but  easily  for 
M  to  undo  when  he  list :  seemly  begirt  In  a  red  caddis  girdle  ;  firom  that  a  pair  of  capped 
kBlTes  hanging  a  to  side  (one  on  each  side) :  out  of  his  bosom  drawn  forth  a  lappet  of 
,  edged  with  a  blue  lace,  and  marked  with  a  true  love,  a  heart,  and  a  D.  for  Damian ; 
wet  but  a  bachelor  yet 
^  Hit  fomi  had  side  tleeres  down  to  mldleg,  slit  fIrom  the  shoulder  to  the  hand,  and  lined  with 
L  His  donblet-aleeves  of  black- worsted ;  upont  hem  a  pair  of  poyneta  of  tawny  chamblet, 
the  wrist  with  blue  threaden  Joints  ;  a  wealt  toward  the  hand  of  fustian  anapes :  a  pair 
It  led  Heather  stocks :  a  pair  of  pumps  on  his  feet,  with  a  cross  cut  at  the  toes  for  comes  ;  not 
1^,  ladeed,  yet  cleanly  blacked  with  soot,  and  shining  as  a  shoeing  horn.  About  his  neck,  a 
■iMiaDd  suitable  to  his  girdle :  his  harp  in  good  grace  dependent  before  him :  his  wrest*  tied 
il  freea  lace,  and  hanging  by.  Under  the  gorget  of  his  gown  a  fair  flagon  chain  of  pewter  (for 
fcr) ;  ai  a  squire  minstrel  of  Middlesex,  that  travelled  the  country  this  summer  season,  unto 
fesaBd  worsblpfbl  mens  houses.  From  his  chain  hung  a  scutcheon,  with  metal  and  colour,  re- 
■■BiiBl  upon  his  breast,  of  the  ancient  arms  of  Islington. — After  three  lowly  coortsies,  *  he' 
Ifeni  Mt  Tolee  with  a  hem  and  reach,  and  spat  out  withal ;  wiped  his  lips  with  the  hollow  of  his 
M  for  6UBg  hb  napkhi,  tempered  a  string  or  two  with  his  wrest,  and  after  a  little  warbling  on 
Uaip  for  a  prelude,  came  forth  with  a  solemn  soog,  warranted  for  story  out  of  King  Arthur's 

Ft 

^Sm  1592,  Henry  Chettle,  describing  Anthony  Now-Now,  an  aged  and  celebrated 
1  of  his  own  time,  represents  him  as  **  an  od  old  fellow ;  low  of  stature,  his 
c^overed  with  a  round  cap,  his  body  with  a  tawney  coate,  his  legs  and  feeto 
uppe  in  leather  buskins,  his  gray  haires  and  furrowed  face  witnessed  his 
f^  his  treble  viol  in  his  hande  ;*'  ^  from  which  it  would  appeare  that  even  to  the 
il  the  members  of  this  tuneful  tribe  were  distinguished  by  some  peculiarity  of 


ifii  1 


the  mean  time,  however,  they  were  becoming,  through  the  dissoluteness  of 
hh  niiiinrfn  obnoxious  to  government,  and  contemptible  in  the  public  estimation. 
MbeSy  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Anatomic  of  Abuses,  1583,  terms  them  a  parcel 
Mranken  sockets,  and  bawdy  parasites,  that  ^^raunge  the  countries,*'  he  ob- 
1,  **  riming  and  singing  of  unclean,  corrupt,  and  filthy  songs  in  tavcmes,  ale- 
inncs,  and  other  publike  assemblies. — There  is  no  ship,"  he  exclaims, 
laden  with  merchandize,  as  their  heads  are  ])estred  with  al  kinds  of  baudy 
,  filthy  ballades,  and  scurvy  rimes,  serving  for  every  purpose,  and  for  every 
y.  For  proof  whereof,"  he  subjoins,  "who  bee  baudier  knaves  than  they? 
micleaner  than  they?  who  more  licentious,  and  looser  minded  than  they?  and 
who  more  inclined  to  all  kind  of  insolency  and  leudness  than  they? — I 
that  al  good  minstrelles,  sober  and  chast  musitions,  may  dance  the  wild  Moris 
h  a  needles  eye."  He  subsequently  adds  that,  notwithstanding  their  im- 
ty,  **  every  toune,  citie,  and  countrey,  is  full  of  these  minstrelles  to  pipe  up 
^totbedevill." 

PVhal  this  description  is  not  much  exaggerated  by  the  puritanical  severity  of  its 
Hkor,  is  evident  from  the  language  of  Piittenham,  a  courtier  and  |)olite  writer, 
■la  calk  this  d^raded  race  " cantabanqui,"  singers  ''upon  benches  and  barrels 
llala— minatrela  that  give  a  fit  of  mirth  for  a  groat  in  taverns  and  ale-houses, 
faeh  other  places  of  base  resort ;"  a  picture  corroborated  by  the  authority  of 
Hall,  who  a  few  years  afterwards,  speaking  of  the  exhilarating  effect  of  his 
satirical  poetry,  says  it  is 

**  Much  better  than  a  Paris-garden  beare, 
Or  prating  poppet  on  a  theater, 

*  f^'rtBt — the  krr  with  which  the  Iiarp  i«  tunetl.  t  Pr.igrcvstfs  uf  Queen  Elizabeth}  vol.  I 

t  Kind  llaru  DrvmoM,  sig.  U.  ^. 
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Or  MinHT*!  whistling  to  hi«  tabouret, 
Selliug  a  laughter  for  a  cold  meal*!!  meat"  * 

The  character  which  Shakspoare  attributes  to  the  minstrel  race  of  Ihis  peril 
in  accordance  with  the  preceding  passages.  In  the  original  edition  of  his  la 
Lucreco,  which  appeared  in  1694,  he  draws  his  heroine  exclaiming, 

*  FtoMt  finding  minstrels,  tuning  ny  defkme, 
W1U  tie  the  hearers  to  attend  each  Une." 


The  epithet  in  Italics  very  distinctly  points  out  the  vagrant  life  of  thesa  i 
dants  on  merriment  and  good  cheer.  They  were  accustomed  to  tmd 
country,  in  search  of  bridivales,  Christmas  dinners,  fairs,  etc.,  and  wherever 
could  get  access  to  the  halls  of  the  gentry  and  nobility. 

It  is  in  the  Winter*s  Tale,  however,  that  the  minstrel  of  our  poet*s  age  is  hi 
faithfully  depicted.  In  the  person  of  Autolycus,  whom  we  have  already  boI 
when  describing  the  country  wake,  is  to  be  found,  in  colours  faithful  to  u 
tjic  very  object  of  Stubbes's  satire,  a  composition  very  curiously  blending  the  va 
fOnctions  of  the  minstrel,  the  pedlar,  and  the  rogue. 

No  harshness  therefore  can  be  attributed  to  the  act  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  i 
in  1607  nearly  annihilated  an  occupation  so  vilely  associated  and  degrade!. 
the  fourth  chapter  of  this  statute  the  law  enacts  that ''all  fencers,  bearvi 
common  players  of  enterludes,  and  minstrells,  wandering  abroad 4  all  m 
tinkers,  pedlars,  etc.  shall  be  adjudged  and  deemed  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  si 
beggers ;  **  a  clause  which,  very  deservedly,  put  an  end  to  a  profession  wl 
though  once  highly  respectable  and  interesting,  no  longer  had  a  claim  to  pi 
support ;  a  clause  which  enabled  Dr.  Bull  to  say,  with  much  truth, 

^  Beggars  they  are  with  one  consent. 
And  Rogues,  by  Act  or  Parliament."  f 

Of  the  use  which  Shakspeare  made  of  the  various  romances,  tales,  and  hil 
which  undoubtedly  occupied  a  large  portion  of  his  library,  an  accurate  eili 
may  \\q  formed  from  a  close  inspection  of  his  dramas.  It  will  be  found,  I 
with  the  exception  of  the  Historical  plays,  derived  either  from  English  chroa 
or  translations  of  classic  story,  the  residue  of  his  dramatic  productions  nc 
trace<l  to  sources  exclusively  existing  within  the  regions  of  romantic  lileni 
As  we  shall  have  occasion,  however,  hereafter  to  notice  the  origin  of  each  4i 
as  it  passers  iM'fore  us  in  chronological  succession,  it  will  merely  be  neresn 
this  |)lace,  in  order  to  afford  some  proof  of  his  familiarity  with  these  fiction 
select  a  few  specimens  of  his  allusion  to  them  from  the  body  of  his  plays. 

That  our  poet  was  well  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Romance,  entitlcdl 
d'Artluir,  the  most  popular  of  its  class,  would  have  been  readily  admitted 
the  known  course  of  his  studies,  even  if  he  had  not  once  alluded  to  it  in  theo 
of  his  works.  In  the  Second  Part,  however,  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  he  ■ 
Shallow,  vaunting  of  his  youthful  feats  to  Falstalf,  say,  *'  1  was  then  Sir 
gonet  in  Arthur's  show/'  (Act.  iii.  sc.  2.)  a  Une  upon  which  Mr.  Douoe  ohfl 
^*  Whatever  part  Sir  Dagonet  took  in  this  show  would  doubtless  be  boil 
fmm  Mallory*s  romance  of  the  Morte  Arthur,  which  had  been  compiled  i 
roign  of  Henry  VII.  What  there  occurs  relating  to  Sir  Dagonet  was  exts 
from  the  excellent  and  ancient  story  of  Tristan  de  Leonnois,  in  which  Daga 
represente<l  as  the  fool  of  kin?  Arthur;  X  a  character  certainly  well  adapt 
the  powers  of  the  worthy  justice. 

It  should,  however,  Ih'^  remarked,  that  the  Arthur's  show  in  this  pamgD 
not,  what  it  might  at  first  be  sup|)Osed,  an  exact  representation  of  the  9m 

•  Chalm€'r**n  KiiRli..h  PihU.  w.|.  \.  p.  373.  c«4.  I.   DtNik  iv.  vat   1. 

t  S«^'  Hit^niN  Aiifii'iil  Kiigii<ili  MHrical  KoiuauccM,  %ol    i.     hiMiTLilimi  (hi  R« 

\  l)uuci*'«  lUuktniiiiMH,  «ul.  i.  p   tG5. 
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;iiivalric  costume  of  that  romantic  Prince  and  his  knights,  but  principally  an  ex- 
libition  of  Archery  by  a  toxophilite  society,  of  which  Richard  Robinson,  the 
ranshtor  of  the  English  Gesta^  has  given  us  an  account  under  the  title  of  **The 
knncieni  Order  Societie,  and  Unitie  Laudable,  of  Prince  Arthure  and  his  knightly 
Lnnory  of  the  Round  Table.  With  a  Threefold  Assertion  friendly  in  favour  and 
iirlherance  of  English  Archery  at  this  dav.*'  1583.  4to.  * 

These  city-worthies,  to  the  number  of  fifty-eight,  it  would  seem,  had  for  some 
ime  assumed  the  arms  and  the  names  of  the  knights  of  the  Round  Table,  and 
lobinsoD,  who  the  year  before  had  published  a  translation  of  Leland*s  Assertio 
kithyrii,  thought  proper  to  dedicate  his  Ancient  Order  to  M.  Thomas  Smith, 
bq.y  the  then  Prince  Arthur  of  this  fellowship,  and  compliments  him  by  deducing 
Ills  society  from  the  establishment  of  the  round  table  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
nrst. 

«■  Bol  loocblng  your  fanoos  order  and  fellowship  of  knights  In  shooting,  tbongh  in  K.  E.  1. 
ds  liBie  (aiin.  1^70)  a  fallant  Knight  and  manly  Mortimer  at  Kenelworth  appointed  a  l[nightly 
rblch  was  called  the  Round  Table  of  100  Itnights  and  lo  manle  Ladies  (nameth  not  ei- 
abooting  to  bt  one)  yet  for  eierclie  of  armes  thither  came  many  ^arlilie  linightes  of  divers 
les.  And  the  most  famous  and  victorious  liing  £.  S.  bullded  at  Winchester  (ann.  1944) 
e  called  tbe  Round  Table  of  an  eiceeding  compasae  to  the  eiercise  of  like,  or  tarre  greater 
btvslry  iberin : — So  the  most  famous,  prudent,  politike,  and  grave  prince  K.  Henry  the?  was  the 
pal  Pheoix  in  chusing  out  a  number  of  chiefe  Archers  to  give  daily  aUendance  upon  his  person, 
he  named  his  Garde.  But  the  high  and  mighty  renowned  prince  his  son,  K.  8.  (aun.  1500) 
oady  with  great  prowes  and  praise  proceeded  in  that  which  his  father  had  begun  ;  but  also 
greater  dignity  unto  the  same,  like  a  most  rolai  renowned  David,  enacting  a  good  and  godly 
(ann.  33.  H.  8.  cap.  9.)  for  the  use  and  eierclse  of  shooting  in  every  degree.  And  fur- 
ire  for  the  maintenance  of  the  same  laudable  eiercise  in  this  honourable  city  of  London  by 
gratious  charter  conflrmed  unto  the  worshipful  citizens  of  the  same,  this  your  now  famous 
of  Knights  of  Prince  Arthures  Round  Table  or  Society  :  like  as  in  his  life  time  when  lie 
re  a  good  Archer  indeede,  he  chose  him  and  ordained  such  a  one  for  a  knight  of  tbe  same 


As  this  **  friendly  and  franke  fellowship  of  Prince  Arthur's  Knights/*  as  Mul- 
lenns  it  in  his  Positions,  ^  bore  little  resemblance  to  its  celebrated  archetype 
any  point  of  cbivalric  observance,  beyond  the  name ;  and  archery  had  ceased 
be  an  object  with  government  in  a  military  light,,  and  was  considered  indeed, 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  as  a  mere  pastime,  the  society,  though  respectable  in 
days  of  Robinson  and  Mulcaster,  soon  dwindled  into  contempt,  an  idle 
Ttaockery  of  an  institution  which  had  originally  been  great  and  imposing. 

In  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  our  author  very  distinctly  refers  to  another  of 

in  Cox's  romances,  Huon  of  Bourdeaux,  a  production  of  equal  popularity 

Morte  Arthure,  and  which  was  translated  into  English  by  Lord  Berncrs,  in 

reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,^  under  the  title  of  Sir  Hugh  of  Bourdeaux.     Be- 

I  being  informed  of  the  approach  of  Beatrice,  addresses  Don  Pedro  in  the 

ing  terms  :«- 

*  *'  WOi  year  grace  command  me  any  service  to  the  World's  end  ?  I  will  go  on  the  slightest 
levari  aow  lo  Um  Antipodes,  that  you  can  devise  to  send  me  on  ;  1  will  fetch  you  a  tooth-picker 
lasv  from  Hie  farthcat  inch  of  Asia  ;  bring  you  the  length  of  Prester  John's  foot ;  fetch  ytm  a  hair 
'j^ttr  fnml  Ckam^9  beard;  do  you  any  embassage  to  the  Pigmies,  rather  than  hold  three  words* 
~  SHlereBce  with  this  harpy."  Act  ii.  sc.  1.  The  passage  in  Italics,  together  with  the  spirit  of  ihe 
tHIc&l,  wUI  be  discovered  in  the  subsequent  command  and  achievement. 

"  Thoa  mnsl  goe  to  the  citie  of  Ral>ylon  to  the  Admiral  Oaudiue,  to  bring  thy  hande  ftili  of 
^  hesfe  of  his  beard,  and  four  of  his  greatest  teeth.  Alas,  my  lord,  (quoth  tbe  Barmu^)  we  see 
Vil  yoa  deairt  gretlly  Ih  death,  when  you  charge  him  with  such  a  message."  ** 

*  Brituh  BiUSognpbcr,  No.  IL  n.  1».  t  Briliah  Bibliompher,  No.  II.  p.  196,  W. 

t  ^omAom  oomonmim  Ike  tnumii|  up  of  ChUdren,  1661  ami  16fl7.  ho.  chiip.  iivi. 
|The  origiMl, tke  ** Hkloire de Huon  d» Bordeaux,''  was aibcfed  into  the  world  ■!  th^  Pair  of  Tm)et 
li  <^hMBpag»'«  ■■  the  §ng  eealuiy  of  printiiig. 
*•  HiKM  of  Bourdcmu,  efcnp.  xvil 
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<*  He  opened  hU  mouth,  and  tooke  oal  hit  Ibiire  great  leeth»  and  Ihen  col  off  Ma  bmt  mk 
looke  Ibereofas  much  as  pleued  him."  * 

This  yersion  of  Lord  Berners  furnished  Shakspeare  with  the  Dame,  thon^  Ml 
with  the  character,  of  Oberon. 

The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth  supplies  us  with  a  reference  to  tls 
ancient  romance  of  '*  Sir  Bevis  of  Southampton."  In  the  combat  betvm 
Horner  and  his  servant  Peter,  the  former  exclaims — *^  Peter,  have  at  thee  vith 
a  downright  blow,  as  BeVis  of  Southampton  fell  upon  Ascapart/*  Act.  ii.  sc.  3. 

This  romance,  which  forms  the  fourth  article  in  the  Coventry  Library,  «if 
once  highly  popular,  though  possessing  little  merit.  It  was  printed  by  PVnsn. 
and  issued  twice  from  the  press  of  Copland,  and  once  from  that  of  East.  It  hn 
been  since  frequently  republished,  in  various  forms,  for  the  amusement  of  the 
juvenile  part  of  the  community. 

Of  the  hero  of  the  tale,  Selden  has  left  us  the  following  notice  in  his  notes  oo  thr 
Polyolbion : — *'  About  the  Norman  invasion  was  Bevis  famous  with  the  title  rf 
Earl  of  Southampton ;  Duncton  in  Wiltshire  known  for  his  residence.— His  svari 
is  kept  as  a  relique  in  Arundel  Castle ;  not  equalling  in  length  (as  it  is  now  woni] 
that  of  Edward  III.,  at  Westminster.f 

Shakspeare  has  done  further  honour  to  this  legend,  by  putting  two  lines  of  i 
into  the  mouth  of  Edgar.  Bevis,  being  confined  in  a  dungeon,  was  aDoMi 
neither  meat  not  corn,  but 

**  Rattes  and  myce  and  nitii  amal  dere 
Was  his  meate  that  seren  yere ;  ** 

a  distich  which  the  supposed  madman  in  Lear  has  thus,  almost  Terbally,  aiop^ 
ed  :— 

**  But  mice,  and  rata,  and  such  small  deer, 
Have  been  Tom's  Tood  fbr  seren  long  year.**— Act  iii.^.^. 

Dr.  Percy  has  observed  that  Shakspeare  had  doubtless  often  heard  this  mHiidl 
romance  sung  to  the  harp ;  the  popularity  of  these  legends,  indeed*  was  soch  IM 
towards  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  most  of  them  were  converted  into  proff^l 
degradation  which  befcl  Sir  Bevis,  Sir  Guy  of  Warwick,  and  many  others  ofcaal 
celebrity.  To  this  last  romance  Shakspeare  has  an  allusion  in  his  King  Mil 
where  the  bastard  speaks  of 

**  Colbrand  the  giant,  that  same  mighty  man.'*— Act  i.  se.  I. 

the  defeat  of  this  Danish  Goliath,  in  single  combat,  by  Sir  Guy^  beiiig  one  ofii 
leading  features  of  the  story. 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  the  achievement  ascril>ed  to  King  Richard,  in  ttk 
play,  of  tearing  out  tlie  lion*s  heart  was  immediately  derived  from  m  ropy  oftti 
old  metrical  romance  in  the  poet's  library.  It  is  true  that  the  chronicles  if  i^ 
bian  and  Rastall  have  detailed  this  fiction,  and  there  is  no  doubt,  from  the  flV 
authority;  but  the  metrical  legend  of  Richard  Cosur  do  Lion  being  one  of  theBi< 
popular  of  the  Anglo-Norman  romances,  and  ha\ing  been  thrice  printedt  Iwieelf 
W.  De  Wordo,  and  once  by  Will.  Copland,  there  is  much  reason  to  conclude  thai  ai 

*  Chap.  xlfi.  edit  of  1601.    Lord  Bcrneni'i  traaalation  miderwent  three  editionB.    Tha 
the  honour  iif  g iviog  birth  to  the  Chef-d'cDUvre  of  fVUlaud—'**  the  child  of  hia 
Monthly  Rcf  iewcn,  **  in  momenta  of  its  purcHt  toofcriic  with  the  all-beBUtcous  fon 
—the  (iarltng  of  hin  (inkcy,  bom  in  the  nwectctt  of  her  oicumioni  amid  the  ambroiial  , 
—the  Obsroh, — an  «*|iic  poem,  popidar  beyond  example,  yet  aa  dear  to  the  phflomphcr 
tudi* ;  whirh,  during  the  author*  lift-timv,  has  attained  in  its  native  country  afl  the  ' 
l»f»i»k  ;  and  to  the  evolution  of  the  beauties  of  which,  a  Professor  in  a  distinguished  i 
edly  consecratA'd  an  entire  course  of  patrooiied  lectures.*^    New  Series,  ?ol.  saiiL  pL 

The  beauties  of  Oberon  arc  now  accessible  to  the  mere  English  scholar,  throi 
Sotheby's  version,  which,  though  strictly  fiutbftil  to  the  German^  has  Iha  tpiril  aad 
|)oen 

.    f  Chaimen\  English  FueU,  vol.  iv,  p.  189.  col.  i.— Polyolbioa,  oaalo  ii. 
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luiowledged  lover,  and  collector,  of  this  branch  of  literature  would  prefer  tak- 

I  his  imagery  from  the  poem  itself,  more  especially  if  it  rested  upon  his  shelves. 

II  appears  from  this  romance,  that  Richard  not  only  tore  out  the  heart  of  the 
By  but*  dipping  it  in  salt,  eat  it  before  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  king  of  Almain, 
ImI  which  instantly  drew  from  His  Majesty  the  peculiar  appellation  which  do-* 
laatet  the  tale  x  — « 

**  YeTis,  as  I  understand  can. 
This  is  a  devil,  and  no  man, 
That  has  my  strong  lion  y-slawe, 
The  heart  out  or  his  body  drawe, 
And  has  it  eaten  with  good  will ! 
He  may  be  called,  by  right  skill. 
King  y-christened  of  most  renown. 
Strong  Richard  Caur  tU  hum  !^* 

The  play  of  Henry  the  Fifth  furnishes  a  reference  to  the  fifth  article  in 
ittebaiii's  catalogue  of  the  Goxean  collection.  Fluellen  compelling  Pistol  to  eat 
■  leek,  tells  him, —  *'  You  called  me  yesterday,  mountain-squire;  but  I  will 
■ke  you  to-day  a  squire  of  low  degree.**  —  Act  v.  sc.  1. 
This  romance,  which  was  licensed  to  John  Kynge  on  the  tenth  of  June,  1560, 
li  printed  by  William  Copland  before  1670,  was  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
gtoenlh  century,  and  possesses  some  striking  traits  of  manners,  and  several  very 
■rioos  poetical  sketches.  It  is  twice  alluded  to  by  Spenser  in  his  Faerie  Qucene, 
id  has  been  supposed,  though  probably  without  sufficient  foundation,  to  have 
dfled  in  manuscript  anterior  to  the  age  of  Chaucer,  f 

There  are  some  scenes  in  Shakspeare  which  appear  to  have  been  originally 
■i¥ed  from  Oriental  fable.  Thus,  in  Twelfth  Night,  the  leading  ideas  of  Mal- 
iifo*s  soliloquy  (act  il.  sc.  5.),  bear  a  strong  resemblance,  as  Mr.  Tyrrwhitt  oh- 
Mres,  to  those  of  Alnaschar,  in  '*  The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments;'*  an  ob- 
arralion  which  has  drawn  from  Mr.  Steevons  the  following  curious  and  pertinent 


**  Many  Arabian  flctioiit  hid  foand  their  way  into  obscure  Latin  and  French  books,  and  from 

El  iaio  English  ones,  long  before  any  professed  yersion  of  **  The  Arabian  Nights  Entertain' 
"*  had  appeared.  I  meet  wiUi  a  Hory  similar  to  that  of  Aloaschar,  in  **  The  Dialogue  of 
ma  Moralysed,"  hi.  I.  do  date,  bat  probably  printed  abroad  :  *  It  is  but  foly  to  hope  to 
felte  of  fanyteyi.  Whereof  it  Is  told  In  fablls  that  a  lady  nppon  a  tyme  delyuered  to  her  mayden 
I  gploaa  of  Bsylke  to  sell  at  a  cite.  And  by  the  waye  as  she  sate  and  restid  her  by  a  dyche  side, 
ha  hegaa  lothinke  y'  with  ye  money  of  the  mylke  she  wolde  bye  an  henne,  the  which  shulde  bring 
chckyns,  and  when  they  were  growoyn  to  hennys  she  wolde  sell  them  and  by  piggis,  and 
them  into  shepe,  and  the  shepe  into  oien  ;  and  so  whan  she  was  come  to  richnesse  she 
ha  Burried  right  wortbipfully  unto  some  worthy  man,  and  thus  she  r^joycid.  And  when 
It  Ihui  marvekHitly  comfortid,  and  ravished  inwardely  in  her  secrete  solace  thinkynge  with 
rani  Jof e  she  shuld  be  ledde  towarde  the  churche  with  her  husbond  on  horsebaclie,  she  sayde 
aalf.  Goo  wee,  go  wee,  sodaynelye  she  smote  the  groonde  with  her  fote,  myndyne  to  spurre 
hot  her  fote  slypped  and  she  fell  in  the  dyche,  and  there  laye  all  her  mylke;  and  so 
Cute  IhNB  her  purpose,  and  never  had  that  she  hoped  to  have.     Dial.  100,  LL.  Q.  b." 

^  We  may  also  refer  the  Induction  to  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew  to  the  same 
kveey  to  **  The  Sleeper  awakened,*'  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  a  tale  which  seems  to 
Imb  ctepl  from  its  oriental  fountain  through  every  modern  European  language. 

fcet^lieit  appearance  in  English  that  can  now  be  traced,  is  derived  from  the  in- 
BatioD  of  Mr.  Warton,  who  informs  us  that  his  friend  Mr.  Collins,  the  cele- 
lyric  poet,  had  in  his  possession  a  collection  of  short  comic  stories  in  prose, 
forth  by  mayster  Richard  Edwards,  mayster  of  her  Majesties  revels/'  and 


•  Vida  BbliaiMeiMwor&tfly  BMliih  Metrical  Komaiioet,  vol.  u.jp.  801. 

A  This  poet  b  cod^ectuwd  to  have  thrown  tame  ridicule  on  the  Squire  of  Low  Degree,  in  hit  rhyme  of 
fr  nmmt ;  hot  IfitMa  roHtflLi,  that  thk  romaaoe  **  ii  nerer  nentioned  by  aiqr  one  writer  before  the 
^k^mtk  emkan  z  mat  m  it  known  to  he  eitant  in  manuscript ;  nad,  in  fut,  the  Moteun  copy  i«  the  onlf 
^  ihnt  ezMln  «  poll."   BaauMt,  vol  w.  p.  346. 
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with  the  date  of  1570.    This  book,  which  was  printed  in  the  Mack  letter, 
tained  the  story  of  the  Induction,  and  was,  there  is  little  doubt,  the  sourre 
Shakspeare  and  the  author  of  the  elder  Taming  of  the  Shrew  drew  their 
A  similar  tale  is  the  subject  of  a  ballad  in  the  Fepysian  collection,  which  hat  ben 
published  by  Percy,  and  it  is  to  be  found  also  in  Sir  Richard  Barckiey'i  *'  1N»- 
course  on  the  Felicitie  of  Man,'*  1698,  in  Goulart*s  ''  Admirable  and  Menofabb 
Histories,"  translated  by  E.  Grimstone,  1C07;  in  Burton's  **  Anatomie  of  Meba-    ] 
cholv,"  1G15;  in  ''  The  Apothegms  of  King  James,  King  Charles,  the  Harqoi*    f 
of  Worcester,"  etc.  1658,  and  in  WinsUnley's  •'Rarities,"  1684.      Some  of  the   ^ 
Arabian  Tales  and  some  of  the  Fables  of  Pilpay  may  be  traced  in  **  The  Setfa  f' 
Wise  Masters,**  and  in  the  English  ^^Gesta  Romanorum." 

To  romances  of  Italian  origin  and  structure,  such  as  were  exhibited  in  Eaglifl  ^' 
versions  often  mutilatcnl  and  incorrect,  our  author's  obligations  are  so  numerooi^  ^ 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  plot,  that,  referring  to  a  future  cob»  ^ 
deration  of  each  play  for  further  illustration  on  these  subjects,  we  shall  oalf  '^ 
remark  in  this  place,  that  many  of  the  faults  which  have  been  ascribed  to  Sbak-  ^ 
spearc*s  want  of  judgment  in  the  conduct  of  his  dramas,  are  attributable  tolb  ^"^ 
necessity  he  was  under,  either  from  want  of  power  or  want  of  time,  of  i^    - 
plying  to  versions  and  imitations  in  lieu  of  the  originals;  a  species  of  accoauai-  ''- 
dation  which  frequently  led  him  to  adopt  the  mistakes  of  a  wretrlied  frantlititi.  * 
when  a  reference  to  the  Italian  would  immediately  have  induced  a  better  chsioi  ^^_ 
This  will  account  for  many  of  the  charges  which  Mrs.  Lennox  has  brought  agairt  ^^ 
the  poet,  in  respect  to  deficiency  of  skill  in  the  arrangement  of  his  incidents."      ^^ 

The  First  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth  presents  us  with  an  allusioo  Ismi  '■ 
of  those  Spanish  romances  which  became  so  popular  towards  the  close  of  EEi^  ^ 
beth's  reign.    FalstaiT,  in  answer  to  the  Prince,  who  had  told  him,  that  heav  V  ;^^ 
reason  why  he   should  '*  be  so  superfluous  to  demand  the  time  of  the  dq,*  * 
replies,  ''  Indeed,  you  come  near  me  now,  Hal:  for  we  that  take  purses,  sakf  ,^ 
the  moon  and  seven  stars;  and  not  by  Phoebus,  —  he,  that  wandering  kni^ii  ' 
fair."     Act  ii.  sc.  2.  '  ^^ 

The  romance  to  which  this  passage  stands  indebted,  is  entitled,  in  the  best  Mi 
most  complete  edition,  ^*  Espeio  de  Principes,  y  Cavalleros.     En  el  qual  se  nic^  ' 
tail  imniortales  hechos  de  cavallero  del  felm,  et(*.  four  parts,  folio,  and  ii  lb  '" 
subject  of  the  harb(*rs  culogium  in  Don  (Juiiote.     '*lle  (the  I)on]  hadiieqMl    ^ 
disputes  with  the  priest  of  his  village,  who  was  a  learned  person,  and  hadtaia  '* 
his  degrees  in  Ciguenza,  which  of  the  two  was  the  better  knight,  PalwerinofEag-  '''^ 
land,  or  Amadis  de  Gaul.     But  master  Nicholas,  barber-surgeon  of  thesamelsaSL  ^^ 
aflirnied,  that  none  ever  came  up  to  the  Knight  of  the  Sun.**  ^^ 

This  production,  the  first  part  of  which  was  translated  into  English,  ondir  At  "^^ 
title  of  ''The  Myrrour  of  Knighthood,**  was  well  known  in  Shaka|)earp's !!■>;  ;^ 
the  second  part  of  the  first  book  having  been  printed  in  the  black  letter,  by  11^  '^ 
mas  Este,  in  1585.     The  whole  occupies  three  volumes  in  4to. ,  and  iaiAi  ' 
Knight  of  the  Sun  is  represented  not  only  as  **  most  excellently  faire,"  but  as*  :'  ' 

trotiiu'ious  wanderer;  so  that  FalstaiT,  who,  by  an  easy  association,  digressnliia  :-^ 
hopbus  to  this  solar  knight-errant,  has  very  compendiously  combtoed  hiscta^^  ^ 
teristics.  ^* 

It  is  probable  that  the  celebrated  passage  in  Hamlef s  soliloquy,  whfff  tt 
prince  speaks  of 

The  undiscoTered  counU7,  from  wbote  bourn  "^ 

No  UaTeller  returns  "  Act  iii.  w.  I.  '^ 

may  havr  lM»<»n  founded  on  a  similar  idea  in  the  Spanish  romance  entitled  ••Pl^ 
nicrjii  d'Oli\a.'*     The  translation  of  Palmerin  was  first  printed  in  l5Kri,  asd  ii 
Pari  !!.,  rhap.  3,  the  reader  must  h*  struck  with  the  following  words,— "b*"   .^ 
III- tiNik  lii^  jiHiriir)  therein  no  cn*.ature  returneth  againe."     Now.  as  Hasbt-    ^ 

'  Si  •   Shttltfteare  i//n»tratni.  bjr  Mn  l.«onoi,  S  vol«.  Kjk*.  I7SI. 
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iccordiDg  to  the  chronological  arrangement  of  Mr.  Malone,  was  not  written  until 
UMy  and  Pdnnerin  d*01iva  may  certainly  be  reckoned  among  the  most  Tashion- 
iMb  lomaooea  of  its  day,  the  conjecture  is  entitled  to  attention.  It  is  necessary, 
hMsreTy  to  add,  that  we  are  altogether  indebted  for  it  to  a  learned  and  ingenious 
MRwpoodent  in  the  British  Bibliographer,  whose  initial  signature  is  W.,  and 
acquaintance  with  romantic  lore  appears  to  be  equally  accurate  and  pro- 


To  thia  gentleman  we  are  under  further  obligation  for  the  conGrmation  of  a 
l^ppodlioii  made  by  lie.  Douce,  who,  commenting  on  this  part  of  Hamlet's  soli- 
•IBr,  refieirs  it  to  a  passage  in  the  ''  History  of  Vdentine  and  Orson,"  and  adds, 
^*  It  is  probable  that  there  was  an  edition  of  Valentine  and  Orson  in  Shak- 
pMre*a  time,  though  none  such  is  supposed  now  to  remain."  * 
Soch  an  edition,  it  appears,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  correspondent  of  Sir 
{■eiioD  Brydges,  who  has  giyenusa  description  of  it,  together  with  the  following 
Ub»  ma  drawn  from  the  colq)hon  :-->''  The  historie  of  the  two  valyante  brethren 
JrieotyDe  and  Orson,  s6nes  vn  to  the  Einperour  of  Grsce.  Imprinted  at  London 
Wt  a  gaynst  St.  Margaretes  Churche  in  Lothbery  be  William  Coplande."  Small 
la.  b.  1.  sig.  I.  i.  5.  wood  cuts.f  The  antiquity  of  this  copy,  though  without 
is  ascertained  by  the  circumstance,  that  Wm.  Copland,  the  printer,  died 
the  years  1568  and  1569;  and  there  is  even  reason  to  suppose,  that  this 
a  re-impression,  for,  after  the  table  of  contents,  a  short  note  states,  '*  Here 
tbe  table  newfy  carrecie" 

reference  of  Mr.  Douce  is  to  page  63  of  the  edition  of  1694,  in  which 
Mors  a  sentence  which  undoubtedly  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  lines  of 
iakapeare :— **  I  shall  send  some  of  you  here  present  into  such  a  country,  that 
Pb  shall  scaroely  ever  return  again  to  bring  tydings  of  your  valour." :(: 
"fliat  our  great  poet  was  as  well  versed  in  the  pages  of  Valentine  and  Orson, 
j^bave  been  the  school-4x)ys  of  this  country  for  the  last  century,  is  our  firm 
■fef.  **  It  would  be  difficult,"  says  the  possessor  of  Copland's  edition,  '*  to  find 
reader  of  the  present  day,  who  had  not  in  the  hour  of  childhood  voted  a  por- 
M  of  his  scanty  stipend  to  the  purchase  of  *  Valentine  and  Orson,'  and  with- 
pawD  for  a  few  hours  from  more  laborious  exercises,  or  amusements,  to  peruse 
b  fascinating  pages ;"  and  equally  difficult  it  would  have  been,  in  Shakspeare's 
RS,  to  have  found  a  person  of  liberal  education,  who  had  not  devoted  a  portion 
I  hb  leisure  to  the  perusal  of  this  simple  but  energetic  romance. 
From  the  numerous  corresponding  passages,  however,  cited  by  our  author's 
MBaaentators,  from  the  perioa  of  Catullus  to  the  seventeenth  century,  it  would 
mm  that  the  idea,  and  even  the  terms  in  which  it  has  been  expressed,  may  be 
red  as  a  kind  of  common  property,  and  consequently  rather  a  mark  of 
ence  than  imitation. 
the  Arcadia  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  best  pastoral  romance,  and  one  of  the 
popular  books  of  its  age,  wo  cannot  be  surprised  that  Shakspeare  should 
beeo  an  ardent  admirer,  and  that  occasionally  he  should  have  been  indebted 
for  an  incident  or  an  image.  The  first  scene  of  tho  fourth  act,  in  the  Two 
n  of  Verona,  in  which  Valentine  accepts  the  captainship  of  a  band  of 
ws,  appears  to  be  founded  on  that  part  of  the  Arcadia,  where  Pyrocles,  re- 
jpised  from  prison  by  the  Helots,  consents  to  be  their  leader  and  captain.  § 

Vore  certainly  is  the  episode  of  Gloster  and  his  sons,  in  King  Lear,  derived 
hom  the  same  work,  the  first  edition  of  which,  published  in  1590,  being  divided 
Ills  chapters,  exhibits  one  with  this  title ; — ^*  The  pitiful  state  and  storie  of  tho 
hphlagonian  unkinde  king,  and  his  kinde  sonne:  first  related  by  the  sonnc,  then 

*  Dioaec's  niiistnUioiui,  vol.  ii.  p.  S40. — Mr.  Doucg  obncrvcn,  that  the  *'  oldest  (e<Utioo)  we  know  of  i^ 
mat  1619,  prial«d  bj  Bobcrt  IbbitMMi.  In  1686,  TAt  old  book  of  yaieniine  and  Oraom  wua  licciucU  to 
'rtarfboC**    P  940 

f  Bntiih  Bibliographer,  No  V.  p.  469,  ^0  %  lUii»Uatiuu»,  fol.  ii.  p.  240. 

S  Arcadia,  book  i.  p.  ».  7th  edit. 
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by  the  blind  father.*'  The  8ubso(|uent  editions  omit  the  diTisioiis  into  chapten, 
«nnd  in  the  copy  before  us,  which  is  the  seventh  impressioD,  the  story  conacaw 
at  \mi;e  132,  being  part  of  the  second  book.  As  no  other  source  for  thu  namliw 
than  the  Arcadia  has  hitherto  been  traced,  and  as  the  similarity  of  incilMlii 
considerable,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  this  portion  of  King  Lear  aiBil 
confess  its  obligation  to  the  romance. 

The  appellation,  also,  given  to  Cupid,  in  a  passage  in  Much  Ado  about  If oCUas. 
is  evidently  to  be  referred  to  a  line  in  the  Arcadia.  Don  Pedro,  apeokiog  of  ■»- 
nedict,  says,  "  he  hath  twice  or  thrice  cut  Cupid's  bow-string,  and  the  Etfi 
hangman  dare  not  shoot  at  him.*'  (Act  iii.  sc.  2.)  It  has  been  conjedmi 
that  the  word  in  Italics  shoulfl  be  henchman,  a  page  or  attendant ;  biitta4»> 
ride  the  question  it  is  only  necessary  to  quote  the  words  of  Sidney  :  — 

**  Millions  of  jeares  this  old  driTdl  Cupid  Iitm  ; 

While  still  more  wretch,  more  wicked  he  doth  pro^ : 
Til  now  at  length  that  Jove  him  offloe  gHres, 
At  Juno*8  suite,  who  much  did  Argus  lore, 

Jn  this  our  world  a  kangmam  for  to  be 

or  all  those  fooles  Uiat  will  have  aU  they  -^  ^ 


If,  from  this  catalogue  of  allusions,  our  author's  intimacy  with  the  nNMBM 
of  his  age  may  be  considered  as  proved,  his  familiarity  with  the  ballads  and  nap 
of  the  same  period  will  not  be  deemed  less  extensive,  or  less  admitting  of  itmt^ 
stration.  Throughout  his  dramas,  indeed,  a  peculiar  partiality  for  tlieaepopiv 
little  pieces  is  very  manifest;  he  delights  to  quote  them,  wherercr  he  can  aail 
place  for  their  introduction,  and  his  own  etforts  in  this  line  of  poetry  are  oSoirf 
the  utmost  simplicity  and  beauty. 

How  strongly  he  felt  this  predilection  for  the  strains  of  our  elder  minstnlif. 
and  how  exquisitely  he  has  expressed  bis  attachment  to  them,  must  lie  ia  Ihi 
rerollection  of  all  who  have  ever  read,  or  seen  performed,  his  admirable  eomlj 
of  the  Twelfth  Night,  in  which  the  Duke  exclaims,— 

^  Give  me  some  music :— but  that  piece  or  song. 
That  old  and  antique  song  we  heard  last  night, 
Methought  it  did  relieve  my  passioa  much ; 
More  than  light  airs  and  recollected  ternm. 
Of  these  most  hriak  and  giddy-paced  times:— 
Mark  it,  Ccsario  ;  it  is  okl,  and  plain : 
The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun, 
And  the  Tree  maids,  that  weave  their  thread  with  bones. 
Do  use  to  chaunt  it ;  it  is  silly  sooth. 
And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love. 
Like  the  old  age/'  Act  ii.  ar.  4. 

Before  we  notice,  however,  the  ballads  which  Shakspeare  has  quoted,  m  li 
which  he  has  alluded,  it  will  be  satisfactory,  if,  to  the  article  specified  inCaftaa 
Cox's*'  Bunch  of  Ballets  and  Songs,**  we  add  a  few  more  of  similar  populaAt 
and  from  a  source  equally  rare  and  authentic.  In  the  ''British  BibliographB. 
Mr.  Haslewood  has  given  us  a  description  of  the  fragment  of  a  tract  in  luspoM^ 
sion,  entitled  "The  World's  Folly'*  printed,  as  he  concludes,  Iroiii  the  l}|% 
b<»fore  1G(M),  and  from  which,  "as  every  allusion,"  he  justly  ob^prves,  ••toi 
early  ballads  is  interesting,*'  he  has  obliged  his  readers  with  some  very  cM 
quotations. 


'*  The  author,**  he  remarks,  "  appears  to  describe  the  purgatory  of  FoUj .  lie  ^ 
room  lu  room,  and  to  each  new  character  ai(!(lgns  a  tnllad,  that  may  be  pmuoMd  mi 
ffuished  for  popularity.  A  man,  whoso  credit  had  decayed  by  trusting  senranls,  aad  had  <^ 
mrnced  b«itrher,  *  had  standing  by  him,  fur  moate  and  drinke,  a  pot  or  strong  ale,  which  nai  ^* 
•11  his  nose,  that  it  kept  his  face  in  so  go<Ml  a  colour,  and  his  braioe  Ui  so  kinde  a  heaie,  as  ^^ 
Keiiiog  part  of  his  lorepasscd  pride,  in  the  good  humour  of  grieving  patience,  Bade  his  *^' 

'  Arcadia,  biN.k  ii  p,  1&3.  1039. 
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ttng  sigh.  UftToardly  singe  the  ballad  of  Wbilom  1  was :  to  the  toDC  of  Tom  Tfuker,  A 
I,  shaking  with  palsy,  who,  *  haying  beene  a  man  of  some  possessions,  and  with  too  fat 
Bcdinf  of  horses,  too  high  lieeping  of  hawlies,  and  too  much  delighting  in  banqoetinges,  through 
Mte  of  bqsbandrle,  was  forced  to  ieave  himself  without  lande ;  .  .  .  after  many  a  deepe 
||ke«  with  a  hollow  voice,  in  a  solemne  tune,  with  a  heavie  hearte,  fell  to  sing  the  song  of  Okan 
■vw  begpn  wither:  to  the  tupeof  Heaviile,  hea?ilie.  A  dapper  fellow  that  in  his  youth  had 
piMl  jnon  than  he  got,  on  his  person,  '  fell  to  singe  the  ballad  of  the  blinde  beggar :  to  the  tune 
f  Beigk  ko.  The  general  lover,  having  no  farther  credit  with  beauty,  howled  out  the  dittie  of 
Vim  IfMufiureandyaung:  to  the  tune  of  Fortune.  The  neit  is  whimsically  described  as  '  one 
hM  was  once  a  virgin,  had  beene  a  little  while  a  mayde,  knew  the  name  of  a  wife,  fell  to  be  a 
rfidow,'  and  finally  a  procuress;  *  she  would  sing  the  Lamentaiion  qfa  tinner:  to  the  tuna  of 
WmOadafe,*  A  decayed  prostitute,  who  had  become  laundress  to  the  house,  '  stood  singing  the 
■Dd  oi  AU  in  affreenem'tlotve:  to  the  famous  tune  of  Ding  Jfong,*  A  man  with. good  personage, 
vllii  a  fh>ward  wife,  *  hummed  out  the  balled  of  the  breeekea  :  to  the  tune  of  Never,  never,*  Hi$ 
•rougant  spouse  drewe  from  her  pocket  '  a  ballad  of  tke  tinker* •  w\fe  that  heaie  ker  ku$bande,* 
r«  ibe  last  character  in  the  fragment  is  also  given  Raleigh's  ballad.  He  was  *  one  that  liad  beene 
■  love,  sat  looking  on  his  mistresse  picture,  making  such  a  iegge  to  it,  writing  such  verses  in 
losoar  to  It,  and  committing  such  idolatrie  with  it,  that  poore  man,  1  pittied  him:  aqd  in  his 
lahalfe  sorrowed  to  see  how  the  Foole  did  handle  him :  but  there  sat  he,  hanging  his  head,  lifting 
up  the  eyes,  and  with  a  deepe  sigh,  singing  the  ballad  of  Come  live  fcitk  me  and  be  my  iove^  to  thf) 
lane  of  adieu  my  deere* "  * 

It  is,  notwithstandingy  to  the  dramas  of  our  poet,  that  we  must  look  for  more 

r~Ni8  iotimations  relative  to  the  ballad-poetry,  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  of 
first  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  James  the  first.  The  list  which  we  shall 
iirilect  from  his  works,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  usually  published,  will 
frfBciently  evince  his  love  for  these  production^,  and,  at  the  same  time,  afford  a 
■veCty  accurate  enumeration  of  those  which  were  esteemed  the  most  popular  of 
lb  age. 

Yet,  in  forming  this  catalogue  of  Shakspearean  ballads  and  songs,  it  may  be 
feBeessary  to  premise,  that  it  is  not  our  intention  to  comment  on  the  original  pieces 
if  our  author  in  this  branch  of  poetry,  which  will  fall  under  consideration  in  a 
snbsequent  chapter ;  but  merely  to  confine  our  notices  to  his  quotations  from  and 
fUasions  to  the  minstrel  strains  of  others.  We  commence,  therefore,  with  the 
htllad  of  Queen  Dido,  wliich  the  poet  had  no  doubt  in  view,  when  he  represents 
Gonzalo  in  the  Tempest  so  familiar  with  her  name  and  history.  (Act  ii.  sc.  1.) 
That  this  was  a  favourite  song  with  the  common  people  appears  from  a  passage 
fai  a  scarce  pamphlet  auoted  by  Mr.  Ritson,  and  published  in  1604.  **  0  you 
ale-knights,  you  that  devoure  the  marrow  of  the  mault,  and  drioke  whole  ale- 
lobs  into  consumptions ;  that  sing  Queen  Dido  over  a  cupp,  and  tell  strange  newes 
over  an  ale-pot.*'  f  Dr.  Percy,  who  has  published  a  correct  copy  of  this  old 
lallad  from  lus  folio  MS.  collated  with  two  diflerent  printed  copies,  both  in  black 
mtlevt  in  the  Pepysian  collection,  terms  it ''  excellent,"  ao  epithet  justly  merited, 
ftr,  though  blended  with  the  manners  of  a  Gothic  age,  it  is  certainly  both  pathe-7 
fle  and  interesting, 

Mrs.  Ford,  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  speaking  of  FalstafTs  proposals, 
Mjs,  that  his  disposition  and  hi9  words  *'  do  no  more  adhere  and  keep  place  to- 

Clier  than  the  hundredth  psalm  to  the  tune  of  Green  Sleeves"  This  seems  to 
e  been  a  very  popular  song  a)>out  1580,  for  it  is  licensed  several  times  during 
flis  year,  and  entered  on  the  book  of  the  Stationers*  Company,  under  the  titles  ot 
**  A  newe  nortberne  dittye  of  the  Lady  Green  Sleeves,"  and  *'  A  new  Northerno 
Song  of  Green  Sleeves,  beginning. 

«<  The  bonniest  Um  in  all  the  land." 

b  is  BieDlioned  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  '<  The  Loyal  Subject,'*  but  is  sup- 
posed to  be  now  longer  extant. 

*  British  Bibliogrmpker.  No.  X.  pp.  569, 560.  jrUis  fragmcut,  sajB  Mr.  Ilulewood,  ^'is  in  black  IctUr 
qpw  ikwi,  apd  bean  vicaature  C."  «    .    .    «^    .     . 

t  Jacke  of  Dover,  kM  «|Nat  of  Ijiquirie,  or  hit  privy  Search  for  the  venetl  foole  m.Eaf  laBd,.4k>. 
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In  the  same  play,  Falstair  alludes  to  another  old  song,  which  was  entitled  Ar-  | 
tune  mj^  foe  (actiii.  sc.  7),  enumerating  all  the  misfortunes  incideni  to  aat-  \ 
kind  through  the  instability  of  fortune.  Of  this  ballad,  which  is  mentioMd  kj 
Brewer  in  his  '' Lingua,*'*  twice  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher/' f  and  by  Bniloa 
in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  ^  the  tune  is  said  to  bo  the  identical  air  mv 
known  by  the  song  of  '^  Death  and  the  Lady  :*'  and  the  Grat  atania,  obsems 
Mr.  Malone,  was  as  follows : — 

"  FortmUf  mjt  fo€,  wfiy  doft  thou  Drown  oo  me? 
And  will  my  ^rtnne  never  better  be  ? 
Wilt  tboa,  i  ny,  Tor  ever  breed  ny  pain. 
And  wilt  thoQ  not  reitore  ny  joys  again?  ^ 

Sir  Hugh  Evans,  in  the  first  scene  of  the  third  act  of  this  play,  quotes,  thoorl 
from  his  trepidation  very  inaccurately,  four  lines  from  two  of  the  moat  popular  litUr 
madrigals  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  entitled  '*The  Passionate  Sbff- 
herd  to  his  Love,*'  and  <'  The  Nymph*s  Reply  to  the  Shepherd;*'  the  first  writtra 
by  Christopher  Marlowe,  and  the  second  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  These  had  bin 
attributed,  however,  to  Shakspeare,  in  consequence  of  their  being  included  ioi 
copy  of  his  smaller  poems  printed  by  William  Jaggard  in  1599.  This  editwa 
being  published  during  the  life-time  of  the  poet,  gave  currency  to  the  ascriptioa; 
but  in  the  year  following  Marlowe*s  poem  appeared  in  '^  England's  Helicon/*  vilk 
his  name  annexed,  and  Raleigh's  with  his  usual  signature  otJgnoio  ;$  and  Isac 
Walton,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  ''Compleat  Angler,"  printed  in  1653,  has  attri- 
buted these  pieces  to  the  same  authors,  describing  them  as  *Uhat  smooth  soac. 
which  was  made  by  Kit  Marlowe,  now  at  least  fifty  years  ago ;  and — an  Aaswtf 
to  it,  which  was  made  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  his  younger  days— old  fasWoati  4 
|)oetry,"  he  adds,  ''but  choicely  good;  I  think  much  better  than  the  stroi^  Baa  I 
that  are  now  in  fashion  in  this  critical  age."  **  Had  Marlowe  w  ritten  nothing  M  *'1 
this  beautiful  song,  he  would  yet  have  descended  to  posterity  as  an  excellent  poet;  | 
the  imitations  of  it  have  been  numerous. 

The  Twelfth  Night  presents  us  with  a  variety  of  fragments  of  ballads,  songs,  aal 
catches ;  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek  calls  for  the  catch  of**  Thou  Knave,"  of  which  tka 
words  and  musical  notes  are  given  by  Sir  J.  Hawkins  [Actii.sc.3| ;  Sir  Toby  co^ 
pares  Olivia  to  ''Peg-a  Ramsay,*'  a  licentious  song  mentioned  by  Nash  aoiuap 
several  other  ballads,  such  as  **  Rogero,  Rasilino,  Turkelony,  All  the  Flo«er>ii( 
the  Rroom,  Pepper  is  black,  Green  Sleeves,  Peggie  Ramsay ;"  and  imniediatrl; 
afterwards,  this  jovial  knight  quotes  several  detached  lines  from  as  many  separair 
ballads;  for  instance,  *'  Three  merry  men  be  we ;  There  dwelt  a  man  in  Babjioa, 
lady,  lady  ;  O  the  twelfth  day  of  December;  Farewell,  dear  heart,  since  I  mMl 
nee<ls  be  gone."  Of  these  the  first  was  a  burden  common  to  many  ancient  soap, 
and  is  called  in  ''  The  old  Wives  Tale, '  by  George  Pcele,  1595,  an  Old  Provfffc, 
and  is  thus  given : — 

**•  Three  merrie  men,  and  Uiree  merrie  men. 
And  three  merrie  men  be  wee ; 
I  in  the  woo<l,  and  thou  on  the  ground. 
And  Jack  sleepet  in  the  tree  */* 

an  association  which  acquired  such  notoriety  as  to  become  the  frequent  sign  of  at 
ale-house,  under  the  appellation  of  ''The  Three  Merry  Boys."  ThesecunJii 
the  first  line  and  burden  of  a  ballad  which  was  licensed  by  T.  Colweil,  in  l^i. 
under  the  title  of  *^  The  goodly  and  constant  wyfe  Susanna."  It  in  preM-r%i>l  la 
the  lVp\sian  collection,  and  the  first  stanza  of  it  has  lNH*n  quoted  liy  llr.  IVrr? 
in  his  Reliqiies;  -[^  tlie  burden  **  lady,  lady,"  is  again  alluded  to  by  MerruU*  is 

*  Ancient  Eriii^  Drama,  viJ.  ii.  p  319.  col.  1. 

f  CuttoBw  «ir  the  CnunUj,  act.  i.  sc.  1.   The  KnUlit  of  the  Bumiof  Pentle,  act  ?. 

i  Kihi.  1631  n  G76  $  KM^Ialul'tt  lUlicoo.  3*1  Mlit..  rrtmnt  nf  lAia.  p  fll  i^* 

**  (<N»|>Uat  AoBlir,  edit  ItWB.  p.  147.  If  Vi»J.  i.  p.  99U 
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and  Juliet  fact  ii.  sc.  4).  The  third  has  not  been  traced  to  its  source,  but 
)  iMiiih,  and  the  subsequent  lines,  are  taken,  with  a  little  variation,  from 
Dorydon's  Farewell  to  Phillis,"  published  in  a  little  black  letter  miscellany, 
fad  **  The  Golden  Garland  of  Princely  Delights,"  and  reprinted  entire  by 
•  Pwcy,  * 

[o  act  iv.  sc.  2,  the  clown  is  introduced  singing  part  of  the  two  Grst  stanzas  of 
iOBg  which  has  been  discovered  among  the  ancient  HSS.  of  Dr.  Harrington  of 
111,  and  there  ascribed,  though  perlMips  not  correctlv,  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt. 
is  evident  that  Shakspeare  trusted  to  his  inemory  in  the  quotation  of  these  po- 
lar pieces,  for  most  of  them  deviate,  in  some  degree,  from  the  originals;  in  the 
•nil  instance,  the  first  two  lines,  as  given  by  the  clown, 

**  Hey  Robin,  jolly  Robin, 

Tell  me  how  tby  lady  does,** 

» tolistitDted  for  the  opening  stanza  of  the  old  song :— p- 

**  ARobyn, 

Jolly  Robyp, 
Tell  me  bow  thy  leman  doetb, 
And  thou  Shan  knowe  or  myn.** 

Ike  commencement  of  a  madrigal,  the  composition  of  William  Elderton,  is 
K  hf  Benedict,  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

**  The  fod  of  lore. 
That  sits  abo? e,**  ke. 

la  fong  beginning  in  a  similar  manner,  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ritson,  to  be  in 
Ptoehiu'  Bountie,"  4to.  bl.  1. 1593;  Elderton's  production  was  parodied  by  a 
rilaa  of  the  name  of  Birch,  under  the  Utle  of  '*  The  Complaint  of  a  Sinner.** 
^  LoWs  Labour^s  Lost,  a  sweet  air,  as  Armado  terms  it,  commencing  with  the 
mi  **  Concolinel,"  is  sung  by  Moth  (act  iii.  sc.  1),  but  no  further  intimation  is 
;  and  in  another  part  of  the  same  comedv,  the  burden  of  an  ancient  ditty  is 
~  by  Roseline  and  Boyet  (act  iv.  sc.  1).  In  As  You  Like  It,  Touchstone 
stanza  from  a  ballad  of  which  the  first  line  is  '*  0  sweet  Oliver,*'  and 
kieh  appears  to  be  the  same  with  the  ballad  of 

••  0  sweete  Olyrer, 
Leave  me  not  behinde  thee, 

teed  bv  Richard  Jones,  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers*  Company,  August  6th, 
■4;  and  in  the  subsequent  act,  Orlando  alludes  to  a  madrigal  under  the  title  of 
Hi  whither  wilt.   Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Ufu  Well  that  Ends  Well  aflbrds  but  two  passages  from  the  minstrel  poesy 
^the  day,  which  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  clown  ;  one  of  these  is  evidently 
lien  from  a  ballad  on  the  Sacking  of  Troy,  and  the  other  seems  to  be  the  chorua 
Ta  aongon  courtship  or  marriage.  Act.  i.  sc.  3. 

Fiom  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew  wo  collect  the  initial  lines  of  two  apparently 
■j  popular  ballads ;  the  first  beginning  '^  Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led,'*t 
mth  is  likewise  quoted  by  Ancient  Pistol,  and  referred  to  in  '^A  gorgioua 
hiery  of  gallant  Inventions,**  4to.  1678;  there  is  also  a  song  or  sonnet  with 
hb  title,  observes  Mr.  Malone,  in  ''a  handefulof  pleasant  Delites,  containing 

*  BciM|iics,  fol  i.  p  3X0. 

t  Art  If.  9C.  I.— There  afipeara  to  be  allonoos  to  two  eatchet  in  this  teenc.  Onimio  eielain*  *'fire, 
>*;  €m»i  0m  mo  water ^  which  Judge  Blackttooe  traceii  to  the  foUowiug  old  catch  in  three  parts : — 

**  Hrotland  bumeth,  Scotland  bumcth. 

Fire,  fire; Fire,  fire  ; 

Cant  on  MMne  nwre  water.** 

C^niMn  a  little  afterwards  calh  oal,  **  Whj ,  Jack  boff  f  ko  boy  I  **  the  beginning,  ab  Sir  John  Hawkink 
^ftft,  oC  an  old  rouad  in  three  parti,  of  which  he  hai  gif en  ua  the  aiiiaical  notet. 
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sundrie  new  Sonets,"  etc.  1584,  where  we  read  of  ^'  Dame  Beaotie's  replie  la 
lover  late  at  lil)ertie,  and  now  complaineth  himsclfe  to  be  tier  captiTe«  ialM 
Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led  : 

•*  The  life  that  erst  tbou  led'st,  mj  IHead, 
Was  pleasant  to  thine  eyes,^  &c. 

The  second  fragment  with  which  Petruchio  has  favoured  ua,  oommanriMg 

**  It  was  the  (Har  of  orders  grey, 
As  he  forth  walked  on  his  way,"  Act  It.  ae.  1. 

has  given  rise  to  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  pathetic  of  modem  hallada,  kmi 
on  a  professed  introduction  of  as  many  of  our  poet's  ballad  fragmeota  as  cd 
consistently  be  adapted.  '*  Dispersed  through  Shakspeare'a  plays,**  saTslhil 
genious  associator,  *'  are  innumerable  little  fragments  of  ancient  balladi,  I 
entire  copies  of  which  could  not  be  recovered.  Many  of  these  being  of  thaqp 
beautiful  and  patlietic  simplicity,  the  editor  was  tempted  to  select  some  of  lla 
and  with  a  few  supplemental  stanzas  to  connect  them  together,  and  lbr«  flta 
into  a  little  Tale."*  That  much  taste  and  poetic  spirit,  together  with  a  n 
successful  cflbrt  in  combination,  have  been  exhibited  in  this  little  piece,  the  pril 
approbation  has  unequivocally  decided. 

To  the  character  of  Autolycus,  in  the  Winter*s  Tale,  a  very  humorous  eu^l 
of  the  fallen  state  of  the  minstrel  tribe,  we  are  indebted  for  some  illnsliiliMfl 
the  prevalency  of  ballad-writing  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  JaiMlf 
First.  Most  of  the  songs  attributed  to  this  adroit  rogue,  are,  there  is  itiiMl 
think,  the  composition  of  Shakspeare,  with  the  exception  of  the  catch  be^H 
''  Jog  on,  jog  on,  the  foot-path  way  (act  iv.  sc.  2]  ;  but,  in  his  capndH 
ballad-vender,  he  throws  considerable  light  on  the  sunject  to  which  these  ■■ 
strains  were  devoted.  He  is  represented  as  having  ballads  of  all  descripCioM^I 
the  "  prettiest  lovc^songs  for  maids'* — "  and  where  some  strctched-mouthrd 
would,  as  it  were,  mean  mischief,  and  break  a  foul  gap  into  the  matter,  ~ 
the  maid  to  answer.  Whoop,  do  me  no  harm,  good  man ;  puts  him  ofT,  sli 
with  Whoop,  do  me  no  harm,  good  nian."f  Accordingly  at  the  Fair  he 
to  for  these  precious  wares : — 

•  Percy  %  Rc'IiqutHi,  toI.  i.  p.  259. 

t  Act  1%.  Hc.  3.— \Vi*  nhall  add,  in  this  note,  in  order  to  complete  the  ealalofiie,  aU  thefi 
ancieut  minKtrrlnv  that  ha%e  etcaiRti  our  i*uuint>rati(Mi  in  the  teit. 

In  TroiliiH  aiuf  Crt^MNida,  Pandaruii,  lamenting  the  ajiproaching  departure  of 
MNTuw  by  quiKing  an  old  mmg  befinning— 

**  O  heart,  o  heart,  o  heavy  heart. 

Why  Mgh*»t  thou  nitliMit  hrvaking.** 

linmlet,  bantering  Pobmiut,  quotes  part  of  the  Snt  fttania  of  a  ballad  cnlilM,  _ ._ 
israrl.  'I*hi%  ban  b(>en  published  bv  Or.  Percy,  retries  I'd,  an  he  relates,  fnim  utter  iiUiviuB  b*  a  h^fol 
i»nMi*  it  down  from  memtiry  a*  khe  had  formerly  heard  it  sung  by  her  father.^ P«rvy*c  jMfWf.H 
p.  loBI. 

ii  it  pmhtiMc  ilint  llamlet,  who  appears  to  baTe  bMn  well  tened  in  hallad-hirie,  has 
two  mttrM-U  fnrni   (hi«(  source,  in  hm  dialogue  with  Horatio  on  the  conduct  of  the  kiof  at  ibc 
ttnwgly  roiirk  his  triumph  in  the  miccess  of  his  plan  ftn  uiunasking  the  crimes  of  his  u^plc  : — 

**  Why  let  tha  strucken  deer  go  weep,**  be. 

*'  For  tbou  dost  know,  O  Damim  dear,**  fiic. 

lago  in  the  drunken  wene  with  Cassiu,  in  the  view  of  adding  to  his  exbikratkm, 
suugs  ;  the  fir«t  ap|iarenlly  a  chorus,— 

^  And  let  me  the  canakin,  cliuk,  clink,**  fete. 
ibcsec«iad, 

^  King  Stephen  wa*  a  worthy  peer.** 

fn»m  a  humoriHis  balhul  of  *^>teh  origin,  prr««T^ed  by  Perry  in  his  Reliques,  fol.  i.  n 

III  lioMH-vi  and  Juliet,   Men*ulio,   in  the  ftilkiwiug  iNusa ze,   alludes   Ui  two  biJladi  of 
uiilunvfy  :— 

**  Young  Adam  Cupid,  he  that  idwit  so  trim. 
When  king  CVpAeliM  lot'd  the  beggar  asoii/.-** 

Ike  Irsi  hoc-  refmiag  to  ibe  celebrated  ballad  of  **  Adam  Bell,  Clym  of  the  doogh,  aad  Wi 
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Urn.    What  hast  here  ?  ballada  ? 

p.     Pray  BOWf  boy  aome :  1  love  a  baited  in  print,  a'-Ure  :  Tor  then  we  are  sure  they  are  true. 
i.    Here's  one  to  a  very  dolerui  tune.  How  a  usurer's  wire  was  brought  to  bed  or  twenty  mo- 
mg^  at  a  burden ;  and  how  she  longed  to  eat  adder's  heads,  and  toads  carbonadoed. 
p.    Is  It  true,  think  you  ? 
i.     Very  true ;  and  but  a  month  old. 
r.     Blen  me  fVom  marrying  a  usurer  I 

t.    Here's  the  midwife's  name  tot,  one  mistress  Taleporter ;  and  five  or  sii  honest  wives  that 
present:  why  should  I  carry  lies  abroad? 
p.    'Pray  you  now,  buy  it. 

».     Come  on,  lay  it  by :  And  let's  first  see  more  ballads ;  we'll  buy  the  other  things  anon. 
im    Here's  another  ballad,  Of  a  fish,  that  appeared  upon  the  coast,  on  Wednesday  the  four- 
•C  April,  forty  thousand  fathom  above  water,  and  sung  this  ballad  against  the  hard  hearts  of 
I :  it  was  thought  she  was  a  woman,  and  was  turned  into  a  cold  fish,  for  she  would  not  ex- 
^  iesh  with  one  that  loved  her :  the  ballad  is  very  pitiful,  and  as  true, 
r.     Is  it  true,  think  you  ? 

r.     Five  justices'  hands  at  it;  and  witnesses,  more  than  my  pack  will  hold, 
k     Lay  it  by  too :  Another. 
f .    This  is  a  merry  ballad ;  but  a  very  pretty  one. 
Ip.     Let's  have  some  merry  ones. 

f  .  Why,  this  is  a  passing  merry  one ;  and  goes  to  the  tune  of.  Two  maids  wooing  a  man  : 
1i  sesroe  a  maid  westward,  but  she  sings  it ;  tis  in  request,  I  can  tell  you."—- Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

he  request,  in  fact,  for  these  popular  pieces  of  poetry  was  then  infinitely 
ter  than  has  since  been  obtained  in  more  modern  times;  not  a  murder,  or  an 
nlion,  not  a  battle  or  a  tempest,  not  a  wonderful  eyent  or  a  laughable  adven- 
p  could  occur,  but  what  was  immediately  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  ballad, 
Iha  muse  supplied  what  humble  prose  now  details  to  us  among  the  miscella- 
m  articles  of  a  newspaper ;  a  statement  which  is  fully  confirmed  by  the 
nrataon  of  another  character  in  this  very  play,  who  tells  us  that  **  such  a  deal 
WHler  is  broken  out  within  this  hour,  that  ballad-makers  cannot  be  able  to 
tef  it.**— Act  V.  sc.  2. 

I  flie  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  FalstafT  enters  a  room,  io  the 
f9  Head  Tavern,  singing  the  first  two  lines  of  a  ballad  which  Dr.  Percy  has 
tailed  under  the  title  of  %r  Lancelot  Du  Lake.*'  This,  which  is  merely  a 
ffkal  version  of  three  chapters  from  the  first  part  of  Morte  Arthur,  is  quoted 
irfectly  by  the  knight,  owing  to  the  interruptions  attending  his  situation;  the 
liag  lines  of  the  ballad  are, 

**  When  Arthur  first  in  court  began. 
And  was  approved  king," 

ch  Falstaff  mutilates  and  alters,  by  omitting  the  last  word  of  the  first  line,  and 
rerting  approved  into  worthy;  the  version  and  quotation,  it  may  bo  remarked, 
iliong  proofs  of  the  popularity  of  the  romance, 

Io  the  admirably  drawn  character  of  Silence  in  this  play,  we  are  indebted  for 
nd  valuable  fragments  of  popular  poesy.  This  curious  personage,  who. 
Ml  adi^er,  has  not  a  word  to  say,  is  no  sooner  exhilarated  by  the  circling  glass, 
■  be  chaunts  forth  an  abundance  of  unconnected  stanzas  from  the  minstrelsy 
lit  times.  Having  nothing  original  in  his  ideas,  no  fund  of  his  own  on  which 
Iraw,  he  marks  his  festivity  by  the  vociferous  repetition  of  scraps  of  catches, 
gf,  and  glees.  We  may,  therefore,  conceive  the  poet  to  have  appropriated  to 
I  simple  justice  in  his  cups,  the  most  generally  known  and,  of  course,  the  favou* 
,  convivial  songs  of  the  age.    They  are  of  such  a  character,  indeed,  as  to 


dnij,**  and  the  tecood  to  **  Ring  Cophetua  and  the  Befgai^Maid ;"  popular  pieces  which  are  afab 
il^ls  of  allusion  in  **  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,**  act  i. ;  and  in  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.  act  v. 
w — Percf'9  lUiiamea  vol.  L  pp.  154, 198. 

m  matte  play  will  afford  us  tnree  or  four  additional  references;  Mereutio,  ridiculing  the  old  None, 
I  OS  a  ludienwn  Craament  eommencing  ^  Aa  old  bare  hoar,"  vol.  la.  p.  116  ;  and  Peter,  after  calling 
two  •(»$■  called  **  llrart'a  eate,"  ana  *'  My  heart  is  full  of  woe,**  aitvmntti  to  puzzle  the  musiciana  by 
^  fnr  an  eiplaiiaUon  of  the  epithet  tUvtr  in  the  first  stanza  of  ^  A  Song  to  the  Lute  in  Musicke,*' 
CO  by  Ricbard  Edwarda,  in  the  **  Paradise  of  Daiatie  Deviaea,**  and  ooBunescing, 

^  Where  griping  griefc  tbe  bart  would  wottode.** . 
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warrant  the  belief,  that  there  was  not  a  hall  in  Shakspem*s  dayf  bm  whU 
had  echoed  to  thesejovial strains;  a  conclusion  which almostimpermtiTely  caHifar 
the  admission  of  a  few,  as  specimens  of  the  vocal  hilarity  of  our  anceston,  y 
warmed,  according  to  Shallow's  confession,  by ''  too  much  aack  at  •upper.'* 

^  SiL    Do  nothing  but  eat  and  make  good  cheer,  C 

And  prais^  heaven  for  the  mtrrj  year ; 
When  flesh  is  cl^eap  and  females  dear,* 
And  iusty  lads  roam  l^ere  and  there, 
80  merrily, 
And  ever  among  so  merrily. 
FaL    There's  a  merry  heart !— Good  paster  Silence,  ru  give  yoo  a  kealtli  tor  tM 

SU,    Be  nierry,  be  merry,  my  wife's  as  all ;  f 
For  women  are  shrews,  both  short  and  tall : 
Tis  merry  in  hall,  when  beards  wag  all, 
And  welcome  merry  shrove*tide. 

Be  merry,  be  merry,  1^;. 
FaL    I  did  not  think,  master  Silence  had  been  a  man  or  this  mettle. 

8il.    A  cup  pf  wine,  that's  brisk  and  fine, 
Ai|d  drink  unto  the  leman  mine  ; 
And  a  merry  heprt  lives  long-fti 
Frt/.    Well  said,  master  Silence. 

SiL    And  we  shall  be  merry  ;-hu>w  comes  in  the  sweet  of  the  nl^bt 
Fa/.    Health  and  km^  life  to  you,  master  Silence. 

8tL     Fill  the  cup  and  let  it  come  ; 

111  pledge  yon  a  mile  to  the  bottom.**         Act  v.  ac.  SL 

After  drinking  another  bumper,  and  singing  another  song,  ailuaive  to  the  rigUi 
of  pledging,  ''Do  me  right,  And  dub  me  knight*';  and  quoting  the  oldbalMrf 
Robin  Hood,  and  the  Pindar  of  WakeGeld,  master  Silence  is  carried  to  bed,  UK 
saturated  with  sack  and  good  cheer. 

A  character  equally  versed  in  minstrel  lore,  and  equally  prodigal  of  his  slock, 
though  wanting  the  excuse  of  inebriation,  has  bet;n  drawn  by  Beaumont  aad  Fhi^ 
cher,  in  the  of  person  Old  Merry  thought  in  their  ''Knight  of  the  Burning  PeilK* 
printed  in  the  year  I6I3 ;  but,  in  point  of  nature  and  humour,  it  is  a  picture  wf^ 
falls  infinitely  short  of  Shakspeare's  sketch. 

Many  of  the  old  songs,  or  rather  the  fragments,  of  them,  which  are 
through  the  dramas  of  our  poet,  either  proceed  from  tlie  professed  clown  or  iMirf 
the  play,  or  are  given  as  the  wild  and  desultory  recollections  of  derangement,  nri 
or  feigned;  the  ebullitions  of  a  broken  heart,  and  the  unconnected  sallies  el  a 
disordered  mind. 

Shakspeare*s  fools  may  be  considered,  in  fact,  as  exact  copies  of  the  living  ■» 
ners  and  costume  of  these  singular  personages,  who,  in  his  era,  formed  a  iifcf»* 
sary  part  of  the  household  establishment  of  the  great.  To  the  due  executioa  4 
their  functions,  a  lively  fancy,  and  a  copious  fund  of  wit  and  sarcasm,  togcte 
with  an  unlimited  license  of  uttering  what  imagination  and  the  occasion  pi 
were  essential ;  but  it  was  likewise  required,  that  bitterness  of  allusion,  and 
rity  of  remark,  should  be  softened  by  the  constant  assumption  of  a  playM 
unintentional  manner.  For  this  purpose,  the  indirect  method  of  quotation* 
generally  from  ludicrous  songs  and  ballads,  is  resorted  to,  with  the  evident  i 
tion  of  covering  what  would  otherwise  have  been  too  naked  and  too  1 
Thus,  in  an  old  play,  entitled  "  A  very  mery  and  pythie  Comedy,  caDnC  Ik 
longer  thou  livest  the  more  Foole  thou  art,"  printed  about  1^80,  the  appearance  tfa 
character  of  this  description  is  prefaced  by  the  following  stage-note  :«-*** 
Moros,  counterfaiting  a  vaine  gesture  and  a  foolish  countenance,  syngingthe 
of  manysongs,  as  fools  were  wont.*' 

The  simple  yet  sarcastic  drollery  of  the  fool,  and  the  wild  ravines  of  the  madmaa. 
have  been  alike  employed  by  Sliaks|H*are,  to  de(*|H'n  the  gloom  of  distress.     lo  the 


*  ^«y  i*  h^rc  U»  be  rcmembcrrd  ia  iU  doubk*  aemie.^Farm€r. 
r  ^P  tPif**t  m$  «//,  that  ii,  at  all  women  arc.— MeeMM. 
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It  of  Lear  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  the  horrors  of  the  sc^ne  are 
heightened  by  the  seeming  thoughtless  levity  of  the  former,  or  by  the  deli*- 
IBS  luuigery  of  the  latter.  The  greater  part  of  the  bitterly  sportive  metres,  attri- 
ied  to  the  fool,  in  this  drama,  appears  evidently  to  have  been  written  for  the 
wrmcler ;  and  as  the  reliques  drawn  from  more  ancient  minstrelsy  s^m  rather 
la  foot  or  burden  of  each  song  than  the  commencement,  and  are  at  the  same 
mm  of  little  poetical  value,  we  shall  forbear  enumerating  them.  The  fragments, 
nwever,  allotted  to  Edgar  dre  both  characteristic  and  apparently  initial;  the  line 
liich  Mr.  Steevens  asserts  to  have  seen  in  ati  old  ballad, 

**  ThroDgh  the  iharp  hawthown  blowt  the  cold  wiod,"  * 

» to  impressive  as  absolutely  to  chill  the  blood;  and  the  legendary  pieces  beginning 

**  Saint  Withold  footed  thrice  the  woid,** 

Ad 

**  Child  Rowtaad  to  the  dark  tower  came,"       Act  iii.  so.  4. 

reliques  which  well  accord  with  the  dreadful  peculiarity  df  his  situation.    The 
subsequent  quotations  are  from  pastoral  songs,  of  which  the  first, 

**  Come  o'er  the  boom,  Bessy,  to  me,"  Act  uL  sc  6. 

[r«  Malone  observes,  has  a  marked  propriety,  alluding  to  an  association  then 
on ;  for  in  a  description  of  beggars,  published  in  1607,  one  class  of  these 
IVgabonds  is  represented  as  counterfeiting  madness; 


riM*a 


(( 


they  were  so  frantiqae 


They  knew  not  what  they  did,  hut  every  day 

Make  sport  with  stick  and  flowers  like  an  antique  ;— 
0$i€  calit  her»e(fpo9r  B€§»€^  ik9  oiktr  Tom/* 

i  The  second  seems  to  have  been  suggested  to  the  mind  of  Edgar  by  some  con- 
MeliCMi,  however  distant  and  obscure,  with  the  business  of  the  scene.  Lear  fan- 
Iks  he  is  trying  his  daughters ;  and  the  lines  of  Edgar,  who  is  appointed  one  of 
cooimlssion,  allude  to  a  trespass  which  takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  folly 
I  abepherd  in  neglecting  his  charge,  — the  lines  appear  to  be  the  opening  stanza 
a  Ijris  pastoral.  ''  A  shepherd,*'  remarks  Dr.  Johnson,  *'  is  desired  to  pipe, 
'  the  request  is  enforced  by  a  promise,  that  though  his  sheep  be  in  the  corn, 
0»  committing  a  trespass  by  his  negligence — yet  a  single  tune  upon  his  pipe 
Aftll  iecure  them  from  the  pound* 

"  Sleepest,  or  wakest  thou,  jolly  shepherd  ? 
Thy  sheep  be  in  the  com ; 
And  for  one  blast  of  thy  minikin  mouth, 
Thy  sheep  shall  take  no  harm." 

tt  Iha  assumed  madness  of  Edgar  is  heightened  by  the  casual  repetition  of  these 
strains,  how  is  the  real  distraction  of  the  heart-broken  Ophelia  augmented 

its  pathos  by  a  similar  appeal  I     The  interesting  fragments  which  she  sings, 

7  do  not  produce  their  effect,  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  imagined,  by  mark- 

ID  ''otter  insensibility  to  her  own  misfortunes;"  for  they  manifestly  refer 

to  her  Citherns  death,  and  to  her  own  unfortunate  attachment,  their  influence 

ttie  heart  being  felt  as  the  consequence  of  this  indirect  allusion. 

Of  the  finl  three  fragments,  which  appear  to  be  parts  of  the  same  ballad, 

~  ••  the  king  observes,  are  a  '^  conceit  upon  her  father,**  the  two  prior  have 
beautifiilly  incorporated  by  Dr.  Percy  in  his  **  Friar  of  Orders  Gray:'* 

**  How  should  I  yoor  true  lore  know, 
From  another  one  ? 
By  his  codde  hat  and  stafT, 
And  his  sandal  shoon." 

*  This  inrly  dctcnptiTe  line,  Dr.  Percy  hat  ioterwOTen  in  hit  ballad  of  Tke  Friar  «f  Ord^r*  Grap, 
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He  it  dead  and  gone,  lady. 

He  is  dead  and  gone ; 
At  his  head  a  grass-green  turf, 

At  his  heels  a  stone.**  Act  ir.  ic.  5. 

The  first  line  of  the  third, 

**  White  his  shrond  as  the  momitaia  sdow,** 

has  been  parodied  by  Chatterton,  in  the  Hynstrelle's  Songe  in  CElla* 

**  Whyte  his  rode  as  the  sonuner  snowe.** 
The  subsequent  songs,  beginning 

*  Good  morrow,  tis  Saint  Valentine*s  day, 

and 

**  By  Ois,  and  by  Saint  Chanty," 

were,  there  is  little  doubt,  suggested  to  the  fair  suflerer*s  mind,  by  an  obsm 
distant  association  with  the  issue  of  her  unfortunate  amour,  a  connectioB« 
ever,  which  is  soon  dissipated  by  reverting  to  the  fate  of  her  father,  the 
closing  with  two  fragments  exquisitely  adapted  to  unfold  the  workings  of  her 
on  this  melancholy  event. 


*  They  bore  him  bareftic*d  on  the  hi 
And  in  hb  grave  rain'd  many  a  tear.** 

**  And  will  he  not  come  again  ? 
And  will  he  not  come  again  ? 
No,  no,  he  is  dead, 
Go  to  thy  death-bed, 
He  nerer  will  oome  again,  Stc**  Act  iv.  sc  S. 

passages  of  which  Dr.  Percy  has  admirably  availed  himself  in  his  ^'M 
Orders  Gray,"  and  to  which  the  Hynstrelle's  song  in  (Klla  is  indebted  I 
pathetic  burden : 

**  MU  lov€  p§  liedde, 

dmne  to  hi$  deatke-^tUef 

Alle  underre  the  wyllowe  tree.*** 

The  vacillation  of  poor  Ophelia  amid  her  heavy  afflictions  is  rendered  itA 
apparent  by  the  insertion  of  two  ballad  lines  between  the  stanzas  last  f 
which  again  manifestly  allude  to  her  lover : — 

*<  OpA.  You  must  sing,  Down  eMlown^  an  pau  call  Aim  a  down^a.  O,  how  the  whed  I 
it !    It  is  the  false  steward,  that  stole  his  master's  daughter.  *' 

**  For  bonny  sweet  Robin  b  all  my  joy.** 

We  may  remark  that  the  expression  ''0  how  the  wheel  becomes  it  t**  k 
to  imply  the  popularity  of  the  song,  that 

**  The  tpim§i9r§  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun 
Do  use  to  cAaunt  it, 

a  custom  which,  as  exercised  in  the  winter,  is  beautifully  exemplified  by  1 
lone,  in  a  passage  frem  Sir  Thomas  O^erbury's  characters,  1614 :— **  Sha 
her  hands  hard  with  labour,  and  her  head  soft  with  pittie ;  and  whn 
e? enings  (all  early,  sitting  at  her  merry  wkeele,  she  sings  a  defiance  to  th 
wheele  of  fortune." 

In  the  churchyard  scene  of  this  play,  one  of  the  gravc-digcers,  afler  ai 
himself  and  his  companion  by  queries,  which,  as  Mr.  Steevons  obserres, 
haps  composed  the  chief  festivity  of  our  ancestors  by  an  evening  fire,"  sii^ 


snppotcd  lo  haTc  been  written  nt  Brittol,  by  Thcmuu  Kowlej,  and  otbcn. 
ITMfP*'** 
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tliough  somewhat  corrupted  either  by  design  or  accident,  of  '*  A  dyttie 
Blade  by  the  lord  Vaus,  in  the  time  of  the  noble  quene  Marye,  represent- 
nage  of  death/'  This  poem  was  originally  published  in  TotteFs  edition 
r  and  Wyatt,  and  the  Poems  of  Uncertain  Authors;  the  earliest  poetical 
ly  in  our  language,  and  first  printed  in  1557  under  the  title  of  '*  Songes 
^Ites  by  the  right  honourable  Henry  How^ard,  late  earl  of  Surrey,  and 
To  this  very  popular  collection,  which  underwent  many  editions  during 
enth  century,*  Slender  alludes,  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  where 
ms,  ^*  I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings,  I  had  my  book  of  Songs  and 
here;**  from  which  we  may  conclude  that  this  was  the  fashionable 
br  lovers  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  Lord  Yaux's  lines  have  been  reprinted 
ercy,  who  remarks  on  the  apparent  corruptions  of  Shakspeare's  transcript, 
f  were  **  perhaps  so  designed  by  the  poet  himself,  the  better  to  suit  the 
rof  an  illiterate  clown." 

igment  of  our  minstrel  poetry  has  been  introduced  by  Shakspeare  with 
iieauty  and  effect,  than  the  melancholy  ditty  which  he  repriedents  Desde- 
singing,  under  a  presentiment  of  her  approaching  fate  t 

"  Dm.    My  mother  had  a  maid  ca]l*d*^Barbara ; 
She  was  in  love ;  and  he,  she  loT*d,  proT'd  mad, 
And  did  forsake  her:  she  had  a  soDg  of— willow, 
Aa  old  thing  'twas,  but  it  expressed  her  rortune. 
And  she  died  singing  it :  That  song  to-night. 
Will  not  go  fVom  my  mind ;  I  have  mnch  to  do, 
But  to  go  hang  my  head  all  at  one  side, 
And  sing  it  like  poor  Barbara."  Act  Iy.  sc  3. 

s  song  of  willow,  ushered  in  with  such  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  heart, 

Lhas  given  us  a  copy  in  his  reliques ;  it  is  in  two  partis,  and  proves  that 
IS  not  only  materially  altered  the  few  lines  which  he  quotes,  but  has 
abo  the  sex  of  i^ts  subject ;  for  in  the  original  in  the  Pepys  collection,  it 
d  **  A  Lover's  Complaint,  being  forsaken  of  his  Love." 
the  ample,  we  may  almost  say  complete,  enumeration,  which  we  have 
m,  of  the  fragments  selected  by  Shakspeare  from  the  minstrel-poetry  of 
try,  together  with  the  accompanying  remarks,  may|be  formed,  not  only  a 

accurate  estimate  of  the  most  popular  songs  of  this  period,  but  a  clear 
lie  use  to  which  Shakspeare  has  applied  them,  f  They  will  be  found,  in 
li  scarcely  any  exceptions,  either  elucidatory  of  the  business  of  the  scene, 
re  of  the  progress  of  the  passions,  or  powerfully  assistant  in  developing 
res  and  the  shades  of  character. 

appear  also,  from  the  view  which  has  been  taken  of  romantic  literature, 
^bending  all  the  branches  noticed  in  this  chapter,  that  its  influence,  in 
ol  our  poet,  was  great  and  universally  diffused :  that  he  was  himself, 
nore  than  any  other  individual,  if  we  except  Spenser,  addicted  to  its 
I  partial  to  its  fictions ;  and  that,  if  we  take  into  consideration,  what  will 

be  mentioned,  the  bases  of  his  various  plays,  he  may  be  affirmed  to  have 
imself  of  its  stores  often  with  gre^t  skill,  and  with  as  much  freqaeney  as 
re  of  the  province  which  he  cultivated  would  admit. 

r  in  1566, 150r.  1569. 1674,  ]6fi6, 1587,  &c. 

■I  a  complete  enumeratimi  of  the  M>nj(«  of  the  rUiiabetluin  em,  it  would  be  wrrtmtf  not  onh 
M  the  dfiUBBtic  writers  of  this  age,  but  to  acquire  a  (lerfect  series  of  the  verj  numeious  Cot- 
Mmdrigali  which  were  published  during  the  same  period. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Cursory  View  of  Poetry,  with  the  Exception  of  the  DrAina,  daring  the  Ag^  of 

The  space  which  elapsed  between  the  birth  and  the  death  of  Shakspeare, 
April  15G4  to  April  1616,  a  period  of  fifty-two  years, may  be  pronouncfHl,  pa 
the  most  fertile  in  our  annals,with  regard  to  theproduction  of  poetical  litt-rataif 
only  were  the  great  outlines  of  every  branch  or  poetry  chalked  out  with  sU 
precision,  but  many  of  its  highest  departments  were  filled  up  and  finished 
manner  so  masterly  as  to  have  bid  defiance  to  all  subsequent  compolitioD. 
sequently,  if  we  take  a  survey  of  the  various  channels  through  which  the  | 
of  poetry  has  been  accustomed  to  difluse  itself^  it  will  be  found,  that,  daria| 
half  century  every  province  had  its  cultivators;  that  poems,  epic  and  drai 
historic  and  didactic,  lyric  and  romantic,  that  satires,  pastorals,  and  sonnets,  • 
madrigals,  and  epigrams,  together  with  a  multitude  of  translations,  br^ 
and  embellished  its  progress. 

On  a  subject,  however,  so  productive,  and  which  would  fill  volumes,  it  is  ■ 
sary  that,  in  consonancy  with  the  limits  and  due  keeping  of  our  plan,  the  il 
solicitude  for  condensation  bo  observed.  In  this  chapter,  accordingly,  vhid 
a  certain  extent,  is  meant  to  be  introductory  to  a  critical  consideration  of  the 
cellaneous  poems  of  Shaskpeare,  the  dramatic  writers  are  omitted ;  i  i 
section  of  the  work  being  appropriated  to  a  detail  of  their  more  peculiar  hk 
for  the  stage. 

After  a  few  general  observations,  therefore,  on  the  poetry  of  this  era,ilii< 
intention  to  give  short  critical  notices  of  the  principal  bards  wlio  OourijdMiJM 
its  transit;  and  with  the  view  of  atfording  some  idt^a  of  the  extensive  culluf  a 
difliision  of  poetic  taste,  an  alphabetical  table  of  the  minor  poets,  acrompaMil 
slight  memoranda,  will  be  added.  An  account  of  the  numerous  t^oiJectiMi 
Poetry  which  reflect  so  much  credit  on  this  ago,  and  a  few  remarks  and  inlfnifl 
more  particularly  with  respect  to  Sliakspeare*s  study  of  his  immtNliate  pmlMM 
and  contemporaries  in  miscellaneous  poetry,  will  complete  this  portioo  f(4 
subject. 

The  causes  which  chiefly  contnbute<l  to  produce  this  fertility  in  poetical  M 
may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  drawn  from  what  has  been  already  renurfcai^ 
the  heads  of  superstition,  literature,  and  romance. 

The  sun  of  philosophy  and  science,  which  had  just  risen  with  the  iiMti 
tiTating  beauty,  and  which  promised  a  meridian  of  uncommon  spleodoiVt 
not  yi*t  dissipated  those  mists  that  for  centuries  had  enveloped  and  darienij 
human  mind.    What  remained,  however,  of  the  popular  cn?ed,  wasnvk 
gross  and  less  contradictory  to  common  ex|)erience,  than  what  had 
from  the  scroll ;  these  reliques  were,  indeed,  such  as  either  appealed  p 
to  a  warm  and  creative  imagination,  or  were  intimately  connected  vitk_ 
apprehensions  which  agitate  the  breast  of  man  when  speculating  oo  hiiM 
in  another  and  higher  order  of  existence. 

Under  the  first  of  these  classes  may  be  includeil  all  that  sportive,  v3i|l 
terrific  imagery  which  resulted  from  a*  partial  belief  in  the  Ofterations  oCW 
witches,  and  magicians,  and  the  reveries  nf  the  alchemist,  the  rosimiiiiiil 
the  astrologer;  and  under  the  second  will  be  found,  what  ran  scarcely  be M 
superstition  in  the  customary  s<*nse,  that  awful  and  mysterious  concepfinarf 
spiritual  word,  wliirh  su|>poses  its  fn^quenl  intervention,  through  the  if 
either  of  departed  spirits,  ur  su|»crhuman  lieings. 
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le  opinions  which  prevailed  with  regard  to  these  topics  in  the  days  of  Shak-* 
re,  were  such  as  exactly  suited  the  higher  regions  of  poetry,  without  giving 
violent  shock  to  the  deductions  of  advancing  philosophy.  The  national 
ulity  had  been,  in  fact,  greatly  chastised,  through  the  efforts  of  enquiry  and 
irch,  and  though  it  may  still  appear  great  to  us,  was  in  perfect  accordance 
the  progress  of  civilisation,  and  certainly  much  better  calculated  for  poetic 
otes  than  has  been  any  subsequent  though  purer  creed. 
le  state  of  literature,  too,  was  precisely  of  that  kind  which  favoured,  in  t 
high  degree,  the  nurture  of  poetical  genius.  The  vocabulary  of  our  language 
rich,  beyond  all  example,  both  in  natives  and  exotics;  not  only  in  ''new 
V  of  old  withered  words,*'*  but  in  a  multitude  of  expressive  terms  borrowed 
I  Che  learned  languages ;  and  this  wealth  was  used  freely  and  without  restric-* 
and  without  the  smallest  apprehension  of  censure. 

1  enthusiastic  spirit  for  literary  acquisition  had  been  created  and  cherished  by 
"evival,  the  study,  and  the  translation  of  the  ancient  classics;  and  through 
medium  an  exhaustless  mine  of  imagery  and  illusion  was  laid  open  to  our 
acolar  poets. 

or  were  these  advantages  blighted  or  checked  by  the  fastidious  canons  of 
itorial  criticism.  Puttenham's  was  the  only  **  Art  of  poetry*'  w^hich  had 
ie  its  appearance,  and,  though  a  taste  for  discussion  of  this  kind  was  rapidly 
iBcing,  the  poet  was  yet  left  independent  of  the  critic ;  at  liberty  to  indulge 
ry  flight  of  imagination,  and  every  sally  of  feeling;  to  pursue  his  first  mode  of 
eeption,  and  to  adopt  the  free  diction  of  the  moment, 
rhe  age  of  chivalry  and  romance,  also,  had  not  yet  passed  away ;  the  former, 
I  true,  was  verging  fast  towards  dissolution,  but  its  tone  was  still  exalting  and 
nie,  while  the  latter  continued  to  throw  a  rich,  though  occasionally  a  fantastic 
kt  over  every  species  of  poetic  composition.    In  short,  the  unrestricted  copious- 

*  of  our  language,  the  striking  p^uliarities  of  our  national  superstition,  the 
H  beauties  of  Gothic  invention,  and  the  playful  sallies  of  Italian  fiction,  com- 
ml  with  a  plentiful  infusion  of  classic  lore,  and  operating  on  native  genius, 
^  origin,  not  only  to  an  unparalleled  number  of  great  bards,  but  to  a  cast  of 
^  inequalled  in  this  country  for  its  powers  of  description  and  creation,  for 
simplicity  and  energy  of  diction,  and  for  its  wide  dominion  over  the  feel- 

'm  proceed  to  consider  the  versification,  economy,  and  sentiment  of  the 
'B'kethan  poetry,  candour  must  confess,  that  considerable  defects  will  be  found 
^ted  with  beauties  equally  prominent,  especially  in  the  first  and  second  of 

*  departments.  We  must  be  understood,  however,  as  speaking  here  only  of 
"^^  poetry,  for  were  the  blank  verse  of  our  dramatic  poets  of  this  epoch  in- 
^«  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  in  versification  likewise  the  palm  must  be 
'''ed  to  Shakspeare  and  his  contemporaries.  Indeed,  even  in  the  construction 
^ine,  the  inferiority  of  our  ancestors  is  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  confined  to 
^  Management  of  the  pentameter  couplet ;  and  here,  it  must  bo  granted,  that, 
^^  best  artificers  of  this  measure,  in  the  pages  of  Daniel,  Drayton,  and 
^^  great  deficiencies  are  often  perceptible  both  in  harmony  and  cadence,  in 
l^^and  compactness.  It  has  leen  said  by  a  very  pleasing,  and,  in  general,  a 
r  lodicious  critic,  '*  the  older  poets  disdained  stooping  to  the  character  of 
^sle-mongers ;  as  their  conceptions  were  vigorous,  they  trusted  to  the  simple 
Jtein  of  nature  for  their  equipment ;  and  though  often  introduced  into  the 
M  ragged,  they  are  always  healthy ."f  Now  versification  is  to  poetry  what 
Mrtng  is  to  painting,  and  though  by  no  means  among  the  higher  provinces  of 
^  irC,  yet  he  who  disdains  its  cultivation,  loses  one  material  hold  upon  the 
ioi^s  attention ;  for,  though  plainness  and  simplicity  of  garb  best  accord  with 

hifcn  to  GowUbert.   Vide  Chalmeni't  Eoflish  Poett,  toI.  tL  p.  861. 
lfadky^Sd(clB«MMiMorAiicMiitEii^IHMlry,Tol.L  latfodaetiM,  p.  19.  edit  1810. 
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vigour,  sublimity,  or  pathos  of  conception,  raggedness  caD  Dever  eoinckie  ia 
production  of  any  grand  or  pleasing  effect. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that,  in  lyrical  composition,  the  poets  of  EUabU 
reign,  so  far  from  being  defective  in  harmony  of  metre,  frequently  poMM 
most  studied  modulation ;  and  numbers  of  their  songs  and  midrigtls,  as  nd 
many  stanzas  of  their  longer  poems  constructed  on  the  model  of  the  Italian  od 
rima,  exhibit  in  their  versification  so  much  high-finishing,  and  such  an  eiqi 
polish,  as  must  render  doubtful,  in  this  province  at  least,  the  assumed  superii 
of  modern  art. 

A  more  striking  desideratum  in  the  poetry  of  this  era  has  arisen  from  a  i 
of  economy  in  the  use  of  imagery  and  ornament,  and  in  the  distribution  o(| 
as  relative  to  a  whole.  That  relief,  which  is  produced  by  a  judicious  oianagaa 
of  light  and  shade,  appears  to  have  been  greatly  neglected ;  the  eye,  after  k« 
been  fatigued  by  an  unsubdued  splendour  and  warmth  of  style,  suddenly  pas^ 
an  extreme  poverty  of  colouring,  without  any  intermediate  tint  to  blen^ 
harmonize  the  parts;  in  short,  to  drop  the  metaphor,  after  a  prodigal  prolix 
of  imagery  and  description,  the  exhausted  bard  sinks  for  pages  together 
strain  remarkable  only  for  its  flatness  and  imbecility.  To  this  want  of  " 
in  style,  may  be  added  an  equal  defalcation  in  the  disposition,  conn*^ 
and  dependency  of  the  various  portions  of  an  extended  whole.  These 
which  are  usually  the  result  of  long  and  elaborate  study,  have  been  8uc< 
cultivated  by  the  moderns,  who,  since  the  days  of  Pope,  have  paid  a  sc 
attention  to  the  mechanism  of  versification,  to  the  consonancy  and 
style,  and  to  the  niceties  and  economy  of  arrangement. 

We  can  ascribe,  however,  to  the  poets  of  Elizabeth's  reign  the  greater ^ 
of  excelling  in  energy  and  truth  of  sentiment,  in  simplicity  of  diction,  ii  H 
artless  language  of  nature  which  irresistibly  makes  its  way  to  the  heart.  ] 
excite  the  emotions  of  sublimity,  of  pity,  an  appeal  to  the  artificial  gncni 
modern  growth  will  not  be  found  successful;  on  the  contrary,  experience  hi 
taught  us,  that  in  the  higher  walks  of  |)octry,  where  sensations  of  grandeur  d 
astonishment  are  to  be  raised,  or  where  the  passions  in  all  their  native  vfM 
are  to  be  called  forth,  we  must  turn  to  the  earlier  stages  of  the  art,  ikket  t 
poet,  unshackled  by  the  overwhelming  influence  of  venerattnl  models,  unaiiAl 
the  frowns  of  criticism,  and  his  flow  of  thought  undiverted  by  any  lal>onoaii 
tention  to  the  minutis  of  diction  and  cadence,  looked  abroad  for  himMlI,  a 
drew  fresh  from  the  page  of  surrounding  nature,  and  from  the  workings  d\ 
own  breast,  the  imagery,  and  the  fc^elings,  which  he  was  solicitous  to  imyR 
In  consequence  of  this  self-dependence,  this  appeal  to  original  sources, 
poetry  of  the  |>eriod  under  our  notice  possesses  a  strt^ngth,  a  racinoss,  andu 
similitude  which  have  since  very  rarely  been  attained,  and  which  mora  i 
com|)ensate  for  any  subordinate  defects  in  the  ornamental  departments  of  w 
or  style. 

It  is  conceivable,  indeed,  that  a  poet  may  arise,  who  shall  happilv  coal 
even  in  a  long  poem  of  the  highest  class,  the  utmost  refinements  of  ivcsil 
with  theoriginality,  strength,  and  independency  of  our  elder  bards ;  it  is  a  phi 
roenon,  however,  rather  to  !«  wished  for  tlian  expected,  as  the  excellencies  pi 
liarto  these  widely  separated  eras  appear  to  be,  in  their  highest  degree,  nearly  iie 
patible.  Yet  is  the  attempt  not  to  be  given  up  in  despair;  in  short  poe 
esperially  of  the  lyric  species,  we  know  that  this  union  has  been  eflfected  aa 
us;  for  uray,  to  vcr^*  lofty  flights  of  sublimity,  has  happily  united  the  oli 
splendour  of  diction,  and  the  utmost  brilliancy  of  versification ;  and  even  in  a  I 
and  more  extended  instance,  in  **  The  Pleasures  of  IIo|)e**  by  Mr.  Campbell« 
find  some  of  the  noblest  conceptions  of  p<H^try  clothed  in  metre  exquisitefy  tm 
and  possessing  at  the  same  time  great  variety  of  modulation,  and  a  conmien 
share  of  simplicity  in  its  construction. 
1(  however,  upon  the  large  scale,  which  the  highest  cast  of  poetry  deauw 
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>^  studied  harmony  of  later  times  be  found  incapable  of  coalescing  with  efifect, 
^^  can  be  no  doubt  what  school  we  should  adopt;  for  who  would  not  prefer 
B|ioblime  though  unadorned  conception  of  Michael  Angelo  to  the  glowing 
tojngeyen  of  such  an  artist  as  Titian? 

Of  the  larger  poems  of  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  the  defects  may  be  considered  as 
^*o  kinds,  either  apparent  only,  or  real ;  under  the  first  may  be  classed  that 
■*of  high^inishing  which  is  the  result,  partly  of  its  incompatibility  with 
>teesa  of  design,  and  partly  as  the  effect  of  a  just  taste ;  for  much  of  the  minor 
^  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  hath  been  previously  observed,  is  polished 
^Jo  excess;  while  under  the  second  are  to  be  placed  the  positive  defects  of  want 
^po  in  style,  and  want  of  connection  and  arrangement  in  economy ;  omissions 
JjBiaalting  from  necessity,  and  which  ate  scarcely  to  be  atoned  for  by  any 
■■•nicies,  however  transcendent. 

^  creditable  to  the  present  age,  that  in*the  higher  poetry  several  of  our  bards 
\\^  *  ^^^^  degree  reverted  to  the  ancient  school ;  that,  in  attempting  to  emu- 
^o  genius  of  their  predecessors,  they  have  judiciously  adopted  their  strength 
''■Biplicity  of  diction,  their  freedom  and  variety  of  metre,  preserving  at  the 
l^^me,  and  especially  in  the  disposition  of  their  materials,  and  the  keeping 
"^r  style,  whatever  of  modern  refinement  can  aptly  blend  with  or  heighten 
^tt^t  of  the  sublime,  though  often  severely  chaste  outline,  of  the  first  masters 
■J*r  art. 

1^1  meretricious  glare  of  colouring,  that  uniform  though  seductive  polish, 
^^t  monotony  of  versification,  which  are  hut  too  apparent  in  the  school  of 
P»  tnd  which  have  been  carried  to  a  disgusting  excess  by  Darwin  and  his  dis- 
j^l^  not  only  vitiate  and  dilute  all  development  of  intense  emotion,  but  even 
^He  that  power  of  picturesque  delineation,  which  can  only  subsist  under  an 
?^trolled  freedom  of  execution,  where,  both  in  language  and  rhythm,  the 
^^  variety  and  energy  have  their  full  play.  He  who  in  sublimity  and  pathos 
5  <Me  the  nearest  approach  to  our  three,  immortal  bards,  Spenser,  Shakspeare 
^  llilton,  and  who  may,  therefore,  claim  the  fourth  place  in  our  poetical  annals, 
J  vented  Chatterton ;  and  he  who,  in  the  present  day,  stands  unrivalled  for 
'^omerous  and  masterly  sketches  of  character,  and  for  the  truth,  locality,  and 
^r  of  his  descriptions,  the  poet  of  Harmion  and  of  Rokeby ,  are  both  well 
hm  to  have  built  their  bme  upon  what  may  be  emphatically  termed  the  old 

eh  school  of  poesy.    The  difference  between  them  is,  that  while  both  revert 
CMtume  and  imagery  of  the  olden  time,  one  adheres,  in  a  great  measure, 
ba  language  of  his  day,  while  the  other  must  be  deemed  a  laborious  though 
f  iuccessful  imitator  of  the  phraseology  and  extrinsic  garb  of  the  remote 
to  which,  for  no  very  laudable  purpose,  he  has  assigned  his  productions. 
B  few  remarks  on  the  poetry  of  our  ancestors  being  premised,  the  critical 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  may  with  propriety  commence ;  and  in  exe- 
this  part  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  in  the  tabular  form  which  follows,  an  al- 
ii amngement  will  be  observed. 

usoNT,  Sir  Jodi  .  Though  the  poems  of  this  author  were  not  published, 
Ihey  written,  during  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  and  consequently  demand 
ce  in  this  chapter.  He  was  the  elder  brother  of  Francis  the  dramatic 
lid  was  born  at  Gracedieu,  in  Leicestershire,  in  1582.  He  very  early 
mI  himself  to  poetical  studies,  and  all  his  productions  in  this  way  were 
■inrwrnrntn  of  his  youthful  days.  Of  these,  the  most  elaborate  is  entitled 
■nvorth  Field,"  a  very  animated  and  often  a  ver)-  poetical  detail  of  the  cir- 
rtances  which  are  supposed  immediately  to  precede  and  accompany  this 
bmled  atniggte.  The  versification  merits  peculiar  praise ;  there  is  an  ease,  a 
■Ty  and  a  lurmony  in  it,  not  equalled,  perhaps,  by  any  other  poet  of  his  time ; 
lY  of  the  couplets,  indeed,  are  such  as  would  be  distinguished  for  the  beauty 
'^^  coDstmction,  even  in  the  writings  of  Pope.  An  encomium  so  strong  as 
J  reqonre  some  proofs  for  its  support,  and  among  the  number  whiaViisiSi^V 
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bo  brought  fom'ard,  three  shall  be  adduced  as  specimens  not  only  of  fini 
sification,  but  of  the  energy  and  heroism  of  the  sentiments  which  pel 
striking  poem. 

**  There  he  beholds  a  high  and  glorious  throne, 
Where  sits  a  king  by  lawrell  garlands  knowne, 
Dke  bright  Apollo  in  the  Muses*  quires, 
His  radiant  eyes  are  watchHill  heavenly  fire* ; 
Beneath  his  Teete  pale  Envie  bites  her  chaine, 
And  snaky  Discord  whets  her  sting  in  Taine.^ 

Ferrers,  addressing  Richard,  exclaims, — 

**  I  will  obtaine  to-day,  alive  or  dead. 
The  crownes  that  grace  a  TaithfuU  souldiers  bead. 
*  Blest  be  thy  tongue,'  replies  the  king, '  in  thee 
The  strength  of  all  thine  ancestors  I  see. 
Extending  warlike  amies  Tor  England*s  good. 
By  thee  Sieir  heire,  in  valour  as  in  blood.*  ** 

On  the  flight  of  Catesby,  who  advises  Richard  to  embrace  a  similai 
securing  his  personal  safety,  the  King  indignantly  answers, 

**  Let  cowards  trust  their  horses'  nimble  feete. 
And  in  their  course  with  new  destruction  meete  ; 
Gaine  thou  some  houres  to  draw  thy  feareAill  hmth : 
To  me  ignoble  flight  is  worse  than  death.* 

Of  the  conclusion  of  Rosworth  Field,  Mr.  Chalmers  has  justly  obaei 
'^  the  lines  describing  the  death  of  the  tyrant  may  be  submitted  with  & 
to  the  admirers  of  Shakspeare.*' 

The  translations  and  miscellaneous  poems  of  Sir  John  include  seyenl 
considerable  merit.  We  would  particularly  point  out  Claudian's  Epigia 
Old  Man  of  Verona,  and  the  verses  on  his  ''dear  sonne  Gervase  BeauiBH 

Sir  John  died  in  the  winter  of  1628,  aged  forty-six. 

2.  Rreton,  Nicholas.  Of  this  prolific  poet  few  authenticated  facts  tm 
His  first  publication,  entitled,  '*  A  small  handfull  of  fragrant  floiM 
printed  in  1575;  if  we  therefore  allow  him  to  have  reached  the  age  fli 
one  before  he  commenced  a  writer,  the  date  of  his  birth  may,  with  sam 
bability,  be  assigned  to  the  year  1554.  The  number  of  his  productic= 
great,  that  a  character  in  R(;aumont  and  Fletcher's  '*  Scornful  Lady^ 
that  ho  had  undertaken  **  with  labour  and  experience  the  collectK^ 
thousand  pieces — of  that  our  honoured  Englishman,  Nich.  Rreton.*'  (M 
son  has  given  a  catalogue  of  twenty-nine,  independent  of  his  contribir^l 
**  Phoenix  Nest*'  and  *' England's  Helicon,"  and  five  more  a  re  recorded 
in  the  Censura  Literaria.  *  Most  of  these  an"!  poetical,  some  a  mixed 
of  rhyme  and  prose,  and  a  few  entirely  prose;  they  are  all  extn^mely  m 
tainly  not  the  consequence  of  mediocrity  or  want  of  notice,  for  they  i 

K raised  by  Puttenham,  f  Meres,  i  and  Phillips;  and  one  of  his  rooft 
allads  is  inserted  in  '*  The  Muse's  Library,"  1740.  After  a  lapse  of  tw« 
J  ears.  Dr.  Percy  recalled  the  attention  of  the  public  to  our  author  by  iM 
is  Reliques  the  same  piece  which  Mrs.  Cow|)er  had  previously  chosen;! 
Mr.  Ellis  favoured  us  with  eight  specimens,  from  his  |)amphlets  and  **  fi 
Helicon,"  **  and  Mr.  Park  has  since  added  two  very  valuable  extnd 
number,  -j-j-  These  induce  us  to  wish  for  a  more  copious  selection,  n 
fame  time  enable  us  to  declare,  that  as  a  lyric  and  pastoral  poet  he  posmm 
a  splendid,  yet  a  pleasing  and  elegant  flow  of  fancy,  together  with  great  p 

•  Yd.  is.  p.  1«. 

^      «li  .«_«. 

lisMlBMlf  BnaJhsh Poels^  toL 


.   _   .  t  Arte  of  Eorliih  Poetie.  reptim  oT  HU. 

*  iry>  CwiliaJimMh,  foL  is.  p,  47.  i  Percy '■  Kelkiuei,  vol.  iii.  p.  ML 

il  p.910.      tt  Ccwuim  Lilmm,  lA  a.|l 
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impUcity  of  expression,  and  a  more  than  common  portion  of  metrical  har- 

• 

!  is  supposed,  on  the  authority  of  an  epitaph  in  the  church  of  Norton,  a 
e  in  Northamptonshire,  to  have  died  on  the  22d  of  June,  1624/ 
Bbowios,  William,  was  born  at  Tavistock,  in  Devonshire,  in  1500,  and, 
is  reason  to  suppose,  began  very  early  to  cultivate  his  poetical  talents ;  for 
>  first  book  of  his  '*  Britannias  Pastorals,"  ^hich  were  published  in  folio, 
•13,  when  in  his  twenty-third  year,  he  speaks  of  himself,  *'  as  weake  in 
s  as  skiiF'f,  which  leads  to  the  supposition  that  his  earlier  pastorals  were 
^0  before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty.  Indeed,  all  his  poetry  ap- 
to  have  been  written  previous  to  his  thirtieth  year.  In'  1614,  he  printed 
ttvo,  •*  The  Shepherd's  Pipe,"  in  seven  eclogues;  in  1616,  the  second  part 
s  *' Britannias  Pastorals"  was  given  to  the  public,  and  in  1620,  his  **  Inner 
l^eMask"  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  exhibited. 

"o^ne  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  popularity  during  his  life-time;  numerous 
■^ndatory  poems  are  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  his  pastorals;  and,  in  a 
^  of  the  second  impression  of  1625,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Beloe,  and 
■  jj  seems  to  have  been  a  presentation  copy  to  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  of 
-0  Browne  was  a  member  and  Master  of  Arts,  there  are  thirteen  adulatory 
^^ses  to  the  poet,  from  different  students  of  this  society,  and  in  the  hand- 
^B  of  each.  Among  his  earliest  eulogists  are  found  the  great  characters 
^f  Drayton,  and  Jonson,  by  whom  he  was  highly  respected  both  as  a  poet 
^  ^  man ;  and  as  a  still  more  imperishable  honour,  we  must  not  forget  to 
"»  that  he  was  a  favourite  with  our  divine  Milton. 
'  lately,  however,  he  has  been  under  little  obligation  to  subsequent  times ; 
^■le  hundred  and  fifty  years  elapsed  before  a  third  edition  of  his  poems 
^  the  press ;  this  came  out  in  1772,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Thomas 
^mid,  with  the  exception  of  some  extracts]  in  Hayward*s  British  Muse, 
^  interval  passed  without  any  attempt  to  revive  his  fame,  by  any  judi- 
^  imens  of  his  genius. :|:  A  more  propitious  era  followed  the  republica- 
^^vies ;  in  1787,  Mr.  Headley  obliged  us  with  some  striking  proofs  of, 
excellent  remarks  on,  his  beauties ;  in  1792,  his  whole  works  were 
^ed  in  the  edition  of  the  poets,  by  Dr.  Anderson;  in  1801,  Mr.  Ellis 
^  er  extension  to  his  fame  by  additional  examples,  and  in  1810  his 
MIS  again  became  a  component  part  of  a  body  of  English  poetry  in  the 
rate  and  comprehensive  edition  of  the  English  poets,  by  Mr.  Chalmers, 
appears  to  us,  that  sufficient  justice  has  not,  since  the  era  of  Milton, 
^^  to  his  talents ;  for,  though  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Headley  has  observed, 
'^^lities,  forced  allusions,  and  conceits,  have  frequently  debased  his  ma- 
^et  are  these  amply  atoned  for  by  some  of  the  highest  excellencies  of 
^  by  an  imagination  ardent  and  fertile,  and  sometimes  sublime ;  by  a 
^^"^onification  of  passion ;  by  a  minute  and  truly  faithful  delineation  of 
^^oery;  by  a  peculiar  vein  of  tenderness  which  runs  through  the  whole  of 
"Morals,  and  by  a  versification  uncommonly,varied  and  melodious.  With 
'^  combined  a  species  of  romantic  extravagancy  which  sometimes  heightens, 
Infrequently  degrades,  the  effect  of  his  pictures.  Had  he  exhibited  greater 
nt  in  the  selection  of  his  imagery,  and  greater  simplicity  in  his  style,  his 
k  QQ  posterity  would  have  been  valid,  had  been  general  and  undisputed, 
nisii  conjectured  by  Wood  to  have  died  in  the  winter  of  1645.  § 

hMT^  Sidbnkliire,  vol.  i.  p.  44sl.   Ritson't  BibUographia  Poetica,  p.  143. 
'■  Boglkh  PoeU,  TcA.  tL  p.  %B.  col.  9. 

~^t  praiae,  boweTer,  to  remark,  that  Milton,  both  in  hit  L'AUegro  and  bit  Ljoidas,  ia  under 

to  our  author. 

'•art  lold  hj  Prince,  in  hit  **  Worthiea  of  DeTonibire,"  that  at  Browne  **  had  honoured  hit  country 

Bt  and  elepuit  Pattorah,  to  it  was  expected,  and  he  alto  entreated  a  little  fitfther  to  graco 

'   I  out  tM  line  oC  hit  poetic  ancettort,  begiiminji  in  Joseph  Iteanut,  and  endtng  in  himself.** 

bc«a  executed,  how  much  more  fuU  and  cunout  had  our  infofmntioB  been  with  regard  to 


} 
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4.  Chalkhill,  John.  This  poet  was  the  intimate  frieDd  of  Speoter,  a  get-  t 
man,  a  scholar,  and,  to  complete  the  encomium,  a  man  of  strict  monl  chanclw.  i 
He  was  the  author  of  a  pastoral  history,  entitled,  *'  Thealma  tnd  Cleattknr  i 
but  *'  lie  died,'*  relates  Mrs.  Cooper,  '*  before  he  could  perfect  eren  the  Fabk  4  \ 
his  poem,  and,  by  many  passages  in  it,  I  half  believe,  he  had  not  gifen  the  ImI 
liand  to  what  he  has  left  behind  him.  However,  to  do  both  Mm  and 
justice,  if  my  opinion  can  be  of  any  weight,  'tis  great  pity  so  beautiful  a 
should  be  lost ;  and  the  quotations  I  have  extracted  from  it  will  iiAcienliy 
dence  a  fine  vein  of  imagination,  a  taste  far  from  leing  indelicate,  and  both 
guage  and  numbers  uncommonly  harmonious  and  polite."* 

The  editor  alluded  to  by  Mrs.  Cooper  was  the  amiable  Isaac  Wallmit  who 
lished  this  elegant  fragment  in  8vo,  in  1683,  when  he  was  ninety  years  old, 
who  has  likewise  inserted  two  songs  by  Chalkhill  in  his  ^*  Complete  Angler.** f 

The  pastoral  strains  of  Chalkhill  merit  the  eulogium  of  their  tMoale  critic; 
the  versiGcation,  more  especially,  demands  our  notice,  and  may  he  describe^  ii 
many  instances,  as  possessing  the  spirit,  variety,  and  harmony  of  Dryden.  Ts 
verify  this  assertion,  let  us  listen  to  the  following  passages;  describing  ttie  GoUai 
age,  he  informs  us, 

Their  sheep  found  cloathing,  earth  prorided  food, 
And  Labour  drest  it  aa  their  wiUa  thought  good : 
On  nnbooght  delicates  their  hunger  fed. 
And  for  their  drink  the  swelling  dusters  bled : 
The  vallies  rang  with  their  delicious  strains, 
And  Pleasure  rcTell'd  on  those  happy  plains.'* 

How  beautifully  versified  is  the  opening  of  his  picture  of  the  Temple  of  Diui! 

**  Within  a  litUe  silent  grore  hard  by, 
Upon  a  small  ascent,  he  might  espy 
A  stately  chapel,  richly  gilt  without. 
Beset  with  shady  sycamores  about : 
And,  erer  and  anon,  he  might  well  hear 
A  sound  of  music  steal  in  at  his  ear 
As  the  wind  gave  it  Being :  so  sweet  an  air 
Would  strike  a  Syren  mute  and  rarish  her." 

Pourtraying  the  cell  of  an  Enchantress,  he  says, 

**  About  the  walls  lascirious  pictures  hung, 
Such  as  whereof  loose  Grid  sometimes  sung. 
On  either  side  a  crew  of  dwarfish  Elves, 
Held  waxen  tapers  taller  than  themselves: 
Yet  so  well  8hap'd  unto  their  little  stature. 
Ho  angel-like  in  face,  so  sweet  in  feature ; 
Their  rich  attire  so  difTYing,  yet  so  well 
Becoming  her  that  wore  it,  none  could  tell 
Which  was  the  fairest ,"  Mutet  Library^  p  S17,llt,IB. 


Mr.  Reloe,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Anecdotes,  p.  70,  has  given  us  a 
epitaph  on  a  John  Chalkhill,  copied  from  Warton's  History  of  Winchester.  H* 
inscription  tells  us,  that  the  person  whom  it  commemorates  died  a  FeOovtf 
Winchester  College,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1679,  aged  eighty ;  and  yet  Mr,  BriH^ 
merely  from  similaritv  of  name  and  character,  contends  that  this  pinufi 
must  have  been  the  Chalkhill  of  Isaac  Walton ;  a  supposition  whkh  a  sUI 
retrospection  as  to  dates  would  have  proved  impossible.    Walton,  in  the  » 

Khakspeare  and  his  cootenporariet,  and  how  much  is  it  to  be  lamented  that  so  noble  a 
Maqiirkhcd. 

Sinet  these  critical  notices  wptc  written.  Sir  E^ertnn  Brjdgct  has  fafoured  Ibe  m 
?'*V??-"W^'"'^  I**"*  ^  Browne;  producUooi  which  not  only  support  the  — '- 
olfbeRl  vwyooBiMimhlj  to  bcifbini  our  estimation  of  the  isniusnMl  a 

*  Mu^  Libmv.  1741.  p.  315.  {  Bapter's  edit.  VM.  p.  16a,  S7C 
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ptge  of  Thealma  and  Clearchus,  doscribea  ChalkhiU  as  an  acquaintance  and 
firiend  of  Edmund  Spenser;  now  as  Spenser  died  in  January,  1508,  and  the 
fubject  of  this  epitaph,  aged  80,  in  1679,  the  latter  must  consequently  have  been 
kom  in  1599,  the  year  after  Spenser's  death !  The  coincidence  of  character  and 
■ame  is  certainly  remarkable,  but  by  no  means  improbable  or  unexampled. 

6.  Chapman,  George,  who  was  born  in  1557,  and  died  in  1634,  aged  seventy- 
•eren,  is  here  introduced  as  the  principal  translator  of  his  age;  to  him  wo  are 
indebted  for  Homer,  Hussus,  and  part  of  Hesiod.  His  first  published  attempt 
on  Homer  appeared  in  1592,  *  under  the  title  of  *'  Seaven  Bookes  of  the  Shades 
of  Homer,  Prince  of  Poets;*'  and  shortly  after  the  accession  of  James  the  First, 
the  entire  IKad  was  completed  and  entitled,  **  The  Iliads  of  Homer,  Prince  of 
Poets.  Never  before  in  any  language  truly  translated.  With  a  comment  upon 
•ome  of  his  chief  places:  done  according  to  the  Greeke.** 

This  version,  which  was  highly  prized  by  his  contemporaries,  is  executed  in 
rhymed  couplets,  each  line  containing  fourteen  syllables;  a  species  of  versification 
angularly  cumbrous  and  void  of  harmony;  and,  notwithstanding  this  protracted 
Metre,  fidelity  is,  by  no  means,  the  characteristic  of  Chapman.  He  is  not  only 
often  very  paraphrastic,  but  takes  the  liberty  of  omitting,  without  notice,  what  he 
could  not  comprehend.  It  has  been  asserted  by  Pope,  that  a  daring  fiery  spirit, 
something  like  what  we  might  imagine  Homer  himself  to  have  written  before  he 
arrived  to  years  of  discretion,  animates  his  translation,  and  covers  his  defects ; 
an  opinion  which  seems  rather  the  result  of  partiality  than  unbiassed  judgment; 
for  though  Chapman  is  certainly  superior  to  his  successor  Hobbes,  and  occa-v 
nonally  exhibits  some  splendid  passages,  he  must  be  considered  by  every  critic  of 
the  present  day  as,  in  general,  coarse,  bombastic,  and  often  disgusting ;  a  vio- 
htor,  indeed,  in  almost  every  page,  of  the  dignity  and  simplicity  of  his  original. 

The  magnitude  and  novelty  of  the  undertaking,  however,  deserved  and  met 
with  encouragement,  and  Chapman  was  induced,  in  1614,  to  present  the  world 
with  a  version  of  the  Odyssey.  This  is  in  the  pentameter  couplet ;  inferior  in 
vigour  to  his  Iliad,  but  in  diction  and  versification  more  chaste  and  natural.  Of 
his  Musapus  and  his  Georgics  of  Hesiod,  we  shall  only  remark  that  the  former  was 
printed  in  1616,  the  latter  in  1618,  and  that  the  first,  which  we  have  alone  seen, 
does  not  much  exceed  the  character  of  mediocrity.  As  an  original  writer,  wo 
shall  have  to  notice  Chapman  under  the  dramatic  department,  and  shall  merely 
add  now,  that  he  was,  in  a  moral  light,  a  very  estimable  character,  and  the  friend 
of  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Marlowe,  Daniel,  and  Drayton. 

6.  Chirchtard,  Thomas.     Tliis^  author  merits  notice  rather  for  the  quantity 

than  the  quality  of  his  productions,  though  a  few  of  his  pieces  descr^'O  to  be  res-r 

cued  from  utter  oblivion.  He  commenced  a  wTiter,  according  to  his  own  account,f 

ia  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  as  Wood  informs  us,  that  at  the  age 

of  seTentecn  he  went  to  seek  his  fortune  at  court,  and  lived  four  years  with 

.  Howard,  Earl  of  Surry,  who  died  1546,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  born  about 

1524.     Shrewsbury  had  the  honour  of  producing  him,  and  he  continued  pub- 

^   ishing  poetical  tracts  until  the  accession  of  James  the  First.    Ritson  has  given 

1  is  t  catalogue,  which  might  be  enlarged,  of  seventeen  of  his  publications,  with 

drtes,  from  1558  to  1599,  independent  of  a  variety  ot  scattered  pieces;  some  of 

"  heae  are  of  such  bulk  as  to  include  from  twelve  to  twenty  subjects,  and  in  fram- 

'  4g  their  titles  the  old  bard  seems  to  have  been  very  partial  to  alliteration ;  for 

ve  have  '*  Churchyards  Chippes,  1575;  Churchyards  Choice,  1579;  Church- 

"  rarda  Charge,  1580;  Churchyards  Change;  Churchyards  Chance,  1680;  Church- 

'  yards  Challenge,  1593;  and  Churchyards  Charity,  1595.'*:^     In  the  *' Mirror 


Beloe'ii  Aoec^tes,  fol.  ii  p.  HS.   Ritnon  has  erroncouiily  dated  thw  publication  159B. 

t  la  hn  **  ChaUensc.'^  be  telb  ua,  that  hi*  fin»t  publk'atiou  if  as  ^  a  book  named  *  Davie  Diran  Dream. 
■  Ktm  Edward's  daiet.** 

i  ThM  pablieatioo,  which  was  likewise  called  **  A  Musical!  Contort  of  heafenlj  lUnDOniv,'^  iv  not  iqcn- 
liowd  bj  Ritaoa. 
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for  Magistrates/'  first  pul;lishcd  in  1559,  he  contribuhnl  *'  The  Lojsond  d  J 
Shore/*  which  he  afterwards  augmented  in  his  *'  Challenge/'  by  thie  addilk 
twenty-one  stanzas;  this  is  perhaps  the  best  of  his  poetical  labours,  and^ 
tains  several  good  stanzas.  His  **  Worthiness  of  Wales/'  also,  first  pobliihi 
1587,  and  reprinted  a  few  years  ago,  is  entitled  to  preservation.  This  pi 
tiking  author,  as  Ritson  aptly  terms  him,  died  poor  on  April  4th,  16M,  all 
daily  exertion  of  his  pen,  in  the  service  of  the  Muses,  for  nearly  sixty  yeais- 
7.  Constable,  Henry,  of  whom  little  more  is  personally  known,  than  tin 
took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  M 
that  he  was  compelled  to  leave  his  native  country  from  a  zealous  attach 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  that  venturing  to  return,  he  was  impir 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  but  released  towards  the  close  of  1604.  Coika 
possessed  unrivalled  reputation  with  his  contem|)oraries  as  a  writer  of  so*^ 
Jonson  terms  his  muse  '^ambrosiack;'*  in  ''The  Return  from  Parnassus,'* 
we  are  told  that 

^  Sweet  Constable  doth  take  the  wondring  ear 
And  lays  it  op  in  willing  prisonment;  "f 

and  Bolton  calls  him  **a  great  master  in  English  tongue/'  and  adds,  ''bm 
any  gentleman  of  our  nation  a  more  pure,  quick,  or  higher  delivery  of  cos 
witness,  among  all  other,  that  Sonnet  of  his  before  liis  Majesty's  Lepu 
In  consequence  of  these  encomia  more  modern  authors  have  prolongrf 
note  of  praise  ;  Wood  describes  him  as  *^  a  noted  English  po<H;**  HavLin 
the  '*  first,  or  principal  sonnetteer  of  his  time,'*  and  Warton,  as  *'ta 
sonnet-writer." 

To  justify  the  reputation  thus  acquired,  we  have  two  collections  of  lus 
nets  still  existing  ;  one  published  in  1594,  under  the  title  of  '*  Diana,  oi 
excellent  conceitjful  sonnets  of  H.  C,  augmented  with  divers  quatorzaini  ol 
norable  and  learned  personages,  devided  into  viij  Decads  ;'*  and  the  oO 
manuscript  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Todd,  consisting  of  sonnets  divided 
three  parts,  each  part  containing  three  several  arguments,  and  every  aigi 
seven  sonnets.^ 

From  the  specimens  which  we  have  seen  of  his  Diana,  and  from  the  i 
extracted  by  Mr.  Todd  from  the  manuscript  collection,  there  can  be  litll 
sitation  in  declaring,  that  the  reputation  which  Constable  once  enjo\ed 
built  upon  no  stable  foundation,  and  that  mediocrity  is  all  which  the  ii 
indulgence  of  the  present  age  can  allow  him. 

8.  Daniel,  Sami  el,  a  poet  and  historian  of  no  small  repute,  was  bon 
Taunton,  in  Somersethire,  in  15G2.  Having  received  a  classical  tniucal 
Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  and  being  afterwards  enabbnl  to  pursue  his  studies 
(he  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's  family,  he  became  the  most  corra 
of  his  age.  He  commence<l  author  as  early  as  158A,  by  a  translation  of! 
Jovius's  Discourse  of  rare  Inventions ;  but  his  first  publislu^d  po«'ms  appear! 
been  his  Delia,  a  collection  of  Sonnets,  with  the  complaint  of  Rosamond, 
He  continued  to  write  until  nearly  the  close  of  his  life,  for  the  S<*cond  Part 
History  of  England  was  published  in  1G18,  aiidhediedon  the  14th  of  October, 

Of  the  poetry  of  Daniel,  omitting  for  the  present  all  notice  of  his  dr 
works,  the  most  important  an^  his  *' Sonnets  to  Delia/*  the  "  Ui^tory 
Civil  war/'  the  *' Complaint  of  Rosamond,"  and  the  '' Letter  from  tkt 
Marcus  Antonius  ;'*  the  remainder  consisting  of  occasional  pieces,  and  priD 
of  Epistles  to  his  friends  and  patrons. 

The  Sonnets  are  not  generally  constructed  on  the  legitimateor  Petrarran  i 
but  tliey  present  us  with  some  beautiful  \ersification  and  much  pleasing  i 


.  p.  I0S.  f  Aocienl  Britiih  Dnuna,  tol.  L  p.  tf  i 

"I.  fi.  p.  419. 
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li^il  Wars  between  the  two  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York,*'  the  first  four 
r  ^'hich  were  published  in  1595,  and  the  eighth  and  last  in  1609,  form  the 
I*  0pus  of  Daniel,  and  to  which  he  looked  for  fame  with  posterity.  That 
»^n  disappointed,  must  be  attributed  to  his  having  too  rigidly  adhered  to 
.b  of  history ;  for  aspiring  rather  at  the  correctness  of  the  annalist  than 
:y  of  the  poet,  he  rarely  attempts  the  elevation  of  his  subject  by  any 
r  imagination,  or  digressional  ornaments.  Sound  morality,  prudential 
m  and  occasional  touches  of  the  pathetic,  delivered  in  a  style  of  then  un- 
i  chastity  and  perspicuity,  will  be  recognised  throughout  his  work ;  but 
'iMrarmth,  passion,  nor  sublimity,  nor  the  most  distant  trace  of  enthusiasm 
found  to  animate  the  mass.  In  the  '*  Complaint  of  Rosamond,"  and  in 
^tter  from  Octavia,"  he  has  copied  the  manner  of  Ovid,  though  with  more 
k««s  and  pathos  than  are  usually  found  in  the  pages  of  the  Roman. 
hort,  purity  of  language,  elegance  of  style,  and  harmony  of  versification, 
-r  with  an  almost  perfect  freedom  from  pedantry  and  affectation,  and  a 
Ul  flow  of  good  sense  and  just  reflection,  form  the  merits  of  Daniel,  and 
S  on  these  qualities  he  is  entitled  to  distinguished  notice,  as  an  improver  of 
ction  and  taste ;  but  to  the  higher  requisites  of  his  art,  to  the  fire  and  inven- 
'the  creative  bard,  he  has  few  pretensions. 

Jdel  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Shakspeare,  Marlowe,  Chapman,  Camden, 
^el;  and  was  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  accomplished  Anne,  Countess  of 
Voke,  that  she  not  only  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  Reckington 
thy  Somersestshire,  but  in  a  full  length  of  herself,  at  Appleby  Castle  in  Cum- 
id,  had  a  small  portrait  of  her  favourite  poet  introduced.  This  partiality 
to  have  sprung  from  a  connection  not  often  productive  of  attachment; 
I  had  been  her  tutor  when  she  was  only  thirteen  years  old,  and  in  his 
he  addresses  an  epistle  to  her  at  this  early  age,  which,  as  Mr.  Park  has 
iaid,  **'  deserves  entire  perusal  for  its  dignified  vein  of  delicate  admonition." 
latisfied  with  the  opinions  of  his  contem|K)raries  as  to  his  poetical  merit, 
appears  to  have  been  similar  to  the  estimate  that  we  have  just  given,  he 
lished  the  busy  world,  and  spent  the  closing  years  of  his  life  in  the  cultiva- 
a  farm. 

>ATiBs,  Sim  John,  was  bom  at  Chisgrove  in  Wiltshire,  in  1570.  Though 
er  of  great  eminence,  he  is  chiefly  known  to  posterity  through  the  medium 
poetical  works.  His  *'  Nosce  Teipsum,"  or  poem  on  the  Immortality  of 
d»  CD  which  his  fame  rests,  was  published  in  1599,  and  not  only  secured 
le  admiration  of  his  learned  contemporaries,  among  w^hom  may  be  recorded 
Mi  names  of  Camden,  Harrington,  Jonson,  Selden,  and  Corbet,  but  ac- 
ad  his  professional  honours ;  for  being  introduced  to  James  in  Scotland, 
sr  to  congratulate  him  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England,  the  king, 
■ring  his  name,  enquired  if  he  was  Nosce  Teipsum?"  and  being  an- 
I  in  ttie  affirmative,  graciously  embraced  him,  and  took  him  into  such  favour, 
e  aoon  made  him  his  Solicitor,  and  then  Attorney-General  in  Ireland. 
idea  this  philosophical  poem,  the  earliest  of  which  our  language  can  boast, 
tin  printed,  in  1506,  a  series  of  Epigrams,  which  were  published  at  Middle- 
al  the  close  of  Marlowe*s  translation  of  Ovid's  Epistles,  and  in  the  same 
lie  first  edition  of  his  '^  Orchestra,  or  a  poeme  of  dauncing ;"  these,  with 
f^-«n  acrostics  on  the  words  Elizabctha  Regina,  printed  in  1599,  and  en- 
**  Hymns  of  Astrea,"  complete  the  list  of  his  publications. 

**  Nosce  Teipsum"  is  a  piece  of  close  reasoning  in  verse,  peculiarly  har- 
ua  for  the  period  in  which  it  appeared.  It  possesses,  also,  wit,  ingenuity, 
r  and  condensation  of  thought,  but  exhibits  few  eflbrts  of  imagination,  and 
ig  that  is  either  pathetic  or  sublime.  In  point  of  argument,  metaphysical 
leasand  legitimate  deduction,  the  English  poet  is,  in  every  respect,  superior 
classical  model  Lucretius ;  but  how  greatly  does  he  fall  beneath  the  fervid 
t  and  creative  fancy  of  the  Latian  bard  I 


And  through  their  rocki  with  croobed  wMaf  m§,  j 
Thy  mother  Afoa  runactt  loft  lo  Mck; 

In  whose  fair  ttreuoi,  the  tpeeklcd  tnMnMhjl% 
The  roch,  the  dace,  the  sudgin,  mmd  iW  Um: 

Teach  me  the  KkUl  with  al^dOT  li«e  a^  hsik 

To  take  each  fi«h  of  river,  pood,  aad  brook.* 
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Sir  John  died  suddenly  on  the  7th  of  December,  1626,  in  the  filly-ee«eiA 
year  of  his  age. 

10.  Davors,  John.  Of  this  |K)ftt  little  more  is  known,  than  that  he  pnblhM, 
in  1613,  the  following  work;  ''The  Secrets  of  Angling;  leaching  the  chokcrt 
Tooles,  Baits,  and  Seasons,  for  the  taking  of  any  Fish,  in  IV>nd  or  River :  |wnliMi 
and  familiarly  opened  in  three  Bookes.**  12mo. 

Upon  a  subject  so  technical  and  didactic,  few  opportunities  for  poetical  iiMnf 

might  naturally  be  expected ;  but  Davors  has  most  happily  availed  himseV  m 

those  which  occurred,  and  has  rendered  his  poem,  in  many  placea*  highly  lulwl 

ing  by  beauty  of  sentiment  and  warmth  of  description.     A  lovely  specimen  of  Ife 

powers  may  be  found  in  the  ''Complete  Angler*'  of  Isaac  Walton,  and  A| 

following  invocation,  from  the  opening  of  the  First  Book,  shall  be  giren  ail 

further  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  his  inspiration,  and  with  this  additional  !•» 

mark,  that  his  versitication  is  throughout  singularly  harmonious :— *-  t 

I 

Vou  Nimphs  that  in  the  iprlngi  and  watem  nweet,  lAnd  thou,  fweet  Bo^d,  thmt  with  ihy  wwtn  mv     | 
Your  dwelling  have,  of  every  hill  and  dale,  |  ^  Dofit  waiih  the  Clifea  of  Ddgntoa  mad  of  W<a^   \ 

And  oft  amidiit  the  nufadown  green  do  meet 
To  aport  and  play,  and  henr  the  nightingale. 

And  in  the  rivem  fresh  do  waith  you  feet, 
^  While  Prosne*!!  luiter  teU  her  wofull  tale : 

Such  ayd  ana  power  unto  my  vene«  lend. 

An  may  suiBce  this  little  worke  to  end. 

A  second  edition  of  **  The  Secrets  of  Angling,"  **  augmented  with  niaBy» 
proved  experiments,"  by  W.  Lawson,  was  printed  in  1652,  and  a  third  vsil 
be  acceptable  even  in  the  present  day. 

11.  Dunne,  John,  D.D.  The  greater  part  of  the  poetry  of  this  prelate,  thoa^ 
not  published,  was  written,  according  to  Ben  Jonson,  before  he  was  twenty-fil 
years  of  age  ;  and  as  he  was  born  in  London  in  1573,  he  must  conneqDealByii 
ranked  as  a  bard  of  the  sixteenth  century.     His  poems  consist  of  elegies,  lalJM 
letters,  epigrams,  divine  poems,  and  miscellaneous  pieces,  and  procured  torhin^ 
among  his  contemporaries,  through  private  circulation  and  with  the  public  vha 
printed,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  an  extraordinary  shfli 
of  reputation.     A  more  refmed  age,  however,  and  a  more  chastised  taste,  hns 
very  justly  consigned  his  poetical  labours  to  the  shelf  of  the  philologer.    A  Ml 
want  of  harmony  in  versification,  and  a  total  want  of  simplicity  both  in  thoqgM 
and  expression,  are  the  vital  defects  of  Donne.     Wit  he  lias  in  abundance,  aai 
even  erudition,  but  they  are  miserably  misplaced  ;  and  even  his  amatory 
exhibit  little  else  than  cold  conceits  and'  metaphysical  subtleties.     lie  maybe 
sidercd  as  one  of  the  principal  establishcrs  of  a  school  of  poetry  founded  (m 
worst  Italian  model,  commencing  towards  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  oonti 
to  the  decease  of  Charles  tlic  Second,  and  including  among  its  most 
cultivators  the  once  popular  names  of  Grashaw,  Cleveland,  Cowley,  and  Spcat 

Dr.  Donne  died  in  March,  1031,  and  the  first  edition  of  his  poems  was  puMiiM 
by  his  son  two  years  after  that  event. 

12.  Drayton,  Michael,  of  an  ancient  family  in  Leicestershire,  was  bora  ia 
the  vilLige  of  Ilarshul,  in  the  parish  of  Atherston,  in  Warwickshire,  in  15tt. 
This  >oluininous  and  once  highly-popular  poet  has  gradually  sunk  into  a  slatp  d 
undeserved  oblivion,  from  which  he  can  alone  be  extricated  by  a  judicious  sthiliM 
from  his  numerous  works.  These  mav  be  classed  under  the  heads  of  historioi 
to|>o^Tnphical,  epistolary,  pastoral,  and  miscellaneous  poetry.  The  first  incfeMi 
liis  *'  Barons  Warres,"  iirst  published  in  1596  under  the  title  of  **  Mortinmiadw; 
the  lamentable  Civil  Warres  of  Edward  the  Second,  and  the  Barons  ;*'  his  **I^ 
gends,*'  written  b<^fore  1598  and  printinl  in  an  octavo  edition  of  his  poems  in  16ML 
and  his  **  Battle  of  Agincourt."  It  cannot  bt*  denied  that  in  these  pieces  thflt 
are  (Ncasional  fleams  of  imagination,  many  just  reflections,  and  many  labonni 
descriptions,  delivered  iii  {XTspicuous  language,  and  generally  in  smooth  t 
cation  ;  but  they  do  not  interest  the  heart  or  elevate  the  fancy  ;  they  are 
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id  minutely  historical,  void  of  passion,  and,  for  the  most  part,  languid  and  pro- 
ie.  The  second  department  exhibits  the  work  on  which  he  rested  his  hopes  of 
imortalily,  the  elaborate  and  highly^finished  **  Poly-olbion,*'  of  wl.ich  the  first 
l^toeo  soDgs  made  their  appearance  in  1612,  accompanied  by  the  very  erudite 
of  Selden,  and  the  whole  was  completed  in  thirty  parts  in  1622.  The  chief 
in  this  singular  poem  results  from  its  plan  ;  to  describe  the  woods,  moun- 
▼allies,  and  rivers  of  a  country,  with  all  their  associations,  traditionary^ 
Moricai,  and  antiquarian,  forms  a  task  which  no  genius,  however  exalted,  could 
iMild  into  an  interesting  whole,  and  the  attempt  to  enliven  it  by  continued  per- 
WificaUon  has  only  proved  an  expedient  which  still  further  taxes  the  patience 
I  the  reader.  It  possesses,  however,  many  beauties  which  are  poetically  great ; 
HMrous  delineations  which  are  graphically  correct,  and  a  fidelity  with  regard 
¥  iU  materials  so  unquestioned,  as  to  have  merited  the  reference  of  Hearne  and 
Vbod,  and  the  praise  of  Gough,  who  tells  us  that  the  Poly-olbion  has  preserved 
■any  circumstances  which  even  Camden  has  omitted.  It  is  a  poem,  in  short, 
ikich  will  always  be  consulted  rather  for  the  information  that  it  conveys,  than 
Iv  the  pleasure  that  it  produces. 

To  **  England's  Heroical  Epistles,"  which  constitute  the  third  class,  not  much 
nite  can  now  be  allotted,  notwithstanding  they  were  once  the  most  admired  of 
he  author's  works.  Occasional  passages  may,  it  is  true,  be  selected,  which  merit 
ipprobation  for  novelty  of  imagery  and  beauty  of  expression  ;  but  nothing  can 
for  their  wanting  what,  from  the  nature  of  the  subjects  chosen,  should  have 
their  leading  characteristic— pathos, 
chiefly  as  a  pastoral  poet  that  Drayton  will  live  in  the  memory  of  his  country- 
The  shepherd's  reed  was  an  early  favourite ;  for  in  1593  he  published  his 
yidea  :  the  Shepherd's  Garland,  fashioned  in  nineEglogs:  and  Rowland's  Sacri- 
lee  to  the  nine  Muses,"  which  were  reprinted  under  the  title  of  Pastorals,  and 
iUi  the  addition  of  a  tenth  eclogue.  His  attachment  to  rural  imagery  was  nearly 
laAnabie  as  his  existence;  for  the  year  previous  to  his  death  he  brought  forward 
pettier  collection  of  pastorals,  under  the  title  of  **  The  Muses  Elisium."  Of  these 
pMicatioDS,  the  first  is  in  every  respect  superior,  and  gives  the  author  a  very 
1^  rank  among  rural  bards  ;  his  descriptions  are  evidently  drawn  from  nature; 
1^  often  possess  a  decided  originality,  and  are  couched  in  language  pure  and 
jmffrcted,  and  of  the  most  captivating  simplicity. 

I  The  miscellaneous  productions  of  Drayton  include  a  vast  variety  of  pieces;  odes, 
sonnets,  religious  effusions,  etc.  etc.  To  specify  the  individual  merit  of 
would  be  useless;  but  among  them  are  two  which,  from  their  peculiar  value, 
for  appropriate  notice.  A  most  playful  and  luxuriant  imagination  is  dis- 
|hjMl  to  much  advantage  in  the  *'  Nymphidia,  or  The  Court  of  Fairy,"  and  an 
■ml  degree  of  judgment,  together  with  a  large  share  of  interest,  in  the  poem 
•ifaeesed  to  his  loved  friend  Henry  Reynolds,  *'  On  Poets  and  Poesy."  These, 
■Ih  the  first  collection  of  pastorals,  part  of  the  second,  and  some  well-chosen 
attracts  from  his  bulkier  works,  would  form  a  most  fascinating  little  volume. 
Biayton  died  on  December  23,  1631,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
OacHHOicn,  William.  The  birth  of  this  truly  elegant  poet  is  placed  at  Haw- 
n  in  Scotland,  on  the  13th  of  December,  1585,  and  the  publication  of  the 
portion  of  his  Sonnets,  in  1616,  entitles  him  to  due  notice  among  these  cri- 
■sd  sketches. 
▲  diaappointmentof  the  most  afflictive  nature,  for  death  snatched  from  him  the 
~  I  of  his  aflfoction  almost  immediately  after  she  had  consented  to  be  his,  has 
ffren  a  peculiar  and  very  pathetic  interest  to  the  greater  part  of  his  |)oetical  com- 
BHittoDS,  which  are  endeared  to  the  reader  of  sensibility  by  the  charm  resulting 
mm  a  sincere  and  never-dying  regret  for  the  memory  of  his  earliest  love. 

Hii  poetry,  which  has  never  yet  been  properly  arranged,  consists  principally  of 
yaens  of  a  lyrical  cast,  including  sonnets,  madrigals,  epigrams,  epitaphs,  mis- 
cdlaDies,  and  divine  poems. 
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Of  these  classes,  (he  first  and  second  exhibit  numerous  instances  of  a 
cation  decidedly  more  polished  and  elegant  than  that  of  any  of  his  conlempon 
and  to  this  technical  merit  is  frequently  to  be  added  the  still  more  rare  9m 
luable  distinctions  of  beauty  of  expression,  simplicity  of  thought,  delfcacy  o| 
timent,  and  tenderness  of  feeling.  Where  he  has  failed,  his  bults  are'lo  I 
tributed  to  the  then  prevailing  taste  for  Italian  concetti ;  to  the  studT  of  IL 
and  his  French  imitators,  Bellay  and  Du  Barta.  These  deviations  horn  c 
taste  are,  however,  neither  frequent  nor  flagrant,,  and  are  richly  atoned 
strains  of  native  genius,  and  the  felicities  of  unaffected  diction. 

Drummond  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Drayton,  the  Earl  of  StirliB^ 
B<m  Jonson ;  the  latter  holding  him  in  such  estimation  as  to  unden 
journey  to  Scotland  on  foot,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  his 
pany  and  conversation.  How  far  this  meeting  contributed  to  enhanc« 
mutual  regard,  is  doubtful;  no  two  characters  could  be  more  opposed,  then 
ness  and  asperity  of  Jonson  ill  according  with  the  elegant  manners  of  the  Sep 
poet,  whose  manuscript  memoranda  relative  to  this  interview  plainly  iaii 
his  disapprobation  of  the  disposition  and  habits  of  his  celebrated  guest;  bolH 
(unately,  at  the  same  time,  display  a  breach  of  confidence,  and  a  fastidkNn 
of  tenifier,  which  throw  a  shade  over  the  integrity  of  his  own  friendilup^  i 
the  rectitude  of  his  own  feelincs. 

This  accomplished  bard  died  on  the  4th  of  December,  1649,  aged  siitT4ki 
and  though  his  poems  were  republished  by  Phillips,  the  nephew  of  Miltoi 
1G5G,  with  a  high  encomium  on  his  genius,  he  continued  so  obscure,  that  ioM 
when  the  Theatrum  Poetarum  of  the  same  critic  appeared,  he  is  said  lobe** 
terly  disregarded  and  laid  aside;*'  a  fate  which,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  hiSti 
these  few  years,  almost  completely  veiled  the  merit  of  one  of  the  first  pnl 
(he  sister  kingdom. 

14.  Faibefax,  Edward.  The  singular  beauty  of  this  gentleman's  tnidil 
of  Tasso,  and  its  influence  on  English  versification,  demand  a  grcat<T  shw 
notice  than  is  due  (o  any  poetical  version  preceding  that  of  Pope,  lltwu 
son  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairefax,  of  Denton  in  Yorkshire,  and  early  cultivihig 
enjoyment  of  rural  and  domestic  life,  retired  with  the  object  of  his  alYt<ctioii 
Ne\^hall,  in  the  parish  of  Fu\istonc,  in  Knaresborough  fores(,  where  hf  mei 
occupied  his  (inie  in  the  education  of  his  children,  and  the  indulgence  of  like 
pursuits.  Ilis  **  Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,**  the  work  which  has  immortalitfi 
name,  was  written  whilst  he  was  very  young,  was  published  in  1600,  and di 
cated  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

This  masterly  version,  which  for  the  last  half  century  has  been  moftai 
servcHlly  neglected,  has  not  hitherto  been  superseded  by  any  posterior  atki 
Though  rendered  line  by  fine,  and  in  the  octava  stanza  of  the  Italians,  it  |nn0 
an  uncommon  share  of  elegance,  vigour,  and  spirit,  and  very  frequeotlyfdi 
the  facility  and  raciness  of  original  composition.  That  it  contributed  eyfit 
towards  tlie  improvement  of  our  versification,  may  be  proved  from  thet^ti^ 
of  Dry  den  and  Waller,  the  former  declaring  him  superior  in  harmooy  cii 
SfHMiMT,  and  the  latter  confessing  that  he  owed  (he  melody  of  his  Dunbcfil 
s(udioiis  imitation  of  liis  metrical  skill.  * 

it  is  griNitly  (o  be  regretted  that  the  original  poetry  of  Fairebx,  mith  Ikl 
ireption  of  one  piece,  has  lKM*n  sulfered  to  perisli.  I(  consisted  of  a  podiull 
(ory  of  the  Black  Prince,  and  twelve  Eclogues,  of  which  the  fourth  ia  pi*' 
by  Mrs.  C(M)|)er  in  her  Musics*  Library.    This  lady  informs  us  that  thecck| 


*  Dr.  Johnnaii  was  of  opinitNi  that  tho  tnuiNlatioD  of  Mr.  Iloole  would  entirely  ni 
Fnin-faz.     Witli  no  dU':rimiiiatiiig  judge  of  iNMitry,  however,   will  this   ewt  br  ibc  en 
a  iMini'iiewi  and  mtHliocrity   in  the  vi>r<«i(m  of  Mr.  llcNile,  whirh  muNt  always  nlac^  it  (tf 
spirilcil  copy   (if  the  chUr  Imnl     Had  Mr.  hr(M)kt-t  comph*t«d  the  JiTtinaltiii  with  tbe  tarn 
\  iKoiir  whicli  ht>  hud  <'xhthile<l  in  tlu>  hr»t  three  lHM>kH,a  dc»idfratuni  iu  Kiiclt>»h  literature  hai 
and  the  immortal  (M>em  of  Tamo  had  appeared  chithed  io  diction  and  nuniDer*  worthy  of  lkrairt| 
rra  of  our  pn«  tr>. 
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ritten  after  the  accession  of  King  James  to  the  throne  of  England ;  that 
occupied  by  ^*  important  subjects  relating  to  the  manners,  characters, 
bIs  of  the  times  he  lived  in ;  that  they  were  pointed  with  many  fine 
satire ;  dignified  with  wholesome  lessons  of  morahty,  and  policy,  to 
le  highest  rank;  and  some  modest  hints  even  to  Majesty  itself;  and 
imiDg  they  contained  was  '^  so  various  and  extensive,  that,  according 
mce  of  his  son  (who  has  written  large  Annotations  on  each),  no  man*s 
Slide  his  own,  was  sufficient  to  explain  his  references  effectually."* 
died  about  the  year  1632;  and,  beside  his  poetical  works,  was  the 
everal  controversial  pieces,  and  of  a  learned  essay  on  Demonology. 
EfiEFFEET,  Charlbs,  was  a  native  of  Cornwall,  of  a  genteel  family,  and 
d  a  commoner  of  Broadgate's  hall,  Oxford,  in  1592.  Having  taken  his 
arts,  and  assumed  the  clerical  profession,  he  finally  became  rector  of 
ic  in  his  own  county.  In  1596,  he  published  a  poem  to  the  memory 
nets  Drake,  entitled  ^'  Sir  Francis  Drake  his  honorable  Life's  com- 
;  and  his  tragicall  Deathe's  lamentation  ;*'  12mo.  This  poem,  which 
10  small  portion  of  merit,  is  dedicated,  in  a  sonnet,  *'  to  the  beauteous 
41S  Lady  Elizabeth,  late  wife  unto  the  highlie  renowned  Sir  Francis 
ceased,"  and  is  highly  spoken  of  by  Browne  and  Meres;  the  former 
hat  he  unfolded 

"  The  tragedie  of  Drake  in  leaTes  ofgold  ;'*t 

ter  asserting  that  ^^  as  C.  Plinius  wrote  the  life  of  Pomponius  Secundus, 
la.  Fitz-Geflray,  that  high-touring  falcon,  hath  most  gloriously  penned 
able  life  and  death  of  worthy  Sir  Francis  Drake.'* :): 
oetry  of  FitzgefTrey  is  very   little  known,  we  shall  give  the  Sonnet 
rake  as  a  pleasing  specimen  of  his  genius : 

**  DiTorcM  by  Death,  but  wedded  still  by  Lov«, 

For  LoTe  by  Death  can  nerer  be  dWorcM ; 
Loe  1  Eugland^s  dragon,  thy  true  turtle  dove,  . 

To  seeke  his  make  is  now  againe  enforc'd.  /?  - 

Like  as  the  sparrow  Oom  the  kestrel^s  ire,  ^ 

Made  his  asylum  in  the  wise  man's  fist : 
So,  he  and  I,  his  tongues-man,  do  require 

Thy  sanctuary,  envie  to  resist. 
So  may  heroique  Drake,  whose  worth  gave  wings 

Unto  my  Muse,  that  nere  before  could  fly. 
And  taught  her  tune  these  harsh  discordant  ftrings 

A  note  above  her  rurall  minstrelsy. 
Live  in  himselfe,  and  1  in  him  may  live ; 
Thine  eyes  to  bothviulity  shall  give.**} 

lis  volume  on  Drake,  FitzgefTrey  was  the  author  of  a  collection  of 
rams,  in  three  books,  under  the  title  of  '*  AfTanise,'*  printed  in  8vo, 
I  of  a  religious  poem,  called  '*  The  Blessed  Birth-day,"  1634,  4to. 
lighly  respected  both  as  a  poet  and  divine,  and  died  at  his  parsonage- 
I68&-7. 

CTCHBR,  Giles,  the  elder  brother  of  Phineas  Fletcher,  was  bom  in 
L  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  at  Oxford,  and  died  at  his  rec- 
derton,  in  Suffolk,  in  1623.  The  production  which  has  given  him 
ime,  was  published  in  1610,  under  the  title  of  **  Christ's  Victory  and 
In  Heaven  and  Earth  over  and  after  Death,'*  Cambridge,  4to.  It  is 
stanzas  of  eight  lines,  and  divided  into  four  parts,  under  the  appel- 
**  Christ's  Victory  in  Heaven,  his  Triumph  on  Earth,  his  Triumph 
b,  and  his  Triumph  after  Death." 
a  poem  which  eihibits  strong  powers  of  description,  and  a  great  com* 

ibfsry.  1741,  p.  363.  +  Cbahnen't  Engliah  PocH,  vol  tL  p.  »&. 
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mand  of  language ;  it  is,  however,  occasionally  sullied  by  concdb,  and 
frequent  play  upon  words,  of  which  the  initial  stanza  is  t  striking  proof, 
author  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Spenser,  and  has  in  many  instances 
fully  imitated  his  picturesque  mode  of  delineation,  though  he  has  aToidel 
lowing  him  in  the  use  of  the  prosopopeia. 

17.  Fletcher,  Phineas,  who  surpassed  his  brother  in  poetical  genioii 
his  bachelor*s  degree  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1604,  and  his 
degree  in  1608.   Though  his  poems  were  not  published  until  1683,  there  ii^ 
vincing  proof  that  they  were  written  before  1610 ;  for  Giles,  at  the  dose 
*'  Christ's  Victory,"  printed  in  this  year,  thus  beautifully  alludes  not  only 
brother's  Purple  Island,  but  to  his  eclogues,  as  previous  compositions :— « 

**  But  let  the  Kentish  lad,  that  lately  taught 

His  oaien  reed  the  trumpets  silTer  sonlid, 

Young  TkyrtiltM ;  and  for  his  music  brought 

The  willing  spheres  Troro  Heav'n,  to  lead  around 

The  dancing  nymphs  and  swains,  that  sung,  and  erown*d 
Eclectas  Hymen  with  ten  thousand  flowers 
or  choicest  praise,  and  hung  her  heaT'kily  bowYs 

With  safflron  garlands,  dress'd  Tor  nuptial  paramonrt ; 

Let  his  shrill  trumpet,  with  her  silver  blast 
or  fair  Eclecta,  and  her  spousal  bed, 
Be  the  sweet  pipe,  and  smooth  encomiast: 
But  my  green  Muse,  hiding  her  younger  head. 
Under  old  Camus*8  flaggy  banks,  that  spread 

Their  willow  locks  abroad,  and  all  the  day 

With  their  own  wastry  shadows  wanton  play : 
Dares  not  those  high  amours,  and  loTe-sidt  songs  assay.**  ^ 

tt  is,  indeed,  highly  probable,  that  they  were  composed  even  before  ha  k 
his  bachelor's  degree ;  for,  in  the  dedication  of  liis  ^^  Purple  Island  bl 
learned  friend,  Edward  Benlowes,  Esq.,  he  terms  them  *'raw  essays  rf  I 
very  unripe  years,  and  almost  childhood."  f 

The  **  Purple  Island,"  is  an  allegorical  description,  in  twelve  cantos,  of 
corporeal  and  intellectual  functions  of  man.     Its  interest  and  eflect  hare 
greatly  injured  by  a  too  minute  investigation  of  anatomical  facts;  the  fifst 
cantos  being  little  else  than  a  lecture  in  rhyme,  and  productive  more  of 
than  any  other  sensation.     In  the  residue  of  the  poem,  the  bard  bund 
with  unshackled  splendour,  and  the  passions  and  mental  powers  are 
with  great  brilliancy  of  imagination,  and  great  warmth  of  colouring.    Likfl 
brother,  however,  he  is  defective  in  taste ;  the  great  charm  of  compositioo,r 
plicity,  is  too  often  lost  amid  the  mazes  of  quaint  conception  and  mei 
ornament.     Yet  are  there  passages  interspersed  through  this  allegory,  of 
site  tenderness  and  sweetness,  alike  simple  and  correct  in  diction,  cl 
creative  power,  and  melodious  in  versification. 

**  The  **  Piscatory  Eclogues,"  to  novelty  of  scenery  add  many  pasngBl^ 
genuine  and  delightful  poetry,  and  the  music  of  the  verse  is  often  highly 
tifying  to  the  ear  ;  but  many  of  the  same  faults  are  discernible  in  thM 
which  we  remarked  in  the  ^*  Purple  Island ;"  pedantry  and  forced  concaiti* 
sionally  intrude,  and,  though  the  poet  has  not  injured  the  eflect  of  his 
tions  by  coarseness,  or  rusticity  of  expression,  he  has  sometimes  forgotiai 
simple  elegance  which  should  designate  the  pastoral  muse.  . 

Our  author  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Hilgay,  in  Norfolk,  in  1621,  M 
died  there  about  the  year  1660. 

18.  Gascoigne,  George,  the  son  of  Sir  John  Gascoigne,  was  descended  M 
an  ancient  family  in  Essex,  and  after  a  private  education  under  the  eare  i 
Stephen  Nevinson,  L.L.D.,  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  and  from  thence  to  Gni*' 

•  ChafaMn's  Bogtiili  Pmib,  ^.  n.  p.  79.  i  ibid,  fol.  wi.  p.  81. 
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for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  law.  Like  many  men,  however,  of  warm 
NI9  and  strong  imagination,  he  neglected  his  profession  for  the  amusements 
SiSipation  of  a  court,  and  having  exhausted  his  paternal  property,  he 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  abroad,  in  a  military  capacity, 
wpport  which  he  had  failed  to  acquire  at  home.  He  accordingly  accepted 
tain's  commission  in  Holland,  in  1572^  under  William  Prince  of  Orange, 
iTing  signalised  his  courage  at  the  siege  of  Middlcburg,  had  the  misfortune 
captured  by  the  Spaniards  near  Leyden,  and,  after  four  months*  imprison-^ 
I  revisited  his  native  country. 

mow  resumed  his  profession  and  his  apartments  at  Gray's  Inn;  but  in 
I*  on  his  return  from  accompanying  Queen  Elizabeth  in  her  progress  to 
ilworth  Castle,  he  6xed  his  residence  at  his  *'  pooro  house,"  at  Waltham-^ 
\  where  ho  employed  himself  in  collecting  and  publishing  his  poems.  He 
not  long  destined,  however,  to  enjoy  this  literary  leisure ;  for,  according  to 
rge  Whetstone,  who  was  '^  an  eye-witness  of  his  godly  and  charitable  end 
us  world,"  ho  expired  at  Stamford,  in  Lincolnshire,  on  the  7th  of  October, 
U  when  he  was  probably  under  forty  years  of  age.* 

lie  poetry  of  Gascoigne  was  twice  collected  during  his  life-time;  6rstly,  in 
t,  ia  a  quarto  volume,  entitled,  '^  A  Hundredth  sundrie  Flowres  bounde  up 
M  small  Poesic.  Gathered  partely  (by  translation)  in  the  fyne  outlandish 
lins  of  Euripides,  Ovid,  Petrarke,  Ariosto,  and  others :  and  partly  by  inven- 
out  of  our  owne  fruitefull  Orchardes  in  Englande :  Yielding  sundrie  sweet 
un  of  Tragical,  Comical,  and  Morall  Discourses,  both  pleasaunt  and  proGt- 
to  the  well  smellyng  noses  of  learned  Readers.  Meritum  petere,  grave.  At 
loo,  Imprinted  for  Richarde  Smith ;"  and  secondly  in  1575,  with  the  title  of 
le  Posies  of  George  Gascoigne,  Esquire.  Corrected,  perfected,  and  aug^ 
M  by  the  Authour.  Tam  Marti,  quam  Mercurio.  Imprinted  at  London 
[•  Bjnneman,  for  Richard  Smith."  This  edition  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
rUie  appellation  of  ^*  Flowers,  Hearbes,  and  Weedes,"  to  which  are  annexed 
rtayne  notes  of  Instruction  concerning  the  making  of  verse  or  ryme  in  Eng- 
written  at  the  request  of  Master  Edouardo  Donati." 
Ues  these  collections,  Gascoigne  published  separately,  *'  The  Glasse  of  Go- 
•aiit.  A  Tragical  Comedie,"  1575.  "  The  Steele  Glass.  A  Satyre,"  1576. 
^  Princely  Pleasures,  at  the  Court  of  Kcnel worth,"  1576 ;  and  *'  A  Delicate 
br  daintie  mouthed  Drunkards,"  a  prose  tract,  1576.  After  his  death 
>M,  in  1586^  his  tract,  entitled,  ^^  The  Droome  of  Doomes  day ;  and  in  1587, 
I^ao  to  the  world,  a  complete  edition  of  his  works,  in  small  quarto,  black 

(Qoigne,  though  patronized  by  several  illustrious  characters,  among  whom 
t^  enumerated,  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  Sir  Walter 
^  appears  to  have  suffered  so  much  from  the  envy  and  malignity  of  his 
^  as  to  induce  him  to  intimate,  that  the  disease  of  which  he  died,  was  occa- 
I  by  the  irritability  of  mind  resulting  from  these  attacks;  and  yet,  as  far  ^s 
it0  an  opportunity  of  judging,  his  contemporaries  seem  to  have  done  justice 
k  talents;  at  least  Gabriel  Harvey  and  Arthur  Hall,  Nash,  Webbe,  and 
aham,  have  together  praised  him  for  his  wit,  his  imagination,  and  his 
I;  and  in  the  Glosse  to  Spenser's  Calender,  he  is  styled  ^*  the  very  chief  of 
ito  rymers." 

e  poetry  of  our  author  has  not,  in  modern  times,  met  with  all  the  attention 
b  it  deserves;  specimens,  it  is  true,  have  been  selected  by  Cooper,  Percy, 
OB,  Headley,  Ellis,  Brvdges,  and  Haslewood ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
pression  of  1810,  in  Mr.  Chalmers's  English  Poets,  no  edition  of  his  works 
published  since  1587.    This  is  the  more  extraordinary,  for,  as  the  in- 


r  fartker  pvtkabni  of  hif  life  ace  ClMliiien*t  Entluh  Poetf ,  fol.  ii.  p.  447.  ct  teq.,  Cemiiftt  Liie- 
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genious  editor  has  just  remarked,  *'  there  are  three  respects  in  which  Ui 
to  originality  require  to  be  noticed  as  eras  in  a  history  of  poetry.  His 
Glass  is  among  the  first  specimens  of  blank  verse  in  our  language;  his  ^ 
is  the  second  theatrical  piece  written  in  that  measure  {  and  his  Suppnaea 
first  comedy  written  in  prose/*  *  Warton  has  pronounced  him  to  hiTe  ^ 
exceeded  all  the  poets  of  his  age  in  smoothness  and  harmony  of  versite 
an  encomium  which  particularly  applies  to  the  lyrical  portion  of  his  worksk 
is  indeed  exquisitely  polished,  though  not  altogether  free  from  aflectalB 
antithesis.  Among  these  pieces,  too,  is  to  be  discovered  a  considerable^ 
fancy,  much  tenderness  and  glow  of  sentiment,  and  a  frequent  felicitj  o^ 
sion.  In  moral  and  didactic  poetry,  he  has  likewise  aflbrded  us  proou  ap| 
ing  to  excellence,  and  his  satire  entitled  *^  The  Steele  Glass,"  includei  a  t 
and  minute  picture  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  age. 

To  the  '*  dupposes*'  of  Gascoigne,  a  translation  from  the  Suppotiti  of  lii 
executed  with  peculiar  neatness  and  ease,  Shakspeare  has  been  indebted  Ibri 
of  his  plot  of  the  ''  Taming  of  the  Shrew." 

19.  Greene,  Robert.  Of  this  ingenious  and  prolific  writer,  we  hsTeib 
related  so  many  particulars,  that  nothing  more  can  be  wanting  here,  thna 
character  of  his  poetical  genius.  Were  his  poetry  collected  from  hu  vi 
pamphlets  and  plays,  of  which  nearly  fifty  are  known  to  be  extant,  a  noiti 
resting  little  volume  might  be  formed.  The  extreme  rarity,  however,  of  kb 
ductions,  may  render  this  an  object  of  no  easy  attainment ;  but  of  its  effect  ai 
accurate  idea  may  be  acquired  from  what  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Bek)f,  ft 
his  Anecdotes  of  Literature,  has  collected  many  beautiful  specimens  front 
lowing  pieces  of  our  author.  ^'Tullie's  Love,  1616;  Penelope's  Wfb»l 
Farewell  to  FoUie,  1617;  Never  Too  Late,  1590;  History  of  Arbaits,! 
Arcadia,  orMenaphor,  1589;  Orphanion,  1599;  Philomela,  1592.'* 

Though  most  of  the  productions  of  Greene  were  written  to  supply  tbe  «■ 
the  passing  hour,  yet  the  poetical  effusions  scattered  through  his  worki  h 
few  marks  of  haste  or  slovenliness,  and  many  of  them,  indeed,  may  be  dl 
among  the  most  polished  and  eminent  of  their  day.  To  much  warmth  ui\ 
lity  of  fancy,  they  add  a  noble  strain  of  feeling  and  enthusiasm ,  tocftlier 
many  exquisite  touches  of  the  pathetic,  and  so  many  impressive  lessons  rf 
rality,  ms^  in  a  great  measure,  to  atone  for  the  licentiousness  of  several  < 
prose  tracts.  ^ 

20,  Hall,  Joseph,  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Norwich,  was  bom  on  iKe  b 
July,  1574,  at  Brestow  Park,  Leicestershire.  He  was  admitted  of  EnaDid 
logo,  Cambridge,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  when  twenty-three  years  oU,! 
lishod  his  satires,  under  the  title  of  Virgidemiarum,  Sixe  Bookes.  Firsil 
Bookes  of  Tooth-less  Satyrs:  1.  Poetical;  2.  Academirall;  8.  Moral:  fi 
by  T.  Creede  for  R.  Dexter,  1597.  The  Three  last  Bookes  of  Byting  Sstvi 
R.  Bradock  for  Dexter,  1598.  Both  parts  were  reprinted  together  in  IN^ 
lia>e  conferred  upon  their  author  a  just  claim  to  the  appellation  of  ooe^ 
earliest  and  best  satiric  poets.  Of  the  legitimate  satire,  indeed,  he  appears  li 
given  us  the  first  example,  an  honour  upon  which  he  justly  prides  himseH^I 
the  opening  of  his  prologue,  he  tells  us 

**  I  firtt  adventure,  with  fool-hardy  night. 
To  tread  the  step*  of  perilous  ilespight : 
1  first  adventure,  follow  me  who  list, 
And  be  the  ••comd  English  satirist. ** 

On  the  republication  of  the  Virgidemiarum  at  Oxford,  in  1752,  Gray,  ii 


^  iiifa  POetii,  ml  ii.  p.  456.  f  O^^wratioo*  on  the  Flairi  Qnee*.  vaL  i 

%  TW  ivprinl  whKh  ha»ju»t  appfarrd  iif  our  author 'm  **  Philomela."  in  a  {irouf.  however.  Ihift 
wns  nrramo— llj  the  medium  of  sound  inviructMio ;  fur  the  m«»nd  iif  thi*  piece  is        ~ 
Mf  also  ran>h.  that  the  eonfrssioni  wruan  from  him  m  tli«  hour  of  rrpeMnact « 

the  Boat  powtfful  awl  aalutanr  impression. 
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>r.  Wharton,  speaking  of  these  satires,  says,  'Uhey  are  full  of  spirit  and 
as  much  of  the  first  as  Dr.  Donne,  and  far  more  of  the  latter;**  and 
I,  at  the  commencement  of  of  an  elaborate  and  extended  critique  on  Hali*s 
genius,  in  the  Fragment  of  his  fourth  volume  of  the  History  of  English 
,  gives  the  following  very  discriminative  character  of  these  satires.    They 
narked,**  he  observes,  ^*  with  a  classical  precision,  to  which  English  poetry 
I  rarely  attained.    They  are  replete  with  animation  of  style  and  sentiment, 
limation  of  the  satirist  is  always  the  result  of  good  sense.    Nor  are  the 
of  severe  invective  unmixed  with  the  flowers  of  pure  poetry.    The  charac- 
re  delineated  in  strong  and  lively  colouring,  and  their  discriminations  arc 
d  with  the  masterly  traces  of  genuine  humour.   The  versification  is  equally 
lie  and  elegant,  and  the  fabric  of  the  couplets  approaches  to  the  modern 
nl.    It  is   no  inconsiderable  proof  of  a  genius  predominating  over  the 
il  taste  of  an  age  when  every  preacher  was  a  punster,  to  have  written  verses, 
\  laughter  was  to  be  raised,  and  the  reader  to  be  entertained  with  sallies  of 
intry,  without  quibbles  and  conceits.     His  chief  fault  is  obscurity,  arising 
a  remote  phraseology,  constrained  combinations,  unfamiliar  allusions,  ellip- 
apostrophes,  and  abruptness  of  expression.    Perhaps  some  will  think  that 
inner  betrays  too  much  of  the  laborious  exactness  and  pedantic  anxiety  of 
cholar  and  the  student.     Ariosto  in  Italian,  and  Regnier  in  French,  were 
ilmost  the  only  writers  of  satire;  and  I  believe  there  had  been  an  English 
lation  of  Ariosto*s  Satires.     But  UalFs  acknowledged  patterns  are  Juvenal 
^ius,  not  without  some  touches  of  the  urbanity  of  Horace.    His  parodies 
!ie  poets,  or  rather  his  adaptations  of  ancient  to  modern  manners,  a  mode  of 
tion  not  unhappily  practised  by  Oldham,  Rochester,  and  Pope,  discover 
faciUty  and  dexterity  of  invention.     The  moral  gravity  and  the  censorial 
nation  of  Juvenal  he  frequently  enlivens  with  a  train  of  more  reflned  re- 
tt,  or  adorns  with  a  novelty  and  variety  of  images.**  * 
B  Satires  of  Hall  exhibit  a  very  minute  and  curious  picture  of  the  literature 
lanners,  the  follies  and  vices  of  his  times,  and  numerous  quotations  in  the 
>  of  our  work  will  amply  prove  the  wit,  the  sagacity,  and  the  elegance  of  his 
.    Pot*try  was  the  occupation  merely  of  his  youth,  the  vigour  and  decline  of 
yi  being  employed  in  the  composition  of  professional  works,  calculated,  by 
|iiety,  elo(|uence,  and  originality,  to  promote  in  the  most  powerful  manner 
sst  interets  of  morality  and  religion.    This  great  and  good  man  died,  after 
(^  of  persecution  from  the  republican  party,  at  his  little  estate  at  Heigham, 
(orwich,  on  the  8th  of  September,  1656,  and  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his 

H.iKixGTON,  Sir  John.  Among  the  numerous  translators  of  th(;  Elizabethan 
U  this  gentleman  merits  peculiar  notice,  as  having,  through  the  medium  of 
riosto,  **  enriched  our  poetry  by  a  communication  of  new  stores  of  fiction 
Pagination,  lK>th  of  the  romantic  and  comic  species,  of  Gothic  machinery  and 
iir  manners.**  f  His  version  of  the  Orlando  Furioso,  of  which  the  first  edi- 
vas  published  in  1591,  procured  him  a  large  share  of  celebrity.  Stowe,  in 
ttnals,  has  classed  him  among  those  excellent  poets  which  worthily  flourish 
!ir  own  works,  and  lived  together  in  Queen  £lizalM^th*s  reign  ;**  and  Fuller, :;. 
M,  Dr)'den,  and  others,  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  have  spoken 
a  in  terms  of  similar  commendation.  In  point  of  poetical  execution,  however, 
iDslation,  whatever  might  be  its  incidental  operation  on  our  poetic  literature, 
now  be  considered  as  vulgar,  tame,  Und  inaccurate.  Sir  John  was  born  at 
on  near  Bath,  in  1561,  and  died  there  in  161*2,  aged  fifty-ono.  His  '*  Epi- 
i/'  in  four  Books,  were  publisluHl  after  his  death;  first  in  1615,  when  tlie 


I'c  Boflith  Poeti,  vol.  t.  p.  226.  j^  \Varton*s  Uwt.  of  Enftluh  PotTtj,  vol.  iii.  p.  4S5. 

ji  vritrr  Urin*  Sir  John  **(mi*  of  the  moftt  insemotm  pftctvofour  EogliAh  luitinn,'*  and  my*  **  lie  wa.*( 
■  all  things,  mve  in  his  wealth,  leaving  a  fair  e»tate  t<i  a  learucd  and  religious  son." — Worikit^f 

.  p.  n. 
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fourth  book  alone  was  printed ;  again  in  1618,  including  the  whole 
and  a  third  time  in  1G25,  small  8vo.  The  poetical  merit  of  these  pie 
triflint:,  hut  they  throw  light  upon  contemporary  character  and  maniM 
*2'2.  JosoN,  Benjamin.  Of  this  celebrated  poet,  the  friend  and  coi 
Shaksi>oare,  a  very  brief  notice,  and  limited  to  his  minor  pieces,  will  I 
cessary,  as  his  dramatic  works  and  some  circumstances  of  his  life  wil 
occupy  their  duo  share  of  attention.  His  poems  were  divided  by  h 
*•  Epigrams,"  '  "The  Forest,"*  **Under-woods,"  and  a  translation  of 
Art  of  Poi^trie;"  to  which  his  late  editors  have  added,  '^  Miscellaneoi 
The  general  cast  of  these  poems  is  not  such  as  will  recommend  them  ti 
ear;  they  are  hut  too  often  cold  and  aiTected;  but  occasionally,  ins 
description  the  very  reverse  of  these  e|)ithets  are  to  be  found,  w  here 
and  beauty  of  expression  constitute  the  prominent  feature's.  It  is  chi 
altogether,  among  his  minor  pieces  in  the  lyric  measure  that  we  mec 
peculiar  neatness  and  concinnity  of  diction :  thus,  in  "  The  Fon*st, 
from  Catullus,  beginning  '*  Come,  my  Celia,  let  us  prove,**  and  the  \ 
song 

"  Drink  to  me  oaly  with  thine  eyes  ;** 

in  the  **  Underwoods,**  the  stanzas  commencing 

*'  For  Love's  sake  kisse  me  once  again  ;** 
**  Or  scorne,  or  pittie  on  me  lake  ;*' 

and«  among  his  ''  Songs,"  these  with  the  initial  lines 

**  QiiPcnc  and  huntresso,  chaste  and  faire  i^ 
**  Still  to  Ih*  neat,  stiU  to  be  drest  ;** 

an*  *;trikincr  prnofs  of  fliose  excellencies. 

We  must  also  reuinrk  that,  among  his  *'Epistles**  and  "  Miscellaneon 
there  are  discoverable  a  few  very  conspicuous  examples  of  the  union 
and  nervous  sentiment  with  singular  force  and  dignity  ofehxMition.  Of  I 
combination,  the  lines  to  the  Memory  of  ShaksixMre,  an  euloL'ium  i 
claim  our  attention  in  a  future  page,  may  W  quoted  as  a  brilliant  modf 

23.  Lodge,  Thomas,  M.  I).  This  gentleman,  though  possessing  cd 
his  day,  as  a  physician,  is  chiefly  entitled  to  the  attention  of  pt»sterilT 
He  was  a  native  of  Lincolnshire,  and  l)orn  alM>ut  loofi;  educalfnl  at 
which  he  became  a  memiNT  about  ir>73,  and  died  of  the  plague  at  L 
S(*ptenilHT,  1G*2«5.  llr  has  the  double  honour  of  iNMUg  the  first  ^ho  pul 
our  language,  a  CoUection  of  Satires,  so  naniod,  and  of  having  siissestfC 
sjK»an»  the  plot  of  his  As  Vou  Lik<»  It.  IMiilips,  in  \\\^  Theatrum  i'oelii 
rai-terises  him  as  "  one  of  the  writers  of  those  pn»tty  ohi  [lastoral  soa 
were  \er\  much  the  strain  of  tliose  times;"  but  as  strantrelv  o\«Tlook« 

•  •  • 

rical  powers;  these,  ho\\evor,  havelK»rn  noticed  by  Mens,  who  n^marks 
Horace,  Lurilius,  Ju\ennl,  PiTsius  and  Luculius  are  the  best  for  Satym 
Latins,  so  with  n**  in  thi»  same  faniltv,  tliese  an»  chi^'H* :  Piers  IMowidj: 
Hnllof  Kmniiiinu'l  ''■•II-  '  •  •".  r.im!'ri<Ij,',  thrauthor  of  Pi<!malion*s  Itnj 
The  work  whicli  i:\\i     I  .•t\   a-i  a  writer  of  profi^sMMl  <iatii 

tillctl  ••  \  Fii:   f'T  MoiM  .-,  <  •  r::.'::!'!/   .'I-.ivnnl   Vnri<'tit»,    inrliided 
Kcbiuues,  anil  Kpistb"!,  by  T.  L.  <T  ]j:!<n!ri«'s  lime,  (ient.**  l.VJ.').  t 
catiHl  to  **  \Villi«im,  Karl<*  of  Darlir/*  anil  tliontzb  puitlished  two  years 

*  The  pi>p''hrilT  <if  l>iiH.t«  i'j«i:mn:«,  liiiiwle'-'aiiilli';  •' ,  ir  p«iri.i*;i]  mt  'ifcrltT,  iii*t  Spr 
the  opiiP'in  of  t'u-  |iuSSi«tiiT  i»t  Hu*  tiiiliwn  m  \iK7i     ^  h'  i  •  j.m  tr» .    I.i-  r.  -i  ,i:Wh.  "»•  he  r.iMry  • 
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rf  Hall's  Satires,  possesses  a  spirit,  ease  and  harmony,  which  that 
ited  poet  has  not  surpassed.  Than  the  following  lines,  selected  from 
-e,  we  know  few  which,  in  the  same  department,  can  establish  a  better 
Hir,  truth,  and  melody  :  — 

**  All  men  are  willing  with  the  world  to  haulle, 
But  no  man  takes  delight  to  knowe  his  faulted 
Tell  bleer-eid  Linus  that  his  sight  is  cleere, 
Heele  pawne  himselfe  to  buy  thee  bread  and  beere  ;"— 
Kind  me  a  niggard  that  doth  want  the  shift 
To  call  his  cursed  avarice  good  thrift ; 
A  rakehell  sworne  to  prodigalitie, 
That  dares  not  terme  it  liberalitic ; 
A  letcher  that  hath  lost  both  flesh  and  fame, 
That  holds  not  letcherie  a  pleasant  game  :"* 
Thus  with  the  world,  the  world  dissembles  still, 
And  to  their  own  confiisions  follow  will. 
Holding  it  true  felicitie  to  flie, 
Not  from  the  sinne,  but  from  the  seeing  eie."  * 

ofShnkspeare  to  our  author  is  to  he  found  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  '^  Ro- 
Lipliues  Golden  Lcgacio,  found  after  his  Death  in  his  Cell  at  Silexdra, 
nt/*  The  poetical  pieces  interspersed  through  this  tract  correspond 
aracter  given  of  Lodge*s  composition  by  Phillips ;  for  they  are  truly 
d  are  finished  in  a  style  of  great  sweetness,  delicacy,  and  feeling, 
le,  or  want  of  intimacy  with  this  production,  has  induced  Mr.  Steevens 
y  improper  estimate  of  it;  **  Shakspeare,"  he  remarks,  **  has  followed 
el  more  exactly  than  is  his  general  custom  when  he  is  indebted  to  such 
riginals ;  and  has  sketched  some  of  his  principal  characters,  and 
few  expressions  from  it." 

7  of  Lodge  is  to  be  gleaned  from  his  pamphlets ;  particularly  from  the 
ure  have  mentioned,  and  from  the  two  now  to  be  enumerated,  namely, 
lonoured  with  pastorall  sonnets,  elegies  and  amorous  delights.  Where- 
)xed,  the  tragicall  complaynt  of  Elstred,'*  1593,  4to,  and  **  A  most 
itorie  of  Glaucus  and  Scilla :  with  many  excellent  poems,  and  delec- 
ts," 1010,  4to.  He  contributed,  likewise,  to  the  Collection  termed 
lix  Nest,"  1593,  and  *'  England's  Helicon,"  1600 ;  and  in  the  Preface, 
ton  Brydges,  to  the  third  edition  of  the  latter  Miscellany,  so  just  a 
id  to  his  genius  as  imperatively  demands  insertion;  more  particularly 
Br  the  obscurity  into  which  this  poet  has  fallen.  *♦  In  ancient  writings," 
e  critic,  **  we  frequently  me(*t  with  l)eautiful  passages;  but  whole 
6  are  seldom  free  from  the  most  striking  inequalities;  from  inhar- 
rses;  from  lame,  or  laboured  and  quaint  expressions;  and  creeping 
houghts.  In  Lodge  we  find  whole  pastorals  and  odes,  which  have  all 
dish,  and  elegance  of  a  modern  author.  How  natural  is  the  sentiment, 
ftei  the  expression  of  the  following  in  '  Old  Damon*s  Pastoral  :* 


etfts  do  harlMur  quiet ; 
ear,  and  miclcle  solace ; 
spect  their  bed  an<l  diet ; 
ad  craft  do  haunt  the  palace. 
old  1,  little  want  1, 
the  mind  and  store  agrecth ; 
Donfort  is  not  scanty  ; 
le  longs  that  little  seeth. 


Time  hath  been  that  T  have  longed. 

Foolish  1  to  like  of  folly. 
To  converse  where  honour  thronged. 

To  my  pleasures  linked  wholly : 
Now  1  see,  and  seeing  sorrow 

That  the  day  consumed  returns  not : 
Who  dare  trust  upon  to-morrow. 

When  nor  time  nor  life  sojourns  not !  ** 


harmingly  he  breaks  out  in  *  The  Solitary  Shepherd's  Song :'  — 

«•  O  shady  vale,  O  fair  enriched  meads, 

O  sacred  flowers,  sweet  fields,  and  rising  mountains  ; 
O  painted  flowers,  green  herbs  where  Flora  treads. 
Refreshed  by  wanton  winds  and  watry  fountains ! " 


•  Vide  Boloo  <»n  Scarce  1^ook«,  yoI.  ii.  p.  116^117. 


( 
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*'  Is  there  one  word  or  even  accent  obsolete  in  this  picturesque  and  traly 
tical  stanza? 

**  But  if  such  a  tender  and  moral  fancy  be  ever  allowed  to  Irifle,  if  then 
thini?  of  the  same  kind  in  the  whole  compass  of  English  poetry  mora  eifi 
more  delicately  imagined,  or  expressed  with  more  finished  and  happy  arn 
language,  than  Rosalind's  Madrigal,  beginning  — 

**  LoTe  in  my  bosom,  like  a  bee. 

Doth  suck  his  sweet : 
Now  with  his  wings  he  plays  with  me, 

Now  with  his  feet. 
Within  mine  eyes  he  makes  his  rest; 
His  bed  amidst  my  tender  breast ; 
My  kiHHes  are  his  daily  feast ; 
And  yet  he  robs  me  of  my  rest. 

Ah,  wanton,  will  ye  ?  ** — 

'*  Compare  Dr.  Lodge  not  only  with  his  contemporaries  but  his  sucfffl 
and  who,  except  Breton,  has  so  happily  anticipated  the   taste,  simplicitT, 
purity  of  the  most  refined  age."  * 

Beside  his  miscellaneous  poetry,  Lodge  published  two  dramatic  pieces,!  i 
may  be  considered  as  a  voluminous  prose  writer.  Seven  of  his  prose  trar^  i 
described  by  Mr.  BeIoe,:|:  and  he  translated  the  works  of  Josephus  and  Lor.  J 
Seneca. 

24.  Marlow,  CuBiSTOPnER.  As  the  fame  of  this  poet,  though  onrc  in  l| 
repute  as  a  dramatic  writer,  is  now  sup|)orted  merely  by  one  of  his  misrellaMi 
pieces,  which  is,  indeed,  of  exquisite  beauty,  it  has  been  thought  nftrM 
briefly  to  introduce  him  here  ,  a  more  extended  notice  being  defernnl  toasflli 
quent  page.  His  earliest  attempt  appeared  in  1587,  when  he  was  about  tivil! 
iivc  yearsof  age,  in  a  Translation  of  Coliithus  s  Raiw  of  Helen  into  Enslish  rhjai 
This  was  followed  by  ''Certaine  of  Ovid*s  Elegies,**  licensed  in  1593.  Wa 
printed  until  150G.  His  next  and  happiest  vt^rsion  was  given  to  the  pukiei 
1598,  under  the  title  of  **  The  Lo\es  of  Hero  and  Leander,**  biMnp,  likei 
preceding,  a  posthumous  publication  :  for  the  author  died  pn*maturely  in  M 
leaving  this  translation,  of  which  the  original  is  commonly  but  erroncoudy* 
rribe<l  to  Musa^us,  unfinished.  Phillips,  in  his  character  of  Marlow,  con^ 
him  with  Shakspeare,  says,  that  he  resembled  him  not  only  in  hh  dni^ 
circumstances,  ^*  but  also  because  in  his  begun  |K)em  of  Hero  and  Litfjl 
he  siMMUs  to  have  a  resemblance  of  that  clean  and  uiisi)pliisticaled  «il  «l|l 
is  natural  to  that  incomparable  poet.**  Marlow  translattnl  also  **  LuratfM 
booke,  line  for  line,**  in  blank  vers4%  which  was  license<l  in  1593,  and  fM 
in  1G4M) ;  but  the  production  which  has  given  him  a  claim  to  immortalitrt* 
which  has  retained  its  popularity  even  to  the  present  day,  first  made  it«appMd4| 
in  '^  England*s  Helicon,**  under  the  apfwllation  of  The  l^assionate  Sh^pM'' 
his  Love.**  Of  an  age  distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  its  rural  poietry*'' 
is,  without  doubt,  the  most  admirable  and  tinished  pastoral. 

25.  Maksto^t,  John,  who  has  a  claim  to  intro4luction  here,  from  hb  p^ 
as  a  satirical  poet.  In  1598,  he  publishe<l  '*  The  Metamorphosis,  or  Pigvi*' 
Image.  And  certaine  Satyres.**  Of  thes4>  the  former  is  an  elegant  indktf 
rious  description  of  a  well-known  (able,  and  to  this  s|M)rtive  elTusion  ^'''jj 
seoma  to  allude  in  his  Measure  for  Measure,  where  Lucio  exclaims,  ''VH 
ia  there  none  of  P)'gmalion*8  images,  newly  made  woman,  to  Ih*  bad  9^ 
(Aet.  Hi.  ac.S.)  Hisbme  as  a  satirist  was  establishe<l  the  year  following,  t!" 
AIM  Af  hb  **  Scourge  of  Villanie.    Three  BiNtkes  of  Satyn*s.'* 

wu  given  to   the  world  by  Mr.  Bomlef,  ii  ■ 

,  p.  6, 7,' 

t  Vol.U.p.  16t.H«^ 
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who  terms  the  author  the  ^*  British  Persius/*  and  adds,  that  very 
irdcd  of  liim  with  rertaintv,     *'  Antonv  a  Wood,"  he  remarks,  **  who 

exact  in  his  accounts  of  men,  and  much  to  he  relied  upon,  is  remark- 
nt  with  respect  to  him  ;  indeed  there  seems  to  be  little  reason  to  think 
Oxford  :  it  is  certain  from  his  works,  that  he  was  of  Cambridge,  where 
emporary  with  Mr.  Hall,  with  whom,  as  it  appears  from  his  satyre, 
tio,  and  from  the  S<'Ourge  of  Villanie,  sat.  10,  he  had  some  dispute, 
ot  been  generally  known  who  was  the  author  of  Pigmalion  and  the 
:  but  that  they  belong  to  Marston  is  clear  from  the  sixth  and  tenth 
lie  Scourge  of  Villanie  :  and  to  this  may  be  added  the  evidence  of  the 

England's  Parnassus,  printed  1600,  who  cites  the  five  first  lines  of 
ion  to  opinion,   prefixed  to  Pigmalion  by  the  name  of  J.  Marston, 

latyres,"  says  Mr.  Warton,  "in  his  observations  on  Spenser,  contain 
Irawn  characters,  and  several  good  strokes  of  a  satirical  genius,  but 
3n  the  whole,  so  finished  and  classical  as  Bishop  HalFs:  the  truth  is, 
atirists  of  a  difTerent  cast :  Hall  turned  his  pen  against  his  contemporary 
[particularly  versifiers;  Marston  chiefly  inveighed  against  the  growing 
vices  of  the  age." 

undoubtedly  a  want  of  polish  in  the  satirical  muse  of  Marston,  which 
withstanding,  the  result  rather  of  design  than  inability;  for  the  versifi- 
Mgnialion*s  Image,"  is  in  many  of  its  parts  highly  melodious.  Strength, 
n  coarsi»ness,  is,  however,  the  characteristic  of  the  '*  Scourge  of  Vil- 
may  warrant  the  assertion  of  the  author  of  "The  Returne  from  Par- 
it  ho  was  "  a  ruffian  in  his  stile."  *  Yet  he  is  highly  complimented 
>fTry,  no  mean  judge  of  poetical  merit,  who  declares  that  he  is 


*'  satyranim  proxima  prime, 


I'rimaquey  fas  primas  si  iiumerare  <luas.'*f 

3LS,  Richard.  This  elegant  poet  was  born  in  1584,  was  entered  of 
lollege,  Oxford,  1602,  and  took  his  bachelor  s  degree  in  1606.  In 
lilished  *'  The  Cuckow,  a  Poem,"  in  the  couplet  measure,  which  displays 
towers  of  description.  His  next  work  was  a  new  and  enlarged  edition 
irror  for  Magistrates,"  dated  1610,  and  to  which,  as  a  third  and  last 
\  added,  with  a  distinct  title,  **  A  Winter  Nighfs  Vision.  Being  an 
such  Princes,  especially  famous,  who  were  exempted  in  the  former 
By  Richard  Niccols,  Oxon.  Magd.  Hall,  etc."  This  supplement 
n  Epistle  to  the  Reader,  a  Sonnet  to  Lord  Charles  Howard,  an  Indue- 
e  Lives  of  King  Arthur;  Edmund  Ironside ;  Prince  Alfred;  Godwin, 
t;  Robert  Curthose ;  King  Richard  the  First;  KingJohn;  King  Edward 
;  the  two  young  Princes  murdered  in  the  Tower,  and  King  Richard  the 
lection,  to  which,  with  little  accordancy,  he  has  subjoined,  in  the  oc- 
,a  poem  entitled  *^England*s  Eliza:  or  the  victorious  and  triumphant 
hat  virgin  empresse  of  sacred  memorie,  Elizabeth  Queene  of  Eng- 
'  This  is  preceded  by  a  Sonnet  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Clere,  and  Epistle 
or,  and  an  Induction. 

iddition  to  this  popular  series  of  Legends  merits  considerable  praise, 
Bany  touches  of  the  pathetic,  and  several  highly-wrought  proofs  of  a 
|ricturesque  imagination.  In  the  Legend  of  Richard  the  Third,  he 
lare  studied  with  great  elTect  the  Drama  of  Shaks|>eare. 
our  author  published  **Monodia:  or,  Waltham's  Complaint  upon  tho 
I  WMt  virtuous  and  noble  Lady,  late  deceased,  the  Lady  Honor  Hay ;" 
obaequent  year,  an  elaborate  poem,  under  the  title  of  '*  London's  Ar- 
Mj  coDtaiDing  the  noble  practise  of  that  worthic  Societie ;  with  the 

fd.  I  p.  49.  t  Afimi*,  Kb.  ii.   Ad  Johuaen  Marttoniuin. 
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modorne  and  ancient  martiall  exercises,  natures  ofannes,  vertue  of  MacUtraii^. 
Antiquitie,  Gloric  and  CIirono^TapIiie  of  tliis  honourable  Ciltio."  4lo.  Tbi* 
work,  diMiicatod  to  ^Ulie  Right  IIonoural)le  Sir  John  Jollos,  Kniizht.  LH 
Maior/'  etr.  is  introduced  by  two  Sonnets,  a  Preface  to  tho  Reader,  and  a  mr^ 
trical  Induction;  it  consists  often  cantos,  in  couplets,  with  copious  illu-tnti^c 
notes;  hut,  in  point  of  poetical  execution,  is  greatly  inferior  to  his  Cuckoo,  iW 
Winter  Night's  Vision.  Niccols,  after  residing  several  years  at  Oxford,  left  tbM  j 
University  for  the  capital,  where,  records  Wood,  he  ** obtained  an  empkijiiMl 
suitable  to  his  faculty.** 

27.  RALEKiii,  Sir  Walter.     Of  this  great,  this  hiiih-minded,  but  unfortunate   I 
man,  it  will  not  be  expected  that,  in  his  militiry,  naval,  or  political  chanrtrr.   j 
any  detail  should  here  be  given ;  it  is  only  with  Sir  Walter,  as  a  |io«'t,  that  ^e  «v  ' 
at  present  engaged,  and  therefore,  after  stating  that  he  was  born  in  l5.Vi,  at  \h}tt  , 
Farm,  in  the  parishof  Budb^y  in  Devonshire,  and  that,  to  the  eternal  dissrarr<4 
James  the  First,  he  perished  on  a  sea  (fold  in  1018,  we  proceed  to  n»ronl  tlo*  «»■- 
gular  circumstance,  that,  until  the  ye^r  1813,  no  lover  of  our  literature  has  tli<.c::ht 
it  necessary  to  collect  his  poetry.  The  task,  however,  has  at  length  lH»en  per^mo- 
ed,  in  a  most  elegant  and  pleasing  manner,  by  Sir  Egerlon  Brydires.*  nrKl  «f 
have  only  to  regret  that  the  pieces  which  he  has  been  able  to  throw  UiMli^, 
should  prove  so  few.     Yet  we  may  Ihj  aUowedto  express  some  surprisi*.  tha((c>« 
poems  <]uoted  as  Sir  Walter s  in  Sir  Egerlon's  edition  of  lMiillips*s  "Tli'atni% 
Poetarum,'*  should  not  ha\e  found  a  place  in  this  collection.     Of  tlies<s  tlif  firs| 
is  attributed  to  R.ileigh,  on  the  authority  of  MSS.  in  the  Rritish  Mu.M*uin.  and  ^ 
entitled,  "Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  the  Unquiet  Rest  of  his  last  Sickness,"  a  pf^i^  j 
duction  eipially  admirable  for  its  sublimity  and  Christian  moralit),  and  fic  t^  I 
strength   and  concinnity  of  its  expression;  the  second,   of  which   the  rl«)$;Bi£  f 
couplet  is  quoted  by  Pultenham  as  our  author's,  is  given  entire  by  (Md\<ilr*ni  i  F 
transcriptbv  Lad\  IsabellaThyniie,  where  it  is  designated  as  **TheE\inM»wnt!rt  L 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleiuh  in  his  >ouni:er  vears,"  and  though  \  ilia  led  b%  i-^n-:.,:.  » 
apiH»ars  to  be  well  authenticated.     These,  together  with  two  fraL'ment^  |in'!**n-*l  j,. 
by  Puttenham,-}-  would  have  proved  welcome  additions  to  the  volume,  and.   ^A  V. 
the  exception  ofliis  '*  Cynthia,**  a  poc^m  in  praise  of  the  (Jueen,  and  rm*     V»4.  \ 
might  probably  lia\e  included  all  that  hi 

The  poetry  of  our  bard  seems  to  have 
tenham  sa)s,  that  ''for  dittie  and  amorou; 

vayne  most  loftie,  insolent,  and  passionate:*'  and  RoKonaflirms,  that  'Mln'l 
poems  of  Sir  Waller  Rab*igh  are  not  easily  lo  be  mended;'*  i  oj»ini<»ns 
even  in  the  nineteenth  century,  a  perusal  of  his  poems  will  tend  to  ronlirir 
vigour  of  diction,  and  moral  energy  of  thought,  the  pieces  entitb'd,  **.\  lIcK 
of  the  (]ountr\*s  Recreations;'*  a  "Vision  U|)on  the  Fairy  0"**<*"5'  *'**' 
well,"  and  the  Lines  written  in  *' his  last  Sickness,"  nia\  iMMpntted  ase%en 
and  for  amatory  swn'lness,  and  pastoral  simplicity,  f(*w  elTort.^  will  W  (< 
surpass  the  pfteuis  tlistinguished  as  '*IMiiliida*s  Uo>e-eall;**  "  The  Shc|«lu'i 
scri|»tion  of  Love;*'  the  "Answer  to  Marbiw,*'  and  "The  Silent  Lover." 

The  general  estimate  of  Raleiuh  as  a  p<M't,  h.is  bivn  ski^tcln^l  b}  Sir  E. 
with  his  usual  felirity  onilustralion,  and  as  tlieiuq>ression  with  which  lir 
vounvl  the  public  is^ery  limihHi,  iind  must  necessarily  siKin  Itecomo  eil 
scarce,  a  transcript  from  this  portion  of  his  intnKluctory  niattter  will  liave 
value  with  the  reader. 

*'  Ho  I  pronounce  Raleigh  a  poet?     Not,  pprh»p<i,  in  the  jiidcnicni  or  a  $r^tn        ^ritki^ 
Ralrigh,  inhU  lieder  days,  was  loo  much  orctipiod  in  octiim  to  hnvi>  rulli^alnl  all  Ibf  p^^W""' 
poel,  which  require  folilude  and  perpetual  nicdilalion,  and  a  relinGnient  uf  Mnsibilii'"^.  f«*  ' 
Inlercourie  wiib  bnilncaa  and  the  world  deadens! 

*  *«Tbe  PocM  or  Sir  Walter  RaleiRh :  now  ArNt  coUcclcJ.    With  a  Bifigraphical  bdH  Cr  ^oot  ^ 
t  i  i  Plullipi '•  Thcatrun  apurf  Bryilgctt  K*  -  "^ 


m  HI  praise  of  the  yueen,  and  rm*     v«.  \ 
las  btH.'n  attributed  to  the  mus4M»f  lU  \^^  V 
been  hiuhlv  \alued  in  his  o\in  tli*>  i.    ^^^  i 
rous  od(',  riinde  Sir  Waller  Ra*k  -v-^I 
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»,  il  will  be  pleadpil,  (hni  hU  \un{*  years  of  ImprUniimont  gave  him  leisure  for 
than  enough  !     Il  has  b?on  henuiiruily  said  by  Lovelace,  thai 

^  stone  walls  do  not  a  priiion  make, 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cage," 

d  is  free.  But  broken  spirits,  and  indescribable  injuries  and  misfortuoes  do  not 
rvour  required  by  the  Muse.  Hope,  that  *  sings  of  promised  pleasure,*  could 
his  dreary  bondage:  and  Ambition,  whose  lights  had  hitherto  led  him  through 
ngers  and  suflerings,  must  now  have  kept  entirely  aloor  from  one,  wliose  fetters 
llou-as  a  votary  in  her  train.  Images  of  rural  beauty,  quiet,  and  freedom  might, 
ded.  by  the  contrast,  to  the  poignancy  of  his  present  painful  situation;  and  ho 
.*r  the  severity  of  mental  labour  in  unravelling  the  dreary  and  comfortless  records 
lory  in  remote  ages  of  w<nr  and  bloodshed,  than  to  quicken  his  scnsibililies  by 
!  murmurs  of  l£lysian  watcrralls  ! 

lies  Dvhcn  we  dare  not  stir  our  feelings  or  our  fancies ;  when  the  only  mode  of 
Ivrs  to  the  excruciating  pressure  nf  our  sorrows  is  the  encouragement  of  a  dull 
I  allow  none  but  the  coarser  powers  of  the  inlollect  to  operate, 
ion  of  an  Heroic  Poem  would  have  nobly  employed  this  illustrious  Hero's 
Juring  the  lamentable  years  of  his  unjust  incarceration.  Hut  could  he  deli^ht 
le  of  Heroes,  to  whom  the  result  of  Heroism  had  been  oppression,  imprisonment, 
mation  to  death? 

proof  thai  Kaleir^h  possessed  the  copious,  vivid,  and  creative  powers  of  Spenser ; 
that  any  cultivation  would  have  brought  forth  from  him  fruit  equally  rich.  But 
%i  fragments  now  presented  lo  the  reader,  1  think  we  can  perceive  some  trails 
excellence  whicli,  perhaiis,  even  Spenser  wanted.  If  less  divorsitied  than  that 
ould,  1  think,  have  sometimes  been  more  forcible  and  sublime.  His  images 
more  gigantic,  and  his  reflections  more  daring.  With  all  his  mental  attention 
5  busy  state  of  eiisting  things  in  political  society,  the  range  of  his  thoughts  had 
n  lo  practical  wisdom ;  but  other  habits  of  intellectual  e\ercise,  excursions  into 
i  of  fiction,  and  converse  with  the  spirits  which  inhabit  those  upper  regions, 
a  grasp  and  a  colour  lo  his  conceptions  as  magnificent  as  the  fortitude  of  his 

.E,  Thomas,  Lord  Buckhurst,  was  born  at  Wilhyam,  in  Sussex,  in 
jzh  a  slah^sinan  of  some  celolTity  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  his  fame 
rests  entirely  on  his  merits  as  a  poet,  and  these  are  of  the  highest 
assesses  the  singular  felicity  of  being  tlie  first  writ(T  of  a  irenuine 
ly,  and  the  primary  inventor  of  "The  Mirrour  for  Magistrates;" 
i  conferred  upon  poetry  of  incalculable  extent. 
\  which  was  acted  in  1561,  and  surreptitiously  printed  in  1563, 
where  have  occasion  to  speak,  confining  our  notice,  in  this 
lebrated  *'  Induction  and  Legend  of  Henry  Duke  of  Buckingham,*' 
•st  published  in  the  **  Second  Part  and  Second  Edition  of  Baldwin's 
agistrates,"  printed  in  1563.  To  this  collection  we  are,  indeed, 
debted,  if  the  observation  of  Lord  Orford  l>c  correct : — **  Our  his- 
le  remarks,  *'are  allowed  to  have  been  foimded  on  th(»  heroic  nar- 
Mirrour  for  Magistrates;  to  that  plan,  and  to  the  boldness  of  lord 
?w  scenes,  perhaps  we  o>\e  Siiakspeare!*' 

le  to  this  nobleman  will  be  still  further  enhanced,  when  we  recollect, 
ore  assim»dly  a  model  for  Spenser,  the  allegorical  pictures  in  liis 
ig,  in  the  opinion  of  Warlon,  *'so  l)eautifiilly  drawn,  that,  in  all 
ey  contributed  to  direct,'  at  least  to  stimulate,  Spenser's  imagina- 
t,  whoever  reads  this  noble  poem  of  Lord  Buckhurst  with  attention 
rinccd,  that  it  awoke  into  being  the  allegorical  groups  of  S|)enser; 

wA  Critical  I.itro<luction,  p.  43—46. 

km  Dohlemao'M  birtli  hns  been  ^anouslj  given  :  thii<i  RiKon  nlTirnis  in  hi«  RililicHrntphia. 
m  li  1536  ;  mid  Sir  E^rrto:!  Bi^dzis  in  lii^  filition of  tlic  **  Thcutrum  Pootnruin.**  nlmi 
•SackTille  wan  not  bom  l-.ll  1636,"  p.  66;  but  in  **TIr'  British  Bibliosranlu-r  "  lu* 
I,  and  placfM  tti»  nativity  ij  \ir27,  wWu'U  in  tliv  triio  era,  a«  he  died  :);:im1  Si  . 
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and  that,  in  force  of  imagination,  in  pathos,  and  in  awful  and  picturesqu 
neation,  it  is  not  inferior  to  any  canto  of  the  Fairie  Queen.  Indeed*  fr 
nature  of  its  plan,  the  scene  bein^  laid  in  hell,  and  Sorrow  the  conductor 
hapless  complainants,  it  often  assumes  a  deo|)er  tone  and  exhibits  a  more  \ 
hue  than  the  muse  of  Spenser,  and  more  in  consonance  with  the  i 
intonations  of  the  harp  of  Dante.  How  f^reatly  is  it  to  be  lamented  that  tl 
sions  of  this  divine  l)ard  are  limited  to  the  pieces  which  we  have  onun 
and  that  so  early  in  life  he  deserted  the  fountains  of  inspiration,  to  emha 
troubled  si*a  of  politics.  Lord  Btickhurst  died,  full  of  honours,  at  tlie  C 
Table  at  Whitehall,  on  April  lOth,  1008,  aged  eighty-one. 

Sir  Egerton  Bridges,  speaking  of  his  magnificent  seat  at  Knowie  ii 
Kent,  tells  us,  that,  ''  tliough  resk)red  with  all  the  fnvshness  of  modern 
retains  the  character  and  form  of  its  Elizabethan  splendour.  The  visil 
behold  the  same  walls,  and  walk  in  the  same  apartments  which  witnes 
inspiration  of  him,  who  composted  '  The  Induction  and  the  Legend  of  th 
of  Buckingham  r  He  may  sit  under  the  same  oaks,  and  liehold,  arrayo 
the  bi^auty  of  art,  the  same  delightful  scenery,  which  cherished  the  day-dn 
the  glowing  poet!  Perchance  he  may  behold  the  same  shadowy  lieinss  pel 
through  the  shades,  and  exhibiting  themselves  in  all  their  pictun^sque  attit 
his  entranced  fancy  V 

'29.  SoiTiiWELL,  RoiiERT.  Tliis  amiable  but  unfortunate  Roman  C 
Priest  was  born  at  St.  Faitirs  in  Norfolk,  1560 ;  lie  was  educated  at  the  Tni 
of  Douav,  l)ecame  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  Home,  when  but  f 
and  Anally  prefect  in  the  English  college  there.  Being  sent  as  a  nussion 
England,  in  15^4,  he  was  betrayed  and  apprehended  in  1592,  and  aftef 
imprisoned  thrcH;  years,  and  racked  ten  limes,  he  was  executed,  as  an  agf 
Po|M»ry,  at  Tyburn,  on  the  '21st  of  February,  1595. 

Whatever  may  ha\e  bwn  his  reli;rioiis  intemperance  or  enthusiasm,  liin 
ns  a  poet  and  a  moralist,  place  him  in  a  most  favourable  light;  and  iie  ai 
willing  to  credit,  that  he  who  was  thus  elevated,  just,  and  |KTsuasive  in  hii 
ings,  could  be  materially  incorrect  in  his  conduct.  In  1595,  ap|)eanHl  In*" 
Peter's  Complaint,  with  other  poems :"  Ito,  which  went  through  a  st'com 
pression  in  tlie  same  year,  and  was  followed  by  **Ma*onia»,  t>r  cerlainfcw 
|)oenisand  spiritual  Hymns  ;  omitted  in  the  last  impn'ssion  of  Peter*s  compi 
iieing  needefull  thereunto  to  1k^  annexed,  as  b<*ing  bothdiwne  and  wiltitV'l 
1590,  Ito.  These  tv\o  articles  contain  his  poetical  works  ;  his  other  puMici 
under  the  titles  of  *'  Marie  Magdalen's  Funerall  Tears ;"  "  The  Triiim|ihi 
Death ;  or  a  consolatorie  Epistle,  for  afflicted  minds,  in  theelVecls  of  dvin^frie 
and  *' Short  Uulesofdood  Life,"  b«Mng  tracts  in  prose,  though  interspersd 
occasional  pieces  of  p(jetry. 

The  productions  of  Southwell,  notwithstanding  the  un|>opularit\  of  hi*  nl 
rnvd,  v\ ere  formerly  in  great  request;  '*it  is  remarkable,"  ol)MT\es  Mr. 
•*that  the  very  few  copies  of  his  v\orks  which  are  now  known  to  exist,  « 
remnant  of  at  leasi  se\enteen  dilferent  editions,  of  which  eb'ven  were  f 
l)etween  1593  and  lOOO."  *  The  most  amjile  edition  of  his  laltours  wasp 
in  10-20  in  lOmo,  and  exhibits  live  distinct  title-pages  io  the  several  piocei^ 
we  have  just  enumerated. 

Bolton  in  his  *'  llypercritica,"  written  alnuit  1010,  does  credit  to  lii«  tn 
remarking  that  ^*  never  must  be  forgotten  St.  Poter's  Complaint,  andthoai 
serious  |»oems,  said  to  be  father  Southweirs:  the  English  whereof,  asit  i 
pro[M*r,  80  the  sharpness  and  light  of  wit  is  very  rare  in  them.*'  FiM 
period,  however,  oblivion  seems  to  have  hidden  the  genius  of  Southvtl 
observation,  until  Warton,  by  reproducing  the  criticism  of  Bolton,  in  III 
\ olume  of  his  History  of  EngUsh  »-       "wi .  ncaUed  attentiM  to  the  ^ 
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Two  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Waldron,  in  his  notes  to  Ren  Jonson*s  Sad 
rd,  gave  us  three  specimens  of  Southweirs  poetry ;  Mr.  Headley  reprinted 
I  1787;  Mr.  Ellis  extracted  an  additional  piece  from  the  '*MaM)niic**  in 
n  1802  Ritson  presented  us  with  a  list  of  his  writings  accompanied  by  tho 
r  Mr.  Park ;  *  and  lastly,  in  1808,  Mr.  Ilaslewood  favoured  us  with  an 
n  his  life  and  works. f 

the  poetry  and  the  prose  of  Southwell  possess  the  most  derided  merit ; 
oier,  which  is  almost  entirely  restricted  to  moral  and  n*ligious  subjects, 
i  a  vein  of  great  harmony,  perspicuity,  and  elegance,  and  breathes  a 
tion  resulting  from  the  subject  and  the  pathetic  moSe  of  treating  it,  which 
id  deeply  interests  the  reader. 

Haslewood,  on  concluding  his  essay  on  Southwell,  remarks,  that  *Mhoso 
east  love  the  reHgion,'  still  must  admire  and  praise  the  author,  and  regret 
ither  his  simple  strains  in  prose,  nor  his  ^pohshed  metre,*  have  yet  obtained 
;ted  tnlition  of  his  works  for  general  readers.*'  The  promises  of  such  an 
escapcHl  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Headley;  at  least  it  was  his  intention  to  re- 
I  *'the  Itetter  i»art  of  SouthwelFs  poetry;"  but  death,  most  unhappily, 
led  the  attempt. 

Spe.^see,  Edmi  xd.  This  great  poet,  who  was  born  in  London  in  1553, 
|uired  an  ever-during  n>putation  in  pastoral  and  epic  poetry,  especially  in 
t.  His  **  Shepheard's  Calender :  conteining  twelve  aeglogues,  proportion- 
>  the  twelve  monethes,"  was  published  in  1579;  it  is  a  work  which  has 
red  U|>on  him  the  title  of  the  Father  of  the  English  pastoral,  and  has  almost 
ihjbly  associated  his  name  with  those  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil.  Yet  two 
iefects  have  contributed  deeply  to  injure  the  |>opularity  of  his  Calender ; 
)ption  of  a  language  much  too  old  and  obsolete  for  the  age  in  which  it  was 
1,  and  the  too  copious  introduction  of  satire  on  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The 
oenceof  this  latter  defect,  this  incongruous  mixture  of  church  polemics,  has 
that  the  aeglogues  for  May,  July,  and  September,  are  any  thing  but  pas- 
Simplicity  of  diction  is  of  the  very  essence  of  perfection  in  pastoral  poetry ; 
ilgar,  rugged,  and  obscure  terms  can  only  be  productive  of  disgust;  a 
which  was  felt  and  complained  of  by  the  contemporaries  of  the  poet,  and 
not  all  the  ingenuity  of  his  old  commentator,  E.  K.,  can  successfully 
5  or  defend.  The  pieces  which  have  bet*n  least  injured  by  this  **  ragged 
istical  rudeness,*'  as  the  scholiast  aptly  terms  it,  are  tlie  pastorals  for 
7,  June,  October  and  December,  v^hichare  indeed  very  beautiful,  and  the 
«  oflspring  of  the  rural  re<*d. 

»,  however,  to  the  *'  Fairie  Queene"  that  we  must  refer  for  a  just  delineation 
illastrious  bard.    It  ap])(*ars  to  have  been  commenced  about  the  year  1579; 
ft  three  books  were  printed  in  1590,  and  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  in 
Whether  the  remaining  six  books,  which  were  to  have  completed  the 
,  were  finished  or  not,  continues  vet  unascertained;  Rrowne,  the  author  of 
■ia*s  Pastorals,  and  Sir  Aston  Cokain,  consider  the  po«Mn  to  have  b<»en  loft 
In  its  present  unfinished  state;   while  Sir  James  Ware  asserts  that  the 
books  were  lost  bv  the  can*lessness  of  the  poet's  servant  whom  he  had  sent 
him  into  England  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  reMlion,  and,  what  sooms 
to  the  purpose,  Sir  John  Stradling,  a  contem|>orary  of  Spenser,  and  a 


VBtpectable  character,  |)ositively  declares  that  some  of  his  manuscriptj 

tanl  when  his  house  In  IHand  was  fired  by  the  rebt^ls.    Now,  as  tw^ 

tf  a  lost  book,  entitled  *'  The  U^gend  of  Constancy ,"  were  actually  publishe 

*  -^t  part  of  Spenser  s  manuscripts  which  had  escaped  the  conflagratio 

%,  it  is  liighly  probable  that  the  declaration  of  Sir  John  Stradlinj* 

I  UmI  the  poet,  if  he  did  not  absolutely  finish  the  Fairie  Queent%  li; 

p.  3M,  341.  t  rniHiira  KiUTjria.  toI.  \i.  p.  iSB-*)*. 
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made  considerable  progress  in  the  work,  and  that  his  labours  perished  with  Ui 
mansion. 

The  defects  which  have  vitiated  the  **  Shepheard's  Calender,"  are  not  apj 
in  the  **FairieQueene;"  the  charge  of  obsolete  diction,  which  has  been  so 
rally  urged  againlt  the  latter  poem,  must  have  arisen  from  the  just  censure  wl 
in  this  respect,  was  bestowed  upon  the  former,  and  the  transference  maybe 
sidered  as  a  striking  proof  of  critical  negligence,  and  of  the  long-continued ii 
(luence  of  opinion,  however  erroneous.     The  language  of  the  Fairie  Qucene 
in  fact,  the  language  of  the  era  in  which  it  was  written,  and  even  in  the 
8ent  day,  with  few  and  trifling  exceptions,  as  intelligible  as  arc  the  teitil 
Shr*kspeare  and  Milton.* 

Had  Spenser,  in  this  admirable  poem,  preserved  greater  unity  in  the 
stnirtion  of  his  fable;  had  he,  following  the  example  of  Ariost,  employed  hi 
instead  of  allegorical  heroes,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  l>een  at  once  thenc 
and  most  interesting  of  poets.    But,  as  it  is,  the  warmest  admirer  of  his  nui 
excellencies  must  confess,  that  the  personitications  which  conduct  the  hi 
of  the  poem,  and  are  consequently  exposed  to  the  broad  day-light  of  obsena 
are  too  unsubstantial  in  their  form  and  texture,  too  divested  of  all  human 
sation,  to  b(M?ome  the  subjects  of  attachment  or  anxiety.     They  flit  beibni 
indeed,  as  mere  abstract  and  metaphysical  essences,  as  beings  neither  of 
nor  any  other  order  of  planetary  existence.     A  witch,  a  fairy,  or  a  magician,! 
creation  sufficiently  blended  with  humanity,  to  be  capable  of  exciting  very 
emotion  ;  but  the  meteor-shades  of  Holiness  or  Chastity,  personally  condi 
a  long  series  of  adventures,  is  a  contrivance  so  very  remote  from  aU  eai 
or  even  what  we  conceive  of  supernatural,  agency,  as  to  baflle  and  revolll 
credulities  of  the  reader,  however  ductile  or  acquiescent. 

Yet,  notwitiistanding  these  great  and  obvious  errors  in  the  very  foundatioai 
the  structure,  the  merits  of  S|KMiser  in  every  other  respect  are  of  so  decidedi 
exalted  a  nature,  as  to  place  liim,  in  spite  of  every  deduction,  in  the  same 
with  Homer,  Dante,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton.     Ilis  versification  is,  in  gei 
uncommonly  sweet  and  melodious ;  his  powers  of  description  such,  with 
to  beauty,  fidelity,  and  minute  finishing,  as  ha\e  not  since  been  equalled; 
in  strength,  brilliancy,  and  fertility  of  imagination,  it  will  he  no  hyfierbolel 
assert,  that  he  takes  pnM*edence  of  almost  every  poet  ancient  or  modern. 

One  iHTuliar  and  endearing  characteristic  of  the  Fairie  Quf»ene,  istheexc 
tenderness  which  pervades  the  wiiole  poem.     It  is  impossible  indeed  to 
without  being  in  love  with  tiie  autlior,  without  being  persuaded  that  thontrnl 
sweetness  of  disposition,  and  the  purest  sincerity  and  goodness  of  heart  distiij 
guished  him  who  thus  deligiited  to  unfold  the  kindest  feelings  of  our  nature, 
whose  language,  by  its  singular  simplicity  and  energy,  seems  to  breathe  the 
stamp  and  force  of  truth.     How  grateful  is  it  to  n»cord,  that  the  personal 
of  the  bard  corresponded  with  tin*  impression  resulting  from  his  works;  that; 
tleness,  humility,  and  piety  were  the  leading  features  of  his  life,  as  they  sllU< 
the  most  deligiitful  characteristics  of  his  poetry. •{• 

Yet  amiable  and  enga^Mng  as  is  the  general  cast  of  Spenser*s  genius,  bettf 

*  **  To  the  charice  of  *  critical  necligence,*  in  this  respect,  I  am  sorry  to  saj,  that  I  must  pk^jpW 
my  *  Literarv  Hours :'  wher(\  in  decliueatin^  the  character  of  Spenser.  I  have  hrought  forward  tluii^J| 
tiun  <^obsoiete  diriioH^  without  the  proper  discrimination.  Vide  Literary  Hours,  3d  edit.  toL  i-yj| 
—In  every  other  respect  1  ctmsidiT  the  criticism  as  oirrect.  I  had  im-n  read  Spenser  bat  twice  iknWf 
further  faroiliarilv  with  the  Pairie  Queeue  has  induced  me  to  withdraw  the  censure,  and  loacecdeMj 
opinion  i^  Mr.  Slalime,  who  com'eiv^  the  lanfiuage  of  the  Fairie  Queene  to  hare  been  *py*g 
intelligible  to  every  rtvider  of  poetrv  in  the  time  of  Qutvn  Elizabeth,  thou  eh  the  iSA«Aiii«^'j 
iemdar  wa«  not  etcn  then  under»UMMi  without  a  commeutary.** — See  hLs  Drydem's  Prote  0 '«rl»t^* 

f  It  i*  impossible  to  view  the  portrait  prefixiM  to  >lr.  Ttnld's  valuable  edition  of  Spender,  wilho*.**' 
incredulous  as  to  its  authenticity.  There  is  a  periiievs  and  >atiric:il  sharpness  in  its  exprosMW  uTf^i^ 
•istent,  not  only  with  the  disjM>sitiou  i>f  ihe  |hh'I.  but  with  the  features  given  to  him  in  every  otbtrRp' 
<cntatiuo,  of  whkh  the  leading  character  is  an  k\ir  nf  pL-n?i\e  nwo  uie<s 
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^less  exhibited  the  most  marked  excollonrc  as  a  delineator  of  those  passions 
tioDS  >;\'hi<'h  approacli  to,  or  constitute,  the  sublime.  Nowhen*  do  we  find 
ations  of  fear,  astonishment,  terror,  and  despair,  drawn  with  such  I^old 
alerly  relief;  they  start  in  livinp  energy  from  his  pen,  and  bear  awful  wit- 
the  i^randeur  and  elevation  of  his  powers. 

almost  superfluous  to  add,  after  what  has  been  already  observed,  that  the 
y  of  the  Fairie  Qu<»ene  is  throughout  pun?  and  impressive.  It  is  a  poem 
more  than  any  other,  inculcates  those  mild  and  passive  virtues,  that 
e,  resignation,  and  forbearance,  which  owe  their  induonce  to  Christian 
J»*s.  While  vice  and  intemperance  are  develo])ed  in  all  their  Iddoous  de- 
",  those  self-denying  ellbrts,  those  benevolent  and  social  sympathies,  which 
and  endear  existence,  arc  painted  in  the  most  bewitching  colours:  it  is,  in 
a  work  from  the  study  of  w hich  no  luiman  being  can  rise  without  feeling 
ncitement  to  cherish  and  extend  the  chanties  of  life. 
Qser  di(Hl  comparatively,  though  not  actually,  indigent,  on  the  16th  of 
ry,  l.ODrt. 

Stirlix;, William  Alexander,  Earl  of.      This  accomplished  nobleman 
K)rn  nt  Menstrie,  in  the  county  of  Clackmannan,  Scotland,  1580,  a  d(*- 
intof  the  familv  of  Macdonald.  lie  was  a  favourite  both  of  James  the  First, 
I  his  son  Charles,  and  by  the  latter  was  created  Viscount  Canada,  and  sub- 
iilly  Earl  of  Stirling.      From  an  early  period  he  gave  ])romise  of  more  than 
ion  genius,  and  his  attachment  to  p(vtry  was  fostered,  ns  in  Drummond,  by 
iTowsof  unrequited  love.     To  the  stiuudus  of  this  poxNerful  passion  we  am 
l«l  for  his  "  Aurora  ,  containing  the  iirst  Fancies  of  the  Author  s  Youth," 
nhich  was  published,  together  with  some  other  pieces,  in  1604.       This 
it  production,  the  solace  of  a  rural  retreat,  on  his  return  from  a  tour  on  the 
nent,  consists  of  one  hundred  and  six  sonnets,  ten  songs  or  odes,  some  ma- 
8,  elegies,  etc.,  and  places  the  talents  of  the  writer  in  a  very  favourable 
of  view  :  for  the  versilication  is  often  peculiarly  harmonious,  and  many 
es,  1n>IIi  in  imagery  and  sentiment,  arc  interspersed  through  the  collection, 
,  though  a  juvenile  priMJuction,  must  in*  pronounced  the  most  poetical  of  his 
.    The  diction  ap])roximates,  indeed,  so  nearly  to  that  of  the  present  cen- 
that  a  specimen  may  l»e  considered  as  a  curiosity,  and  will  coniirm  the 
ion  of  Lord  Orfoni,  that  he  *'  was  greatly  superior  to  the  stjie  of  Ins  age."* 
the  exception  of  a  little  <{uaintness  in  the  second  line,  the  subsequent  sonnet 
|iial  the  expectation  of  the  seader : — 

SONNET  X. 

Which  in  thiii  darkcneil  age  have  clearly  shiiiM  : 

I  swrare  by  those,  aiul  by  my  spotless  love, 

\iul  by  my  secret,  yet  most  rer\eul  fires. 

That  I  have  never  niirs d  but  rbast  debris, 

\iifl  siirh  an  mmleMi<*  iiii^ht  well  aj>prove. 

rheii  siiict^  1  lo\(»  those  vitiuouh  paris  in  thro. 

ShuuhUt  thuii  not  love  this  vortuous  miml  in  me  '-''"  \ 


,  Aurora,  by  thy  starrie  eyeii, 
IlKMe  golden  lorkes  ^vho^ic  lockc  none  slips. 
the  corall  of  thy  rosie  lipprs, 
the  nakf*fl  snowes  which  l)«'antie  dies ; 
«  by  all  ibe  jpweU  or  thy  mind, 
like  yet  never  worldly  treasure  bought. 
idc  judgement  and  thy  generous  (hou^fit 

iremaining  iK>oms  of  Stirling  consist  of  four  tragedies  in  alternate  rhynic*., 
I  by  their  riithor  "  monarchicLe ;"  namely,    hiiriiis,  pul  lished  in  100:i  ; 
S,  in   1604;  and  the  Ale\andn»an  Tragedy^   and  Julius  Osar,  in    H>0"7  • 
fiecM  arc  not  calculated  for  tlie  stage  ;  butincliide  some  admirable  lesson^ 
ttnign  power,  and  several  chorust\s  written  with  no  small  share  (»r  pootic 
*^  With  Ihe  Aurora  in  lOO  I,  appeared  his  poem  enlilltHl,  ''  A  IVir.Tncsis^   to 
a  production  of  great  value  both  in  a  moral  and  literary  liglii,    5\iia 
hiivobeen  highly  acceptable  lr»  a  character  so  truly  noble  as  \\a!^  \\\al 
nrfeofe  memory  he  paid  a  pleasing  lrii»ute,  by  printing  an   "-  VL\ovrv< 
a  1618. 
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Tlio  most  elaborate  of  this  nobleman's  works  was  given  to  the  public  at  EdhH 
Lurfzli,  in  1614,  in  4to,  and  entitled,  **  Domes-day ;  or  the  great  Day  oftto 
Lord's  Judgment.*'  It  is  divided  into  twelve  Ilouros  or  Cantos,  and  hat  aDce- 
comium  prefixed  by  Drummond.  IMety  and  sound  morality ,  expressed  oAni  ia 
energetic  diction,  foVm  the  chief  merit  of  this  long  poem,  for  it  has  little  prrtnM 
to  either  sublimity  or  patlios.  It  hid  excited,  however,  the  attention  oi  Addina; 
for  when  the  first  two  books  of  Domes*-day  were  reprinted  by  A.  Johnstooi  ia 
1720,  their  editor  t  'lis  us,  '*  that  Addison  had  read  the  author's  whole  voiti 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction  ;  and  had  remarked,  that '  the  beauties  of  our  ascM 
English  poets  were  too  slightly  passed  over  by  modern  writers,  who,  out  of  a 
peculiar  singularity,  had  rather  take  pains  to  find  fault  than  endeavour  to  exrrl.** 

Lord  Stirling  republished  the  whole  of  his  {KxHical  works,  with  the  exreptia 
of  the  *'  Aurora,'*  in  1637,  in  a  folio  volume,  including  a  new  but  unfinished 
under  the  title  of  "  Jonathan.**     This  impression  had  undergone  a  most  as4d 
revision,  and  was  the  last  labour  of  its  author,  who  died  on  the  Tith  of  Febmarv, 
1640,  in  his  sixtieth  year. 

3-2.  Syd.net,  Sir  Philip,  one  of  the  most  heroic  and  accomplished  e haradm 
in  the  annals  of  England,  was  born  at  Penshurst,  in  West  Kent,  on  Nov.  Mk. 
1554,  and  died  at  the  premature  age  of  thirty-one,  on  the  17th  of  October,  IMi^ 
ha\ing  been  mortally  wounded  on  the  26th  of  the  preceding  September,  in  a  dr»* 
perate  engagement  near  Zutphen.  *'  As  he  was  returning  from  the  field  of  batlfci,*  | 
records  his  friend.  Lord  Brooke,  '*  pale,  languid,  and  thirsty  with  exreMof  bkt^ 
ing,  he  asked  for  water  to  quench  his  thirst.  The  water  was  brought ;  and  hal 
no  sooner  approached  his  lips,  than  he  instantly  resigned  it  to  a  dying  soldirr, 
whose  ghastly  countenance  attracted  his  notice — speaking  these  ever-memonMi 
words  ;  This  man*s  necessity  is  still  greater  than  mine.** 

Had  Sir  Philip  paid  an  exclusive  attention  to  the  |)oetical  art,  tliere  is  ercty 
reason  to  sup])oso  that  he  would  have  occupied  a  master*s  plaoe  in  tliisd<*(iartRM*al; 
as  it  is,  his  poetry,  though  too  often  vitiated  by  an  intermixture  of  antithesis aW 
false  wit,  and  by  an  attempt  to  introduce  the  classic  metres,  is  still  rich  uith  fre- 
quent proofs  of  vigour,  elegance,  and  harmony.  His  *^  Arcadia,  *'  orisinalh 
publisluHl  in  1590,  abounds  in  |>oetry,  among  which  are  some  piei^es  of  di^iD- 
guished  merit.  In  1591,  was  printed  his  '*  Astrophel  and  Stella,'*  a  rollt*cti>*n  ^ 
one  hundn.>d  and  eight  sonnets,  and  eleven  songs,  and  of  these  several  may  be 
pronounced  beautiful.  They  were  annexed  to  the  subsequent  (Hlitions  of  Ihf  ir- 
cadia,  together  with  *'  Sonets,**  containing  miscellan<M)Us  piec(\<»  of  lyric  portry. 
several  of  which  had  ap|>eared  in  Constable*s  *'  Diana,*'  1594.  To  th<\<e  may  k 
added,  as  completing  his  poetical  works,  fifteen  contributions  to  **  England*^  Hffr 
con,**  a  few  sonnets  in  ''  England*s  Parnassus,**  three  songs  in  *'Tlie  Lady  of  Mri 
a  masque,**  subjoined  to  the  Arcadia,  two  pastorals  in  Davison's  poems,  fell,  lit 
an  English  version  of  the  Psalms  of  l)a\id. 

That  Sydney  possessed  an  exquisite  taste  for,  and  a  critical  knowledge  of  portn. 
is  suflicien(ly'e\ident  from  his  eloquent  '*  Defence  of  Poesy,"  first  |MJbli»litd  ii 
1595.  This",  with  his  Collected  Poetry,  would  form  a  very  acceptable  repriat 
es|)ecially  if  recommended  by  an  introduction  from  the  elegant  and  glowiafCfA 
of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  whose  favourite  Sydney  avowedly  is,  and  to  whoa  t> 
has  already  paid  some  verv  interesting  tributes.  * 

The  moral  character  of  this  great  man  equalled  his  intellectual  energy  :■' 
the  last  years  of  his  short  life  were  employed  in  translating  Du  Plessi*s  exccM 
treatise  on   the  Truth  of  Christianity. 

33.  Sylvester,  Josbia,  a  poet  who  has  lately  attracted  a  considerable  depw 
<»f  attention,  from  the  discovery  of  his  having  furnished  to  Milton  the  Prima  Stawai 
of  his  Paradise  Lost.      He  was  educated  by  his  uncle,  William  Plumb,  Eif- 

*  ViH(*  l*c>ein«,  IHO?,  lime.  4(h  rdit.;  ami  llritiiih  nibliograplior,  «•)!.  i  p.  81— 106  and 
Kilvniri*,  veil.  ii.  p.  175.  rl  •cq  ;  and  V(il.  iii  p  36S). 
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died  at  Hiddlcburgh,  in  Zealand,  on  the  28th  of  September,  1618,  aged  fifty- 
§99.  His  principal  work,  a  translation  of  the  '^  Divine  Weeks  and  Works*'  of 
JN  BartaSy  was  commenced  in  1590,  prosecuted  in  1592,  1598,  1599,  and 
fiHiliited  in  1005,  since  which  period  it  has  undergone  six  editions ;  three  in 
Ho,  and  three  in  folio,  the  last  being  dated  1641. 
Both  the  version  of  Sylvester,  and  his  original  poems,  published  with  it,  are 
rkiMe  for  their  inequality,  for  great  beauties,  and  for  glaring  defects.  His 
^■nificalion  is  sometimes  exquisitely  melodious,  and  was  recognised  as  such  by 
Ab  contemporaries,  who  distinguished  him  by  the  appellation  of  '^  silver-tongued 
%hreater.**  *  His  diction  also  is  occasionally  highly  nervous  and  energetic,  and 
imea  simply  elegant ;  but  much  more  frequently  is  it  disfigured  by  tumour 
bombast.  Of  the  golden  lines  which  his  Du  Bartas  contains,  it  may  be 
Mary  to  furnish  the  reader  some  proof,  and  the  following,  we  imagine,  cannot 
M  to  excite  his  surprise : 

The  stream*!  mild  murmur,  as  if  gently  gushes, 
His  healthy  llmbe  in  quiet  sinmher  hushes ;<i— 
—  all  seir-pmate,  serving  Ood.he  Writes 
Fearless,  and  sings  hut  what  his  heart  indites, 
Till  Death,  dread  Servant  of  the  Eternal  Judge, 
Comes  very  late  to  his  sole-seated  Lodge.— 

Let  me.  Good  Lord !  among  thcf  Great  unkenn'd 
My  rest  of  days  in  the  calm  country  end : 
My  company,  pure  thoughts,  to  work  thy  will. 
My  court,  a  cottage  on  a  lowly  hill." 


*Otkriee»  thrice  happy  he,  who  shuns  the  cares 
if  dty-Croobles,  and  of  sute  afbirs ; 

•crviof;  Genres,  tills  with  his  own  team 
fire«  land,  left  by  his  friends  to  him !— • 
all  his  life  at  home  in  peace, 
t  in  sight  of  his  own  smoke ;  no  seas, 
other  seas  he  knows,  nor  other  torrent, 
— li^  tlut  which  waters  with  his  silver  current 
tative  meadows :  and  that  very  earth 
gjive  him  burial,  which  first  gave  him  birth. 

i>    To  toaiiDon  timely  sleep,  he  doth  not  need 
f  'Miiop*t  oold  nuh,  nor  drowsy  poppy  seed. 

So  popular  was  this  version  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that 

'Inuon,  no  indiscriminate  encomiast,  exclaims,  in  an  epigram  to  the  translator, 

f 

**  Behold !  the  rev'rend  shade  of  Bartas  stands 
Before  my  thought,  and  in  thy  right  commands. 
That  to  the  world  I  publish  for  him  this, 
'  Bartas  doth  wish  thy  English  now  were  his.* 
So  well  in  that  are  his  inventions  wrought. 
As  Ais  will  now  be  the  iransfation  thought ; 
Thine  the  original ;  and  France  shall  boast 
No  more  the  maiden  glories  she  has  lost."  f 

Ike  greatest  compliment,  however,  which  Sylvester  has  received,  is  the  imita- 
Imi  of  Milton. 

The  virtues  of  Sylvester  were  superior  to  his  talents;  he  was,  in  fact,  to  adopt 
ho  language  of  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  a  poet 

**  Whom  Envy  scarce  could  hate  ;  whom  all  admir*d, 
Who  liv'd  beloved,  and  a  Saint  expirM."  i 

S4.  TrBBBRTiLLE,  Gborge,  a  younger  son  of  Nicholas  Turberville,  of  White- 
rch,  in  Dorsetshire,  a  gentleman  of  respectable  family,  was  born  about  the 

^ r  1540.     He  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  Oxford,  and  in  ld62  became  a 

■ember  of  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  Here  the  reputation  which  he  had  acquired 
lir  I  lents  and  the  dispatch  of  business,  obtained  for  him  the  appointment  of  secre- 
linr  to]Thomas  Randolph,  Esq.,  ambassador  io  the  Court  of  Russia,  and,  whilst 
b  ttiis  countr)',  he  employed  his  leisure  in  writing  poems  descriptive  of  its  manners 
mkI  customs,  addressed  to  Spenser,  Dancie,  and  Park,  and  afterwards  published 
b  Hakluyt*s  Voyages,  1598,  vol.  I.  pp.  384,  385. 

On  his  return  from  this  tour,- he  added  greatly  to  his  celebrity  as  a  scholar  and 


•  Vide  Wood*!  Athene,  vol.  i.  p.  591 ;  and  Philips^  Theatrum. 

^  Ooe  of  the  Epif^nuiH  prefixetl  U)  the  folio  edition  of  S  jlvcster't  Works.   Ten  pages  in  the  copy  of  1641 
re  CKcQpicd  bv  eommendatorv  PocmM  on  the  Translator. 
I  Lmts  by  ViccaiB,  under  the  portrait  of  Sylvester,  in  the  edition  of  1641. 
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a  gentleman,  by  the  publication  of  his  '*  Epitaphes,  epigramfl,  songs,  an 
witli  a  (liscourst;  on  the  friendly  aiTcctions  of  Tymetcs  to  Pyndara  his 
1567.    This  year,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  fully  occupied  by  him  in 
his  works  for  the  press ;  for,  during  its  course,  independent  of  the  col 
nientionr<l,  he  printed  **  The   lleroycall  Epistles  of  the  learned  Pbe 
0\idius  Naso:  with  Aulus  Sabinus  answeres  to  certaino  of  the  same," 
'*The  Eclogs  of  the  poet  B.  Mantuan  Carmelitan,  turned  into  English  t 
set  forth  with  the  argument  to  every  eclogue.**  12mo.     These  product 
his  '*  Tragical  Tales,  translated  in  time  of  his  troubles,  out  of  Suodri 
with  the  argument  and  L*Envoye  to  each  tale,**  printed  in  1576,  an 
1587,  with  annexed  '*  Epitaphs  and  Sonets,  and  some  other  broken  |i 
and  Epistles,*'  together  with  some  pieces  of  poetry  in  his  **Art  of  Yen 
in  his  ''Booke  of  Faulconrie  or  Hauking,**  1575,  and  a  few  commcndati> 
addressed  to  his  friends,  form  the  whole  of  his  poetical  works. 

Turl>er\ille  ertjduul,  as  a  writer  of  songs,  sonnets,  and  minor  poeni.s  iki 
degree  of  popularity  in  his  day;  it  was  not,  however,  calculated  for  ilunU^ 
and  he  ap|)ears  to  have  beiMi  forgotten,  as  a  potU,  bt*fore  the  close  of  t1k*ffi» 
teenth  century.  His  muse  has  experienced  a  temporary  revival,  Ihrouii  Ik 
medium  of  Mr.  Chalmers's  English  Poets,  and  to  the  antiquary,  and  loMTofdi 
English  literature,  this  reprint  will  l:e  acce])taLle;  but,  for  the  general  n'aiWr.kl 
will  1k^  found  deficient  in  many  essential  ])oints.  Fancy,  it  is  true,  may  bell' 
covered  in  his  pieces,  althougli  forced  and  quaint ;  but  of  nature,  simplioil^,tfi 
feeling,  the  portion  is  unfortunately  small.  Occasional  felicity  of  dictitm.  adiifkf 
of  classical  allusion,  and  imauerv  taken  from  the  amus<'ments  and  custonbidtti 
age,  are  not  wanting  ;  hut  the  warmth,  the  energy,  and  the  euthusia»m  o(  )Mli 
are  sought  for  in  vain. 

Our  autlior  si]r\ived  the  year  loOl,  thou;:h  the  date  of  his  death  is  not  knm 

35.  TissER,  Thomas,  one  of  the  most  pojuilar,  and,  assun'dly,  nm^ofl 
most  us(*fiil  of  our  elder  poi*ts,  was  horn,  according  to  Dr.  Ma\or,  aliiuU  U 
and  died  al)out  1.0S3.  The  work  which  usiiers  him  to  notice  hen\  and  has  d 
him  the  ap|)ellation  of  the  English  Vnrro,  was  puhlisluMi  in  1557,  and  cnli 
'*A  llundreth  (lood  Pointes  of  Ilushandrie,**  a  small  quarto  of  thirti*fn  l^a 
[\  was  shortly  followed  hy  "One  llundreth  Goo*!  Po\ntes  of  lluswiiVrx  :*  an 
157.*},  the  whole  was  enlarged  with  tht»  title  of  "  Fi\e  llundreth  Points  nf  C 
Husbandry,  unit(*d  to  as  many  of  (itMxI  HuswifcTy.**  The  most  coiiiplrti*  edit 
Iio\\e\er,  and  the  last  in  the  author  s  life-time,  was  printed  1580.  So  acfepl 
did  this  production  prove  to  the  lovers  of  poetry  and  ;!L:ricidture.  that  it  under 
ninettN'U  editions  during  its  first  century,  antl  Dr.  Ma\or*s  edition,  puMishi 
l><P2,  forms  the  lasf,  and  twenty-fourth.  The  mutilattul  >tate  of  tin*  old  roi 
ind<'ed,  evemplifies,  more  than  an\  thing  else,  the  |)ractical  u>e  tn  \\hirh 
were  subjected ;  **  Some  books,*'  remarks  Mr.  HaNlewood,  **|M»canh»  heir-k 
from  \alue,  and  Tusser's  work,  for  useful  information  in  e>ery  dep.irtmn 
a^'riculture,  together  with  its  quaint  and  amusing  observations,  ptThaps  |iai<ei 
copies  from  father  to  son,  till  they  crumbled  aw  ax  in  the  ban*  shiflin;;  oi 
]iat!es,  and  the  mouldering  relic  only  lost  its  value,  by  the  <'asUfil  uuiliUtk 
time.'*  That  tlu'  estimation  in  which  the  poems  of  Tussit  were  h«dd  bj 
cont<'mporaries,  miiilit  lead  to  such  a  result,  it  may  W  allowable  In  rom 
from  the  assertion  of  (iooi:e.  who,  speakim:  oi  «:ur  autlior's  works,  .sa\s,  that 
his  fancie,  they  m:iy,  without  any  presumption,  compare  with  any  of  the  Vai 
tl(duinellas,  or  Palbidios  of  Home." 

The  great  merit  «)f  Tusser's  book,  indeperhlent  (»f  the  utility  (tf  its  a::riciil) 
precepts,  consists  in  the  faithful  picture  which  it  delineates  of  the  niaoi 
customs,  anil  dnuiestic  life  of  tlu*  Kiigli>h  (arnier,  and  in  the  iiioralJt\,  p 
an<l  bene\(dent  simplicity  which  pervade  the  whole.  In  a  pis^tical  Hu'liff  its 
tensions  are  not  great.  The  part  relative  to  llusl^andry  is  divided  into  mui 
;ind  written  in  quatrains,  of  eleven  svllables  in  each  line,  which  are  freqiat 
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il^c^^^^S.  with  much  terseness,  and  with  happy  epigrammatic  brevity.  The 
ij^ci^  l^vefixed  to  each  month,  are  given  in  short  verses  of  four  and  five 
li^\ile^  ^^^ii.ch;  and  numerous  illustrative  pieces,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
j^ifex-'jr  ^  present  us  with  a  vast  variety  of  metres,  among  which,  as  Ritson 
^  oV)*^^'^'  «d,  "  may  lie  traced  the  popular  stanza  which  attained  so  much 
j^'OXy  msi  the  pastoral  ballads  of  Shenstone.'**  Little  that  can  be  termed 
lf«»t*^^^«il ,  either  in  imagery  or  episode,  is  to  be  found  in  this  poem;  but  the 
^Il0^if^  of  character  and  costume,  of  rural  employment  and  domestic  economy, 

0t  to^^nnerous,  and  given  with  such  fidelity,  raciness,  and  spirit,  as  to  render 
^^^^orAs^  in  a  very  uncommon  decree  interesting  and  amusing, 
m  ^^^^  ABKER,  William.  Of  the  biography  of  this  fine  old  poet,  little  has  de- 
^  »«w<a  to  posterity.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  about  the  year  1558; 
^^  •AVviai  lie  died  at  Amwell  in  Hertfordshire,  and  was  by  profession  an  attorney, 
11»*^  ot  the  principal  facts  w  hich,  by  an  appeal  to  the  parish  register  of  Am- 
^  \^  1^  ^^^^  ^^^"  clearly  ascertained.  In  a  note  to  his  poem  on  this  village,  Mr. 
5s^  ,^?J^  first  communicated  this  curious  document: — **  1608 — 1609.  Master  Wil- 
r^i^  ^*^^''arner,  a  man  of  good  yeares,  and  of  honest  reputation  :  by  his  profession 

*•*'"  UU^rney  of  the  Common  Pleas :  author  of  Albion's  England,  dyinge  suddenly 
,  2J^^  'JiRht  in  his  bedde,  without  anv  former  complaynt  or  sicknesse,  on  Thurs- 
S  "^^Rhl.  beeinge  the  9lh  day  of  March  :  was  buried  the  Saturday  following, 
^^lyeih  in  the  church  at  the  corner,  under  the  stone  of  Gwalter  Fader."  f 
^t    ^^*he  lines  which  gave  occasion  to  this  extract  form  a  pleasing  tribute  to  the 
^■^t    ^•tHorv  of  the  bard  : 

••  He,  who  in  verse  his  Country's  story  tohl. 
Here  dwelt  awhile;  perchance  here  sketchM  the  scene, 
^  Where  his  fair  Argentilc,  from  crowded  courts 

For  pride  seifobanlsh'd,  in  sequestered  shades 
Sojoum'd  disguised,  and  mot  the  slighted  youth 
Who  long  had  sought  her  love — the  gentle  bard 
Sleeps  here,  hy  Fame  forgotten.^* 

Thr  words  in  Italics  which  close  this  passage,  were  not  at  the  time  they  were 

Written  correctly  true,  for  Warner  had  tlien  been  a  subject  of  great  and  judicious 

|l%«be,  lM)th  to  Mrs.  Cooper  and  Dr.  Percy;  and  since  the  era  of  Scott,  he  has 

%een  imitated,  reedited,  and  liberally  applauded.    He  is  conjectured  to  have  been 

^   ^  native  of  Warwickshire,  to  have  been  educated  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  and 

:    Id  have  left  the  University  without  a  degree,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  his 

>    'tM^ical  genius  in  the  metropolis.     His  Albion*s  England,  on  which  his  fame  is 

Spofided,  was  first  printed  in  1586,  when  the  poet  was  probably  about  eight  and 

twenty.     It  underwent  six  subsequent  editions  during  the  author's  life-time, 

ttamefy,  in  ld89,  1592,  1596,  1597,  1602,  and  1006.  ^ 

This  extensive  poetic  history,  which  is  deduced  from  the  deluge  to  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  is  distributed  into  twelve  books,  and  contains  seventy-seven  chap- 
ters; il  is  dedicated  to  Henry  Gary,  Lord  Hudson,  under  whose  patronage  and 
protection  Warner  appears  to  have  spent  the  latter  portion  of  his  life.     Such  was 
Ihe  popularity  of  **  Albion's  England,"   that  it  threw  into  the  shade  what  had 
ismierly  bwn  the  favourite  collection,  the  ** Mirror  for  Magistrates;"  Warner 
was  ranked  by  his  contemporaries,   says  Dr.   Percy,  on  a  level  with  Spenser; 
they  were  called  the  Homer  and  Virgil  of  their  age;  §  and  Meres,  speaking  of  the 
Enjelish  tongue,  declares,  that  by  his  (Warner's)   pen,  it  **was  much  enriched 
and  gorcffously  invested  in  rare  ornaments  and  resplendent  habiliments."     Less 
hyperbolical,  and,  therefore,  more  judicious  praise  was  allotted  him  by  Drayton, 
who,  after  noticing  his  incorrectnesses,  adds  with  a  lilieral  spirit — 

•  Rihlkxnmphia  Pbetica, p.  374.  f  See  Shnrpe's  British  Poits,  No.  l.XXIX.  p  17. 

i  RitM»o'«  BibliogrAphiaPocticu,  p.  384.  §  HeliqiicM,  vol.  ii.  p.  239  4th  ftlit. 
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yet  thus  let  me  ny 


For  my  old  friend,  some  passages  there  be 
In  him,  which  I  protest  have  taken  me 
With  almost  wonder,  so  fine,  so  clear,  and  new, 
As  yet  they  have  been  equalled  by  few  ;'* 

a  decision  whicli  subsequent  criticism  has  confirmed. 

One  of  his  most  pleasing  episodes,  ^'Argentile  and  Curan/*  was  inserted 
Mrs.  Cooper  in  her  "  Muses'  Library,"  who  justly  terms  it  "a  tale  full  of" 
tiful  incidents,  in  the  romantic  taste,   extremely  affecting,  rich  in  oi 
wonderfully  various  in  stile,  and,  in  short,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  past 
ever  met  with.*'*    This  was  again  republished  by  Percy  in  his  ''Reliquei,' 
and  finally  honoured  by  Mason  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Poems,  1796« 
it  forms  a  '' Legendary  Drama  in  five  acts,  written  on  the  old  English 
Ritson,  Headley,  and  Ellis   have  furnished  us  with  additional  extracts,  ti 
length  '*  Albion's  England"  has  found  its  place  in  the  body  of  our  English 
through  the  taste  and  exertions  of  Mr.  Chalmers,  i^ 

Ease,  simplicity,  and  pathos  are  the  leading  virtues  of  Warner*s  muse, 
eminently  excelled  in  depicting  rural  and  pastoral  life,  and  in  developing  I 
simple  and  touching  emotions  which  pervade  the  innocent  and  artless  ~ 
His  vices  were  those  of  his  age,  and  may  be  included  under  the  heads  oTii 
licacy,  inequality,  and  quaintness;  these  expunged,  his  finer  parts  strongif| 
terest  our  affections,  and  endear  to  us  the  memory  of  the  good  old  bard. 

37.  Watson,  Thomas,  a  once  popular  writer  of  sonnets,  was  born  in 
and  educated  at  Oxford,  whence  he  returned  to  the  metropolis  for  the  pui 
practising  the  law\     In  1581,  his   principal  poetical  work  was  enteiied  oo 
Stationers*  books,  and  afterwards  published  with  the  following  title, 
without  date: — *'Thc  EKATOMFIAeiA,  or  Passionate  Centurie  of  Love, 
into  two  Parts :  whereof  the  first  exprcsseth  the  Author's  Sufferance  in 
the  latter,  his   long  Farewell  to  Love  and  all  his  Tyrannic.     Composed 
Thomas  Watson,  Gentleman  ;  and  published  at  the  Request  of  certeine  Genf 
his  very  Friends." 

Of  this  Collection,  which  occupies  a  thin  4to,  black  letter,  with  a  sono^i 
each  page,  an  admirable  critical  analysis  has  been  given  by  Sir  Egerton" 
ges,  in  tiic  twelfth  number  of  the  British  Bibliographer,  accompanied  by 
teen  specimens  of  the  sonnets,  and  from  this  critique,  and  from  the  That 
Poetarum,  edited  by  the  same  elegant  scholar,  we  have  drawn  our  accoiul|l 
the  original  is  so  scarce  as  to  he  of  hopeless  acquisition. 

It  will  strike  the  reader,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  poems  which  ^'i 
termed  Sonnets,  have  no  pretensions,  in  point  of  mechanism  and  form,  tol 
character  of  the  legitimate  sonnet.  Instead  of  the  beautiful  though  ai  " 
construction  of  the  Petrarcan  model,  they  consist  of  eighteeen  lines,  iw 
three  quatrains  in  alternate  rhyme,  and  a  couplet  appended  to  each  quat 
system  of  verse  totally  destitute  of  the  union  and  dignity  which  distinguisk 
branch  of  poetry  in  the  practice  of  the  Italians.  It  should  be  remarked,  he 
that  our  poet  has  occasionally  given  us  a  sonnet  in  Latin  verse,  in  which  to< 
fines  himself  to  fourteen  lines,  and,  as  he  observes,  in  the  Introduction  tobjii 
sonnet,  ^'commeth  somwhat  neerer  unto  the  Italian  phrase  than  the 
doth."  §  Watson  was,  indeed,  an  elegant  Latin  poet,  and  in  the  matter, 
to  his  first  and  sixth  sonnets,  informs  us  that  he  had  written  apoem"D0M| 
medio  Amoris,"  and  that  he  was  then  "busied  in  translating  Petrarch  hissoMW 
into  Latin, — which  one  day  may  perchance  come  to  light."**  In  fad  ft* 
appears  to  bo  more  of  true  poetry  in  his  Latin  than  in  his  English  verse; p 
though  to  the  **  Centurie  of  Love"  must  be  attributed  great  purity,  comcWj 
and  perspicuity  of  diction,  and  a  versification  uncommonly  polished,  harnwflW^ 

•  Edit  1741.  p.  157.  t  Vol.  ii  p.  238  t  Vol.  it.  p.  ^ 

{  Brilith  BibUognipher,  No.  xii.  p.  7.  '^*  Ibid.  p.  5, 7. 
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Rrell  nistained,  yet  the  soul  of  poetry,  tenderness,  simplicity,  and  energy  of 
ment,  will  be  found  wanting.  In  their  place  Watson  has  bestowed  upon  us 
iltitude  of  metaphysical  conceits,  an  exuberant  store  of  classical  mythology, 
in  abundance  of  learned  allusion ;  but  to  adopt  the  interesting  observations  of 
ritic  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  **  to  meditate  upon  a  subject,  till 
broken  into  a  thousand  remote  allusions  and  conceits;  to  accustom  the  mind 
imiliarity  with  metaphysical  subtleties  and  casual  similitudes  in  contradictory 
ts,  is  to  cultivate  intellectual  habits  directly  opposite  to  those  from  whence 
loetry  springs;  and  to  produce  effects  directly  opposite  to  those  which  real 
JIB  intended  to  produce. 

rbe  real  poet  does  but  pursue,  fix,  and  heighten  those  day-dreams  which 
^  intellectual  being  more  or  less  at  times  indulges ;  though  the  difference  of 
figree,  as  well  as  of  the  frequency,  in  which  individuals  indulge  them,  is 
Billable;  arising  from  the  difference  of  mental  talent  and  sensibility,  as  well 
cultivation.  But  who  is  there  in  whose  fancy  some  absent  image  does  not 
(ionally  revive?  And  who  is  there  so  utterly  dull  and  hard,  that  in  him  it 
•  unassociated  with  the  slightest  emotion  of  pain  or  pleasure?  Yet  in  what 
idaoce  and  richness  of  colouring  such  images  are  constantly  springing  up  in 
Hiod  of  the  poet?  Visions  adhere  to  the  boughs  of  every  tree;  and  painting 
t  he  sees  and  feels  with  his  natural  enthusiam,  he  carries  the  reader  of 
ibility  along  with  him;  kindles  his  fainter  ideas  into  a  flame ;  draws  forth  the 
veak  impression  into  body  and  form ;  and  irradiates  his  whole  brain  with  his 
I  light.  The  chords  of  the  heart  are  touched;  and  while  thus  played  upon 
tace  enchanting  music;  till,  as  the  spell  is  silent,  the  object  of  this  borrowed 
[ration  is  astonished  to  find,  that  all  this  brilliant  entertainment  sprung  from 
irand  of  the  poetical  magician. 

If  this  be  the  secret  of  true  poetry,  what  is  he  who  seeks  to  convey  images 
loatural,  that  no  one  had  ever  even  an  imperfect  glimpse  of  them  before,  and 
De  can  sympathize  with  them  when  expressed?  Can  he  whose  thoughts  find 
tirror  in  the  minds  of  others  be  a  poet?  Is  not  a  metaphysical  poet  a  contra- 
»n  of  terms? 

He  who  adopts  these  principles,  will  think  of  Watson  as  I  do. — Has  he 
ad  the  natural  emotions  of  the  mind,  or  or  the  heart?  lias  he  given 

**  A  local  habitatioa  and  a  name  ** 


*  airy  nothings*  which  more  or  less  haunt  every  fancy?  Or  has  he  not 
>wn  rather  to  exercise  the  subtlety  of  his  wit,  than  to  discharge  the  fullness 
I  bosom?*** 

t  has  Watson,  with  these  vital  defects,  been  pronounced  by  Mr.  Steevens 
rior  as  a  sonneteer  to  Shakspeare ;  a  preference  which  we  shall  have  occa- 
to  consider  in  the  chapter  appropriated  to  the  minor  parts  of  our  great 
latist. 

•ide  the  ''  Hekatompathia,**  Watson  published,  in  ld61,  a  Latin  translation 
e  Antigone  of  Sophocles;  in  1582,  *'  Ad  Olandum  de  Eulogiis  serenissima) 
m  Elizabethe  post  Anglorum  proclia  cantatis,  Decastichon  ;*'  in  1586,  a  Para- 
m  in  Latin  verse  of  the  '*  Raptus  Helena?,"  of  Coluthus ;  in  1590,  an  English 
ion  of  Italian  Hadrigalls,  and  '*  Melibceus,  a  Latin  Eclogue  on  the  death  of 
Francis  Walsingham,**  4to;  in  1592,  he  printed  *' Aminta  Gaudia,'*  in 
meter  verses,  4to ;  and  beside  other  fugitive  pieces,  two  poems  of  his  are  in- 
Ml  in  the  ''  Phoenix  Next,  1593,  and  in  ''  England's  Helicon,'*  1600. 
ratoon  has  been  highly  praised  by  Nash,  by  Gabriel  Harvey,  and  by  Meres ; 
latter  asserting  that  *'  as  Italy  had  Petrarch,  so  England  had  Thomas  Wat- 
*'  f  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  the  year  1595,  for  Nash,  in  his  '*  Have 
I  you  to  Saffron  Waldcn,"  printed  in  1596,  speaks  of  him  as  then  deceased, 
Dg,  **  that  ^'  for  all  things  he  has  left  few  his  equals  in  England.*' 


triitfb  Bibtiognpher,  No.  zii.  p.  3. 4.  t  Ceniura  Literaria,  ^ol.  UL  v^ 
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38.  WiLLOBiB,  Hbnrt.  From  the  PrefBce  of  Hadrian  Dorrelli 
edition  of  Wiilobie's  *' Avisa,"  in  1594,  in  which  he  terms  the  author 
man,  and  a  scholar  of  very  good  hope/'  then)  is  foundation  for  conj 
our  poet  was  born  about  the  year  1595.  It  appears  also  from  this  preF%^ 
ter,  thaty  **  being  desirous  to  see  the  fashions  of  other  countries  for  a  tii  mJ 
long  sithence  departed  voluntarily  to  her  majestie's  service,'*  and  that .  d 
his  friend's  absence,  committed  his  poem  to  the  press.  *  He  gave  it  th^»«: 
title,  **  Willobie  his  Avisa;  or  the  true  picture  of  a  modest  Maid  and  B 
and  constant  wife.  In  hexameter  f  verse.  The  like  argument  whereofTi^ 
heretofore  published  :"  4to.  A  second  edition  was  published  by  the  sann^ 
1596,  with  an  Apology  for  the  work,  dated  June  30,  and  concludinj^  m 
information,  that  the  author  was  *'  of  late  gone  to  God.'*  A  fourth  i  ^ 
**  corrected  and  augmented,"  consisting  of  72  leaves  4to,  made  its 
1609,  with  the  addition  of  ''  the  victorie  of  English  Chastitie  ne 
published,"  and  subscribed  '*  Thomas  Willoby  frater  Henrici  WiViEallf 
defuncti." 

Mr.  Haslewood  conjectures  from  Dorroll's  calling  Willobie  his  chanAemb 
and  then  dating  his  Preface  from  his  chamber  in  Oxford  ;  and  from 
the  '*  Avisa"  itself,  that  our  author  was  educated  in  that  university,  and 
was  a  native  of  Kent.^  We  are  told  likewise  by  Dorrell,  in  his  *'  Apofc^.*! 
his  friend  had  written  a  poem  entitled  *'  Susanna/'  which  still  remaiiMiiii 
nuscript. 

The  ''  Avisa,"  which  consists  of  a  great  number  of  short  cantos,  is  vriNB 
exemplify  and  recommend  the  character  of  a  chaste  woman,  under  all  tbeM 
tations  to  which  the  various  situations  incident  to  her  life,  expose  her.  "Il 
void  paper,"  says  the  editor,  *'  rolled  up  in  this  book,  I  found  this  Terjrt 
Avisa,  written  in  great  letters,  a  pretty  distance  asunder,  and  under  ereryU 
a  word  beginning  with  the  same  letter,  in  this  forme : — 


A. 

V. 

I. 

s. 

A. 

Amans. 

Vior. 

Inviolata. 

Semper. 

Amwii. 

That  is,  in  eflect,  A  loving  wife  that  never  violated  her  faith  is  alwiyei  li 
beloved.  Which  makes  me  conjecture,  that  ho  minding  for  his  recrnli* 
set  out  the  idea  of  a  constant  wife  (rather  describing  what  good  wives  shoil' 
than  registering  what  any  hath  done),  devised  a  woman's  name  that  micUl 
expresse  this  woman's  nature  whom  he  would  aim  at :  desirous  in  Ibis  nil* 
jecture)  to  imitate  a  far  o(T,  either  Plato  in  his  commonwealth,  or  NfH«  h' 
Utopia."  JJ  Prefixed  are  two  commendatory  copies  of  verses,  of  which  thf  ** 
signed  *^  Contraria  Contrariis,"  is  remarkable  for  an  allusion  to  ShabfC* 
''  Rape  of  Lucrece,"  and  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 
Of  invention  and  enthusiasm,  the  poet's  noblest  boast,  few  traits  are  iit^^ 


*  In  the  Apologie  of  Dorrell,  dated  1596,  and  annexed  to  the  Nocoad  editioo,  he  Ulii  w.  o* 
poetical  fiction  wa^  |>enncd  hy  the  anthor  at  leant  fur  thirtj-and-fivc  Tean>«  Mlhcocr."  "Hf^ 
sufficient  ground  for  thin  HKiM'ttion,**  remarki  >1r.  llailewotMl.  **  it  fixen  the  time  cif  the  CTUBpntf^j] 
1661,  and  tuppotinK  the  author  then,  aN  Ae4*in«i  reawinable  to  pre«>iinit'.  to  have  attained  Km  1^^ 
year,  it  place?!  the  time  (»f  Win  hinh,  an  comtcturally  fixed  h>  Mr.  Ellii.  at  1540.  Ilftweirr.  i^? 
ariwfl  whether  this  inference  in  not  contmdictcd  by  the  preface  of  I5M  ,  which  d<»*crihe*  Ih*  !^* 
only  ai  *  a  ■ch<*lar  of  very  Kood  ho|N*,'  but  alM>  a<  a  *  ynung  man,*  who.  d(*«inm«  of  •eeiaf  ihrl^ 
other  countries,  hail. '  not  loiiK  Kiihence,'  departid  voluntarily  in  Her  MiijeNt>*s  «rr«K^.  JWw^, 
cnlanred  meaninf  bettowed  on  the  cxprcmsiDn  *  not  lone  Mitheucc,*  can  neither  explain  the  ^"^^L 
eall«  him  a  *  iieholar  of  very  pood  hope.*  nor  that  of  a  *  vnun^  man,'  whereby  thejr  «hall  br  Irrw  W* 
to  a  perwm  who  had  writti-n  thirty  year*  before,  and  from  the  aboie  iiifer<  twv  mishl  have  be«a<^Ji 
ifly-limirth  year  of  hi*  afce.     It  in  probale  the  preface  mav  be  rv'ieil  on;  (tlherwi«c  the  aulhnr'i  '■F 


mm  this  country  will  be  found  too  ri'mote  for  the  t«*nn  of  any  volontar)  en({afemenl.  ciiil  m 
oouM  be  attach«il  Ut  f(»reign  M>rvice.   I)orr^l^!(  MibM-qnent  aimchri>nt!Mn  may  be  aiicribed  ini 
to  a  lealoui  but  hurried  attempt  to  fmrry  the  attai  k  of  the  critic,  by  the  nuppoted  ycmtbof  ikc 
by  lUinff  the  eompoMtifm  at  a  pt*rio«i  nnHiciently  early  to  pr«*vent  an  unfavourable  camaumtm^ 
rvccntproductioBa.**    Britiih  Bibliof[rapher.  No.  XIV.  p.  91*2. 

;Tiie  tenii  hexameter  w  here  meant  ti>  detinate  stanzas  cooststiac  of  tix  linet. 
Brilmk  Bibfiofmphffr,  No.  XIV.  p.  M3.  {  Uid.  p. 
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ATisa,  nor  can  it  display  any  vivid  delineation  of  passion ;  but  it  occa- 
ifolds  a  pleasing  vein  of  description,  and  both  the  diction  and  metre  arc 
clear,  correct,  and  flowing.  Indeed,  the  versification  may  be  pro- 
!br  the  age  in  which  it  appeared,  peculiarly  sweet  and  well  modulated, 
hole  poem,  in  language  and  rhyme,  makes  a  close  approximation  to 
lage. 

THBR,  George.  This  very  voluminous  writer  is  introduced  here,  in 
ce  of  his  ''  Juvenilia,'*  which  constitute  the  best  of  his  works,  having 
rinted  or  circulated  before  the  death  of  Shakspeare.  He  was  born  at 
ly  near  Alton  in  Hampshire,  in  1590,  and,  after  a  long  life  of  tumult, 
ly  and  disappointment,  died  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  in  1667.  He 
to  wield  his  pen  to  the  last  month  of  his  existence,  and  more  than  one 
f  his  pieces,  in  prose  and  verse,  have  been  enumerated  by  Mr.  Park,  in 
-ious  and  elaborate  catalogue  of  his  works.  We  shall  confine  ourselves, 
tor  the  reason  already  assigned,  to  that  portion  of  his  poetry  which  was 
tion  previous  to  1616. 

irs  from  Wither  s  own  catalogue  of  his  works,*  that  four  of  his  earliest 
ititled  '•IterHibernicum,"  *•  Iter  Boreale,"  *«  Patrick's  Purgatory,"  and 
t's  Complaint,*'  were  lost  in  manuscript.  The  first  of  his  published 
ns  was  printed  in  1611,  under  the  title  of  ''Abuses  Stript  and  Whipt: 
^1  Essays.  Divided  into  two  Bookes;"  8vo,  to  which  were  annexed 
ourge,"  a  satire,  and  ''  Certaine  Epigrams,"  This  book,  he  tells  us, 
en  in  1611,  and  its  unsparing  severity  involved  him  in  persecution, 
9mned  him  for  several  months  to  a  prison.  It  was  nevertheless  highly 
and  underwent  an  eighth  impression  in  1633. 

$ant  writer  in  the  British  Bibliographer  has  subjoined  the  following  very 
nteresting  remarks  to  his  notice  of  these  poignant  satires.  '*  The  reign 
tmes,"  he  observes,  ''  was  not  propitious  to  the  higher  orders  of  poetry, 
bold  features,  which  nourished  the  romantic  energies  of  the  age  of  his 
or,  had  been  suppressed  by  the  selfish  pusillanimity  and  pedantic  policy 
glorious  monarch.  Loving  flattery,  and  a  base  kind  of  luxurious  ease, 
Dsensible  to  the  ambitions  of  a  gallant  spirit,  and  preferred  the  cold 
9D  subtleties  of  scholastic  learning  to  the  breathing  eloquence  of  those 
e  really  inspired  by  the  muse.  Poetical  composition  therefore  soon 
t  new  character.  Its  exertions  were  now  overlaid  by  learning,  and  tlic 
onceits  of  metaphysical  wit  took  place  of  the  creations  of  a  pure  and 
ieated  fancy.  It  was  thus  that  Donne  wasted  in  the  production  of 
lie  and  short-lived  fruit  the  powers  of  a  most  acute  and  brilliant  mind, 
lus  that  Phineas  Fletcher  threw  away  upon  an  unmanageable  subject 
lings  of  a  copious  and  pathetic  imagination.  The  understanding  wn<; 
rcised  in  the  ingenious  distortion  of  artificial  stores,  than  the  facultirs 
irk  the  poet  in  pouring  forth  the  visions  of  natural  fiction. 

**  Such  scenes  as  youthful  poets  dream. 
On  su  mmer  eve,  by  haunted  stream, 

deemed  insipid.  The  Fairy  Fables  of  Gorgeous  Chivalry  were  thought 
md  boisterous,  and  too  unphilosophical  for  the  erudite  ear  of  the  book- 
ing 1 

Titers  of  verse  now  brought  their  compositions  nearer  to  the  nature  of 
I  epoch  was  favourable  to  tlie  satirical  class,  for  which  so  much  food  was 

by  the  motley  and  vicious  manners  of  the  nation.  Wither,  therefore, 
rith  indignation  at  the  vi(*w  of  society  which  presented  itself  to  his  youn<: 
»k  this  opportunity  to  indulge  in  a  sort  of  publication,  to  which  the  pro- 
I  of  the  times  was  well  adapted ;  but  he  disdained,  and,  perhaps,  felt 
toqualified,  to  use  that  glitter  of  false  ornament,  which  was  now  su\y- 

«  At  the  end  of  his  «*  Fides  AngUcanse,'*  1060. 
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stituled  for  the  true  decorations  of  the  muse.  '  I  have  arriTed/  says  h^,  ' 
as  plain  as  a  pack-saddle.* — *  Though  you  understand  them  not,  yet  becaoi 
see  this  wants  some  fine  phrases  and  flourishes,  as  you  find  other' men  f  vi 
stulTtHl  withal,  perhaps  you  will  judge  me  unlearned.* — *  Yet  1  couM  wHI 
have  amended  it ;  for  it  cost  me,  I  protest,  more  lal>our  to  observe  this  plal 
than  if  1  had  more  poetically  trimmed  it.*  '** 

The  plainness  of  which  Wither  here  professes  himself  to  hare  leen  tin 
forms  one  of  the  noblest  characteristics  of  his  best  writings.  DismissiBf 
contempt  the  puerilities  and  conceits  which  deformed  the  pages  of  so  maoy 
contemporaries,  he  cultivated,  with  almost  uniform  assiduity,  a  simplicity  ol 
and  an  expression  of  natural  sentiment  and  feeling,  which  have  occasioB 
revival  of  his  choicest  compositions  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  will  lii 
stamp  them  with  a  ixsrmanent  value. 

Returning  to  his  Juvenilia,  we  find  that  in  1612  he  published  in  a  thin  q 
*'  Prince  llenrie*s  Obsequies ;  or  mournfull  Elegies  upon  his  Death.  With 
posed  Interlocution  between  the  Ghost  of  Prince  Henry  and  Great  Briti 
which  was  followed  the  succeeding  year  by  his  *^  Epithalamia :  or  Nuptial!  Pm 
4to,  on  the  marriage  of  Frederick  the  Fifth,  with  Elizabeth,  only  daogl 
James  the  First.  These  pieces  have  been  nvprinted,  by  Sir  Egerton  Bryi^ 
his  **  Restituta  :**  the  Obsequies  contain  forty-five  elegiac  sonnets,  succee 
an  Epitaph,  the  Interlocution,  and  a  Sonnet  of  Death,  in  Latin  rhymes* 
paraphrastic  translation.  Among  the  numerous  sonnet-writers  of  the  i 
Shaks|)eare,  Wither  claims  a  most  respectable  place,  and  many  of  then 
elegies  deserve  a  rescue  from  oblivion.  We  would  particularly  point  out  II 
and  17,  from  which  an  admirable  sonnet  mis^ht  be  formed  bv  subjoining  m 
of  the  former  to  the  first  two  qiiartuorzains  of  the  latter,  and  this  without  ti 
teration  of  a  syllable ;  the  octave  will  then  consist  of  a  soliloquy  by  the  poel 
self,  and  the  sestain  Im;  addressed  to  Elizabeth  the  sister  of  Princo  Henry;  a 
sition  which  is  productive  of  a  striking  and  happy  eflect:— 


Thrice  happj  bad  I  l)een,  if  1  had  kept 
Within  the  circuit  of  some  little  Village, 
In  ignorance  of  Courts  and  Princes  slept, 
Blanuring  of  an  honest  halfe-plough  tillage : 
Or  else,  1  vould  I  were  as  young  ageu 
As  when  Eiizo,  our  last  PAttmix  died ; 
My  childish  yeares  had  not  conceived  then 


What  'twas  to  lose  a  Prince  to  digaififii^ 
Thy  hrother's  well :  and  would  ootchaaf** 
With  any  prinre  that  reigns  beneath  tbt 
No,  not  with  all  the  world's  great  poteMs 
His  plumes  have  bom  him  tu  ctemiiie!^ 
lie  bhall  escape  ^for  soth'  AlnighlT 
The  stormy  Winter  ofenauing  ills.' 


«^ 


In  1614,  our  author  published  ''  A  Satyre  written  to  the  King*s  most  e^ 
Majestie,**  8vo;  and  *' The  Shcphenis  Pipe,*'  8vo;  the  latter,  a  prodiH< 
high  poetical  meiit,  ha\in^  bcin^  c()ini>osed  in  conjunction  with  Brova 
author  of  Britannia's  Pastorals. 

In  1015,  appeared  *' The  Shepheard*s  Hunting:  B(>ing  certaino  E^ 
written  during  tlie  time  of  the  Author's  imprisonment  in  the  Marsta 
H\o.  This  was  intendiMl  as  a  continuation  of  the  *' Shepheard's  Vtfem 
is  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  ]»rior  portion:  Phillips,  indetni.  0i 
of  Wither,  says,  *•  the  most  of  p(K»tiral  fancy,  which  I  remenib«"r 
foun<l  in  any  of  his  writings,  is  in  a  little  piece  of  pastoral  poetry*  c 
Shepheard's  Hunting."  j: 

The  next  work  with  which  Wither  favoured  us,  though  not  publish 
neral  circulation  iMjfore  1619,  yet,  as  the  stationer,  George  Norton,  tells  ■ 
f)een  **long  since  imprinted  for  the  usc^  of  tlie  author,  to  bestow  on  surte 
voluntarily  nMpiested  it  in  way  of  a<lventure;  words  which  seem  to  intintf^ 
it  had  been  dispersed  for  the  purpose  of  pecuniary  n.'turn,  and  prubaUy  ^ 
intent  of  supporting  the  bard  during  his  imprisonment  in  the  Marshalsea.  il 
accordingly  a  title-page  which  implies  a  second  impression,  and  b  temwl*' 

*  r;riti*h  UiMiographiT,  No.  I  r   1  5.  t  Ucttituta.  No.  M.  p  3M 

/  I^crjilruin  Poturiiio,  edit.  167&. 
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Newly  corrected  aod  augmented.**  This  is  a  work  whicli  ought  to  have 
led  the  memory  of  Wither  from  the  sarcasms  of  Butler,  Swift,  and  Pope; 
displays  a  vein  of  poetry  at  once  highly  elegant,  impassioned,  and  de- 
lve. To  **  Fidelia"  was  first  annexed  the  two  exquisite  songs,  reprinted  by 
ercy,  commencing 

**  Shall  I,  wasting  in  diapaire,** 
*<  Hence  away,  thou  Syren,  leave  me.^  * 

)  shall  close  thelistof  those  works  of  Wither  that  fall  within  the  era  to  which 
e limited,  by  noticing  his  *'Faire  Virtue:  the  Mistresse  of  PhiFarete,"  8vo. 
beautiful  production,  glowing  with  all  the  ardours  of  a  poetic  fancy,  was  one 
'  earliest  compositions,  and  is  alluded  to  in  his  '*  Satire  to  the  King,**  ki  1614, 
B  which  period  there  is  reason  to  suppose  it  was  widely  circulated  in  manu- 
i;  for  in  a  prefatory  epistle  to  the  copy  of  1622,  published  by  John  Grismand, 
vhich  was  originally  prefixed  to  an  anonymous  edition  printed  by  John 
bty  and  not  now  supposed  to  be  in  existence,  Wither  tells  us,  that  **  the 
I  was  composed  many  years  agone,  and,  unknown  to  the  author,  got  out  of  his 

2' by  an  acquaintance;**  and  he  adds,  '*  when  I  first  composed  it,  I  well  liked 
,  and  it  well  enough  became  my  years.**  To  high  praise  of  this  work  in  its 
ical  capacity,  Mr.  Dalrymple  has  annexed  the  important  remarks,  that  it 
Us  a  more  perfect  system  of  female  tuition  than  is  any  where  else  to  be  dis- 
lad. 

1m  great  misfortune  of  Wither  was,  that  the  multitude  of  his  subsequent  puh- 
Bons,  many  of  which  were  written  during  the  effervescence  of  party  zeal,  and 
ftiMpiently  debased  by  coarse  and  vulgar  language,  overwhelmed  the  merits  of 
^ier  productions.  Yet  it  must  be  conceded,  that  his  prose,  during  the 
'^period  of  his  authorship,  generally  exhibits  great  strength,  perspicuity,  and 
'^  from  affectation ;  and  on  the  best  of  his  poetical  effusions  we  may  cheer- 

^•sent  to  the  following  encomium  of  an  able  and  impartial  judge: — 'Mf 
7  jbe  the  power  of  commanding  the  imagination,  conveyed  in  measure  and 
^ve  epithets.  Wither  was  truly  a  poet.     Perhaps  there  is  no  where  to  bo 

^  greater  variety  of  English  measure  than  in  his  writings  [Shakspeare 
^],  more  energy  of  thought,  or  more  frequent  development  of  the  delicate 
■*t«  of  the  human  heart.**f 

MTotto?!,  Sir  HEinaT.  This  elegant  scholar  and  accomplished  gentleman 
^\-eight  years  of  age  when  Shakspeare  died,  being  born  at  Roughton-Hall 
^^9  in  1568.  ilis  correspondence  with  Milton  on  the  subject  of  Comus  in 
'^  en  record,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that,  on  his  return  from  the  Continent 
^9  after  a  residence  of  nine  years  in  Germany  and  Italy,  he  would  not  long 
^  a  stranger  either  to  the  reputation  or  the  person  of  the  great  Dramatic 
^ry  of  his  times. 

^ing  mentioned  these  great  poets  as  contemporaries  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  it 
^  a  subject  of  pleasing  speculation  to  conjecture  how  far  they  could  be  per- 
T  known  to  each  other.  The  possibility  of  some  intercourse  of  this  kind, 
&  transient,  seems  to  have  forcibly  struck  the  mind  of  an  elegant  ]K)et  and 

^  the  present  day ;  speaking  of  Comus,  presented  at  Ludlow-Castle  in  1634, 
^^rks, — **  Much  it  has  appeared  to  me  of  the  Shakspearean  diction  and 
D^rs  and  form  of  sentiment  may  bo  traced  in  this  admirable  and  delightful 
^:  in  which  the  streams  of  the  Avon  mix  with  those  of  the  Arno,  of  the 
te,  and  the  llissus.  Part  of  Miltoi<i*s  affectionate  veneration,  besido  what 
^  from  congenial  mind,  may  have  arisen  from  personal  respect.  At  the  death 
tAisPBABE,  Milton  was  in  his  eighth  year. 

Uique«.  ytA  iii.  4lh  edit  p.  190— ^254. 

)akj«pl«*t  Extracts  from  Wither^t  Juvenilia,  1765. 
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Jam  legere,  et  qiuB  ait  potent  cogaonccfe  Virtus. 

*'  H  is  hardly  probable  that  they  never  met.  Shakspeare,  if  tlwy  Ww 
other,  could  not  but  be  charmed  with  the  countenance  and  manners  of  ata 
Milton :  and  Milton,  whose  mind  was  never  childish,  and  whoae  conWI 
ten  has  the  modest  but  decisive  character  of  his  high  destiny,  wouM  Ml 
terview:  his  young  heart  would  dilate,  and  every  recollection  would  bfji|  I 
speare,  once  seen  and  heard,  to  his  remembrance  and  imagination  withiM 
force."  * 

The  most  powerful  circuunstance  which  militates  against  this  intereAf 
fiosition,  is*  that,  if  such  an  interview  had  taken  place,  we  sho«ild,  inal| 
bility,  hA\e  found  it  recorded  in  the  minor  poems,  Latin  or  English,  of  Wtm 
has  there  preserved  many  of  the  occurrences  of  his  youthful  days,  aii 
scarcely  have  failed,  we  think,  to  put  the  stamp  of  immortality  on  socb  ail 

The  poetry  of  Wotton,  though  chiefly  written  for  the  amusement  of  Usl 
and  through  the  excitement  of  casual  circumstances,  possesses  the  invaW 
tractions  of  energy,  simplicity,  and  the  most  touching  morality;  it  ooasi 
from  the  heart,  and  whether  employed  on  an  amatory  or  didactic  soMecl, 
its  appropriate  impression  with  an  air  of  sincerity  which  never  fails  to  oeU 
this  dtescription  arc  the  pieces  entitled,  **A  Farewell  to  the  Vanities  of  the  1 
the  '' Character  of  a  Happy  Life,"  and  the  Lines  on  the  Quern  o(B 
One  of  his  earliest  pieces,  Ibeing  '*  written  in  his  youth,"  was  printoi  I 
son*s  ''Poetical  Rhapsody,"  1002,  and  his  Remains  were  collected  and  pi 
by  his  amiable  friend  Isaac  Walton.  Sir  Henry  died,  Provost  of  Eton 
comber,  1639,  in  the  seventy4hird  year  of  his  age. 

In  drawing  up  these  Critical  Notices  of  the  principal  poets  who,  indi 
of  the  Drama,  flourished  during  the  life-time  of  Shakspeare,  wa  ha 
guided  chiefly  by  the  consideration  of  their  positive  merit,  or  gieat  k 
popularity ;  and  few,  if  any,  who,  on  these  bases,  call  for  admission,  hi 
bably  been  overlooked.  There  is  one  poet,  however,  whose  meMory  I 
preserved  by  Philips,  and  of  whom,  from  the  high  character  given  ol 
(his  critic,  it  may  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words ;  for  if  the  following  « 
on  the  compositions  of  this  writer  be  not  tlie  result  of  a  marked  parti 
sliould  stimulate  to  an  ardent  enquiry  after  manuscripts  so  truly  valuab 

^*  John  Lane,  a  fine  old  Queen  £lizaboth*s  gentleman,  who  was  livii 
my  remembrance,  and  whose  several  Poems,  had  they  not  had  tlie  iO 
remain  unpublisht,  when  much  better  meriting  than  many,  that  are 
might  possibly  have  gained  him  a  name  not  much  inferior,  if  not  equal 
(on,  and  others  of  tli^  next  rank  to  SpensiT ;  but  tlvy  are  all  to  bo  pn 
manuscript,   namely  his   '*  Poetical  Vision,*    his  '  Alarm   to  the  Foi 
*  Twelve  Months,*  his  '  Guy  of  Warwick,  a  Heroic  Poem*  (at  least  as 
many  others  that  are  so  entitled],  and   lastly  his  'Supplement  to  C 
Squire*sTale.*"t 

It  hashappened  unfortunately  for  Lane,  that  tlie  only  specimen  of  his 
which  has  met  the  eye  of  a  modern  critic,  has  proved  a  source  of  du 
inent.  Warton,  after  recording  that  a  copy  of  Lane*s  supplt^ment  to 
existed  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford,  adds,  '*  I  conceived  frmt 
lations  of  him  on  reading  Phillips's  account.  But  I  was  greatly  di^ppoi 
Lane's  performance,  upon  perusal,  proved  to  be  not  only  an  inartificial 
of  Chaucer*s  manner,  but  a  weak  effort  of  invention.**  ±  This  disrovei 
ever,  should  not  arrest  all  future  research ;  for  his  lour  preceding  pi 
which  the  latter  two  must  necessarily,  from  their  titles,  be  of  considenihl 
may  yet  warrant  the  decision  of  Phillip.  ^ 


*  **  l^uni :  or  aa  Anthokifff  of  Sonne ti.**    Bj  raprl  Lofft    6  foU.   Prcf.  p.  ciliv. 

i  Thcairiim  Portanm  ■puci  Brjdfrt,  p.  318,  S19.         %  ObaerfstaOH  tm  SfMSMr,  fol.  L  p. 

$  It  niiy   be  itoifiil  iu  tiin   note,  to  pbw,  in  immcduite  juztn-potilkm,  th*  ■■■•■  d 
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his  brief  summary  of  Master-Bards  we  shall  now  subjoin,  in  a  tabular  and 
etic  form,  a  catalogue  of  those  numerous  minor  poets  who  were  content  to 
in  the  train  of  more  splendid  talent.  In  carrying  this  arrangement  into 
too,  it  will  not  be  necessarv,  after  the  example  of  Ritson,  to  dignify  with 
no  of  poet  every  indiTidual  who  contributed  a  single  copy  of  verses,  as  a 
to  contemporary  merit — a  prostitution  of  the  title  which  appears  truly 
cms;  for  though  bulk  be  no  proof  of  excellence,  yet  were  we  to  assign  the 
of  poet  to  every  penner  of  a  stanza,  the  majority  of  those  who  barely  read 
rite,  might  be  included  in  the  hst.  To  those  alone,  therefore,  who  either 
tied  themselves,  or  had  their  productions  thrown  into  a  collective  form  by 
f  will  the  appellation  be  allotted. 

lia  view  to  simplicity  and  brevity,  the  Table  will  consist  but  of  three  parts; 
vl,  occupied  by  the  names  of  the  poets;  the  second,  by  abbreviated  titles  of 
vorks,  with  their  dates ;  and  the  third,  in  order  to  prevent  the  frequent  re- 
II  of  similar  epithets,  will  contain  arbitrary  marks,  designative  of  the  general 
of  their  writings,  and  forming  a  kind  of  graduated  scale.  Thus  mediocri- 
II  be  designated  by  a  line  (||;  excellence  will  be  expressed  by  eight 
ks  before  the  mark  of  mediocrity  ^********|j.  and  absolute  tcor/A/^MftMa 
lit  after  it  (|  ********]  while  the  intermediate  shades  of  merit  will  be  sufll* 
^  pointed  out  by  the  intervening  asterisks.  Occasional  notes,  where  pecu- 
of  any  kind  may  call  for  them,  will  be  added. 

ttus  plan  of  tabular  construction,  the  tediousness  of  a  mere  catalogue  will, 
vat  measure,  be  avoided;  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  adequately  accurate 
e  given  of  the  multiplicity  and  difllision  of  poetical  composition  which  per- 
this  fertile  period. 

m  have  thui  cBumerated,  as  leaden  of  a  great  portion  of  tbeir  Art,  durtog  a  period  of  half  a 


Sir  John.— 2.  Breton.— 3.  Browne.— 4  Chalkhill.— 6.  Cbapman. — 6  Chnrehyard  — 
able.— 8  Daniel — 9.  Daviet.— 10.  Davors.- 11.  Donne. — 13.  Drajton.— 13.  Dniouiiond.— 
hz.— 16.  FtUgeffrey.— 16.  Fletcher, Gilet.— 17.  Fletcher.  Pbineas.— 18.  Gascoigne— 19.  Oreena. 
aB.— 91.  Ilanngton.— 39.  Jonw)n.— 33.  Lodge.— 94.  Bfariowe.— 96.  Manton.— 96.  Niceolfl.— 


U.— 98.  Sackville.— 99.  Southwell.— 30.  Spenser.— 31.  Stirling.— 98.  Sydney.— 88.  Sylvester. 
iirC«TiIle^36.  Tasser.-36.  Warner.— 37.  Watson.— 88.  Wi£>bie.--89.  Wrtther.-40.  Wot- 
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TABLE  OF  MINOR  MISCELLANEOUS  POETS, 

DURING  THE  AGE  OF  SHAKSPEARE. 


9C<  ALE  • 


9 


•  • 


«                 ^                  » 
I 

Aehete^,  TTkomoM,     *' A  most  UmeDtable  and  tragical  Hifttorle."  liino.     .       1576 

A  traoflatioD  from  a  Dovel  of  BandeUo.  .     | 

Andenon,  Jamet.  Ane  godly  trealis,  caill  the  first  and  second  cummiDg  of  Cbrist, 

with  the  tone  of  the  wiDtersnycht.  16ino.  Edin.  .         1595    I 

ifiuFmre,  T^omcw.  The  UnmasklDg  orafemiDlDeiMachiaYell.  4to.  1604     | 

ArmeMon,  Jame$,  Carolana,  that  is  to  say,  aPoeme  in  Honour  of  our  King,  Charles- 
James,  Queen  Anne,  and  Prince  Charles,  &c.  4to.  1614 
Arikingion^  Henry,  Principall  Points  of  Holy  Profession.  4to.  .  .  1607 
AMkCj  JanuM.  Elixabetha  Triumphans.  4to.  Blank  Verse.  1588 
AvaUj  Lemeke.  A  Commemoration  or  Dirge  of  bastarde  Edmonde  Boner.  8fo  1650 
DalnevtM^  Henry,  Confession  of  Faith,  conleiuing  how  the  troubled  man  should  seeke 
refuge  at  his  God.  12roo.  Edin.  ....  1584 
Bam^lde,  Richard.  Cynthia  with  certeyne  Sonnettes  and  the  Legend  of  Casaawlra. 

1504 

The  Affectionate  Shepherd.  16mo.  f         ....         1505 

The  Encomion  of  I^dy  Pecunia.  4to.        ....         1508 

BameM,  Bamabe.  Parthenophil  and  Parthenope.  Sonnettes,  Madrigales,  Elegies  and 

Odes.       .......         1503 

A  Divine  Centurie  of  Spirituall  Sonnettes.  t  •  1505 

Battard,  Tkomcu.  Chrestoleros.  Seven  Books  of  Epigrams.  8vo.  $  1505 

Batman,  Stephen,  The  Travayled  Pylgrime.  4lo.  1560 

Beverley^  Peter.     The  History  of  Ariodanlo  and  Jeneura.    8to.   Sd  edit.    From 

Arioslo.  ......  1600     | 

Bieston,  Roger.     The  Bayle  and  Snare  of  Fortune.  Folio,  ten  leaves.    No  date,  tt 
Blenerhatiet,  ThomoM.  The  Secoiide  Part  of  the  IVIirrour  fur  Magistrates.  4to.    1578     ] 
Boucher^  Arthur.    A  Fable  of  il^sop  Versified.   8vo.    .  1566 

Bourman,  Nirhoiat.  A  Frivndellc  Well  Wishinge  to  such  as  endure.  A  Ballad.  1581 
Bradthair,  Thonuu.     The  Shepherd's  Starre.    4(o.   .  1501 

Brathwayte,  Richard.  The  Oolden  Fleece,  with  other  poems.  Sm.  8vo.  .  1611     I 

The  Poets  Willow,  or  the  Passionate  Shepherd.  8vo.  1614     | 

f  **  Here,  through  the  course  of  twenty  sonnets,  not  inelegant,  and  which  were  •zeccduigly 

poetbewailn  hit  UBsuccemful  love  for  a  tK>autifiil  youth,  by  the  nam**  of  Ganymede,  ia  a 

nKMt  tender  jmuioD,  yet  with  pn»fiiMionfi  of  the  eha»U*iit  affection.**  Wartom't  Hisi.  vol   iii.  p.  6M 
wa«  the  faMhion,  at  thui  period^  to  imitate  the  Recond  ECclogue  of  Virgil. 

X  llie  Sonnets  of  Barnen,  which  arc  written  in  utricl  adherence  to  the  recurring  riaianflktl 
•chw»l,  frequently  po«ietii  no  inconsiderable  beautii*ii.    The  Sonnet  on  Content,  srlrclcd  bf  Mr. 
(V'll.  iL  p.  78),  from  Parthen<>phil,  is  highly  pIcaAiug  and  harmrHiiouH,  and  at  least  twenty  <if  hisciri 
maf  be  pronounced,  both  iu  imagery  and  versificaticMi,  above  mediocrity. 

9  Khepiwrd,  in  his  PoemM,  1651,  remarks  that  "none  in  Endaud,  save  Bastard  and  Harinylai, 
divul^.  d  ( pigranis  worth  notice.**  A  beautiful  specimen  of  his  Epigrams  is  giteo  by  Mr.  i^ri,  ia  **€« 
l^iteraria.**  vol.  iv.  p.  375. 

tt  To  this  poet, Sash  dedicated  hit  ^Strange  Newet,**  &c.  1593,  in  the  tubMquntt  eurioas 
the  moat  0(>pious  canninist  oftour  tine,  and  famous  persecutor  of  Priscian,  his  Tsrie  friwi 
/iVyM.**— Vide  AiisoN,  p.  131.  note. 
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ido  for  the  Divell.  Epigrantf  and  Salyret.  8yo.  .     IA1& 

MW.  The  Courte  of  Venus  Morallied.  1507 

idSoDDeltct.  1M7 

Mtmtiand.    A  Briefe  DUcoune  of  the  Lyfe  and  Death  of  the  late  Right 
■d  HoDooraUe  Sir  William  Pawlet,  KnigbL  .     1671     |  •• 

miaff.  Certayne  Veraes  in  the  time  of  his  lm|MrliODmeot,  the  day  before 
ithe.    Norwich.  .....     1670 

igicpher.  Elegy  on  Prince  Henry.  .     lOlS 

Dedicated  to  Wm  Browne,  f      •  1014     | 

odmtick.  The  .Mourning  Mutes  of  Lod.  Bryskett  upon  the  deathe  of  the 
« Sir  Philip  Sydney,  linight.  ^        .  .     1 687  •  | 

trge.  Aa^? ic  IIoXvrrfl^«ve(.  An  Edog  treating  of  Crownes,  and  of  Gar- 
id  to  wtiom  of  right  they  appertaine.  4lo.  •  1006*1 
korci.     **  Godfrey  of  Bnlloigne,  or  the  Reco? erie  of  Hierosalem.'*    First 
antes  translated  from  Tasso.  First  edition,  no  date.  Second,  4to.  .  1504     |* 
Jckn,     A  Sorrowfull  Song  for  sinfull  soules.    8vo.                          1680 
fbert     **  Loves  Martyr,  or  Rosalins  Complaint.'*    From  the  Italian  of 
ito  CcElUno.    **  With  the  true  Legend  of  famous  King  Arthur."  S  1601     |« 
vy.     The  Pope's  pitiful  Lamentation  for  the  death  of  his  deere  darling 
lan  of  Austria.     4to.       .....     1578 

mat  of  Fancy."    Consisting  of  apothegmes,  histories,  songs,  sonnets  and 
ns.   4to.  .  ,  .    1570 

11  Ditty  or  sorowful  sonet  of  the  Lord  Darly,  some  time  King  of 

1570     I 
mif.    Beawtie  Dishonoured,  written  under  the  title  of  Shore's  Wife.  4to. 

1508 

ad  Cepbaios.  tt  >  .     1608     |« 

fmocA.    A  Briefe  of  the  Bible's  History ;  Drawne  flrit  into  English  poesy. 

^in.  ......     1500     !•«« 

SAmjf.     LoYes  Owie ;  an  idle  conceited  Dialogue  betwene  Love  and  an 
■an.     4to.       ......     1505 

Fortune.     4to.  .....      1500     |«« 

TkrnnoM.     A  Prayer  to  Dannyell.  1570 

Her.  An  Armor  of  Proofe,  brought  from  the  Tower  of  David.     4to.  1600 
all  Song.    4to.  .....     1500 

inbetk.     Ane  Godly  Dream.    4to.    Edin.  .  .     1008     | 

Callha-poetarum,  or  the  Bumble  Bee,  410.  1600 

Mtiie.     Ane  Brief  Commendation  of  Uprichtnes,  &c.  in  Inglis  Meter. 

.  .  .  .  .  •  .1  o  f  <p 

itl  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  two  worthye  Chritllans.     In  English  Meter. 

.     1505 
N.  The  Scoorgeof  Folly.  Consisting  of  salyrlcallEpigramms,  etc.  8to.  1011 

Heavn  on  Earth.  .....     1605 

■OS.    The  Discovery  of  the  Little  World,  with  the  government  thereof. 

•     1008 
ei  Sacrifice ;  or  Divine  Meditations.     If  mo.  .1018 

llgrimage  (by  Poeticall  Eisaies),  through  a  World  of  amorous  SonneU, 
o*^t  10 

•eeoant  of  this  author,  lee  Britiih  BiUiogmpher ,  No.  VIII.  p.  836.  In  this,  aa  in  other  ia- 
fm  oaly  inserted  the  pieces  published  durins  the  life  of  Shakspeare. 

eet  by  this  writer,  entitled  *^  The  Mouroing  Mum!  of  Thestylis."  and  **  A  Pastorall  Aeglonc 
dh  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney ,"  have  been  inserted  in  Spenser's  Works  (Todd*s  edit.  vol.  viiL  p.  06. 
probably  form  the  contents  of  ''The  Mourning  Muses."  He  is  described  by  Spenser  aa  a 
EBlle  wit  and  daintie  sweet  device,"  and  if,  as  Ritson  asserts  (BihIiogFanh.  Poet.  p.  146),  ^  we 
t  Boch  that  has  descended  to  us  of  the  incomparable  **  Faery  Queen,''  to  this  poet,  we  are 
tbiors  indeed. 

f  poems  bv  Chester,  are  added  on  the  first  subject,  which,  he  tells  us,  "  allegnricany  shadows 
lore,  in  the  constant  fate  of  the  pbceniz  and  tiirtle,'*  poems  by  Shakspcare,  Jonson,  Maritnn, 
d  olhcfs.— Vide  AtfoMi,  p   160 
Maarfcsr-**  This  is  probably  the  poem  alluded  to  m  the  Midsummar-Nifht*t  Oreaai  >-~ 

**  Not  Shafalus  to  Procnis  was  to  true. 
As  Shafalus  to  Procnis,  1  to  you.**  Page  170. 

Han  Pilgrimaga  waa  written  before  1611,  is  endsat  from  iu  bting  aOmicd  to  a  his  ^^  Soourg* 
ruentDrs  :**  aaaezed  lo  the  **  Soonrgc  of  FoUy,**  priatad  m  thaa  year. 
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A  Select  Second  Husband  for  Sir  Thoi.  Overburie'i  Wife.     Small  8to.    .     1«U 
Mirum  in  Modum.  f      .  •     I^M    |«« 

Davison,  Francis.   )    Sonnelf,  Odei,  Elegies,  Madrigals,  and  Epigrant,  b|  Fna- 
Dasison,  Walter,    )   cii  and  Walter  DaTison,  brethren.    ISoio.  X  IMt  •) 

Delone,  Thmuu.   Strange  Histories,  or  songet  and  sonnets  ofkloget,  |»rlBeei,  diAfi, 

lords,  ladyes,  kniglits,  and  gentlemen :  etc.    4to.   S  .     Iftlf    N 

Dfrricke,  John.     The  Image  of  Irclande.     4to.  •  •     lUl    |« 

Dotrricke^  jtm.     The  French  Historic.     4to.  •  .  .      IMt 

Drant,  Tkamas.     A  Medicinable  Morally  that  is,  the  two  bookes  of  Horact  bb  sa- 
tyres,  englyshed,  etc.   4to.         .....     l&M 

Horace  his  Arte  of  Poetrie,  pistles,  and  satyres,  englished.    4to.  .     1567 

Oreg.  Nazianzen,  his  epigrammes,  and  spirituall  sentences.     8to.  tt  ^^^    I* 

Kdirardes,  C.     The  Mansion  of  Myrthe  ....     ISBl 

Etdertan,  William,     Elderton's  Solace  in  tyme  of  his  sickneu,  cootaynlBg  soMirie 
Sonets  upon  many  pithe  parables.  ....     1S7B    |« 

Various  Ballads  from  1560  to.  :^t  .     15M    |« 

Elviden,  Edmond.     The  Closet  of  Counselles.    Translated  and  eollccled  out  of  diveis 
aucthors  into  English  terse.    8vo.  ....     156B 

The  History  or  Pisislratus  and  Catanea.    ISmo. 
Evans,  Lewes.    The  Fyrste  twoo  Satars  or  Poyscs  of  Grace.  •     1M4 

Evans,  WiUiam.     Thamesiades,  or  ChastiUes  Triumph.     8vo.  SS  •     1*^  *  I 

Femur,  Dudley.     The  Song  of  Songs.     Translated  out  of  the  Hebnie  into  Englbke 
Meeter.     8vo.  ......     I&87 

Fennor,  WiUiam.     Fennor's  Descriptions.  4to.  ftt  •     >•*•    I* 

Ferrers,  Oeorge.    Legends  of  Dame  Eleanor  Cobham  and  Hnmfrey  Plantagcocl— 
in  the  Myrrour  for  Magistrates,  ....     1578    |« 

Fetherstane,  Ckristopker.     The  Lamentations  of  Jeremie,  in  prose  and  oMeler,  with 
apt  notes  to  singe  them  withall.    8yo.       ....     1587 

Fleming,  A^akam.     The  Bucolikes  of  P.  Virgllios  Maro,  with  alphabelicall  aoDO- 
tations.  •  .  .     1575     |* 

The  Ueorgiks  or  Rural  Is :  conteyning  four  books.     4to.  1589     |« 

FMeker,  Robert.     An  Epitaph  or  briefc  Lamentation  for  the  late  Queenc.     4lo. 

1603 
Frounce,  Abraham.     The  lamentation  of  Amintas  for  the  death  of  Phlllis :  para- 
ph rastically  translated  out  of  Latine  into  English  hexameters.     410.  1588     l« 
* '  The  Arcadian  Kheloricke. "     Verse  and  Prose.  8vo.  1 588     |  • 
The  Countess  of  Pembroke's  Emanuel.  Conteining  the  nativity,  passion,  barial. 
and  resurrection  of  Christ:  togeather  with  certaine  psalmes  of  David.  4to.  1501     |* 

t  Bdtidc  thene  productioiu  here  enumerated.  D&TieR  publiwhed,  in  I617«  **  Wiu  BrdlaB,**  8to. c«tf 
ing  not  letu  than  400  Enigramii,  and  about  80  Epitaphs.  This  writer  unuaUy  dt^|[iiait^l  himtHf  by  ihii 
of  J(>hn  Davies  of  Hereford.— He  alto  wrote  "*■  The  llolj  Rood,  or  C  hrivl'M  ('roMse .**  1600. 

%  These  poetical  brothers  published  their  poems  with  the  above  title,  in  a  «aluabl«  CoOsdii 
Metrical  Miscellanies,  called  "A  Poetical  Rapsodic,**  1009,  which  will  be  ncMicvd  hcreafirf.  T^ 
introduced  in  the  Table  as  being  the  princifial  contributors,  and  as  distingui*bing  their  pieces  Ifl 
parate  title  or  division. 

§  This  writer  was  the  roost  popuhu  ballad-maker  of  his  dajr :  he  wa«  by  trade  a  ailk-wcaf  ec,  flrf 
compiler  of  various  Garlands,  uiidvr  the  titles  of  "*  The  Garland  of  Good  Will ;"  **The  GarUisd  of  M| 
&c.  Nash,  in  bis  **  Have  with  you  to  Saffroo-Waldcn,*'  1696,  says,  that  **  hi*  mute  from  tbr  frsi  |«l 
forth,  hath  stood  at  livery  at  an  alehouse  wispe,  never  exceeding  a  penn^r  a  quart  day  nnr  aiflN ;  o^ 
dvere  yeare,  together  with  the  silencing  of  his  looms,  scarce  that ;  he  bcmg  c«iastraiiied  to  bciakt  li 
to  carded  ale :  whence  it  proceedeth,  that  since  **  Candlemas,**  or  hU  ji^:fe  of  **  Joha  Cor  the  tJmi 
one  merrie  dittie  will  come  from  him,  but "  I1ic  thunder-bolt  against  kwearvrs,  Re|N.-nt  BagfaaA.  i^ 
and  ''IMie  strange  judgemenU  of  G(n1.*  ** 

ft  Dnint  was  a  copious  Latin  Poet,  having  published  two  miscellanies  under  the  titles  of  ^SyHa** 
^Poemata  Varia." 

iX  A  quotation  from  one  of  the  stmgs  or  ballads  of  this  drunken  rhymer,  is  to  hm  UnaaA  m 
abcrat  Nothing,**  conmeneing 

^  The  god  of  love. 
That  siu  above.** 

4tS.    . 
known 

**"Jx?!K?-"*  ■*?"•  P'«**ing  poetical  pictures. 

ttt  This  thin  volume  or  09  leaTes.  consist*  of  seven  n<M-tical  speei-hes  **  snokm  befcfv  Ar  fill 
QuevM  most  excellent  .MajesUe,  the  Prince  his  highncsse,  and  the  Udy  Rlirabetb'a  OrMr.* 
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eiM  of  Pembroke'!  Ivychurch.    Contelniog  the  alleetloiiate  life,  and  un* 
B  deith  of  Phillls  tnd  AmynUs.  4to.  •  .     1&91     | » 

I  Part  of  tiie  CoooteMe  of  Pembroke's  Ifydmrcb :  enllUed:  Amintas 
lo.  ......     1599 

;•  Ethiopia.  8T0.t       .....     1&91 

iwwat.  Rub  and  a  Great  Catt:  and  Runne  and  a  Great  Cast.  The 
bowle.    In  900  Epigrams.  4to.  t  1614     | 

MBt.  The  Flower  of  Faroe.  Contelning  the  bright  Renowne,  and  most 
e  raigne  of  King  Henry  the  Yiy.  4to.  .  1575      •* 

m.     Pyramus  and  Thisbe.  $        .  .     1597  « 

dHPfi.  Linsl-Woolsie:  or  Two  Centuries  of  Epigrammes.  19mo.'i't  16IS      *«•*• 
Mtitf.     The  Tragicall  History  of  two  English  Lovers.  9to.        .     1565 
mpkrey.     A  Posie  of  Gilloflowers,  eche  differing  from  other  in  eolonr 
ar,  yet  ail  sweete.  4to.  ....     1580  *| 

4Mr.  The  iv.  Bookes  of  P.  Ovidius  Naso,  entytuied  Metamorphosis,  a 
cry  pieasaunt  and  delectable.  4lo.  .  •     1567  «| 

oAy.  The  Zodiake  of  Life,  written  by  the  godly  and  learned  poet  Mar- 
aMingenius  Stellatus,  wherein  are  conteyned  twelve  bookes.  Newly  trans- 
lo  English  Verse.  4to.  ....     1565     | 

h  Kiogdome,  or  relgne  of  Antichrist.  Written  in  Latine  Terse  by  Thomas 
rgns,  and  Englyshed  by  Bamaby  Googe.  4to,  t^  •     1570     | 

brow  of  the  Gowte:  written  in  Latin  verse,  by  Chr.  Balista,  translated  by 

ko.  SS  •  •  •  •  •     1577 

riek,  TheFamousHistoryoftheValiantBroce,  in  heroic  verse.  4to.  1615 

Artkur.  The  Olympian  Catastrophe,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the 
foicall  Lord  Henry,  late  illustrious  Prince  of  Wales,  ete.    By  Sir  Arthur 

Knight,  ttt    ......     1619 

karsalla,  containing  the  Cir  11  Warres  between  C«sar  and  Pompey.  Written 
Be  Heroicall  Verse  by  M.  Annsus  Lucanus.     Translated  into  English 
y  Sir  Arthur  Gorges,  Knight.  ....     1614 

iftrn.    Speculum  Humanum.     In  stanzas  of  eleven  lines,  t^  1580 

■.     His  Garden :  pleasant  to  the  eare  and  dellghtftil  to  the  reader,  if  he 
ot  the  scent  of  the  floures.  4to.  SSS  *  .  •     1&77 

MMU.  A  Poet's  Vision  and  a  Prince's  Glorie.  4lo.  .     160S 

moi.    The  true  and  perfect  Newes  of  the  woorthy  and  valiaunt  exploytes, 
led  and  doone  by  that  valiant  knight  Syr  Fraunds  Drake.    4to.  .     1587 
-  Falke,     Poems,  viz. 
I  colleclioo  of  109  songs.  .... 

eof  Human  Learning,  in  150  stanzas. 

ae  and  Honour,  in  86  stanzas.        .... 

B  of  Wars,  in  68  stanzas.  .... 

akio  pabliilied  b  a  work  of  hit,  entitled  ^'Tbe  lawyers  Logioke,'*  1588,  an  beuuneier 
rfifii  Alexis.  Hit  affectatioa  of  Latia  metreg  has  coudemoed  him  lo  oblivion,  for  as  PhiNipa 
;a«  "they  neither  become  tlie  English,  nor  any  otiier  modem  iaBguage.**— JBoKI.  apmd 


db  OS  (Ath.  OzoB.  Tol.  i.  p.  398),  that  Freeman  was  held  ia  esteem  bjr  Douie,  Dauiel, 
d  Shakspeare ;  and  lo  these  poets,  and  lo  Spenser,  be  has  addressed  epigrams.    For  au- 
■SBS  of  Uiis  poet,  see  Wartoa,  toI.  iv.  EUis,  and  Park  in  Censura  Ut  toL  iv.  p.  199. 
m  was  afterwards  annexed  lo  Greene's  "  History  of  Arbasto,**  1617,  where  it  is  termed 
tmJ*    It  was  reprinted  in  16:26.    On  Greened  authority,  I  have  ranked  it  heyood  me- 

ietkm  which  consists,  obserres  Mr.  Park,  **of  the  saddest  trash  that  ever  assumed  the  name 

bpish  Kingdoone  "  coosista  of  four  books,  of  which  the  last  contains  a  carious  and  intefcet- 
M  of  feasts,  holidays,  and  Christmas  gaaies ;  including,  of  course,  omny  of  the  customs,  and 
e  amusements  of  the  period  in  which  it  was  written. 

I  these  works  Googe  published  in  1563,  **  £gkip.  Epiuphs,  and  SooaeU.'*  19mo. 
^ooi  ia  manuscript,  of  considerable  leokth,  together  with  some  Sonnets,  preserved  amongst 
msufii  of  a  simdar  nature,  which  belooged  to  the  hOe  Duke  of  Briogewaler,  and  bow 
t  Marquis  of  Staflbrd."— Todd*s  Spenser,  vol.  i.  p.  87. 

Mitm  was  printed,  says  Ritson,  at  the  end  of  Kenton's  **  Mirror  of  maaTs  UIb,**  1660.  Gosaon 

hate  in  consequence  of  the  celebrfty  attributed  to  him  bj  Wood,  who  declares,  that  **  for 

I  pamiiag  of  oastorals,  he  was  ranked  with  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Tho.  Chaloner,  Edm.  Speaser, 

fanis  the  second  part  of  a  work  bjr  the  same  writer,  called  '*The  GoMca  Aphroditis,''  and 
I  pieces,  four  of  which  are  ia  prose. 
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Remains,  cooslsling  of  potltieal  and  philosophical  poems.  I 

'    Poems  in  England's  Helicon,  f      .  •  IMO    | 

Origin,  B,     *'  Fidessa,  more  chaste  than  kinde.**    A  collection  of  amatory  mhwcis. 

12nio«  .......     1&96 

Griffith,   William.     The  Epitaph  of  the  worthie  Knight  Sir  Henry  Sidacy.  LoN 

President  of  Wales.     Small  8vo.  .  .     IMI     | 

Grove,  Matthew,     The  nyost  famous  and  tragical  historie  of  Pelops  and  Hippodamla. 

Whereunto  are  adjoyned  sundrie  pleasant  devises,  epigrams,  sooges,  and  smi- 

netles.    8vo.  .....  1M7 

Grymestan,  Elisabeth.     Miscellanea — Meditations— Memoratives.  i  1604     | 

Hake,  Edteard,     A  Commemoration  of  the  most  prosperous  and  peaceable  raigae  of 

our  gratioas  end  dcere  soveraigne  lady  Elizabeth.     8yo.        .  lft7S    I 

A  Touchstone  for  the  time  present,  etc.  ISmo.  1&74    | 

Of  Gold's  Kingdom  and  this  unhelping  age,  described  in  sundry  pocmt.     4io. 

1604 
Hall,  AHhwr.     **Ten  Books  of  Homer's  Iliades."    Translated  from  the  FreMh  of 

Hugues  Salel.    4to.  S  .     15HI     | 

Hall,  John.     The  Courte  of  Vertue,  contayning  many  holy  or  spreUiall  sooget,  son- 

nettes,  psalms,  balletts,  and  shorte  sentences,  etc.    16mo.  I56& 

Harbert,  Sir  William,     Sidney,  or  Raripenthes,  briefely  shadowing  out  the  rare  and 

never-ending  laudes  of  that  most  honorable  and  praise-worthy  gent.     Sir  Philip 

Sidney,  knight.     4to.  .....     i&86 

Harbert,  William,    A  Prophesie  of  Cadwallader,  last  King  of  the  Britainet,  etc.  4io. 

1604     1 
Harvey,  Gabriel,     Four  Inters  and  Certaine  Sonnets,   ft  1462     {< 

Haftet,  Edfvard.     Trayterons  Percyes  and  Catesbyes  Prosopopeia.     4to.  1600 

Heath,  John,     Two  Centuries  of  Epigrammes.     Kmo.  1610     | 

Herbert,  Mary,    A  Dialogue  betweene  two  Shepheards,  in  praise  of  Astrea.  by  ibe 

Coontesse  of  Pembroke.  ^^       .  1662     I 

Heywood,  Jatper,     Various  Poems  and  Devises.  SS      •  1^1%     \ 

Heywood,  Thomat,     Troia  Britanica :  or,  Great  Britaine*s  Troy.    A  Poem,  devlded 

into  1 7  severall  Cantons,  etc.   ttt  .  ,  .  •     1600    | 

Higgins,  John,     The  First  Part  of  the  Mirour  of  Magistrates,  contayning  Ibe  fiilleft  of 

the  first  infortunate  IVinces  of  this  Landc :  from  the  comming  of  Brute  to  Ibe 

incarnation  of  our  Saviour,  etc.  4lo.  iXi  ISIS     | 

Holland,  Robert,     The  Holie  Historie  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ's  na- 

tivltic,  life,  actes,  miracles,  doctrine,  death,  passion,  resurrection,  andaseeosioo. 

gathered  into  English  meeter,  etc.    Avo.  SSS  I  ^9-*     I 

Howell,  Thomas,     The  Arbor  of  Aroltie ;  wherein  is  comprised  pleasant  poems  and 

pretie  poesies.     I2mo.  fttt  .  .  •  -  •     1*68     | 

Thomas  Howell's  Demises  for  his  owne  exercise  and  bis  friend's  pleasuie.     4to. 

1581. 

t  Tliene  pieces,  wriUen  before  1690,  were  collected  in  hit  Works,  folio,  I63S,  mad  ia 
1070.    8fo. 


•  • 


i  Vide  Bdoe'H  Aneecfotei,  vol.  it.  p.  109. 
J  War  • 


^arton  obNerves.  that  **  thin  traiiHlation  hat  no  other  merit  than  that  of  being  the  6rtt 
of  ~a  part  of  the  Iliad  ia  an  t^gliwh  drem.** — Vol.  iii.  p.  440. 

-j-f  Betide  thene  Honnett,  amounting  to  twonty-three,  Harvey  wat  the  introducer  of  IW  ■■■ 
atteifi|>tt  to  imitate  the  i^tin  metret,  and  t>oatts  in  thia  publicatioa  of  being  tJk;  lirvt  who  tili 
Enslinh  beiametem. 

U  The  celebrated  tiiiter  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney. 

$$  All  that  are  printed  of  thetc,  api>ear  in  the  ParadiNe  of  Daintte  Deviiet,  of  the  date  mamtwA 
bad  previoutly  trantiated  three  trag«^^le«  from  Seneca,  and  died  in  169S. 

ttf  A  writer  known  to  greater  advantage  by  bit  **  Hierarchic  of  the  BIctacd  Aagcla,*  faiiow  H 
work  of  nng itlar  curiosity  and  much  amutement. 

^\  Hi^int  termed  thit  the  firat  pari,  merely  in  reference  to  the  eollectioa  by  Baldwia  laliBiLi 
e<mimencmg  at  a  much  later  period,  wat  afterwardt  calltKl  **the  last  part.**  Hiniat^  rahbcadi 
1675,  contain*  17  l.«egenda  from  Albanact  to  Irenglat ;  but  in  1587  be  edited  aa  e«UtiiMi  cH  the  Ml 
iocliadittg  Baldwin**  part,  and  with  the  addition  of  S4  Ix^gends  of  hit  own  conpoaitioa,  whiA  a 
forward  hit  department  to  the  death  of  Caracalla. 

Ml  In  the  Dedication  of  tbit  work,  the  ftuihiooable  reading  of  the  timet  it  thut  rfnroti«iiid  !  Ww 
ia  tiiraedayt  delif ht  daintj  earet,  and  fine  filed  phnmct  to  fit  Nome  fantaty't.  that  nft  bonk  cscf|rt  ild 
with  the  one  or  tlie  other,  or  both  of  thete,  it  bnM>ked  riTthem.  Some  read '  Oaacnyae,*  9ame *OHi 
MMBe  pralie  the  *  Palace  of  Pleature,'  and  the  like,  whercoii  they  be*t(»w  whole  daya.  yea,  Mati 
montht  and  yeart,  that  tcarce  liettow  iMie  miiiuU-  on  the  llible,  albeit  the  work  of  i3«id  " 


tttt  l''or  tperiawna  of  thit  volume,  which  it  tappoted  to  be  mique,  tee  Brit^  Bihlingrapbiff,  V 


siiakspbarb  and  his  times. 

,  W&liam.    The  Tragtcall  and  lamentable  Htolorie  of  two  faythfkill  mates, 
K  fcynge  of  Thrachyne,  and  Alcione  hit  Wife.     .  •     1569 

TXmiuu.    The  Historie  of  Jodilh  in  forme  of  a  Poeme.    Translated  from 
Bartas.    8fo.        ......     1&84     |* 

lexander,     Hymnes,  or  Sacred  Songes,  wherein  the  right  Use  of  Poesie 
be  espied.     Edln.    4to.     .....     1599     |*« 

Witham,     A  Hyve  ftiii  of  Hannye,  contayning  the  firste  booi^e  of  Moses 
d  Genesis,  4to.  .....     1578 

idfail  of  Honisucltles.  .....     1578 

Sobs  of  a  Sorrowtbll  Soulefor  Sione,  etc.  etc.  94to.  1585 

Bkhard.     The  BaUie  of  Floddon  in  nine  BU. .  .1564 

hflmaf.     A  Discoars  of  the  present  troobles  in  Fraunce,  and  miseries  of  this 
,  compyled  by  Peter  Roosard,  gentilman  of  Vandome; — transiated  by  Thomas 
ry,  gentilman.     4to.  .....     1568 

Bdttard.     The  Notable  Hyslory  of  two  Faithfull  Lovers,  named  Alfagus 

Arcbelaos.     Wbearin  is  declared  the  true  figure  of  amytie  and  freyndsbip. 

••••...     1574 

Rkkard,     The  Nine  Worthies  of  London.    4to.  ,  .1592 

um  I^cbryros,  in  a  sad  passion,  compiayning  the  death  of  our  late  Queene 
itietb.     410.  .  leos 

hmmd.     Poems  on  Chemistry,  and  on  the  Philosophers  Stone,  f    .     1591     |«« 
VUiiam.     A  Dulifbll  Invective  against  the  moste  haynous  treasons  of  Bal- 
and  Bablngton.  etc.    4lo.  .....     1587 

Tfmoih^.     ''Flowers  of  Epigrammes,  out  of  sundrle  the  most  singular  au- 
I,  as  wellauncient  as  late  writers."  To  which,  as  a  second  part,  are  added 
»  by  Timothie  Kendal,  devised  and  written  (for  the  moste  part)  at  sundrle 
■•  in  his  yong  and  lender  age.     16mo.  t  •  1577 

tomoff.     An  Epitaph  on  the  life  and  death  of  D.  Boner,  sometime  unworthy 
op  of  London,  etc.    8vo.     .....     1569 

re  to  the  most  heretical  and  trayterous  papistical  bif,  east  in  the  streets  of 
bampton,  etc.      ......     1570 

f amice.     The  Blessednes  of  Brjtaine,    or  a  celebration  of  the  Queene*s 
day,  etc.  4lo.  1587 

SVr  WitUam,  The  Teares  or  LamenUtions  of  a  Sorrowfoll  Soule.  4to.  161S 
kriitopker.     Queene  Elizabeth's  Teares ;  or  Her  resolute  bearing  the  Chris- 
Crosse,    etc.   4lo.  ,  .  .  .  .     1607 

UcAonf.     The  Fountalne  of  Ancient  Fiction.    Wherein  is  lively  depictured 
Images  and  Statues  of  the  Gods  of  the  Ancients,  etc     Done  out  of  Italian 
English.     Verse  and  Prose.     4to.  .  1599 

^iiam.     Babilon,  a  part  of  the  seconde  weeke  of  Guillaume  de  Saluste 
Snear  du  Bartas,  with  the  Commentarie,  and  marginali  notes  of  S.  G.  S. 

1596       *• 
looyes  of  Bartas,  with  the  commentarye  of  S.  G.  S.  S    •  1507      «* 

9dmnek,    The  Pilgrimage  of  Queenes.  ft         •  157S 

:  or  the  triumphant  feast  for  the  fifth  of  August .  1607 

cy.     The  Booke  of  Ecclesiastes ;  and  Sundry  Christian  Passions,  contained 
ro  hundred  Sonnets.  4to.  H  ,  .  ,  ,     1597     |*«* 

lemoff.     A  Dialogue  between  Custome  and  Veritie,  concerning  the  use  and 
e  of  dauncing  and  miostrelsie.     8vo.  1581 

J0kn,     The  Holie  Historie  of  King  David.     4to.         .  .     1579 

,  Gervate,    The  Poem  of  Poems,  or  Sion's  Muse,  contayning  the  divine 
of  king  Saloman,  devided  into  eight  eclogues.     8vo.  1595     | 

id  k  Adunolc  H  **  Theatram  Chemicam  Br'itamiiciiiii.'* 

m  lb*  only  piece  above  mediocrity  in  Kendall's  Epigram  it  tliat,  entitled  ^  Martial  to  luniself,  ^ 

iMider  as  very  happily  rendered. 

■  aceoont  of  this  suihor,  and  of  a  poem  of  his  printed  in  16S1,  see  Wood's  Fbsti,  vol.  i. 

md  Ccnsarm  Literaria,  vol.  i.  p.  391. 

mi  ia  Aleiandrines,  printed  at  the  end  of  the  f  rst  edition  of  his  ^'Pilgrimage  of  Prineet.'' 

M  SonneU  are  followed  by  100.  entided  **  Sundry  alTeetionaic  Sonets  of  a  fecting  conscieoee  ;** 

cd  **  An  Introduction  to  peculiar  prayers,**  and  by  60,  termed  **  Sonnets  of  the  Author  to 

m  ''The  Return  from  PanMstus,**  Liok  is  thus,  not  undeservedly,  sentenced  to  oblivion  :— 

id  Hudsoa,  sleep  vou,  quiet  shavers,  among  tba  ahavinp  of  the  press,  and  let  your  liooks  lie 

I  nook  asMWgst  old  boots  and  sbocs :  so,  you  maf  avoid  my  fcMare.'**-JMWii/  Briiigk  Drtt- 

p.  49. 
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The  Mott  Honorable  Tragedy  of  Sir  Richard  QrenvUl  knight ;  a  heroick  pooa.  Sta. 

IMS    I 
•*  Devoreux,   Vertnes  Teari  for  the  losse  of  the  mott  Christian  King  Henry,  thM 
of  that  name,  king  of  Fraunce ;  and  the  untimely  death  of  the  moit  noble  Mi 
heroicall  gentleman,  Walter  Devoreui.*'    From  the  French  of  Madam  Owe 
uesne  Petau  Maulette.    4to.       .....     IWI  •{ 

The  Tears  of  the  Relofed,  or  the  Lamentation  of  St  John,  coBlalDing  IbednMh 
and  passion  of  Christ.     4(o.      .....     IMO    | 

Marie  Alagdalens  Lamentations  for  the  losse  of  her  Master  Jesot.     4lo.    .     UOI    | 
Ariosto's  Satyres.     4 to.  16M 

The  Famous  Whore,  or  Noble  Curtlzan,  conteining  the  iamenlabie  eonplaim  of 
Paulina,  the  famous  Roman  curtizan,  sometimes  Mrs.  unto  the  great  caidtaaU 
Hypolito,  of  Est.  4to.  .....     I6M     | 

Maxwell,  James.    The  Laudable  Life,  and  Deplorable  Death,  of  onr  lata  pecrleaic 
Prince  Henry,  etc.  4to.  .....     I6lt    | 

Middlelen,  ChriMtapMer,     The  Historic  of  Heaven,  containing  the  poetical  fidioBS  of 
all  the  starres  in  the  firmament.  4lo.         ....     1596 

The  Legend  of  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester.  4to.     .  .     1600 

Middleton,  JkomoM,     The  Wisdome  of  Solomon  paraphrased,  4to.  .     1597 

Mtmtgvmery,  Alexander.     The  Cherrie  and  the  Slae.f  Edin.  4to.  iS9S**| 

MuneoMier,  Richard,     Nopnia  Consolans,  or  a  comforting  complaint.      Latin  and 
English.  4to.  .....  .     166S     | 

Munday^  Anthony.     The  Mirrour  of  Mulabilitie.     Selected  out  of  the  tacred  Scrip- 
tures. 4to.  ......     1S79 

The  Pain  of  Pleasure.  4to.  .1580 

The  Foontayne  of  Fame.  .....     1590 

The  Sweet  Sobbes  and  Amorous  Complaints  of  Sheppardea  and  Nymphet  .     158S 

Monday's  Strangest  Adyenture  that  ever  happened.  4to.  .     1601 

Murray,  Datid.     *'  The  Tragicall  Death  of  Sophonisba  ;*'  in  seven  line  fttanias,  la 

which  is  added  Ccelia  :  containing  certaine  Sonets.  12mo,  %  1611  •  | 

Newton,  Thoma$.    Atropoion  Dellon :  or  the  Death  of  Delia,  with  the  teares  of  her 
fonerall.  4to.  .  .  .  .  .  .     160S     | 

A  Pleasant  New  History :  or,  a  firagrant  posle  made  of  three  flowers,  roaa,  rosalynd. 
and  rosemary.  S  ......     1604     | 

NiehoUmy  Samuel.     Acolastos,  his  after  wltte.  4to.        .  1600 

Nixon,  Anthony.     The  Christian  Navy,  wherein  is  playnely  described  the  perfect 

course  to  sayle  to  the  haven  of  happiness.  4to.  i60i 

Norden,  John.    The  Storehouse  of  Varieties,  an  elegiacall  poeme.  4to.  1601     | 

A  Pensive  Soules  Delight.  4 to.  •  .  1609 

The  Labyrinth  of  Man's  Life,  or  Vertues  Delyght,  andEnvie's  Opposite  ft  ^^^ 

1614     I 
Overhury^  Sir  Thomas.     A  Wife  :  now  the  Widdow  of  Sir  Tliomas  Overlnirye  : 
being  a  most  exquisite  and  singular  poem  of  theCholse  of  a  Wife.  4to:  4th  edition,  tt 

1614   •! 
Parkes,  William.     The  Curtaine-Drawer  of  the  World  :  or,  the  Cbamberlaliie  of  that 
great  Inne  of  Iniquity,  etc.  4to.  ....     1619  •) 


j*  It  ii  to  be  regrette«l  that  no  complete  edition  of  the  Worlu  of  Montgomery  Imm 
publiiihod.    Those  printed  b^  Foulit  ancf  Trie  to  1751  and  1754,  are  very  inprrfecl ;  but  mij^fli 
rendered  faithful  by  contulUnK  the  manuMcript  collection  of  Montfunery'ii  Poena,  prracmledlf  ll 
mond  to  the  UniventitT  of  iLdiiiburf  h. 

X  The  Sonnets  of  Murray  appeared  five  years  anterior  to  those  of  Drummond,  and  tboaab  aal  «|B 
the  effusioos  of  the  bard  of  liawthormlen,  are  yet  entitled  to  the  praise  of  tkilful  initnirlwa  vi 
quently  of  poetic  esprviisioo.  A  copy  is  now  seldom  to  he  OM^t  with ;  but  specimen*  ma«  be  fca 
Canpbeirs  **  History  of  Poetry  in  Scotland,**  and  in  **  Censura  Ldleraria,'*  toI.  i.  p.  374,  V^ 

f  This  poet,  who,  in  the  former  part  of  his  lif««  practised  as  a  phjMician.  at  Butley,  m  Ch 
Latin  poet  of  some  eminence,  and  one  of  the  translators  of  Seneca's  Traaeilies,  piihliibrd  m 

ff  For  a  specimen  of  this  poem,  see  Beloe*s  Anecdotes,  vol  ii.  p.  Itfl. 
.  iX  Though  mid  to  bt*  tliu  fourth  edition,  this  copy  is  siipposttl  by  Mr.  Neve  lo  be  really  fShm : 
■*9^  Few  poems  have  been  more  popular  than  Ovorbury's  **  Wife  ;**  owing  partly  to  the 
with  which  It  abounds,  and  partly  to  the  interi>sting  and  traffic  circumstances  which  mtt€immamM 
autbot'a  lato.  It  was  speedily  and  frequendy  imitated ;  in  1614.  appeared  ''The  liusfaaad.  A  li 
"pK*Md  in  a  compleat  man,*"  by  an  ammymous  wriU'r ;  in  1616 ;  "*  A  Select  Sccood  HinhMd  ■ 
u  '?^T^\*'^"''«'' ^^'if^***  bj  J»hn  Daviesof  Hereford;  in  1619,  *«  The  DescrijKkm  of  a  Gor^  « 
uL  u  T^u^S^^***'  ;  and  in  the  ume  year,  *"  A  Happy  Husband,  or  DireclioM  far  a  Mrndtoi 
bwjlato^b^  Patrick  Hammy.  These  pieces  are  inferior  to  tlicir  prototype,  whieh,  thni^  mtn"  ^ 
■nen  pofftaa  napimtioB,  b  written  with  elegance  and  pempicuity. 
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ry.    Tbe  Moate  Trap.    ContiHiDg  of  100  Epigrami.  4to.  1«06     | 

llw  Merrier:  coDtaining  three- score  and  oddeheadlesse epigrams,  etc.  4lo. 

1608 
t.**    CoDUining  160.  4to.  ....     1608 

llcQlofi :  or  Springes  for  Woodeoks.    Id  8  bookes.  I81110.  1618 

•hi.    The  Blost  Famouse  and  Worlhie  Historle  of  the  worth j  Lady 
ila,  eie.  8fo.  .....     1566 

bye  Historie  of  the  most  noble  and  valiaunt  knight  Plasidas,  etc.  8to. 

1566 
le  Historie  of  two  famous  princes  Astianax  and  Poiixona.  8yo.  1566 
Gopher.    Christenmas-Carrolles  1569 

mrjf.     Minenra  Britanoa,  or  a  Garden  of  Heroical  Devises.  4to.     1618  «| 
r.     A  Farewell,  entitaled  to  the  famous  and  fortunate  generalls  of  oar 
Ibrces :  Sir  John  Norris  and  Syr  Francis  Drake,  knights,  etc.   Whereanto 
ed  a  Ule  of  Troy.  4(o.  .     1589     |« 

A  describing  the  honourable  triumphs  at  tylt,  before  her  Majestie,  etc.  4to. 

1590  U 
ar  of  the  Garter:  dlsplaied  in  a  poeme  gratulatorle,  etc.  4to.  f  1598  | « 
laa  de  la.    The  Pleasant  Fable  of  Hermaphroditus  and  Salmads.  8yo. 

1565  « 
rie  of  John  Lord  Mandozze.     From  the  Spanish.  18mo.  %  1565      « 

im.    Sonnets  to  the  fairest  Cciia.  1594      *« 

ty.    The  Second  Part  of  the  LoYes  of  Hero  and  Leander,  etc.  4to. 

1598  U 
•der  and  Elanlra  the  faire  Lady  of  Brilaine,  etc.  4lo.  $  1599     | « 

qoasi  vivans,  Elizas  funerall,  etc.  4to.  1608 

ping  of  Runa wales.  ....     1603 

Times  Journey  to  seek  his  Daughter  Truth,  and  Truths  letter  to 
if  England's  eicellencie.  4to.  ....  1599 
u  A  Rare  and  Strange  Historical!  No  Yell  of  Cieomenea  and  Sophonisba, 
9d  Juliet ;  Yery  pleasant  to  reade.  8yo.  .  1577 

BMMralion  of  the  Right  Noble  and  Vertuous  Ladye  Margrit  Duglases  Good 
Coontes  of  Lennox,  etc  ....     1578     |« 

Uam.     A  Lamenlacion  of  Englande,  for  the  Right  ReYerent  Father  in 
fohn   Ivele,  Doctor  of  DiYinltie,  and  Blssbop  of  Sarisburle.     8yo. 

1571     |« 
iring  of  Wiuie  Conceighls,   4to.  ff  .     1584     |« 

The  Floures  of  Phiiosophie,  with  the  Pleasures  of  Poetrie  annexed  to 
le.  8yo.  it      .  .  1578     |« 

NOV.    The  Passionate  Poet,  with  a  description  of  the  Thracian  Ismarus, 
!.    4to.  ......     1601 

wiof.     A  Geliflower  or  swete  marygolde,  wherein  the  frutes  of  teranny 
r  befaolde.       ......     1569     |* 

erf.     A  Souldier*s  Wish  unto  his  Sovereign  Lord,  Ring  James.     4lo. 

1603 
•Mat.    Preiie  Pamphlets.     4to,  SS  •  •  •     1&78  « 

Oearge.     Partheniades.  ttt  >  •  .1579 

ho  win  afterwArds  be  noticed  m  a  dranatie  poet,  may  be  darned  with  Scofcgan,  Skeltoo, 
as  a  biiifboa  and  jester.    He  died  l>efore  1598,  and  his  **  Merrie  conceited  Jests  **  were 
10.  in  16*27. 

I  aaalysis  of  ''The  Historie  of  Ix>rd  Mandoite,**  has  been  gifen  in  the  Rritish  RibUo- 
X.  p.  683 ;  and  No.  XI.  p.  667.    Of  the  poetry  of  this  ? ciy  rare  f ersion,  little  laodatofy 

nrae  poem,  aaknown'to  Ritson,  the  reader  will  find  a  deseription  by  Mr.  Haslcwood  in  the 

papher.  No.  III.  p.  914. 

•  aia  BibUographia,  says,  that  no  one  eicept  Warton  appears  to  haTe  met  with  this  publiea- 

fimi  it,  however,  maj  be  found  in  the  Monthly  Miiror,  vol.  sir.  p.  17. 

lowcffs  are  the  production  of  tme  of  the  most  celebrated  acncnlturists  of  the  16th  eentaiy. 

the  **  Jewell  House  of  Art  and  Nature  ;*>  the  **  Paradise  of  Flora,  >*  the  «*  Garden  of  Eden,*" 

,  m  lus  poetical  capaciu,  they  prove,  as  Mr.  Park  remarks,  that  he  **  did  not  attain  to    a 

|NMnd  in  the  territory  01  Parnassus."*— Censura  Lit,  vol.  viiijp.  7. 

M  printed  in  the  ktter  part  of  the  miscellany,  entided  "  A  Gorgeoos  Gallery  of  GaDaat 


▼erses  in  honour  of  Elisabeth,  Patleaham  wrote  the  **  Ue  of  Great  Britain,"  a  little 
;  "  Elpiae,'*  an  eclogue ;  **  Minerra,"  an  bymn ;  nadilhrooghouthis*' Artoof  Potii0,'*are 
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Ranueu,  Laurtnee,  Ramiie's  Farewell  to  bU  Ute  lord  and  mastflr  Iterle  of  LeiCMMr. 

ISM 

Ranking,  William,     Seven  Satyret,  etc.  ....     IM6 

RaynoldM,  John,     Dolarey'i  PrimeroDe;  or  the  first  part  of  the  PaMionale  Heffstt, 

etc.     Written  by  a  Practitioner  In  Poetie  and  a  alraDger  anoBgrt  PO0U.    4to. 


^  I 

Riee,  Riekard.    An  Inveaive  against  vices  taken  for  vertue :  gathered  oat  oTlhe  Scrt^ 

tures,  etc.  8to.         ......     I&81 

Robiiuan,  Richard,     The  Rewarde  of  Wickednesse,  discoursing  the  snndrye  mm- 

strous  abuses  of  wicked  and  ungodly  Worldelings,  etc,    4to.  .  1S74    |*« 

A  byall  of  Dayly  Contemplacion,  or  divine  Exercise  of  the  Miod,  etc  Vcne  aod 

Prose,  t      •  •  •  •  **^    !•• 

RoUand,  John,     Ane  Treatise  caUit  the  Coart  of  Venus,  divMU  iDio  four  Boikct. 
Edin.     4to.  ......     1S7& 

The   Sevin  Seages,  translatit  out  of  Prois  tnto  Scottis  meiter.     Edin.    4io. 

1&7S     I 
BoiMe,  J.    The  Author's  Teares  upon  the  death  of  his  honorable  freende  Sir  William 
Sackvile,  knight  of  the  ordre  de  la  Colade  in  Fraanee :  soone  to  the  right  ho. 
the  lorde  Buckhurst  Anno  Dni  f  ....     1&9<  •! 

RauM^  FraneiB.     Thule,  or  Vertues  Historic.     In  two  books.     The  flrst  booke.  4io. 

IMIft 
Rowland,  Samuel,     1.  The  Betraying  of  Christ,  etc.  4  to.  .     IMS 

S.  The  Famous  History  of  Guy  Earle  of  Warwicke.    4to. 
S.  The  Lating  of  Humours  Blood  in  the  headvaine :  etc.  4to.  S  1600 

4.  Looke  to  it  for  ile  stabt>e  ye.  4to.         ....     1604 

5.  Democritus.  ......     1607 

6.  Humors  Looklng-Oiasse.     8vo.  ....     I60t^ 

7.  Hell  Broke  Loose,  etc.     4to.  .... 

8.  Doctor  Merrieman,  or  nothing  but  mirth.     4to.  I6O9 

9.  Martin  Markal,  beadle  of  Bridewell.     4to.  .  1610 

10.  The  Knave  of  Clubs,  or  *tis  merrie  when  Knaves  roeeC     4to.  1611 

11.  The  Knave  of  Hearts.     4to.  .... 

IS.  More  Knaves  Yet;  the  Knaves  of  Spades  and  Diamonds.     4to.  161 S 

13.  The  Melancholie  Knight.    4to.  ft       •  •     16IS 

14.  Tis  Merrie  when  Oossips  Meet;  newly  enlarged,  with  divers  songs.    4io.  11  *\ 
Sabir^  Franri$.     Pan  his  Pipe:   contemning  three  pastorall  Eglogues  in  Engly<hr 

heiAmeler;  with  other  delightfull  verses.     4to.  I59S  «! 

The  Fissher-mans  Tale :  of  the  famous  Acles,  Life  and  k>ve  of  Cassaoder  a  Qrei-iao 

Knight.     4to.  IS9&     | 

Ftora's  Fortune.  The  second  part  and  finishing  of  the  Fishemun's  Tate,  etc.  $$  1  SOS 


inU*ritpt*rM.'d  a  Dumbvr  of  \cfiH."«.  cpicnuns,  epitanht,  tranbktions.  initatifMn,  fcc.     Sir. 
pri4lied  a  copy  of  **  Parthooiadfii  *"  Ui  hi^  reprint  ol  **  The  Arte  of  EoglUb  Poeae,**  1811. 

t  Of  thitt  work,  oot  m«>Dtiim«d  hj  Rittoa,  an  arcnuDt  ha«  httm  givm  by  Mr  HaalrwondiaC 
Litrrana,  vol  i%.  p.  Ml.  The  **  Kwarde  of  Wiclicdnrwo  **  U  written  i«  the  iilan  iif  thr  **  Ifii 
!^lagi«trate«,**  and  wan  cunipoM*d  during  the  author**  ni^ht-watebe*  a«  one  of  the  tcatincb  cm^ 
guard  the  unfortunate  Mart  QuttMi  of  <ri»tA.  Kobintoo  m  suppowd  lu  be  author  ol  ^  TW  roHl 
of  liemidiw  and  Thelayr  lici>n«ed  in  1570. 

I  Kit«m  ftayv,  that  this  ix  **a  poem  in  16R  «iK-lino  stanian.  of  emuiderable  merit,  aadwil 
detectH :  a  4to.  MS.  in  the  pOftM»kiim  uf  Fraaci*  Duucc,  Eaq.**  —  Vide  Bihliogriapkm  f* 
p.  315. 

(  Several  eztrart«  from  thi«  work.   ctiOMitin^  of  leven  ntiret,  have  been  girco  by  W 
Pracmrat  of  \oL  IV.     See  alM>  Ceoitiira  IJieraria.  vol.  vi.  p.  877;  and  BrkieH  Adcv^ 
p.  196,  where  further  notice*  uf  thi«  medlej  may  be  (mnd.    It  went  through  nibteqocai 
and  1611. 


^  tt  t'uriou«  »perinena  from  this  puhbcatkm  have  bee*  (iven  by  Mr.  Haslewood  ia  ike  BffiL 
Now  X   p.  519. 

It  Otthi*  voluminou*  pamphleteer,  lie  more  piece*  are  nmncraled  by  RiiiKNi.  pabli«hc4  part 
1616.  ThtHigh  a  rapid  and  carrleM  writer,  he  ocr»»MMiaUy  eshihiu  ciMMderable  vigovr,  md  k 
tatinrvd  with  «pirit  the  manaen  and  MIie»  of  hi«  (irriod.  He  may  be  juklly  claimed  aa  muwm^ 
diocnty,  and  he  i«  theteftire  dettfoated  an  Mich  at  the  cioie  of  thi«  article. 

if  This  poem,  aad  the  Fisherman*  Tale,  are  wntten  in  blank  verve,  a  «peeie«  of  wwpi^ti^  i 
f»b»  had  bwfw  pnrcrvdrd  by  Surrey.  Gawoicne,  Turh«nine.  Kiche,  Peele,  liiggioa.  ~ 


Vallaaa«  Qneae,  Brelua.  Chapman,  Marlowe,  kc.  A  copinu*  analyui  of  lhe«e  piccca  han  hMB| 
Mr.  Hailrwaad  aa  No.  V.  of  the  BritiiJi  biMiocnph«T.  fnim  n.  48H  to  503^  bttt  ^ahm  m§ 
mir  Iht  vcniicaiiaa  of  Sabie  mcru  much  mibee :' hm  **  Pm,**  however,  eoaiaiM  aom*  \  1  illtf 
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The  Labirinlh  of  Liberty.  ....     1579 

immu,     Forlone*s  Fashion,  Pourtrayed  in  the  troables  of  the  Ladio  Eli- 
)ray,  wife  to  Edward  the  Fourth.     4to.  1613     |« 

ames.     Ceriayne  Poems  dedicated  to  the  queenes  moste  excellent  ma- 
8vo.  •  1576 

ik^njf,     Daiphantus,  or  the  Passions  of  Loye,    4to.     .  .1604 

y.     A  Briefe  Treatise  agayosi  ccrtaine  errors  of  the  Romish  Church. 

1570 
(u.     Four  Paradoxes :  of  Arte,  of  Lawe,  of  Warre,  of  Service.     Small 

.      1602      |«« 
u.    Pliylomythie,  or  Philomylhologie :  wherein  Oatlandish  Birds,  Beasts, 
ties  are  taught  to  spealie  true  English  plainely.  %  .  .     1616     | « 

A  Misticall  Devise  of  the  spirituall  and  godly  love  between  Christ  the 
and  the  Church  or  congregation.     Firste  made  by  the  wise  prince  Salo- 
m1  now  newly  set  forth  in  Verse,  etc.     Small  8vo.  1575     |«* 

urn.     Chloris,  or  the  complaint  of  the  passionate  despised  shephcard.  4to. 

1596 
All.     Pandora,  the  Musique  of  the  Reaulie  of  his  Mistrcsse  Diana.  4lo.  $ 

1584     |«««4^« 
Richard,     The  First  Four  Boolces  of  VirgiPs  iEneis,  translated  into 
heroicall  verse  by  Richard  Stany  hurst :  with  other  poeticall  devises  thereto 
I.  4to.  tt        •  •  •     1&83     |««««4»« 

%as.  The  Life  and  Death  of  Thomas  Wolsey,  cardinal!,  divided  into  three 
lis  aspiring,  triumph,  and  death.  4to.  1599  «| 

71.  A  View  of  Vanitie,  and  Allarum  to  England,  or  retrait  Orom  sinnc.  8vo. 

158i     |« 
Tua  the  Fmti^  King  of  England.     The  Essayes  of  a  Prcnllse  in  the  Di- 
tofPoisie.   410.  Edin.  :^t  ....      1584      |« 

lies  I Wlicall  Exercises  at  Vacant  Houres.  4to.  Edin.gS  .     1591      \* 

hard.     Toyes:  in  Verse.  ....     1576 

Treatises,  conteyninge  sundrie  discourses  and  pretie  conceipls,  bothe  in 
nd  vcrsp.  ......      1577 

Uepeiitadce,  or  hb  farewell  to  his  frendes  in  his  siclcness,  a  little  before 
he-ttt  .1589 

nir  Parudoseit  *^  occupy  four  nortions,  each  consisting  of  18  six-liae  stanzas,  and  the  whole 

by  thn'«  additional  ours,  entitled  Ills  **  Resolution.**    The  specimens  of  this  poem  adduced 

io  Censura  Literaria,  vol.  iii.  and  iv,  spealL  highly  in  its  favour. 

rale  account  of  this  volume,  which   was  republished  in  1632  and  1640,  may  be  found  in 

raria,  yo\.  iii.  p.  381. 

t  copy  of  this  miserable  cdlection  of  poems,  consisting  of  sowiets,  elegies,  odet,  odellets, 

based,  at  a  sale,  by  Mr.  Triphook,  for  twelve  guiueati 

lie  and  interesting  descriptioo  of  Stany  hurst,  and  bis  translation,  will  be  found  in  Censura 

I.  iv.  p.  tib,  364,  the  production  of  Mr.  Haslewood.     Nash  has  not  exaggerated  when, 

lit  po«rt,  lie  says,  **  whose  heroical  poetry  infired,  1  should  say  inspired,  with  an  hexameter 

i  to  life  whatever  hissed  barbarism  hath  been  buried  this  hundred  years ;  and  revived  by  his 

Hwh  carteriy  varietie,  as  no  hedge  plowman  in  a  countrie  but  would  have  held  as  the  extre- 

Mrie:  a  patteme  whereof  1  will  propound  to  your  judgment,  as  near  as  1  can,  lieing  part  of 

Mriplioos  of  a  tempest,  which  is  thus  :— 

**  Then  did  he  make  heaven^i  vault  to  rebound 
With  rouiice  robble  Iwbble, 
Of  ruffe  raffe  roaring. 
With  tbicke  thwa^e  thurly  boUncing. '*^—Pr^ace  io  Grettn^'t  Arcadia. 

•I  iBterestingjpart  of  this  volume,  from  the  nature  of  its  subject,  is  "  Anc  schort  Treatise  oon- 
B«ulis  and  Cautelis  to  be  observit  and  eschewit  in  Scottin  Poesie,**  in  which  the  regal  crUic 
it'^iiDdrie  hea  written  of  it  in  English,''  an  assertion  which  would  lead  to  the  supposition 
iMf  earliest  critics  had  perished ;  for  Gascoigne's  **  Certayiie  Notes  of  Instruction  eonceruiog 
f  Veiae  or  Rhyme,"  1575,  appears  now  to  be  the  only  piece  of  criticisa  on  poetic  compusilioa 
W  James's  -  Eiyes."        '  i—  i 

•Cical  Exercises  contain  btit  two  poems, — the  ^  Faries^**  translated  from  Du  Barlas,  and  **  The 
■  original  piece.  Several  minor  poems,  introducetl  mto  his  own  works  and  those  of  othen*, 
I  Mid  a  translation  of  the  psalms,  were  written  by  James  after  his  acceM4on  to  the  English 

ifv-fiuned  comedian  and  jester.  Fuller  says,  that  **  when  Queen  Elitabeth  was  serious  (I  dare 
■)  aad  out  of  aood  humour,  he  could  undumpis  her  at  his  pleasure.  Her  highest  favourites 
at  wet  90  to  Tarilon  before  they  would  90.10  lh«  Qneea,  siiid  he  was  their  usher  to  prepare 
BfcoM  acecisioa  to  her.    In  a  word,  he  told  the  Queen  nore  of  her  (aulu  thaAw«M\t\V«t 
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Taylor,  John,    llpoven*s  Blessing  and  Earth's  Joy,  etc.  on  the  marriage  of 

('.ount  Palatine,  and  the  Priniess  Elizabeth;  including  Epilhalamia,  etc.      1619    !•• 
The  Nipping  or  >nipping  of  Abuses,  or  the  Wool- gathering  of  WiL  f  1614     |*« 

Tojir^  Rohvrlr.      Two  Tales  translated  out  of  Ariosto,  etc.      With  cerUiDe  oilwr 
llatiun  stanzas  and  proverbes.   4to.  ...  *     1M7     |« 

Laura.     The  tojes  of  a  traveller ;  or  the  feast  of  fancie,  divided  into  t  parts.  4io. 

1597 
Orlando  Inamorato.     The  three  Grst  boolies,  etc.      Done  into  English  heroicaU 

\(T50.    4lo.  ......      1S9H 

Alba,  the  month's  mindc  of  a  melancholy  lover.  8vo.  .  .      l99B 

Honours  Academy,  or  the  famous  pastorall  of  the  faire  fhepherdesie  Julietla.  Vrrse 

nnd  prose.   Folio.  .....      1610     | 

1  he  Fruits  of  Jealousic.     Contnyning  the  disastrous  Chance  of  two  English  Lovers, 

overt hrowne  through  meere  Cuni'eit  of  Jealousie.  4to.  ^  .      1615     ]•• 

Ticvtjo^  WUUiim,    A  D&iutic  Noi>egay  of  divers  snielles,  containing  many  prelie  diities 

to  diverse  elTeets.         ......      1577 

Tudor,  Etizabt'lh^  Queen  of  Enyland,     Two  Little  Anthemes,  or  things  in  meeler  of 

her  maje>tir.  ,S  .....      1576     |« 

Tiimer,  Jin  hard.     No^ce  Te  (Humors.)  ....      1607 

TWyne,   Thotnax,     The  whole  lij  Hookes  of  the  ^lilneidos  of  Virgi!l«     Whereof  the 

first  ii.  and  part  of  the  tenth,  were  converted  into  English  raeeter  by  Thomas 

Phaer  esqiiier,  and  the  residue  supplied,  and  the  whole  worke  together  newl)  set 

forth,  hy  Thomas  Twjne  gentleman.   4lo.  .  .  .      15i3     |* 

Tye^  Chrintopher,     A  ^olal)le  Hislorye  of  Nastagio  and  Traversari,  no  leM  pitirfutl 

tlinn  plea»aunl,  translated  out  of  Italian  into  English.   12mo.  .     1569 

L'niUrdofnip,   Thumag.      0\i(l  his  Invective  agninst  Ibis.  8\o.  .      1369  *\ 

Ihe  Licellcnt  Hislorjeol  Theseus  and  AriuUne,  elc.     Written  in  English  Meeter. 

8vo.  .......      1566  •! 

VaUandk^   Wdliam,     A  Tale  of  Two  Swannes,  etc.  4to.  .  .      1590 

Vtmiard.  Richard.     **The  Miracle  of  Nature,'*  and  other  poems.    4to.        .     1601 
I'erstegan,  Jiirhard,     Odes :   in  imitation  of  the  Seven  Penitanlial  Pstlms.     With 

sundry  other  poemrs  and  ])ilties,  tending  to  devotion  and  pietie.     8vo.       1601     |« 
Warmi,  IVdiiam,     A  IMensant  New  Fancie,  of  a  fondling's  device,  iolituled  and 

cald.     Ttic  nurcerie  of  names.  e:c.   4lo.   ....      1581 
W'ebbej  William.     The  First  and  Second  Kclogiies  of  Virgil.   In  English  hexameters, 

and  printed  in  his  **  Discourse  of  Enuli>h  I'tM'lrie."  .  .      15S6     !• 

HV6Wi'r,  William,     The  IVlostc  Pleasant  and  Delightful  Historle  ofCuran,  t  prince 

of  Danske,  and  the  fajre  princcsse  Argenliil,  etc.   4to.  j-f-       .  .  |« 

cliapluin*,  aud  cured  hvr  melaacholj  betUT  tliau  all  her  phjsiciant.*'    Indeed,  in  thv  lan^iu^  rtf  a  «i 
temporary, 

"  Of  oil  tho  jt^^ltTH  ill  the  Innde 

ile  bare  ihi*  praine  awaie."  Viilr  Rittom  BiU.  p.  359 

"t*  Of  this  ToliiminouM  scribbler,  Hho^c  r'lymint;  <ipirit.  remark*  Granger,  did  not  evaporate  wA 
youth,  %vlu»  held  the  pcni  much  ioiiKer  tliaii  ho  did  tlie  oar.  and  wlu>  wa<i  the  pfN.*la»ler  nf  balf  a  coMB 
iia^eouly  boeu  uble  to  iiiM-rt  Ino  of  iiin  lar'.iiNt  iirodtictioiiH,  tlie  remainder  being  »ul>»c>qutBl  Id  M 
»iid  extendiiii;  tfi  KW.1.  \\v  miis  tliirty-two  wlirn  Sl)ak*(p*>aro  died;  and  ^  the  nalrnMan  *  <ik«r 
Mr.  (  halmcro.  "mu>t  lia\e  oftrn  tculied  !^hakspi*are,  hIiu  ii  Miid  to  ha%e  lived  no  The  BmmkwA ' 
Ajuilotjy,  i»    l(»l. 

\  •*  I  hi-  Fr-i.ti-h  of  .b'nbm^ie.**  a  loiij  ytwxn  in  octave  mra««>:re.  may  be  f«iuud  at  the  chiac  of  ^TS*  Ik 
oi  Jr:i!ou«>ic  "  iraiiOatcd  from  the  Italian  of  Varohi,  of  which  an  account  i^  gi««-a  in  Cit&ftura  LjIiw 
\it\   i\.  p  40:1. 

$  r>(>sidr  thi*^'e  anthemn,  wlii<-h  W(  re  li<*en*ed  to  her  printer.  Chriot.  Harkcr,  No«  13  her  Majecli  v^ 
vnrift>  of  iimaii  piici-s.  wuni*  of  %«hich  have  iwvw  {'reserved  by  Hintzner,  Putti-iiliam.  aiid  ^aiUMfa.! 
rf|iriiite<l  l«>  IVrr\.  Klhs,  and  liilsoii.  'the  fourteenth  I'NtIm  also,  and  the  ^|N*ich  «if  the  (  k(«iMB 
kt-cdMi  Ai-t  of  the  Hi-rnile-  CKihtim  ofSeiiei  a.  l'M\r  Wvn  published  bj  Mr.  Park,  ihv  latter  pov*  bfl^ 
h|'c-i'iniiu  tjf  blank  ^er*.*. — \  idi*  I'lirk'-*  Rtrt,til  nnd  St^de  AulAora,  mA.  i.  p.  lOi 

Of  till*  fXiMTable  flutti-ry  wrhi<*h  «aM  h>)»tenintM'ally  bewtowed  on  t'lii  mouari'h.  the  fidkiwiaf  fdiiV 
upon  her  piH'trj.  i<i  a  curi:>UH  instance.  Alter  eiiumerulin^  t!ie  Ixxl  |N>et»  uf  hi<»  aie,  PuluaHtfiri 
|nfre«d»: — ^  Ii nt  la^t  in  recitall  and  first  in  dt';;ree  in  the  Queeneour  Mi«erai.nr  l.a«l%,  vhoic  I^B 
«lt  Urate,  noble  Mui>e,  eaiily  Murmounteth  nil  the  rest  that  have  written  hefore  her  tine  ««r  Mbcv.  fbri* 
KwevlnefMH*  and  Nubtillitie,  be  it  Ode.  Kleyie,  Bfiixram.  or  any  other  kinde  of  imh-mc,  Hrn:trk.  t-y*^ 
wherein  it  nIwII  pltane  her  Mniestie  to  employ  htr  peiine,  evm  by  an  mut  h  iMldf*  a*  ht-rv* 
emate  and  degree  exceedeth  all  the  rckt  of  her  moMt  humble  vajinllji,'* — T4«  Arit  ^  EmfUsk 
print.  P- 51. 

ft  Thia  eopi  i»  witboal  dat^,  but  a  ttceoiid  edition  was  printed  in  1617 ;  it  it  a  nuMfabk 
Wmmert  fXfiiMile  cpaodt. 
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Weddtmbum.     Ane  Compendious  Rooke  of  Oodlj  and  Spirituall  Songs,  collectit  out 

of  Mindrie  partes  of  the  Scripture,  with  siindrie  of  other  Ballates  changed  out 

of  Pr«>phanc  Sanges.for  afoyding  of  Sinne  and  Harlotrie.   l)!mo.  Edio.  f  15&)7     | » 

IfVrrrr,  John,     A  lilllc  Hook  of  Epigrams.    Bvo.  .  .  1599 

The  Mimir  of  Alarlyrs,  or  ihc  life  and  death  of  that  thrice  valiant  capilainc  <ind 

mostRrMlly  mnrtyre.  Sir  John  Oldcflslle  knight,  lord  Cohham.    18mo.      ItiUt 

Wenman,  'Piunuit.      Vhe  Legend  of  I^Iary,    Queen  of  Scots,  ivilh  other  Poems.  ^ 

1601      I 
Wkarton,  John.     Wharton's  Drcame :    conteyninge  an  inveclire  agaynic  certaiiic 
al>homin.-i!)!o  caterpillars,  etc.    4lo.  ....     1578 

IVkfts/one^  Gcurtfc.  The  Rockc  of  Regard:  divided  into  foure  parts.  The  first,  the 
Casiie  of  Delight,  etc.  The  second,  the  Garden  of  Unthriftinesse,  etc.  The 
ihinle,  the  Arbour  of  Virtue,  etc.  ;  and  the  fourth,  the  Orcliard  of  Repentance, 
4lo.   S  •  •  •  i576      |» 

A  Report  of  the  Vertues  of  the  right  valiant  and  worthy  knight  S.  Francis,  Lord 
Russell,  4to.  tt        •  J  583 

^ykitnegy   Geoffrey.     A  Choice  of  Emblemes,  and  other  devises.     4lo.  1.580 

t  ab!es  or  Epigrams.    41o.   :^^  .  ,  1586 

HVjt/ii«9it,  Edftard,     Isahac's  Inheritance;  dew  to  oter  high  and  mighlie  Prince, 

James  the  silt  of  Scotland,  etc.  4Io.        ....     1603     |* 
H''//w.  Andrew,     Sacrorum  Emblcroatum  Centura  una,  in  Latin  and  English  verse. 

H'ltljfFnai,  W'dUam,     A  Princes  Looking  Glasse,  or  a  Princes  Direction,  etc.  4lo. 

;i603  «| 
^'ifrirjf,  IVilliam,   Lord  Chnndos.     The  glorious  life  and  honourable  death  of  Sir 

John  Ohandos,  etc.   4to.  .....     1592     |  •« 

<.npitall  de  Buz.     The  honourable  life  and  languishing  death  of  Sir  John  de  Oralliy 

Calilall  de  Uuz.  410.  ttt  .      1592      | 

Va/rs,  Janu'if,      The  Caslcll  of  Courtesic,  ^hereunto  is  adjoined  The  Holde  of 

lluniililie;  wilh  the  Chariot  of  Chastitie  thereunto  anneicd.     Also  a  Dialogue 

t>elwceii  A;:vaud  Youth;  and  other  matters  herein  conteined.  4to.  i\\  •     1582 
ItfR^,  Bartkolotnrir,    Diana  of  George  of  Montemayer.     Translated  out  of  Spanish 

into  English.     Prose  and  Verse.  Folio.  SSS  •     l^OB  «| 

Ttfur/rr,  Richard.     1  he  Dove,  or  Passages  of  Cosmography,  by  Richard'  Zouche, 

Civilian  of  Nrw  College,  in  Oxford,  tttt  .     1013     | 

S4*\eral  articles  in  this  table,  it  will  be  observed,  are  without  any  mark  desig- 
nating thcMr  merit  in  the  scale,  a  defalcation  which  has  occurred  from  our  not 
having  been  able  to  procure  either  the  works  themselves,  or  even  specimens  of 
them,  a  circumstance  not  exciting  wonder,  if  we  consider  the  extreme  rarity  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  pieces  which  form  the  catalogue. 

t  Of  thi«  CoUertion  Lord  Hailes  puhlinhed  a  specimen  in  1765;  iii  1801,  Mr.  J.-Gr.  Palyell  rejirintrd  the 
wliintr.  wilh  the  Srotinh  poenui  of  the  16lh  century  Edin.  2  \ul».  12ino;  and  Mr.  Irving  has  given  some 
■PUecfl  of  the  author  in  nis  Sc^itixh  ptietv,  3  «oLi.  8vo.  1804. 

X  WenmaiiN  l..cgeiid  and  Poenn  hate  latdj  been  printed  by  Mr.  Fry,  in  an  octavo  volume,  from  a 

Cirto  Bwautcript  of  62  leave*.    The  Legend  appears  to  liave  been  intended  for  inaertion  in  the  "  Minor 
MapKtfate*.^ 
4  See  Ceiaura  Lit  vol.  v.  p.  1. 

^-^  Thin  poem  of  90  •even-line  ntaiizas,  in  annexed  to  Bind1e>'M  **  Mirror  of  True  Honour  acd  CliriNtiaB 
Noti»litj.**«cc.  13861  4to. 

XX  ^f  Whitae;'«  Emblemet,  which,  being  printed  at  Leyden,  in  a  verj  rare  book,  a  description  will  be 
toiid  in  Ceukiira  lit.  vol.  v.  p.  2i3. 
fS  WiHet's  Emblema  were  written  before  1699,  an  Meres  allii(lc*<  to  them  in  h\n  **  P.iltadi*  Tamia.** 
Xt^Tlbcse  biu^phical  poems  were  ad(l«tl-tp  the  aitt*i<ii's  ^ru'e  ase  of  Armorie,**  1692,  4to.  Of  tbe  first 
an  extract  is  ga\eain  Cenaura  Lit.  vol.*i.  p.  149.  160. 


*  » 


tXX  Aciipj  of the^e  poems,  ap^  ar«nilj|  «iii!q'.if\  is  in  tlie  |M>ssesxioi)  of  Mr.  Park,  wlio  has  communicated 
■  •rsrriiitiiMi  of  it  in  Cen»ara  Lit.  vol  iii.  p   176. 

Cff  'fliis  romauce,  which  abonntlx  with  |)0ctr> ,  in  of  the  pastoral  specie* ;  it  in  wrtten  on  the  plan  of 
fitMf*s  Arraifoi,  auci,  like  it,  exhibits  iiiauy  beautifid  passages  botli  m  priHM.*  and  ^erne :  twentjr-seven  of 
^  paetiral  effu^iiuis  have  been  iu>erted  tii  **  Eaglana.4  ildicon,*^  and  sfveml  iiuve  bi*en  lutcly  rcpriiiteil 
ii  "■■■litiiti,'*  No.  VIL  accompanied   by  some  interesting  remarks  from   the  pen    of  Sir   Egerton 

iTW  ^^  "  anrrimen  of  this  poem,  which  ^'is  a  concise  geofcraphical  description  of  t^rec-qlla^ler:t  of  the 
WWM,  AuMt  Afnea,  and  Guroffe,  in  the  manner  of  Dionysius,**  and  which  Mr.  Bjloe  bdievvN  to  be  unique, 


,  vol.  ii-  p.  74. 
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Anothor  result  iihich  mav  iinmodiatolv  strike  the  readiT  will  he,  that  ofttfv- 
hundred  and  ninety-three  poets  included  in  this  list,  so  few  should  have  risen  e\iii 
one*  de.unHi!  ahove  mediocrity,  and  so  many  should  have  fallen  below  it :  hut  it 
sliould  be  recollected  that  the  nobl(*r  bards,  amounting  to  forty,  hadbtvn  prcviouiJj 
enumerated,  and  that  poetic  excellence  is,  at  all  times,  of  very  rare  attaiomrnt. 

The  most  legitimate  subje  t  of  admiration,  indeed,  arising  from  a  ro\iew  of  timt 
details,  is  the  extraordinary  fecundity  of  the  Shakspearean  era  ;  that  in  the  courff 
of  lifty-t>\o  years,  and  independent  of  any  consideration  of  dramatic  elTort,  or  of 
the  various  contributors  to  collections  of  poetry,  nearly  two  hundred  and  thirty -tbrre 
bards  in  the  miscellaneous  department  should  have  ])een  produced :  and  these.  M 
the  writers  of  scattered  or  insulated  verses,  but  the  publishers  of  their  own  coUivtrH) 
works. 

A  still  more  heightened  conception  of  the  fertility  of  the  period  will  accrue  fn'fn 
a  survey  of  its  numerous  Y^oetical  Miscellanies,  a  species  of  publication  «hi«h 
constitutes  a  remarkable  fixture  of  the  age. 

Before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  only  one  production  of  the  kind  had  madt*  i'* 
apiHMnnce,  namely,  the  Colleclion,  called  by  Tottel  **  The  pcN'ms  of  rnceriiirM> 
Auctors/'  and  appended  to  his  edition  of  Surrey  and  Wyat  in  1557.  But,  diirm: 
the  first  year  after  the  accession  of  our  maiden  qm^n,  appeared  the  ^^Mibrmi  b  k 
Mkhstraies/*  a  (pinrto  volume  containing  nineteen  legends  or  characters  drawn 
from  English  history.  The  plan  originated  with  Sack\illo,  who,  not  findinslei^un' 
to  write  more  than  an  Induction  and  the  Legend  of  Henry  Duke  of  BuckinL'ham. 
transferred  the  completion  of  the  work  to  Richard  Baldwyne  and  GtHtrgeFerriTN 
\\ho  were  further  assisted  in  its  prosecution  by  Churchward,  Plia\er.  Skellcn. 
Dolman,  Seagers,  and  r.a>yl.  A  second  edition,  of  what  may  bt^  termed  B<i!:!- 
wyne\s  Mirrour,  was  printed  in  150:),  with  the  addition  of  eight  legends;  a  tliiril 
issued  from  the  press,  in  1«'>71  and  a  fourth  in  1575.  With  the  exception  of  ^zri- 
\ille\s  two  pieces,  on  which  an  eulogium  has  already  biH'n  given,  niiHiiotntf 
mav  1h^  said  to  characterise  the  productions  of  Baldwvne  and  his  associates. 

In  the  same  year  which  produced  the  fourth  edition  of  Baldwyne's  Collerlj*^.. 
a  new  s'Ties  of  Legends  was  published  in  tto,  by  John  lliggins,  which,  conmii'n<- 
ing  at  nn  earlier  period  than  his  pn'decessor's  work,  he  entith*<l  "The  fiK- 
Partof  theMimur  ft)r  Magistrat«»s."  This  portion  commences,  after  an  Induc- 
tion, with  the  legend  of  Kinu  Alt)anact,  the  youngest  son  of  Brutus.  jn«! 
terminates  with  that  of  Lord  Irenglas,  **•  slayne  alK>ut  the  )<vre  Morv 
Christ;"  including  se\ent<»en  histories,  the  sole  composition  of  lliggins.  It  »j- 
reprinted,  with  little  or  no  alteration,  in  1578,  and  occasioned  Baldw\ ne's  pn>r 
pullicalion  to  be  called  **  The  Last  Part." 

The  \ear  I57«,  houe\«T,  not  onh  produced  this  second  impn^ssion  of  H::;- 
giifs  Mirrour,  but  >vitn(*ssed  a  iiflh  and  separate  edition  of  Baldw\ne*s  labour^, 
with  the  addition  of  two  le^jends,  and  an  intermediate  part  written  by  Thontf 
Blener-IIasset,  containing  twelve  stories,  and  entitled  '*  The  StMond'e  part  •'f 
the  Mirrour  of  Mai:istrates,  conteining  the  faHes  of  the  infortnnale  Prinre«  •'f 
this  Lande:  from  the  Conquest  of  Ca'sar  unto  the  commwig  of  Duke  WilluiL 
the  Conqnerer,"  ltr». 

A  nnich  more  cum])b'te  edition  of  this  >ery  curious  coHectitm  t>f  piW . 
biography  at  length  a[)prare(l  in  15S7,  under  the  care  of  lliggins,  w  lifi  Llfodir; 
Ualdw\ne's  peices  with  his  own  former  [uiblications,  and  aildinp  grealh  »' 
both  parts,  ]>iodiiced  a  qu;irlo  ^ohlrne  consisting  of  seventy-thnv  legends. 

Enlarged  and  impro\ed  as  this  ini|iressi(tn  must  nn-rssarily  In'  det^nn^d,  it  «'^ 
still  further  augmi*nted,  and,  in  fact,  digested  anew  b)  Richard  Nicmls,  uli>i.  m 
1610,  published  his  copy  of  the  work  with  the  f(db)w  ing  title:  **  A  Mirnmr  ^"f 
Magistrates,  being  a  true  Chronich*-histor\  of  the  untiuu'h  falles  nf  >urh  i.pf^*r- 
tunate  princes  and  men  of  note  as  have  happemnl  since  the  first  iMilramv  (^ 
*mle  intP  this  Hand  untill  this  our  age.      New  ly  enlarged  with  a  last  furf 

'^N  Vision,'  being  an  addition  of  such    Tracedies  e^ 
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cially  famous  as  are  exempted,  in  the  former  Uistorie,  with  a  poem  anneiet] 
called  ;  £ngland*s  Eliza ';  .** 

Xiccob's  edition  forms  a  thick  quarto  of  ei^ht  hundred  and  seventy-five  pages, 
JBciuding  ninety  legends,  and  embracing,  with  the  exception  of  four  pieces,  all 
Ifce  parts  previously  iNibli^hed,  in  chronological  order,  and  super-adding  an 
hdacUon  and  ten  (>oems  of  lis  own  composition.  He  has  taken  the  liberty, 
however,  of  modernising  and  abbreviating  some  of  the  earliest  stories,  with  the 
of  rendering  the  s«*ries  more  acceptable  to  his  contemporaries. 

Of  the  **Mirrour  for  Magistrates,**  the  poetical  merit  must,  of  course,  be  various 
discrepant.  Sackville  stands  pre-eminent  and  apart,  the  author,  indeed,  of 
■  poem,  which,  for  stri*ngth  and  distinctness  of  imagery,  is  almost  unrivalled. 
\ext.  but  with  many  a  length  betwe<*n,  Niccols  claims  our  attention  for  sweetness 
of  '.ersiflcation,  perspicuity  of  diction,  and  occasional  flights  of  fancy.  In  his 
legend  of  Richard  the  Third,  he  is  evidently  indebted  to  Shakspeare,  and  his  pot^m 
assumes,  on  that  account,  a  higher  imaginative  tone.  The  other  writers  of  this 
balkv  collection  are  as  much  inferior  to  Niccols,  as  he  is  to  Sackville.  The  best 
production  of  Higgins  is  his  legend  of  Queen  Cordelia;  and  from  Baldwyne  and 
Ferrers,  a  few  stanzas,  animated  by  the  breath  of  poetry,  might  be  quoted ;  but 
BleDer-Hasset  seldom,  if  ever,  reaches  mediocrity. 

The  popularity  of  this  work,  and  its  influence  on  our  national  poetry,  throughout 
Ihe  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First,  were  very  considerable.  Even  in  its 
earliest  and  most  unfinished  state  it  had  attracted  the  admiration  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  who  says,  '*  I  account  the  Mirrour  of  Magistrates,  meetely  furnished  of 
haotiful  partes;**  and  in  its  last  and  most  perfect  form,  it  seems  to  have  been 
considered  as  a  book  necessary  to  the  accomplished  gentleman ;  for  in  Chapman's 
Comedy,  entitled  *^  May-Day,*'  and  printed  in  1611,  a  character  versed  in  the 
ckgant* literature  of  the  time,  is  described  as  ^*  One  that  has  read  Marcus,  Aure- 
Bos,  Gesta  Romanorum,  and  the  Mirrour  of  Magistrates."  * 

That  this  Collection  contributed  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  dramatic  poetry, 
nod  to  lamiliarise  the  events  of  our  history,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  if  we  reflect 
that  previous  to  its  appearance  historical  plays  were  scarcely  known  ;  that 
its  pages  present  us  with  innumerable  specimens  of  dramatic  speeches,  inci- 
deots,  and  characters,  and  that  it  has  thrown  into  a  metrical  form  the  most  in- 
terestin?  passages  of  Mie  ancient  chroniclers,  a  medi'im  through  which  the  best 
farts  of  those  massive  compilations  soon  d(*scended  to  the  lower  orders  of  society. 

The  next  work  whichcalls  for  our  attention  is  "The  ParadyseofDaynty  Devise's,*' 
originally  published  in  1576  with  the  following  title : — "  The  Paradyse  of  daynty 
devises,  aptly  furnished  with  sundry  pithie  and  learned  inventions :  devised  and 
written  for  the  most  part  by  M.  Edwards,  sometimes  of  her  Majesties  Chappel : 
Ike  rest  by  sundry  learned  Gentlemen,  both  of  honor,  and  worshippe  :  viz. 
flLRamarde,  E.  O,  L.  Vaui,  D.S,  Jasper  Heywood,  F.  K,  M.  Bewe,  R.Hill, 
M.  Yloop,  with  others.  Imprinted  at  London,  by  Henry  Disln,  dwellyng  in 
holes  Churchyard,  at  the  South  west  doorc  of  Saint  Paules  Church,  and  are 
there  to  be  solde,"  4to. 

Though,  until  the  late  re-print  by  Sir  Eserton  Brydges,  this  miscellany  had 
become  extremely  rare,-J*  y<»t  numerous  editions  of  it  were  called  for  during  the 
irst  thirty  years  of  its  existence.  In  l/>77,  and  1578,  Disic  again  published  it  in 
quarto,  and'it  is  remarkable  for  being  the  only  book  of  his  printing  which  has 
nached  the  present  age.  The  edition  of  1578  diflers,  in  some  respects,  from 
the  preceding,  and  from  all,  in  including  a  poem  by  George  Whetstone,  no  where 
die  discoverable. 

A  fourth  edition,  from  the  press  of  Disle,  appeared  in  1580,  varying  so 
greatly  from  the  earlier  copies,  that  it  omits  eighteen  poems  contained  in  the 
fait  impression,  and  substitutes  eighteen  others  in  their  place. 


*  MMj-Dmj :  A  wiuU*  cnmedie.     Diren  time**  acted  at  **  The  Blacke  FncTH  ;**  4ta.  hc.t  iii.  fil 
t  A  oo|ij  uf  UiM  Miscellany,  of  the  idiliuo  of  1580,  »old  at  t!ie  Roibiir^he  Sale,  fur  boi.  13«..' 
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*•  These  hrercs  of  age  are  ineshingcrn, 
Whiehc  bidd  me  last,  repent  and  praie  : 
Thei  lie  or  death  the  harbingers. 
That  doeth  prepare  and  dresse  the  waie, 
Whererorc  I  jo>e  that  you  niai  see, 
Upon  my  head  such  heeres  to  bee. 


Thei  be  the  line  that  lead  the  leni^fh. 
How  rarre  my  race  was  for  to  roiine : 
Thei  naie  my  yongth  is  fle«lde  with  kimig:b. 
And  how  ohl  age  is  well  brgoDiH*. 
The  whiche  i  terle,  and  you  raaie 
Upon  my  head  such  lines  to  lice.** 


Of  a  character  still  hi^lior  for  portic  power  are  the  elTiisions  of  Richard  E<i- 
wards,  who  exc(*1  alike  in  descriptive,  ethic,  and  pathetic  strains.  Of  thr  tir*t. 
his  two  pieces  calitMi  **  May"  and  **  1  may  not*'  are,  with  the  o\ceptii>n  iif  th^ 
third  stanza  of  the  latter  p(H*ni,  \ery  striking  instances;  of  the  second,  he  ha* 
aiTorded  iis  several  pr<K»fs;  and  of  tin*  last,  his  lines  on  tht*  maiim  of  Teri*nr>'. 
^'  Amantiiini  ira*  anioris  red intet; ratio  est,"  form  one  of  the  most  hivcly  vvtb- 
plitications  in  the  language.  Of  the  op(>nin|:  sLinza  it  is  scarcely  |M)s»itk|e  torr?*-? 
giving  a  transcription  :  — 

**  111  going  to  my  naked  bed.  an  one  tliat  would  have  slept, 
I  heard  a  wife  sviig  to  her  ehild,  that  long  before  had  wept : 
She  sighed  bore  and  sang  lull  sore,  to  bryngthe  bal>e  to  rest. 
That  would  not  rest  but  cried  still  in  surkyng  at  her  brest : 
She  was  full  wearie  of  her  watche,  and  grieved  with  her  child. 
She  rocked  it  and  rated  it.  untill  on  her  it  smdde  : 
Then  did  she  sale  nowe  have  I  fonnde  the  proverlie  true  to  prove. 
The  fallyng  out  of  faithfull  friends  renewing  is  of  love."  * 

**  The  htppiiieit  of  the  illuslralion,'*  remarks  Sir  Egerlou  lirvlgi^f  **  Itie  fatiiin.  rxiz'-' 
■Bd  tfodemcH  of  the  language,  and  the  e\quisiie  turn  of  the  nhole,  are  alnive  n  nimrD«ij:>  t 
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in  \5r<!i,  the  public  attention  was  fixed  on  a  fifth  edition  by  Edward  Whit^ 
who  also  republished  the  work  in  159()  and  1600  in  4to.  The  two  lattt-r  im- 
pressions were  printed  by  Edward  Allde  for  White,  and  oihibit  50in«'>  variation* 
from  the  copy  of  1580.  omitting  four  pieces  in  that  edition,  and  adding  «e«fa 
new  ones.  Beside  these,  there  was  an  edition,  without  date,  printed  by  AHdr 
for  White,  and  constituting  an  eighth  impression. 

That  a  Collection  which  ran  through  so  many  editions  in  so  short  a  period.  ma<t 
posscssa  considcrableshare  of  merit,  will  hea  natural  inference;  nor  will  therraden 
of  theKeprint  lat4*ly  published  be  disappointed  insiich  an  expectation.  It  is  true  that 
the  '^  Paradise  of  Daintie  Devises"  contains  no  piece  of  such  high  |>oetic  rhanctfr 
as  the  '*  Induction"  ofSackville  ;  for  its  contributions  are  chiefly  on  subjects  of  ii 
ethic  and  didactic  cast ;  but  it  displays  a  vast  variety  of  short  compositions,  (u 
love,  friendship,  and  adversity  ;  on  the  consolations  of  a  contented  mind,  on  th^ 
instability  of  human  pleasures,  and  on  many  of  the  minor  morals  and  events  o\ 
life.  These  are  expressed,  in  many  instances,  with  simplicity  and  vigour.  an<l 
often  with  a  flow  of  versilication  and  |)erspicuity  of  diction,  which,  considering:  (ti" 
age  of  their  production,  is  truly  remarkable.  If  no  splendour  of  imagery  or  Mif-  j 
limitv  of  sentiment  arrest  the  attention,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  several  of  th***-  > 
potuns  make  their  way  to  the  heart,  by  attractions  resulting  from  a  clear  i^t- 
ception  that  the  writers  wrote  from  their  own  unadulterated  feelings,  from  t!i' 
instant  pressure  of  what  they  siilTcred  or  enjoyed. 

Of  the  contributors  to  this  Miscellany,  which,  in  its  most  perfect  state,  ron«i«*«     ! 
of  one  hundnnl  and  twenty-four  poems,  more  than  one  half  was  communieaM     I 
by  six  individuals  ;  by  Lord  Vaiix  fourt<H!n  pieces ;  by  Richard  Edwardes  fiKir-     P 
toen  ;  by  William  Ilunnis  twelve ;  by  Francis  Kinwelmarsh  ten  ;   by  Jas|«r    |, 
Heywooil  eight ;  and  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford  seven.  "  t 

The  compositions  of  Lord  Vaiix  are  uniformly  of  a  moral  and  pensive  cast,  an*!  ' 
breathe  a  spirit  of  relitjion  an«l  resignation  often  truly  touching,  and  sometim*^ 
bordering  on  the  siiblinie.  Of  this  dtsrription  more  particularly  an*  the  p<vn.* 
entithnl  '*  Of  the  instabilitie  of  vouth  ;'*  "  <)f  a  contented  mind;'*  and  on  "  Be* in: 
asked  the  occasion  of  his  white  head,"  from  the  last  of  which  a  few  lines  will  afFr! 
a  pleasing  specimen  of  the  pathetic  toneand  unalTecttMl  styleof  this  noble  liard:^ 
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od  fliow  to  mhal  occaiional  polish  and  refinement  our  literature  even  then  bad  arrived.  Yet  has 
be  treasure  which  this  gem  adorned,  lain  buried  and  inaccessible,  except  to  a  few  curious  collec- 
ts, for  at  least  a  century  and  an  hair."* 

Edwards  has  a  song  of  four  stanzas  **  In  commendation  of  Musick/*  of  which 
Im  first  has  been  quoted  by  Shakspeare  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  (Act  iv.  sc.  5],  af- 
ifdiog  a  proof,  if  any  were  wanted,  that  the  madrigals  of  Edwards  were  very 
apular  in  their  day. 

Of  the  poetry  of  William  Hunnis  the  more  remarkable  features  are  a  peculiar 
ow  of  versification,  and  a  delicate  turn  upon  the  words,  which  approximate  his 
Higs  ID  an  extraordinary  degree  to  the  standard  of  the  present  age.  By  dividing 
if  lines  of  sixteen  syllables  into  two,  this  similarity  becomes  more  apparent; 

ir  instance, — 


I  would  ray  heart  had  been  as  thine, 
Or  else  thy  heart  as  soft  as  mine,  f 

O  flatterer  false,  thou  traitor  born, 
What  mischief  more  might  thou  devise, 
Than  thy  dear  friend  to  have  in  scorn, 
And  him  to  woand  in  sundry  wise  ? 
Which  still  a  fViend  pretends  to  be, 
And  art  not  so  by  proof  1  see. 
Fie,  fie,  upon  such  treachery .''^ 


*  Wben  first  mine  eyes  did  view  and  mark 
Thy  beauty  fair  for  to  behold, 
And  when  mine  eares  gan  first  to  hark 
The  pleasant  words  that  thou  me  told ; 
1  would  as  then  1  had  been  free 
From  ears  to  hear  and  eyes  to  see. 

And  when  in  mind  I  did  consent 
To  follow  thus  my  fancy's  will. 
And  when  my  heart  did  first  relent 
To  taste  such  bait  myself  to  spill, 

From  the  ten  contributions  by  Kinwelmarsh,  three  may  be  selected  as  pleasing, 
oth  from  their  sentiment  and  melody,  viz.  **  On  learning;"  **  All  thinges  are 
•in,"  which  is  a  truly  beautiful  poem;  and  **  The  complaint  of  a  Sinner."^ 
(either  the  productions  of  Heywood,  nor  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  surmount  me- 
liocrity. 

Of  the  remaining  writers  who  assisted  in  forming  this  collection,  M.  Bcwe  has 
rritten  five  pieces;  Arthur  Bourcher,  one;  M.  Cnndish,  one;  Thos. Churchyard, 
me;  G.  Gashe,  one;  Richard  Hill,  seven;  Lodowick  Lloyd,  one;  T.  Marshall, 
wo;  Barnaby  Rich,  one;  D.  Sands,  five;  M.  Thorn,  two;  Yloop,  two,  and  there 
ifc  five  with  the  signature  of  **  My  lucke  is  lossc."  There  are  sixteen  poems  also 
rith  initials  only  subjoined,  and  seven  anonymous  contributions.  Most  of  these 
iMisist  of  moral  precepts  versifiiMl,  and,  though  little  entitled  to  the  appellation  of 
wetry,  from  any  display  either  of  imagery  or  invention,  are  yet  of  high  value  as 
leveloping  the  progress  l>oth  of  literary  and  intellectual  cultivation. 

The  popularity  of  £dward*s  Miscellany  produced,  two  years  afterward,  another 
rollection  of  a  similar  kind,  under  the  title  of  ^'  A  Gorgious  Gallery  of  Gallant  In- 
rentions.  Garnished  and  decked  with  Divers  Dayntie  Devises,  right  delicate  and 
lelightfull,  to  recreate  eche  modest  minde  withall.  First  framed  and  fashioned 
n  aundrie  formes,  by  Divers  Worthy  Workemen  of  late  da  yes  :  and  now  joyned 
Sogether  and  builded  up :  By  T.  P.  Imprinted  at  London',  for  Richard  Jones. 
1578."  , 

••  Of  this  work,  •*  one  copy  only,"  relales  Mr.  Parks  (Heliconia,  part  1.)  **  is  known  to  have 
wived  the  depredation  of  time.  This  was  purchased  by  Dr.  Fanner,  with  the  choice  poetical 
lores  of  Mr.  Wynne,  which  had  been  rormed  In  ihescvcntecnlh  century  by  Mr.  Narrisus  LuUrcll. 
ii  Dr.  Farmer's  twok-tale  this  unique  wns  procured  by  Mr.  Malonc  ;  from  ^bose  communicniive 
iBdnest  a  tranKript  was  obtained,  which  rurnlshed  the  present  reprint.  One  hiatus,  occasioned 
i|  the  lota  of  a  leaf,  occurs  at  p.  102,  which  it  will  be  hopeless  to  supply,  unless  some  chanco 
opf  tlHMild  be  lurking  in  the  corner  of  a  musly  chest,  a  family  library,  or  neglected  lumber-closet ; 
boogb,  in  consequence  of  the  estimnliun  iu  which  all  antiquated  rarities  arc  now  held,  oven  such 
iiding>p!aces  ha\c  become  very  assiduously  explored. 

By  the  Initials  T.  P.  we  are  to  understand  Thomas  Prortor,  the  editor  of  this 


*  Pre(iiee  In  bit  reprint,  p.  \i. 
%  Ibid.  p.  66. 


-f-  Repriut,  p.  &7,58 
$  ibid.  p.  U.;i/.H// 
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**  Gorgious  Gallery,'*  and  who  has  been  noticed  in  the  preceding  table  by  od  ac- 
count of  his  **  Pretie  Pamphlets,"  which  commence  at  p.  125  of  Mr.  ParVi 
Reprint.  His  verses  following  this  title  are  numerous,  and  in  various  metre8,ai| 
indicate  him  to  have  been  no  mean  obsener  of  life  and  manners.  If  he  disphy 
little  of  the  fancy  of  the  poet,  he  is  not  often  deficient  in  moral  weight  of  sentiiiiieri^ 
and  though  not  remarkable  for  either  the  melody  or  correctness  of  his  t 
cation,  he  may  be  considered  as  having  passed  the  limits  of  mediocrity. 

Of  the  other  contributors  our  information  is  so  scanty,  that  we  can  only  neft- 
tion  Anthony  Munday  and  Owen  Royden,  and  this  in  consequence  of  the  ~ 
having  prefixed  a  copy  of  verses  '^  In  commendation  of  this  Gallery,"  and  tto 
second  a  more  elaborate  poem,  *'  To  the  curious  company  of  Sycophants."    It 
probable  that  they  were  both  coadjutors  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

The  **  Gorgious  Gallery  of  Gallant  Inventions"  consists  of  seventy-four  poemi, 
and  some,  especially  the  *'  History  of  Pyramus  and  Tbisbie,"  of  considerable  lengtli. . 
Too  many  of  them  are  written  in  drawling  couplets  of  fourteen  syllables  in  afioei , 
and  with  too  flagrant  a  partiality  for  the  meretricious  garb  of  alliteration.  *  Then] 
appears  to  be  also  too  little  variety  in  tbe  selection  of  topics,  and  some  of  the  pieces 
are  reprinted  from  "  Tottel's  Miscellany"  and  the  "  Paradise  of  Dayntie  Deviset."" 
It  must  be  pronounced,  indeed,  inferior  to  these  its  predecessors  in  the  essential 
points  of  invention,  harmony  of  metre,  and  versatility  of  style,  though  it  seems  ti^ 
have  shared  with  them  no  small  portion  of  popular  favour ;  for  Nashe,  in  his  lib 
of  Jacke  Wilton,  1594,  alluding  to  the  Gardens  of  Rome,  says,  that  "  to  tell  j«i 
of  their  rare  pleasures,  their  baths,  their  vineyards,  their  galleries,  were  to  viill 
a  second  part  of  the  **  Gorgious  Galleries  of  Gallant  Devices.*  "f 

In  1584  was  published,  in  16mo,  '<  A  Handeful  of  Pleasant  Delites  contaiium 
Sundrie  new  Sonets  and  delectable  Histories  in  divers  kindes  of  mceter.  Newl} 
devised  to  the  newest  tunes,  that  are  now  in  use  to  be  sung:  everic  sonet  orderif 
pointed  to  his  proper  Umo.  With  now  additions  of  certain  songs,  to  verie  late 
devised  notes,  not  commonly  knowen,  nor  used  heretofore.  By  Clement  Robiotoit 
and  divers  others.  At  London,  printed  by  Richard  Jhones :  dwelling  at  the  sigae 
of  the  Rose  and  Crowne,  neare  Holdburne  Bridge." 

Only  one  copy  of  the  printed  original  of  this  Miscellany,  which  is  in  the  Mar- 
quis of  Blandford's  library,  is  supposed  to  be  in  existence.  The  editor,  ClemMl 
Robinson,  if  all  the  pieces  unappropriated  to  others,  be  of  his  composition,  mnik 
be  deemed  worthy  of  high  praise  for  numerous  productions  of  great  lyric  sweetnoa 
in  point  of  versification,  and  composed  in  a  vein  of  much  perspicuity  with  regaid 
to  diction.  His  associates,  as  far  as  we  have  any  authority  from  the  work  itseU^ 
amount  only  to  five ;  and  these,  with  the  exception  of  Leonard  Gibson,  who  claioi 
only  one  piece,  consist  of  names  unknown  elsewhere  in  the  annals  of  poetry.  Twa 
efiusions  are  attributed  to  J.  Tomson;  two  to  Peter  Picks;  one  to  Thomas  Ri- 
chardson, and  one  to  George  Mannington.  This  last  production,  denominated  ^'i 
sorrowfull  Sonet,"  if  we  make  allowance  for  a  commencement  too  alliteratii6i 
possesses  a  large  share  of  moral  pathos,  and  unaflected  simplicity.  :|: 

Thirty-two  poems  occupy  the  pages  of  this  pleasing  little  volume,  among  whichi 
at  p.  23,  is  **  A  New  Courtly  Sonet  of  the  Lady  Greensleeves,  to  the  new  tuM 
of  Greensleeves,"  alluded  to  by  Shakspcare  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
(actii.  sc.  1),  and  which  throws  some  curious  light  on  the  female  dress  oflte 
period. 

In  point  of  interest,  vivacity,  and  metrical  harmony,  this  compilation  hia  i 
decided  superiority  over  the  '*  (Glorgious  Gallery  of  Gallant  ln\entions."  It  is,  il 
a  great  measure,  formed  of  ballads  and  son^s  adapted  to  well-known  popnbi 
times,  and,  though  its  poets  have  been  arbitrarily  confined  in  the  structure  of  thflf 

*  For  a  DOlable  instance  of  thii*  iigure,  wc  refer  llie  render  to '*Tlie  l^<)\er  iii  l>ondag« ,"  at  p.  M« 
r.  Park's  reprint.     Not  lloloferiies  himself  eouUi  more  '*  affect  the  letter." 
-  Quoted  by  Mr.  Park  in  the  Advertisement  to  \u%  reprint. 
^  llcliconia,  Part  11.  p.  96.   , 
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y  the  pnH!omposcd  music,  yid  many  of  their  lyrics  have  a  smoothness  and 
ess  in  the  composition  of  their  stanzas,  which  may  even  arrest  the  atten- 
a  modern  ear. 

he  publication  of  Clement  Robinson  succeeded,  in  1503,  **  The  Phccnix 
Built  up  with  the  most  rare  and  refined  workes  of  Noitlemen,  worthy 
a,  gallant  Gentlemen,  Masters  of  Arts,  and  brave  Scholers.  Full  of  variety 
at  invention,  and  singular  delight.  Never  before  published.  Set  foorth 
8.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Gentleman.  Imprinted  at  London,  bv  John 
1, 4to." 

opening  of  Mr.  Park's  **  Advertisement*'  to  his  Reprint  of  this  Collection 
s  so  much  just,  and  elegantly  expressed,  criticism  on  our  elder  poetry, 
Shakspeare,  that  we  seize  with  pleasure  the  opportunity  of  transferring  it 
pages. 

Wfcn  ihe  Oorgious  Oallery  or  Oalianl  Invcnlions,*'  he  remarks,  "printed  in  1578,  and 
mi  miscellany  in  1503,  an  interval  of  only  Gfleen  years,  tliere  will  be  traced  no  incon- 
I  advance  lownnit  poetical  elegance  and  sentimental  refinement.     Watson,  Hrelon,  Peeic, 
|e,  ronlributcd  very  materially  to  tlic  grace,  and  melody,  and  sirenglli,  of  our  amatory, 
d  Mtiric  verse;  while  Spenser,  Daniel,  and  Drayton  enlarged  the  sphere  or  the  allegoric, 
orie,  and  descriptive  Muse.     Hut  the  magnitude  or  the  works  of  the  two  latter  poets, 
I  Ihe  subjects  tliey  unhappily  selected,  has  conduced  to  deaden  thai  reputation  which 
i  Iheir  minor  eflusions  were  calculated   to  keep  alive.     The  very  labours  which  might 
ebave  extended  their  fame,  have  Tatally  contrncled  it.     Their  ponderous  productions  are 
Mfd  indeed  wiih  the  late  general   colleciiotis  of  Hritish  Poets,  but  wliere  i»  the  poetic 
who  peni<es  them  ?     They  resemble  certain  drugs  in  a  family-dispensary,  which,  though 
if  ever  taken,  si  ill  eke  out  Ihe  assemblage.     From  reading  the  fair  specimens  put  forth  l>y 
I,  many  may  l)c  allured  to  covet  the  entire  performances  of  our  elder  bards:  but  should 
olMained,  they  will  probably  be  found  (as  !Mr.  Sleevens  said  by  the  Sbakspearian  quartos) 
•ore  worth  than  a  squeezed  orange.     The  flowers  will  appear  to  have  been  culled  and 
by  Ihe  liand  of  judgment ;  and  the  essence  of  early  poetry,  like  most  other  essences,  will 
rered  to  lie  in  a  narrow  compass.     '  Old  poeis  in  general,'  says  Air.  Southey,   *  are  only 
because  they  are  old.*     It  must  be  allowed  that  few  poems  of  Ihe  Elizabethan  er&  are 
■Iford  complete  satisfaction  to  a  mere  modern  reader,  from  the  fastidious  delicacy  of 
latle.     Siimc  antiquated  alloy,  either  from  incongruous  metaphor  or  infelicitous  exprcs- 
I  commonly  jar  upon  his  mind  or  ear.     The  backward  fooUiep  of  Time  will  be  audible.  If 
le.     Yet  the  songs  of  our  unrivalled  Shakspeare  combine  an  almost  uniform  exception  to 
aril.     They  are  exquisite   in  thought,  feeling,  language,  and  modulation.     They  blend 
ly  with   beauly,   sentiment  wiih   passion,  picture  with  poesy.     They  unite  symmetry  of 
III  consistency  of  ornament,  truth  of  nature  with  perfection  of  art,  and  must  ever  furnish 
liar  lyric  composition.     As  a  sonnet-writer  Shakspeare  was  not  superior  to  some  of  his 
loraries:  he  was  certainly  inferior  to  himself.     In  lighter  numbers  and  in  blank  verse, 
'  aod  transcendent  was  his  excellence.     1 1 14  songs  never  have  been  surpassed,  his  dramas 
« likely  to  be."* 

lie  editor  of  the  Phicnix  Nest,  intended  hy  the  initials  R.  S.,  no  certain 
lation   has  heen   obtained.     The  work    has  been    attributed  to  Richard 
lurst,  Richard  Stapleton,  and  to  Robert  Southwell,  hy  Coxeter,  by  War- 
mI  by  Waldron ;  but  their  claims,  founded  merely  on*  conjerlure,  are  en- 
•d  little  confidence.      It  is  prrhaps  more  interesting  to  know,  that  the 
roDtrihutors  to  this  miVrllany  wore  amon.n  the  lest  lyric  poets   oC    their 
that  Thomas  Walson,   Nicho'lns  Breton,  and,  al.ove  all,  Thomas   l-cnV^ie, 
!d  the  unknown  editor.      Not  less  than  sixteen  pieces  have  the   initials 
I  bst  banl,  and  manv  of  titem  ore  amonj;  the  most  beautiful  vroductious 
I  genius.     Beside  these,  Georizo  INele,  William  Smith,  Mallh<-w  Ko^dow, 
raiiam  Herbert,  the   Earl  of  Oxford,  and  several  others,  aided  in   eom- 

g  this  elegant  volume. 

6  **  Phoenix  Rest,"  which  comprehends  not  less  than  seventy-nine  poi*u\>, 

iiinlv  one  of  the  most  attracti\e  of  the  Elizabethan  miscellanief*,    >^Ucthe1 

•  llcrliconm,  Part  III.  AUrertiBCincnt. 
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we  regard  its  style,  its  versification,  or  its  choice  of  subject,  and  ikiUpiwI 
be  detailed  inferior  only  to  '*  England's  Uelicon,"  which,  indited,  ovfi  i 
of  its  beauties  to  this  work. 

Of  the  valuable  Collection  thus  mentioned,  the  first  edition  madp  M 
)>earancc  in  160<),  with  the  following  tith^-page :  '*  England's  Hrlifoi 
London.  Printed  by  J.  K.  for  John  Flasket,  and  are  to  be  sold  ii  I 
Church-yard,  at  the  sign  of  the  Beare."  4(o. 

The  s^'cond  edition  was  published  in  1614,  and  entitled,  *' England's  He 
or  the  Muses  Harmony.  London :  Printed  for  Richard  More ;  and  are 
sould  at  his  shop  in  S.  Dunstanes  Church-ynrd.'*  8vo. 

*'  England's  Uelicon,"  which,  in  its  first  impression,  contained  one  bi 
and  fifty  poems,  and  in  its  second  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  has  the  I 
of  enrolling  among  its  contributors  all  the  principal  |>ot*ts  of  its  era.  1 
enumerated  alphabetically,  are  as  follow  : — Richard  Rarnefield  has  tmo  pi 
Thomas  Bastard,  one;  Edmund  Bolton,  i\\c ;  Nicholas  Breton,  eight ;  l^.lirifl 
Brooke,  one  ;  William  Browne,  one  ;  Henry  Constable,  four  ;  John  \\»\'» 
Michael  Drayton,  i\\e ;  Sir  Edward  Dyer,  six  ;  John  Ford,  one  ;  Roliert  G 
seven  ;  Fulke  (Irevile,  two  ;  John  Gough,  one  ;  Howard,  Earle  of  Surrie 
Howell,  one;  William  Hunnis,  two  ;  Thomas  Lo<lge,  ten  ;  Jer\is  MarLhin 
Christopher  Marlowe,  one  ;  Earle  of  Oxenford,  one ;  George  PiM»le,  thn'C;  Si 
ter  Raleigh,  fourtwn  ;  William  Shakspeare,  two  ;  S  r  Philip  Sidney,  fua 
William  Smith,  one  ;  Edmund  Spenser,  three  ;  Shepherd  Tonie,  sevrn  ;  T 
Watson,  five;  John  Wootton,  two,  and  Bartholomew  Yons,  twent\-fiT 
anon\mous  contributions  there  are  sixteen. 

Amid  (his  galaxy  of  bards  we  cannot  fail  to  distinguish  for  their  d^^idrd 
riority,  the  pnMluctions  of  Breton,  (ireene,  Lotige,  Marlowe,  and  Rnlfiuh, 
miglit  confer  celebrity  on  any  selection.  The  principal  feature,  indeed,  ol 
land's  Helicon  is  its  pastoral  beauty,  and  in  this  department  how  few  Iiit 
passed,  or  e\en  equalled,  the  exquisite  strains  of  f-odge  or  Marlowe ! 

*'  It  cannol  be  idlo  or  iiselcsft.'*  rrmnrks  Sir  l^(;fr(on  Hrydzes,  *'  loMutl>  lhi«  ears  Otd 
Pastoral  composilioiis.  Here  is  the  fountain  of  that  diciioii,  which  hai  since  Ih  en  rmp« 
eipanded  in  the  description  of  rural  scenery.  Here  are  the  oprnint:*  of  those  rt-nrrfka 
Imagery  of  nature,  in  which  siihsetiuenl  pools  have  so  much  dealt.  They  »how  u»  t->  vk 
sional  excellence,  bolh  in  turn  oflliouuht  and  polish  of  languajse,  the  lileralurr  of  Qcivn  K 
had  arrived  ;  and  how  little  the  artificial  and  incumbered  prose  of  more  ^'holars  nf  iliat  I 
hibils  a  just  specimen  of  either  the  sentiment  or  phrase  of  the  court  or  pcoplr !  lu  ikf 
these  productions,  e\en  the  accentuation  ami  rhythm  scarce  dilTers  from  that  (iftiur  ti4«i. 
and  Breton  in  particular,  who  are  characterised  t>y  llieir  simplicity,  are  sinkins  priK-hi^l 

"  To  such  as  c«>uld  enjoy  the  rouuh  and  far-fetched  suliilely  of  metaphysical  %fr«rft,  iMi 
lion  must  have  appeared  ineipresslbly  insipid  and  contemptible.  To  thoM*  wktiM*  buuwfm 
to  draw  similitudes  from  Ihe  most  remote  recesses  <if  ahMruse  learninc.  how  rl  ii.ii*h  ari 
the  delineation  of  flowers  that  were  open  to  every  e)e,  and  images  which  found  a  mirror  I 
t>osom ! ! 

*'  Hut,  O,  how  dull  Is  the  intricate  path  of  the  philosopher,  how  uninlrro«tiiii*  is  ali  ttoU 
Ingenuity  of  the  artist,  compared  with  the  simple  and  titurhioK  pleasuri*»  which  arc  jliiff^ 
the  peasant,  as  to  the  scholar,  the  nohit*,  or  thi?  monarch  !  Ii  is  in  (he  pift  nf  riquiMiri 
and  not  in  Ihe  adventitious  rircumstauces  of  birth  and  fortune,  that  one  human  kN| 
another ! 

**  The  common  air,  the  sun,  the  hkien, 
To  him  are  opening  Paradise." 

"  Wt  are  delighted  to  see  reflected  the  same  feelin;:s,  the  same  pleasures  frum  ihclM 
oar  anccttort.  We  hear  the  voices  of  those  bearded  chiels,  whose  portraits  a:Uimthe  p^ 
oor  halls  and  galicries,  sllll  bearing  witness  to  the  same  natural  and  eteinal  truths  .  stiU  li^ 
■gaiMl  Ika  ponp,  the  fickleness,  and  the  treachery  of  courts  ;  and  uUering  the  soii#s  J  llf 
tali  M^  ""MdoMn,  in  laoguage  that  defies  the  changes  of  time,  and  ipraks  tu  iB^ 
f  or  Ihfl  heart. 

lice  in  favour  of  these  eompuiilions  Ite  pi«en  by  the  tf' 
■wwct  tone  reverence,  and  sonic  increeiH  ^^^ 
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Hlonsikbirh  wore  In  favourite  asc  wiih  those  who  for  iwo  ccnltirles  have  slept  in  the  grave, 
tkfiNjnd  moral  philosopher  ^ill  neither  blame  nor  regret  this  elTecl.  It  is  among  the  most 
ous  and  most  ornamental,  if  not  among  the  most  useful  habits  of  the  mind! 
Mch  are  amon;:  the  claims  of  this  collection  to  notice.  Hut  the  seal  that  has  been  hitherto 
poB  this  treasure;  the  deep  oblivion  in  which  the  major  parts  of  its  contents  have  for  age* 
bvied,  ought  to  eicile  curiosity,  nnd  imp«irt  a  generous  delight  at  its  re\iva!.  Who  is  there 
Id  as  to  be  moved  wtth  no  enthusiasm  at  drawing  the  mantle  from  the  figure  of  Time  ?  For 
art,  I  confesit  how  often  I  have  watched  the  gradual  developmi>nl  wilh  ciKcr  and  breathless 
Mion;  and  gazed  upon  the  reviving  features  till  my  warm  fancy  gave  them  a  glow  and  a 
f.  which  perhaps  the  reality  never  in  its  happiest  moments  possessed."  * 

iMt  very  nearly  two  hundred  years  should  liave  elapsed  between  the  second 
third  editions  of  this  miscellany  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  neglect  to  which 
the  best  of  our  ancient  poetry  has  been  hitherto  subjected.  The  rapidly 
Min^  taste  of  the  present  age,  however,  for  the  reli(]ues  'of  long-departed 
IS,  cannot  fail  of  precluding  in  future  any  return  of  such  undeserved  oh- 

itv. 

■ 

1600  the  industry  of  Robert  Allot  presented  the  public  v\ith  a  large  collection 
lract!«  from  the  most  popular  points  of  his  time,  under  the  title  of ''  Kngland\s 
a.Mus:  orthe  choysest  flowers  of  our  moderne  pot»ts,  with  their  poeticall  com- 
ons.  Descriptions  of  B«*wties,  Per^^ontiges,  Castles,  Pfillaces,  Mountaines, 
es,  Sims,  Springs,  Rivers,  etc.  AVhereiuito  are  annexed  other  various  dis- 
IPS,  both  pb*asnnt  nnd  profitable."  Small  S\o.  pp.  510. 
id  the  editor  of  this  curious  volimie,  beside  citing  the  names  of  his  authors, 
1  the  titb's  of  the  viorks  from  which  he  culled  his  specimens,  an  infinity  of 
deiiould  have  been  saved  to  subsequent  research;  vet  the  deficiency  has 
xi  in  a  fM'ctdiar  manner,  to  mark  the  successful  procuress  of  modern  biblio- 
by.  When  Oblys  wrote  his  Preface  to  Hay  ward's  British  Muse,  which  was 
published  in  1738,  he  complains  gri<'vously  of  this  omission,  observing  that 
;of  Allot*s  poets  *'  were  now  so  obsolete,  that  not  knowing  what  they  virote, 
ID  have  no  recourse  to  their  works,  if  still  extant."^  Since  this  sentence  was 
In,  such  has  been  the  industry  of  our  literary  antiquaries,  that  almost  every 
I  which  Allot  laid  under  contribution  in  forming  his  volume,  has  b^'en  ascer- 
ri,  and  rendered  accessible  to  the  curious  encpiirer ;  and  so  far  from  the 
BIS  Iwintf  obsolete,  after  nearly  eighty  years  have  Iwvn  added  to  their  anti- 
f,  we  may  venture  to  alTirm  that,  excepting  about  half-a-<]ozen,  they  are  as 
far  to  us  as  the  poets  of  the  present  reign.  It  is  but  just,  however,  to  ac- 
vledsse  that  a  considerable  portion  of  this  intimacy  may  be  ascribed  to  Allot*s 
'« which,  by  its  numerous  passages  from  bards  rendcTed  scarce*  by  neglect,  has 
llatpd  the  bibliographical  enthusiasm  of  the  last  twenty  years  to  achieve  their 
lioD.  An  enumeration  of  the  contril  utors  to  £ngland*s  Parnassus,  will  serve 
llitrate  and  confirm  these  remarks:  —  Thomas  Achelly,  Thomas  Bastard, 
ge  Chapman,  Thomas  Churchyard,  Henry  Constable,  Samuel  Daniel,  John 
H^  Thomas  Dekkar,  Michael  Drayton,  Edmund  Fairfax,  C.harles  Fit/u'efTrey, 
ham  Fraunce,  Cicorge  Ciascoigne,  IMward  (lilpin,  Robert  (ireene.  Sir  John 
ington,  John  Hiiririns,  Tbomas  Hudson,  James  King  of  Scots,  BiMijainin 
Ni,  Thomas  Kyd,  Thomas  L(uli:e,  (iervase  Markham,  tlhristopher  Marlowe, 

Marston,  Christopher  Middleton,  Thomas  Nash,  Earl  of  Oxford,  (iCi  rge 
,  Matthew  RoydonSackvilb*,  Lord  Huckhurst,  William  Shakspeare,  Edmimd 
•er,  Thomas  Slon*r,  Earl  of  Surrey,  Sir  Philip  Sidnev,  Joshua  Sjhester, 
ge  Turberville,  William  WarniT,  Thomas  Watson,  John  Wee\er,  William 
rer,  and  Sir  Thomas  Wvatt. 

Mmgh  Oldyfi  has  severely  blamed  the  judgment  of  the  editor  in  his  selection 
ttMMra  and  extracts,  yet  a  nnich  more  consimimate  critic,  the  highly-gifted 

r»  llrU-nn,  rt'priut  of  lbl2.  Inlrndiictifiii.  p.  ix.  ixi,  \«ii. 

»  i;.  8,  9.     Thi»  ColU'CUiiu  of  Haywant'i*  itad  thrtv  diHimit  tlllo«;  tli<>  last  daUnl  1741.     T!ic 
N  called  ^  The  Q  iiu:»-<('iiri'  of  Kiig;liK!i  l*oi  try  *^ 
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Warton,  considers  him  as  having  oxliihited  taste  in  his  cliotco,  and  il 
acknowledged  that  the  volume  has  preserved  many  exquisite  passapps  fro 
>%ho,  hut  for  tliis  selection,  had  prohnbly  JN'en  irrecoveraldy  mergnl  tnol 

In  the  same  year  with  England's  Parnassus  came  forth  anotlier  rompili 
which  its  editor,  John  Bodenham,  gave  tlie  following  title  :  '*  B<*l-\i^ri 
Garden  of  the  Muses.  Imprinted  at  London,  by  F.  K.  for  Hugh  Astley,  di 
Saint  Magnus  Corner.     1000.    Small  8vo.  p.  230. 

This  collection,  which  underwent  a  second  impression  in  1510,  with  I 
sion  of  its  first  appellative,  **  Belvedere,*'  though  it  contain  a  vast  numbe 
tations,  is,  on  two  accounts,  inferior  to  the  '*  Parnassus.**  In  the  first 
author's  names  are  annexed  to  the  extracts,  and,  in  the  second,  a  mud 
defect  has  arisen  from  the  editor's  determination  to  confine  his  ^|»eciiiif 
or  two  lines  at  most,  a  brevity  which  almost  annihilates  the  intert'?«t  oft 
To  obviate,  however,  in  some  degree,  the  incon\eniences  arisins:  fn»ni  tl 
thest^  plans,  he  has  recourse,  in  his  prcrmium,  to  the  following;  di'tail,  * 
it  gives  a  \ery  curious  narrative  of  the  construction  of  the  biNik,  will  hi 
value  with  the  reader : 

"  Nuw  that  eviTT  one  may  be  fully  salisfleil  coiicerniiiff  IhUOnnien,  that  no  mm  d 
to  bim-selfe  tlie  praise  ihcrcor,  or  can  arrogate  to  his  ownc  deserving  tho»e  iliini^».  vhic 
derived  from  so  many  rare  and  ingenious  «pirils ;  I  have  set  dovtn  Irath  hnw,  vihonre, 
these  flowres  had  Iheir  first  spriiiKin^,  till  thus  they  were  draitne  ti^gelher  into  the  Mn 
that  every  ground  may  challenge  bis  owue,  each  plant  his  particular,  and  no  one  be  in 
justice  of  his  merit. 

'*  First,  out  of  many  excellent  speeches,  spoken  to  her  Majestie,  at  ti!iins«, 
masltes,  andshewes,  and  devises  perfourmed  in  prograce:  as  also  out  of  divert  rhni^f 
so  her;  and  some  especially,  procee<ling  from  her  ovnc  most  sacred  selfe  !  lirrr  in 
Dfihrm  digested  into  their  meete  places,  according  as  the  melhfMi  of  the  worke  plaio^ 
Lile>»is(*  out  of  private  |)oems,  sonnels,  ditties,  and  other  ikiitie  conceits,  given  tu  hei 
Ladies  and  verluous  Mnids  of  Honour  ;  according  as  Ihey  could  be  obtainetl  by  si^bt. 
**^PyI>^S«  A  numlieruf  most  liiUie  and  singular  sentence?.  Secondly,  liHike  what  v-irki 
have  been  put  to  the  vrorld*s  eye,  by  tlial  learned  and  right  ri»vall  ling  and  poet.  Jai 
Scotland  ;  no  one  senlence  of  vtorth  halh  escaped,  but  are  iikcviise  here  riMJucrd  in'i 
roome  and  place.  Neit,  out  of  sundrie  things  eilani,  and  many  in  private.  dMnr  bj 
honourable  persons  following :  Thomas  (tlonr)),  Karl  of  Surrey,  The  Lnrde  Marque 
Chester,  Mary  Countess  of  IVmbrooke,  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

"From  poems  and  vkitrkiti  of  ttiese  noltle  personages  eilani :  Kdvard,  Farleof 
Ferdinando,  Earle  of  Derby  ;  Sir  Waller  Kuleigh,  Sir  Kdward  Ojer,  Fulke  Uretile, 
Sir  John  Harrington. 

*'  From  divers  essayes  of  their  poelric;  some  eitanl  anions;  other  honourable  prna 
ings,  some  from  private  labours  and  translations:  Kdniiiud  Spen«er,  Hrnr«  <  uof 
Samuel  Daniel,  Thomas  Lodge,  Doctor  of  IMnsicke;  Thomas  Watson  Mirhad 
John  Davies,  Thomas  Hudson,  Henrie  Locke,  hsq.,  John  Marstone,  t  hr.  Mjrfoi 
Johnson,  William  Stiakspeare,  Thomas  Thurchvard,  Ksq.,  Ttin.  Na^h,  Tlio.  Kidile,  I 
Robert  Oreene,  Josuah  Sylvester,  ^iiolas  Breton,  Oervase  Markbam,  1*hi>mas  Sim 
Wilmot.  Chr.  Middelton,  and  Kichard  Barnetield. 

"  These  lieing  modernc  and  citant  p«H.'ts,  that  huM'  li\ed  tnuelher,  fruni  niant  d 
workes,  and  Siime  kept  in  private:  Tli(»mas  ^iorton.  Ls«|. .  George  (lasiMigne.  kn^ 
Hindlemarsh,  Ksq.,  Thomas  Atchelow,  and  (leurgi*  W  he  i si  ones. 

"These  being  deceased,  liave  left  diners  eiiant  lakM»urs,  ami  man;  nmrr  hrM 
publishing,  mhich  fur  the  nnosl  pari  have  t>een  perused,  and  their  ilue  ri.:i.l  here  p* 
the  Muses  Harden. 

**  Besides,  what  eicellent  sentences  have  liecn  In  any  presented  Tragedie,  Hitlorii 
or  Coroedie,  Ihcjr  have  been  liktwise  gathered,  and  are  here  inserted  in  their  pnff 

It  will  be  perreived  that  eleven  poets  an^  here  enunieratiMi,  who  bad 
in  Engknd's  Parnaaaus ;  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  remark,  thatai 

*  ^^  "*  *^wH  ««  have  givcoKhM  long  i*Kimet,  wcnly  loht 

'  is  •  iHigiilw  drfMt,  ««  il  iiflMdIy 
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i€^s  prefi![ccl  in  praise  of  the  l)Ook,  arc  some  lines  by  R.  Ilafwny,  whom 
Ualune  conjectures  to  have  been  the  kinsman  of  Ann  Hathaway,  the  wife  of 
immortai  Lard. 

k   small  contribution  of  pieces  by  a  few  of  the  chief  poets  of  the  ape,  was  in 

1  annexed  to  a  production  by  Robert  Chester,  entitled,   **  Love's  Martyr,  or 

^'n's  Complaint,  alle^orically  shadowing  the  Truth  of  Love  in  the  constant 

«f  the  Ph(cni\  and  Turtle.    A  poem,  enterlaced  with  much  varietio  and 

kie;  now  first  translated  out  of  the  venerable  Italian  Torquato  Cspliano,  by 

Chester.     With  the  true  legend  of  famous  King  Arthur,  the  last  of  the 

worthies;  being  the  first  Essay  of  a  new  British  poet:  collected  out  of 

iticall  records.    To  these  arc  added  some  new  compositions  of  several 

writers;  whoso  names  are  subscribed  to  their  severall  workes;  upon 

first  Mibject;  viz.  the  Ph(rnix  and  Turtle." 

iKse  new  comiiositions  have  the  following  second  title  immediately  preceding 
B:  "  IIiTCiiflcr  follow  diverse  po<*tical  essaies  on  the  former  subject ;  viz.  the 
tie  and  Phcrnix.  Done  by  the  best  and  chiefest  of  our  modern  writers,  with 
ir  nanirs  subscribed  to  their  particular  workes.  Never  before  extant.  And 
r  first  consecrated  by  them  all  generally  to  the  love  and  merit  of  the  truly 
le  Knitzht,  Sir  John  Salisburie.'* 

[he  only  known  copy  of  this  collection  was  in  Major  Pierson's  possession,  and 
I  ■olelv  from  Mr.  Malone,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  above  titles, 
I  we  learn  the  names  of  the  principal  contributors;  these  are  Siiakspeare, 
I  Jonson,  Marston,  and  Chapman.  Sliakspeare*s  contribution  forms  the 
pitietli  poem  in  **  The  passionate  Pilgrim,*'  commencing 

**  Let  the  bird  of  loudest  lay,**  &c. 

miscellany  upon  a  more  extensive  scale  than  the  preceding,  and  of  great 

for  the  taste  exhibited  in  its  selection,  succeeded  in  1602,  under  the  ap|K<!lla- 

>f  **A  IWtical  Rapsodte;  containing  diverse  Sonnets,  Odes,  Elegies,  Madrl- 

Epli:rams,   Pastorals,   Eglogues,   with  other  Poems,  both   in  Rime  and 

d   Verse.      For  varietie  and   pleasure,  the  like  never  yet  published. 

m.  l*2mo.** 

«*ditor  and  principal  contributor  was  Francis  Davison,  a  poet  of  no  mean 

r,  and  son  of  that  Sc*cretary  of  State,  who  experienced  in  so  remarkable  a 

the  duplicity  of  ElizaLeth,  in  relation  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.     In  an 

to  the  Reader,  he  thus  accounts  for  the  form  which  the  volume  assumes: — 

HeiDg  induced  li?  tome  private  reasons,  and  by  the  instant  entreaty  of  speciall  friends,  to 
kiMBC  of  m;  wo rthlesse poems  to  be  published,  I  desired  to  malte  some  written  by  my  deere 
Ifc  jMOH^moi',  and  my  deerer  Brother,  to  beare  them  company  :  both,  without  their  consent; 
kcr  being  in  the  low-countrj  narres,  and  llie  rett  utterly  ignorant| thereof.  My  friends 
P  ]  concealed ;  mine  owne  anJ  my  brother's  I  willed  the  printer  to  supprcsse,  as  veil  as  I 
tiled  the  other,  which  he  having  put  in  without  my  privily,  we  must  now  undergo  a 

censure  perhaps  than  our  namelessc  workes  should  have  done  ;  and  I  especially.  For  if 
bR  iiked.  Ihe  praise  Is  due  to  their  inveniion;  if  disliked,  the  blami:  both  by  them 
9  mtm  will  be  derived  upon  me.  for  publishing  that  which  they  meant  to  suppresse." 
^  Ihea  enters  upon  a  defence  of  poetry,  ciperience  pri>\in^.  he  remarks,  ''!>)  eiamples  of 
1^  both  dead  and  living,  that  divers  delighird  and  etcclliiig  herein,  being  princes  or  slates- 
btve  gooerned  and  counselled  as  wisely;  being  souldiers,  have  commanded  armies  a* 

Biy:  beiog  lawyers,  have  pleaded  as  judicially  and  eloquently;  being  divines,  have 
^  and  laughl  as  profoundly ;  and  being  of  any  other  profession,  have  discharged  it  as  sufli- 
^,  at  any  oUier  men  urhatsoever;"  and  conclink-s  by  alleginK.  as  an  vwum*  '^for  ihiso 
!•  la  parllraUir,  that  those  under  the  name  of  .huwi/mtn  were  wrilUn  (as  appcaiclh  l»)  divers 

a  5lr  Philip  Sidney  li\iiig,  and  of  him  dead;  almost  t^cniy  years  since.  v»hiii  poetry  was 

M  thai  perfection  to  which  it  hath  now  attained  :  that  my  brother  is  by  profession  a 
i^,  and  via  not  eighteen  years  old  when  he  writ  thrfo  toys  :  that  mine  owne  were  made 
•Ise  or  ieTen  yearct  since,  at  idle  limes  as  1  journeyed  up  and  downe  during  my 
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The  division  of  the  '*Rapsodie**  more  peculiarly  occupied  by  theie 
hards,  is  that  including  ''Sonnets,  Odes,  Elegies,  Madrigals,  and  Epi|niai,l| 
Francis  and  Walter  Davison,  brethren ;"  and  they  were  assisted  in  thit,  j 
the  residue  of  the  work,  by  Spenser,  Sidney,  Sir  John  Davis,  Mar}*  Conlai^ 
Pembroke,  Thomas  Campion,  Thomas  Watson,  Charles  Best,  Thomas 
and  by  others,  whose  initials  are  supposed  to  indicate  Henry  ConstaUf,  Wi 
Raleigh,  Henry  Wotton,  Robert  Greene,  Andn'w  Willet,  and  Josbua  Sjb 
The  '^Poetical  Rapsodie*'  is  dedicated  by  Davison  in  a  sonnet,  **To'tbf 
noble,  honorable,  and  worthy  Lord  W^illiam  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Lord  H 
Cardilfe,  Marmion,  and  St.  Quintine,"  and  was  successively  republiM 
augmentations  in  1608,  1611,  and  1621.  It  may  be  said  to  present  us.  Ml 
with  a  felicitous  choice  of  topics,  but  it  claims  the  merit  of  having 
several  valuable  poems  not  elsewhere  to  be  discovered,  and  \ihich,  ovimli 
rarity  of  the  book,  aUhou,s;h  four  times  subjected  to  the  press,  have  not,  until 
attracted  the  notice!  that  is  due  to  them. 

Independent  of  the  ten  miscellanies  which  we  have  now  enumerated,  ai 
mense  multitude  of  Airs,  Madrigals,  and  Songs,  si't  to  music,  and  priilti 
Parts,  were  published  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and 
the  reign  of  James  the  First.    These  Collections  contain  a  variety  of  hric 
not  elsewhere  to  ha  met  with,  and  which  were  either  written  e\preNi|y 
(]om|)Oscrs,  or  selected  by  the  latter  from  manuscripts,   or  rare  and  ii 
printed  copies.    Foremost  among  these  Professors  of  Music,  who  thus  ii 
contributed  to  enrich  the  stores  of  English  Poetrv,  stands  William  Bvrd. 
celebrated  composer  s  lirst  printed  work  in  English  was  licensed  in  I5?<(7,ail! 
the  following  title: — **  Tenor.  Psalmes,  Sonets,  and  Songs  of  jtadnesaod 
made  into  musicke  of  live  parts:  whereof,  some  of  theui  going  a  broad 
divers,  in  untrue  coppies,  are  lieere  trm*ly  corrected,  and  tin*  other  U'ips 
very  rare  and  newly  composed,  are  hrere  published,  for  the  Recreation  nlA 
as  delight  in  Musicke.     By  William  Bvrd,  one  of  the  Gent,  of  theQu«ene*i~ 
ties  Royall  Chap|)ell."  4to. 

The\olume  is  dedicated  to  Sir  Christopher  ITatton;  and  he  fells  his 
an  epistle  subscribed  the  most  assunni  friend  to  nil  that  lovt*  or  learno 
William  Bvrd, — 'Mieere  is  ollered  unto  thy  courteous  acceptation,  an 
sundrie  sorts,  and  to  content  di\ers  humors.     If  thou  be  dispos<*.!  to  pray, 
are  psalmes.     If  to  bre  merrie,  here  are  soi  ots.     If  to  lament  for  thy  mrs 
are  songs  of  sadnesse  and  pietie.     If  tlion  dcli^lit  in  musicke  of  groat 
here  are  divers  soniis,  which  being  originally  made  f(»r  instruments  tocv] 
harmony,  and  one  \oice  to  pronounce  the  dittie,  an*  now  framed  in  all 
voyces  to  sing  the  same.     If  thou  desire  songs  of  smal  com  passe  and  fit 
reach  of  most  >oyces,  heere  are  most  in  numlMT  of  that  sort.** 

Next  to  Bvrd,  wl)Ose  publications  of  this  kind  are  numerous,  we  may 
Thomas  Morley,  no  less  remarkable  for  his  skill  in  music,  and  for  hisfnti^ 
the  production  of  madrigals,  ballets,  and  canzonets.  liow  fashiooable  i 
univeci^al  had  become  the  practice  of  singing  these  com|>ositions  at  evmptfll 
anmsement,  may  1m*  drawn  from  one  of  the  elementary  works  of  this  «rikl> 
''Being  at  a  banquet,**  he  relates,  '*sup|R*r  being  ended,  and  music  books  bi^ 
{'J  table,  the  mistress  of  the  house,  according  to  custom,  presented  w  ^ 
part,  earnestly  intn*ating  mo  to  sing ;  when,  after  many  excuses,  I  pnMr»*<^' 
feicn(*<lly  that  I  rould  not,  every  one  Ix'iran  to  wonder,  yea,  some  mhi^prt* 
others  demanding  how  I  was  Irought  up.**-|- 

()f  the  various  collections  of  lyric  poetry  adapted  to  music  and  puMi*!*'' 
Morley,  who  died  about  the  period  of  the  accession  of  James  the  FirsU  *'* 
notice  two;  one  as  indicatory  of  the  manners  of  the  age,  and  the  oth^f*' 


•  Sm»  ('m«iini  l.itcraria,  to!,  i.  p  isK). 
;  Viile  Mf>fii>'<i  I'laiiic  nml  iahu*  luircKlu 
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iition  in  which  the  science  was  held  by  our  composer,  who  secms^  on  this 
MHi,  to  have  partaken  the  enthusiasm  of  Shakspeare;  for  in  a  dedication 
the  Worshipfull  Sir  Gervis  Clifton,  Knight,'*  preGxed  to  '*  Madrigals  to  Gve 
M.  Selected  out  of  the  best  approved  Italian  authors.  By  Thomas  Morley, 
leoian  of  his  Maiesties  Royall  Chapell,  1598,"  he  tells  his  worthy  patron, 
Tcr  held  this  sentence  of  tl  e  poet,  as  a  canon  of  my  creedc;  **That  whom 
ioveth  not,  they  love  not  Musique.'  For  as  the  art  of  Musique  is  one  of 
Bost  Heavenly  gifts,  so  the  very  love  of  Musique  (without  art)  is  one  of  tho 
engrafted  testimonies  of  Heavens  love  towards  us.'' 

1601,  Morley  published  in  quarto,  ''Cantus  Madrigales.  The  triumphes  of 
li,  to  5  and  6  voices :  composed  by  divers  several!  aucthors," — a  collection 
liable  for  its  object,  as  it  consisted  of  twenty-five  songs,  composed  by 
:j-four  several  nuisicians,  for  the  express  purpose  of  commemorating  the 
y  and  \irginity  of  Elizabeth,  under  the  appellation  of  Oriana,  and  who  was 
in  the  sixty-4'ighth  year  of  her  age,  one  among  innumerable  proofs  of  the 
ne  canity  of  this  singular  woman. 

it  a  ^reat  portion  of  these  musical  miscellanies  consisted  of  translations 
the  Italian,  is  evident  from  the  publications  of  Byrd  and  Morley,  and  from 
Musica  Transalpina"  of  Nicholas  Yonge,  printed  in  two  parts,  in  the  year 
ind  1597,  where,  however,  equal  industry  appears  to  have  been  exerted  in 
ting  English  songs ;  the  dedication,  indeed,  points  out  very  distinctly  the 
f$  whence  these  popular  works  were  derived.  '*!  endeavoured,"  says 
,%  *•  to  get  into  my  hands  all  such  English  songes  as  were  praise  worthie, 
nongst  others  I  had  the  hap  to  find  in  ihe  hands  of  some  of  my  good  friends 
D  Italian  Madrigales  translated  most  of  them  five  years  ago  by  a  gentleman 
I  private  delight."  The  two  parts  of  Musica  Transalpina  contain  eighty-one 
• 

eems  probable,  indeed,  from  Orlando  Gibbons's  dedication  of  his  ^*  First  set  of 
gals  and  Mottets  *  to  Sir  Christopher  Ilatton,  dated  161*2,  that  the  courtiers 
t  period  sometimes  employed  themselves  in  writing  lyrics  for  their  domestic 
ists;  for  Orlando  tells  his  lord, — **They  were  most  of  them  composed  in 
mn  house,  and  do  therefore  properly  belong  unto  you  as  lord  of  the  soil; 
Dguage  they  speak  you  provided  them  ;  I  only  furnished  them  with  tongues 
5r  the  same."  It  may  be,  however,  that  Sir  Christopher  was  only  a  selector 
try  for  the  lyre  of  Gibbons. 

enumerate  the  multitude  of  music-stricken  individuals,  who,  during  this 
,  were  occupied  in  procuring  and  collecting  lyric  poetry  for  professional 
IPS,  would  fill  a  volume.  Among  the  most  indefatigable,  may  be  mentioned 
Wilbve,  Thomas  Weelkes,  John  Dowland  and  Robert  Jones ;  *'  The 
ill  Dream,"  1609,  and  **The  Muse  s  Gardin  of  Delights,"  1610,  by  the  last 
le  gentlemen,  were  held  in  great  esteem. 

cannot  close  this  subject,  indeed,  without  acknowledging  our  obligations 
I  numerous  class  for  the  preservation  of  many  most  beautiful  specimens  of 
wetry.  which,  it  is  highly  probable,  without  their  rare  and  accompani- 
,  would  either  not  have  existed,  or  would  ha>e  |)erished  prematurely.* 
I  further  elucidation  of  the  IVn^tical  Literature  of  this  period,  and  with  the 
f  condensing  its  retrosjHJct,  by  an  arrangement  under  general  heads,  it  may 
latisfactory,  if  we  briefly  throw  into  classes  the  names  of  those  poets  who 
e  considered  as  having  given  ornament  or  extension  to  their  art.  The  fol- 
:  divisions,  it  is  expected,  will  include  all  that,  in  this  place,  it  can  now  be 
ary  to  notice. 

•necimeos  of  tht*^  interettiaf  collectiom.  I  refer  mj  reader  to  Censura  Literaria,  vol.  ii.  p.  1. 
Tol.  z.  p  179,  394  :  luid  to  tde  British  Biblionrapher,  No.  IV.  p.  343 ;  No.  V.  p.  563 ;  No.  VI. 
lo.  IX   p.  W ;  No.  XI  p.  632  ;  No.  Xll.  p  48  ;  and  No.  XV.  p.  386. 
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Efiia  Pbeiry.  I     Uialonc. 


8jM;n»tfr. 


Sackyille. 

Higiins. 

Niccol*. 

Waroer. 

Daniel. 

Dravton. 

Shaktpearc. 

Marlowe. 

Fit2|{cffrey. 

Storcr. 

Willjbie. 

BeaumoDt. 


Lyric, 


Gaiooiffoe. 

Greene. 

Haleigh. 

Breton. 

Lodge. 

Shaknpoare 

Jon  wo. 

Wolton. 

Wither. 


Didaetie. 


Tuwer. 
DaTic«SirJ. 
DaTort. 
Fletcher  G. 


Saiirk. 


(xxlge. 

lun. 

MarstOQ. 

Donne. 

Wither. 


AMMff. 


Spenser. 
Sidney. 
Constable. 
Wation. 
Shakspcare. 
Daniel, 
DrajtOM. 
Barnes. 
Bameileld. 
Smith. 
Stirling. 
I  Drummono. 


HiaJkliilL 
Marioira* 
Dmytos. 


as 

3& 


BrowB. 


We  have  thus,  in  as  short  a  compass  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  would  i 
given,  we  trust,  a  more  accurate  view  of  the  Shakspearean  era,  as  it  enil 
dependent  of  the  Drama,  than  has  hitherto  heen  attempted. 

That  Shakspeare  was  an  assiduous  reader  of  Englisli  Poetry' ;  that  hell 
with  peculiar  interest  and  attention  his  immediate  predecessors  and  cm 
poraries,  there  is  abundant  reason  to  conclude  from  a  careful  perusal  of  his  n 
of  miscellaneous  poetry,  which  is  modelled  on  a  strict  adherence  to  tk 
which  prevailed  at  the  opening  of  his  career.  The  collection,  indeed,  mif, 
no  impropriety,  be  classed  under  the  two  divisions  of  Historic  and  Lyric  pe 
the  formar  concluding  **  Venus  and  Adonis,*'  and  the  ''Rape  of  Lucme,* 
the  latter  the  '•  Sonets,"  the  **  Passionate  Pilgrim,"  and  the  *'  Lo\eri 
plaint." 

The  great  models  of  Historic  poetry,  during  the  prior  portion  of  ShakM 
life,  were  the  **  Mirrour  for  Magistrates"  and  •'Warner's  Albion's  En^lisd; 
for  the  mythological  story  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  though  deviating  in  seten 
IM)rtant  circumstances  from  its  prototype,  we  are  probably  indebted  to  Got 
Ovid  ;  and  for  the  Rape  of  Lucrece  and  the  structure  of  the  stanza  io  wUd 
composed,  to  the  reputation  and  the  metre  of  the  ^'Rosamond"  of  Daniel,  prnl 
1592.  For  the  Sonnets,  he  had  numerous  examples  in  the  producHo 
Spenser,  Sidney,  Watson,  and  Constable ;  and,  through  the  wide  field  of  ai 
lyric  composition,  excellence  of  almost  every  kind,  in  the  form  of  ode,  nd 
and  song,  might  be  traced  in  the  varied  effusions  of  Gascoigne,  Grm 
Raleigh,  Breton  and  Lodge. 

How  far  our  great  bard  exc(N»ded,  or  fell  beneath,  the  models  whfc 
|)Ossessed ;  in  what  degree  he  was  independent  of  their  influence,  and  to 
portion  of  estimation  his  miscellaneous  poetry  is  justly  entitled,  will  be  then 
of  the  next  chapter,  in  which  we  shall  venture  to  assign  to  these  eflbrti 
early  days  a  higher  rank  in  the  scale  of  excellence  than  it  has  hitherto  ben 
fate  to  obtain. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Deilirations  of  ShakHpoare'8  Vriiut  ami  Adoi.iH,  ami  Rape  of  Lurrece,  to  the  Earl  of 
—Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Earl — Critique  on  the  Poems  of  Khakapearv. 

Siiakspeark's  dedication  of  his  "Venus  and  Adonis"  to  the  Earl  of! 
nmpton  in  1.VJ3;  the  accomplishments,  the  liberality,  and  the  virtues  d 
amiable  nobb^man,  and  the  substantial  patronage  >^hich,  according  to  tm 
Im'  Im'sIow(mJ  u|>on  our  poet,  togetber  claim  for  him,  in  this  place,  a  nott 
cursory  notice  as  to  life  and  character. 
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'riothesly,  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  Baron  of  Titchfield,  was  born 
of  October,  1573.  His  grandfather  had  been  created  an  Earl  in 
lenry  the  Eighth;  and  his  father,  who  married  Mary,  the  daughter 
first  Viscount  of  Montague,  was  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the  rights 
tn  of  Scots.  Just  previous  to  the  completion  of  his  eighth  year,  he 
rreparable  loss  by  the  death  of  his  father,  on  the  4th  of  October, 
nother,  however,  appears  to  have  been  by  no  means  negligent  of 
;  for  he  was  early  sent  to  Cambridge,  being  matriculated  there 
^elve  years  old,  on  the  11th  of  December,  1585.  Ue  was  admitted 
College,  where,  on  the  6th  of  June,  1589,  he  took  his  degree  of 
ts,  and,  after  a  residence  of  nearly  five  years  in  the  University,  he 
for  Town,  to  complete  his  course  of  studies  at  Gray's  Inn,  of  which 
e,  1590,  he  had  entered  himself  a  member. 

mstances  which,  so  shortly  after  Lord  Southampton's  arrival  in 
jced  Shakspeare  to  select  him  as  his  patron,  may,  with  an  assu- 
amounting  to  certainty,  be  ascribed  to  the  following  event.  Not 
e  death  of  her  husband,  Lady  Southampton  married  Sir  Thomas 
lasurcr  of  the  chamber,  an  office  which  necessarily  led  him  into 
ith  actors  and  dramatic  writers.  Of  this  intercourse  Lord  South- 
the  age  of  seventeen,  was  very  willing  to  avail  himself,  and  his 
tistory  evinces,  that,  throughout  life,  he  retained  a  passionate  attach- 
natic  exhibitions.  No  stronger  proof,  indeed,  can  be  given  of  his 
theatre,  than  what  an  anecdote  related  by  Rowland  Whyte  aflbrds 
I  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Sydney,  dated  October  1 1th,  1599,  tells  his 
it,  that  ^'my  Lord  Southampton  and  Lord  Rutland  come  not  to  the 
nesuch).  The  one  doth  but  very  seldome.  They  pass  away  the 
ion  merely  in  going  to  plaies  every  day." 

g  nobleman  thus  inclined,  imbued  with  a  keen  relish  for  dramatic 
was  ardent  in  his  thirst  fbr  fame,  and  liberal  in  the  encouragement 
was  natural  for  our  poet  to  look  not  only  with  hope  and  expec- 
rith  enthusiastic  regard.  To  Lord  Southampton,  therefore,  though 
D  years  old,  Shaks|)eare,  in  his  twenty-ninth  yCar,  *  dedicated  his 
donis,  *'  the  first  heire  of  his  invention." 

lage  of  his  dedication,  however,  indicates  some  degree  of  appre- 
>  the  nature  of  its  reception,  and  consequently  proves  that  our  author 
lis  period  assured  of  His  Lordship's  support;  for  it  commences  thus: 
onorable,  I  know  not  how  I  shall  oiTend  in  dedicating  my  unpolisht 
Lordship;"  and  he  adds  in  the  opening  of  the  next  clause,  •*onely 
or  seeme  bat  pleased,  I  account  myselfe  highly  praised."  These 
pear  to  have  vanished  in  a  very  short  period:  for  our  author's  de- 
he  same  nobleman  of  his  Rape  of  Lurrece,  which  was  entered  on 
rs'  Books  on  May  9th,  1594,  and  published  almost  immediately  af- 
eaks  a  very  difierent  language,  and  indicates  very  plainly  that  Shak- 
ilready  experienced  the  beneficial  eflectsofHis  Lordship's  patronage. 
id  confidence,  indeed,  cannot  express  themselves  in  clearer  terms 
e  found  in  the  diction  of  this  address  :—*' The  love  I  dedicate  to 
lip,"  says  the  bard,  *'  is  without  end. — The  warrant  1  have  of  your 
disposition,  not  the  worth  of  my  untutored  lines,  makes  it  assured 
B.  Wliat  I  have  done  is  yours,  what  I  have  to  doi»  is  yours,  bi»ing 
[  have  devotiHl  yours.  Were  my  worth  greater,  my  duety  would 
r;  moane  time,  as  it  is,  it  is  bound  to  jour  Lordship."  Words  more 
3f  obligation  it  would  not  be  easy  to  select,  and  we  shall  he  justificHl, 
inferring,  that  Lord  Southampton  had  conferred  upon  Shakspeare, 

Adoai<  was  ciitcriMl  on  the  Stationer^'  Books,  lijr  RicharU  Field,  April  18. 1593,  kix  dajn^ 
r  eMDpUttfd  the  twenty  uiutb  >car  of  his  age. 
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in  consequence  of  tiiff  dedication  to  him  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  some  marked  pra 
of  his  kindness  and  protection. 

Tradition  lias  recorded,  among  (tther  instances  of  this  nobleman's  peruia 
bounty,  (hat  lie,  nt  one  time,  ^ave  Shaksprnri'  a  thousand  |)Ounds,  in  order  to  en 
pletea  piirchiisi*,  a  sum  which  in  these  days  would  i>e equal  in  value  !<«  monlli 
five  times  its  original  amount.  This  may  he,  and  probably  is,  an  e\azgeratiii 
but  tiiat  it  has  been  founded  on  the  well-known  liberality  of  Lord  Soutliamptoil 
Shakspeare;  on  a  certain  knowledge  that  donations  had  passed  frooi  the  peer  I 
the  ]M)et,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  It  had  become  the  custom  of  the  a^e  to  rewn 
dedication  by  pecuniary  bounty,  and  that  Lord  Southampton  was  dillusi^ely  m 
|)eculiarly  generous  in  this  mode  of  remuneration,  we  have  the  express  listiM 
of  Florio,  who,  dedicating  his  ^'World  of  Words**  to  this  nobleman  in  1694,  aji 
— *'In  truth,  I  acknowledge  an  entire  debt,  not  only  of  my  best  knowli-dgf,  li 
of  all;  yea,  of  more  than  I  know,  or  can  to  your  l)ounteous  fordship,  in  wh^pq 
and  patronage  I  have  lived  some  years;  to  whom  I  owe  and  vowe  the  years!  km 
to  Uve.  But,  as  to  me,  and  many  more,  the  glorious  and  gracious  *sun.<hi«i| 
your  honour  hath  infused  li^ht  and  life."  II"re,  if  we  except  the  dirfdcoM 
fession  relative  to  *'  pay,"  the  language  is  similar  to,  and  not  more  i*ni(ili4lird|^ 
expressive  of  gratitude  than  wasShakspeare*s;  and  that,  under  ttie  phra>c  **»  ^ 
more,"  Florio  meant  to  include  our  poet,  we  may,  without  scruple,  infer.  T« 
actor,  to  a  rising  dramatic  writer,  to  one  wlio  had  plactni  the  first  fnnNof 
genius  under  his  protection,  and  who  wasstill  contending  with  the  diflicnltiesint 
to  his  situation,  the  taste,  the  generosity,  and  (he  feeling  of  Lord  S'luttiamj 
would  naturally  be attracte<l ;  and  the  donation  which,  in  all  probat-iht).  full 
the  dedication  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  we  have  reason,  from  the  %nic«Mif(r»l 
to  conclude,  was  succeeded  by  many,  and  still  more  iuqMrtant,  pronf^  of 
Lordships  fa>our. 

In  1597,  when  Lord  Essex  was  appointed  General  of  the  forces  de>tini'']to 
against  the  Azores,  Southampton,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  gallantly  r^iuf 
ward  as  a  volunteer,  on  hoard  the  (larland,  one  of  Her  M«ijesty*s  ImsI* '^liip*,- 
oiler  which  was  soon  followed  by  a  commission  from  E<sex  to  conimaml  litT. 
opportunity  speedily  occurred  lor  the  display  of  his  courage;   in  an  eii:.ii 
with  the  Sj>anish  ilet^t,  he  (nirsued  and  sunk  one  of  the  enemy's  larL*i*^t  mn 
war,  and  was  wounded  in  the  arm  during  (he  conflict.     Sir  William  M" 
one  of  the  Admirals  of  the  e\|)edi(ion,  tells  us,  (hat  the  Earl  lost  time  in  tlii<«< 
which  might  ha\e  been  beKer  employed;    hut  his  frit»nd  Esm»\  ap|H*ar«  N' 
considered  his  conduct  in  a  ditlerent  light,  and  confern*d  upon  him,  J:ih:'C 
voyage,  (lu*  honour  of  kniglUhood. 

()n  his  return  (o  En'jland,  in  October,  I'lU?,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lind 
the  Queen  had  emhra<-etl  tlie  opinion  of  Monson,  rather  than  that  of  &<«*i. 
frowned  with  displeasure  on  the  oiUcer  who  had  presumed  to  pursue  inil«iii^ 
Spanish \essel,  without  orders  from  his  coiiimanfier:  a  <'ensun*  which  wasin 
also  to  reach  the  (ienenil,  >\illi  whom  sh<'  was  justly  ollended  forha^ifisi* 
the  direction  of  a  ser\ir<'  to  whirl)  his  judi:nient  and  his  talents  won*  ina<Hfll^ 

His  introduction  to  parlimentary  business  hei:an  on  the  -2tth  of  Ortebrr,  M 
and  terminated,  with  the  session,  on  th«*  sth  uf  February,  loiH;  andt«<>V 
afterwards.  In*  b'I't  l^ondon  to  commence  his  tour. 

In  the  course  of  No\ejnber,  1,50S,  there  is  reason  to  suppose*  that  this eal'Vf^ 
ini!  nobleman  returned  to  London  ;   siniii  after  which  event,  his  union  vith  Ei^ 
iN'th  Vernon  took  place.     His  bride  was  the  daughter  of  John  Vernon  of  H 
in  the  county  of  .^alop,  and  she  ap|MMrs  to  ha\e  possessed  a  large  share  of 
charms.    A  portrait  of  her  was  drawn  by  Otrnelius  Jansen,  which  issalJl* 
**the  face  and  hands  colounvl  with   incomparable  lustn'.*'     The  unpsHf/l^ 
res4'ntnient  of  tlu»  Queen,  however,  rendered  this  connection,  for  a  time,  i*^ 
of  much  miscTy  to  both  parties.     Her  capricious  tyranny  was  Mich,  as  ioit^ 
her  to  fe<d  olFended,  if  any  of  her  courtiers  had  the  aiidacilv  to  loir  cf  ^V 
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LDowledge  or  i)erini8sion ;  and  the  result  of  what  she  termed  H\n 
indestine  marriage,  was  the  instant  dismissal  of  himself  and  his  lady 
How  long  their  confinement  was  protracted,  cannot  now  be  accu- 
ined;  that  it  was  long  in  the  opinion  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  appears 
ess  of  his  to  the  Lords  of  Council,  in  which  he  puts  the  following 
: — **  Was  it  treason  in  my  Lord  of  Southampton  to  marry  my  poor 
that  neither  long  imprisonment,  nor  any  punishment,  besides,  that 
lal,  in  like  cases,  can  satisfy,  or  appease?"  But  we  do  know  that 
liave  existed  beyond  March,  1509  ;  for  oji  the  27th  of  that  month, 
npton  accompanied  his  friend  Essex  to  Ireland,  where,  immediately 
I,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Earl,  now  Lord  Deputy  of  that  country, 
f  the  horse. 

iry  promotion  of  Southampton  is  one  among  numerous  proofs  of  the 
)f  Essex,  for  it  was  not  only  without  the  Queen's  knowledge,  but,  as 
informed  us,  '*  clean  contrary  to  his  instructions."  What  was 
De  ex|)ected,  therefore,  soon  occurred;  Lord  Southampton  was,  by 
onlers,  deprived  of  his  commission,  in  the  August  following,  and 
>f  September,  1599,  he  revisited  London,  where,  apprehensive  of  the 
f  Her  Majesty,  lie  absented  himself  from  court,  and  endeavoured  to 
iquietude  by  the  attractions  of  the  theatre,  to  which  his  ardent 
f  the  genius  of  Shakspeare  now  daily  induced  him  to  recur, 
tment  of  the  Queen,  however,  though  not  altogether  appeased,  soon 
ide;  and  in  December,  1599,  when  Lord  Mountjoy  was  commissioned 
Essex  in  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  Lord  Southampton  was 
licers  selected  by  Her  Mfijesty  to  attend  him.  Farther  than  this  she 
ndescend;  for,  tliough  His  Lordhip  solicited  for  some  weeks  the 
$sin^  her  hand,  and  was  supported  in  this  request  by  the  influence  of 
licited  in  vain,  and  was  at  length  compelliHl  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
r  her  wishes  for  the  safety  of  his  journey. 

*asant  consequence  of  his  former  transient  compaign  in  Ireland,  had 
el  with  the  Lord  Grey,  who  acting  under  him  as  a  colonel  of  horse, 
ie  ini|M*tuosity  of  youthful  valour,  attacked  the  reln^l  force  without 
Mitempt  of  subordination  which  had  bnMi  punished  by  his  superior 
t's  imprisonment.  The  fiery  spirit  of  (Irey  could  not  brook  even 
*  attention  to  discipline,  and  he  sent  Southampton  a  challenge,  which 
m  his  departure  for  In»land,  in  April,  1000,  accepted,  by  declaring 
d  mwt  Lord  Grey  in  any  part  of  that  country.  The  Qu<?en,  however, 
nt  arrested  the  combat ;  but  the  animosity  was  imbittered  by  delay, 
uthampton  felt  it  necessary  to  his  character  to  break  oifhis  military 
ly  which  had  conferred  u|)on  him  the  reputation  of  great  bravery  and 
skill,  and  had  R*cei>ed  the  marked  appro\al  of  the  Lord  Deputy,  to 
ssentment  of  Grey,  who  had  again  called  him  to  a  meeting,  and  fixed 
the  Low  (Countries. 

tervi4»w  we  know  nothing  more  than  that  it  proved  so  completely 
it,  shortly  afterwards.  Lord  Grey  attacked  Southampton  as  he  rode 
stnvts  of  London,  an  outra.se  which  alfords  but  a  melancholy  trait 
icrs  of  the  age,  though  punished  on  the  spot  by  the  immediate  com- 
)  per|HMrator  to  prison. 

?n  happy,  howe\er,  for  the  fame  and  repose  of  Southampton,  had  this 
ly  unfortunate  contest  in  which  he  engaged;  but  he  was  recalled  by 
the  Low  Countries,  in  order  to  assist  him  in  his  insurrectionary  move- 
ist  the  p4>rson  and  ^:overnment  of  his  sovereign.  Blinded  by  the 
I  of  friendship,  which  he  cultivated  with  enthusiastic  warmth^  and 
;  the  tn*atnient  which  he  had  lately  received  from  the  Queen,  ho  too 
ned  to  the  treasonable  suggestions  of  Essex,  and  became  one  of  the 
I  who  assembled  at  the  house  of  this  noblemaa  on  lWc%Wi  o\¥e\iT>i«x^^ 
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1601.  Here  they  took  the  decisive  step  of  imprisoning  the  Queen's  priry  knuk 
sellers  who  had  been  sent  to  enquire  into  the  purport  of  their  meeting*  and  frai 
this  mansion  they  sallied  forth,  with  their  view  of  exciting  the  citizens  torpbellioB. 
An  ent(*rprise  so  criminal,  so  rash,  and  chimerical,  immediately  met  the  bk 
which  it  merited ;  and  the  trial  of  Essex  and  Southampton  for  high  tmMn  look 
place  on  the  19th  of  February,  when,  both  being  found  guilty,  the  former,  a«ii 
well  known,  expiated  his  olTonce  by  death,  while  the  latter,  from  the  minornrf- 
pability  of  his  views,  from  the  modesty  and  contrition  which  he  exhibited  in  )m 
defence,  and  from  the  intercession  of  Cecil  and  the  peers,  obtained  a  remiMiuaof 
the  sentence  alfecting  his  life,  but  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  tn  theTo««T. 

We  have  more  than  once  mentioned  the  great  partiality  of  Lord  Southimploi 
to  dramatic  literature,  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  this  partiality  Khodl 
have  been  rendered  subservient  to  the  machinations  of  treason ;  for  Bacon  telL<  b\ 
that  ''the  afternoon 'before  the  rebellion,  Merick  (aflerwards  the  deiendrrrf 
Essex-house),  with  a  great  company  of  others,  that  afterwards  were  all  in  Hip 
action,  had  procured  to  be  played  before  them  the  play  of  deposing  Kinp  Rirhwi 
the  Second; — when  it  was  told  him  by  one  of  the  players  that  the  play  wms  M 
and  they  should  have  loss  in  playing  it,  because  few  would  come  to  it,  tbrfp 
were  forty  shillings  extraordinary  given  to  play  it,  and  so  thereupon  plavrdl 
was/*    It  appears  from  the  State  Trials,  vol.  vii.  p.  60,  that  the  player  tovboA 
the  forty  shillings  were  given,  was  Augustine  Philippes,  one  of  the  pateolcef  rf 
tlie  (ilobe  playhouse  with  Shakspeare,  in  1603. 

The  term  o/<<  applied  to  this  play,  which,  according  to  the  report  ofthe  Qor^ 
''  was  played  forty  times  in  open  streets  and  houses,"  has  induced  Dr.  Firav 
and  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  to  conclude  that  a  play  entitled  Richard  the  Second,  or  llfvy 
the  Fourth,  existed  before  Shakspeare* ji  dramas  on  these  subjects.  Thif  pojte 
however,  is  dissented  from  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  who  says,  —  '*  In  oppositiM  k 
Farmer  and  Tyrwhitt,  I  hold,  though  I  have  a  gn^at  respect  for  their  mfrnm 


t ' 


prefer  the  first  play  to  the  last :  and  I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion 
of  deposing  Richard  II.  which  was  seditiously  played  on  the  7th  of  Febf"r«  * 
lGOO-1.  was  Shakspeare's  Richard  II.,  that  had  been  originally  acledialM  t 
and  first  printed  in  1597." 

This  o|)inion  of  Mr.  Chalmers  will  he  much  strengthened  when  we'rHlfftM 
Lord  Southampton's  well-known  attachment  to  the  muse  of  Shakspeaif.  ■•'^  [      *: 
almost  certainly  induce  him  to  prefer  the  play  written  by  his  favourite  port  to  ■ 
com|>osition  of  an  obscure,  and,  without  doubt,  a  very  inferior  writer. 

The  death  of  Elizabeth  terminated  the  confinement  and  the  suflerintsflfl^ 
Southampton.     No  sooner  had  Jamesacceded  to  the  throne,  than  hcseDlii<>*' 
for  his  release  from  the  Tower,  which  took  place  on  the  10th  of  April,  1^*" 
accompanied  it  >\ith  a  request  that  he  would  meet  him  on  his  way  to  K^^J 
This  might  he  considered  as  a  certain  presage  of  luture  fa\ours,  and  ^••••'f*^ 
s))eedily  followed,  not  only  by  the  reversal  of  his  attainder,  and  the  n'sloritiiM 
his  property,  but  by  an  accumulation  of  honours.     He  was  immediatdTiff*** 
master  of  the  game  to  the  Oueen;  a  pension  of  six  hundnnl  pounds  per  «■■■  2 
allotted  to  his  lady;  in  July,  ir»03,  hf  was  installed  a  knight  of  the  P'jj'|'!|| 
cn»ated  captain  of  isle  of  Wiuht  and  CarisbrcM)ke  tiastk*,  and  in  tlrfc**2 
Spring  he  was  constituh'il  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Hampshire,  and  was  cho^'f'^ 


^     ^  -. 


King  as  his  companion  in  n  journey  to  Rovston.  • 

James,  who  stimulated  hv  the  ninchinations  of  some  of  his  courtiers,  ^'i^ 


Tiiis  How  of  good  f(»rtune  was,  how<»\er,  transiently  impedeil  byllj^j**^ 


the  returning;  prosperity  of  the  Earl,  was  led  to  susfH^ct  that  an  imp^TyST 
macy  had  taken  place  between  Smlhampton  and  his  (,hK*^'n;  a  chargeofdj^ 
iioD  to  His  Majesty  was,  tlierefore,  brought  against  His  Lordship*  aDd  ^ 


jp  »ra 
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^hended  towards  the  close  of  June,  1604;  but  not  the  smallest  proof  of  his 

Ealty  having  been  substantiated,  he  was  immediately  released,  and  as  imme- 
y  retaken  into  favour. 

his  perfect  reinstatement,  indeed,  in  the  affections  of  James  we  possess  a 
led  proof.  Rowland  Whyte,  writing  to  Lord  Shrewsbury,  on  the  4th  of 
:h,  1604,  says,  —  **  My  La.  Southamnton  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  young 
upon  St.  David's  Day  (March  1st),  in  the  morning;  a  St.  to  be  much  honored 
at  howse  for  so  great  a  blessing,  by  wearing  a  leeke  for  ever  upon  that  day.'* 
Ibis  child  was  christened  at  court  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  the  King, 
Lord  Cranburn,  with  the  Countess  of  Suffolk  being  gossips;  an  honour 
h  was  followed,  in  June,  1606,  by  a  more  substantial  mark  of  regard,  the 
iDtmt^nt  of  His  Lordship  to  bo  Warden  of  the  New  Forest,  and  Keeper  of  the 

of  Li nd hurst. 

1609,  he  was  constituted  a  member  of  the  first  Virginia  Company,  took  a 
i  acti\e  part  in  their  concerns,  and  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  difTerent 
ges  to  America,  which  were  undertaken  as  well  for  the  purposes  of  discovery 
>r  private  intert»st. 

n  the  4th  of  June,  1610,  he  officiated  as  carver  at  the  magnificent  festival 
;h  was  givi^n  in  honour  of  young  Henry's  assumption  of  the  title  of  Prince  of 
es;  and  in  July,  1613,  we  find  His  Lordship  entertaining  the  King  at  his 
e  in  the  New  Forest,  whither  he  had  returned  from  an  expedition  to  the  Con- 
it,  expressly  for  this  purpose,  and  under  the  expectation  of  receiving  a  royal 
»  Afl(T  discharging  this  duty  to  his  sovereign,  he  again  left  his  native  country, 
was  present,  in  the  following  year,  with  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  at  the 
r  of  Roes,  in  the  dutchy  of  Cleves. 

was  at  this  period  that  his  reputation,  as  a  patron  of  literature,  attained  its 
est  celebrity,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  tradition  had  enabled  us  to 

I  more  minutely  on  his  intercourse  with  the  learned.  His  bounty  to,  and 
uragement  of,  Shakspearo  have  conferred  immortality  on  his  name;  to  Florio, 
tiave  se<Mu  he  extended  a  durable  and  efficient  support ;  Brathwayt,  in  his 
cation  of  his  *'Sciiolar  s  Medley,"  1614,  calls  him  "  learnings  best  favourite;" 
in  1617,  he  contributi^l  very  liberally  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  Minsheu,  the 
or  of  *•  The  Guide  to  Tongues."  Doubtless,  had  we  more  ample  materials 
is  life,  these  had  not  been  the  only  instancesof  his  munificence  to  literary  talent, 
ill  further  promotion  awaited  this  accomplished  nobleman.  When  James 
ed  Scotland,  in  1617,  he  accompanied  his  sovereign,  and  rendered  himself 
ceeptable  by  his  courtesy  and  care,  that,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1619,  he  was 
irded  by  the  conOdential  situation  of  a  privy^rcounsellor,  an  honour  which  he 
long  anxiously  held  in  view. 

his  completion  of  his  wishes,  however,  was  not  attended  with  the  result 
*h  he  had  so  sanguinely  expected.  He  found  himself  unable,  from  principle, 
h  in  the  measures  of  the  court,  and  the  opposition  which  he  now  commenced 
lat  the  King  and  his  ministers,  had,  in  a  mind  so  ardent,  a  natural  tendency 
cess.  In  1620,  and  the  two  following  years,  he  was  chosen,  contrary  to  the 
as  of  government,  treasurer  of  the  Virginia  Company,  an  office  of  great 
III  and  responsibility,  but  to  which  his  zeal  and  activity  in  forwarding  the 
i  of  that  corporation,  gave  him  a  just  claim.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  sense 
h  the  company  entertained  of  his  merits,  that  his  name  was  annexed  to 

II  important  parts  of  Virginia ;  as,  for  instance,  Southampton-hundred, 
pton-roads,  etc. 

hilst  he  opposed  the  court  merely  in  its  commercial  arrangements,  no  per- 
I  inconvenience  attended  his  exertions  ;  but  when,  in  the  session  of  parliament 
b  took  place  towards  the  commencement  of  the  year  1021,  he  deemed  it 
nary  to  withstand  the  unconstitutional  views  of  ministers,  he  immediately 
Ube  arm  of  power.  He  had  introduced  with  success  a  motion  against  illegal 
iti ;  and  during  the  sitting  of  the  14th  of  March,  so  sharp  an  altercation  oc- 
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curred  between  himself  and  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  that  the  ioterlnmc 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  necessary  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  disputanti. 

This  storniy  discussion,  and  liis  Lordship's  junction  with  the  popular  party, 
occasioned  so  much  suspicion  on  the  part  of  government,  that  on  tlif  16tkrf 
June,  twelve  days  after  the  prorogation  of  i)arliament,  he  was  committed  to  III 
custody  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster  ;  nor  was  it  until  the  18th  of  the  sulMrqiMI 
July,  that  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  his  house  at  Titchfiold,  under  a  partU 
restraint,  nor  until  the  first  of  St^ptemlMT  that  he  was  entirely  liberated. 

Unawed,  however,  by  this  unmerited  i)ersecution,  and  supported  by  a  nnmom 
and  respectable  party,  justly  olFonded  at  the  King's  pusillanimity  in  tamely  mitiN» 
ing  his  son-in-law's  deprivation  of  the  Palatinate,  he  came  forward,  with  N|h 
menti^d  activity,  in  the  parliament  of  16*24,  which  0|)ened  on  the  9th  of  Febnnfy. 
ilere  he  sot  on  several  committees ;  and  when  James,  on  the  dih  of  tlie  Jat 
following,  found  himself  com|K'Iled  to  relinquish  his  pacitir  system,  and  tn  nig 
into  a  treaty  with  the  Statej^General,  granting  them  ])erniission  to  rai<e  four  i^ 
gimenls  in  this  country,  he,  unfortunately  for  himself  and  his  son,  proriimltti 
colonelcy  of  one  of  them.  i 

Being  under  the  necessity  of  taking  up  their  winter-quarters  at  Rns«'n(l^)c  ii 
Holland,  the  Earl,  and  his  eldest  son  Lord  Wriothesly,  ^\ere  seiz<Hl  vitli  j  kn- 
ing  fever;  *Mhc  violence  of  which  distemper,  '*  says  Wilson,  "wrnnijlit  njorf 
\igorously  upon  the  heat  of  youth,  overcoming  the  son   first,  and  the  ilr-xfiBS  J 
lather,  having  overcome  the  fever,  departed  from  Rosendale  with  an  intrriMlt  J 
bring  his  son*s  body  to  England;  but  at  IkTgen-o|)-zoom  he  died  of  a  WihutjL 
in  the  \iew  and  presence  of  the  Relator,  and  were  brtth  in  one  small  l^ark  broudl  ^ 
to  Southampton."     The  son  expin^l  on  the  6th  of  \oveml»er,  and  his  |iaMil  m 
tlie  tenth,  and  Ihey  were  both  buried  in  the  scpulchn^  of  their  fathers,  atTitck- 
li«'ld,  on  Innocents'  day,  10-21. 

Thus  perished,  in  the  filty-second  year  of  bis  age,  Henry  Earl  of  SoulhimptWi 
hvn^ing  a  widow  and  three  daut:hters,  Avho,  from  a  letter  preser\ed  in  th**  l> 
b:ila,  appear  to  have  been  in  confined  circumstances ;  this  epistle  is  fn^ni  Ik* 
!.<»rd  Keeper  Williams  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  dated  No%.  7th,  IW4.  M^ 
HMjuesting  of  that  nobleman  *'  his  grace  and  go(»dness  towards  the  ma>t  di>lrt*«(^ 
V.  idow  and  (bildren  (»f  my  Lord  Southampton/' 

If  we  <»\rt*pt  a  constitutional  warmth  and  irritability  of  tempter,  and  tlHir  t« 
(oinmon  result,  an  oceasional  error  of  juilgment,  there  did  not  exist,  tlip-u:!*^ 
file  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  a  character  more  truly  amiable,  sn'at. in 
LMM)d  than  was  that  of  Lord  Southampton.  To  ha>e  st^cunnl,  ind«'«*d,  iWr^^ 
jcTice  and  alVeciion  of  Shakspeare,  was  of  itself  a  suflicient  pass|Kirt  ti»  IIh*!**** 
r.iiif;  but  the  lo\e  and  admiration  which  attended  him  was  general.  A«i 
s:  itiier,  he  was  brave,  open,  and  magnanimous;  as  a  statesman  hmu  a  rkaMf{r*fi*' 
fr  :rity  and  independenct*  of  mind,  and  perhaps  no  individual  of  his  age«i«'B^ 
fi:f!Misiastic  Iovit,  or  a  more  munificent  patron,  of  arts  and  literature. 

The  virtues  of  his  pri\ate  life,  as  well  as  thest*  fcatnn*s  of  his  public  fl^"^ 
nvt  upon  the  authority  of  thos«»  who  best  knew  him.  To  the  •' n«»l«l'  '" 
'"  honourabb*  disposition,"  as<Tibed  to  him  by  Shaksfx^are,  who  alTectiDnatciy'' 
'lues,  that  he  l(i\es  him  "  wilhout  end,"  we  ran  add  the  n*>|H'c  table  lc*»li**! 
'ii  liapman.  Sir  John  IbMumont,  and  Wither,  all  intimately  acquainted  «itl>^'' 
Mill  the  M'cond  his  particular  friend.  ,    I 

!n  short,  to  ado|)t  the  lanLMiai:e  of  an  (Enthusiastic  admirer  of  our  dramatic  ^''T  ^ 
"  Southampton  di«Ml  as  h(»  had  li\ed,  with  a  mind  untainhMl:  <*mlKihm*«l«i^''^  '^ 
*fars  of  every  frienti  to  virtue,  and  to  splendid  accomplishments:  all  »h'»^"^  j 
liini,  wished  to  hini  lone  \\f*\  still  lengthened  with  all  haftpine^.'* 

That  a  noblenian  m)  lii;:ldy  iiifted,  most  amiable  by  his  \irtues,  nml  mi^^'r 
>)Hvtabl4)  by  his  t;dents  and  his  taste,  should  ha\t»  bern  strongly  ^^^^\^ 
Shaks|N'are,  and  lIusattarhmtMit  n?turntMl  by  the  p«H»t  with  eipial  fer*<»«jr.  ^^ 
excite  much  surprise ;  indeed,  that  more  than  pecuniary  obligation  «a$thifli' 
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cted  Shakspeare  with  his  patron,  must  appear  from  the  tone  of  his  dedica- 
especially  from  that  preiixed  to  the  Rape  of  Lucrece,  which  breathes  an  air 
ictionate  friendship,  and  respectful  familiarity.  We  should  also  recollect, 
accordini;  to  tradih'on,  the  great  pecuniary  obligation  of  Shakspeare  to  his 
I,  was  much  posterior  to  the  period  of  these  dedications,  being  given  for  the 
sc»  of  enabling  the  poet  to  make  a  purchase  at  his  native  town  of  Stratford,  a 
time  pn'\ious  to  his  retirement  thither. 

nay,  therefore,  with  safety  be  concluded,  that  admiration  and  esteem  were 
lief  motives  which  actuated  Shaks|)eare  in  all  the  stages  of  his  intercourse 
LfOrd  SouMiampton,  to  whom,  in  1593,  we  have  found  dedicated  tlie  ^'  first 
>f  his  inxMition." 

r  reasf>n.<4  for  believing  that  this  poem  was  written  in  the  interval  which 
red  lH*t\\eon  the  years  15S7  and  1500,  have  been  already  given  in  a  former 
f  the  work,  and  we  shall  here,  therefore,  only  transcribe  the  title-page  of 
riginal  edition,  which,  though  entered  in  the  Stationers*  books  by  Richard 
,  on  the  18tli  of  April,  1593,  was  supposed  not  to  have  been  published  lM;fore 
until  Mr.  Malone  had  the  good  fortune  to  procure  a  copy  from  a  provincial 
>gue,  perhaps  the  only  one  remaining  in  existence:  * — 

^  V'bnxs  and  Adonis. 

Vilia  miretiir  Vulgnii,  mihi  flavus  Apollo, 
i'ocula  Castalia  plena  miuistret  aqua. 

doB.     By  Richard  Field,   and  are  to  be  solde  at  the  Signe  or  the  White  OreyhooDd,  in 
ClHirch  Yard.  159S." 

is,  the  earliest  ofTspring  of  our  poet's  prolific  genius,  consists  of  one  hundred 
linety-nine  stanzas,  each  stanza  including  six  lines,  of  which  the  first  four 
I  alternate  rhyme,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  form  a  couplet.  Its  length,  indeed, 
)  of  its  principal  defects ;  for  it  has  led,  not  only  to  a  fatiguing  circumlocu- 
in  point  of  language,  but  it  has  occasioned  the  poet  frequently  to  expand  his 
cry  into  a  ditfiiseness  which  sometimes  destroys  its  eflfect ;  and  often  to  indulge 
(train  of  relltTtion  more  remarkable  for  its  subtlety  of  conceit,  than  for  its 
iprialion  to  llie  incidents  ))efore  him.  Two  other  material  objections  must  be 
ed,  as  arising  from  tlie  conduct  of  the  poem,  which,  in  the  first  place,  so  far 
rpsp4*cts  tlie  character  of  Adonis,  is  forced  and  unnatural;  and,  in  the  se- 
,  has  tempted  the  poet  into  the  adoption  of  language  so  meretricious,  as  en- 
f  to  \itiate  the  result  of  any  moral  purpose  which  he  might  have  had  in  view. 
Mse  deductions  \mng  premist'd,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  the  Venus 
Adonis  contains  many  passages  worthy  of  the  genius  of  Shakspeare;  and 
IS  a  whole,  it  is  superior  in  poetic  fervour  to  any  production  of  a  similar 
by  his  contem|K)raries,  anterior  to  1587.  It  will  be  necessary,  however,  when^ 
uch  discn'pancy  of  opinion  has  existed,  to  substantiate  the  first  of  these  asser- 
(i  by  tlie  production  of  s))erimens  which  shall  speak  for  themselves ;  and  as 
conduct  and  moral  of  the  piece  have  Ikh^u  given  up  as  indefensible,  these  must, 
equently, 'be  confined  to  a  display  of  its  poetical  value;  of  its  occasional 
t  with  regard  to  versification  and  imagery. 

i  tlie  manaueiiient  of  his  stanza,  Shakspeare  has  exhibited  a  more  general 
itioa  to  accuracy  of  rhythm  and  harmony  of  cadence,  than  Avas  customary 
<tgc;  few  mcfrical  imperfections,  indeed,  are  disco\erabIe  either  in  this 
^  or  in  any  of  his  minor  potMus;  hut  we  are  not  limited  to  this  negative 
^t  being  abb'  to  select  from  his  first  elTort  instances  of  |K)sitive  excellence  in 
itmcture  of  his  \er«e. 

'■'•  Malone,"  rriatc*i  Mr.  licltif. "  hud  lou:;  liecu  in  st'nroh  (if  thin  nllti'Mi.  aiiti  when  ho  wan  nboct  t'» 
Pal  hoM  of  p<ift<»i'?»<«iii|^  it,  hi*  ('l)t.uiu'ii  u  I'lipy  iVoiii  u  |iru«iiii'ial  rafalafiiio.  Iliil  he  v|i||  (lid  noi 
^^  A  ahcr  a  l»ng  ni.d  tediotit  iics^itiaiiiMi,  and  n  mtt%l  etiunuuuii  {irice.**— ilnerdo/M  of  LUtraturt^ 
P-981 
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Of  the  light  and  airy  elegance  which  occasionally  characterises  the  coBi|ioiitiQi 
of  his  Venus  and  Adonis,  the  following  will  be  accepted  as  no  inadequate  prob:* 


u 


Bid  me  discourse,  I  will  enchant  thine  ear. 
Or,  like  a  fairy,  trip  upon  the  green. 
Or  like  a  nymph,  with  long  disherel^d  hair. 
Dance  on  the  sands,  and  yet  no  footing 


**  If  love  have  lent  you  twenty  thousand  tongues. 
And  erery  tongue  more  moving  than  your  own. 
Bewitching  like  the  wanton  mermaid's  soogs. 
Yet  from  mine  ear  the  tempting  tune  is  blown." 

To  terminate  each  stanza  with  a  couplet  remarkable  for  its  sweetness,  tm^ 
ness,  or  strength,  is  a  rcfinemont  almost  peculiar  to  modem  times,  yet  Shak- 
speare  has  sometimes  sought  for  and  obtained  this  harmony  of  close :  thus  \am, 
lamenting  the  beauty  of  Nature  after  the  death  of  Adonis,  exclaiois, 

**  The  flowers  are  sweet,  their  colours  fresh  and  trim ; 
But  true  sweet  beauty  liv*d  and  died  with  him  \" 

and  again,  when  reproaching  the  apathy  of  her  companion, — 

**  O  learn  to  love ;  the  lesson  is  but  plain. 
And,  once  made  perfect,  never  lost  again.** 

Nor  are  there  wanting  passages  in  which  energy  and  force  are  Tery  sUUr 
combined  with  melody  and  rhythm;  of  the  subsequent  extracts,  which  arelnrif 
excellent  for  their  vigorous  construction,  the  lines  in  Italics  present  us  iritblto 
point  and  cadence  of  the  present  day.  Venus,  endeavouring  to  excite  the  lAfr; 
tion  of  Adonis,  who  is  represented 


tells  him. 


— ^— ^—  "  more  lovely  than  a  man. 
More  white  and  red  than  doves  or  roses  are,*" 

^  1  have  been  woo'd,  as  I  entreat  thee  now, 
Even  by  the  stern  and  direful  god  of  war, 
Whose  sinewy  neck  in  battle  ne'er  did  bow — 
Over  my  altars  hath  he  hung  his  lance, 
His  batter '<!  shield,  his  uncontrolled  crest. 
And  for  my  sake  bath  leamM  to  sport  and  dance. 
To  CGjff  to  wanton,  dally,  tmiUf  andjett  ;** 

and,  on  finding  her  eiTorts  fruitless,  she  bursts  forth  into  the  following  encitrtic 
reproach : — 

**  Fie,  lifeless  picture,  cold  and  senseless  stone. 
Well-painted  idol,  image,  dull  and  dead, 
8tatue  contenting  but  the  eye  alone. 
Thing  like  a  man,  but  qf  no  woman  br§d.** 

The  death  of  Adonis,  however,  banishes  all  vestige  of  resentment,  and*  aaii 
numerous  exclamations  of  grief  and  anguish,  gives  birth  to  prophetic  intiuiitiwi 
of  the  hapless  fate  of  all  succeeding  attachments : — 

**  Since  thou  art  dead,  lo  I  here  I  prophesy. 
Sorrow  on  love  herealter  shall  attend ; "  he.  &€. 

These  passages  are  not  given  with  the  view  of  impressing  upon  the  mind  of  At 
reader,  that  such  is  the  constant  strain  of  the  versification  of  the  Vfims  ■' 
Adonis;  but  merely  to  show,  that,  while  in  narrative  poetry  he  equals  his  ci^ 
temporaries  in  the  general  structure  of  his  verse,  he  has  produced,  e^en  ia  M* 
earlietl  attempt,  instances  of  beauty,  melody,  and  force,  in  the  mtHrhanisaisf  li 
ilainaSt  which  have  no  parallel  in  their  pages.  In  making  this  assertioa,  it  mtt 
wft  Im  fMBotten,  that  we  date  the'^mposition  of  Venus  and  Adonis  aoierisr  •» 
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thai  the  comparison  solely  applies  to  narrative  poetry,  and  consequently 
I  contest  with  Spenser  is  precluded. 

ow  remains  to  be  proved,  that  the  merits  of  this  mythological  story  are 
ely  founded  on  its  occasional  felicity  of  versification  ;  but  that  in  descrip- 
1  the  power  of  delineating,  with  a  master's  hand,  the  various  objects  of 
,  it  possesses  more  claims  to  notice  than  have  hitherto  been  allowed, 
r  the  noble  pictures  of  the  horse  which  we  find  drawn  in  the  book  of  Job, 
Virgil,  few  attempts  to  sketch  this  spirited  animal  can  be  expected  to  suc-r 
yet,  among  these  few,  impartial  criticism  may  demand  a  station  for  the 


**  Imperiously  he  leaps,  he  neighs,  he  bounds. 
And  now  his  woven  girts  he  breaks  ajiunder, 
The  bearing  earth  with  his  hard  hoof  he  wounds, 
Whose  hollow  womb  resounds  like  heaven's  thunder." — &c.  Slc. 

IS,  apprehensive  for  the  fate  of  Adonis,  should  he  attempt  to  hunt  the  boar, 
ours  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose,  by  drawing  a  most  formidable  de-* 
)n  of  that  savage  inmate  of  the  woods,  and  by  painting,  on  the  other  hand, 
asures  to  be  derived  from  the  pursuit  of  the  hare.  The  danger  necessarily 
;d  from  attacking  the  former,  and  the  various  eflbrts  by  which  the  latter 
)  escape  her  pursuers,  are  presented  to  us  with  great  fidelity  and  warmth 
uring. 

**  Thou  had'st  been  gone,  quoth  she.  sweet  boy,  ere  this. 
But  that  thou  told'st  me,  thou  would*st  hunt  the  boar,"  Sic. 

poem  abounds  with  similes,  many  of  which  include  miniature  sketches  of 
all  worth  and  beauty.  A  few  of  these  shall  be  given,  and  they  wilt  not 
impart  a  favourable  impression  of  the  fertility  and  resources  of  the  rising 

The  fourth  and  fifth,  which  we  have  distinguished  by  Italics,  more  espe- 
leserve  notice,  the  former  representing  a  minute  piece  of  natural  history, 
e  latter  describing  in  words  adequate  to  their  subject,  one  of  the  most  ter- 
invulsions  of  nature. 


*'  as  one  on  shore 


upon  a  late-embarked  friend, 

wild  waves  will  have  him  seen  no  more, 

ridges  with  the  meeting  clouds  contend. 


^— — ^—  ••  as  one  that  unaware 
opp*d  a  precious  jewel  in  the  flood.** 


"  Or  ^stonish'd  as  night- wanderers  often  are. 
Their  light  blown  out  in  some  mistrustrul  wood.** 

**  Ort  a$  the  tnaU^  who$(i  tender  home  being  hit, 
Shrinke  backward  in  hie  ehelly  cave  with  pain" 

**  Ae  when  the  wind,  imprieon'd  in  the  ground. 
Struggling  forpaeeage^arth''efomndationehakes/' 


•ball  close  these  extracts  from  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  with  two  passages 
form  a  striking  contrast,  and  which  prove  that  the  author  possessed,  at 
nmencement  of  his  career,  no  small  portion  of  those  powers  which  were 
irds  to  astonish  the  world  ;  powers  alike  unrivalled  either  in  developing  the 
5  or  the  beautiful. 


lerefore  hith  she  bribed  the  Destinies, 

I  the  curiona  workmanship  of  nature, 

fm  beauty  with  infirmities, 

m  perfection  with  impure  defeature ; 

If  it  subject  to  the  tyranny 

1  ■ischancea  and  much  misery ; 

lagfefert,  agues  pale  and  faint, 

pestilence,  and  frenzies  wood, 
eating  sickness,  whose  attaint 
r  bmdt  by  heating  of  the  blood  : 
d^lBpoatiiBM,  grief,  and  damn'd  despair. 


flhalcMt 


of  all  these  maladies, 

aigM  brings  beauty  under— 
laehs  with  the  mid-day  sun. 


"Lo!  here  the  gentle  lark,  weary  of  rest. 
From  his  moist  cabinet  mounts  up  on  high. 
And  wakes  the  morning,  from  whose  silver  breast 
The  sun  ariseth  in  his  majesty ; 
Who  doth  the  world  so  gloriously  behold. 
That  cedar  tops  and  hills  seem  bumish'd  gold. 

Venus  salutes  him  with  this  fair  good  morrow : 

O  thou  clear  god,  and  patron  of  all  light. 

From  whom  each  lamp  and  ahining  star  doth 

borrow 
The  beauteous  influence  that  makes  him  bright.*^ 
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If  WO  compare  the  Venus  and  Adonis  of  Shakspearo  with  its  classical  pvol 
with  the  **  Epitaphium  Adonidis"  of  Bion,  and  the  beautiful  narratives 
which  terminates  the  tenth  book  of  his  Metamorphoses,  we  must  confesa 
feriority  of  the  English  poem  to  the  former  in  pathos,  and  to  the  latter  ioH 
but  if  we  contrast  it  with  the  productions  of  its  own  ape,  it  cannot  fail 
allowed  a  large  share  of  relative  merit.  It  has  imbibed,  indeed,  too  roaa 
conceits  and  puerilities  of  the  period  in  which  it  was  produced,  and  it 
much  interest  by  deviating  from  tradition ;  for,  as  Mr.  Stecvens  has  ra 
**  the  common  and  more  pleasing  fable  assures  us,  that 


»< 


when  bright  Venus  yielded  up  her  charmt. 


The  blest  Adonis  bnguishM  in  her  arms ; " 

yet  the  passages  wliich  we  have  quoted,  and  the  general  strain  of  the  po 
such  as  amply  to  account  for  the  popularity  which  it  once  enjoyed. 

That  this  was  great,  that  the  work  was  highly  valued  by  poetic  minds, 
might  be  sup|)osed,  from  the  nature  of  its  subject,  the  favourite  of  the  yna 
ardent,  and  susceptible,  there  are  not  wanting  several  testimonies.  In  159. 
Weever  had  written  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  bs  he  informs  us.  a  rollec 
Epigrams,  whirli  he  published  in  1500;  *  of  these  the  twenty-second  i!i  in 
^*  Ad  Gulielmuin  Sliakspeare,"  and  contains  a  curious  though  quaint  eoc 
on  some  of  the  pocfs  earliest  productions  :  — 

**  Honie  tongM  Shakspoare,  when  I  saw  thine  issue, 
I  swore  Apollo  got  them,  and  none  other, 
Their  rosie-taiiited  features  clothed  in  tissue, 
Some  heaven-born  goddesse  said  (o  l)e  their  mother. 
Roae-cheekt  Adoniu  with  hit  amber  tre»»e*, 
Faire  firfhot  Venua  charminy  him  to  lov9  her. 
Chaste  Lucretia  rirgine-like  her  dresses. 
Proud  lust-stung  Tarquiue  seeking  still  to  prOTe  her." 

In  a  copy  of  Speghfs  edition  of  Chaucer,  which  formerly  Iwloncinl  to  T 
briel  Ilarve.y,  this  physician,  the  noted  opponent  of  Nash,  has  inserted  the 
ing  remarks: — *'  The  younger  sort  take  nnirh  delight  in  Shaks|H»an''* 
and  Adonis;  but  his  Lucrece,  and  his  tragedy  of  Hamlet  Prince  of  llenmaii 
it  in  them  to  please  the  wiser  sort,  ir>08." 

Meres,  also,  in  his  Wit's  Treasury,"  published  in  the  same  year  with  Ih 
date,  draws  a  parallel  between  Ovid  and  Shaks|HMre,  resultins  from  th«c 
sition  of  this  piece  and  his  other  minor  poems.  ^*  As  the  soub' of  Eiiphorti 
obser\es,  "  was  thought  to  live  in  Pythauoras,  so  the  swtvte  wittit*  MMile< 
lives  in  mellifluous  and  honey-tongued  Shakspeare,  witnes  his  Venus  and  J 
his  Lucrect',  hissugred  sonnets  among  his  private  friends,  etc.** 

A  third  tributiN  and  of  a  similar  kind,  was  paid  to  the  early  etTorts  of  our 
in  1508,  bv  Richard  Barnefield,  from  which  it  must  be  inferriHi  that  the 
cation  of  Sliakspeare  was  considen^d  by  his  rontenipoiaries  as  priM^mineotl 
and  melodious,  a  decisicm  for  which  many  stanzas  in  the  Venus  and  Adoni 
furnish suflicient  foundation:  — 

"  And  Shakspeare  thou,  whose  honey-flowing;  vein, 
(Pleasing  the  world),  thy  praises  doth  contain. 
Whose  Venu8,  and  whose  Lurrecc,  sweet  and  cluAtv, 
Thy  name  in  fame's  immortal  book  hath  plac'd, 
Live  ever  you,  at  least  in  fame  live  ever ! 
Well  may  the  body  die,  but  fame  die  never.** 

Thai  singularly  curious  old  comedy,  **  The  Retiirne  from  Parnassus/' 
to  1006,  decanting  on  the  poets  of  the  age,  introduces  Sliaks|»ean*  siM] 

^  theoldMl  Cat  and  newest  FashiiNi.     A  twin*  Kcton  llnures  (iosoMB^ 

^  VWdoa)  mH  udike  to  oootiuue.    The  irai  sevM.  John  Wmm 

■  «i|.fi.  p. 
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Dt  of  his  miscellaneous  poems,  a  striking  proof  of  their  popularity;  and,  liko 
predecessors,  the  author  charactises  them  by  the  sweetness  of  their  metre : 

**  1^  ho  lores  Adonis  lore,  or  Lucre^s  rape. 
His  sweeter  verse  contaynes  hart-robbing  life, 
Could  but  a  graver  subject  him  content, 
Without  lo?e*s  foolish  lazy  languishment."  * 

It  appears,  likewise,  from  this  extract,  and  will  further  appear  from  two  sub- 
luont  quotations,  that  the  meretricious  tendency  of  the  Venus  and  Adonis  did 
i  ahofsether  escape  the  notice  or  the  censure  of  the  period  which  produced  it. 
A  more  ample  eulogium  on  the  merits  of  Shakspeare*s  first  production  issued 
iHnthe  press  in  1607,  in  a  poem  composed  by  William  Barksted,  and  entitled, 
Uirrha  the  Mother  of  Adonis;  or  Lustcs  Prodigies,'*  of  which  the  concluding  lines 
Ms  appreciate  the  value  of  his  model :  — 

**  But  stay,  my  Muse,  in  thine  own  confines  keep, 

And  wa|;e  not  wnrre  with  so  decre  lovM  a  neighbour ; 

But  having  sung  thy  day-song,  rest  and  sleep; 
Preserve  thy  small  fame,  and  his  greater  Tavor. 

His  song  was  worthic  merit ;  Shakspeare,  hee 

Kung  the  faire  hlossome,  thou  the  witherM  tree  : 

Laurel  is  due  to  him  ;  his  art  and  wit 

Hath  purchased  it;  cyprus  thy  brows  will  fit.'^f 

1  pasquinade  on  the  literature  of  his  times  was  pul)lished  by  John  Davies  of 
rcford  in  1011 ;  it  first  appeared  in  his  *'  Scourge  of  Folly,"  under  the  title  of 
k  Scourge  for  Paper-Persecutors,"  and  among  other  objects  of  his  satire  Paper, 
>e  ptTsonified,  is  represented  as  complaining  of  the  pruriency  of  Shakspeare*s 
ithful  fancy. 

^  Another  (ah,  hardo  happe)  mee  vilifiea 
With  art  of  love,  and  how  to  subtilize. 
Making  lewd  Venus  with  eternal  lines 
To  lie  Adonis  to  her  love's  designes ; 
Fine  wit  is  Hhewn  therein :  but  finer  Hwere, 
If  not  attired  in  such  bawdy  geare." 

fhe  charge  of  subtilizing  which  this  passage  conveys,  may  certainly  be  sub- 
Utiated  against  the  minor  poetry  of  our  bard  :  no  small  portion  of  it  is  visible  in 
k  Venus  and  Adonis;  but  the  lla|)e  of  Lucrece  is  extended  by  its  admission  to 
fetiy  a  duplicate  of  what  ought  to  ha>e  been  its  proper  size. 
^othe  quotations  now  given,  as  commemorative  of  Shaks|H'are*s  primary  eflbrt 
poetry,  we  shall  add  one,  whose  note  of  praise  is,  that  our  author  was  equally 
bdlent  in  painting  lust  or  continency :  — 

**  Sbakspeare,  that  nimble  Merrury  thy  brain 

Lulls  many-hundred  Argu!>*  eyes  asleep. 
So  fit  for  all  thou  rashionesl  thy  vein, 

At  the  horse-root  Tountaiii  thou  hast  drunk  full  deep. 
VirtueVi  or  vice's  theme  to  thee  all  one  is  ; 

Who  loves  chaste  life,  thrre'H  Lucrect  for  a  teacher: 
Who  list  read  lust,  there's  Venus  and  Adonis, 

True  OHMlel  or  a  most  lascivious  lecher."  \ 

*  Ancirot  British  Drama,  vol.  i.  p.  49.  f  Malone'«  Sunplemont,  vol.  i.  p  463. 

:  Many  p«B«a(^.  I  h«lieve,  might  be  added  to  thoHc  sivcii  in  tiio  text,  which  iMiiiit  out  the  great 
jHlariM!  tifour  aotbor'n  eariie»tefli»rt  inpoetry.  Thus,  lu  the  ^  Merrie  Conceitcdf  Ji'mIm'*  of  George 
rie,  an  author  who  diL*d  iu  or  before  loQfif,  the  Tapster  of  au  luii  io  P>  e-coriier  i<i  reprvmruted  os  **  much 
wm.  In  ptidry :  fur  be  had  io;;roned  the  Knight  of  the  Stiiiiic,  Veuu<<  uud  Adonis,  and  other  pamphlets.** 
*il,  p.  9B. 
ui  ihe  ''Dumb  Kmgbt***  an  Historical  Come<lir,  by  Le%%i4  Machin,  printed  iu  1608,  one  of  the 
I,  after  quoting  ke««ral  lines  from  Venus  and  Adonis,  coiu'IimIch  h>  Ka>iug, — 

**  Oo  thy  way,  thou  best  book  iu  the  world. 

yoa,  sir,  what  book  do  you  read  ? 

lok  that  Never  an  omtor*  s  clerk  in  thin  kin?'l-»i«i  hut  U  bc'bolden  unto ;  it  is  called, 
vOT  Vmqs  aud  Ad'Miis.**  Ancient  Briiish  DraJta,  voL  u.  p.  146. 
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From  thG  admiration  thus  warmly  expressed  by  numerous  contempomk 
\%'hcn  connected  with  slight  censuns  it  will,  of  course,  be  inferred  that  the^ 
for  rc-impresssions  of  the  Venus  and  Adonis  would  be  frequent;  and  thi 
indetid,  the  fact.  In  the  year  following  the  publication  of  tlie  edith  fr 
there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  the  second  impression  was  printed;  fortk 
appears  again  entered  in  the  Stationers'  books  on  the  *23d  of  June,  l*MA 
Ilarrison,  sen. ;  unlesss  this  entry  be  merely  preliminary  to  the  edition  il 
which  was  printt^d  in  small  octavo,  by  Richard  Field,  for  John  Harrisoi. 
the  subsequent  editions,  one  was  published,  in  1600,  by  John  IIanisoD,ia 
another  occurs  in  1002,  and,  in  1007,  the  Venus  anil  Adonis  was  reprii 
Edinburgh,  ^'  which  much  \}c  considered,**  remarks  Mr  Beloe, ''  as  an  inds 
proof,  that  at  a  very  early  period  the  Scotch  knew  and  admired  the  p 
Shakspeare."  f  The  title-page  of  this  edition  has  the  same  motto  as  in  I 
ginal  impression;  iK'neath  it  is  a  phoenix  in  the  midst  of  flames,  and  then 
**  Edinburgh.  Printed  bv  John  Wreittoun,  are  to  Itee  sold  in  his  sliop, 
beneath  the  Salt  Trone.  1007." 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  between  the  period  of  the  Edinbursh  ropy, ) 
year  1617,  the  date  of  the  next  extant  edition,  an  intervening  impre$s» 
have  been  issued  ;  Venus  and  Adonis,  it  should  be  noticed,  is  enten'd  in  t 
tioners*  Register,  by  W.  Barrett,  Feb.  16,  1616;  and  the  next  entry  is  I 
Parker,  March  8,  1619,  preparatory  p<Thaps  to  the  edition  >*hich  appe 
1620.  In  1630,  another  re-print  was  called  for,  which  was  again  repeated  i 
and  in  the  various  subsequent  editions  of  our  author's  poems. 

The  same  favourable  reception  which  accompanied  the  birth  and  pm 
the  Venus  and  Adonis  attended,  likewise,  the  next  poem  which  our  aiith 
duced,  Tlie  Rape  of  Lurrece.  This  was  printin]  in  quarto,  in  1591.  by  I 
Field,  for  John  Harrison,  and  has  a  copious  Argument  prefixtnl,  wliirh, 
Maloiie  remarks,  is  a  curiosity,  being,  with  the  two  dedications  to  the 
Southampton,  the  only  prose  compositions  of  our  great  poet  [not  in  a  dramati 
now  remaining. 

The  Ra|)e  of  Lucrece  is  written  in  stanzas  of  seven  lines  each ;  tht»  Hrsl 
alternate  rhyme  ;  the  fifth  line  corresponding  with  the  second  and  fourth. 
sixth  and  seventh  lines  forming  a  couplet.  To  this  construction  it  is  pn>ha 
Shakspeare  was  led  through  the  popularity  of  Daniers  *'  Complaint  of  Rdsi 
which  was  published  in  1592,  and  exhibits  the  same  metrical  system. 

If  we  had  just  reason  for  condemning  the  prolixity  of  Venus  and  M 
still  greater  motive  for  similar  censure  will  1h'  found  in  the  Rape  of  L 
which  occupies  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  stanzas,  and.  of 
includes  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifly-five  lines,  whilst  the  tak»,i 
ducted  by  Ovid,  is  impressively  related  in  about  one  hundred  and  forty  *f 

From  what  source  Shakspeare  derived  his  fable,  whether  thrnu$:h  a 
or  a  Gothic  channel  is  uncertain.  The  story  is  of  frequent  ocrurr^nrc  in 
writers  ;  for,  independent  of  the  narrative  in  the  Fasti  of  the  Roman  pnH 
been  told  by  Dionysius  IIalicarnass<*nsis,  by  Livy,  by  Dion  Cassius,  ami  D 
Siculus.  '•  I  learn  from  Coxeter's  notes,"  says  Warlon,  "  that  the  Fa* 
translated  into  English  verse  b<'fore  the  year  1570.  If  so,  the  many  littl 
now  current  on  the  subject  of  Lucretia,  although  her  legend  is  in  Chaurrr, 
immediately  originate  from  this  source.  In  1568,  occurs  a  Ballett  ralM 
grevious  complaynt  of  Lucrece.'  And  afterwards,  in  the  year  1569.  isKtf 
James  Robcrtes, '  A  ballet  of  the  death  of  Lucryssia.'  There  is  also  a  halW 
legend  of  Lucrece,  printed  in  1576.  These  publications  might  giu»  ri#  •• 
•pern's  Rape  of  Lucrece,  which  appeared  in  159 1.  At  this  i»eriod  «>fo«r| 
we  find  the  same  subject  occupying  the  attention  of  the  public  for  many  yoJ 

•  If  t.       .  ,,.^  ■— iiiiM,  fiiat  tlui  enirj  of  IBM  indiratm  a  uriNiralc  rdifion,  *«  u  nta  ^^ 

«*  Mrtrr,  by  VV.  Leaki*.  <btvd  Jiim>  23,  1596. 
lUi  «opf  it  IB  Um  poMfioa  of  Mr.  Clwlaffi. 
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ttSMTcly  presented  in  new  and  various  forms  by  diflerent  poets.  Lucretia  was 
mnd  example  of  conjugal  fidelity  throughout  the  Gothic  ages.**  * 
Be  material  advantage  which  the  Rape  of  Lucrcce  possesses  over  its  prede- 
ur,  is,  that  ils  moral  is  unexceptionable;  and,  on  this  account,  we  have  the 
ority  of  Dr.  Gabriel  Harvey,  that  it  was  preferred  by  the  graver  readers.  In 
f  otiier  respect,  no  very  decided  superiority,  we  are  afraid,  can  be  adduced, 
nore  studied  and  elabora  te,  it  is  true ;  but  the  result  of  this  labour  has  in  many 
nces  been  only  an  accumulation  of  far*fetched  imagery  and  fatiguing  circum- 
Ion.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  defects,  palpable  as  they  are,  the  poem  has 
aerited  the  depreciation  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  by  some  very  fastidious 
rs.  It  occasionally  delights  us  by  a  few  fervid  sketches  of  imagination  and 
"iption;  and  by  several  passages  of  a  moral  and  pathetic  cast,  clothed  in  Ian- 
e  of  much  energy  and  l)eautY;  and  though  the  general  tone  of  the  versifica- 
be  more  heavy  and  encumbered  than  that  of  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  it  is 
^limes  distinguished  by  point,  legerity,  and  grace.  The  quotations,  indeed, 
h  we  are  about  to  give  from  this  neglected  poem,  are  not  only  such  as  would 
^r  distinction  on  any  work,  but  to  say  more,  they  are  worthy  of  the  poet  which 
uced  them. 

r  metrical  sweetness,  of  moral  reflection,  and  of  splendid  and  appropriate 
;ery,  we  fmd  an  exquisite  specimen  at  the  very  opening  of  the  poem.  Col- 
e,  boasting  of  his  felicity  'Mn  the  possession  of  his  beauteous  mate,**  the  bard 
lims — 

"  O  happiness  enjoy'd  but  of  a  few! 

And,  ir  possessM,  as  soon  decayed  and  done 

As  if  the  morning's  silver  melting  dew, 

Against  the  golden  splendour  of  the  sun  I 

A  date  expir'd,  and  cancerd  ere  begun."         Stansa  iv. 

Te  must  not  omit  also  the  flrst  clause  of  the  sixteenth  stanza,  which  alTords  an 
irable  example  of  spirited  and  harmonious  rhythm.  Tarquin  in  addressing 
recc: — 

**  He  stories  to  her  ears  her  husband's  ftime, 
Won  in  the  fields  of  fVuitful  Italy; 
And  decks  with  praises  Collatine*s  high  name ; 
Made  glorious  by  his  manly  chi?alry. 
With  bruised  arms  and  wreaths  of  victory." 

Ine  of  the  peculiar  excellenices  of  the  Rape  of  Lucrece,  is  its  frequent  cxpres- 
I  of  correct  sentiment  in  pointed  language  and  emphatic  verse.  Tarquin, 
kN|uising  on  the  crime  which  he  is  about  to  commit,  thus  gives  vent  to  the 
iies  of  momentary  contrition : — 

**  Fair  torch,  bum  out  thy  light,  and  lend  it  not 
To  darken  her  whose  light  excelleth  thine  I  *'  &r. 

rhe  same  terseness  of  diction  and  concinnity  of  versiGcation  appear  in  the 
Mequent  lines : — 

**  Then  for  thy  husband's  and  thy  children's  sake. 
Tender  my  suit :  bequeath  not  to  their  lot 
The  shame  that  firom  them  no  device  can  take. 
The  blemish  that  will  never  lie  forgot." 

H  Bay,  likewise,  be  added,  that  simplicity  and  strength  in  the  modulation, 
Btber  with  a  forcible  plainness  of  phraseology,  characterise  a  few  stanzas,  of 
Uone  shall  be  given  as  an  instance : — 

**  O  teach  me  how  to  make  mine  own  excuse ! 
Or,  at  the  least,  this  refuge  let  me  find ; 
Though  my  gro&s  bloofl  be  stained  with  Ibis  abuse, 
Immaculate  and  s|K>tless  is  my  mind ; 

^■Hib's  Hisluj  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  415. 416.—*'  It  is  remarkable,"  says  the  hisioriaa,  iu  a 
^  -j-  namiir,  i\aX  the  sign  of  Ikrtheletto,  the  king  v  printer  in  Floct-ttrcct,  who  flourished  about 
^^i tfELMMlia, OT, M  be  writes  i^  Imcrtiia  Romtmm,'^ 
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Thnt  was  not  forcM ;  that  never  whh  incliaM 
To  accevaary  yieldingR— >but,  still  pure. 
Doth  in  her  poison'd  closet  yet  endure.** 

To  these  short  examples,  which  are  selectc*d  for  the  purpose  ofshovins.  mI 
only  the  occasional  felicity  of  the  poet  in  the  inechanism  of  his  \me,  but  IIib 
uncommon  and  unapprehended  worth  of  what  this  mechanism  is  the  vehicle,  «»h4 
subjoin  three  passages  of  greater  length,  illustrati>e  of  what  this  earh  pmiimtiii 
of  our  author*s  Muse  can  exhibit  in  the  three  great  departments  of  the  doscriptitf, 
the  i>athetic,  and  the  morally  sublime. 

Lucrece,  in  the  paroxysms  of  her  grief,  is  represented  as  telling  her  mminU 
story 

**  To  peneird  pensireness  and  coloured  sorrow/' 

to  a  piece 
where 


and  where 


**  or  skilAil  painting,  made  Tor  Priam*8  Troy,** 

**  Many  a  dry  drop  seeme<l  a  weeping  tear, 
Shed  Tor  the  slaughtered  husband  by  the  wife  i*^ 

"*  The  red  blood  reckM  to  show  the  pa  interns  strife. 
And  dying  eyes  gleam'd  forth  their  ashy  lights :  ** 

**  She  throws  her  eyes  aliout  the  painting  round. 
And  ^hoin  she  finds  forlorn,  she  doth  lament: "  &c. 

This  is  a  picture,  of  \vhi<>li  the  colouring,  hut  too  often  ov(*rcharced  Id  finj 
other  part  of  the  poem,  may  be  pronounced  chaste  and  corn»ct. 

A  simple  and  unalfected  flow  of  thought,  expn*ssed  in  diction  of  eijual  {»iiri't  aid 
plainness,  are  essential  re(|uisites  towards  the  production  of  the  |)athetir,  rjilHf  a 
poetry  or  prose;  and,  unfortunately,  in  the  RafM^i  of  Lucn»ce,  these  exrrlknfW, 
especially  in  their  combined  state,  are  of  very  rare  occurren«*e.  \\v  an*  vi, 
how<'VCr,  totally  destitute  of  p«issag(\s  which,  by  their  tenderness  and  siiiqilinir. 
ap|M'al  to  the  htMrt.  Tiuis  the  romplele  wretchedness  of  Liicretia  i»  ptni-rfolij 
and  simply  painted  in  the  follo\>in.u  lines: — 


U    r\ 


Vhp  little  birds  that  tune  thrir  iimniing's  joy. 
Make  her  moans  mad  uith  their  suect  melody. 
For  mirth  doiii  rtearch  the  bottom  ol' annoy; 
Sad  Noiils  are  hlani  in  ini*rry  rouipany ; 
Grid'  bcHt  is  pIcasM  with  ^^i(>^s  sfH-iety  : 

Truo  s(»rrou  thfii  is  Icclin^ly  HuHIrM, 

Wlieii  \^ith  iik<^  HtMublancc  it  is  s^mpathizM.** 

She,  accordingly,  in\ok(*s  the  melnnciioly  nightingale,  and  incites  lirr.  IfM 
similarity  of  fate,  to  be  her  companion  in  distress  : — 

**  And  for,  poor  bird,  thou  singNt  not  in  the  day, 

As  shaming  any  eye  should  tbt'i*  behold. 

Some  dark  deep  deseri,  seatrd  liom  the  way. 

That  kno\%H  nor  parrbin;^  heat  nor  Irrrzing  cold, 

W ill  we  lind  out ;  and  there  we  will  untttkl 
To  creatures  stern  sad  tiinra,  to  change  their  kinds : 
8iDce  men  prove  lieasts,  let  lieasis  bear  gentle  minds." 

^^Shakspearo  has  here,"  says  Mr.  Malone,  in  a  note  on  the  first  ofthM 
stanzas,  *'as  in  all  his  writings,  shown  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  IhebV 
heart.  Every  one  that  has  felt  the  pressure  of  grief  will  readily  ackaovMpI^ 
*  mirth  doth  seek  the  bottom  of  annoy.*  *' 

The  last  specimen  which  we  shall  select  from  this  poem,  would  alone  prr*^ 
il  from  obUrioB.  were  il  necessary  to  protect  from  such  a  fate  anv  won  «kiA 
bean  the  9^^  i  Shakapctre.    Indeed,  whether  we  consider  Ihif  ti^ 
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to  its  iliction,  its  metre,  its  sentiment,  or  the  sublimity  of  its  close,  it 
culated  to  excite*  our  admiration  : — 

^  Unruly  blasts  wait  on  the  tender  spring ; 
Unwholesome  weeds  take  root  with  precious  flowers, 
The  adder  hisses  where  the  sweet  birds  sing ; 
What  virtue  breeds,  iniquity  devours : 
We  have  uo  good  that  we  can  say  is  ours. 
But  ill-anneied  opportunity 
Or  kills  his  lire.^or  else  his  quality. 

O,  Opportunity !  thy  guilt  is  great : 
Tis  thou  that  execufst  the  traitor's  treason  ; 
Thou  set'st  the  wolf  where  he  the  lamb  may  get; 
Whoever  plots  the  sin,  thou  point'stthe  season; 
Tis  thou  that  spurn'st  alright,  at  law,  at  reason; 

And  in  thy  shady  cell,  where  none  may  spy  him. 

Sits  Sin,  to  seize  the  souls  that  wander  by  him.'* 

e  a]rea<]y  seen,  that  in  the  passages  quoted  from  contemporary  writers 
3f  Venus  and  Adonis,  the  Rape  of  Lucrece  has,  with  the  exception  of 
ces,  been  honoured  with  equal  notice  and  equal  approbation.  Here, 
it  will  only  be  necessary  to  add  those  notices  in  which  the  latter 
is  the  exclusive  object  of  praise. 
%  the  earliest  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  edition  of  Drayton's  **  Matilda, 
nd  chaste  Daughter  of  Lord  Robert  Fitzwater,*'  published  in  1504,  a 
IS,  or  probably  weeks,  after  the  appearance  of  the  Rape  of  Lucrece.  In 
ssion,  and  solely  in  this  impression,  the  Heroine  thus  eulogises  the 
•n  of  our  bard : — 

**  Lucrece,  of  whom  proud  Rome  hath  bo«ited  long. 
Lately  revived  to  live  another  age, 
And  here  arriv'd  to  tell  ofTarquin^s  wrong, 
Her  chaste  denial,  and  the  tyrants  rage. 
Acting  her  paHsions  on  our  stately  stage. 
She  is  rcroember*d,  all  forgetting  roe. 
Yet  I  as  fair  and  chaste  as  ere  was  she.**  -)* 

ar  following  Drayton*s  Matilda,  a  work  was  printed  in  quarto,  under 
r  ^^Polimanteia,**  in  the  margin  of  which  Shakspeare*s  Lucrece  is  thus 
mentioned.  **A11  praise- worthy  Lucretia,  Sweet  Shakspeare."  * 
Lts(*parate  notice  of  this  poem  occurs  in  some  verses  prelixed  to  the  second 
**  Willobie  his  Avisa,"  which  appeared  in  1596.  They  are  subscribed 
la  Contrariis  Vigilantius  Dormitanus,*'  and  open  with  the  allusion  to 
•e's  Lucrece: — 


and  though  Li  vie  boast, 

ii  beene  seene  a  constant  dame ; 

one  lament  that  she  have  lost 

■d  of  her  rarest  fame, 

v  ye  see  that  here  is  found 

t  a  fiiith  in  English  ground. 


Though  Collatine  bare  dearly  bought 

To  high  renowiie  a  lasting  lire. 

And  found,  that  most  in  vaine  have  sought 

To  have  a  faire  and  constant  wife. 
Yet  Tarquine  pluckt  bis  glistring  grape. 
And  Sbake-speare  paintes  poor  Lucrece  rapc.**-^ 


inleia,  or  The  meanei  lawfull  and  uulawfull,  to  judge  of  the  fall  of  a  Common-wealth,  i^5Minsl 
aad  foolith  conJK'tures  of  thiv  a(fe.     VVhereunio  is  added.  A  letter  from  England  to  h«f  r  ihre« 
uibrUiice,  Oxford,  louen  of  Court,  and  to  all  the  rest  of  her  inhabiUnta,  &c.  &c.    Printed  by 
,  Priatrrlo  the  Uuivenitie  of  Cambridge,  1696."  ,     ^       ^  ,.  .      , 

k,"  remarks  Mr.  Haalewood.  **  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  the  first,  Polimenteia,  as  on  th« 
I  Mlawfulaets  of  Oivioatioo,  the  second,  an  addresa  from  England  to  her  three  Daughters  ;  sod 
dbad  to  her  lohabilanU,  concluding  with  the  speechea  of  Uefigion  and  Loyalty  to  her  cliaiaren. 
^      have  beco  made  by  a  friend  to  ascerUin  the  author's  name,  but  without  auecem.       He 


of  Icaraiag,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  works  of  coiitem|H>rary  writers^  both  forcin 
seeoad  part  of  bis  work  is  too  interesting,  from  the  names  enumerated  m  the  vnaarpcuA, 
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To  these  contemporary  notices,  with  the  view  of  showing  what  was  thoBtH  rf 
the  Rape  of  Lucrece  half  a  century  after  its  production,  we  shall  subjoia  Iki 
opinion  of  S.  Sheppard,  who,  in  ^'The  Times  Displayed  in  Sii  Sestyadt," 
printed  in  1646,  4to,  comparing  Shakspeare  with  Euripides,  Sophocles,  ail 
Aristophanes,  adds^— 

**  His  sweet  and  his  to  be  admired  lay 
He  wrote  or  Instrul  TarquiD*s  rape,  shews  he 
Did  uuderstand  the  depth  of  poesie."  * 

The  editions  of  the  Rape  of  Lucrece  were  as  numerous  as  those  of  the  Vchi 
and  Adonis.  '*In  thirteen  years  after  their  first  appearance,*'  remarks  Hr. 
Malone,  *'  six  impressions  of  each  of  them  were  printed,  while  in  the  same  pm^ 
his  Romeo  and  Juliet,  one  of  his  most  popular  plays,  passed  only  tfiice  throo^ 
the  press." 

Of  the  early  rc-imprcssions,  those  which  are  extant,  are  in  small  octavo,  of  Ihl 
date  1596,  1598,  1600,  1607,  1616,  1624,  1632,  etc.  In  the  title  of  that  vhkk 
was  published  in  1616,  occur  the  words  newi^  revised  and  corrected, 

**  When  this  copy  flrst  came  to  my  hands,*'  says  Mr.  Bf alone,  "  il  occorred  to  oie,  thM  m 
author  had  perhsps  an  intention  of  revising  and  publishing  all  his  works  (which  hit  fHlow  ly 
dians,  in  their  preface  to  his  plays,  seem  to  hint  he  would  have  done,  ir  he  had  lived),  and  thtfli 
hegan  wiih  this  early  production  of  his  muse,  hut  was  prevented  by  death  froin  roaplflli|  Ife 
scheme  ;  for  he  died  in  the  same  year  in  which  this  corrected  copy  or  Luereee  (at  It  b  aMi)  la 
printed.  But  on  an  attentive  eiamination  or  this  edition,  1  have  not  the  least  doubt  thai 
was  revised  by  some  other  hand.  It  is  so  Tar  Trom  being  correct,  that  It  is  certaioly  the 
accurate  and  corrupt  of  all  the  ancieut  copies.'*  f 


To  the  Rape  of  Lucrece  succeeds,  in  the  order  of  publication,  the 
Pilgrim.     This  imperfect  collection  of  our  authors  minor  pieces  was  prinledbf  , 
W.  Jaggard  in  1509,  in  small  octavo,  and  with  the  |)oet's  name. 

Not  only  is  this  little  work  entitled  to  notice  from  the  priority  of  its  puHk 
appearance,  before  the  larger  collection  termed  "Sonnets;**  hut  tlK*rr  i«.  «l 
think,  stifTirient  proof  that  a  part  of  its  contents  had,  as  compositions,  a  prior  orioa. 
It  opons  with  a  sonnet  inserted  in  Love*s  Labour  s  Lost,  ^  a  play  which,  accordiv 
to  Mr.  Chalmers,  was  written  in  1592,  and  not  Inter,  even  in  the  rahulatioBiI 
Hr.  Malone,  than  159 1.  The  second  sonnet,  and  the  fourth,  seventh,  and  nintki 
are  founded  on  the  story  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  and,  from  theirsiuiilaritv  in  dictioa, 
imagery,  and  sentiment,  to  '*the  first  heir**  of  thepw^l's  **in>ention,**  appear  la* 
have  iHM^n  originally  intended,  either  for  ins<Ttioii  in  the  ^n^ater  wurk,  or  wot 
preludes  to  its  com|)osition :  they  "seem,**  remarks  Mr.  Malono,  **Xo  have  beta 
essays  of  the  author  when  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  a  |N3em  oq  tht 
subject  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  before  the  srhcine  of  his  [KH^ni  was  adjusted  * 
and  he  adds,  in  a  subsi^qiient  page,  that  the  eighth  sonnet  "st^^ms  to  have  bcia 
intended  for  a  dirge  to  be  sung  by  Venus  on  the  <leath  of  Adonis.*' 

R<*sides  thesis  intimations  of  very  early  composition  in  the  Passionate  Pilcrin^a 
similar  inference  may  be  drawn  from  our  author*s  allusion,  in  his  sixth  sonoH,  to 
Dowland  as  a  celebrated  lutenist,  and  from  a  notice  in  the  old  co|iy  tliat  the  baliri 

*  Brilinh  Rihlioprapher,  No.  V.  p.  G^^. 

f  An  vditiiMi  of  the  liapc  of  l^ucrcce.  viith  a  Mii)plom<>iit  by  John  QunrleH.  mun  f»ubli%h««l  ahmrt  M* 
for  at  the  riiil  of  n  ropy  of  Burton's  Aimtttiiiio  of  .\li'lniii'liiily,  iii  my  |  o«iM'ii«H>a,  prinlrd  la  1676.  mM  ^ 
eighth  f<litioii,  is  a  r.italoKUi*  of  iHxilks  m>U1  by  IVlcr  I'Hrlkvr,  the  |iru|)rK-tor  of  the  attit^c  in jirc«<M«.  aM^ 
wiiii'h  (NTurii  the  following  articlf  : — 

**■  I'hc  Kupr  of  Liicrfcc  coinnittteil  by  Tarqiiiii  th<>  MXlh,  and  rvinarlkable  jud:;tfnirnl«  ihjii  S-f.l  h«i* 
it,  by  that  iiiroiiipnrablt*  MastiT  f>f  our  Kuglish  I'oi'trj  William  >lialkco|H*nr('.  OcnUtmou.     W 
uniii-ifti  the  ilaui<»|inii-iil  of  Tart{uiii  or  the  rvwarti  of  l^nnt,  by  John  Quarlct.  Hm).** 

It  i«i  ri'marl^alilt*.  that,  at  the  rommcni'niirnt  nt  i)ii'  i-i;;liii>tfiith  fcnliir),  our  uuitior\  V«-nu*aail  Al 
and  The  Kapv  (»f  Lucrrcc,   wt-re  re>-|>ubli-lii«|  as  State  Piciii^.  though   it   woiiUl  |iufil«  ikr  bomI 

l<*  thi*  |H>litic4  of  ihi'ir  ai;e.     Tlie«ufi«^ 


critii' to  diM*o>tr,  ill  rithtfr  «if  thi-m,  the  Hnialli"»t  alluMon  _  

CJM'y  arc  thnn  I'ltrolktl,  and  uhich  bi'tra>ii  ulito  th<>  niohi  roni'pli'te  ignorance  <*f  liie  ctm  «if  llhrtf  P**" 
ductioii,  iH  GiiUUcd  *"  State  Poems— Poem*  on  Affaire  tf  State  from  Mm  t«>  1707.    Ijoaduiw  l«*V<* 
Hio.  4  «olii. 
i  Aft  i;.  sc.  3.— W'v  have  found  reason,  ai  will  b«  seen  hereafter,  to  aicrilw  Una  plaj  |q  ikrytar  IW 
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idng  **  It  WM  a  lording's  daaghter/'  and  the  fire  following  poems,  were 
■I  to  masic,  which  music,  says  Oldys,  in  one  of  his  manuscripts,  was  the  com- 
•Mlion  of  John  and  Thomas  Morley.  Now  Dowland  had  obtained  celebrity  in 
it  art  as  early  as  1590 ;  and  in  1597,  when  Bachelor  of  Music  in  both  the  univer- 
Hm,  published  his  first  book  of  Songs  or  Airs,  in  four  parts,  for  the  Lute;  and 
rho.  Morley,  who,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  was  deceased  in  1600,  had  still 
arlier  been  in  vogue,  and  continued  to  publish  his  compositions  until  1597,  in 
rtiich  year  appeared  his  Canzonets. 
Wbea  Meres,  therefore,  printed  his  ^'Wifs  Treasury"  in  1598,  it  is  highly 
that  the  close  of  the  following  passages,  already  quoted  for  a  different 
»,  and  which  has  been  thought  to  refer  exclusively  to  the  '^  Sonnets"  after* 
published  in  1509,  particularly  alluded  also  to  the  sonnets  of  the  Passionate 
Nlgriin,  which  had  been  privately  circulated  and  set  to  music  by  Dowland  and 

Eey.     *^  As  the  soul  of  Euphorbus,"  says  he,  **  was  thought  to  live  in  Pytha- 
I,  so  the  sweet  witty  soul  of  Ovid  lives  in  mellifluous  and  honey-tongued 
jpeare.    Witness  his  Venus  and  Adonis,  his  Lucrece,  his  sugred  Sonnets 
Mong  bis  private  friends,  etc." 

^It  is  remarkable  that  the  year  following  this  notice  by  Meeres,  appeared  Jaggard's 
edition  of  the  Passionate  Pilgrim.    May  we  not  conclude,  therefore,  that  this 
Lium  on  the  manuscript  sonnets  of  Shakspeare,  induced  Jaggard  to  collect 
the  lyric  poetry   of  our  author  which  he  could  obtain  through  his  own 
:h  and  that  of  his  friends,  and  to  publish  it  surreptitiously  with  a  title  of  his 
manuflBicture?    That  it  was  not  sent  into  the  world  under  the  direction,  or 
with  the  knowledge  of  Shakspeare,  must  be  evident  from  the  circumstance 
[Marlowe's  madrigal,  **Come  live  with  me,"  etc.  being  inserted  in  the  collection ; 
Is  it  likely,  setting  this  error  aside,  that  Shakspeare,  in  his  thirty-third  year, 
a  time  when  he  had  written  several  plays  including  some  dramatic  songs,  and 
,  rioubtedly  had  produced  a  large  portion  of  the  sonnets  which  were  given  U)  the 
Spridin  1609,  would  have  published  a  collection  so  scanty  and  unconnected  as  the 
^MrioDate  Pilgrim,  which,  independent  of  Marlowe's  poem,  contains  but  twenty 
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bdeed  we  are  warranted  in  attributing  not  only  the  edition  of  1599  solely  to 
olBciousness  of  Jaggard,  but  likewise  two  subsequent  impressions,  of  which 
last  furnishes  us  with  some  further  curious  proofs  of  this  printer  s  skill  in 
t-making,  and  also  with  an  interesting  anecdote  relative  to  our  banl. 
^Tiie  precise  period  when  the  second  edition  issued  from  the  press  was  unknown 
'Mr.  Malone,  and  is  not  yet  ascertained ;  but  the  third  edition,  printed  in  1612, 
'ii  small  octavo,  and  published  by  W.  Jaggard,  is  connected  with  the  following 
>  Ibary  history. 

'  In  1609,  Thomas  Heywood  published  a  folio  volume,  entitled  ''  Troia  Britanica : 
*ir,  Great  Britaine*s  Troy.  A  Poem,  divided  into  IT  severall  Cantos,  intermixed 
tkb  niany  poeticall  Tales.  Concluding  with  an  Universal  Chronicle,  from  the 
'OeatioD,  untill  these  present  Times."  This  work  was  printed  and  published  by 
'VBliam  Jaggard,  and  includes  two  translations  from  Ovid,  namely  the  epistles  of 
hriM  to  Helen,  and  Helen  to  Paris,  which  being  so  pertinent  to  our  historic," 
l^s  Heywood,  **  I  thought  it  necessary  to  translate." 

tjl  happened,  unfortunately  for  the  honest  fame  of  Jaggard,  that  when  he  pub- 
piled  tne  third  edition  of  the  Passionate  Pilgrim  in  1612,  he  was  tempted,  with 
Kb  Tiew  of  increasing  the  size  of  his  volume,  to  insert  these  versions  by  Hey- 
itad,  dropping,  however,  the  translator's  name,  and,  of  course,  suffering  them 
I  be  ascribed  to  Shakspeare,  who  appears  in  the  titie-page  as  the  author  of  the 
mire  collection. 

Shortly  after  this  imposition  on  the  public  had  gone  forth,  Heywood  produced 
b  **  Apology  for  Actors.  Containing  three  briefe  Treatises.  1.  Their  Anti- 
■ily.  2.  Their  Ancient  Dignity.  3.  The  true  use  of  their  quality.  London : 
Mnlcd  by  Nicholas  Okes,  1612,"  4to ;  and  at  the  close  of  this  thin  treatise, 
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which  consists  but  of  sixty  pages,  the  author  addresses  the  foUowing  nMUh 
epistle  to  his  i}tfio  bookseller:-^ 

"  To  my  approfed  good  frieod,  Mr.  Nicholai  Oket. 

The  iDflnlte  faults  escaped  in  my  booke  of  Britaine't  Troy,  by  the  aegBgcict  ti  lie  prii^ 


as  the  mlsquoialioDB,  mistaking  of  Billables,  misplacing  balfe  lines,  coining  of 
beard  of  words :  tbese  being  without  number,  when  1  would  hate  taken  a  particolv  amaltffe 
errrata,  the  printer  answered  me,  bee  would  not  publish  his  owne  disworknaMhip,  tatiHiV 
bis  owne  Tault  lye  upon  the  neckeof  the  author :  and  being  rearftiH  that  otbcn  of  UifrilyUf 
beene  or  the  same  nature,  and  condition,  and  finding  yon,  on  the  cootrarj,  wottnMmik^ 
trious,  so  serious  and  laborious,  to  doe  the  author  all  the  rights  of  the  prc«c ;  Icsrii  MMf 
but  gratulate  your  honest  endeatours  with  this  short  remembrance.  Here  Ukewbe,  I  mmmmi^- 
sarily  insert  a  manifest  Injury  done  me  in  thatworke,by  Uklngtbe  two  Epistles  of  PariiiiHA%i 
and,Helen  to  Paris,  and  printing  them  in  a  lesse  volume,  under  the  name  of  another  (SkS^pa^; 


which  may  put  the  world  in  opinion  1  might  steale  them  from  him  ;  and  bee,  to  doe  yaKftMi 
bath  since  published  them  in  his  own  name :  but  as  I  must  acknowledge  my  lines  aot  fMi|l| 
patronage  under  whom  be  hath  publisbt  them,  so  the  author  (Shakspeare)  I  know  Back  iMI 
with  M.  Jaggard  that  (altogether  unknowne  to  him)  presumed  to  make  so  boM  wHI  Hiaft 
These,  and  the  like  dishonesties,  I  know  you  to  be  cleareof ;  and  I  could  with  botlo  tee  ttelm 
author  of  so  worthy  a  worke  as  I  could  willingly  commit  to  your  care  and  workmaniU^ 

**  Yoor's  ever,  Thomas  Hcmn.'  ^ 


Here  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  Jaggard  introduced  these 
tions  in  the  ^'  Passionate  Pilgrim/*  without  the  permission,  or  even  thebosMp 
of  Shakspeare,  and  further,  that  he,  Shakspeare,  was  much  oflended  with  % 
gard  for  so  doing;  a  piece  of  information  which  completely  rescues  the  hm 
of  Shakspeare  from  any  connivance  in  the  fraud  :  and  yet,  strange  as  it  ni; 
pear,  on  this  very  epistle  of  Heywood  has  been  founded  a  charge  of  inpei 
against  Shakspeare,  and  the  only  defence  oflered  for  the  calumniated  fioct 
been,  that,  contrary  to  the  public  and  private  assertion  of  Heywood,  be,iii 
Heywood,  was  the  translator  of  the  Epistles  in  question. 

This  interpretation  can  onlv  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  tbatb(Al| 
accuser  and  defender  have  alike  mistaken  the  language  of  Heywood,  ii^^ 
conceived  him  to  have  been  speaking  of  himself,  when,  in  fact,  he  was  reMl 
to  Shakspeare;  for,  that  the  passage,  ''so  the  author  I  know  much  ofleoMfjl 
M.  Jaggard  that  (altogether  unknowne  to  him)  presumed  to  make  soboldvttl! 
name,"  can  only  be  applied  to  our  great  poet,  must  be  clear  from  the  fOP>J'<( 
tion  that  Jaggard,  so  far  from  making  bold  with  tlie  name  of  Heywood,  dni|P 
it  altogether,  while  he  daringly  committed  the  very  oirence  as  to  ShakifKiiMl 
clandestinely  afUxing  his  name  to  the  versions  of  Heywood. 

It  will  be  right,  however,  to  bring  forward  the  accusation  and  dcfeoof  <'*• 
gentlemen,  as  they  will  sufficiently  prove  that  more  errors  than  one  li*^J* 
committed  in  their  attempts,  and  that  these  have  been  the  result  of  a  wait  fl*" 
timacy  with  the  literary  history  of  Shaksp<;are*s  age.  _ 

In  the  twenty-sixth  volume  (p.  120)  of  the  Monthly  Magazine,  a  couHf] 
•lent  whose  signature  is  Y.  Z.,  after  commenting  on  Hey  wood's  letter,  •*f'fr 
by  Dr.  Farmer,  and  after  transcribing  the  very  passage  just  given  ako»*»* 
dares  this  ** passage  contains  an  heavy  charge  against  Shakspeare:  il ''^ 
him,  not  only  of  an  attempt  to  impose  on  the  public,  but  on  his  patron^ 
Southampton,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  *  unpolisht  lines  ;*  '*  and  in  his  iff* 
Mr.  Loin,  (p.  523)  he  again  remarks, — ''  The  translations  in  question  wfO 
tainly  published  in  Shakspeare*s  name,  and  with  his  permission ;  tht'V  «eP 
dedicated  by  him  to  his  b(\«it  and  kindest  friend." 

Now,  that  the  passage  in  debate  contains  no  charge  against  Shakspeire  i 
think,  perfectly  demonstrable  from  the  import  of  Ileywood's  epistle,  wM 
have  given  at  full  length,  and  which,  we  suspect,  Y.  Z.  has  only  partiaDj-^ 
through  the  medium  of  Dr.  Farmer  s  quotation. 

That  the  poet  imposed  upon  his  patron  by  dedicating  to  him  his  *  uaK 
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meaning  these  versions  from  Ovid,  is  an  assertion  totally  contrary  to  the 
)f  his  poems  Shakspeare  dedicated  only  two  to  Lord  Southampton,  which 
iblished  separately^  the  Venus  and  Adonis  in  1593,  and  the  Rape  of  Lu- 
1694,  and  the  expression  ^*  unpolisht  lines*'  alludes  exclusively  to  the  flrst 
productions. 

r  from  any  permission  being  given  by  Shakspeare  for  the  insertion  of 
"anslations,  we  fmd  him  highly  oflended  with  Jaggard  for  presuming 
duce  them  under  his  name ;  and  from  the  admission  of  these  pieces 
rlowe*s  poem,  we  may  securely  infer  that  the  three  oditibns  by  Jaggard 
Hssionate  Pilgrim  were  surreptitious  and  void  of  all  authority.  Such, 
seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries  with  regard  to 
t  fmpression ;  for  the  two  poems  in  Jaggard's  collection  of  1599,  com- 
I  ''My  flocks  feed  not,"  and  *' As  it  fell  upon  a  day,"  are  inscribed  to 
tare,  while  in  England's  Helicon  of  1600  they  bear  the  subscription  of 
D,"  a  pretty  plain  intimation  of  all  want  of  reliance  on  the  editorial  saga- 
thi^  unprincipled  bookseller. 

«  requires  of  us  to  state  that  Y.  Z.  has  not  brought  forward  this  accusation 
ly  enmity  to  the  poet,  of  whom,  on  the  contrary,  he  professes  himself  to 
irdent  admirer ;  but  with  the  hope  of  seeing  the  transattion  cleared  up  to 
our  of  his  favourite  bard,  a  hope  which  Mr.  Lofft,  id  a  subsequent  number 
ifagazine,  generously  comes  forward  to  gratify. 

ding  this,  however,  he  has  unfortunately  taken  for  granted  the  data  on 
kf.  Z.  has  founded  his  charge,  and  builds  his  defence  of  the  poet  on  the  ill- 
nI  supposition  of  his  being  the  real  translator  of  the  Epistles  of  Ovid, 
;  the  question  as  if  it  were  the  subject  of  a  trial  at  law.  The  consequence 
to  a  somewhat  singular  series  of  mistakes.  ''  It  appears,'*  observes  Mr. 
*  that  among  his  undisputed  poems,  these  translations  were  published  by 
I,  in  1609.'*  Here  are  two  assumptions,  of  which  one  seems  founded  on 
ise  in  the  first  communication  6(  Y.  Z.,  who  says,  '*  if  my  m(*mory  does 
eive  me,  the  Poems  of  Shakspeare  appeared  in  1609."  That  an  edition 
^ssionate  Pilgrim  was  printed  between  the  years  1599  and  1612  is  certain, 
»>py  of  1612  iseiprcssly  termed  the  third  edition  ;  but  that  this  impression 
ice  in  1600,  is  a  conclusion  without  any  authority,  for,  as  we  have  re- 
^fore,  no  copy  of  this  date  has  yet  been  discovered.  Granting,  however, 
lid  issue  in  this  year,  there  is  every  reason,  from  the  detail  already  given, 
D,  that  it  could  not  contain  the  translations  in  question,  and  was  probably 
:  more  than  a  re-impression  of  the  edition  of  1599. 
the  same  year**  (that  is  1609],  proceeds  Mr.  L.,  '*  Keywood  ihakes  his 
Ueywood  made  no  claim  until  1612;  yet,  continues  Mr.  L.,  this  he  does 
t>k  entitled  '  Britain's  Glory,'  published  by  the  very  skme  Jaggard."  Now 
od  wrote  no  book  entitled  *' Britain's  Glory,"  an  assertion  which  seems  to 
Bed  by  Mr.  Lofll  himself,  who  commences  the  next  paragraph  but  one  in 
bwing  terms : — *^  This  Britain's  Troy,  in  which  he  advances  his  claim  td 
ranslations,  seems  to  have  been  the  earliest  of  the  many  volumes  which 
lished,"  a  sentence  which  almost  compels  us  to  consider  the  title  ^'  Britain's 
**  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  as  a  typographical  error ;  but  it  is  remark- 
ttt  neither  in  Britain's  Troy  is  this  claim  advanced,  nor  was  it  by  many 
Jte  the  earliest  of  his  publications,  a  reference  to  the  Biographia  Dramatica 
iog  not  less  than  five  of  his  productions  anterior  to  1609. 
^  inaccuracies  in  the  charge  and  defence  of  Shakspeare,  the  detection  of 
has  proved  an  unpleasant  task,  and  peculiarly  so  when  we  reflect,  that  to 
the  parties  and  to  his  family  the  venerable  bard  owes  many  obligations, 
luce  us  to  rely  with  greater  confidence  on  the  simple  truth,  as  developed 
elter  of  Heywood, — that  Shaks|H'are,  as  soon  as  he  was  made  acquainteil 
^  fraudulent  attempt  of  Jaggard,  expressed  the  warmest  indignation  at 
doct. 
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On  the  poetical  merit  of  the  Passionate  Pilgrim,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
much ;  for,  as  the  best  and  greater  part  of  it  consists  of  pieces  in  the  sonnet 
and  these  are  but  few,  the  skill  of  ttie  bard  in  this  difiBcuIt  species  of  comi 
will  more  properly  be  discussed  when  we  come  to  consider  the  value  of  the' 
collection  which  he  has  bequeathed  us  under  the  appellation  of  **  Sonnets.*^ 
however,  of  the  pieces  which  form  the  Passionate  Pilgrim,  we  shall  eitnctil 
only  for  its  beau^  as  a  sonnet,  though  this  be  considerable,  but  as  it  makfli 
tion  of  his  great  poetical  contemporary,  Edmund  Spenser,  for  whose 
might  naturally  be  expected,  he  appears  to  have  entertained  the  most 
admiration : — 


"  ir  music  and  sweet  poetry  agree, 
As  they  mast  needs,  the  sister  and  the  brother, 
Then  must  the  love  be  great  'twixt  thee  and  me. 
Because  thou  lo?'st  the  one,  and  1  the  other. 
Dowland  to  thee  is  dear,  whose  heavenly  touch 
Upon  the  hite  doth  ravish  human  sense ; 
Spenser  to  me,  whose  deep  conceit  is  such. 


As  passing  all  conceit,  needa  110  defenei. 
Thou  loT*st  to  hear  the  sweeC  melodioiiii 
That  PhcBbus'  lute,  the  queen  of  smsic,  1 
And  I  in  deep  delight  am  chiefly  drown^ 
When  as  himseirto  singing  he  betakes, 

One  god  is  god  of  Ix^h,  as  poets  feifi; 

One  knight  loves  both,  and  both  in  theti 


The  expression,  deep  conceit,  *'  seems  to  allude,"  remarks  Mr.  Halone,  "I 
'  Faery  Queen.'     If  so,  these  sonnets  were  not  written  till  after  1590,  wl 
first  three  books  of  that  poem  were  published  ;**  a  conjecture  which  is 
corroborated  by  two  lines  from  Barnefield*s  ''  Remembrance  of  some  Ei 
Poets,*'  where  the  phrase  is  directly  applied  to  the  Faery  Queen : 

^  Live  Spenser !  ever,  in  thy  Faery  Queene ; 
Whose  like  (for  deep  eoneeit)  was  never  seene.'* 

The  remaining  portion  of  Shakspeare*s  Poems  includes  the  **  Sonnets' 
**  A  Lover's  Complaint,"  which  were  printed  together  in  1609.*    At  what 
they  were  written,  or  in  what  ye^r  of  the  poet's  life  they  were  commenced, 
been  a  subject  of  much  controversy.     That  some  of  these  sonnets  were  al' 
to  by  Meres  in  1598,  when  he  speaks  of  our  author  s  ^'  sugred  Sonnets  ai 
private  friends,"  and  that  a  few  of  these  very  sonnets,  as  many,  at  least, 
gard  could  obtain,  were  published  by  him  the  following  year,  in  conseqi 
this  notice,  appears  to  be  highly  probable;  but  that  the  entire  collection, as | 
lished  in  1609,  had  been  m  private  circulation  anterior  to  Meres's  pamphlet, 
position  not  easily  to  be  credited,  and  contrary,  indeed,  to  the  internal  e^ii 
of  the  poems  themselves,  which  bear  no  trifling  testimony  of  having  been 
at  various  and  even  distant  periods ;  and  there  is  reason  to  think  in  the 
elapsing  between  the  years  1592  and  1609,  between  the  twenty-eighth  and  i 
fifth  year  of  the  poet's  age. 

That  some  of  them  were  early  compositions,  and  produced  before  the 
had  acquired  any  extended  reputation,  may  be  inferred  from  the  subsequeitl 
sages.    In  the  sixteenth  sonnet,  with  reference  to  his  own  poetry,  he  at' 
expression  *'  my  pupil  pen ;"  and  in  the  thirty-second  he  petitions  his 
**  vouchsafe"  him  **  but  this  loving  thought," 

**  Had  my  (Viend's  muse  grown  with  this  growing  a^e, 
A  dearer  birth  than  this  his  love  had  brought 
To  march  in  ranks  of  better  equipage." 

A  small  portion  of  the  fame  and  property  which  he  afterwards  enjored, 
have  fallen  to  his  share  when  he  composed  the  thirty-seventh  sonnet,  the 
of  which  is  to  declare,  that  though 

"  made  lame  by  fortune's  dearest  spite,"  i 

he  is  rich  in  the  perfections  of  his  mistress,  and  having  engrafted  his  k>felikj 
abundant  store,  he  adds, 


I 


*  u 


Sliak«peare'»  Sonnets,  never  before  imprinted,  quarto,  1609,  O.  Eld,  for  T.  T, 
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^  So  then  I  am  not  lame,  poor,  nor  despb'd.'* 

I  much  reason  to  conclude,  however,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
lets  was  written  after  the  bard  had  passed  the  meridian  of  his  life,  and 
9  ten  years  which  preceded  their  publication ;  consequently,  that  with 
ion  of  a  few  of  earlier  date,  they  were  the  amusement  of  his  leisure  from 
-fifth  to  his  forty-fifth  year.  We  have  been  led  to  this  result  from  the 
allusions  which  the  author  has  made,  in  these  poems,  to  the  effects  of 
s  person ;  and  though  these  may  be,  and  are  without  doubt,  exaggerated, 
re  fully  adequate  to  prove  that  the  writer  could  no  longer  be  accounted 
[t  is  remarkable  that  the  hundred  and  thirty-eighth  sonnet,  which  was 
printed  in  the  ''Passionate  Pilgrim,"  contains  a  notice  of  this  kind:  — 

**  Thus  rainly  thinking  that  she  thinks  me  young, 
Although  she  Icnows  my  days  are  past  the  beet ;  *' 

sioD  which  well  accords  with  the  poet*s  then  period  of  life;  for  when 
irreptitiously  published  the  minor  collection,  Shakspeare  was  thirty-five 

the  allusions  of  this  nature  in  his  ''  Sonnets,"  the  selection  of  a  few  will 
ur  purpose.    The  first  occurs  in  the  twenty-second  sonnet: — 

**  My  glass  shall  not  persuade  me  1  am  old. 
So  long  as  youth  and  thou  are  of  one  date.** 

0  next  are  still  more  explicit: 

**  But  when  my  glass  shows  me  myself  indeed, 

'Bated  and  chopped  with  tan'd  antiquity : "  Son.  62. 

**  Against  my  lore  shall  be,  as  I  am  now. 

With  timers  injurious  hand  crush'd  and  overworn  :  ^       Son.  6S. 

St  that  we  shall  give  completes  the  picture,  which  though  overcharged 
Hiring,  must  be  allowed,  we  think,  to  reOect  some  lineaments  of  the 

**  That  time  or  year  thou  may^st  in  me  behold 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
Upon  those  booghs  whieh  shake  against  the  cold, 
Bare  ruioM  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang, 
in  me  thou  seest  the  twilight  of  such  day. 

As  after  sun-set  fadeth  in  the  west 

In  me  thou  seest  the  glowing  of  such  fire. 

That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie.**  San.  7S. 

mparison  instituted  in  these  lines  between  the  bare  ruined  choir  of  a 
» and  an  avenue  at  the  close  of  autumn,  has  given  origin  to  a  short  but 
intly  written  note  from  the  pen  of  Mr/Steevens.  **  This  image,**  he 
*^  was  probably  suggested  to  Shakspeare  by  our  desolated  monasteries, 
nblance  between  the  vaulting  of  a  Gothic  aisle,  and  an  avenue  of  trees 
per  branches  meet  and  form  an  arch  over-head  is  too  striking  not  to  be 
dged.  When  the  roof  of  the  one  is  shattered,  and  the  boughs  of  the 
less,  the  comparison  becomes  yet  more  solemn  and  picturesque.** 

Erincipal  writers  of  this  minor  but  difficult  species  of  lyric  poetry,  to 
speare  could  have  recourse  in  his  own  language,  it  will  be  necessary 
nto  some  brief  criticism,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  progress  and  merit  of 
cessors,  and  the  models  on  which  he  may  be  conceived  to  have  more 
'  founded  his  own  practice. 

pkl  introduction  of  Italian  poetry  into  our  country,  during  the  reign  of 
m  Eighth,  very  early  brought  with  it  a  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
Before  1540,  Wyat  had  written  all  his  poems,  many  of  which  are  sonnets 
ed  nearly  on  the  strictest  form  of  the  Italian  model;  the  octant,  or  major 
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system  beiog  perfectly  correct,  while  the  sextant,  or  minor  lyslen, 
from  the  legitimate  type  by  closing  with  a  couplet,  ^^he  poetical  ti 
attempts,  howerer,  does  not,  either  in  versificatipn  or  imagery,  ttasi 
crity,  and  are  greatly  inferior  to  the  productions,  in  the  same  dapartaii 
^ccompished  friend,  the  gallant  but  unfortuni|te  Surrey.'  The  aosmil 
elegantly  romantic  cjiaracter,  which  wefe  published  in  1557,  deviate  si 
from  the  Italian  structure,  a^  they  uniformly  consist  of  three  auatiains  Isi 
or  elegiac  verse,  and  these  terminateil  by  a  couplet;  a  secession  from  tti 
legitimacy  which  (s  «mply  atoned  for  by  Tfrtues  of  a  far  superior  $ 
simplicity,  purity,  and  sweetness  of  expression,  by  unaffected  teodenos 
timeni,  and  by  Tirid  powers  of  description.  To  this  unexaggerated  mm 
must  add,  thai  the*  harmony  of  his  metre  is  often  truly  astonishiiig,  ail 
some  instances,  fullyequal  to  the  rhythm  of  the  present  age. 

Of  the  sonnets  of  Watson,  which  were  published  about  1581,  we  bate 
opinion,  at  some  length,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  apd  shall  merely  i 
that  neither  in  their  structure,  nor  in  their  diction  qr  imagery,  could  Hi 
were  they,  models  for  our  author;  and  are  indeed  greatly  inferior,  nol 
the  sonnets  of  Shakspeare,  but  to  those  of  almost  every  other  poet  of  hi 

The  sonnets  of  Sidney,  which  appeared  in  1591  under  the  title  of  "J 
and  Stella,"  exhibit  a  variety  of  metrical  arrangement;  a  few  which  ri 
several  which  nearly  approach,  the  most  strict  Petrarcan  form.  The  < 
Sidney  is  often  perfectly  correct,  while  the  sextant  presents  us  with  the 
which,  though  not  very  common  in  Italian,  has  been,  since  his  time, 
more  frequently  than  any  other  by  our  own  poets;  that  is,  where  the 
and  the  third,  (he  second  and  fourth,  the  fifth  and  sixth,  rhyme  togett 
this  diOerence,  however,  that  the  modems,  in  their  division  of  the  sexli 
more  usually  followed  the  example  of  Surrey  yisi  quoted,  in  forming  th 
system  of  is  quatrain  and  a  couplet,  while  Sidney  more  correctly  dist 
into  terzette* 

On  this  arrangement  is  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  Sidney's  son 
structed ;  but  the  most  pfeasing  of  his  metrical  forms,  and  which  hu  I 
too  of  being  built  after  the  Italian  cast,  consists  in  the  Octant,  of  two  lH 
of  disjunct  alternate  rhyme,  the  last  line  of  the  first  stanza  rhyming  to  II 
the  second;  and  in  the  Sextant,  of  a  structure  in  which  the  first  and  set 
fourth  and  fifth,  and  the  third  and  sixth  verses  rhime.  Thus  has  he  fa 
following  exquisite  sonnet,  which  will  aflbrd  no  inaccurate  id^  of  his  | 
|hi^  province  of  the  art: — 

**  O  kitte,  which  doett  thote  ruddie  gemmet  impart, 
Orgemnes,  or  fhiiU  of  new-found  Paradi«e, 
Breathing  all  Miiaeand  iweetning  to  the  heart. 
Teaching  dumbe  lip^  a  nobler  eicerciae. 

O  kitae,  which  loolea,  eren  aoulea,  together  tjea 
By  linkea  of  Lore,  and  only  Nature's  art : 
How  Aine  would  I  paint  thee  to  all  men's  eyet. 
Or  of  thy  gifts  at  least  shade  out  some  part. 

But  she  forbids :  with  Mushing  words,  she  sayct. 
She  bnildf  her  fome  on  higher-seated  praiae: 
But  mj  heart  bomei,  1  cannot  ailent  be. 

Then  since,  deare  life,  y^m  I9|ine  would  have  me  peace. 
And  I,  mad  with  delight,  want  wit  to  cease, 
Stop  you  my  month  with  stUl  still  kissing  me.**  am.  §L 

In  IAQ2,  Daniel  produced  his  ''Delia,'*  including  fifty-seven  sonaelS|i 
only  two  follow  the  Italian  standard;  the  remainder  consisting  of  lhi« 
stanzas  and  a  closing  couplet.  They  display  many  bcttuties,  luid  Mv| 
of  euy  imitation,  have  met  with  numerous  copyists 
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'*  Diana**  of  Constable,  a  collection  of  sonnets  in  eight  decades,  we  have 
'  we  consider  their  mediocrity,  given  a  sufficiently  copious  notice.  They 
ished  in  1594,  and  were  soon  eclipsed  by  the  ^'Amoretti*'  of  Spenser, 
Feighty^ght  sonnets,  printed  about  the  year  1595.  These,  from  the 
f  of  their  construction,  which  not  only  deviates  from  the  Italian  costume, 
ddom  found  an  imitator,  require,  independent  of  their  poetic  value, 
lotice.  The  Spenserian  sonnet,  then,  consists  of  three  tetrachords  in 
rhyme;  the  last  line  of  the  first  tetrachord  rhyming  to  the  first  of  ihe 
id  the  last  of  the  second  to  the  first  of  the  third,  and  the  whole  termi- 
I  couplet.  That  this  system  of  rhythm  often  flows  sweetly,  and  that  it 
le  vehicle  of  chaste  sentiment  and  beautiful  imagery  must,  in  justice, 
ed  to  this  amiable  poet;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary  to  add, 
occasionally  the  medium  of  quaintness  and  far-fetched  conceit.  A 
however,  shall  be  subjoined,  of  which,  if  the  first  stanza  be  slightly 
h  affectation,  the  remainder  will  be  pronounced,  as  well  in  melody  an(| 
as  in  moral  beauty,  nearly  perfect. 

**  The  doubt  which  ye  misdeeme,  flijrre  Lore,  is  raine, 
That  fondly  feare  to  lose  yoor  liberty ; 
When,  losinp^  one,  two  lUMities  ye  gaine, 
And  make  him  bond  that  bondage  earat  did  fly. 
Sweet  be  the  bands,  the  which  true  Lore  doth  tye 
Without  Gonstrmyqt,  or  dread  or  any  ill  : 
The  gentle  birde  feeles  no  captirity 
V^ithin  her  cage;  but  sings,  and  feeds  her  fill. 
There  Pride  dare  not  approach,  nor  Discord  spill 
The  league  twixt  them,  that  loyal  Lore  hath  bound : 
But  simple  Truth,  and  mutual  Good-will, 
Seeks,  with  sweet  Peace,  to  salve  each  others  wound  : 
There  Faith  doth  fearless  dwell  in  brazen  towre. 
And  spotlesse  Pleasure  builds  her  sacred  bowre."—-        Stm.  65. 

I  the  sonnets  of  Spenser  and  those  of  Drayton,  a  period  often  or  eleven 
ay  minor  bards,  such  as  Percy,  Barnes,  Barnefielde,  Griffin,  Smith,  etc. 
f  whose  works  will  be  found  in  the  table  of  our  preceding  chapter,  were 
^  cultivate,  and  sometimes  with  tolerable  success,  this  difficult  little 
r  are  there  wanting,  during  this  period,  some  elegant  examples  of  the 
^rpersed  through  the  works  of  writers  of  a  higher  rank,  as,  for  instance, 
scoigne,  Raleigh,  Breton,  and  Lodge;  but  we  shall  close  this  criticism 
^  remarks  on  the  sonnets  of  the  once  popular  poet  whose  productions  of 
mmediately  preceded  the  collection  of  Shakspeare  in  1609. 
inets  of  Drayton  which,  in  number  sixty-three,  were  published  under 
r  ^*  Ideas,'*  in  1605,  8vo,  are,  for  the  most  part,  written  on  the  plan  of 
Pifly-two  exhibit  three  four-lined  stanzas,  in  alternate  rhyme,  com-r 
a  couplet;  and  eleven  consist  of  three  quatrains  with  two  verses  of 
,  interposed  between  two  verses  of  disjunct  rhyme,  and  a  terminating 
The  versification  of  Drayton  in  these  pieces  is  sufficiently  smooth,  and 
lent  is  sometimes  natural  and  pleasing,  though  too  often  injured  by  an 
display  of  wit  and  point.  With  the  exception,  also,  of  two  sonnets 
to  the  River  Anker,  they  possess  little  of  what  can  be  termed  descriptive 

remains  to  ascertain  to  which  of  these  writers  of  the  sonnet  Shakspeare 
■ected  his  attention,  in  choosing  a  model  for  his  own  compositions. 
I  and  Mr.  Chalmers  contend  that,  in  emulation  of  Spenser,  he  took  the 
i'*  of  that  poet  for  his  guide;  but  though  we  admit  that  he  was  an 
Imirer  of  the  Faery  Queen,  and  that  the  publication  of  the  Amoretti  in 
it  still  further  strengthen  his  attachment  to  this  species  of  lyric  poesy, 
inot  accede  to  their  position.  The  structure,  indeed,  of  the  Spenserian 
with  the  exception  of  a  closing  couplet,  totally  different  from  Sliak-r. 
nor  are  their  stvie  and  diction  less  dissimilar. 
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If  we  reTort,  however,  to  the  sonnets  of  Daniel,  which  were 
1592,  we  shall  there  find,  as  Mr.  Malone  had  previously  TOfluriied,  II 
totvpe  of  Shakspeare*8  amatory  verse.  Indeed  no  doubt  caa  arise,  nl 
recollect,  that  all  Daniel's  sonnets,  save  two,  are  composed  of  dme  m 
in  alternate  rhyme  and  a  couplet,  and  that  all  Shakspeare's,  ooe  hMl 
fifty-four  in  number,  are,  if  we  except  a  single  instance,  *  of  a  sud 
scription.  There  is,  also,  in  Daniel,  much  of  thai  tissue  of  abatracft  I 
and  that  reiteration  of  words,  which  so  remarkably  distinguish  Che  IM 
our  bard. 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  none  of  Shakspeare's  sooneU  wcrt 
before  the  appearance  of  Daniel's  ''Delia.''  A  few  in  the  Baasioiiaiel 
seem,  as  hath  been  observed,  to  have  been  suggested  during  the  eo«| 
of  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  were  probably  penned  in  the  internal  c 
between  the  publication  of  the  Delia  in  1592,  and  of  the  Venus  and  At 
1593 ;  for,  though  the  earliest  of  his  sonnets,  they  are  still  cast  in  the  toj 
which  Daniel  had  constructed. 

The  difficulties,  however,  which  attend  the  ascertainment  of  Shakspeare'i 
in  these  compositions,  are  nothing  when  compared  to  those  which  surroa 
enquiry  as  to  the  person  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  An  almost  impfai 
darkness  rests  on  the  question,  and  no  eflbrt  has  hitherto,  in  the  smallest  i 
tended  to  disperse  the  gloom. 

When  Thomas  Thor|)e  published  our  author's  sonnets  in  1609,  he  accoai| 
^hcm  with  the  following:  mysterious  dedication : — 

<'Tothe  On^  Begetter 

Of  Tbete  Eqiiuiiig  booaeU, 

Mr.  W.  H. 

All  lUppineiis 

And  That  Eternity  Promised 

By  Our  ETer-LiTing  Poet 

Wisbeth  The 
Well-Wiithiog  Adventurer 

In  Setting  Forth,  T.  T. 

On  the  first  perusal  of  this  address,  the  import  would  seem  to  be,  (hat  I 
H.  had  been  the  sole  object  of  Shakspeare's  poetry,  and  of  the  eternity  pn 
by  the  bard.  But  a  little  attention  to  the  language  of  the  times  in  mhirli 
written,  will  induce  us  to  correct  this  conclusion;  for  as  a  part  of  ourai 
sonnets  is  most  certainlv  addressed  to  a  female,  it  is  evident  that  W.  I. 
not  be  the  only  begetter  of  them  in  the  sense  which  primarily  suggests  iInI 
the  true  meaning  of  the  word  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Chalmers,  who  eh 
un  the  authority  of  Minsheu*s  Dictionary  of  1616,  that  one  sense  of  thei 
beget  is  there  given  to  bring  forth. 

**  W,  H.,  be  coDlinuet,  **  was  the  bringer  forth  of  the  Sonnets.  Begei  it  dcrifcd  l| 
from  the  A.  S.  begettam^  obtinere.  Johnson  adopts  this  derivation,  and  sense  :  so  Ihtf  i 
in  the  quaint  language  of  Thorpe,  the  Bookseller,  Pistol,  the  ancient,  and  such  alralii 
signified  the  obtarntr;  %%]to  get ^  and  getter.  In  the  present  day,  means  obiam  and  vSlito 
procure,  and  the  procurer.*' 

We  must  infer,  therefore,  from  this  explanation  of  the  word,  that  1 
II.  had  influence  enough  to  obtain  the  manuscript  from  the  poet,  aaid  I 
lodged  it  in  Thorpe's  hands  for  the  purpose  of  publication,  a  favour  wM 
bookseller  returned,  by  wishing  him  all  happiness,  and  that  eternity  vU 
been  promised  by  the  bard,  in  such  glowing  colours,  to  another,  naoMBljt 
of  the  immediate  subjects  of  his  sonnets. 

That  this  is  the  only  rational  meaning  which  can  be  annexed  to  thi 
**  promised,**  will  ap|)ear,  wlien  we  relltTt  that  for  Thorpe  to  have  wish 

"  Anoiici  196     It  Uiould  b«  ohaened.  boweiirr,  that  SooaH  145,  though  n  allenile  t 
nuuatcd  by  a  coupWi.  it  in  the  octo-iyUhle  aea^ure. 
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Ibe  eternity  which  had  been  promised  him  by  an  ever-living  poet,  would  have 
m  not  only  superfluous,  but  downright  nonsense:  the  eternity  of  an  ever-living 
4  must  necessarily  ensue,  and  was  a  proper  subject  of  congratulation,  but  not 
wishing  or  of  hope. 

It  appears  also  that  this  dedication  was  understood  in  the  same  light  by  some  of 
I  etrlier  editors  of  the  sonnets.  Cotes,  it  is  true,  republished  them  in  1640 
tbout  a  commentary;  but  when  Gildon  re-printed  them  in  1710,  he  gives  it  as 

I  opinion  that  they  were  '^all  of  them  in  praise  of  his  mistress;"  and  Dr.  Sewell, 
len  he  edited  them  in  1728,  had  embraced  a  similar  idea,  for  he  tells  us,  in 
brenceto  our  authors  example,  that  '^A  young  muse  must  have  a  mhiress^ 
play  ofT  the  beginning  of  fancy;  nothing  being  so  apt  to  elevate  the  soul  to  a 
eh  of  poetry,  as  the  passion  of  love." 

The  conclusion  of  these  editors  remained  undisputed  for  more  than  half  a 
Btury,  when  Mr.  Malone,  in  1780,  puMished  his  Supplement  to  the  Edition  of 
akspeare*s  Plays  of  1778,  which  includes  the  Sonnets  of  the  poet,  accompanied 
his  own  notes,  and  those  of  his  friends.  Here,  beside  the  opinion  which  he 
s  himself  avowed,  he  has  given  the  conjectures  of  Dr.  Farmer,  and  Mr.  Tyr- 
litt,  and  the  decision  of  Mr.  Steevens. 

All  these  gentlemen  concur  in  believing,  that  more  than  'one  hundred  of  our 
Kbor's  sonnets  are  addressed  to  a  male  object.  Dr.  Farmer,  influenced  by  the 
iials  in  the  dedication,  supposes,  that  Mr.  William  Harte,  the  poet's  nephew, 
IS  the  object  in  question ;  but  a  reference  to  the  Stratford  Register  completely 
ertums  this  hypothesis,  for  it  there  appears,  that  William,  eldest  son  of 
illiam  Harte,  who  married  Shakspeare*s  Sister  Joan,  was  baptized  August  !28th, 

00,  and  consequently  could  not  be  even  in  existence  when  the  greater  part  of 
ise  compositions  were  written. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  founding  his  conjecture  on  a  line  in  the  twentieth  sonnet,  which 
thus  printed  in  the  old  copy, 

**  A  man  in  kew  all  Hew9  in  his  controlling  ,** 

Bceives  that  the  letters  W.  H.  were  intended  to  imply  William  Hughes.  If 
>  recollect,  however,  our  bard*s  uncontrollable  passion  for  playing  upon  words ; 
It  hew  frequently  meant,  in  the  usage  of  his  time,  mien  and  appearance,  %8 

II  as  tint,  and  that  Daniel,  who  was  probably  his  archetype  in  these  pieces,  has 
dt  it  in  the  same  way,  and  once,  if  not  oftener,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  with 
capital,  we  shall  not  feel  inclined  to  place  such  reliance  on  this  supposition. 
When  Mr.  Steevens,  in  1766,  annexed  a  reprint  of  the  sonnets  to  Shakspeare's 
lys,  from  the  quarto  editions,  he  hazarded  no  observations  on  their  scope  or 
gin;  but  in  Malone's  Supplement  (vol.  i,  p.  596),  he  ventured,  in  a  note  on 
t  twentieth  sonnet,  to  declare  his  conviction  that  it  was  addressed  to  a  male 
ject. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Malone,  in  the  Supplement  just  mentioned  (vol.  i.  p.  579),  after 
xifying  his  concurrence  in  the  conjecture  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  adds — **  To  this  per- 

1,  whoever  he  was,  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  following  poems  are  ad- 
isaed ;  the  remaining  twenty«-eight  are  addressed  to  a  lady." 

Thus  the  matter  rested  on  the  decision  of  these  four  celebrated  commentators, 
10  were  uniform  in  asserting  their  belief,  that  Shakspeare  had  addressed  the 
sater  part  of  his  sonnets  to  a  man,  when  Mr.  George  Chalmers,  in  1799,  in  his 
ipoiogy  for  the  Believers  in  the  Shakspeare  Papers,"  attempted  to  overturn  their 
leiusion,  by  endeavouring  to  prove  that  the  whole  of  the  Sonnets  had  been  ad- 
Vied  by  Shakspeare  to  Queen  Elizabeth;  a  position  which  he  labours  to 
ODgthen,  by  additional  research,  in  his  **  Supplemental  Apology"  of  17991 
rhat  Mr.  Chalmers,  however,  notwithstanding  all  his  industry  and  ingenuity, 
I  failed  in  establishing  his  |K)int,  must  be  the  acknowledgment  of  every  one  who 
I  perused  the  sonnets  with  attention.  Indeed  the  phraseology  of  Shakspeare  so 
liUvely  indicates  a  male  object,  that,  if  it  cannot,  in  this  respect,  be  reposed  on, 
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we  may  venture  to  assert,  thai  no  language,  however  eiplicit,  is  entitM  to  cm* 
fidence.  Nothing  but  extreme  carelessness  could  have  indoced  Gildon  and  Sevdi 
to  conceive  that  the  prior  part  of  these  sonnets  was  directed  to  m/mmmle^  and  etia 
Mr.  Chalmers  himself  is  compelled  to  convert  his  Queen  into  a  man,  before  he  na 
give  any  plausibility  to  his  hypothesis.  That  Elizabeth,  in  her  capacity  of  a  sol^ 
reign,  was  frequently  addressed  in  language  strictly  applicable  to  theMcIf  lex^ii 
very  true,  and  such  has  been  the  custom  to  almost  every  female  mv^rtigm;  M 
that  she  should  be  thus  metamorphosed,  for  the  express  purpose  of  wooiog  hier  kf 
amatory  sonnets,  is  a  position  which  cannot  be  expected  to  obtain  credit. 

The  question  then  returns  upon  us.  To  whom  are  these  sonoets  addrani? 
We  agree  with  Farmer,  Tyrwhitt,  Steevens,  and  Malone,  in  thinkiog  the  olfHt 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  sonnets  to  have  been  of  the  male  sex ;  but,  for  the  leaiMl 
already  assigned,  we  cannot  concede  that  either  Harte  or  Hughes  was  the  lift- 
vidual. 

If  we  may  be  allowed,  in  our  turn,  to  conjecture,  we  would  Gx  upoe  Lori 
Southampton  as  the  subject  of  Shakspeare*s  sonnets,  froni  the  fintt  to  the  hundreM 
and  twenty-sixth,  inclusive. 

Before  we  enter,  however,  on  the  quotation  of  such  passages  as  are  calculatai 
to  give  probability  to  our  conclusion,  it  will  be  necessary  to  show  that,  in  tbeafp 
of  Shakspeare,  the  language  o(  love  and  friendship  was  mutually  convertiUiL 
The  terms  lover  and  love,  indeed,  were  as  often  applied  to  those  of  the  samf  <ci 
who  had  an  esteem  for  each  other,  as  they  are  now  exclusively  directed  to  eiprrii 
the  love  of  the  male  for  the  female.  Thus,  for  instance,  Ben  Johnson  sub^ribes 
himself  the  lover  of  Camden,  and  tells  Dr.  Donne,  at  the  close  of  a  letter  to  him, 
that  he  is  his  *^  ever  true  lover;"  and  with  the  same  import,  Drayton,  in  a  Mer 
to  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  informs  him,  that  Mr.  Joseph  Davis  is  in  Isrf  vitk 
him.  Shakspeare,  in  his  Dramas,  frequently  adopts  the  same  phraseology  ia  fs- 
pressing  the  relations  of  friendship  :  Portia,  for  example,  in  the  Merchant  of  Ve- 
nice, speaking  of  Antonio,  says. 


**  UiiB  Antonio, 


Being  the  bosom  lo? er  of  my  lord 

and  in  Coriolanus,  Menenius  exclaims, 

*'  I  tell  thee,  fellow, 


Thy  general  is  my  lover : " 

but  it  is  to  his  poems  that  we  must  refer  for  a  complete  and  extensive  proof  of  tMi 
perplexing  ambiguity  of  diction,  which  will  gradually  unfold  itself  as  we  prvcvel 
to  quote  instances  in  support  of  Lord  Southampton's  being  the  subject  of  h» 
muse. 

That  Shakpeare  was,  at  the  same  time,  attached  by  friendship,  and  by  love; 
that,  according  to  the  fashion  of  his  age,  he  employed  the  same  epithet  for  bolk 
though,  in  one  instance,  at  least,  he  has  accurately  distinguished  the  sexes,  pos- 
tively  appears  from  the  opening  stanza  of  a  sonnet  in  the  Passionate  Pilgrim  if 
1599:  — 

**  Two  lou€M  I  hare  of  comfort  and  despair, 
Which  like  two  spirits  do  suggest  me  still ; 
The  bttter  angel  is  a  man  right  fair. 
The  worser  spirit  a  taoflMtn,  coloured  ill." 

That  this  better  angel  was  Lord  Southampton,  and  that  to  him  was  tMtfmd 
the  number  of  sonnets  mentioned  above,  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  substantiate. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  this  position,  is  the  hithe^  unoolkci 
fact,  that  the  language  of  the  Dedication  to  the  Rape  of  Lucrece,  mod  that  of  ptft 
of  the  twenty-sixth  sonnet,  are  almost  precisely  the  same. 

The  Dedication  runs  thus :  —  <'  The  love  I  dedicate  to  your  Lordship  is  wilboil 
ond; — The  warrant  I  have  of  your  honourable  disposition,  not  the  worth  of  ■! 
untutored  lines,  makes  it  assured  of  accepUnce.    What  I  ha>e  dono  is  yam. 
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vhat  I  have  to  do  is  yours;  being  part  in  all  I  have  devoted  yours.    Were  my 
voiih  greater,  my  duty  would  shew  greater.*' 
soDoet  is  as  follows : 


**  Lard  tf  wty  /oo«,  to  whom  in  yusalage 
Thy  merit  hath  iny  (tu^  strongly  knit, 
To  thee  1  send  this  written  embassage, 
To  witness  doty,  not  to  show  my  wit. 
Duty  so  great,  which  wit  so  poor  as  mine 
Bfay  make  aoem  bare,  in  wanting  words  to  show  it.** 

HefOy  in  the  first  place,  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  his  prose,  as  well  as  in  his 
Mffie,  our  author  uses  the  same  amatory  language;  for  he  opens  the  dedication  to 
lis  Lordship  with  the  assurance  that  **  his  love  for  him  is  without  end/'  In  cor- 
mpoodence  with  this  declaration,  the  sonnet  commences  with  this  remarkable 
npression,  — ''  Lord  of  my  love ;"  while  the  residue  tells  us,  in  exact  conformity 
vtth  the  prose  address,  his  high  sense  of  His  Lordship's  merit  and  his  own  un- 
mHthiDess. 

That  no  doubt  may  remain  of  the  meaning  and  direction  of  this  phraseology,  we 
Aall  bring  forward  a  few  lines  from  the  110th  sonnet,  which  uniting  Uielan- 
|Mge  of  both  the  passages  just  quoted,  most  incontrovertibly  designate  the  sex, 
aady  at  the  same  time,  we  think,  the  individual  to  whom  they  are  addressed :  — 


"My  bestofloTc, 


Now  all  is  done,  save  what  shall  have  no  end : 
Mine  appetite  1  never  more  will  grind 
On  newer  proof,  to  try  an  older  friend, 
A  Grod  in  love,  to  whom  I  am  confin'd." 

Before  we  proceed  any  further,  however,  it  may  be  necessary  to  obviate  an  ob- 
jection to  our  hypothesis  which  must  immediately  suggest  itself.  It  will  be  said, 
Ihat  the  first  seventeen  sonnets  are  written  for  the  sole  purpose  of  persuading  their 
>bject  to  marry,  and  how  could  this  exhortation  be  applicable  to  Lord  Southampton, 
^ho,  from  the  year  1594  to  the  year  1599,  was  the  devoted  admirer  of  the  fair 
•rs.  Varnon? 

To  remove  this  apparent  incongruity,  we  have  only  to  recollect,  that  His  Lord- 
ibjp's  attachment  to  his  mistress  met  with  the  most  decided  and  relentless  oppo- 
tlioD  from  the  Queen;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  infer,  from  the  voluntary 
ibfences  of  the  Earl  in  the  years  1597  and  1598,  and  the  extreme  distress  of  his 
Bistress  on  these  occasions,  that  the  connection  had  been  twice  given  up,  on  his 
Mii,  in  deference  to  the  will  of  his  capricious  sovereign. 

Shakspeare,  when  his  friend  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  was  Grst  smitten  with  the 
:lianns  of  Elizabeth  Vernon,  was  high  in  His  Lordship's  confidence  and  favour, 
m  the  dedication  of  his  Lucrece,  at  this  period,  fully  e\inces.  We  also  know,  that 
he  Earl  was  very  indignant  at  the  interference  of  the  Queen ;  that  he  very  re- 
BCiantly  submitted  for  some  years  to  her  cruel  restrictions  in  this  affair;  and  if, 
■  cooformity  with  his  constitutional  irritability  of  temper,  and  the  natural  im- 
nbe  of  passion  on  such  a  subject,  we  merely  admit,  his  hanng  declared  what 
nrery  lover  would  be  tempted  to  utter  on  the  occasion,  that  if  he  could  not  marry 
lie  object  of  his  choice,  he  would  die  single,"  a  complete  key  will  be  given  to 
vhat  has  hitherto  proved  inexplicable. 

It  immediately,  indeed,  and  most  satisfactorily  accounts  for  four  circumstances, 
■et  to  be  explained  on  any  other  plan.  It  affords,  in  the  first  place,  an  easy  and 
■etoral  clue  to  the  poet's  expostulatory  language,  who,  being  ardently  attached  to 
kii  patron,  wished,  of  course,  to  see  him  happy  either  in  the  possession  of  his  first 
dMMceorin  the  arms  of  a  second,  and,  therefore,  reprobates,  in  strong  terms, 
Mcb  a  premature  vow  of  celibacy :  it  gives  in  the  second  place,  an  adequate  so- 
btioDof  thequestion,,why  so  few asonly  seventeen  sonnets,land  these  the  earliest  in 
the  collection,  are  employed  to  enforce  the  argument?  for  when  His  Lordship, 
M  his  return  to  London  from  the  Continent  in  1598,  embraced  the  resohition  o( 
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marrying  his  mistress,  notwithstanding  the  continued  oppositkMi  of  theQittt,  al 
ground  for  further  expostulation  was  instantly  withdrawn.  Theae  atimlm 
sonnets,  therefore,  were  written  between  the  years  1594  and  1508,  and  wtnem- 
sequently  among  those  noticed  by  Meres  in  1598,  %8  in  private  circulatioa:  ia 
the  third  place,  it  assigns  a  sufficient  motive  for  withholding  from  public  ? in« 
until  after  the  death  of  the  Queen,  a  collection  of  which  pari  was  writta  li 
counteract  her  known  wishes,  by  exciting  the  Earl  to  form  an  early  aarf  i»» 
dependent  choice :  and  in  the  fourth  place,  it  furnishes  a  cogent  reaioa  vbt 
Jaggard,  in  his  surreptitious  edition  of  the  Passionate  Pilgrim  in  1599,  iil 
not  dare  to  publish  any  of  these  sonnets,  at  a  time  when  Southamptoa  aai 
his  lady  were  imprisoned  by  the  enraged  Elizabeth,  as  a  punishment  for  tbor 
clandestine  union. 

Having  thus,  satisfactorily  as  we  think,  not  only  removed  the  objectioo  M 
strikingly  corroborated  the  argument  through  the  medium  of  our  defeacf .  ve 
shall  select  a  few  passages  from  these  initiatory  sonnets  in  order  still  furth<T  ti 
show  the  masculine  nature  of  their  object,  and  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  pod'i 
expostulatory  freedom : — 

*  **  —  Where  is  9h§  so  fair,  whoM  mt-€ar*d  wom5 

Disdains  the  tillage  if  thy  hubaneby  f 
Or  who  is  A«  so  food,  will  be  Uie  tomb 
Of  ki*  seif-loTe,  to  stop  posterity.'*  SommH  S. 


UnlookM  00  diest,  anless  tkon  get  a  moh.^ 


.  I. 


M 


The  world  will  be  tkg  widow  and  still 

No  loTe  toward  others  in  that  bosom  sits. 

That  on  hi»ue(fBVLch  morderoos  shame  commits.**  Son.  9. 

—    —    —    —  Dear  my  love,  yon  know. 

You  had  a  father  ;  let  yowr  eon  eag  #o."  Sem.  IS. 

^  Now  stand  you  on  the  top  of  happy  honrs ; 
And  many  maiden  garlands  yet  unset. 
With  Tirtuous  wish  would  hear  gou  living  flower e.^         Som,  16. 

If  more  instances  were  wanting  to  prove  that  Shakspeare*s  object  was  a  nib 
friend,  a  multitude  might  be  quot^  from  the  remaining  sonnets ;  we  shall  roaM 
ourselves,  however,  with  adding  a  few  to  those  already  given  from  the  Gnt  •- 
venteen  :— 

**  O  canre  not  with  thy  hours  my  lore^s  fair  brow, 
Nor  draw  no  lines  there  with  thine  antique  pen ; 
Him  in  thy  course  untainted  do  allow. 
For  beauty's  pattern  to  eucceeding  men,  Sam,  19. 


u 


Hie  beauty  shall  in  these  black  lines  be  seen, 

And  they  shall  life,  and  he  in  them  still  green.**  Sam,  63. 


The  reference  to  sonnet  67  will  spare  further  quotation,  as  it  must  prove, ^ 
all  the  etforts  of  sophistry,  the  sex  for  which  we  contend. 

The  subscquen  t  son  nets,  likewise,  as  far  as  the  hundred  and  twen  t y-aeven th,  vUck 
appear  to  have  been  written  at  various  periods  anterior  to  1609,  not  only  brartkt 
strongest  additional  testimony  to  the  mascularity  of  the  person  addreated,  Mia 
several  instances  clearly  evince  the  nature  of  the  affection  borne  to  hifli«  vUck 
without  any  doubt  consisted  solely  of  ardent  friendship  and  intellectual  adontiii* 
Two  entire  sonnets  (the  81st  and  the  74th],  indeed,  are  dedicated  to  Ike  0^ 

Sression  of  these  sentiments,  in  the  first  of  which  he  tells  his  noble  palroa,  tW 
e  had  absorbed  in  his  own  person  all  the  friendship  which  he  (Shakapearr;  hd 
ever  borne  to  the  living  or  the  dead,  and  he  finely  terms  this  atlachmeBt  **  fii- 
gious  love.'* 

Thai  Shakspeare  looked  up  to  his  friend  not  only  with  admiratioo  and  gralilo*- 
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Vilt  with  rererance  and  homage  and,  consequently,  that  neither  William  Harto 
■or  William  Hughes,  nor  any  person  of  his  own  rank  in  society  could  be  the  sul- 
jeel  of  his  verse  ,  must  be  evident  from  the  passages  already  adduced,  and  will  be 
atm  more  so,  when  we  weigh  the  import  of  the  following  extracts. 

We  are  told,  in  the  seventy-eighth  sonnet,  what,  indeed,  we  might  have  supposed 
from  the  EarFs  well-known  muniGcence  to  literary  men,  that  he  was  the  theme 
•f  every  muse;  and  it  is  added,  that  his  patronage  gave  dignity  to  learning,  and 
ttajesty  to  grace. 

In  his  ninety-first  sonnet  the  poet  informs  us,  that  he  values  the  affection  of 
hit  friend  more'  than  riches,  birth,  or  splendour,  finishing  his  eulogium  by  assert- 
lag  that  he  was  not  his  peculiar  boast,  but  the  pride  of  all  men : 

**  Thjr  lore  U  better  than  high  birth  to  me, 
Richer  than  weahh,  prouder  than  garments  coat, 
Of  more  delight  than  hawka  or  horsea  he. 
And  hafing  thee,  of  ail  men'a  pride  I  boaat." 

But  in  terms  the  most  emphatic  and  explicit  does  he  point  to  his  object,  in 

(he  Sonnet  101,  distinctly  marking  the  sex,  the  dignity,  the  rank,  and  moral 

virtue  of  his  friend :  to  whom  can  this  sonnet,  or  indeed  all  the  passages  which 

v«  have  cited  apply,  if  not  to  Lord  Southampton,  the  bosom-friend,  the  munifi- 

eent  patron  of  Shakspeare,  the  noble,  the  elef^ant,  the  brave,  the  protector  of 

literature  and  the  theme  of  many  a  song.     And  let  it  be  remembered,  that  if  the 

^ndredth  and  first  sonnet  be  justly  ascribed  to  Lord  Southampton,  or  if  any  one 

of  the  passages  which  we  have  adduced,  be  fairly  applicable  to  him,  the  whole  of 

Ui^  hundred  and  twenty-six  sonnets  must  necessarily  apply  to  the  same  indivi- 

duaU  for  the  poet  has  more  than  once  affirmed  this  to  have  been  his  plan  and 

object: 

**  Why  write  I  atill  all  one,  erer  the  aame — 
That  ewtrj  word  doth  almoat  tell  my  name.  Sam.  70. 

—  "  all  alike  my  lonea,  and  praiaea  be 

To  one,  of  one,  atill  auch  and  ever  lo.**  Son.  105. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  the  opening  and  closing  sonnet  of  the  collection  which 
'^re  conceive  to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  Lord  Southampton,  admit  neither  of  re- 
^Qocilement  with  each  other,  nor  with  the  hypothesis  which  we  wish  to  establish. 
^his  discrepancy,  however,  will  altogether  vanish,  if  we  compare  the  import  of 
^liese  sonnets  with  that  of  two  others  of  the  same  series. 

It  will  be  allowed  that  the  expressions,  '^  the  world's  fresh  ornament,**  the 
^*  only  herald  to  the  gaudy  spring,"  and  the  epithets  ^*  tender  churl,**  in  the  first 
%onaet,  may  with  great  propriety  be  applied  to  a  young  nobleman  of  twenty-one, 
Joflt  entering  on  a  public  and  splendid  career ;  but,  if  it  be  true,  that  these  sonnets 
^^rere  written  at  various  times,  between  the  years  1594  and  1609,  how  comes  it, 
%hat  in  the  hundred  and  twenty-sixth,  the  last  addressed  to  his  patron,  he  still 
^laes  an  equally  youthful  designation;  and  terms  him  ''  my  lovely  boy,**  an  appel- 
btioo  certainly  not  then  adapted  to  His  Lordship,  who,  in  1609,'was  in  his  thirty-. 
msih  year  T 

That  the  sonnets  were  written  at  different  periods,  he  tolls  us  in  an  epology  to 

hia  noMe  friend  for  not  addressing  him  so  frequently  as  he  used  to  do  at  the  com- 

neiieeneDtof  their  intimacy,  assigning  as  a  reason,  that  as  he  was  now  the  theme 

of  various  other  poets,  such  addresses  must  have  lost  their  zest. — Vide  Sonnet  10*2, 

The  mystery  arising  from  the  use  of  the  juvenile  epithets,  he  completely  clears 

lip  In  his  hundred  and  eighth  sonnet,  where  he  says,  that  having  exhausted  every 

fijeure  to  express  his  patron*s  merit  and  his  own  alTection,  he  is  com|M'lled  to  say 

the  same  things  over  again  ;  that  ho  is  dotornu'nod  to  consider  him  as  young  as 

^hen  *'  he  first  hallowed  his  fair  name  ;**  that  friendship,  in  fact,  weighs  not  the 

advance  of  life,  bat  adheres  to  its  first  conception,  when  youth  and  beauty  clothed 
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the  object  of  its  regard.    In  pursuance  of  this  determination,  he  ealb 
this  very  sonnet,  **  sweet  boy." 

In  conformity  with  this  resolution  of  considering  his  friend  as  endowed  vl 
lie  lives  with  perpetual  youth,  he  closes  his  sonnets  to  him,  not  only  with  the 
petition  of  the  juvenile  epithet  '*boy/*  but  he  positively  assarea  hi'm  that  he 
'^  time  in  his  power/*  that  ''he  grows  by  waning,"  and  that  **  nature,  as  he( 
onward,  still  plucks  him  back,  in  order  to  disgrace  time."  The  conceit  is  m 
what  puerile,  though  clearly  explanatory  of  the  systematic  intention  of  the  pod 

**  O  thou,  my  lorely  boy,  who  in  thy  power 
Do«t  hold  /tme'f  fickle  glaH,  his  fickle  hour ; 
Who  hast  by  wtming  grown^  and  therein  show^ 
Thy  lovers  withering,  as  thy  sweet  seir  grow*il ; 
if  nature i  sovereign  mistress  over  wrack. 
At  thou  goeat  onward*^  still  will  pluck  tkee  Aodfr, 
She  keeps  thee  to  this  purpose,  that  her  skill 
Map  time  ditgraee^  and  wretched  minutes  kill.** 

He  terminates  this  sonnet,  however^  and  his  series  of  poetical  addreni 
Lord  Southampton,  with  a  powerful  corrective  of  all  flattery,  in  remindiag 
that  although  nature  ''  may  detain,"  she  cannot ''  keep  her  treasure,*'  andlhi 
must  ultimately  yield  to  death. 

We  must  also  observe,  that  the  poet  has  marked  the  termination  of  them 
nets  to  his  friend,  not  only  by  the  solemn  nature  of  the  concluding  tentineil, 
by  a  striking  deviation  from  the  customary  form  of  his  composition  in  theaepM 
the  closing  poem  not  being  constructed  with  alternate  rhymes,  but  consisting  c 
couplets  I 

After  thus  attempting,  at  considerable  length,  and  we  trust  with  some  an 
to  solve  a  mystery  hitherto  deemed  inexplicable,  we  shall  ofler  but  a  few  olMi 
tions  on  the  object  of  the  remaining  twenty-eight  sonnets. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  true,  as  Mr.  Malone  has  asserted,  that  they  ar 
addressed  to  a  female.  Two,  at  least,  have  not  the  slightest  reference  to'aa; 
dividual ;  the  hundred  and  twenty-ninth  sonnet  being  a  general  and  moral  di 
mation  on  the  misery  resulting  from  sensual  love,  and  the  hundred  and  i 
sixth,  an  address  to  his  own  soul  of  a  somewhat  severe  and  religious  cast. 

Of  the  residue,  four  have  no  very  determinate  application,  and  to  whoi 
twenty-two  are  dedicated,  is  not  now  to  be  ascertained,  and,  if  it  were,  not  worf 
enquiry ;  for,  a  more  worthless  character,  or  described  as  such  in  stronger  li 
no  poet  ever  drew.  We  much  wish,  indeed,  these  sonnets  had  never  lieen 
lished,  or  that  their  subject  could  be  proved  to  have  been  perfectly  ideal,  li 
the  more  willing  to  consider  them  in  this  light,  since,  if  we  dismiss  these 
fessional  sonnets,  not  the  slightest  moral  stain  can  rest  on  the  character  of  t 
s|>eare ;  as  the  frolic  in  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  |)ark,  from  his  youth,  and  Ihi 
rumstances  attending  it,  must  be  deemed  altogether  venial.  It  is  very  inpi 
bio,  also,  that  any  poet  should  publish  such  an  open  confession  of  his  omn 
pability. 

Of  the  grossly  meretricious  conduct  of  his  mistress,  of  whose  personal  d 
and  accomplishments  we  know  nothing  more  than  that  she  had  black  eyea, 
hair,  and  could  play  on  the  virginal,  Sonnets  137,  142,  and  144,  tN^r  Ihi 
indubitable  evidence.  Well,  therefore,  might  the  poet  term  her  his  ^*  false  pl^ 
his  '*  worser  spirit,"  his  *'  female  evil,"  and  his  '*bad  angel;'*  well  aught  h 
li(T,  notwithstanding  the  colour  of  her  eyes  and  hair, 

c  Thy  hlack  is  fairest  in  my  judgment*s  place  ; 

In  nothing  art  thou  hlack,  save  in  thy  deeds.**  Som.  131. 

**  For  I  hsTe  sworn  thee  fair,  and  thought  thee  bright. 

Who  art  as  black  as  hell,  as  dark  as  night."  Sou.  147. 

Well  might  ho  blame  his  pliability  of  temper,  his  insufficiency  of  judgmil 
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DO*  well  might  ho  call  himself  **  past  cure,'*  aud  ^*  frantic-mad/'  when, 
ing  this  profligate  woman,  he  exclaims, 

^  Whence  hast  thoa  this  becoming  of  things  ill, 

That  in  the  very  reruse  of  thy  deeds 

There  is  such  strength  and  warrantise  of  skill. 

That  in  my  mind,  thy  worst  all  best  exceeds  ? 

Who  taught  thee  how  to  make  me  love  thee  more, 

The  more  I  hear  and  see  just  cause  of  hate  ? 

O,  though  I  love  what  others  do  abhor, 

WMth  others  thou  should'st  not  abhor  my  state  ; 
If  thy  unworthiness  rais'd  love  in  me, 
More  worthy  I  to  be  beloved  by  thee.*>  *  Soh,  150. 

weighing,  what  almost  every  other  personal  event  in  our  author's  life 
[ies,  the  general  and  moral  beauty  of  his  character,  and  reflecting,  at 
16  time,  that  he  was  at  this  period  a  husband,  and  the  father  of  a  family, 
lot  but  feel  the  most  entire  conviction,  that  these  sonnets  were  never  di- 
0  a  real  object :  but  that^  notwithstanding  they  were  written  in  his  own 
and  two  of  them,  indeed  (Sonnets  135  and  136) ,  a  perpetual  pun  on  his 
n  name,  they  were  solely  intended  to  express,  aloof  from  all  individual 
ion,  the  contrarieties,  the  inconsistencies,  and  the  miseries  of  illicit  love, 
ty  itself,  we  think,  cannot  suppose  otherwise,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be- 
lt the  poet  was  privy  to  their  publication. 

lis  discussion  of  a  subject  clogged  with  so  many  difficulties,  we  shall  now 
acme  remarks  on  the  poetical  merits  and  demerits  of  our  author's  sonnets; 
e,  we  are  irresistibly  induced  to  notice  the  absurd  charge  against,  and  the 
Ate  defence  of,  sonnet-writing,  brought  forward  by  Messrs.  Steevens  and 
Jn  the  Supplement  of  the  latter  gentleman. 

antipathy  of  Mr.  Steevens  to  tUs  species  of  lyric  poetry,  seems  to  have 
ed  to  the  highest  pitch  of  extravagance.  In  a  note  on  the  fifty-fourth  son- 
asks,  **'  What  has  truth  or  nature  to  do  with  sonnets?"  as  if  truth  and 
were  confined  to  any  particular  metre  or  mode  of  composition;  and,  in  a 
ent  page,  he  informs  us  that  the  sonnet  is  **a  species  of  composition  which 
need  the  most  exalted  poets  to  a  level  with  the  meanest  rhymers ;  has 

cut  down  Milton  and  Shakspeare  to  the  standards  of  Pomfret  and , 

name  of  Pomfret  is  perhaps  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  English  versifiers.*' 
H  can  exceed  the  futility  and  bad  taste  of  this  remark,  and  yet  Mr.  Malone 
anced  no  other  defence  of  the  ^*  exalted  poets"  of  Italy  than  that,  **  he  is 
believe  that  Petrarch  is  without  merit ;"  and  for  Milton  he  offers  this 
apology, — 'Uhat  he  generally  failed  when  he  attempted  rhyme,  whether 
108  assumed  the  shape  of  a  sonnet,  or  any  other  form." 
D  we  recollect,  that  the  noblest  poets  of  Italy,  from  Dante  to  Alfieri,  have 
ed  their  talents  in  the  construction  of  the  sonnet,  and  that  many  of  their 
ipular  and  beautiful  passages  have  been  derived  through  this  medium ; 
ire  recollect,  that  the  first  bards  of  our  own  country,  from  Surrey  to 
ff  have  followed  their  example  with  an  emulation  which  has  conferred 
ality  on  their  efforts  ;  when  wo  further  call  to  mind  the  exquisite  speci- 
f  rhymed  poetry  which  Milton  has  given  us  in  his  L' Allegro  and  II  Pense- 
Dd  when,  above  all,  we  retrace  the  dignity,  the  simplicity,  the  moral 
ty  of  many  of  his  sonnets,  perhaps  not  surpassed  by  any  other  part  of  his 
we  stand  amazed  at  the  unquahfied  censure  on  the  one  hand,  and  at  the 
icy  of  the  defence  on  the  other. 

ch  be  the  fate,  then,  between  these  commentators,  of  the  general  question, 
the  one  more  ()eculiarly  relative  to  Milton,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  Shak- 

,  tkit  tcrieii  of  Bonnets,  a«  well  n%  the  preceding,  iihould  be  eoniidered  by  Mr  Cbalmert  M  ad- 
>  iiittcn  Qinbcth,  »,  indeed,  ot  all  coqi«eturet,  the  mwt  eitraordioary ! 
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speare  should  meet  with  milder  treatment.  In  feet,  Mr.  SteeYena  hat  asirfH 
that  his  sonnets  are  '*  composed  in  the  highest  strain  of  alfectatioii,  pedaaliy, 
circumlocution,  and  nonsense;**  a  picture  which  Mr.  Malone  endeaTours  to  idn 
by  telling  us  that  '^  it  appears  to  him  overcharged:*'  that  similar  delects oenrii 
his  dramas,  and  that  the  sonnets,  '^  if  they  have  no  other  merit,  are  entitteil 
our  attention,  as  often  illustrating  obscure  passages  in  his  iriava.'* 

It  is  true  that  in  the  next  paragraph  tie  ventures  to  declare,  that  he 
perceive  that  their  versification  is  less  smooth  than  that  of  Shakspeare's 
compositions,  and  that  he  can  perceive  perspicuity  and  energy  in  some  of 
but  well  might  Mr.  Steevens  reply,  that  ''  the  case  of  these  sonnets  is  certHi 
bad,  when  so  little  can  bo  advanced  in  support  of  them." 

Let  us  try,  therefore,  if  we  cannot,  and  that  also  with  great  ease,  prove  tti 
these  sonnets  have  been  not  only  miserably  criticised,  but  unmercifully  abusri 
and  that,  in  point  of  poetical  merit,  they  are  superior  to  all  those  which  preeeli 
the  era  of  Drummond. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  altogether  deny  that  either  aflectation  or  prdanlr 
can,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  terms,  be  applied  to  the  sonnets  of  Shakfi|ii*aff 
Were  any  modern,  indeed,  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  adopt  their  lanziai 
and  style,  he  might  justlv  be  taxed  with  both ;  but  in  Sidney  and  ShaLispm 
it  was  habit,  indissoluble  habit,  and  not  affectation  ;  it  was  the  diction  in  nhiel 
they  had  been  practised  from  early  youth  to  clothe  their  sentiments  and  fi'^elintfj 
it  was  identified  with  all  their  associations  and  intellectual  operations :  il  w 
the  language,  in  fact,  the  mode  of  expression,  in  a  greater  or  les*  d'^civr.  if 
all  their  contem|K)raries  ;  and  to  have  strip|HKl  their  thoughts  of  a  drrs<,  nM 
to  us  appears  quaint  and  artificial,  would  have  been  to  them  a  painful  id 
more  elaborate  task.  When  once,  indeed,  we  can  attribute  this  arfifiriri. 
though  often  emphatic  style,  as  we  ought  to  do,  to  the  universally  defective ttflp 
of  the  age  in  which  it  sprang,  and  not  to  individual  usage,  we  shall  be  pre|)Mi 
to  do  justice  to  injured  genius,  and  to  confess,  that  frequently  beneath  thislh 
boured  phraseology  are  to  be  found  sentiments  simple,  natural,  and  tnll^hii(^ 
We  may  also  very  safely  affirm  of  Shakspeare*s  sonnets,  that,  if  their  sUWk 
compared  with  that  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  in  the  sanieilt^ri- 
nient  of  poetry,  a  manifest  8U|>eriority  must  often  l>e  awarded  liirh,  on  th**  ^'^ 
of  force,  dignity,  and  simplicity  of  expression ;  qualities  of  which  we  shall  «frv 
soon  atford  the  reader  some  striking  instances. 

To  a  certain  extent,  we  must  admit  the  charge  of  circumlocution,  not  a«  i^ 

?lied  to  individual  sonnets,  but  to  the  subject  on  which  the  whole  scries  i%  mrittrt. 
'he  obscurities  of  this  s|M>cies  of  |M)em  have  almost  uniformly  arisen  from  ikiat 
and  compression  of  style^  nor  are  the  compositions  of  Shakspeare  more  than  oa* 
ally  fre<>  from  this  source  of  defect;  but  when  it  is  considennl  that  our  author  |g 
written  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  sonnets  for  the  sole  purpose  of  exprrMH 
his  attachment  to  his  patron,  it  must  necessarily  follow,  that  a  subject  «*^  r« 
tinnally  reiterated,  would  display  no  small  share  of  circumlocution,  fin-atifr 
genuity  has  b<>en  exhibited  by  the  |)oet  in  varying  his  phraseohtgy  and  idf^a- :  N 
no  effort  could  |K>ssibly  obviate  the  monotony,  as  the  result  of  such  a  task. 

We  shall  not  condescend  to  a  refutation  of  the  fourth  epithet,  which,  ifttri 
applicable  to  any  |M)rtion  of  Slinks|N*are*s  minor  |)o<»ms,  can  alone  apply  m  >♦ 
nets  \^6  and  130,  which  are  a  continued  pun  upon  his  Christian  name,  a  ifmr 
of  trifling  which  was  the  |MM*uliar  \ice  of  our  autlior*s  age. 

That  an  attempt  to  exhaust  the  subject  of  friendship  ;  to  say  all  that  cooU  k 
collert(Ml  on  the  topic,  would  almost  certainly  lead,  in  thedays  of  Shakspeare, I 
abstractions  too  subtile  and  metaphysical,  and  to  a  cast  of  diction  sometime*  li 
artificial  and  scholastic  for  nKnlern  taste,  no  |M»rson  well  acqiiaintetl  with  the  pi* 
cress  of  our  literature  can  deny  ;  but  candour  will,  at  the  same  time,  admit,  tin 
tli<>  expression  and  versification  of  his  sonnets  are  often  natural,  spiriti^.  «•> 
linnuonious,  and  that  when*  the  surface  has  Iteen  renderiHl  hard  and  n*pubn« 
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peeoUaiities  of  the  period  of  their  production ,  we  have  only  to  search  be- 
in  order  to  discover  a  rich  ore  of  thought,  imagery ,  and  sentiment, 
at  been  stated  that  Shakspeare's  sonnets,  consisting  of  three  elegiac  qua- 
and  a  couplet,  are  constructed  on  the  plan  of  Daniel's ;  a  mode  of  arrange- 
which,  though  bearing  no  similitude  to  the  elaborate  involution  of  the 
can  sonnet,  may  be  praised  for  the  simplicity  of  its  form,  and  the  easy 
fits  verse ;  and  that  these  technical  beauties  have  often  been  preserved  by 
rd,  and  are  frequentty  the  medium  through  which  he  displays  the  treasures 
went  fancy  and  a  feeUng  heart,  we  shall  now  attempt,  by  a  series  of  ez- 
to  prove. 

I  description  of  the  sun  in  his  course,  his  rising,  meridian  altitude,  and 
;,  and  his  influence  over  the  human  mind,  are  enlivened  by  imagery  pecu- 
rivid  and  rich ;  the  seventh  and  eighth  lines  especially,  contain  a  picture 
«at  beauty : — 

**  Lo  in  the  orient  when  the  gractons  light 
Lifts  up  his  horning  head,  each  under  eye 
DoUi  homage  to  his  new-appearing  sight, 
Senring  with  looks  his  sacred  majesty; 
And  h^ing  dimh'd  the  steep*up  hesTenly  hill, 
ReaembUng  strong  youth  in  his  middle  age. 
Yet  mortal  looks  adore  his  beauty  still. 
Attending  on  his  golden  pil^jrimage ; 
But  when  fW>m  high-most  pitch,  with  weary  car. 
Like  feehle  age,  he  redeth  flrom  the  day. 
The  eyes,  Tore  duteous,  now  conTcrted  are 
From  his  low  tract,  and  look  another  way : 

80  thou,**  &c.  Sam,  7. 

inevitable  eflects  of  time  over  every  object  in  physical  nature,  reminding 
si  of  the  disastrous  changes  incident  to  human  life,  he  exclaims  in  a  style 
^^irative  and  picturesque : — 

**  When  I  do  count  the  dock  that  tdls  the  time. 
And  sen  the  hrsTe  day  sunk  in  hideous  night ; 
When  I  heboid  the  Tiolet  past  prime. 
And  sable  curls,  aU  silTer*d  o*er  with  white ; 
When  lofty  trees  I  see  barren  of  leares. 
Which  erst  firom  heat  did  canopy  the  herd, 
And  snnuMr*s  green  all  girded  up  in  sheafes. 
Borne  on  Uie  bur  with  white  and  bristly  beard ; 
Then  of  thy  beauty  do  1  question  make."  Sam,  IS. 

ill  more  lovely  sketch,  illustrative  of  the  uneasiness  which  he  felt  in  con- 
lea  of  absence  from  his  friend,  is  given  us  in  the  following  passage,  of  which 
iid  and  fourth  lines  are  pre-eminent  for  the  poetry  of  their  diction  :— 

*  From  you  haTO  I  been  absent  in  the  Spring, 
VHmu  proud-pied  April,  dressM  in  all  his  trim, 
Hath  pot  a  epint  of  youth  in  e?ery  thing ; 
That  heaTy  Batum  laugh*d  and  leap*d  with  him. 
Yet  nor  the  lays  of  birds,  nor  the  sweet  smdl 
or  dllbrent  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue. 
Could  make  me  any  summer's  story  tell. 
Or  from  thdr  proud  lap  pluck  them  where  th^  grew."      6Sm.  06. 

lie  melody,  perspicuity,  and  spirit  of  the  versification  of  the  next  specimen, 
the  exquisite  turn  upon  the  words,  too  much  praise  cannot  be  given.  It  is 
iMMigst  the  numerous  evidences  of  Lord  Southampton  being  the  subject  of 
Ml  bulk  of  our  author's  sonnets ;  for  he  assures  us,  that  he  not  only  esteemed 
ftf  but  gave  argument  and  skill  to  his  pen : — 

**  Where  art  thou.  Muse,  that  thou  forget'st  so  long 
To  speak  of  that  which  gives  thee  all  thy  mi^  ? 
Spends  thou  thy  Airy  on  some  wortMeas  sons, 
Dafk'ningthy  power,  to  lend  base  subjects  ligM? 
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Return,  forgetful  Muse,  and  stralglit  redeem 

In  gentle  numbers  time  so  idly  spent ; 

Sing  to  the  esr  that  doth  thy  lays  esteem, 

And  giresthy  pen  both  skill  and  argument."  8om,  IHO. 

Prom  the  oxpresgions  **old  rhymo/'  and  '^  antique  pen/*  in  the  extract « 
we  are  about  to  quote,  it  is  highly  probable  that  our  bard  alluded  to  Chauecr, 
tainly  before  his  own  appearance  the  greatest  poet  that  England  bad  pvoi 
Tlie  chivalric  picture  in  the  first  quatrain,  is  peculiarly  interesting,  and  thecai 
of  the  metre  is  harmony  itself: — 

""  When,  in  the  chronicle  of  wasted  time, 
1  see  descriptions  of  the  fairest  wights. 
And  beauty  making  beautiful  old  rhyme. 
In  praise  of  ladies  dead,  and  lovely  knights ; 
llien,  in  the  blazon  of  sweet  beauty's  best. 
Of  hand,  of  foot,  of  lip,  of  eye,  of  brow, 
1  see  their  antique  pen  would  have  expressed 
Even  such  a  beauty  as  yon  master  now."  8om.  106. 

It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  poetical  inferiority  of  the  few  sonnets  which  S 
spearc  has  addressed  to  his  mistress,  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  staled  moie 
one  passage  from  them  which  does  honour  to  his  memory.  Of  this,  hovi 
it  will  be  allowed,  that  the  comparison  is  happy,  the  rhythm  pleasing,  ni 
expression  clear : — 

"*  And  truly  not  the  morning  sun  of  heaven 
Better  becomes  the  grey  cheeks  of  the  east. 
Nor  that  full  star  that  ushers  in  the  even. 
Doth  half  that  glory  to  the  sober  west. 
As  those  two  mourning  eyes  become  thy  face."  S&m.  139 

In  order,  however,  to  judge  satisfactorily  of  the  merit  of  these  poora^.  it  ^ 
no  doubt,  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  reader,  that  a  few  entire  sonnet«  br 
sentcd  to  his  notice ;  for,  though  the  pas.sages  just  quoted,  as  well  as  niimn 
others  which  might  be  given,  have  a  decided  claim  upon  our  appml»ation, 
the  sonnet  Inking  a  very  brief  composition,  it  will,  of  course,  bo  nM|iiinHl, 
all  its  parts  l>e  perfect,  and  of  equal  value.  That  this  is  not  always  tlio  cMie 
these  productions  of  our  author,  will  be  inferred  from  the  shortoxtractii  «hid 
have  selected;  but  that  it  is  so  in  very  many  instances  may  truly  t>eaflirmei 
will,  indeed,  be  proved  by  citation. 

So  far  from  affectation  and  pedantry  l)eing  the  general  characteristic  a(< 
pieces,  impartial  criticism  must  declare,  that  more  frequent  examples  of  m 
clear,  and  nervous  diction  are  to  be  culled  from  them,  than  can  be  found  fl 
the  sonnets  of  any  of  his  contemporaries.  The  71st  sonnet  may  In?  taken,  i 
a  solitary  proof,  but  as  the  exemplar  of  a  numerous  class  of  Shaks|M*an^an  ma 
and  with  the  remark,  that  neither  in  this  instance,  nor  in  manv  others,  t»  t 
either  in  versiiication,  language,  or  thought,  the  smallest  deviation  into  then 
of  atfectation  or  conceit. 

Simplicity  of  style,  and  tenderness  of  sentiment,  form  the  sole  features  < 
sonnet;  but  in  the  llGtli,  with  an  equal  chastity  of  diction,  are  combined 
energy  and  dignity,  together  witli  the  infusion  of  some  noble  and  apprv 
imagery.  It  must  also  be  added,  that  the  flow  and  structure  of  the 
singularly  pleasing. 

Of  a  lighter  though  more  glowing  cast  of  poetry,  both  in  expression 
gination,  but  with  a  slight  blemish,  arising  from  the  pharmaceutical  albn 
the  last  line,  is  the  .Oltli  sonnet.  A  trifling  inaccuracy  with  re$pt*ct  lothei 
of  llu>  cynorliodon,  or  ranker-rose,  afforded  Mr.  Stw^ens  a  prt^text  for  the 
netir  interrogation  which  has  been  recorded  by  us  with  due  censure.  It  is 
what  strance  that  tlie  beauties  of  the  {N)em  could  not  disarm  the  prejudices 
critir. 
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In  spirit,  however,  in  elegance,  in  the  skill  and  texture  of  its  modulation,  and 
beyond  all,  in  the  dignified  and  highly  poetical  close  of  the  third  quatrain,  no 
one  of  our  author's  sonnets  excels  the  twenty-ninth.  The  ascent  of  the  lark  was 
a  favourite  subject  of  contemplation  with  the  poet. 

It  is,  time,  however,  to  terminate  these  citations,  which  have  been  already 
MBdently  numerous  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  poet's  merit 
'im  the  difiDcult  task  of  sonnet-writing.  That  many  more  might  be  brought  for- 
vudy  of  equal  value  with  those  which  we  have  selected,  will  be  allowed  perhaps 
wlieo  we  state,  that  in  the  specimens  of  Mr.  Ellis,  the  ^^Petrarca"  of  Mr.  Hen- 
io^on,  and  the  ''Laura**  of  Mr.  Lofll,  eleven  have  been  chosen,  of  which,  we 
iad  upon  reference,  only  one  among  the  four  just  now  adduced. 

The  last  production  in  the  mi  nor  poems  of  Shak8peare,is  ALotbe's  CoiiPLAnfT, 
iiwhich  a  forlorn  damsel,  seduced  and  deserted,  relates  the  history  of  her  sorrows 
Id 

"  A  rererend  man  that  graz'd  his  cattle  nigh.** 

It  is  written  in  stanzas  of  seven  lines ;  the  first  and  third,  and  the  second, 
horth.  and  fifth,  rhiming  to  each  other,  while  the  sixth  and  seventh  form  a 
itoupleC ;  an  arrangement  exactly  similar  to  the  stanza  of  the  Rape  of  Lucrece. 
tike  many  of  our  author's  smaller  pieces,  it  is  too  full  of  imagery  and  allusion, 
but  has  several  passages  of  great  beauty  and  force.  In  the  description  which 
kdf  forsaken  fair  one  gives  of  the  person  and  qualities  of  her  lover,  the  following 
Eiies  will  be  acknowledged  to  possess  considerable  excellence : — 

**  His  browny  locks  did  hang  in  crooked  curls, 
And  every  light  occasion  of  the  wind 
Upon  his  lips  their  silken  parcels  hurls.— 

His  qualities  were  beauteous  as  his  form. 

For  maiden-tongu*d  he  was,  and  therefore  free ; 

Yet,  if  men  mov'd  him,  was  he  such  a  storm 

As  oft  'twixt  May  and  April  is  to  see, 

When  winds  breathe  sweet,  unruly  though  they  be.— 

His  real  habitude  gave  life  and  grace 
To  appertainings  and  to  ornament.'* 

These,  and  every  other  portion  of  the  poem,  however,  are  eclipsed  by  a  sub- 
H^iient  part  of  the  same  picture,  in  which,  as  Mr.  Stcevens  well  remarks,  the 
**  has  accidentally  delineated  his  own  character  as  a  dramatist.**    So  applic- 
»,  indeed,  did  the  passage  appear  to  us,  as  a  forcible  though  rapid  sketch  of  the 
prominent  features  of  the  author*s  own  genius,  and  of  his  universal  influence 
the  human  mind,  that  we  select  it  is  a  motto  for  this  work : — 

— —  "  On  the  tip  of  his  subduing  tongue 
All  kind  of  arguments  and  question  deep, 
All  replication  prompt,  and  reason  strong, 
For  his  adrantage  still  did  wake  and  sleep  : 
To  make  the  weeper  laueh,  the  laugher  weep. 
He  had  the  dialect  and  different  skill, 
Catching  all  passions  in  his  craft  of  wiU ; 

That  he  did  in  the  general  bosom  reign 

Of  young,  of  old ;  and  sexes  both  enchanted.** 

The  address  which  the  injured  mistress  puts  into  the  mouth  of  her  seducer, 
pheo  **he/gan  besiege  her,'*  o|H^ns  in  a  strain  of  such  beautiful  simplicity,  that 
ipa  cannot  avoid  an  expression  of  regret,  that  the  defective  taste  of  the  age 
invented  its  continuance  and  completion  in  a  similar  style  of  tenderness  and 


**  Gentle  maid. 

Have  of  my  soffsring  youth  some  feeling  pity. 
And  be  not  of  my  holy  tows  afraid.** 


Ya 
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After  relating,  rather  too  circumstantially,  the  arts  and  hypocrisy  whicb  lud 
been  exercised  for  her  ruin,  she  bursts  into  the  following  exclanutioo  :— 

"<  O  father,  what  a  hell  of  miacfaieriiet 
In  the  small  orb  of  one  particular  tear  !  ** 

Various  lines,  and  brief  extracts,  of  no  common  merit,  might  be  detached  frai 
the  Lover's  Complaint;  but  enough  has  now  been  said  on  the  MiaceHaneaB 
Poetry  of  Shakspeare,  to  prove  that  it  possesses  a  value  far  beyond  what  has  ben 
attributed  to  it  in  modern  times.  The  depreciation,  indeed,  to  which  it  has  ben 
lately  subjected,  a  fate  so  directly  opposed  to  that  whicb  accomiMiiiiad  its  fait 
reception  in  the  world,  must  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  onaccoairtMi 
prejudices  of  Mr.  Steevens,  who,  in  an  Advertisement  prefixed  to  tlie  edilioa  d 
our  author's  Dramas,  in  1793,  has  made  the  following  curious  declaratmi:— 


*'  We  ba?e  not  reprinted  the  Sonnets,  etc.,  of  Sbaktpeare,  becaofe  the  itroofCit  act  of 
inent  that  could  be  framed  would  fail  to  compel  readere  into  their  service ;  noiwilhttandi 
cellaneous  poems  have  derived  every  possible  advantage  from  the  literature  aiidJadiBMttlifft* 
only  intelligent  editor,  Mr.  Alalone,  whose  implements  of  criUcIsm,  like  the  Ivory  rakt 
spade  in  Prudentius,  are  on  this  occasion  disgraced  by  the  objects  of  their  coltore     htd  SMipi 
produced  no  other  works  than  these,  his  name  would  have  reached  us  with  as  littla  calabtllj  aii 
has  conferred  on  that  of  Thomas  Watson,  an  older  and  much  more  elegant  fonoeUMr.*' 

That  Watson  was  ^'a  much  more  elegant  sonnetteer  than  Shakfpeare»**  if 
assertion  which  wants  no  other  means  for  its  complete  refutation,  than  a 
rence  to  the  works  of  the  elder  bard.    At  the  period  when  Mr.  Steevens  advaacd 
this  verdict,  such  a  reference  was  not  within  the  power  of  one  in  a  thouuod  rf 
of  his  readers,  but  all  may  now  be  referred  to  a  very  satislactory  article  in  Iht 
^*  British  Bibiliographer,'*  where  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  has  transcribed 
of  Watson's  sonnets,  and  declares  it  to  be  his  conviction,  that  they  **  waat 
moral  cast"  of  Shaiispeare's  sonnets;  '*his  unsophisticated  materials;  his 
and  natural  train  of  thought."     It  may  be  added,  that  a  more  extended 
parison  would  render  the  inferiority  of  Watson  still  further  apparent*  and  tU 
the  Bard  of  Avon  would  figure  .from  the  juxta-|>osition  like  *'Hy|ierion  to  a  situ.' 

When  Mr.  Steevens  compliments  his  brother-commentator  at  the  expeaseif 
the  poet ;  when  he  tells  us,  that  *Miis  implinients  of  criticism  are  on  this  accaiNi 
disgraced  by  the  objects  of  their  culture,"  who  can  avoid  feeling  a  mingled 
of  wonder  and  disgust?  who  can,  in  short,  forbear  a  smile  of  derision  and 
tempt  at  the  folly  of  such  a  declaration  J! 

And  lastly,  when  he  assures  us,  that  ''the  strongest  act  of  parliament  IW 
could  be  framed  would  fail  to  compel  readers  into  the  service  of  oar  autbivft 
Miscellaneous  Poetry,"  and  when,  at  the  same  time,  we  recollect,  what  si^i*«n 
pleasure  to  acknowledge,  the  wit,  the  ingenuity,  and  research  of  this  able  niiW 
on  almost  every  other  occasion,  it  will  not,  we  trust,  be  deemed  a  work  of  «u(«t- 
erogation,  that  we  have  attempted  to  unfold,  at  length,  the  beauties  of  thrff 
calumniated  |)oems,  and  to  refute  the  sweeping  censure  which  they  ha^r  f» 
unworthily  incurred;  nor  will  the  summary  inference  with  which  we 'shall  •"•- 
elude  this  chapter,  be  viewed,  we  hope,  as  either  incorrect,  or  unauthunsi^H 
the  previous  disquisition,  when  we  state  it  to  consist  of  the  followinc  irrm; 
namely,  that  the  Poems  of  Shakspeare,  although  they  are  char^able  mith  tkr 
faults  peculiar  to  the  age  in  which  they  sprung,  yet  exhibit  so  much  oriihiulil!. 
invention,  and  fidelity  to  nature,  such  a  rich  store  of  moral  and  phil*»<ofhit 
thought,  and  often  such  a  purity,  simplicity,  and  grace  of  style,  as  n«4  (ah 
deservedly  placed  them  high  in  the  favour  of  his  contemporaries,  but  will  prm>- 
nently  secure  to  them  no  inconsiderable  share  of  the  admiration  and  the  srratiliii^ 
«»f  posterity.* 


*  That  Shak«|)cartt  himnelf  entcrtaioed  a  coafid«ot  hope  of  the  immortalilj  of  hit 
fottowmgf  out  of  nuiiij  inttaocet,  will  Mufflcifotlj  prove  :^ 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

«•■,  Mid  Modes  of  Living,  the  Bfanaera,  and  Customs,  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Me- 
tropolis, during  the  Age  of  Shakspeare. 

IS  we  enter  on  the  dramatic  career  of  Shakspeare,  a  subject  which  we 
preserve  unbroken,  and  free  from  irrelative  matter,  it  will  be  necessary, 
to  prosecute  our  view  of  the  costume  of  the  Times,  to  give  a  picture  in 
e  of  the  prevalient  habits  of  the  metropolis,  which,  with  the  sketch  already 
if  those  peculiar  to  the  country,  will  form  a  corresponding,  and  we  trust, 
[Uftte  whole. 

•  period  of  our  annals,  perhaps,  has  dress  formed  a  more  curious  subject 
ry,  than  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First.  The  Queen, 
isessed  an  almost  unbounded  share  of  vanity  and  coquetry,  set  an  example 
non  which  was  followed  through  every  rank  of  society,  and  furnished,  by 
srsality,  an  inexhaustible  theme  for  the  puritanic  satirists  of  the  age. 
e  mutability  and  eccentricity  of  the  dresses  both  of  men  and  women, 
this  period,  Harrison  has  provided  us  with  a  singular  and  interesting 
,  and  which,  as  constituting  a  very  appropriate  preface  to  more  minute 
arSy  we  shall  here  transcribe. 

I  b  our  mutabiliUe,  that  to  dale  there  it  none  to  the  Spanish  guise,  to-morrow  the 
>let  are  roost  fiue  and  delectable,  yer  long  no  such  apparell  as  that  which  b  after  the 
an  fashion,  by  and  by  the  Turkish  maner  is  generallie  best  lilted  of,  otherwise  the 
pwDS,  the  Barbarian  sleeves,  the  mandilion  worne  to  Collie- westen  ward,  and  the  short 
reecbes  make  such  a  comelie  vesture,  that  except  it  were  a  dog  in  a  doublet,  you  shall 
lie  so  disguised,  as  are  roy  couotrie  men  of  England.  And  as  these  fashions  are  diverse, 
le  tt  is  a  world  to  see  the  costllnesse  and  the  curiosltle  :  the  excesse  and  the  vanltie  :  the 
nd  the  braverle  :  the  change  and  the  varielie  :  and  finallle  the  ficklenesse  and  the  foUte 
all  degrees :  insomuch  that  nothing  is  more  constant  in  England  than  inconslancle  of 
Jh  how  much  cost  Is  bestowed  now  adaies  upon  our  bodies  and  how  little  upon  our 
low  many  sutes  of  apparell  hath  the  one  and  how  litlle  furniture  halh  the  other?  how 
s  b  asked  In  decking  op  of  the  first,  and  how  little  space  left  wherin  to  feed  the  later? 
out,  how  nice  also  are  a  number  of  men  and  women,  and  how  hardlle  can  the  taller 
Mn  in  making  It  fit  for  their  bodies?  how  manle  times  must  it  be  sent  backe  agalne  to 


^^ 


^  So  long  as  men  can  breathe,  or  eyes  caa  tee. 

So  long  lives  this,  and  this  gives  life  lo  thee.**  Son.  18. 

**'  Yet,  do  thy  wont,  old  Time :  detptte  thy  wrong, 

Mjr  loTe  shall  in  my  verse  ever  life  joung."  San.  19. 

**  Not  marble,  nor  the  ^ded  monuments 
Of  princes,  shaQ  oothve  this  powerful  thjme.**  Son.  54. 

Time  doth  transSx  the  flourish  set  on  youth. 

And  deWes  the  pavsHels  in  beauty's  brow ; 

Feeds  on  the  rarities  of  nature's  truth. 

And  nothing  stands  but  for- his  seythe  to  mow : 

And  jret,  to  times  in  hope,  m^  verse  shall  stand. 

Praising  thy  worth,  despite  his  cruel  hand.**  Som.  60, 

Confounding  age 


u 


shall  neTer  cut  from  memory 

M^  sweet  lo? e's  beauty,  thonch  my  lover's  life. 

His  lieauty  shall  in  these  black  lines  be  seen. 

And  they  shall  live,  and  he  in  them  still  green.**  Son.  63. 

**  Wlien  all  the  breathers  of  this  world  are  dead  : 
You  still  shall  live  (such  virtue  hath  my  pen). 
Where  breath  most  breathes,— even  ia  the  mouths  of  men.*^     6o/r.  Hi. 
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him  that  made  it?  what  chafing,  what  fretting,  what  reprochfuU  language  dolh  tbe  poort  v«i- 
man  beare  awaie?  and   manie  times  when  heduoth  nothing  to  il  al  all,  ycl  vbco  k  b  totirtl 
home  againe  it  is  verie  fit  and  handsome;  then  must  we  put  it  on,  llieo  mini  the  kNig  utmnd 
our  hose  be  set  by  a  plumb-line,  then  we  puffe,  then  we  blow,  and  Onallie  iweatUtt  vc^if, 
that  our  clothes  may  stand  upon  us.    I  will  saie  nothing  of  our  beads,  which  smneliBct  are  foBti 
sometimes  curled,  or  suffered  to  grow  at  length  like  woman's  lockes,  manie  Uflict  col  «ff  ikiit 
or  under  the  ears  round  as  by  a  woodden  dish.    Neither  will  1  meddle  with  our  Tarldte 
of  which  Some  are  shaven  from  tbe  chin  like  those  of  Turks,  not  a  few  cut  abort  Iftele 
of  marques  Otto,  some  made  round  like  a  rubbing  brush,  other  with  a  pique  dcvasi  (0  %m 
fashion)  or  now  and  then  suffered  to  grow  long,  the  barbers  being  growen  to  be  to  coDahif  jatth 
bchalfe  as  the  tailers.    And  therefore  If  a  man  have  a  leane  and  strcight  face,  a  marquei 
cut  will  make  it  broad  and  large ;  if  it  be  platter  like,  a  long  slender  beard  will  sake  H 
narrower :  if  he  be  wesell  becked,  then  much  heare  left  on  the  cheeket  will  make  tbe 
big  like  a  bowdled  ben,  and  so  grim  as  a  goose,  if  Cornelius  of  Cbalmereaford  aale  Imc  : 
old  men  doo  weare  no  beards  at  all.     Some  luslie  courtiers  also  and  genllemen  of 
weare  either  rings  of  gold,  stones,  or  pearle  in  their  eares,  whereby  they  Imagloe  the 
of  Ood  not  to  be  a  little  amended.     But  herein  they  rather  disgrace  than  adome  their 
as  by  their  nicenesse  in  apparell,  for  which  1  saie  most  nations  doo  not  uojusllie  deridi 
also  for  that  we  doo  seeme  to  imitate  all  nations  round  about  us,  wherein  we  bt  like  to  the 
or  Chameleon ;  and  thereunto  bestow  most  cost  upon  our  arses,  and  much  more  tbaa  apoo  li  ill 
rest  of  our  bodies,  as  women  doo  likewise  upon  their  heads  and  sliouldert.     Id  woaaeo  alM  ftb 
most  to  t>e  lamented  that  they  doo  now  farre  exceed  the  lightnesse  of  our  meo  (who  nticitkilaw 
are  transformed  from  the  cap  even  to  the  verie  shoo)  and  such  staring  allire  aa  Id  lime  past  is 
supposed  meet  for  none  but  light  housewives  onelie,  is  now  become  an  habit  for  chatl  ni  nhr 
matrones.     What  should  1  saie  of  their  doublets  with  pendant  peeses  on  the  breat  fbll  of  pip  wi 
culs,  and  sleeves  of  sundrie  colours?  their  galligascons  to  beare  out  their  trams  and  makriWr 
attire  to  sit  plum  round  (as  they  terme  it)  about  them  ?  their  fardingala,  and  diTenlle  cahani 
nether  stocks  of  silke,  ierdseie,  and  such  like,  whereby  their  bodies  are  rather  deforaMd  Ha 
commended?  I  have  met  with  some  of  these  trulles  in  London  so  disguised,  that  it  halb  fmd 
my  skill  to  discerne  whether  they  were  men  or  women.'*  * 


After  this  philippic,  we  shall  proceed  to  notice  the  Dress  of  the  Ladies, 
mencing  with  that  of  the  Queen,  who  is  thus  described  by  Paul  Hentzner,  as  hi 
saw  her  passing  on  her  way  to  chapel,  at  the  royal  palace  of  Greenwich.  Hanif 
mentioned  the  procession  of  barons,  earls,  knights,  etc.,  he  adds, — 

**Neit  came  the  queen,  In  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  as  we  were  told,  very  majestic  .ka 
face  oblong,  fair,  but  wrinkled ;  her  eyes  small,  yet  black  and  pleasant ;  her  nose  a  iitilc  hosM; 
her  lips  narrow,  and  her  teeth  black  (a  defect  the  English  seem  subject  to,  from  their  lao  cntf 
use  of  sugar) ;  she  had  in  her  ears  two  pearls,  with  very  rich  drops ;  she  wore  false  hair,  miM 
red ;  upon  her  head  she  had  a  small  crown ; — her  bosom  was  uncovereti,  as  all  tlie  Eofcllih  tain 
have  it.  till  they  marry ;  and  she  had  on  a  necklace  of  exceeding  fine  jewels  ;  her  hands  eiw 
small,  her  fingers  long,  and  her  stature  neither  tall  nor  low  ;  her  air  was  stalely,  her  mttmad 
speaking  mild  and  obliging.  That  day  she  was  dressed  in  white  silk,  iMirdered  with  fttf^^ 
the  size  of  beans,  and  over  it  a  mantle  of  black  silk,  shot  with  silver  threads ;  her  train  was  lO! 
long,  the  end  of  it  borne  by  a  marchioness;  instead  of  a  chain,  slie  had  an  ol>loiig  collar  «f  fdi 

and  jewels. While  we  were  there,  W.  Slawata,  a  Bohemian  baron,  had  letters  to  prr»ciS>i 

her ;  and  she,  after  pulling  oflT  her  glove,  gave  him  her  right  hand  to  kiss,  sparhling  with  r«4> 
and  jewels. — The  ladies  of  the  court  followed  next  to  her,  very  hands<inie  and  well  shaped.  9d 
lor  the  most  part  dressed  in  white. "f 

A  few  articles  of  the  customary  dross  of  Elizabeth,  not  adverttMl  to  by  llentfwt. 
and  particularly  the  characteristic  rutT  and  stomacher,  it  may  be  ret|ui»i1f  to 
subjoin.  The  former  of  these  was  profusely  laced,  plaited,  and  appaivvlH 
iliven?ent  from  a  centre  on  the  bark  of  her  neck;  it  was  very  broad,  extendineM 
each  side  of  her  face,  with  the  extremities  reposing  on  her  l>osoiii,  from  «hrh 
rose  two  wings  of  lawn,  edged  with  jewels,  stitfened  with  wire,  and  rearhiost* 
the  top  of  her  hair,  which  was  moulded  into  the  shape  of  a  cushion,  and  nrUy 
rn\ ored  with  gems.     The  stomacher  was  strait  and  broad,  and  thtHJ^h  k'JviK 


*  lldliikklii'd.  tol.  I.  |)  SMI,  ■ilN).— llnrriwm'H  f)i>wri|>iion  of  EaglaiiH. 
i^  llruliiirr'tfTntvUiuEnglaad.     Edward  Jilf»r>'s  edit.   8vo.   1797 
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bosom  bare,  still  formed  a  long  waist  by  extending  downwards;  it  was  loaded 
h  jewels  and  embossed  gold,  and  preposterously  stiff  and  formal. 
rtie  attachment  of  the  Queen  to  dress  was  such,  that  she  could  not  bear  the 
1  of  being  rivalled,  much  less  surpassed,  in  any  exhibition  of  this  kind. 

'  If  happeoede,"  relates  Sir  John  Harrlnglon,  "  that  Ladle  M.  Howarde  was  possessede  of  a 
I  border,  powderd  wyth  golde  and  pearle,  and  a  velvet  suite  belonginge  thereto,  which  moved 
lie  to  envye  ;  nor  did  it  please  the  Queene,  who  thoughte  it  eiceeded  her  owne.  One  daye 
Qoeeoe  did  sende  privately,  and  got  the  ladies  rich  vesture,  which  she  put  on  herself,  and 
m  flbrtbe  the  chamber  amonge  the  ladies ;  the  kirtle  and  twrder  was  far  too  shorte  for  her 
|aalie*t  beight;  and  she  asltede  every  one,  'How  they  Ukede  her  new- fancied  suit?'  At 
like,  she  askede  the  owner  herself,  *  If  it  was  not  made  too  short  and  ill -becoming?' — which 
^oor  ladie  did  presentlie  consente  to.  *  Why  then,  if  it  become  not  me,  as  being  loo  shorte, 
■I  minded  it  shall  never  become  thee,  as  being  too  fine  ;  so  it  fitteth  neither  well.'  This  sharp 
abashed  the  ladie,  and  she  never  adorned  her  herewith  any  more."* 


Neither  could  she  endure,  from  whatever  quarter  it  came,  any  censure,  direct 
indirect,  or  her  love  of  personal  decoration. 

**Oae  Sunday  (April  last),"  says  the  same  facetious  knight,  *'  my  lorde  of  London  preachede 
Ihee  Queenes  Majestic,  and  seemede  to  touche  on  the  vanitie  of  deckinge  the  bodie  too  finely. 
Her  Majestie  tolde  the  ladies,  that  '  If  the  bishope  helde  more  discourse  on  suche  matters, 
m  wolde  fitte  him  for  heaven,  but  he  shoulde  waike  thither  withoute  a  staffe,  and  leave  bis 

befaiod  him  :'  perchance  the  bishope  bathe  never  soughte  her  Highnesse  wardrobe,  or  be 

bave  chosen  another  texte."t 


Of  this  costly  wardrobe  it  is  recorded  in  Chamberlaine*s  epistolary  notices,  that 
consisted  of  more  than  two  thousand  gowns,  with  all  things  answerable;  and 
Ir.  Sleevens,  commenting  on  a  passage  in  Cymbeline,  where  Imogen  exclaims — 

**  Poor  1  am  stale,  a  garment  out  of  fanhion ; 
And,  for  I  am  richer  than  to  bang  by  the  walls, 
I  must  be  ripp'd,** — 

hre  us  the  following  interesting  illustration. 


**  CkHhei  were  not  formerly,  is  at  present,  made  of  slight  materials,  were  not  kept  in  drawers, 
*  flYeii  away  as  soon  as  lapse  of  time  or  change  of  fashion  had  impaired  their  value.  On  the 
otrary.  ihey  were  hung  up  on  wooden  pegs  in  a  room  appropriated  to  the  sole  purpose  of 
Cilvi«g  them ;  and  though  such  cast-off  things  as  were  composed  of  rich  substances,  were 
■Minnally  rippedtor  domestick  uses  (viz.  mantles  for  infants,  vests  for  children,  and  counter- 
Met  for  beds),  articles  of  inferior  quality  were  suffered  to  hang  by  ihewalUy  till  age  and  moths 
li  destroyed  what  pride  would  not  permit  to  he  worn  by  servants  or  poor  relations. 

**  Whtn  a  boy,  at  an  ancient  mansion-house  in  Suffolk,  1  saw  one  of  these  repositories,  which 
hanks  to  a  succession  of  old  maids !)  had  been  preserved,  with  superstitious  reverence,  for  almost 
Malnn  and  a  half. 

**  When  Queeo  £liiabeth  died,  she  was  found  to  have  left  above  three  thousand  dresses 
ber.' 


With  such  a  model  before  them,  it  may  easily  be  credited,  that  our  fair  coun- 
rywomen  vied  with  each  other  in  the  luxury,  variety,  and  splendour  of  their 
ccentricities  in  this  way,  and  a  few  remarks  on  his  allusions,  with  some  in- 
ectives  from  less  good-tempered  observers,  will  sufTiciently  illustrate  the  subject. 

Benedict,  describing  the  woman  of  his  choice,  says,  *Mier  hair  shall  be  of  what 
olour  it  please  God  ;'*  an  oblique  stroke  at  a  very  prevalent  fashion  in  Shak- 
pnre*8  time  of  colouring  or  dying  the  hair,  and  which,  from  its  general  adoption, 
ot  only  excited  the  shaft  of  the  satirist,  but  the  reprobation  of  the  pulpit.  Nor 
nere  the  ladies  content  with  disfiguring  their  own  hair,  but  so  universally  dis- 
iisied  it  for  that  of  others,  that  it  was  a  common  practice  with  them,  as  Stubbes 
Marts  in  his  Anatomie  of  Abusi^s,  to  allure  children  who  had  beautiful  hair  tu 
HTivate  places,  in  order  to  deprive  them  of  their  envied  locks. 

*  Nuf«  Auttquvapud  Park,  vol.  i.  p-  ^1*  t  i^^^-  P*  ^^0* 
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That  the  dead  were  frequently  rifled  for  this  purpose,  cor  poet  haa  told  m  ia 
more  places  than  one;  thus,  in  his  sixty-eighth  sonnet,  he  aaya»- 

"  the  golden  tresses  of  the  dead, 

The  right  of  sepulchres,  were  shorn  away, 

To  Uto  a  second  life  on  second  head, 

'  And '  beauty*s  dead  fleece  made  another  gay  ;** 

and  he  repeats  the  charge  in  his  Merchant  of  Yenice, — 

«*  80  are  those  crisped  snaky  golden  loeks. 
Which  make  such  wanton  gamhols  with  the  wind. 
Upon  supposed  fairness,  often  known 
To  be  the  dowry  of  n  second  head. 
The  skttU  that  bred  them  in  the  sepuldure.**  Act  til.  a^  t. 

The  hair,  when  thus  obtained,  was  often  dyed  of  a  sandy  cokmr,  in  eoflipiiMil 
to  the- Queen,  whose  locks  were  of  that  tint:  and  these  false  oroaneati « 
**  thatches,'*  as  Timon  terms  them,  were  called  periwigs ;  thus  Julia,  10  Ike  Tn 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  contemplating  the  picture  of  her  rival,  obaenres,  |i 

'^  Her  hair  is  auburn,  mine  is  perfect  yellow : 
If  that  be  all  the  dijference  in  his  lore, 
111  get  me  such  n  coloured  periwig.*'  Act  w. 

Periwigs,  which  were  first  introduced  into  England  about  1672,  were  take  W 
of  all  colours;  for  an  old  satirist,  speaking  of  his  countrywomen,  says,  **  Ith|| 
woonder  more  than  ordinary  to  beholde  theyr  perewigs  of  sundry  coHoon."  ' 
distinction,  however,  in  wearing  the  hair,  as  well  as  in  other  articles  of  fM%l 
existed  between  the  matrons  and  unmarried  women.  **  Gentlewoaiea  virpi^ 
observes  Fines  Moryson,  '*  weare  gownes  close  to  the  body,  and  aprons  of  te 
linen,  and  go  bareheaded  with  their  hair  curiously  knotted,  and  raised  at  tlntftm- 
head,  but  many  (against  the  cold,  as  they  say)  weare  caps  of  hair  that  is  not  tkar 
own." 

To  some  of  the  various  coverings  for  the  hair  our  poet  refers  in  the  Ihni 
Wives  of  Windsor,  when  FalstafT,  complimenting  Mrs.  Ford,  eiclaiais,  **te 
hast  the  right  arched  bent  of  the  brow,  that  becomes  the  ship-tire,  Ike  in* 
valiant,  or  any  tire  of  Venetian  admittance.*' 

The  ship-tire  appears  to  have  been  an  open  flaunting  head-dress,  with  scaifiv 
ribands  floating  in  the  air  like  streamers,  or  as  Fenton  himself,  in  the  fifth  adil 
this  play,  describes  it, 

**  With  ribhons  pendant  flaring  "bout  her  head.* 

Tlie  tire-valiant,  if  the  text  be  correct,  must  mean  a  dress  still  more 

ostentatious ;  and  we  know  that  feathers,  jewels,  and  gold  and  siKer  < 

were  common  decorations  in  these  days  of  gorgeous  finery.   Nash,  in  IM4, ., 

of  **  lawn  caps"  with  ^*  snow^resembled  silver  curlings  ;"*  and  a  aarcutic  pi 
in  1505  describes 


— ''  flaming  beads  with  staring  haire, 
'  With*  wyers  tumde  like  horns  of  ram- 
To  peacockes  I  compare  them  right. 
That  glorieth  in  their  feathers  bright.'' f 


Venice  and  Paris  were  the  sources  of  fashion,  and  both  occasionally 
a  more  chaste  and  elegant  costume  for  the  female  head  than  had  been  the  uljcrtr 
of  FalstafTs  encomium.  The  '*  French  hood,"  a  favourite  of  the  times,  cimaiM 
simply  of  gauze  or  muslin,  reaching  from  the  back  of  the  head  down  over  ti 

*  "*  Chrbt's  Tear*  oTer  JeniMlen,**  4to.  1694 

t  **  Quippet  ff»r  upnUut  new  fiuikled  Gendewemeti :  or  a  Glanc.  to  ficw  the  nida  of 
IVemea,"  4lo.   1605.Lvide  KasUtuia,  toI.  ill  p.  KB.  '  »^ 
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9  and  leaving  the  hair  exposed  on  each  side.*  Cauls,  or  nets  of  gold 
Rrere  thrown  with  much  taste  over  their  glossy  tresses,  and  attracted  the 
f  the  satirist  just  quoted  :*- 

**  Thete  glittering  caules  of  golden  plate 
WherewiUi  their  heads  are  r&chlie  dect. 
Makes  them  to  seeme  an  angels  mate 
In  judgment  or  the  simple  sect**-!* 

er  happy  mode  of  embellishment  consisted  of  placing  gracefully  on  the 
Scial  peascods,  which  were  represented  open,  with  rows  of  pearls  for  peas. 
idy's  morning-cap  was  usually  a  mob ;  and  the  citizens*  wives  wore  either 
id  velvet  cap,  or  what  was  called  the  *  Minever  cap,'  with  peaks  three 
igh,  white,  and  three-cornered. 
was  openly  used  for  the  face: 

**  These  painted  races  which  they  wears. 
Can  any  tell  IVom  whence  they  came  ;**  t 

\ks  and  mufflers  were  in  general  use ;  the  former,  according  to  Stubbes, 
ide  of  velvet,  *^  wherewith  when  they  ride  abroad  they  cover  all  their 
iTing  holes  made  in  them  against  their  eyes,  whereout  they  looke.  So 
man  knew  not  their  guise  before,  should  chaunce  to  meet  one  of  them, 
bink  he  met  a  monster  or  a  devil,  for  face  he  can  shew  none,  but  two 
des  against  their  eyes,  with  glasses  in  them  ;**  §  the  latter  covered  the 
rt  of  the  face  only,  as  far  as  the  nose,  and  had  tne  appearance  of  a  linen 
.  So  common  were  these  female  masks  in  Shakspeare*s  days,  that  the 
f  **  Quippes  for  newfangled  Gentlewemen,'*  after  remarking  that  they 
)  oflspring  not  of  modesty  but  of  pride,  informs  us  that 

—  *'  on  each  wight  now  are  they  seene. 

The  tallow-pale,  the  browning  bay, 
The  swarthy  blacke,  the  grassie-greene, 

The  puddingnred,  the  dapple-graie  .** 

off,  already  partly  described  under  the'dress  of  Elizabeth,  was  common  to 
Bs;  but  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  ladies,  attained,  in  stiflness,  fineness, 
msions,  the  most  extravagant  pitch  of  absurdity.  It  reached  behind  to 
top  of  the  head,  and  the  tenuity  of  the  lawn  or  cambric  of  which  it  was 
IS  such,  that  Stowe  prophesies,  they  would  shortly  **  wear  rufles  of  a 
web."  In  order  to  support  so  slender  a  fabric,  a  great  quantity  of  starch 
necessary,  the  skilful  use  of  which  was  introduced  by  a  Mrs.  Dingen  Van 
1 1564,  who  taught  her  art  for  a  premium  of  five  guineas.  Starching  was 
mtlv  improved  by  the  introduction  of  various  colours,  one  of  which,  the 
ie*  being  the  invention  of  a  Mrs.  Turner,  who  was  afterwards  concerned 
lurder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  was  dismissed  with  abhorrence  from  the 
bie  world,  in  consequence  of  this  abandoned  woman  being  executed  at 
in  a  rufl*  of  her  favourite  tint.  The  extreme  indignation  with  which 
speaks  of  the  use  of  starch  is  highly  amusing  in- 
arch or  piller,*'  says  be,  '^wberewiUi  the  defiPs  kiogdoroe  of  great  ruffes  is  under- 
it  a  certain  kind  of  liquid  matter  which  they  call  ttarek,  wherein  the  devill  balh 
cm  to  wash  tod  die  their  ruffies,  which,  being  drie,  will  stand  stiff  and  infleilble  about 
et.  And  this  starch  they  make  ofdifers  substances— of  all  coUours  and  hoes,  as  white, 
ewe,  purple,  and  the  lUte.'* 

re  further  informed  by  the  same  vehement  satirist,  that  the  ruff  had  the 

il  support  of  an  underpropper  called  a  suppertasse^  and  that  its  plaits  were 

by  poking-sticks  made  of  iron,  steel,  or  silver,  that,  when  used,  were 

n  the  Gre,  a  custom  against  which  he  expresses  his  wrath  by  relating  a 


tt.  fol.  iii.  plate  Si.  fig.  9.  t  R«s4ituU,  fol.  ui.  p.  966. 

sla,  YoL  iu.  p.  «56.  4  Aoaiomie  of  Abusfs,  4to.  p.  69. 
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most  curious  story  of  a  gentlewoman  of  Antwerp  who  had  her  ruff  poked  by  thi 
devil  on  the  27th  of  May,  1582,  '*  the  sounde  whereof,'*  says  he,  *Ms  blovM 
through  all  the  world,  and  is  yet  fresh  in  every  man's  memory."  It  appears tM 
this  unfortunate  lady,  being  invited  to  a  wedding,  could  not,  although  she  es- 
ployed  two  celebrated  laundresses,  get  her  ruff  plaited  according  to  her  taste,  upii 
which,  proceeds  Stubbes, 

**She  fell  to  sweare  and  teare,  to  curse  and  ban,  casting  the  ruffes  under  feele,  and 
that  the  devil  might  take  her  when  shee  did  wear  any  nedierchers  againe ;"  a  wish  vlkl 
speedily  accomplished;   for  the  devil,  assuming  the  form  of  a  beautiful  young  niaa,  niA 
appearance  under  the  character  of  a  suitor,  and  enquiring  the  cauae  of  ber  agUatioD,  ''tiM! 
bande  the  setting  of  her  ruffes,  which  he  performed  to  her  great  contentatioo  and  llUng; 
much,  as  she,  looking  hcrselfe  in  a  glasse  (as  the  dcvill  bad  her),  t»ecame  greatly  InaiDoanl 
him.     This  done,  the  young  man  kissed  her,  in  the  doing  whereof,  he  writhed  her 
sunder,  so  she  died  miserably ;  her  tK)dy  being  straight  waies  changed  into  blew  and  black 
most  ugglesome  to  beholde,  and  her  face  (which  before  was  so  amorous)  became  most 
and  fearfull  to  iooke  upon.     This  being  knowne  in  the  citie,  great  preparation  was  made  to 
buriall,  and  a  rich  coffin  was  provided,  and  her  fearfull  body  was  laide  therein,  and  cofwci 
sumptuously.     Foure  men  immediately  assayed  to  lift  up  the  corpes,  but  could  not  mofc  H; 
sixe  attempted  the  like,  but  could  not  once  stirre  it  from  the  place  where  it  flood, 
standers-by  marvelling,  causing  the  coffin  to  be  opened  to  see  the  cause  thereof :  where  lhe| 
the  body  to  be  taken  away,  and  a  blacke  catte,  very  leane  and  deformed,  sitting  in  the 
seUing  of  great  ruffes,  and  frizling  of  haire,  to  the  greate  feare  and  woonder  of  all  the 

The  waist  was  beyond  all  proportion  long,  the  bodice  or  stays  terminal 
the  bottom  in  a  point,  and  having  in  the  fore  part  a  pocket,  for  money, 
work,  and  billets,  a  fashion  to  which  Proteus  alludes  in  the  Two  Gem 
Verona,  when  he  tells  Valentino 


*♦  Thy  letters 


shall  be  delivered 


Even  in  the  milk-white  bosom  of  thy  love." 

Gowns  were  made  of  the  richest  materials,  with  velvet  capes  embroidered 
bugelles,  and  with  the  sleeves  curiously  cut;  f  the  fashionable  petticoat wai 
Scottish  fardingale,  made  of  cloth,  taffety,  satin,  or  silk,  and  of  enormous 
so  that  when  an  Elizabethan  lady  was  dressed  in  one  of  these,  with  the 
was  usually  the  case,  stuped  about  the  shoulders,  and  the  ruffe  in  the  first 
the  day,  her  appearance  was  truly  formidable.     Over  all  was  frequently 
kirtle,  mantle,  or  surcoat,  with  or  without  a  head,  formed  of  silk  or  velvet, 
richly  bordered  with  lace. 

Silk-stockings,  which  were  first  worn  by  the  Queen  in  1560,  Mrs.  Moal 
her  silk-woman,  having  presented  her  with  a  pair  of  this  material  in  that 
soon  became  almost  universal  among  the  ladies,  and  formed  one  of  the  morf 
pensive  articles  of  their  dress. 

Shoes  with  very  high  heels,  in  imitation  of  the  Venetian  chopine^  a 
stilt  sometimes  better  than  a  foot  in  height,  was  the  prevalent  mode,  and 
for  the  sake  of  increasing  the  stature,  to  a  most  ridiculous  excess.    It 
reached,  indeed,  this  enormous  dimension  in  England,  but  seems,  from  a 
in  Hamlet,  to  have  been  of  such  a  definite  size,  as  to  admit  of  a  reference  toil 
mark  of  admeasurement,  for  the  Prince  remarks,  "  Your  Ladyship  isneii*" 
heaven,  than  when  I  saw  you  last,  by  the  altitude  of  a  chopine.'* 

Fans,  constructed  of  ostrich  feathers,  inserted  into  handles  of  gold,  riv^»* 
ivory,  and  wrought  with  great  skill  in  various  elegant  forms,  were  so  w^'jj 
worn  that  the  author  of  "Quippes  for  upstart  newfangled  Gentleweracn,"  W 
exclaims, — 

^  Were  fannes,  and  flappes  of  feathers,  found 
To  flit  away  the  flisking  flies,— 

The  wit  of  women  we  might  praise, 

•  Aiiutuiiiie  (»f  AbuKCH,  4to.  p.  4S.  "t  See  Katharine'^  gowu,  in  Taminf  of**^^ 
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But  leeing  they  are  still  in  hand. 

In  houite,  iu  field,  in  church,  in  street ; 
In  summer,  winter,  water,  land, 
In  colde,  in  heate,  in  drie,  in  weet ; 
I  judge  they  are  Tor  inives  such  tooles 
As  babies  are,  in  playes,  for  fooles.** 

irory  handles  wera  usual  among  ladies  of  the  middle  class  of  society , 
ler  ranks  they  were  frequently  decorated  with  gems,  and  the  Queen 
iew-year*8  gifts  of  fans,  the  handles  of  which  were  studded  with 
other  jewels.  Shakspeare  has  many  allusions  to  fans  of  feathers  ;* 
I,  in  his  Henry  the  Eighth,  that  the  coxcombs  of  his  day  were  not 
opt  their  use.    Act.  i.  sc.  3. 

racelets,  necklaces,  and  gloves,  were  favourite  articles.  ^*  Gloves 
lamask  roses,"  form  part  of  the  stock  of  Autolycus,  and  Mopsa 
n,  that  he  promised  her  ^*  a  pair  of  sweet  gloves."  Act.  iv.  sc.  3. 
this,  as  in  most  other  luxuries  of  dress,  set  the  fashion ;  for  Howes 
lat  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  her  reign,  Edward  Vere,  Earl  of  Ox- 
)  her  with  a  pair  of  perfumed  gloves  trimmed  with  four  tufts  of 
silk,  in  which  she  took  such  pleasure  that  she  was  always  painted 
ves  on  her  hands,  that  their  scent  was  so  exquisite  that  it  was  ever 
e  Earl  of  Oxford's  perfume. 

(tices  it  may  be  added,  that  a  small  looking-glass  pendent  from  the 
ei-handkerchief  richly  wrought  with  gold  and  silver,  and  a  love- 
wantonly  over  the  shoulder,  were  customarily  exhibited  by  the 
male. 

iting  at  the  close  of  the  Shakspearean  era,  has  given  us  a  brief  but 
ation  of  the  feminine  allurements  of  his  day ;  a  passage  which, 
(  a  few  new  particulars,  will  furnish  an  excellent  recapitulation  of 
I  already  advanced. 

lims  he,  "  do  they  decorate  themsclvei  with  artificial  flowers,  the  varioas  colours 
works  of  exquisite  skill,  quaint  devices,  and  perfiime  their  persons,  wear  lo- 
in precious  stones,  crown  themselves  with  gold  and  silver,  use  coronets  and  lirei 
Dt ;  deck  themselves  with  pendants,  bracelets,  ear-rings,  chains,  girdles,  rlngt, 
embroideries,  shadows,  rebatoes,  versicoler  ribands  ?  Why  do  they  make  such 
riUi  their  scarfs,  feathers,  fans,  masks,  furs,  laces,  tiCbnies,  ruflb,  falls,  calls, 
fclvels,  tinsels,  cloth  of  gold,  silver  Ussue?  Such  setting  up  with  corks,  straiten- 
iKmes;  why,  it  is  but  as  a  day-net  catcbeth  larks,  to  make  young  ones  sloop  unto 
Nithey  are  disappointed,  they  dissolve  into  tears,  which  they  wipe  away  like 
th  one  eye,  laugh  with  the  other ;  or  as  children,  weep  and  cry  they  can  both 
much  pity  is  to  be  taken  of  a  woman  weeping  as  of  a  goose  going  barefoot,  "f 

sen  in  the  extract  from  Harrison,  at  the  commencement  of  this 
a  great  portion  of  it  is  employed  in  satirising  the  extravagance  and 
enlress  of  his  times,  and  the  adduction  of  further  particulars  will  serve 
den  the  propriety  of  his  invective,  and  to  prove,  what  will  scarcely 
lat,  in  the  absurdity  and  frivolity  of  personal  ornament,  the  men  far 
other  sex. 

ire  is  reason  to  conclude  that  this  taste  for  expensive  and  frivolous 
as  originally  derived  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  yet  was  it  even 
Duraged  by  James  ;  for  though  he  set  no  example  of  profusion  of  this 
vn  person.  Sir  Arthur  Wheldon  declaring  that  he  was, 

I  repreiCDtatiuu  of  these  fans,  vide  Baudry's  edition  of  Shaktpeare'i  Complete  Works. 

Melancholy,  folio.  8th  edit.  n.  293,  894.  307.— Iu  Vauj;han't  "^  Golden  Orote,**  aim,  the 
ch  appeared  iu  1600,  may  dc  fuuud  sume  curioot  uoticet  oo  ^  tuperiluitie  of  appardl  ^ 
h  lexfN  ;  he  telU  um  that  the  women  iu  the  early  %fe»  of  the  worid  *^  imitated  not  lienna- 
riof  of  nen'if  doublets.  They  wore  no  chaines  of  gold,  Im. — they  treat  not  clothed  in 
»r  IB  cbamlet  peticote*.    Thc^  smelt  not  unto  pomMcr,  civet,  miitke,  and  fuch  lyke 
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*'  in  his  apparrell  so  coDStint,  as  by  his  good  will  he  would  oever  chaiife  hb  dotfha  li  «| 
ragges ;  his  fashion  never :  insomuch,  as  one  bringing  lo  him  a  hal  of  a  Spaalih  Mid,  km 
it  from  him,  swearing  he  neither  loved  them  nor  their  tishtoiii.  Asolker  llMe,  M^pilk 
roses  on  his  shoes,  asked,  if  thej  would  make  him  a  mffe-footedHloTe?  cm  larirfriq^i 
ribband  served  that  tume."  * 

Yet  was  he  passionately  attached  to  dress  in  the  penont  of  bis  eovtim; 

"Hedolb  admire  good  fashion  in  cloaths  ;"  lays  Lord  Howard,  wrlUpgloSk  Jiki] 
in  1611 ;  *'l  would  wish  you  to  be  well  trimmed ;  gel  a  new  Jerkin  well bordarei,  aril 
short ;  the  Ring  saith,  be  llketh  a  flowing  garment ;  be  sure  It  be  nol  all  oToBe  sort,  ht  i 
coloured,  the  collar  falling  somewhat  down,  and  your  ruff  well  ttlffeod  and  baib|«  fil 
lately  had  many  gallants  who  failed  in  their  suits,  for  want  of  due  obsmraoce  of  im 
The  King  is  nicely  heedfull  of  such  points,  and  dwelleth  on  good  looks  and  bmimm 
trements.     Eighteen  servants  were  lately  discharged,  and  many  more  will  be  discarM, 
not  to  his  liking  in  these  matters. — Robert  Carr  is  now  moat  likely  to  win  ibe  Prtam^i 
and  dotbe  it  wonderously  in  a  liule  time.     The  Prince  leaneth  on  bis  arm,  ptnctas  Hi 
smoothes  his  ruflled  garment,  and,  when  be  lookelh  at  Carr,  directelh  diaceme la <lnn< 
This  young  man  dotbe  much  study  all  art  and  device ;  he  bath  changed  bis  tailoit 
many  times,  and  all  to  please  the  Prince,  who  laugheth  at  the  long  grown  flHhIoa  «f  W! 
courtiers,  and  wishelh  for  change  for  every  day.*'  f 

King  James's  love  of  finery  seems  to  have  been  imbibed,  not  only 
courtiers,  but  by  all  his  youthful  subjects ;  for  from  the  crown  of  hii 
to  the  sole  of  his  foot,  nothing  can  exceed  the  fantastic  attire  by  wUch 
beau  of  this  period  was  distinguished.     His  hair  was  worn  long  and  ' 
**  whose  length, "  says  Decker,   *'  before  the  rigorous  edge  of  any 
pair  of  scissors  should  shorten  the  breadth  of  a  finger,  let  the  three 


wifely  spinsters  of  destiny  rather  curtail  the  thread  of  thy  iiie;^lftili| 
openly  with  the  lascivious  wind,  even  on  the  top  of  your  shoulders."!  9 
hat  was  made  of  silk,  velvet,  taffeta,  or  beaver,  the  last  being  the  Mid 
pensive ;  the  crown  was  high,  and  narrow  toward  the  top,  **  like  the  tfomi 
shaft  of  a  steeple,"  observes  Stubbes,  ''standing  a  quarter  of  a  yardaboicli 
heads ;"  the  edges,  and  sometimes  the  whole  hat,  were  embroidered  with  friM 
silver,  to  which  a  costly  hat-band,  sparkling  with  gems,  and  a  lofty  ptam 
feathers,  were  generally  added.  It  appears,  from  a  passage  in  the  TaniBcrfll 
Shrew,  that  to  these  high  hats  the  name  of  copatain  was  given ;  for  ViMiA 
surprised  at  Tranio  being  dressed  as  a  gentleman,  exclaims,  **  0  fine  >^hiilj 
silken  doublet  1  a  velvet  hose  t  a  scarlet  cloak  1  and  a  copatain  hat  T'  awoidvMl 
Mr.  Steevens  considers  as  synonymous  with  a  high  copt  hat.  It  was  osodw 
gallants  to  wear  gloves  in  their  hats,  as  a  memorial  of  their  ladies,  fsToor. 

Of  the  beard  and  its  numerous  forms,  we  have  already  seen  a  curious  d(id|| 
llarrison,  to  which  we  may  subjoin,  that  it  was  customary  todjeitofviM 
colours,  and  to  mould  it  into  various  forms,  according  to  the  professioB,  lAj 
fancy  of  the  wearer.  Red  was  one  of  the  most  fashionable  lints ;  C  i  kcn| 
'*  formal  cut**  distinguished  the  justice  **  and  the  judge ;  a  rough  buihyt* 
marked  the'clown,  and  a  spade-beard,  or  a  stiletto,  or  dagger-shaped  beaii^ 
the  soldier.' ''  It  is  observable,'*  remarks  Mr.  Halone,  ''that  our  author  i|M 
Henry  Earl  of  Southampton,  who  spent  much  of  his  time  in  camps,  is  dnnm 
the  latter  of  these  beards ;  and  his  unfortunate  friend.  Lord  Essex,  is  coai^ 
represented  with  the  former.*' 

Of  the  effeminate  fashions  of  this  age,  perhaps  the  most  effipminale  «li| 
custom  of  wearing  jewels  and  roses  in  the  ears,  or  about  the  neck,  and  of  cW 

*  The  Cmiit  ami  Charactrr  of  King  James.  WriUcn  and  taken  by  Sir  A.  W.  bciM  aa  «#■ 
wiume.  ISmo.   1660    p  ISO.  181. 

T  NuKB  AntiquB,  vol.  i.  p.  m,  SM. 

I  1^^*^'  ^*'"''  Horabook,  repriot  of  1819,  p.  83.  87. 

f  BoUiNn.  in  Nidsummer  Ni|rht*H  Dream,  menliooa  aim  a  Ktraw-cokiured,  a  «iffmate-a«af  •  a  M 
•  '■».  •nd  a  perfect  ;eIlow,  beard,  acl !.«?.«.  -wt    r-i 

See  Jaquea  ■  detcriplioo  of  the  Seven  Ages  in  As  You  Like  It,  act  ii.  k.  7. 
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ong  lock  of  hair  under  the  left  ear,  called  a  love-lock.  The  first  and 
leosive  of  these  decorations,  the  use  of  jewels  and  rings  in  the  e^ir,  was 
through  the  upper  and  middle  ranks,  nor  was  it  very  uncommon  to  see 
^m  appended  to  a  riband  round  the  neck.  Roses  were  almost  always  an 
tge  of  the  love-lock,  but  these  were,  for  the  most  part,  formed  of  riband, 
are  told  by  Burton,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  **  that  it  was  once  the 
to  stick  real  flowers  in  the  ear.*'  The  love-!ock,  with  its  termination  in 
1  rose,  had  become  so  notorious,  that  Prynne  at  length  wrote  an  express 
against  it,  which  he  entitled,  ^*  The  Unloveliness  of  Love-locks,  and  long 
bh  Hair,"  1628. " 

raff  never  reached  the  extravagant  dimensions  of  that  in  the  other  sex,  yet 
ully  acquired  such  magnitude  as  to  oflend  the  eye  of  Elizabeth,  who,  in 
ler  sumptuary  laws,  ordered  it,  when  reaching  beyond  ^*  a  nayle  of  a  yeard 
1,"  to  be  clipped,  f 

doublet  and  hose,  to  the  eighth  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  had  been  of  an 
OS  size,  especially  the  breeches,  which  being  puckered,  stufled,  bolstered 
tended  with  wool  and  hair,  attained  a  magnitude  so  preposterous,  that,  as 
elates  on  the  authority  of  a  MS.  in  the  Harleian  collection,  **  there  actually 
caflbld  erected  round  the  inside  of  the  parliament-house  for  the  accommo- 
»f  such  members  as  wore  those  huge  breeches  ;  and  that  the  said  scaflbld 
Len  down  when,  in  the  eighth  of  Elizabeth,  those  absurdities  went  out  of 

loublet  was  then  greatly  reduced  in  size,  yet  so  hard-quilted,  that  Stubbes 
le  wearer  could  not  bow  himself  to  the  ground,  so  stiff  and  sturdy  it  stood 
un.  It  was  made  of  cloth,  silk,  or  satin,  fitting  the  body  like  a  waistcoat, 
Qted  by  a  large  cape,  and  accompanied  either  with  long  close  sleeves,  or 
ry  wide  ones,  called  Danish  sleeves.  The  breeches,  hose,  or  gallygaskins, 
link  in  their  bulk,  were  either  made  close  to  the  form,  or  rendered  mode- 
Mind  by  stuffing ;  the  former,  which  ended  far  above  the  knee,  were  often 
!  crimson  satin,  cut  and  embroidered,  and  the  latter  had  frequently  a  most 
te  appendage,  to  which  our  poet  has  too  often  indulged  the  license  of  al- 
A  cloak  surmounting  the  whole,  of  the  richest  materials,  and  generally 
lered  with  gold  or  silver,  was  worn  buttoned  over  the  shoulder.  Fox-skins, 
kins,  and  sables  were  in  use  as  facings,  but  the  latter  were  restricted  to 
Uity,  none  under  the  rank  of  an  earl  being  allowed  to  wear  sables,  which 
expensive,  that  an  old  writer  of  1577,  speaking  of  the  luxury  of  the  times, 
that  a  thousand  ducats  were  sometimes  given  for  a  face  of  sables  ;"  con- 
ly,  as  Mr.  Malone  has  remarked,  ''  a  suit  trimmed  with  sables  was,  in 
;are*s  time,  the  richest  dress  worn  by  men  in  England." 
tockings,  or  hose  as  they  were  called  in  common  with  the  breeches,  con- 
tber  of  woven  silk,  or  were  cut  out  by  the  taylor  from  silk,  velvet,  damask, 
r  precious  stuff.  They  were  gartered,  externally,  and  below  the  knee, 
ilerials  of  such  expensive  quality,  that  Howes  tells  us,  in  his  Continuation 
9*8  Chronicle,  **  men  of  mean  rank  weare  garters  and  shoe-roses  of  more 
i  pounds  price."  Decker  advises  his  gallant  to  **  strive  to  fashion  his  legs 
ilk  stockings,  and  his  proud  gate  to  his  broad  garters ,"  which  being  so 


rrfereneet  to  thcM  fiuhioot  mmy  be  found  in  our  author.    Jonton  and  Fletcher  abo  abound 
;  and  see  that  euhout  expoution  of  fashiooable  foOiet,  Decker's  GuU't  Hornbook,  Reprint, 

Ice. 

Cowe't  Annals,  p.  869. — ^Tbe  divisions,  or  pieces  of  the  brim  of  the  collar  or  ruffe,  were,  aceord- 
tgrave's  Dictiooary,  1611,  termed  piccaaiUUt.    And  the  author  of  London  aod  its  GnTiroiw 

trfls  us,  that  in  Piccadilly  **  there  were  formerly  no  houses,  aud  ouly  one  shop  for  Spanish 
b  was  called  the  Piccadilly  or  rar^shop.**    Vide  tol.  t. 

•  Customs,  rol.  iii.  p.  85  — l^e  uext  age  saw  this  absurd  mode  of  dress  revived  :  and  Bulmer, 
igTMoftke  Emglisk  Gailantt  relates,  tluit,  when  the  law  was  in  force  against  the  use  of  bags 
f  breecA*§,  a  man  was  brought  before  a  court  of  justice,  charged  with  wearing  the  prohibited 
tM  which,  in  order  to  refute  the  accusation,  he  ptodoced  from  within  **  \m.\T  of  sheets,  two 
t,  tea  BApkios,  four  thins,  a  brush,  a  glan,  a  ooab,  nighl-capt,  Itc.**  p.  54S 
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conspicuous  a  part  of  the  dress,  were  either  manufactured  of  gold  and  siher, 
were  made  of  satin  and  velvet  with  a  deep  gold  fringe.    The  common 
were  content  with  worsted  galloon,  or  what  were  called  caddis-garters, 
gaudiness  of  attire,  indeed,  with  regard  to  these  articles  of  clothing,  a| 
have  heen  carried  to  a  most  ridiculous  excess;  red  silk-stockings,  pai 
garters,  and  cross  garterings,  so  as  to  represent  the  varied  colours  of  the 
plaid,  were  frequently  exhibited. 

Nor  were  the  shoes  and  boots  of  this  period  less  extravagantly 
Corked  shoes,  or  pantofles,  are  described  by  Stubbes  as  bearing  up  their 
two  inches  or  more  from  the  ground,  as  being  of  various  colours,  and  razed, 
cut,  and  stitched.     They  were  not  unfrequently  fabricated  of  velvet,  embi 
with  the  precious  metals,  and  when  fastened  i^ith  strings,  these  were  coi 
with  enormous  roses  of  riband,  curiously  ornamented  and  of  great  value. 
Hamlet  speaks  of  ^'  Provencial  roses  on  my  razed  shoes;"  and  it  is  remirl 
that,  as  in  the  present  age,  both  shoes  and  slippers  were  worne  shaped  afler I 
right  and  left  foot.    Shakspeare  describes  his  smith 

*'  standing  on  slippers,  which  his  nimble  haste 
Had  ralMly  thrust  upon  contrary  feet : 

and  Scott,  in  his  **  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,"  observes,  that  he  who 
mischance,  '*  will  consider,  whether  he  put  not  on  his  shirt  wrong  side  oat 
or  his  left  shoe  on  his  right  foot.'* 

The  boots  were,  if  possible,  still  more  eccentric  and  costly  than  the 
resembling,  in  some  degree,  though  on  a  larger  scale,  the  theatric  buskin  of  J 
modern  stage.    They  were  usually  manufactured  of  russet   cloth  or 
hanging  loose  and  ruffled  about  the  leg,  with  immense  tops  turned  down 
fringed,  and  the  heel  decorated  iivithgoldor  silver  spurs.   Decker  speaks  of ''aj 
spur  and  a  ruffled  boot ;"  and  in  another  place  adds, — ''  let  it  be  thy  pi 
have  the  tops  of  them  wide  as  the  mouth  of  a  wallet,  and  those  with  (ringed 
hose  over  them  to  hang  down  to  thy  ancles."     Yet  even  this  extravagance  didi 
content  those  who  aspired  to  the    highest  rank  of  fashion  ;  for  Doctor  Nott, 
editor  of  Deckcr*s    Horn-book,  in  a  note  on  the  last  passage  which  ire 
quoted,  informs  us,  on  the  authority  of  Stubbes*s  Anatomie  of  Abuses,  that 
boots  wcreoften  '^  made  of  cloth  fme  enough  for  any  hand,  orrufT;  andsolarge,! 
the  quantity  used  would  nearly  make  a  shirt :  they  were  embroidered  in  gold< 
silver;  having  on  them  the  figures  of  birds,  animals,  and  antiques  in  variooii 
loured  silks :  the  needle-work  alone  of  them  would  cost  from  four  to  ten 
Shakspeare  alludes  to  the  large  boots  with  ruffles,  or  loose  tops,  which  wereJ 
qucntly  called  lugged  boots,  in  All's  Well    That  Ends  Well,  act  iii.  sc.ij 
we  find,  from  the  same  authority,  that  boots  closely  Gtting  the  1^  were  soi 
worn;  for  FalstafT,  in  Henry  the  Fourth,  Part  II,  accounting  for  the 
attachment  to  Poins,  mentions,  among  his  other  qualiGcations,  that  he  '* 
his  boot  very  smooth,  like  unto  the  sign  of  the  leg."  Act  ii  sc.  4. 

Nor  was  the  interior  clothing  of  the  beau  less  sumptuous  and  expensive  thaaj 
exterior  apparel ;  his  shirts,  relates  that  minute  observer,  Stubbes,  were 
*'  cambricke,  Hollande,  lawne,  or  els  of  the  finest  cloth  that  may  be  got.' 
were  so  wrought   with  "  needle- work  of  silke,  and  so  curiously  stitched  li 
other  knackes  beside,  that  their  price  would  sometimes  amount  to  ten  poaodf." 

No  gentleman  was  considered  as  dressed  \^ithout  his  dagger  and  rapier  ;ik 
former,  richly  gilt  and  ornamented,  was  worn  at  the  back :  thus  CapoH  h 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  exclaims, 

**  This  dagger  hath  mista'en.— Hor,  lo  !  his  house 
Is  empty  on  the  hack  of  Montague — 
And  is  mis-sheathed  in  my  daughter  s  hosom  : "  Act  ▼.  tc.  S. 

and  an  old  play,  of  the  date  of  1750,  expressly  tells  us, 
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**  Thou  maflt  weare  thy  tword  by  thy  side. 
And  thy  daggtr  handsumly  ai  thy  hacht :  ^  * 

lie  rapier,  or  small  sword,  which  had  been  known  in  this  country  from  the 
I  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  or  even  earlier,  entirely  superseded,  about  the  20tli 
liubeth,  the  use  of  the  heavy  or  two-handed  sword  and  buckler ;  an  event 
:h  Justice  Shallow,  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  is  represented  as  r^ 
tiDg.f     Though  occasionally  used  as  an  oflensive  weapon,  and  certainly  a 

•  dangereus  instrument  than  its  predecessor,  it  was  chiefly  worn  as  a  splendid 
nnent,  the  hilt  and  scabbard  being  profusely  and  often  elegantly  decorated. 
Hi  also  the  custom  to  wear  these,  swords  when  dancing,  as  appears  from  a 
■ge  in  Airs  Well  that  Ends  Well,  where  Bertram  says, 

**  I  shall  stay  here  the  Torehorse  to  a  smock- 
Till  honour  be  bought  up,  and  no  ncord  worn, 
Bui  one  to  dance  with  ; "  Act  ii.  sc.  1 . 

illusion  which  has  received  most  satisfactory  illustration  from  Mr.  Douce,  in 
stract  taken  from  StafTorde's  '*  Briefo  Conceipt  of  English  Pollicy,*'  1581,  4to, 
rhich  not  only  this  practice  is  mentioned,  but  the  preceding  fashion  of  the 
ry  sword  and  buckler  is  particularly  noticed  : — 

I  thinke  wee  were  as  much  dread  or  more  of  our  coemies,  when  our  gentlemen  went  simply, 
Mr  serving  men  plainely,  without  cuts  or  gardes,  bearing  their  keav^  twvrdM  and  btirkeievM 
Kir  thighes,  insted  of  cuts  and  gardes  and  light  daunMing  nrordee ;  and  when  they  rode, 
lag  good  speares  in  theyr  hand*  in  stede  of  white  rods,  which  they  carry  now  more  like  ladies 
MIewemen  than  men  ;  all  which  delicacyes  makelh  our  men  cleane  elTeminate  and  without 
llh.**     Vol.  i.  p.  315. 

soon  became  the  fashion  to  wear  these  rapiers  of  such  an  enormous  length, 
government  was  obliged  to  interfere,  and  a  sumptuary  law  was  passed  to  limit 
^  weapons  to  three  feet,  which  was  published  by  proclamation,  together  with 
Km*  the  curtailment  of  rufls. 

la,**  says  Stowe,  "was  held  the  greatest  gallant,  that  had  the  deepest  rufTe  and  longest 
r :  the  offence  to  the  e^e  of  the  one,  and  the  hurt  unto  the  life  of  the  subject  that  came  by  the 

•  caused  her  Majrsty  to  make  proclamation  against  them  both,  and  to  place  selected  grave 
Kt  at  every  gate  to  cut  the  ruffes,  and  breake  the  rapiers'  points  of  all  passengers  that  exceeded 
M  In  length  of  their  rapiers. '*i 

bis  regulation  occasioned  a  whimsical  circumstance,  n^lated  by  Lord  Talbot, 
letter  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  dat(Ml  June  23d,  1580: — 

Pbe  Freoefa  Imbasidore,  Mounswer  Mouiser  (Malvoisier),  ridinge  to  lake  the  ayer.  in  his 
Mcam  tbowrowe  Smithfild ;  and  ther,  at  the  bars,  wassteayed  by  thos  offisers  thnlh  siUeih 
t  tourds,  by  reason  his  raper  was  longer  than  the  statute  :  He  was  in  a  great  fcaurie,  and 
^his  raper ;  in  the  meane  season  my  Lord  Henry  Seamore  cam,  and  so  sleayed  the  niatr  : 
hb'**  isgreatlie  ofended  w*^  the  ofliscrs,  in  that  they  wanted  jugement.'*  ^ 

lis  account  of  the  male  fashionable  dress,  during  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  has 
tdently  borne  out  the  assertion  which  we  made  at  its  commencement,— that 
ktravagance  and  frivolity  it  surpassed  the  caprice  and  expt*nditure  of  the  other 
;  a  cliarge  which  is  repeated  by  Burton  at  the  close  of  this  era  ;  for,  exclaim- 
•gainst  the  luxury  of  fine  clothes,  he  remarks, 

"TW  Uinger  thou  Livest  the  roor«  Pool  thou  art.** — Biographia  Dramatica.  vol.  ii.  p.  19S. 
lb  the  oldtwo-handed  nword,  and  to  the  monittrouA  stuffed  hoH«,  Ben  Joiiaoo  mont  humorouHlv  refers 
1  hit  ^  Rpiccrae;  or.  the  Silent  WtHnan.**  where  Triie-wit  frightens  Daw  by  an  exafEsemted  ociicrip- 
of  tfir  Amorous  La  Poole's  warlike  attire.  '*  He  has  got,"  nays  he,  **  w>meb«dv's  old  two-haad 
i.  Id  Blow  ymi  off  at  the  koee<i :  and  that  sword  hath  spawn'd  surh  a  da(a;cr  ! — Rut  then  he  is  so  hung 
pikes,  halberds,  |M>tronel«,  railivers,  and  muskftt,  that  he  looks  like  a  jiiMtire  of  peace's  ball  :  a  oum 
o  thousand  a  yiar  is  not  ces«i'd  at  so  many  weapons  as  he  has  on.  There  was  never  fencer  challeog'd 
■•ay  several  foils.  You  would  think  he  meant  to  murder  all  St.  Pulchre^s  parish.  If  be  could  but 
al  himself  for  half  a  year  in  liis  breechee,  he  is  suficiently  arm'd  to  overrun  a  counUy.** — Art.  iv. 

Howe's  Ammk,  p.  8$9.  S  lUuttratioDs  of  British  Ilifilory,  vol.  ii.  p  S3& 
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**  women  are  bad,  and  men  worse. -^-So  rfdieafoua  we  are  Id  oar  attiret,  and  for  coiln  att«% 
that  as  Hierom  said  of  old,-^*lis  an  ordinary  thing  to  pot  a  tbonsaiid  oaks  and  an  hoadisd 
into  a  suit  of  appareli,  to  wear  a  whole  mannor  on  his  hadt.     What  with  shoo-Ucs, 
points,  caps  and  feathers,  scarfs,  bands,  cuffs,  etc.,  in  a  short  space  their  whole  pilrimskii 
consumed.     Heliogabalos  Is  taled  by  Lampridios,  and  admired  In  his  age  for  wesrtag 
his  shoos,  a  common  thing  in  our  tiroes,  not  for  Emperors  and  Princes,  hot  almost  (or 
men  and  taylors :  all  the  flowres,  stars,  constellations,  gold  and  prvlloos  stones  do 
set  out  their  shoos.*** 

The  dress  of  the  citizen,  indeed,  was,  if  less  elegant,  equally  showy,  and 
times  fully  as  expensive  as  that  of  the  man  of  fashion.     The  medium  habit! 
with  great  probability,  be  considered  as  sketched  in  the  following  hmnorooii 
derived  from  a  popular  pamphlet  printed  in  1600 : — 


**  A  citizen,  for  recreation-sake. 

To  see  the  country  would  a  journey  take 

Some  dozen  mile,  or  very  little  more ; 

Taking  his  leave  with  IViends  two  months  before. 

With  drinking  healths,  and  shaking  by  the  hand. 

As  be  had  travail'd  to  some  new-found-land. 

Well :  taking  horse  with  very  much  ado, 

London  he  Icaveth  for  a  day  or  two : 

And  as  he  rideth,  meets  upon  the  way 

Such  as  (what  haste  socTcr)  bid  men  stay. 

'*  Sirrah  I  (says  one)  stand,  and  your  purse  deliTer, 

I  am  a  taker  ^  thou  must  be  a  giver  J* 

Unto  a  wood  hard  by  they  hale  him  in. 

And  rifle  him  unto  his  very  skin. 

"  Maisters,  (quoth  he)  pray  heare  me  ere  you  go : 

For  you  hare  rob*d  more  now  than  you  do  know. 

My  horse,  in  troth,  I  borrowed  of  my  brother: 

The  bridle  and  the  saddle,  of  another : 


Tht  jerkin  and  the  &atf«  be  a  taylor's: 
The  ecarfe^  I  do  assure  yon,  ia  a  sayloor^; 
The  falling  band  is  likewise  none  of  Bise, 
Nor  e^ff'ee;  as  true  as  this  good  Mght  doth  i 
The  aattin-douhlet  and  ray^d  vwotl  keet 
Are  our  church- warden's-— all  the  parish! 
The  boots  are  John  the  grocer's,  at  thei 
The  spurrs  were  lent  me  by  a  serriagH 
One  of  my  ringe  (that  with  the  great  red  i 
In  sooth  I  borrowed  of  my  gossip  Jone: 
Her  husband  knows  not  of  it.  GeBtlesMs!  j 
Thus  stands  my  case :— I  pray  shew  favour  tW 
"  Why,  (quoth  the  theeres)  thou  necd'tf  i 

greatly  care. 
Since  in  thy  loss  so  many  beare  a  share. 
The  world  goes  hard :  many  good  feilowei  WM 
Looke  not,  at  this  time,  for  a  penny  backc 
Go,  tell,  at  London,  thou  didi^  meetewithid 
That,  rifling  thee,  have  rob'd  at  least  a  $c9ft,'\ 

Under  the  next  section  of  this  chapter,  including  the  Modes  of  Living,  itisi 
intention  to  give  a  short  detail  of  the  household  furniture,  eating,  drinking, 
domestic  economy  of  our  town-ancestors,  during  the  close  of  the  tixteeoth, 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  that  part  of  the  first  volume  which  is  appropriated  to  the  Modes  of 
in  the  Country,  we  have  seen  Holinshed  alluding  to  the  increasing  luxury  flfl 
age  in  furniture,  the  convenience,  richness,  and  magnificence  of  which, 
played  in  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  society  in  the  metropolis,  weshdi 
endeavour  briefly  to  illustrate. 

That  the  palaces  of  Elizabeth  were  decorated  with  all  the  splendour  tMI 
pestry,  embroidery,  and  cloths  of  gold  and  silver,  and  senrices  of  pUie 
cflect,  we  have  numberless  proofs ;  but  that  they  united  with  these  the  stiU  ~ 
luxuries  of  comfort  and  accommodation,  too  often  wanting  amid  the  most 
scenes,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Sir  John  Harington,  who,  in  his  **TrealiM| 
Playe,*'  circa  1597,  thus  describes  the  conveniences  which  the  Que^  hid 
vided  for  her  courtiers : — 

'*  It  is  a  great  honor  of  the  Queen*s  court,  that  no  princes  servants  fare  so  well  and  is 
— to  be  short,  the  stately  pallaces,  goodly  and  many  chambers,  fayr  gallerys,  large  gardeM, 
walkes,  that  princes  with  magniflccnt  cost  do  make  (thexxth  parte  of  which  they  use  toll 
selves),  all  shew  that  they  desire  the  ease,  [content  and  pleasure  of  theyr  followers,  as  wdii 
selves.     Which  matter,  though  it  be  more  proper  to  another  discourse,  yet  1  colde  nolMll 
it  in  this,  agaynst  theyr  error  rather  than  awstcrytie,  that  say  play  becomes  not  the  prcfM< 
that  it  would  not  as  well  become  the  stale  of  the  chamber  to  have  etuye  quiUed  mnd  lft^4 
and  Mtools  far  the  lords  and  latlyes  to  tit  on^  as  great  plank  forms  that  two  yeomei  oi  > 

*  Anatomie  of  Melancholy.  8th  edit,  folio,  p.  395 

f  **  Doctor  Merrie-man  ;  or  nothing  but  Mirth.  Written  by  S.  R.  At  London,  m^%mld^f 
1  Temple  Barre.**  1609.  4to.  p.  S4-Vide  RevtitnU,  vol.  iii.  p.  44S.  Samud  Rowlud  is  r--^l 
the  aotnor  of  this  lively  satire. 
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i  Ikeir  placet,  and  waynicot  slooles  io  bard,  that  since  great  breecbet  vere  layd 
in  fkaot  iodewr  to  ilu  oo." 

\  in  his  Travels,  gives  a  still  further  display  of  the  costly  costume  of 
I  apartments.    At  Windsor  Castle  he  tells  us  that  Her  Majesty  had 

ilDg-roomf  cieledand  wainscoted  witb  glass  ;'*  and  at  Hampton  Conrt  be  adds,  **  ber 
bapel  was  most  splendid,  quite  transparent,  bafing  its  window  of  chrystat.  We 
» two  chambers,  called  the  presence,  or  chambers  of  andience,  which  shone  with 
Id  and  silver,  and  silk  of  different  colours. — Here  is  besides  a  small  chapel  richly 
«itry,  where  the  Queen  performs  her  devotions.  In  her  bed-chamber  the  bed  was 
very  costly  cover  lids  of  silk:— >in  one  chamber  were  several  eicesslvely  rich 
lich  are  hung  up  when  the  queen  gives  audience  to  foreign  ambassadors ;  there  were 
isblons  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver ;  many  counterpanes  and  coverlids  of  beds 
line :  in  short,  all  the  walls  of  the  palace  shine  with  gold  and  silver.  Here  is  besides 
net  called  Paradise,  where  besides  that  every  thing  gllUers  so  with  silver,  gold  and 
lazzle  ones  eyes,  there  Is  a  musical  instrument  made  all  of  glass,  eicept  the  strings."* 

lation  of  the  nobility  left  them  little  behind  their  Queen  in  ornamental 
r  this  kind ;  and  the  picture  which  Shakspeare  has  drawn  of  Imogen's 
Cymbeline,  may  be  quoted  as  an  apposite  instance,  for  he  ever  im- 
Mtume  of  his  native  island  to  that  of  every  other  country : — 

**  Her  bed-chamber  was  hanged 
With  tapestry  of  silk  and  silver ;  the  story 
Proud  Cleopatra,  when  she  met  her  Roman— 

A  piece  of  work 

So  bravely  done,  so  rich,  that  it  did  strive 
In  workmanship,  and  value. 

The  chimney-piece, 

Chaste  Dian  bathing.— 

The  roof  o'  the  chamber 

With  golden  cherubins  is  fretted  :  Her  andirons 

(I  had  forgot  them)  were  two  winking  Cupids 

Of  silver,  each  on  one  foot  standing.**  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

ketch  we  can  add  a  few  features  from  a  little  work  entitled  '*  The  Hii^ 
does,"  anno  1576,  where  the  house  of  the  opulent  man  is  thus  de- 

nbers,  parloures,  and  other  such  romes,  hanged  wyth  clothe  of  tyssue,  arrace,  and 
pbordes  heades  set  oute  and  adorned  after  the  richest,  costlieste,  and  most  gloryous 
one  cuppe  cocke  height  upon  an  other,  beside  the  greats  basen  and  ewer  both  of 
Me;  filled  at  convenient  tymes  with  sweete  and  pleasaunt  waters,  wherewith  my 
I  nay  be  washed,  my  heade  recreated,  and  my  nose  refreshed,  etc."  f 

BBvinius  Lemnius,  a  celebrated  physician  and  divine  of  Zealand,  visited 
(ring  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  he  was  delighted  with  the  houses  and  fur- 
e  middle  classes  : — 

la  cleanlloesa,'*  says  he.  ''the  eiqolslte  finenesse,  the  pleasannte  and  dellghlfhll 
f«ry  point  for  household,  wonderfully  rcjoyced  mee ;  their  chambers  and  parlours, 
with  sweet  hert>cs,  refreshed  mee ;  their  nosegayes  flnelye  entermingled  wyth  sondry 
(Male  floares,  in  their  bed-cbambers  and  privie  roomes,  with  comfortable  smell 
p,  aodentierlye  delighted  all  my  sences."  % 

general  descriptions,  we  shall  subjoin  some  further  remarks  on  a  few  of 
I  which  they  contain ;  minutis  which  will  render  us  more  familiarly 
with  the  domestic  arrangements  of  our  forefathers. 
tapestry,  representing  landscapes  and  figures,  formed  the  almost  uni- 

&l  for  rooms  below,  and  chambers  above.    When  first  introduced, 
to  the  bare  walls :  but  it  was  soon  found  necessary,  in  consequence 


1. 64—66.  t  Cemurm  Litermria,  vol  viii.  p.  19. 

^  ComplexioDS,  Itc.**    First  written  in  i  Atiat  by  Ijevine  Lenaie,  and  now  Eog- 

MMrtm.  taallSfo.  bll  1676. 
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of  the  damp  arising  from  the  brick-work,  to  suspend  it  on  wooden  framef,  fli 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  sides  of  the  room,  as  would  easily  admit  of  aaj  | 
aon  being  introduced  behind  it,  a  facility  which  soon  converted  these  vaoi 
into  common  hiding-places.  Thus  Shakspeare,  during  his  scenic  devekfM 
has  very  frequent  recourse  to  this  ex|)edient.  *'  I  will  ensconce  me  htihmi 
arras;***  ^*l  whipt  me  behind  the  arras,*' f  ''Look  thou  stand 
arras:'*  :|:  '*  Go  hide  thee  behind  the  arras  :"  §  ''  Behind  the  arras  I'll 
myself,"  **  etc.,  etc. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  Country,  mottoes  were  ofl^^n  placed  in  halls  aid  i 
vants'  chambers,  for  the  instruction  of  the  domestics;  a  custom  which  van 
adopted  on  tapestry  for  the  improvement  of  their  superiors,  and  to  wfakh  SI 
spearc  refers  in  his  Rape  of  Lucrcce, 

**  Who  fean  a  sentence,  or  an  old  man^s  saw/ 
Shall  hy  a  painted  cloth  be  kept  in  awe  ;*" 

and  is  further  confirmed  by  Dr.  Bullcyne,  who  in,  in  one  of  his  produrtioof,  * 
—  *'  This  is  a  comelic  parlour, — and  faire  clothes,  with  pleasaunte  htik 
aboute  the  same,  with  many  wise  sayings  painted  upon  them.*' 

What  these  wise  sayings  were,  we  are  taught  by  the  following  eitraci  M 
publication  of  1601 :  — 

"  Read  what  is  written  on  the  painted  cloth  : 
Do  no  man  wrong ;  be  good  unto  the  poor ; 
Beware  the  mouse,  the  maggot  and  the  moth, 
And  ever  have  an  eye  unto  the  door ; 
Trust  not  a  fool,  a  villain,  nor  a  whore ; 
Go  neat,  not  gay,  and  spend  but  as  you  spare ; 
And  turn  the  colt  to  pasture  with  the  mare ;  &c.**  -}  f  , 

proverbial  wisdom,  which  Orlando,  in  As  You  Like  It,  designates  by  tlie 
•'  right  painted  cloth."    Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

That  *'  the  arras  figures,"  though  in  general  coarsely  executed,  had  4 
impressed  the  mind  of  Shakspeare,  and  furnished  him  with  no  small  |^n^« 
iniagery  and  allusion,  has  btn^n  very  satisfactorily  established  by  Mr.  Wlriiff 
remarks,  that  their  '*  eflects  may  be  perpetually  traced  by  the  ob»enin.'  nir. 
even  '*  when  the  poet  himst^lf  is  totally  unconscious  of  this  predominaUn: 
fluence." 

The  manner  of  illuminating  the  halls  and  banquelting  ri>oms  of  tlie  riivjKt 
period,  was  truly  classical.    We  And  that  Uomor  describing  the  paUn*  i^' 
cinous,  says  — 

**  Youths  forged  of  gold,  at  every  table  there, 
8tood  holding  flaming  torches ;  ** 

and  Lucretius,  speaking  of  the  Dome  of  the  opulent,  describes  its  malU  «iA 

**  A  thousand  lamps  irradiate,  propt  sublime 
By  frolic  forms  of  youths  in  massy  gold. 

Flinging  their  splendours  o'er  the  midnight  feait.'* 


Similar  to  these  were  tj^e 


"  filed  candlesticks, 


With  torch-sUves  in  their  hands,**  Henrp  T.  act  iv.  «.  1 

of  our  ancestors,  which  generally  represented  a  man  in  armour  with  H 
•itondedf  in  which  were  placed  the  sockets  for  the  lights ;  and  we  m 

^WiMl«ir,aAtiii.sc.  3.  +  Much  Ado  about  NocHm.  act  L  k  1 

'-  o^l.  i  Henry  IV.   Put  1.  act  iL  «.  4. 

I  liat  a  kind  of  Iriendlj  soippinf  ,**  St o. 
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V  splendid  these  might  be  rendered  by  the  arts  of  the  goldsmith 

se  antique  candelabras  were  not  adopted,  living  candleholders  sup- 
ace,  and  were,  indeed,  always  present,  when  a  central  or  perambu- 
ras  required :   *'  Give  me  a  torch,"  says  Romeo, 

**  I'll  be  a  candle-holder  and  look  on.**  Act  i.  sc.  4. 

*D-pensioners  of  Queen  Elizabeth  usually  held  her  torches;  and  Shak- 
ents  Henry  the  Eighth  going  to  Wolsey  s  palace,  preceded  by  sixteen 
•  At  great  entertainments,  beside  candelabras  Oxed  against  the  sides 
torch-bearers  stood  by  the  tables,  supplying  the  light  which  we  now 
chandeliers. 

Iits,  which  were  divided  into  equal  portions  by  marks,  each  of  which 
ed  time,  were  common  in  the  bed-chambers  of  the  wealthy;  they  are 
I  Tomkis*s  Albumazar,  1614,  where  Sulpitia  says,  *'  Why  should  I 
ht  like  a  watching-candlc? 

chamberwas  furnished  with  two  beds,  a  standing-bed  and  a  truckle- 
ormer  slept  the  master,  and  in  the  latter  his  page.  The  Host,  in  Merry 
[ndsor,  directing  Simple  where  to  find  Sir  John  FalstafT,  says,  — 
chamber,  his  house,  his  castle,  his  standing-bed,  and  truckle-bed  ;*'  and 
tliddleton  further  illustrate  the  custom,  when  the  first,  alluding  to  a 
}  is  '*  so  dear  to  his  Lordship,  as  for  the  excellency  of  his  fooling  to  be 
[i  to  ride  in  coach  with  him,  and  to  lie  at  his  very  feet  on  a  truckle-bed  ;*' 
id,  addressing  a  similar  personage,  exclaims,  —  '^  Well,  go  thy  ways, 
a  breasted  page  as  ever  lay  at  his  master's  feet  in  a  truckle-bed."  It 
J  that  the  standing-bed  had  frequently  on  it  a  counterpoint,  or  coun- 
rich  and  costly  as,  according  to  Stowe,  to  be  worth  sometimes  a 
rks.  This  piece  of  luxury  forms  one  of  Gremio*s  articles,  when  enu- 
i  furniture  of  his  city-house,  a  catalogue  which  throws  much  curious 
jr  present  subject :  — 


'*  My  house  within  the  city. 


Is  richly  fiirnished  with  plate  and  gold ; 

Basons  and  ewers,  to  lave  her  dainty  hands ; 

My  hangings  all  ofT>Tian  tapestry: 

In  it»ory  coffer§  I  have  stufled  my  crowns ; 

In  cyprtBB  cheat b  ny  arras,  counter  poini§, 

CosUy  apparel,  tents,  and  canopies, 

Fine  linen,  Turkey  cuskion»  bussed  with  pearl. 

Valence  of  Ventre  gold  in  needle-work. 

Pewter  and  brass,  mud  all  Uiings  that  belong 

To  house,  or  housekeeping."  Taming  of  the  Skrnot  act  ii.  ac.  1 . 

uring  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  considered  as  a  very  costly  mate- 
the commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  had  been  so  rare,  as  to  be 
year,  even  for  the  use  of  noblemen's  houses, 
coffers,  and  cypress  chests,  mentioned  in  Gremio*s  list,  were  esteemed, 
if  highly  ornamental  pieces  of  furniture  for  apartments  designed  for 
I  of  visitors.  **  I  have  seen,"  relates  Mr.  Steevens,  '*  more  than  one 
old  as  the  time  of  our  poet.  They  were  richly  ornamented  on  the  tops 
thacroll-work,  emblematical  devices,  etc.  and  were  elevated  on  feet." 
ktm  an  allusion  to  this  custom  in  Twelfth  Night,  where  he  speaks  of 

**  Bm^  Imiiks,  o*er  flourished  by  the  Deril.'*  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

•  in  these  apartments,  and  in  the  halls  of  the  nobility,  were  so  con- 
up;  being  flat  leaves,  united  by  hinges,  and  resting  on  tressels, 
a  tmall  compass.    Thus  Capulet,  wanting  room  for  the  dancers 
tooot 
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**  A  hall !  a  hall !  give  room,  and  foot  it,  girli. 
More  light,  ye  knaves  ;  and  turn  the  tablet  ap."         Ad  i.  K.  &. 

Whon  dinner  or  supper  was  served  up,  these  tables  were  covered  with  car 
hence  Gremio  exclaims,  *^  Where's  the  cook?  Is  supper  ready?  —  Be  Idea 
laidr* 

Pictures  constituted  a  frequent  decoration  in  the  rooms  of  the  wealthy; 
there  arc  numerous  instances  to  prove  that  those  which  were  estimated  as  i 
ble,  were  protected  by  curtains.  Olivia,  addressing  Viola  in  Twelflh  KigU, 
— '^  We  will  draw  the  curtain,  and  shew  you  the  picture;**  the  saoie  ia 
occurs  in  Troilus  and  Cressida,  where  Pandarus,  unveiling  Cressida,  luna 
the  same  words  :  '*  Come  draw  this  curtain,  and  let  us  see  your  picture.*" 
passage,  however,  which  Mr.  Doure  has  quoted  in  illustration  of  this  subje 
it  decides  the  point,  will  supersede  all  further  reference:—*^  In  Deloney's* 
sant  history  of  Jack  of  Newbery,*  printed  before  1507,  it  is  recorded,**  I 
marks,  **  that  *  in  a  faire  large  parlour  which  was  wainscotted  round  about,* 
of  Newbery  had  fifteene  faire  pictures  hanging,  which  were  covered  with 
taines  of  greene  silke,  fringed  with  gold,  which  he  would  oflen  shew  I 
friends." 

The  practice  of  strewing  floors  with  rushes  was  general  before  the  introdi 
of  carpets  for  this  purpose,  and  the  first  mansions  in  the  kingdom  eouU  boi 
nothing  superior  in  this  respect.  Shakspeare  has  many  lines  in  referpoce  ft 
custom;  Glendower,  for  instance,  interpreting  Lady  Mortimers  addrns  li 
husband,  says, 

"  She  bids  you 

Upon  the  wanton  rutheM  lay  you  down.**        K.  Hemrf  /T.  act  ia  K 

Again  lachimo,  rising  from  the  trunk  in  Imogen's  chamber,  exclaims :  — 


4« 


Our  Tarquin  thus 


Did  softly  preu  the  ruthtt^  ere  he  wakf  n*d 

The  chastity  he  wounded ;"  Cifmbtlint^  act  ii.  ic.  t 

and  lastly,  Romeo  calls  out 

*  A  torch  Tor  me :  let  wantons  light  of  heart. 
Tickle  the  senseless  runkea  W\i\k  their  heels.**  Act  i.  tr.  4 

Similar  allusions  abound  in  our  old  dramatic  poets,  one  of  which  «e  «hdi 
for  the  singularity  of  its  comparison  :  **  All  the  ladies  and  gallants/'  say*Jtf«l 
in  his  *  Cynthia's  Revels*  *'Jyc  languishing  upon  the  rushes,  like  so  manypoflt 
cattle  i*  the  midst  of  har\est."  Act  ii.  sc.  5. 

The  utility  of  the  rush,  and  the  species  ii«mI  for  this  purpose,  will  W  illu** 
by  the  following  passages:  — **  Rushes  that  grow  upon  dry  ground***.'"  ■**«• 
Dr.  Bull(*yne,  **  1m?  good  to  strew  in  hallos,  chambers,  and  gallerif*.  towalkfj 
defending  ap|)an>ll,  as  traynes  of  gownes  and  kertles  from  dust  ;*'  *  and  Mi 
tolls  us  of  windowes  spread  with  hoarbs,  the  cliimney  drest  up  «ilh  fi* 
boughs,  and  the  floore  strewed  with  bulrushes.**  -^  . 

Of  the  hospitality  of  the  English,  and  of  the  style  of  eating  and  drinking*" 
upper  ranks  of  society,  Harrison  has  given  us  the  following  curiou>,  tbcochf 
neral,  detail. 

"1q  Dumber  of  dishes  and  change  of  meal."  be  remarks,  "  the  nobtlhie  of  EafUai  M 
fookaa  are  for  the  most  part  musicall  hoa<leii  Frenchmen  and  slransers^  doo  moM  etriii* 
there  li  no  dale  in  maner  that  |»asieth  over  their  heads,  wherein  they  have  not  onelie  bnfc.^ 
veale,  lambc,  kid,  porke,  conie,  capon,  pig,  or  so  manie  of  these  as  the  aeasoo  ;rrhlctfe :  1^' 

•  Buhrarke  of  Dpfeiiec.  IB79,  fol  21.  ^ 

t  BcbMB  of  I^nndoii.  1613.  tig.  B  4  —We  may  add,  a1«o,  to  thi«  eoamrtvlMM,  ihr  |iai«l  ■ 
lufB  airmffB,  or  boking-gUNWs.  ^h>  llraUner  tclU  ua  that  be  was  shewa*  "*  at  tka  bowtrfUa 


<M&r,  a  moat  pcrfcct  Inokinc-glan,  omaaiiented  with  gold,  prarU,  tflTcr,  mui  vdfcli  V^ 
'  at  W  «ciM  da  i^ii.^'-.Tta.ivU.  V. » 
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ne  portion  oflliercdor  fallow  ddere,  beside  great  Tarietie  offigh  and  wild  foule,  and  thereto 
idrie  other  delicates  wherein  the  sweet  hand  or  the  seafaring  Porllngale  is  not  wanting  :  so  that 
a  man  to  dine  with  one  of  them,  and  to  tast  of  everie  dish  that  standetb  before  blm  (which  few 
i  to  doo«  but  ech  one  feedeth  upon  that  meat  him  best  lilietb  for  the  time,  the  beginning  of 
dish  notwithstanding  being  reserved  unto  the  greatest  personage  that  silteth  at  the  table,  to 
il  is  drawen  up  still  by  the  waiters  as  order  requirelh,  and  from  whence  it  descendetb 
even  to  the  lower  end,  whereby  each  one  may  tast  thereoQ  is  rather  (o  yield  unto  a  conspi- 
ie  with  «  greate  deale  of  meat  for  the  sp^edie  suppression  of  nalurall  health,  then  the  use  of  a 
rie  meane  to  satlsfie  himselfe  with  a  competent  repast,  to  susleine  his  bodie  withall.— 
chiefe  part  liliewise  of  their  dailie  provision  is  brought  in  before  them  (comroonlie  in 
par  weMelt,  if  they  l>e  of  ihe  degree  of  barons,  bishops  and  upwards)  and  placed  on  their  tables, 
MPeof  when  they  have  taiien  what  it  pleaseth  them,  the  rest  is  reserved,  and  afterward  sent 
Wmm  to  tbeir  serving  men  and  waiters,  who  fded  thereon  in  liite  sort  with  convenient  moderation, 
sir  reversion  also  being  tiestowed  upon  the  poore,  which  lie  readie  at  their  gates  in  great 
to  receive  the  same.  This  is  spolien  of  the  principall  tables  whereat  the  nobleman,  his 
and  guestes  are  accustomed  to  sit,  iieside  which  they  have  a  certeine  ordinarie  allowance 
ppointed  for  their  hals,  where  the  chiefe  officers  and  household  servants  (for  all  are  not 
milled  by  custome  to  waite  upon  their  master)  and  with  them  such  inferiour  guestes  doo  feed 
not  of  calling  to  associat  the  noble  man  himselfe  (so  that  besides  those  afore  mentioned, 
are  called  to  Ihe  principall  table,  there  are  commonlle  fortie  or  three-score  persons  fed  in 
hals),  to  the  great  reliefe  of  such  poore  sutors  and  strangers  also  as  oft  be  partaliers  thereof 
li  otherwise  lilie  to  dine  hardlie.  As  for  drinlie  it  is  usuallie  filled  in  pots,  gobblels,  jugs,  hols 
Mrer  in  noble  mens  houses,  also  in  fine  Venice  glasses  of  all  formes,  and  for  want  of  these 
iivhere  in  pots  of  earth  of  sundrie  colours  and  moulds  (whereof  manie  are  garnished  with 
Iter)  or  at  the  leastwise  in  pewter,  all  which  notwithslanding  are  seldome  set  on  the  table,  but 
Kh  one  as  necessilie  urgeth,  calleth  for  a  cup  of  such  drinke  as  him  listeth  to  have:  so  that 
iken  he  hath  tasled  of  it  be  delivered  the  cup  againe  to  some  one  of  the  standers  by,  who  making 
tdeane  by  pouring  out  the  drinke  that  remainelh,  restoreth  it  to  the  cupbord  from  whence  he 
iUhed  the  same.  By  this  devise, — much  idle  tippling  is  further  more  cut  off,  for  if  the  fiill  pots 
ftaokl  continuallie  stand  at  the  elbow  or  neere  the  trencher,  diverse  would  alwaies  be  dealing 
tliem,  whereas  now  they  drinke  seldome  and  onelie  when  necessilie  urgelh,  and  so  avoid 
note  of  great  drinking,  or  often  troubling  of  the  servitors  with  filling  of  their  bols.  Never* 
in  the  nol>le  men's  hals,  this  order  is  not  used,  neither  in  anie  mans  house  commonlie 
the  degree  of  a  knight  or  esquire  of  great  revenues.  It  is  a  world  to  s6e  in  these  our  daies, 
^Wrein  gold  and  silver  most  aboundeth,  how  liiat  our  gentilitie  as  lolhing  those  meltals  (bicause 
^^  plentie)  do  now  generallie  choose  rather  the  Venice  glasses  both  for  our  wine  and  b^re, 
^  anie  of  those  mettals  or  stone  wherein  before  time  we  have  Ix^ene  accustomed  to  drinlie,  but 
■i^  b  the  nature  of  man  generallie  that  it  most  covelelh  things  difficult  to  be  atteined ;  and  such 
K  Ike  estimation  of  this  stuffe,  that  manie  become  rich  onelie  with  their  new  trade  unto  Murana 
MwDe  neere  to  Venice  situat  on  the  Adriatike  sea)  from  whence  the  verie  best  are  dailie  to  l>e 
P^and  such  u  for  beaulie  doo  well  neare  match  the  chrislall  or  the  ancient  Murrhina  vasa, 
^ctfofnow  no  man  hath  knowledge.  And  as  this  is  seene  in  the  gentilitie,  so  in  the  wealthic 
^^nnaltie  the  like  desire  of  glasse  is  not  neglected."    Vol.  1.  p.  S80. 

To  this  interesting  sketch  a  few  particulars  shall  be  added  in  order  to  rendiT 
^  pictarc  more  complete ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  we  shall  give  an  account, 
Nft  an  eve^witness,  of  the  ceremonies  accompanying  the  dinner-table  of  Eliza- 
th.  **  While  the  Queen  was  still  at  prayers,*'  relates  Hentzner,  **  we  saw 
^  table  set  out  with  the  following  solemnity  : 

*'  A  gentleman  entered  the  room  bearing  a  rod,  and  along  with  him  another  who  had  a  table- 
%,  wbidi,  alter  they  had  both  kneeled  three  times  with  the  utmost  veneraUon,  he  spread  upon 
fe  table,  and  after  kneeling  again,  they  both  retired.  Then  came  two  others,  one  with  Ihe  rod 
Hb,  Ibe  other  with  a  salt-seller,  a  plate  and  bread ;  when  they  had  kneeled,  as  the  others  had 
fee*  and  placed  what  was  brought  upon  the  table,  they  too  retired  with  the  same  ceremonies 
rfbnoed  by  the  first.  At  last  came  an  unmarried  Lady  (we  were  told  she  was  a  countess)  and 
Bg  with  her  a  married  one,  bearing  a  tasting  knife  ;  the  former  was  dressed  in  white  silk,  who, 
CB  •he  had  prostrated  herself  three  times  in  the  most  graceful  manner,  approached  the  table, 
i  rvhlMd  the  plates  with  bread  and  salt,  with  as  much  awe,  as  if  the  queen  had  been  present : 
Hi  ihey  had  waited  there  a  little  while,  the  yeomen  of  the  guards  entered,  t>areheaded,  clothed 
icarfet,  with  a  golden  rose  upon  their  b.H*ks,  bringing  in  at  each  turn  a  course  of  twenty-four 
served  in  plate,  most  of  it  gilt ;  these  dishes  were  received  by  a  gentleman  in  Ibe  same 
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order  ihey  were  brought,  and  placed  upon  the  table,  while  the  lady-taiter  gave  lo  Mck  if  te 
puard  a  mouthful  to  eat,  of  the  particular  dish  he  had  brought  for  fear  of  any  poiaos.  Jkf^ 
the  time  that  this  guard,  which  consists  of  the  tallest  and  stoutest  men  iMt  cao  be  fooi  ia  d 
England,  being  carefully  selected  for  this  service,  were  bringing  dinner,  IwcIyc  tiuaipeli  aii  Mi 
kettle-drums  made  the  hall  ring  for  half  an  hour  together.  At  the  end  of  all  llila  MfcaaaWa 
number  of  unmarried  ladies  appeared,  who,  with  particular  solemnity,  lifted  the  seat  if  Ai 
table,  and  conveyed  it  into  the  qucen*s  inner  and  more  private  chamber,  wbere,  after  «ht  III 
chosen  for  herself,  the  rest  goes  to  the  ladies  of  the  court.  The  queen  dlDes  and  aqpa  aiaie  «tt 
very  few  attendants."     P.  36,  37. 

The  strict  regularity  and  temperance  which  prevailed  in  the  court  of  EliiibHfci 
were  by  no  means  characteristic  of  that  of  her  successor,  who,  in  bis  eoimiri 
moments,  too  often  grossly  transgressed  the  bounds  of  sobriety.  When  CM^ 
tian  IV.,  King  of  Denmark,  visited  England  in  July,  1606,  the  carouMis  al  Ik 
palace  were  carried  to  a  most  extravagant  height,  and  thoir  influence  on  Ik 
higher  ranks  was  such,  that  ''our  good  English  nobles,**  remarks  Harrinttai, 
**  whom  I  never  could  get  to  taste  good  liquor,  now  follow  the  fashion,  and  walbw 
in  beastly  delights.  The  ladies  abandon  their  sobriety,  and  arc  seen  lo  roll  iM 
in  intoxication  ;'*  accusations  which  he  fully  substantiates  whilst  relating  tbeU* 
lowing  most  ludicrous  scene: — 

*'  One  day,'*  says  he,  "a  great  feast  was  held,  and,  after  dinner,  the  representatioo ofSflkaa 
his  Temple,  and  the  coming  of  the  Queen  of  Shcba  was  made,  or  (as  1  may  belter  say;  was  Mia 
to  have  been  made,  before  their  Mitjcslies,  by  device  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  and  ocbers.— Id, 
alas !  as  all  earthly  thinges  do  fail  to  poor  mortals  in  enjoyment,  so  did  prove  our  prrsmaai 
hereof.     The  Lady  who  did  play  the  Qucen*s  part,  did  carry  most  precious  gins  lo  hoik  M 
Majesties ;  but,  forgetting  the  steppes  arising  to  the  canopy,  overset  her  caskets  iolo  bb  DmI* 
Majesties  lap,  and  fell  al  his  feel,  tho  1  rather  thioii  il  was  in  his  face.     Much  was  the  borryai 
confusion  ;  cloths  and  napkins  were  al  hand,   to  make  all  clean.     His  Majesty  tbeo  got  vpmi 
would  dance  with  the  Queen  of  Sheba  ;  but  he  fell  do^n  and  humbled  himself  tiefore  ber.  td 
was  carried  to  an  inner  chamber  and  laid  on  a  bed  of  state  ;  which  was  not  a  litUe  drfiied  «A 
the  presents  of  the  Queen  which  had  been  bestowed  on  his  garments;  sucb  as  wiii«,  creas,jri|. 
I)everage,  cakes,  spices,  and  other  good  matters.     The  entertainment  and  sbow  weal  fbrvi^ 
and  most  of  the  presenters  went  backward,  or  fell  down ;  wine  did  so  occupy  ibeir  upper  cbaabai 
Now  did  appear,  in  rich  dress,  Hope,  Faith,  and  ('harity  :   Hope  did  assay  to  speak,  bu  «iat 
rendered  her  endeavours  so  feeble  that  she  withdrew,   and  hoped  the  King  would  eicuKfea 
lirevity  :  Faith  was  then  all  alone,  for  1  am  certain  she  was  not  Joyned  with  good  works,  aaiiA 
the  court  in  a  staggering  condition  :   Charity  came  to  the  king's  feet,  and  seemed  lo  comAi 
multitude  of  sins  her  sisters  had  committed ;   in  some  sorte  she  made  obeysance  and  kroi^ 
pirtes,  but  said  she  would  return  home  again,  as  there  was  no  gift  which  heaven  bad  net  aimll 
given  his  Majesty.     She  then  returned  to  Hope  and  Faith,  who  were  both  sick  and  special  h 
the  lower  hall.     Neil  came  Victory,  in  bright  armour,  and  presented  a  rich  sword  lo  IW 
who  did  not  accept  il,  but  put  it  by  with  his  hand ;  and  by  a  strange  medley  of  verst6raiM 
endeavour  to  make  suit  to  the  King.     But  Victory  did  not  triumph  long  ;  for,  after  murk 
able  utterance,  she  was  led  away  like  a  silly  captive,  and  laid  to  sleep  in  the  outer  stepi  ^  *i 
anti-chamber.     Now  did  Peace  make  entry,  and  strive  to  gel  foremoste  to  the  King  ;  but  I  inn 
to  tell  how  great  wrath  she  did  discover  unto  those  of  her  attendants ;  and  much  cooirary  i*ka 
semblance,  most  rudely  made  war  with  her  olive  branch,  and  laid  on  the  pates  of  those  «k»  tffl 
oppose  her  coming."    The  facetious  Knight  concludes  his  story  by  declaring  that  "  in  oar  Qatvrt 
(lays — 1  neer  did  see  sucb  lack  of  good  order,  discretion,  and  sobriety,  as  1  have  now  dnw.'* 

We  have  already  mentioned  in  Part  the  First,  Chapter  tlie  Fifth  of  this  ««tk. 
that  the  usual  hour  of  dinner,  among  tlie  upper  classes,  was  Heven  o'clock  iitkf 
forenoon  ;  and  though  Harrison,  in  tho  passage  which  we  last  «|uoto<l  fmm  \dm» 
describes  the  provisions  as  often  brought  to  the  tables  of  the  nobility  ft^ned  « 
silver,  yet  wooden  trenchers  for  plates  were  still  frequently  to  In?  found  at  tk 
most  sumptuous  tables ;  thus  Harrington  in  1592,  gi\ing  directions  to  hi<  M*naitk 
orders,  *'  that  no  man  waile  at  tho  tabic  without  a  trencher  in  his  lund«  victfi 
it  be  upon  good  cause,  on  pain  of  M.'f 

♦  N««B»  Auliquw.  tol.  i  p.  SIQ^S&I  t  l^fd  p.  106. 
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To  the  ftUvery  gilt  plate,  and  cut  glass  of  Harrison,  may  be  added  the  use  of 
china,  an  article  of  luxury  to  i^hich  the  Clown  in  Measure  for  Measure  thus  al- 
ludes : — **  Your  honours  have  seen  such  dishes  ;  they  are  not  china  dishes, 
fcul  very  good  dishes."  Act.  ii.  sc.  1.  A  considerable  quantity  of  china  or  porce- 
Md  had  been  brought  into  this  country,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  part 
af  the  cargo  of  some  captured  Spanish  carracks.  It  appears,  also,  that  carpet- 
clolh  for  tables  was,  towards  the  close  of  our  period,  dismissed  for  table  linen, 
aad  that  of  a  quality  so  Gne,  that  Mrs.  Otter,  in  Ben  Jonson*s  ^*  Silent  Woman," 
which  was  first  acted  in  1609,  laments  having  *'  stained  a  damask  table-cloth, 
coat  me  eighteen  pound."    Act.  iii.  sc.  2. 

With  all  these  luxuries,  the  reader  will  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  forks  were 
sot  introduced  into  this  country  before  1611.  Knives  had  been  in  general  use 
aince  the  year  1563,  but  for  the  former  the  fingers  had  been  the  sole  substitute. 
Tlie  honour  of  this  cleanly  fashion,  must  be  given  to  that  singular  traveller 
Thomas  Coryat,  who  in  his  *' Crudities"  informs  us,  that  he  found  forks  common 
ia  Italy. 

**  HereapoD/*  uyshe,  '*  1  myscir  though l  good  to  imitate  the  Italian  fashion,  hy  ihh  forked 
of  meale,  not  only  while  I  was  in  Italy,  but  also  in  Germany,  and  onentimes  in  England 
/came  home;  being  once  quipped  for  that  frequent  using  of  myforke,  by  a certaine learned 
itleman,  a  familiar  friend  of  mine,  one  M.  Laurence  Whitalcer,  who  in  his  merry  humour 
ool  to  call  me  at  table  Furrifer,  only  for  using  a  forke  at  feeding,   but  for  no  other 


■■« 


The  utility  of  the  practice  was  soon  acknowledged,  for  we  find  Jonson,  in  1614, 
ing  of  their  adoption  in  his  **  Devil  Is  An  Ass,"  where  Meercraft,  having 
Ktioned  his  **  project  of  the  forks,"   Sledge  exclaims — 

"*  FotVs  ?  what  be  they  ? 
Bteer.     The  laudable  use  otforts^ 

Brought  into  cuAtom  here,  as  they  are  in  Italy, 

To  th'  sparing  o*  napkins.'^  Act  v.  sc.  4. 

To  the  articles  of  provision  enumerated  by  Harrison,  we  may  add,  that  the 
Ifead  of  this  period  was  of  many  various  kinds,  and  sometimes  peculiarly  fine, 
that  made  at  York. 


*'Bred."  lays  a  physician  who  wrote  in  1572,  '*of  divers  graines,  of  divers  formes,  in  divers 
be  used: — some  in  forme  of  mancbel,  used  of  the  gentility  :  some  of  greate  loves,  as  is 
I  among  yeomanry,  some  belweene  both,  as  with  the  franltlings  :  some  in  forme  of  cakes,  as 
reddings  :  some  rondea  of  hogs,  as  at  upsillings  :  some  sininels,  cracknels,  and  bnns,  as  in 
Lent :  fome  in  brode  cakes,  as  the  oten  cakes  in  Kendall  on  yrons :  some  on  slate  stones  as  in 
liye  pdte :  some  in  frying  pans  as  in  I)arh)shyre  :  some  betwene  yrons  as  wapons :  some  in 
cakes  as  bysket  for  the  ships.  But  these  and  all  other  the  mayne  bread  of  York  eicellelh, 
te  UmI  U  U  of  Ibe  finest  floureoflhe  wheat  well  tempered,  best  baked,  a  patterne  of  all  others 
tta  flncste."  ^ 

Dinners  had  attained  a  degree  of  epicurism  which  rival  those  of  the  present 
dij ;  three  courses,  of  which  the  second  consisted  of  game,  and  the  third  of  pas- 
try, creams,  and  confections,  together  with  a  dessert,  including  marchpane 
(a  cake  composed  of  filberts,  almonds,  pistacho-nuts,  pinc-kornels,  sugar  of  roses, 
and  flour),  marmalades,  pomegranates,  oranges,  citrons,  apples,  pears,  raisins, 
dateSy  nuts,  grapes,  etc.  etc.,  were  common  in  the  houses  of  the  opulent,  nor 
was  any  expense  spared  in  procuring  the  most  luxurious  dainties.  *' Who  will 
not  admire,**  remarks  an  Essayist  of  this  age,  ''our  nice  dames  of  London,  who 
■mat  have  cherries  at  twenty  shillings  a  pound,  and  pescods  at  five  shillings  a 
]iecke,  huske  without  pease?  Yong  rabbettes  of  a  spanne,  and  chickens  of  an 

ith  r  t 

•  •*  Th«  benefit  of  the  auncient  Bathefl  of  BuckHtones,  which  cureth  most  greevous  sickneasev,  nettT 
Minre  paMishnl !  compiled  hy  John  Jonen,  PluMtton.  At  the  King's  Mede  uigh  Darby.  Aanonlutift 
1574.  fcc."  hi.  I.— Vide  Censura  IJtrraria.  \ol.  x.  p.  "177. 

*-  Tho  Pn-^ioun  of  the  Miude  Hy  Th.  W.  (Thoma«  Wright^  London,  printed  by  V.  S.  for  W.  B. 
16l>l .  tinall  8to. 
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To  sucli  a  linght,  indeed,  had  sensuality  in  eating  arisen  among  the  courtim 
of  James  the  First,  that  Osborne,  in  his  **  Traditional  Memorials'*  on  thereifisi 
that  monarch,  informs  us, 


*'  Tbe  Earl  qf  CarlhU  was  one  of  the  quorum^  thai  brought  in  the  ▼aoilj  of 
heard  of  in  our  Torefalhers  time,  and  for  ought  1  have  read,  or  at  least  remeoibcr,  uapractinili 
the  most  luiurlous  tyrants.  The  manner  of  which  was,  to  have  a  board  covered  at  lie  M 
entrance  of  the  guests  with  dishes  as  high  as  a  tall  man  could  well  reach,  filled  wilk  Ike  cftriMi 
and  dearest  f  lands  sea  and  land  could  afford :  and  all  this  once  seen  and  baYlDg  feasied  llei|V 
of  the  invited,  was  in  a  manner  thrown  away,  and  fresh  set  on  the  same  height ;  having  ealy  th 
advantage  of  the  other,  that  it  was  hot.  1  cannot  forget  one  of  the  atteodaDlt  of  the  IL.  Ilitf  <• 
feast,  made  by  this  monster  in  excess,  eat  to  his  single  share  a  whole  pie  reckaaad  to  ayljii 
at  ten  pounds.**  * 


The  extravagance  and  excess  of  refection  with  regard  to  eatables,  most, 
ever,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  yield  to  those  which  accompanied  the  use,  or  rather  Hi 
abuse,  of  vinous  liquors.  The  propensity  of  the  English  of  his  times  to  draak* 
enness,  has  been  frequently  commented  on  by  Shakspeare;  lago,  in  refereorttoi 
drin king-catch  which  he  had  just  sung,  says,  *'I  learned  it  in  England,  whoe 
(indeed)  they  are  most  potent  in  potting ;  your  Dane,  your  German,  and  vm 
swag-bellied  Hollander, — Drink,  ho! — are  nothing  to  your  English. 

Cass.    Is  your  Englishman  so  expert  in  his  drinking? 

lago.  Why,  he  drinks  you,  with  facility,  your  Dane  dead  drunk ;  he  iweHi 
not  to  overthrow  your  Alinain;  he  gives  your  Hollander  a  vomit,  ere  the  ant 
pottle  can  be  filled  ;*'  (act  ii.  sc.  3.)  a  charge  which  seems  to  l>e  confirmed  bytki 
sober  testimony  of  Gascoigne. — ''The  Almaynes,"  he  observes,  **  with  their  sflub 
Rhenish  wine,  are  contented ;  but  we  must  have  March  beere,  double  befw; 
dagger  ale,  bracket,  etc.  Yea,  wine  itself  is  not  sufficient,  but  sugar,  lemoM, 
and  spices  must  be  drowned  thereinne!*'  Yet,  it  is  but  fair  to  subjoin,  u  a 
acknowledged  fact,  that  we  derived  this  viiiosiiy,  as  Heywood  terms  it,  from  tli 
Danes;  ''they,"  says  he,  ''have  made  a  profession  thereof  from  antiquity, nl 
are  the  first  upon  record  that  brought  their  wassel-bowles  and  elbowe-^ 
healthes  into  this  land." 

Of  the  consumption  of  wine  a  striking  estimate  may  be  formed,  from  part  rfi 
letter  addressed  by  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  to  the  Marquis  of  Winchester  aod  » 
Walter  Mildmay,  dated  January,  15G9: — 


"  It  may  please  you  to  understaund,"  says  His  Lordship,  **  that  whereas  I  have  had  a 
ordinary  allowaunce  of  wine,  amongs  other  noble  men,  for  expenses  in  my  howseho^.  ^* 
imposte  ;  The  charg's  daily  that  1  do  nowesusteyn,  and  have  done  all  this  yere  pasl,  well  I 
by  reason  of  the  Queue  or  Scotts,  are  so  greic  therein  as  I  am  compelled  to  lie  now  a  foler 
yow  that  ye  woll  please  to  have  a  Triendlie  considerac'on  unto  the  necessitie  or  my  large 
Trutjf  two  tonnet  in  a  monthe  have  not  hitherto  tiifficed  ordinaritjf.  ** 

'*  This  passage,"  observes  Mr.  I^dge,  "will  serve  lo  correct  a  Tulgar  error,  relaliafKilt 
consumption  of  wine  in  those  days,  which,  instead  of  t)eing  less,  appears  to  have  been,  at 
the  houses  of  the  great,  even  more  considerable  than  ibal  of  the  present  time.  The  §omi 
who  tell  us  that  Queen  Elizabeth's  iMaids  of  Honour  breakfasted  on  roast  beef,  generally 
wine  was  then  used  in  England  as  a  medicine,  for  that  it  was  sold  only  by  the  i^wikrrane§.  Thi 
latter  assertion,  though  founded  on  a  fact,  seems  to  ha\e  led  to  a  mistake  in  the  former;  kf^ 
word  Apothecary,  from  the  Greek  AtoSiIxn,  rrpoisitorium,  is  applicable  to  any  shopkerfcr  m 
warehouseman,  and  was  probably  once  used  in  that  general  sense."  f 

It  appears,  however,  from  Decker's  Tracts,  that  apothecaries,  in  the  modnu 
acceptation  of  the  word,  sold  both  ^ine  and  tobacco,  and  their  shops  foroM*d  t^ 
fashionable  lounge  of  the  day: — *'here  you  must  ob.MTve  to  know  in  what  rtair 
toimcco  is  in  town,  b<*tter  than  (he  merchants;  and  to  discourse  of  theapnCb^> 
caries  where  it  is  to  be  sold ;  and  to  be  able  to  speak  of  their  wines,  as  n»dity  » 

•  The  \Vi»rk»  of  Kraiici*  Onlvmi,  E>q.  8*o.  Oih  nlii.   p.  475. 
\  llluBlratkNM  of  Briti»li  lli»tory,  Kc,  vol.  ii.  p.  i>/. 
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hecary  himself  reading  the  barbarous  hand  of  a  doctor." '  "Some  lie  in 
.   to  note  what  apothecary's  shop   he   (the  gallant)    resorts  to  every 

ariety  of  wines  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare  has  not  since  been  exceeded,  or, 
even  equalled.  Harrison  mentions  fifty-six  French  wines,  and  thirty- 
iah,  Italian,  etc.,  to  which  must  be  added  several  home-made  wines,  such 
r^Sy  Clarey,  Braket,  etc.  etc.,  for  which  receipts  may  be  found  in  Arnold's 
e. 

g  the  foreign  wines  used  at  this  period,  none  have  attracted  so  much  notice, 
ich  controversy,  as  the  celebrated  beverage  of  Falstaflf,  Sack.  Whether 
a  dry  or  a  sweet  wine  has  been  left  undecided  by  the  commentators,  after 
aborate  and  contradictory  disquisition.  If  we  may  repose,  however,  on 
ority  of  Gervase  Markham's  ''English  Housewife,"  a  book  published  very 
after  the  death  of  Shakspeare,  and  probably  written  several  years  before 
it,  a  book  professing  to  contain  ''  the  opinions  of  the  greatest  Physicians,** 
ars  antecedent  to  the  Dedication  which  includes  this  assertion,  the  ques- 
it  be  considered  as  finally  settled.  This  author,  in  his  fourth  chapter, 
•*The  ordering,  preserving,  and  helping  of  all  sorts  of  Wines,  and  first 
loice  of  sweet  Wines,"  opens  the  subject  by  declaring,  that  he  had  de- 
i  knowledge  on  wines  from  a  vintner  ''protest  skilful  in  the  trade,**  and 
immediately  proceeds,  addressing  the  housewife,  "  to  speak  first  of  the 
of  iufeet  wines;  "  she  must,"  says  he,  "be  careftill  that  the  Malmseys  be 
s,  pleasant,  well  hewed  and  fine:  that  Bastard  be  fat,  and  strong,  if  it  be 
it  skils  not:  for  the  tawny  Bastards  be  always  the  sweetest.  Muscadine 
great,  pleasant  and  strong  with  a  sweet  scent,  and  with  Amber  colour. 
t  be  Seres  (as  it  should  be]  you  shall  know  it  by  the  mark  of  a  cork  burned 
ide  of  the  bung,  and  they  be  ever  full  gage,  and  so  are  other  Sacks,  and 
5r  they  lye,  the  better  they  be."  ^ 

this  passage  we  learn  three  circumstances  relative  to  Sack:  Istly,  that 
I  a  sweet  wine ;  '2dly,  that  Seres,  or  Xeres,  Sack,  or  what  Shakspeare, 
calls  "a  good  sherris-sack,"  a  wine  manufactured  at  Xeres  in  Spain,  was 
esteemed  of  its  kind;  and,  3dly,  that  other  Sacks  were  in  use  in  this 
Still  further  light  is  thrown  upon  this  topic  in  a  subsequent  page,  where 
>ld,  when  enumerating  the  sweet  wines  in  contradistinction  to  those  of  a 
lie,  that  Sacks  are  of  three  species — "  Your  best  Sacks  are  of  Seres  in 
xir  smaller  of  Galicia  and  Portugall,  your  strong  Sacks  are  of  the  Islands 
inaries,  and  of  Malligo."§|  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  inferred,  that,  though 
Sacks  were  sweet,  the  sweetest,  as  well  as  tlie  strongest,  were  the  Canary 
iga ;  next  to  these  in  saccharine  impregnation,  and  best  in  flavour,  the 
md  lastly,  the  weakest  and  least  sweet,  were  the  Galicia  and  Portugal, 
mclusion  we  consequently  draw  f^om  these  premises  is,  that  the  Sherris- 
FalstalT  was  Spanish  Xeres,  a  wine  not  dry,  like  our  modern  Sherry, 
t,  and  though  not  so  strong  or  so  sweet  as  the  Sacks  brought  from  Canary 
Iga,  superior  in  flavour  to  both. 

r  be  objected  to  this  deduction,  that  if  Sherris-Sack  were  a  sweet  wine, 
not  have  been  necessary  to  add  sugar  to  it,  an  article  which  Sir  John  ever 
with  his  favourite  potation.  This  will  not  prove  valid,  however,  when 
ect  that,  in  the  first  place,  Xeres  was  not  the  sweetest  of  the  Sacks,  and, 
MTond,  tliat  in  Shakspeare's  time  it  was  the  custom  to  mix  sugar  with 
*cies  of  wine  ;  "  gentlemen  garrawse,'*  observes  Fynes  Moryson,  "  only 
with  whirh  they  mix  sugar,  which  I  never  observed  in  any  other  place 
>m  to  l>e  used  for  that  purpose.  And  t)ecause  the  taste  of  the  English 
flighted  with  sweetness,  the  wines  in  taverns  (for  I  speak  not  of  mer- 

Ifim-book,  1G09.  reprint,  n   119, 1«).  f  Encliih  Villaniet,  kc.  Int  printed  in  1616. 

Hmntevifr.  p.  Il:e/ll3.  f  tM.  p.  118. 
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«-liaiitc«!i  or  '^MitltMiion  H  cellars)  arc  commonly  mixed  at  tho  Glling  tlierfof,  Ia  uakt 
thrill  )>U*aNjiit.''  *  A  simiLir  partiality  for  sugar  in  ^v^'idc  is  nolic^  by  ?9d 
H«'iit/tii'i\  as  Olio  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  English  ;  and  from  those  passage*  Mr. 
KlviI  JiHluivs  tlu'  legitimate  infcreiico  that  the  fondness  of  the  Enjilish  mImw  tm 
Mi(;ar,  at  this  e|HK'h,  was  so  great  as  to  induce  them  to  mil  it  even  with  tmcil 
Hiiios;  *' if,"  says  he,  ''the  English  drank  only  rough  wioe  with  sugar,  then 
apiK^ars  nothing  extraordinary,  or  worthy  of  particular  notice.— The  addiliM  rf 
Mi,:;ar,  o\en  to  sack,  might,  perhaps,  to  a  taste  habituated  to  sweets,  operate  oah 
HI  a  manner  to  improve  the  flavour  of  the  wine.** 

Wo  liiul  also  from  Sir  John^s  comments  cm  his  favourite  liquor,  that  he  a^M 
not  only  sugar,  but  a  toast  to  it ;  that  he  had  an  insuperable  avemion  to  its  bna|  • 
uiuIKhI  with  eggs,  vehemently  exclaiming,  **M1  no  pullet-sperm  in  m^  bremMp;"  j 
and  that  he  al>ominated  its  S(»phistication  with  lime,  declaring  that  '^aroviHf 
is  worse  than  a  cup  of  sack  with  lime  in  it  ;**  f  an  ingredient  which  the  viotaoi 
iistHi  to  increase  its  strength  and  durability. 

To  this  deterioration,  our  witty  Knight,  as  his  convivial  hours  were  dmiIi 
s|M*nt  in  ta\erns,  was,  of  course^  peculiarly  subject.  Houses  of  this  desrnpcii 
won*  very  numerous  in  our  author*s  days,  and,  there  is  reason  to  think,  fulKtf 
iniioh  fn^quentod  as  are  similar  places  in  tho  prest>nt  age.  Tlie  Btiar's  lloadt*- 
^orn  in  Eastchenp,  and  tho  Mermaid  in  Cornhill,  immortalised  in  tho  writinstl  1 
Shaks|)oare,  lion  Jonson,  and  Flet<'her,  are  enumerated  in  a  lon^  list  of  taidif  | 
given  us  in  an  old  black-letter  quarto,  entitled  ''Nowesfrom  Bartholomew  Fa^nf: 
and  to  these  we  must  add,  as  of  equal  political  celebrity,  the  Tabard  Inn  or  Ta^^n. 
noticiHl  by  Stowe,  in  l/i9S,  as  the  most  ancient  in  Soiithwark,  and  endoanHllPV 
as  the  ''  Ilosterie**  of  the  never-to-lte-forgotten  pilgrims,  in  that  delightful  vori, 
the '•  Cantorburv  Tales"  of  Chaucer. 

A  tavern,  sa}s  a  writer  who  li\ed  in  tliese  times,  and  who  puMisl»od  in  i<>^. 
'•  is  tho  common  consumption  of  the  afternoon,  and  the  murderer  or  makiT-i««! 
t>f  a  rain\  day. — To  gi^o  you  tho  total  rtHrkoning  of  it ;  it  is  the  Ihisv  man's  n<r» 
ti(»n,  the  idle  man*s  business,  the  melancholy  man*s  sanctuary,  the  stnnot* 
welcome,  tho  inns-of-court  man's  entertainment,  tho  scholar's  kindness,  and  tfcf 
citizen's  curtosv.     It  is  the  studv  of  sparkling  wits,  and  a  eup  of  canar«  tbtf 

lH)Ok."^  .  I  h  ,  . 

At  these  places  were  regular  ordinaries,  which  De<'ker  tells  us  won'  of  ihw 
kinds :  namolv,  **  an  onlinarv  of  tho  larcost  nvkcininc,  whither  mort  o[  n« 
courtly  gallants  do  n^sort  ;*'  a  tweht^penny  ordinary  frequented  by  •*  tin*  jtt** 
of  |x»aco  or  v»un«  kniuht  :"  and  a  thrtHViH^nnv  onlinarv,  **  to  wliirh  vour  L^fA* 
usuror,  your  stale  batcholor,  and  your  thrift)  attorney  do  n»sorl/*** 

From  tho  same  author  we  also  ioarn,  that  it  was  usual  in  tavorns,  o<|)eriilb  » 
tho  city,  to  send  prost^nts  of  wine  from  one  room  to  another,  as  a  comi-linH-fttjn 

'   Itinmr).  1617.  Pari  III.  p   15i 

I  It  ap|H-ars.  that  Sark.  in  S-\ak«prarr'«  timo.  ^a«  *iW  at  ri«ht-p»iico  ha'fpcnnj  a  turart 
«uair«  T.I torn- hill  iicriira  thi-  ftiJUiwim:  tfrm ,  -  Sack,  twn  falliiu^.  5«  W." 

t    Fht'  lillt-|  .Id*  itf  ihi«  rnrioiis  |MK'ni  i«  l.xi.  hut  tho  pa^^ase  allutlcd  to.  i«  a«  foUin%«  — 

**  Thrri'  h.ilh  hiviu*  crt-at  %a,]c  aud  i:it«Tancf  nf  wine, 
IV  ^iiK-ik  In-iri'  aii«!  ."ili*.  nml  ipinTa*  fi.»r, 
III  i-«fr%  I-  .iiiiin.  rt.:ii>ii.  antl  naliini : 
(  litli-U  ill  h'lii.ijH^ulr.  nl  iSc  Soiutattam, 
\iiil   /?iimi  iUnd.  Ill  I  n-  l><i;iii->ii  SIihm-. 
Tkf  Sn-itn  .11  |)iifi«;.nlf.  a  taiiTHf  wrll  knn\«nr. 
Tkt  \Uitr  II  i'hi  a,»t .  aiiil  thi-n  \^.v  Buil  Head, 
\u\\  maii%  l.ki-  I -la  i*  I '-.it  maki-  nii*4-«  rul . 

Thr  HxWft  He*i»i  ui  iv«l  KivS-*trii-i.  ikrer  Cranr*  in  tin-  Xi.ittcc. 
\mj  turn  Hi'  lato  *^l    MAriiii'«  in  Ihr  **f,iirit' : 
rhi>  9%  imj  mui  m  l..<>i>^hiirrt.  tkr  Skip  at  Ihr  K&chaiii;r. 
KmQ*M  Hr^ii  III  Ni«  Ki«H-'»iri-ilt'.  nhin  nn^ltt*  ilo  raui;c  ; 
7  *•    Mf*-mnni  in  Corihill.  Re*i  i,it^  in  ihf  **!mnd, 
i  Kt-rr   Idi**  Ni  «i:At.- Mif^ki  I    « »  li  Ki-'i  %ui  1 1  \i  thr  Sn-nn  '" 

*   I  II  ■•  •  Mil  ritrii«iwi«crAph« .  r.pri.i  \%  I",  i**.  ■•    '^^^   4". 
*  n.ili  ll^.iM  iMMk    r.|«i.ai  !••  N,.ii    p    |il!»    VS,  VA 
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of  friendship: — ''Enquire/'  directs  he,  ''what  gallants  sup  in  the  next 
;  and,  if  they  be  any  of  your  acquaintance,  do  not  you,  after  the  city  fashion, 
hem  in  a  pottle  of  wine  and  your  name."  This  custom,  too,  is  recorded  by 
peare,  as  a  mode  of  introduction  to  a  stranger,  where  Bardolph,  at  the  Garter 
nrindsor,  addressing  FalstafT,  says, — "  Sir  John,  there's  one  master  Brook 
would  fain  speak  with  you,  and  be  acquainted  with  you  ;  and  hath  sent  your 
jp  a  morning  s  draught  of  sack ;"  a  passage  which  Mr.  Malone  has  illustrated 
B  following  nearly  contemporary  anecdote: — "Ben  Jonson,"  he  relates, 
at  a  tavern,  and  in  comes  Bishop  Corbet  (but  not  so  thenj,  into  the  next 
Ben  Jonson  calls  for  a  quart  of  raw  wine,  and  gives  it  to  the  tapster. 
ihf  says  he, '  carry  this  to  the  gentleman  in  the  next  chamber,  and  tell  him, 
ifice  my  service  to  him.'  The  fellow  did,  and  in  those  words.  '  Friend,' 
Dr.  Corbet,  '  I  thank  him  for  his  love ;  but  'pr'ythee  tell  him  from  me  that 
mistaken ;  for  sacrifices  are  always  burnt.'  " 

9  most  singular  and  oflensivo  practice,  however,  at  least  to  modern  man- 
which  occurred  at  this  period  in  taverns,  a  practice  common,  too,  even  among 
gher  ranks,  is  likewise  related  by  Decker,  when  giving  advice  "  How  a  Gal- 
bould  behave  himself  in  an  Ordinary"  of  the  first  class  : — 

Ml  may  rise  in  dinner  tiroe/*  be  tells  bis  *' courlly  gallant,"  ''to  ask  for  a  eioMcttool, 
tag  to  all  the  gentlemen  that  it  costs  you  an  bundrcd  pounds  a  year  in  pbysick,  besides  the 

pension  mbicbyour  ^ife allows  her  doctor;  and,  if  yuu  please,  you  may,  as  your  great 
I  lord  doth,  invite  some  tpericd  friend  qf  yourt  from  the  table  to  hold  ditcoume  trithyou  a» 

«R  that  withdrawing  chamber;  from  whence  being  returned  again  to  the  board,  you  shall 
a  Ihe  wlls  of  all  ihe  eating  gallants  about  you,  and  do  them  great  pleasure  to  ask  what 
teU  or  poems  a  man  might  think  fittest  to  wipe  his  tail  with.''  * 

MS  as  this  habit  now  appears  to  us,  it  was  prevalent  upon  the  Continent  until 
y  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  to  be  attributed  the  introduction  of  a  luxury,  which 
ince  become  almost  universal,  the  custom  of  using,  or,  as  it  was  then  called, 
kiDg  tobacco.  This  herb,  which  was  first  brought  into  England  by  Sir 
CIS  Drake,  about  the  year  1586,  met  with  an  early  and  violent  opposition, 
;ave  birth  to  a  multitude  of  invectives  and  satires,  among  which  the  most 
rated  is  King  James's  ''Counterblast  to  Tobacco."  This  monarch  enter- 
1  the  most  rooted  antipathy  to  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form,  and  closes 
eatlse  by  asserting  that  it  is  "  a  custom  loathsome  to  the  eye,  hatefull  to  the 
barmfull  to  the  braine,  dangerous  to  the  lungs,  and  in  the  blacke  stinking 
UM*r<H)f,  nearest  resembling  the  horrible  Stigian  smoake  of  the  pit  that  is  bot- 
iM."  f  Hf  also  tells  us  in  another  work,  that  were  he  to  invite  the  devil  to 
oer,  *'  he  should  have  these  three  dishes — 1,  a  pig;  2,  a  poole  of  ling  and 
ird ;  and  3,  a  pipe  of  tobacco  for  digesture.'* 

bacco  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  have  made  many  inroads  in  domestic  clean- 
U  and,  on  this  account,  to  have  deservedly  incurred  the  dislike  of  that  large 
>n  of  the  female  sex  on  whom  the  charge  of  household  economy  devolved. 

nrHy,**  says  James,  "  smoke  becomes  a  kitchin  farre  better  than  a  dining  chamber,"  a 
li  which  is  as  applicable  now  as  it  was  then  :  but  we  cannot  help  smiling  when  he  adds,  with 
Ml  credulity,  '*and  yet  it  makes  a  kitchin  also  onentimes  in  the  inward  parts  of  men,  soyling 
ifecting  them,  with  an  unctuous  and  oily  kind  of  soote,  as  hath  bene  found  in  some  great 
•  takers,  that  after  their  death  were  opened.*' 

ch  were,  indeed,  the  tales  in  common  circulation  among  the  lower  orders, 

iir«  lloro-book,  p.  121,  122.— **  Let  us  here  remark,"  adds  Dr.  Nott,  in  a  notL*  on  this  (lawaKe. 

I.  Hariogton  is  to  b«  considered  as  the  inventor  of  that  cleanly  comfort  the  water-closet ;  which  ^ave 

hi*  witty  little  tract  aboTe-mentioned  (Metamorphosis  of  Ajax,  a  jakes,  1696),  wherein  he  ha- 

ilj   re<MMnraendi*  the  same  to  Q.  Elizabvtli  ;  and  Tor  which,  by  the  way,  he  was  baiiuihed  hvr 

he  Workesof  the  most  liigh  and  Mighty  Prince,  James,  Sic.  &c.  fulio,  1616.  p.  222 
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and  which  Ben  Jonson  has  very  humorously  put  into  the  mouth  of  Cob  in  Eim 
Man  in  his  Humour : — 

'*  By  Gods  me,'*  says  the  waler-betrer,  **  I  marie  what  pleasure  or  fellcUy  tbey  han  fm  tiki^ 
this  roguisb  tolMcco!  It's  good  for  nolbiDg  but  lo  cboak  a  mao,  aod  fill  biin  foU  of  MMhe  mi 
embers  :  there  were  four  died  out  of  one  house  last  week  with  taking  of  It,  aad  two  More  fkt  M 
weut  for  yeslernight ;  one  of  them,  Ibey  say,  will  ne'er  scape  it ;  lie  voided  a  fciibil  d  «d 
yesterday,  upward  and  downward.  By  the  stocks,  an*  there  were  no  wiser  meo  Uwo  1.  N  km 
it  present  whipping,  man  or  woman,  that  should  but  deal  wiib  a  tobacco-pipe ;  wily,  H  wflilA 
them  all  in  the  end,  as  many  as  use  it ;  it*s  little  better  than  ratsbane  or  roaaker."  AcL  liL  sc&* 


It  would  appear  that  the  prejudices  against  the  use  of  this  narcotic 
much  time  for  their  extirpation  ;  for  Burton,  who  wrote  about  tbirtr  yeiniAs 
its  introduction,  and  at  the  very  close  of  the  Shakspearean  era,  seems  as  n 
against  the  common  use  of  tobacco  as  even  James  himself : — 


"  A  good  vomit,''  says  be,  ''I  confesse,  a  vertuous  herbe,  if  it  be  well  qoalMM, 
taken,  and  medicinally  used,  but  as  it  is  commonly  used  by  most  meo,  which  lake  U  as  TafeM 
do  ale,  'tis  a  plague,  a  mischiefe,  a  violent  purgerof  goods,  lands,  health,  hellish,  devilish  imtH 
tobacco,  the  ruine  and  nverlhrow  of  body  and  soule."  * 

Nothwithstanding  this  abuse,  however,  and  the  edicts  of  King  Jaroes  forbidfa 
its  consumption  in  all  ale-*houses,  tobacco  soon  acquired  sucb  general  Civmk, 
that  Stowe  tells  us  in  his  Annals,  **  it  was  commonly  used  by  ma»t  men  and 
women;"  and  James,  appealing  to  his  subjects,  exclaims, — **Now  how  yonai 
by  this  custome  disabled  in  your  goods,  let  the  gentry  of  this  land  beare  ^ 
nesse,  some  of  them  bestowing  three,  some  foure  hundred  pounds  a  yeere  ipa 
this  precious  stinke  ;'*  a  sum  so  enormous,  that  we  must  conclude  them  Id  line 
been  as  determined  smokers  as  the  Buckinghamshire  parson  recorded  by  Ub, 
who  *'was  so  given  over  to  tobacco  and  drink,  that  when  he  had  no  tobactt. 
he  would  cut  the  bell-ropes  and  smoke  them!*' 

SnuiP-taking  was  as  much  in  fashion  as  smoking;  and  the  following  piMB 
from  Decker  proves,  that  the  gallants  of  his  day  were  as  extravagant  and  rii- 
rulous  in  their  use  of  it  as  our  modern  beaux,  whether  wo  regard  the  splrater 
of  their  boxes,  or  their  affectation  in  applying  the  contents;  it  appears  al»  to 
have  been  customary  to  take  snufTimmediately  before  dinner.  *' Before  the  maH 
come  smoking  to  the  board,  our  gallant  must  draw  out  his  tobaci-o-boi,  *vi 
the  ladle  for  the  cold  snulTinto  the  nostril, — all  which  artillery  may  beofnU 
or  silver,  if  he  can  reach  to  the  price  of  it ; — then  let  him  shew  his  several  tiicb 
in  taking  it,  as  the  whilT,  the  ring,  etc.  for  these  are  complements  thai  aia 
pontlemen  no  mean  respect."  f  **  It  is  singular,"  remarks  Dr.  Nott,  alludia;  to 
the  general  use  of  tobacco  at  this  |>eriod,  **  when  the  introduction  of  thb  nr^^ 
<hilt?enre  had  so  engaged  the  pen  of  almost  every  contemporary  plavfiricht  ni 
pamphleteer,  nay,  even  of  royalty  itself,  that  Shakspeare  should  have  been  toUlK 
silent  upon  it."  ± 

The  residue  of  the  Domestic  Economy  of  this  era  may  be  included  undrr  tk 
articles  of  servants  and  miscellaneous  household  arrangements. 

In  the  da\s  of  Elizabeth  servants  were  more  numerous,  and  consideird  tn 
more  essential  mark  of  gentility,  than  at  any  subsequent  period.  **  The  EadKk.' 
t»bsiTves  Il<*ntzner,  "are  lovers  of  shew,  liking  to  be  followed  wherever  tbr?  f» 
by  whole  troops  of  servants,  who  wear  their  masters  arms  in  silver,  fasteoc^  to 
their  left  arms."  ^  They  were,  also,  usually  distinguished  by  blue  coats:  tk» 
Urumio,  enquiring  for  his  master*s  servants,  says, — '*Call  forth  Nalhanirl,  )<^ 
«eph,  Nicholas,  Philip,  Walter,  Sugarsop,  and  the  rest;  let  their  heads  be  4epiJ; 
romlied,  their  blue  coats  brushed."  We  learn,  however,  from  Fynes  Hon***, 
that  l>oth  silver  badges  and  blue  coats  went  out  of  fashion  in  the  reign  of  Jaa» 
the  First;  *Mhe  servants  of  gentlemen,"  he  informs  us,  **were  wont  lo 

'   AimtrMnii-ofMirlaiK-lHily,  p.  S3&.  •)-  (■iill^  ll<*rn-lNM>k.  p.  119 

1  Krpnui  of  iHrkiT's  UiiII'b  H(»rn-bo(»k,  p.  17.  tM>tc  15.  J  Tra>f!«,  »vo.  p.  63. 
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lew  roates,  with  their  master's  badge  of  silver  on  Che  left  sleeve,  but  now  they 
Dost  commonly  weare  clokes  garded  with  lace,  all  the  servants  of  one  family 
rearing  the  same  livery  for  colour  and  ornament.** 

The  very  strict  regulations  to  which  servants  were  subjected  in  the  sixteenth 
eotury,  and  the  admirable  order  perserved  in  the  household  of  the  upper  classes 
t  thai  time,  will  be  illustrated  in  a  very  satisfactory  and  entertaining  manner, 

tthe  **  Orders  for  Household  Servantes;  first  devised  by  John  Haryngton,  in 
yeare  1566,  and  renewed  by  John  Haryngton,  Sonne  of  the  saide  John,  in 
he  yeare  1592;  the  saide  John,  the  Sonne,  being  then  High  Shrieve  of  the 
ieonty  of  Somerset." 

**  Tinpiimis,  Thai  no  servant  bee  absent  from  prater,  at  morning  or  evening  without  a 
ivftill  eicuse,  to  be  alledged  irithin  one  day  after,  upon  payne  to  forfeit  for  every  tyme  Sd. — 
«  iiem.  That  none  sweare  any  othe,  uppon  paino  for  every  othe  Id, — S.  Item,  That  no 
MB  leave  any  doore  open,  that  he  flndetb  shut,  without  there  bee  cause,  upon  payne  for  every 
lBa  Id.— >4.  Item,  That  none  of  the  men  be  in  bed,  from  our  Lady-day  to  Michaelmas, 
Bm  6  of  the  clock  'In  the  morning  ;  nor  out  of  his  t>ed  after  10  of  the  clock  at  night;  nor, 
bHB  Michaelmas  till  our  Lady-day,  in  bed  after  7  in  tlie  morning ;  nor  out  after  9  at  night, 
pIiImniI  reasonable  cause,  on  paine  of  9d. — 5.  item.  That  no  man's  bed  be  unmade,  nor  fire 
It  cuidle-boi  undeane,  after  8  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  on  paine  of  Id. — 6.  Item, 
IW  DO  man  make  water  within  either  of  the  courts,  upon  paine  of,  every  time  it  sbalbe  proved, 
W.  ■  7.  Item^  That  no  man  teach  any  of  the  children  any  unhonest  speeche,  or  t>audie  word, 
m  oUm,  on  paine  of  4d. — 8.  Item,  That  no  man  walte  at  the  table,  without  a  trencher  in 
Hi  baDd,  eicept  it  be  uppon  some  good  cause,  on  paine  of  Id. — 9.  Item,  That'  no  man  ap- 
priBlcd  lo  waite  at  my  table,  be  absent  that  meale,  without  reasonable  cause,  on  paine  of  Id. — 
M.  **  Hem,  If  any  man  breake  a  glasse,  bee  shall  answer  the  price  thereof  out  of  his  wages ; 
■d.  If  it  bee  not  known  who  breake  it,  the  butller  shall  pay  for  It,  on  paine  of  I9d. — II. 
Ihm,  The  table  must  bee  covered  halfe  an  hour  before  II  at  dinner,  and  6  at  supper,  or  before. 
m  peine  of  9d. — 19.  Hem,  Tiiat  meate  bee  readle  at  11,  or  before,  at  dinner;  and  6,  or 
at  supper,  on  paine  of  6d. — IS.  Item,  That  none  be  absent,  without  leave  or  goo«l 
the  whole  day,  or  any  part  of  it,  on  paine  of  4d. — 14.  Item,  That  no  man  strike  hi« 
,  on  paine  of  losse  of  service ;  nor  revile  or  threaten,  or  provoke  another  to  strike,  on 
of  19d. — 15.  Item,  That  no  man  come  to  the  kitchen  without  reasonable  cause,  on  paino 
•fid.  and  the  cook  likewyse  to  forfeit  Id. — 16.  Item,  That  none  toy  with  the  maids,  on  paine 
•ff  4d.-^17.  Hem,  That  no  man  weare  foolc  shirt  on  Sunday,  nor  broken  hose  or  shooes,  or 
without  buttons,  on  paine  of  Id. — 18.  Hem,  That  when  any  straioger  goeth  hence,  the 
bedrest  up  againe  within  4  hours  after,  on  paine  of  Id. — 19.  Hem,  That  the  hall 
cleane  every  day,  by  eight  in  the  winter,  and  seaven  in  the  sommer,  on  paine  of  him 
•boold  do  it  to  forfet  Id.— 80.  That  the  court-gate  bee  shutt  each  meale,  and  not  opened 
dloner  and  supper,  without  just  cause,  on  paine  the  porter  to  forfet  for  every  time  Id.— 
II.  Hem,  That  all  stayrs  in  the  house,  and  other  rooms  that  neede  shall  require,  bee  made 
tkmmt  oo  Fryday  after  dinner,  on  paine  of  forfeyture  of  every  on  whome  it  shall  belong  unto, 
M. — **  All  which  sommes  shalbe  duly  palde  each  quarter-day  out  of  their  wages,  and  bestowed 
■  the  poore,  or  other  godly  use.'' 

To  the  tribe  of  household  servants,  must  be  added,  as  a  constant  inmate  in  the 
hooies  of  the  great,  during  the  life  of  ShaLspeare,  and,  indeed,  to  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  that  motley  personage,  the  Domestic  Fool,  who  was  an  es- 
Mtial  part  of  the  entertainment  of  the  fire-side,  not  only  in  the  palace  and  the 
BttUe,  but  in  the  tavern  and  the  brothel. 

The  character  of  the  **  all-licens*d  fool"  has  been  copied  from  the  life,  with  his 
Muai  naivete  and  precision,  and  with  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  wit,  in  many  of  the 
ihya  of  our  poet ;  yet,  perhaps,  we  shall  nowhere  find  a  more  condensed  and 
■ftDftil  picture  of  the  manners  of  this  once  indispensable  source  of  domestic  plea- 
■■try,  than  what  has  been  given  us  by  Dr.  Lodge : 

*'Tbit  fellow,'*  says  he,  **in  person  is  comely,  in  appartH  courtly,  but  in  behaviour  i  very 
^,  and  no  man ;  his  studie  is  to  coine  bitter  Jeastt,  or  to  shew  antique  motions,  or  to  tmg  bau^ 
Ve  wmmeit  emdbaUadi:  give  him  a  little  wine  in  bis  head,  he  is  continually  Hearing  and  making 
r  mootbet :  he  laughs  intemperately  at  every  liUle  occasion,  and  dances  about  the  house,  leap» 
vcr  tablet,  oal-ikipt  inent  heads,  trips  up  his  companloo'i  beelei,  horns  Mck  with  a  candle,  simI 
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halh  all  the  feals  or  a  lord  of  misrule  in  ihe  couotrie :  feed  bim  In  hit  humor,  yoa  Aal  Im«c  h% 

heart,  in  meere  kindDesse  he  will  bug  you  iu  bii  armes,  kiue  yoa  on  Um  dMckc,  nni 

in  horrible  olh,  crie  God's  soule  Turn  1  love  you,  you  know  my  poore  htMxi^  come  to  ■) 

for  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  there  lives  not  a  man  in  ibis  world  that  1  more  booour.  Id  Ibc 

you  shall  know  his  courting,  and  it  is  a  speciall  mark  of  bim  at  the  UUe,  he  lili  aed  mIo 

Dices.''  • 


K 


On  the  passages  in  this  quotation  distinguished  by  Italics,  it  will  be 
to  oflcr  a  brief  comment.  From  Shakspeare  we  learn  that  the  apparel  ef  the 4»^  f>i 
mestic  fool  was  of  two  kinds;  he  had  either  a  parti-coloured  coat  iistetted 
the  body  by  a  girdle,  with  close  breeches,  and  hose  on  each  leg  of  diflerent 
or  he  wore  a  long  petticoat  dyed  with  curious  tints,  and  fringed  with  ydbv. 
With  both  dresses  was  generally  connected  a  hood,  covering  the  whole  headvfali^i 
over  part  of  the  breast  and  shoulders,  and  surmounted  with  asses  ears,  or  acetic 
comb.  Bells  and  a  bauble  were  the  usual  insignia  of  the  character ;  the  torma 
either  attached  to  the  elbows,  or  the  skirt  of  the  coat,  and  the  latter,  coonslia|erf 
a  stick,  decorated  at  one  end  with  a  carved  fool's  head,  and  having  at  the  otter 
an  inflated  bladder,  an  instrument  either  of  sport  or  defence. 

Bitter  jests,  provided  they  were  so  dressed  up,  or  so  connected  with  adjuiirti«« 
circumstances,  as  to  raise  a  laugh,  were  at  all  times  allowed ;  but  it  was  norpenr 
expected,  that  their  keenness  or  bitterness  should  be  also  allayed  by  a  due  dfcm 
of  obliquity  in  the  method  of  attack,  by  a  careless,  and,  apparently,  undesicBiai 
manner  of  delivery,  and  by  a  playful  and  frolic  demeanour.  For  tliese  purpoin. 
fragments  of  sonnets  and  ballads  were  usually  chosen  by  the  fool,  as  a  saiir  at- 
dium  through  which  the  necessary  degree  of  concealment  might  be  given,  aodthr 
edge  of  his  sarcasm  duly  abated;  a  practice  of  which  Shakspeare  has  affordnlai 
many  instances,  and  especially  in  his  Fool  in  King  Lear,  whose  scraps  of  old  jtoap 
fully  exemplify  the  aim  and  scope  of  this  favourite  of  our  ancestors.  -}- 

A  few  household  arrangements,  in  addition  to  those  developed  in  Sir  John  Har- 
rington's orders,  shall  terminate  this  branch  of  our  subject. 

We  have  seen,  when  treating  of  the  domestic  economy  of  the  country  squire. 
that  it  was  usual  to  take  their  banquet  or  dessert  in  an  arbour  of  the  gardes  « 
orchard ;  and  in  town,  the  nobility  and  gentry  immediately  after  dinner  and  «iip(tfr 
adjourned  to  another  room,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  their  wine  and  fruit:  tki» 
practice  is  alluded  to  by  Shakspeare,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet;  and  Beaufort,  iatk 
*'  Unnatural  Combat"  of  Massinger,  says  : — 

**  WeMl  dine  in  the  great  room,  but  let  the  music 
And  banquet  be  prepared  here ;  *' 

a  custom  which  it  is  astonishing  the  delicacy  and  reGnement  of  modem  nuDicfi 
have  not  generally  adopted. 

As  our  ancestors,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  period  we  are  considerine.  pos- 
sessed not  the  conveniency  of  eating  with  forks,  and  were,  therefore,  rompi*IN  to 
make  use  of  their  fingers,  it  b<*came  an  essential  point  of  good  manner:*,  lovifk 
the  hands  immediately  before  dinner  and  supper,  as  well  as  aftermardt:  tlwi 
Petruchio,  on  the  entrance  of  his  servants  with  supper,  says,  addresssiat  \m 
wife,  — 

**  Come,  Kate, and  waeh,  and  welcome  heartily.**        Act  Iv.  ac.  I. 

In  the  fifteenth  item  of  Harrington's  Orders,  we  find  that  no  man  wasallo«<^ 
to  come  to  the  kitchen  without  reasonable  cause,  an  injunction  which  mavapfMsr 
extraordinary ;  but,  in  those  days,  it  was  customary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  cMi 
being  disturbed  in  his  important  duties,  to  keep  the  rest  of  the  men  akk^C,  kwL 
when  dinner  was  ready,  he  summoned  them  to  carr)'  it  on  the  table,  br  koockiaf 

•  Wit's  Miwrie  and  the  World's  MaHneMe,  4lo.  1599. 

t  We  must  h<'re  (ibiwrTe,  that  the  Baroa  of  Brand wardine's  Fool,  in  IVaverU^^  it  an  «^.*«ki»  nfy 
of  the  character,  as  drawn  bj  8baksp€>are  ;  and,  as  the  work  seems  a  (aithfiil  picture  of  csiatM  i--^- 
!■  17*,  m  a  atrikiaf  proof  of  the  rvtcatios  of  this  curioat  ptrMMSfe,  until  a  recent  period.  ^^ 
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idly  on  the  dresser  with  his  knife :  thus  in  Hassinger's  ''  Unnatural  Combat/* 
iftufort's  steward  says,  — 

**■  When  the  dresser,  the  cook's  drum,  thanders,  Come  on, 
The  service  will  he  lost  else;** 

practice  which  gave  rise  to  the  phraseology, ''  he  knocks  to  thedresser,"  as  syno- 
rmous  with  the  annunciation  that  ^*  dinner  is  ready." 

II  was  usual,  also,  especially  where  the  domestic  fool  was  retained,  to  keep  an 
e  or  a  monkey,  as  a  companion  for  him,  and  he  is  frequently  represented  with 
it  animal  on  his  shoulders.  Monkeys,  likewise,  appear  to  have  been  an  indis- 
ittsablepart  of  a  lady's  establishment,  and,  accordingly,  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  '*  Cyn- 
ia*8  Revels,**  represent  one  of  his  characters  as  asserting,  *'  the  gentleman  (1*11 
idertake  with  him]  is  a  man  of  fair  living,  and  able  to  maintain  a  lady  in  her  two 
soches  a  day,  besides  pages,  monkeys,  parachitoes,  with  such  attendants  as  she 
lall  think  meet  for  her  turn.*'  — Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Beside  monkeys  and  parachitoes,  this  quotation  also  proves,  that  caroches,  a 
lecies  of  coach,  were  common  in  1600,  when  Jonson's  play  was  first  acted.  The 
Mch  and  caroch,  vehicles  dilTering  probably  rather  in  size  than  form,  are  thus 
Mnguished  by  Greene,  who  in  his  *'  Tu  Quoque,"  1641,  speaks  of 

"  the  keeping  of  a  coach 

For  country,  and  caroch  for  London ; " 

ad,  indeed,  in  159d,  they  seem  to  have  been  equally  general,  for  the  author  of 
*  Quippes  for  upstart  newfangled  Gentlewemen,"  says : — 

**  Onr  wantons  now  in  coaches  dash 

From  house  to  house,  from  street  to  street."* 

The  era  of  their  introduction  into  this  country  has  been  recorded  by  Taylor,  the 
rater-poet. 

**  lo  the  year  1564/*  be  remarks,  ^'one  Williarn  Boonen,  a  Dutchman,  brought ^rtf  the  use 
f  coaches  hither,  and  the  said  Boonen  was  Queene  Elizabeth*!  coachman ;  Tor  indeede  a  coach 
nt  a  strange  muniler  in  those  days,  and  the  sight  of  it  put  both  horse  and  man  into  amazement : 
wmt  said  it  was  a  great  crab -shell  brought  out  of  China,  and  some  imagined  it  to  be  one  uf 
ha  Pagan  Temples,  in  which  the  Cannibals  adored  the  divell :  but  at  last  those  doubts  were 
latred,  and  coach-making  became  a  substantial  trade.'*   f 

So  substantial,  indeed,  had  this  trade  become  in  1601,  that  on  the  7th  of  No- 
'cmber  of  the  same  year,  an  act  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords,  to  re- 
train the  excessive  and  superfluous  use  of  coaches  within  this  realm ;  it  was 
ejected,  however,  on  the  second  reading,  and  the  trade  of  coach-making  went 
m  pn^;ressively  increasing. 

The  extravagancy  of  domestic  economy,  with  regard  to  these  machines,  and 
he  servants  who  were  deemed  necessary,  as  their  accompaniment,  is  strikingly 
lepicted  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  shortly  after  their  mar- 
lisge,  by  Lady  Compton,  to  her  husband,  William  Lord  Compton,  a  few  years 
nlMequent  to  the  death  of  Shakspeare.  After  several  items  equally  moderate  with 
hoee  me  are  going  to  transcribe,  she  thus  proceeds: 

**  Alfoe,  I  will  bate  6  or  8  gentlemen ;  and  1  will  have  my  twoe  coaches,  one  lyned  with  vel- 
fCll  lo  roysclfe,  w*  4  very  fayre  horses,  and  a  coache  for  my  woemen,  lyned  w*  sweete  cloth,  one 
'  gold,  the  other  w*  scarleU,  and  laced  with  watched  lace  and  silver,  w^  4  good  horses. 
»,  1  will  have  twoe  coachmen,  one  for  my  owne  coache,  the  other  for  my  woemen.  Alsoe, 
tyroe  when  1  travayle,  1  will  be  allowed  not  only  carrocbes,  and  spare  horses  for  me  and 
■f  woemen,  but  1  will  have  such  carryadgs,  as  shal  be  fiUinge  for  all  orderly ;  not  peitringe  my  things 
ff*  nj  woemens,  nor  theirs  w^  either  chambermayds,  or  theirs  w*  waie  maids.     Aiioe,  for 

•  Rcstitala,  vol.  iiL  p.  SG9.  t  The  Works  of  Taylor,  1630.  p  940. 
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laundresses,  whra  1  iravayle  1  will  have  them  sent  away  before  w*^  IhecarrjadgiloiNiiisafr, 
and  the  chambennayds  1  will  have  goe  berore  w^  the  groomes,  thai  a  chamber  may  be  n^^ 
sweete  and  cleane.  Alsoe,  for  that  yt  is  indecent  to  croud  upp  myself  w*^  my  geoU.  oshcr  imi 
roache,  I  will  have  him  to  have  a  convenyent  horse  to  attend  me  either  in  citly  or  eoak}. 
And  I  must  have  2  footemen.     And  my  desire  is,  that  you  defray  all  the  chardgei  for  nt  * 

Of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  this  period,  the  next  branch  of  ourpnMl 
enquiry,  ^e  shall  open  a  short  review,  by  sketching  the  prominent  fettoratf 
Elizabeth's  personal  character,  which  must,  necessarily,  have  had  gnit  jh 
fluence,  not  only  on  her  courtiers,  but  on  society  at  large.  As  a  mollarel^  ii^ 
was,  with  few  exceptions,  truly  worthy  of  admiration ;  but,  as  a  womao,iheoli 
exhibits  such  a  series  of  weakness  and  frailties,  as  must  excite  astoDishmeBt, 
well  from  the  force  of  contrast,  as  from  their  own  turpitude  and  folly. 

The  most  valuable  and  praiseworthy  part  of  her  private  character,  herlilenf 
accomplishments,  her  love  of  learning,  and  her  encouragement  of  letters,  tog0fe| 
with  the  influence  which  they  exerted  over  the  minds  of  her  subjects,  bare 
considered,  at  some  length,  in  this  work.  Part  II.  chap.  2,  and  to  theCiTi 
side  of  the  picture,  we  must  here  add,  that  she  was  equally  eminent  for 
acquirements  more  peculiarly  feminine.  Among  these,  her  skill  in  n 
has  been  more  than  once  particularly  celebrated,  her  excellence  in  which 
lated  the  ladies  of  her  reign  to  more  than  ordinary  exertion  in  this  useful  depA 
ment.  ''The  various  kinds  of  needle-work  practised  by  our  indefatigable gm 
mothers,"  observes  Mr.  Douce,  'Mf  enumerated,  would  astonish  even  the  Mi 
industrious  of  our  modern  ladies,"  and  he  adds,  that  ''  many  curious  bookii 
patterns  for  lace  and  all  sorts  of  needle-work  were  formerly  published."! 

But  this  rare  example,  in  a  monarch,  of  industry  and  economy,  and  the  lli 
more  important  acquisitions  of  literature  and  science,  were  overwhelmed brl 
host  of  foibles,  among  which,  none  were  more  remarkable  than  her  extreme  Tiii^ 
and  coquetry,  and  at  a  period  too,  when  she  had  reason  to  expect,  from  hernia 
mities,  and  the  common  law  of  nature,  that  death  was  not  far  distant.  Tf  ll 
thought  beautiful,  young,  and  agile,  and  an  object  of  amorous  aflection,  totheM 
moment  of  her  existence,  seems  to  have  been  her  chief  ambition  as  a  woaaf 
nor  could  any  language  on  these  topics,  when  addressed  to  her,  be  toocomptuMtf^ 
tary,  amatory,  or  glowing.  When  sixty  years  of  age,  Raleigh  thus  speaks  of  M 
in  a  letter  intended  for  her  perusal: — ''  I  that  was  wont  to  see  her  riif 
like  Alexander,  hunting  like  Diana,  walking  Uke  Venus,  the  gentle  windUovit 
her  fair  hair  about  her  pure  cheeks,  like  a  nymph,  sometimes  sitting  in  thesbaili 
like  a  goddess,  sometimes  singing  like  an  angel,  sometimes  playing  like  Orp^'*'^ 
behold  the  sorrow  of  this  world  I  onceamiss  hath  bereaved  me  of  all  ;"|:  andfhi 
sixty-eight,  Lord  Mountjoy,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  thus  addresses  her:-* 
**  When  I  have  done  all  thai  I  can,  the  uttermost  eflects  of  my  labours  doeippJi* 
so  little  to  my  own  zeale  to  doe  more,  that  I  am  often  ashamed  to  preseot  thV. 
unto  your  faire  and  royal)  eyes.  I  beseeche  your  Majestie  to  thinke,  thal*^ 
matter  of  so  great  importance,  my  affection  will  not  sufTer  me  to  commit  so  gn^ 
a  fault  against  your  service,  as  to  doe  any  thing,  for  the  which  I  am  notalik(> 
give  you  a  very  good  account,  the  which,  above  all  things,  I  desire  to  do  it  J* 
owne  royall  feele,  and  that  your  service  here,  may  give  me  leave  to  fill  my*!* 
with  their  onely  deere  and  desired  object."  §     It  was  at  the  same  advancedpeiw 

*  Vide  Gifford'ii  Ma^iinger,  vol.  iv.  pp.  43, 44,  note  ex  Autog.  in  Bibl.  (larl.  ,      . . 

j-  IlluNtrationH,  toI.  i.  p.  94. — Mr.  Douce  givei  the  title-pages  of  >everal  publications  of  l^^lfM 
1&88,  1&91,  1598,  and  1599;  and,  lastly,  describes  one  called^  The  needles  excellency,"  i^iiitnM** 
copper-plates,  and  adds, — ^  prefixed  to  the  patterns  are  sundry  poems  in  commendation  of  the  i»m«Ji* 
describing  the  characters  of  ladies  who  have  been  eminent  fur  their  skill  in  needle-work,  among  vhk^* 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Countess  of  Pembroke.  These  poems  were  composed  by  John  Taylor,  *^^ 
poet  It  appears  that  the  work  (in  1640)  had  gone  through  twelve  impressions,  and  yet  a  o<V7  **  ^ 
scarcely  to  ne  met  with.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  such  books  were  S'M'*^^jl 
pieces,  and  used  bjr  women  to  work  upon  or  transfer  to  their  samplers. — It  appeara  to  have  be«»i*i|*' 
published  in  the  reisn  of  James  the  First."   P.  96. 

i  Chalmers'i  Apotogy,  p.  45,  from  Murdep,  p.  667.      $  Moryson's  Itinerary,  p,  833. 
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i^hen  the  lister  of  Lord  Essex,  interceding  for  her  brother's  life,  tells 
'y  «^««  Early  did  I  liope  this  morning,  to  have  had  mine  eyes  blessed 
lajesty's  beauty. — That  her  brother's  life,  his  love,  his  service  to  her 
i  not  deserve  so  hard  a  punishment.  That  he  would  be  disabled 
Tving  again  his  sacred  goddess!  whose  excellent  beauties  and  pcrfec- 
to  feel  more  compassion." 
tation  of  youth,  in  order  to  render  language  such  as  this   somewhat 

was  carried  to  the  most  ridiculous  excess ;  *'  there  is  almost  none,** 
irrington,  **  that  way  ted  in  Queene  Elizabeth's  court,  and  observed 
mt  can  tell  that  it  pleased  her  much  to  seeme  and  to  be  thought,  and 
hat  she  looked  younge;'  and  he  then  relates,  in  illustration  of  his  asser-^ 
.'hen  Bishop  Rudd  preached  before  the  Queen,  in  Lent,  1596,  after 
ithmetical  description,  with  a  manifest  allusion  to  Her  Majesty,  of  the 
cterical  year,  he  put  a  prayer  into  the  mouth  of  the  Queen,  in  which 
sented  as  quoting,  with  reference  to  herself,  the  following  passage  from 
:  When  the  grinders  shall  be  few  in  number,  and  they  wax  darke 
itof  the  windowes,  etc.,  and  the  daughters  of  singing  shall  be  abased; 
mon  being  concluded, ''  the  Queene  (as  the  manner  was]  opened  the 

her  closet),  but  she  was  so  far  from  giving  him  thanks,  or  good 
3,  that  she  said  plainly, '  he  should  have  kept  his  arithmetick  for 
ut  I  see  (said  she]  the  greatest  clerks  are  not  the  wisest  men  ;*  and  so 
for  the  time  discontented."  Thre«  days  afterwards,  however,  she 
fore  Harrington  and  her  courtiers,  that  '*  the  good  bishop  was  deceived 
g  she  was  so  decayed  in  her  limbs  and  senses,  as  himselfe,  perhaps, 
f  that  age  are  wont  to  be;  she  thank!  God  that  neither  her  stomache 
1,  nor  her  voyce  for  singing,  nor  fingering  for  instruments,  nor  lastly, 
as  any  whit  decayed.**  * 
igth  and  agility,  she  endeavoured  to  prove,  were  not  diminished,  by 

attempting  to  dance,  to  nearly  the  end  of  her  reign.  Being  present 
rbert's  marriage,  in  1600,  after  supper,  dancing  commenced  by  ladies 
len  in  masques ;  and  Mrs.  Fetton,  one  of  the  masquers, ''  went  to  the 
woed  her  to  dawnce.  Her  Majesty  asked  what  she  was?  Affection, 
Aflcction,  said  the  Queen,  is  false.  Yet  her  Majestie  rose  and 
f    She  was  now  in  her  sixty-ninth  year  I 

itie  less  artful  than  vain  ;  cunning  and  finesse  might  be  often  necessary 
ical  capacity,  but  she  carried  the  same  wiliness  and  duplicity  into  all 
s  of  private' life.  Sir  John  Harrington  has  admirably  drawn  her  dis- 
these  respects,  and  has  painted  her  blandishments,  her  mutability  of 
j  her  deceptive  conduct,  with  a  masterly  pencil. 

ide,"  he  observes,  "was  oflime  like  Ihe  genllo  Hire  Ibal  comelbe  from  tbe  weslerlf 
miner's  morn  :  'iw^s  sweele  and  refreshiiige  to  all  arounde  her; — again,  she  coulde 
icbe  alterations. — as  lefle  no  doubtjnges  whose  daughter  she  was. — By  art  and  oa- 
•0  blended,  it  was  difficuHe  to  fynde  hir  right  humour  at  any  tyme; — for  few  knew 
leir  shaft  against  her  cunning. — 1  have  seen  her  smile,"  be  adds,  ''soothe  with  great 
good  likinge  to  all  arounde,  and  cause  evcrle  one  to  open  his  moste  inwarde  thought 
,  on  a  sudden,  she  would  ponder  in  pryvate  on  what  had  passed,  write  4iown  all  their 
iw  Ibem  out  as  occasion  required,  and  sometyme  disprove  to  their  faces  what  had 
Ml  a  month  before.  Hence  she  knew  every  one*s  parte,  and  by  ibus^^tAm^,  as 
,  tbe  caught  many  poor  Gsh,  who  liule  knew  what  snare  was  laid  for  them."  % 

KNindless  inclination  to  circumvent  and  deceive,  «  most  ludicrous  in- 
cited by  Sir  Arthur  Wheldon,  who  tells  us,  that  when  Sir  Boger  Aston 
rith  letters  from  James  to  the  Queen  (which  was  often  the  case),  **  he 
;ome  to  deliver  any  —  but  he  was  placed  in  the  Lobby;  the  hangings 

liaiai,  vol.  iL  p.  316— S18.  f  ProgrctMt  of  Qoecn  EUtabcth,  vol.  ii.  . 

ti^w,  vol  I  p.  »,  S57-339. 
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being  tarnod  him  (lifted  up),  where  he  might  see  the  Queene  diDcing  to  c>a  ^*3  ^5 
fiddle,  which  was  to  no  other  end,  than  he  should  tell  his  master  by  bcf  jo'^  '^^^•^^  > 
disposition,  how  likely  he  was  to  come  to  the  possession  of  the  Crown  he  io«  ^►d  im^ 
thirsted  after.  "  * 

Extreme  jealousy  was  another  leading  feature  in  the  manners  of  Elii'^&AlS.    "^o 
which,  far  from  being  the  result  of  her  exalted  rank,  was,  indeed,  most  appsftK^i^f  ^    f  , 
her  domestic  life  and   relations.     She  could  bear  no  female  near  her  w^r    -v^d 
beauty,  accomplishments,  or  dress,  was  likely  either  to  surpass  or  rival  hnf^ci  I  r  ^  s 
the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  may  be  attributed  rather  to  an  inextinfciufetu^^  1^ 
envy  of  her  personal  charms,  than  to  any  apprehensions  of  the  cstaUifthnciari^ll  . 
her  claim  to  the  throne  of  England.     How  anxious  she  was  to  be  thought  tcf^^.^ 
beautiful  and  accomplished  than  her  sister  Queen,  is  vividly  delineated  by  Sinj^    '^rff'  i 
Melvill,  who,  in  his  numerous  interviews  with  Elizabeth,  during  his  residff»f^^'i^      > 
London,  describes  her  as  changing  her  dress  for  him  every  day ;  as  dancing  1  ^ta 
him,  and  playing  on  the  virginals,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  wif  ^^^  '^  i 

he  thought  slie  or  Mary  most  excelled  in  dress,  dancing,  and  music.    Shirf  a^^^^ 
went  so  far  as  to  enquire,  w  hetlier  ho  considered  her  hair  or  his  mistress'?  '^a^.^.,^   * 
the  fairest  and  most  entitled  to  admiration,  and,  at  length,  asked  him  ^hiMy^jTj*  '/)^^' 
tallest,  and,  on  his  answering,  that  the  Scottish  Queen  surpassed  her  in  lieir*;^^^        «^^_^ 
*'  Then,"  saith  she,  **  she  is  loo  high ;  for  1  myself  am  neither  too  high,  •  -  ^4i„i 

low."  '^.^J* 

Nothing  is  better  known  in  our  history  than  Elizabeth's  personal  chast^y^^  ^^         ^ 
of  the  unhappy  Earl  of  Essex ;  and  so  little,  indcred,  was  she  accustomed... 


occasion,  to  the  control  of  her  passions,  that  her  courtiers  daily  ^rcaded.C^.'<^^ 
inflictions.    '*  The  Queene  seemede  troubled  to  daye,"  says  IIarringti>n :  '-^      ..i?^ 
came  out  from  her  presence  with  ill  countenance,  and  pulled  me  asid 
girdle,  and  snide,  in  secret  waie,  *  If  you  have  any  suite  to  daie,  I  pray< 
it  aside,  thesunne  doth  not  shine.*     Tis  this  accursedo  Spanishe  busi* 
will  not  Ia<lventnre  her  Ili^zhnesse  choller,  leste  she  shouldc  collar  me  ab!S;«,^ 

Even  in  the  expression  of  her  dislike  on  such  tri\  iai  matters  as  the  cut  cV« 
or  the  depth  of  a  fringe,  she  spared  neither  the  public  exposure  of  her  rn^^ 
nor  the  adoption  of  the  most  masculine  and  vindictive  contempt.     '^  T1i^^bi» 
loveth  to  see  me,"  says  IIarrin<:tnn, ''  in  my  laste  frize  jerkin,  and  saithe  'tuui  ^ 
enough  cutt.     I  will  have  another  made  liken  to  it.     I  do  remember  shi* air «  >. 
Sir  Mathew's  fringed  clothe,  and  said,  the  fooles  wit  was  gone  to  raggrs.— wirt  f 
spare  me  from  suche  jibinge."  :|:  } 

If  such  petulant  and  rough  treatment  fell  to  the  lot  of  her  courtiers  ii  piife  S 
we  may  rest  assured,  that  in  private,  her  domestics,  and  ladies  of  hosoWiO-  ^ 
perienccd  not  a  milder  fate.     Slanual  correction,  indeed,  we  are  toM,  wiiifc^  i.- 
qucnt  resource  ^\ith  Her  Majesty,  and  even  when  chiding  for  *' small  B«fcdk   f 
Fenton  tells  us,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Harrington,  dated  May,  1697,  Ihitil^  ' 
•*  in  such  wise,  as  to  make  these  fair  maids  often  cry  and  bewail  in  pilfowwt  j  ^ 
In  short,  to  adopt  the  language  of  Sir  Hol)ert  Cecil,  who  had  an  intiotflr^  *1.T/, 
ledge  both  of  her  public  and  private  character,  she  *'  was  more  than  a  !«•••  *  -     J 
(in  troth)  sometyme  less  than  a  woman."**  uta  ^  -^ 

Elizabeth,  indeed,  possessi'd  many  qualities  of  the  most  exalted  ranlf  tf^  H.  «.  • 
courage,  magnanimity,  prudence,  and  political  wisdom  were  such  a* low**  S a 
the  foibles  which  we  have  ennmeratwi.     They  wen"  virtu«*s,  of  which  ^f[^  '^ 
cesser  was  totally  destitute  ;  for  the  manners'of  James  may  lie  truly  paW""!  y^ 
the  epithets,  frivoHty,  pusillanimity,  extravagance,  i^edantry,  and  creduKl!- 

Some  of  the  most  striking  traits  in  his  character  have  been  drawn  vA|^ 
strength  and  vivacity  in  Sir  John  Harrington's  description  of  an  inkniev* 
this  monarch,  in  Januarj,  1607  :— 

•T*-r-— 4n-.  a*S,a.  i       -     ., 


-i 
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iqoyrede,  **  Mys  he,  *'roiidie  of  lernyoge,  and  thowede  me  hit  owne  in  lache  lorte, 
remember  my  examiner  at  Cambridge  aroretyme.  He  sougbtc  muche  to  knowe  my 
in  pbilotopbie,  and  uUerede  profounde  sentences  of  Aristotle,  and  sucbe  l)ke  wryters, 
had  never  reade,  and  wbicb  some  are  bolde  enoughc  to  saye,  others  do  not  understand  : 
I  must  passe  by.  The  prince  did  nowe  presse  my  readingc  to  him  parte  of  a  canto  in 
pnysede  my  utterance,  and  said  he  had  been  informede  of  manie,  as  to  my  lernynge, 
of  the  Qucene.  He  asked  me  *^hat  1  thoughte  pure  witte  was  made  of;  and  whom 
become?  Whether  a  Kynge  shouldc  not  be  the  best  clerke  in  bis  own  countrie ;  and,  if 
did  mil  cnterlayne  goode  opinion  of  his  lemynge  and  good  wisdome?'  His  Majestie 
prfs«e  fur  my  opinion  touchinge  the  power  of  Satane  in  matter  of  witchcraft ;  and  askede 
uiuche  gravitie, — *  If  1  did  trulie  understande,  why  the  devil  did  worke  more  with 
kompn  than  others  ?*  1  did  not  refraine  from  a  scurvey  jeste,  and  even  saide  (notwith- 
(0  whom  it  was  said)  that — we  were  taught  hereof  in  scripture,  where  it  is  tolde,  that 
walketh  in  dry  places. — His  Highoessc  tolde  me  the  Queene  his  mothers  deathe  waf 
Scotlande  tiefore  it  did  really  happen,  being,  as  he  saide,  *  spoken  of  In  secrete  by  those 
^arer  of  sight  presentede  to  them  a  bloodie  heade  dancinge  in  the  aire.'  He  then  did 
iuche  on  this  gilte,  and  saide  he  had  soughte  out  of  certaine  bookcs  a  sure  wale  to  atlaine 
of  future  chances.  Hereat,  he  namede  many  bookes,  which  I  did  not  knowe,  nor  by 
^^''^  ritten  ;  but  adviscde  me  not  to  consult  some  authors  which  woulde  leade  me  to  evill 
^  W  ft  «ns— at  lengtbc  he  saide  :  Now,  Sir,  you  have  scene  my  wisdome  in  some  sorte,  and  1 
'^^"^l  inio  yours.  I  praye  you,  do  me  justice  in  your  reporle,  and  in  good  season,  1  will 
add  to  your  understandinge,  in  suchc  pointesas  1  maye  find  you  lacke  amendment."'* 


is  an  extract  which  lays  open  the  heart  of  James,  and  speaks  volumes  on 
**>J  Oct. 

^  vnanners  of  the  reigning  monarch  imperceptibly  give  a  colouring  to  those 
^■*>*  class  of  society,  stronger  in  proportion  to  its  approximation  to  the  source; 
'^■'k  which  is  fully  exemplified  in  the  females  of  the  reign  of  Ehzabeth,  those 
ci^lJY  who  constituted,  or  were  near,  the  court,  copying,  according  to  their 
^«  thevirtties,  accomplishments,  and  foibles  of  the  Queen.  They  were  learned, 
^  in  needle-work,  and  wrote  a  beautiful  hand,  in  emulation  of  the  Queen's, 
^"»  in  the  earlier  period  of  her  life,  was  peculiarly  elegant ;  but  they  were, 
«  ^'^  in,  capricious,  and  in  their  habits  and  language  often  masctiline  and  coarse. 
*  ^'^i  customary  for  ladies  of  the  first  rank  to  give  manual  correction  to  their 
^f^t>^  of  k>oth  sexes ;  a  practice  of  which  Shakspeare  has  given  us  an  instance 
^  T'welfth-Night,  where  Maria,  alluding  to  Malvolio*s  whimsical  appearance, 
*»  *•  I  know  my  lady  will  strike  him."  (Act  iii.  sc.  *2.)  Nor  were  often  their 
T  5^oupations,  or  their  language,  when  provoked,  in  the  least  degree  moro 
""^'ne;  we  are  told  that  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  **  was  a  builder, 
2^^^  and  seller  of  estates,  a  money  lender,  a  farmer,  and  a  merchant  of  lead, 
I*  ^nd  timber  ;*'  and  her  daughter  Mary,  who  married  Gilbert,  seventh  Earl 
^*^wsbury,  sent  the  following  message  to  Sir  Thomas  Stanhope,  with  whom 
'^d  quarrelled,  by  one  George  Williamson,  which  message  was 

^^^vered  by  the  said  Williamson,  February  15,  1592,   in  the  presence  of  certain  persons 
^nes  were  subtcril>ed — *  Aly  Lady  hath  commanded  me  to  say  thus  much  to  you.     That 
yoQ  be  more  wretched,  vile,  and  miserable,  than  any  creature  living ;  and  for  your 
,  become  more  ugly  In  shape  than  the  vilest  toad  in  the  world ;  and  one  to  whom  none 
^A^w  iitoa  would  vouchsafe  to  send  any  message ;  yet  she  hath  thought  good  to  send  thus  much 
^^-■•Ifcat  she  lie  contented  you  should  live  (and  doth  nowales  wish  your  death),  but  to  ibia 
W  «  iwii  ^1  iii^  plagues  and  miseries  that  may  befall  any  man  may  light  upon  such  a  caitiff  as 
Ikat  you  should  live  to  have  all  your  friends  forsake  you ;  and,  without  your  great 
,  wbkb  she  looketb  not  for  because  your  bath  been  so  bad,  you  will  be  damned  per- 
nio Ib  mi  lire.'     With  many  other  opprobrious  and  hatefull  words,  which  could  not  lie 
^*ntaid,  keenMa  the  bearer  would  deliver  it  but  once,  as  he  said  he  was  commanded  ;  but 
'  fca  had  lUM  In  any  thing,  It  was  in  speaking  it  more  mildly,  and  not  in  terms  of  such 
t »  M  was  ceoHMwIcd."  t 


oilrilMh Hirtory,  vol. i.  lolroductioot  p.  xviii.  six.  from  a  MS.  ia the  poisf  ion 
^pIKeaaof  Lnedib 
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Of  the  male  population  of  this  period,  the  manners  seem  to  haie  been  com- 
pounded from  the  characters  of  the  two  sovereigns.  Like  Elizabeth,  they  wm 
brave,  magnanimous,  and  prudent;  and  sometimes,  like  James,  credulous, curious, 
and  dissipated.  On  the  virtues,  happily  from  their  notoriety,  there  is  little  oca* 
sion  to  comment ;  foreigners,  as  well  as  natives,  bearing  testimony  to  their  a* 
istence :  thus  Hentzner  tells  us, — *'  The  English  are  serious,  like  theGemmi; 
— they  are  powerful  in  the  field,  successful  against  their  enemies,  impiMtf 
any  thing  like  slavery.'*  *  But  of  the  foibles  and  vices,  as  more  evaneseeBttfi 
mutable,  it  may  be  interesting  to  state  a  few  particulars. 

Of  the  credulity  and  superstition  which  abounded  during  this  era,  and  ikkk 
had  been  fostered  by  the  weakness  of  James,  a  sufficient  detail  has  alreidflM 
given  in  a  former  part  of  this  work ;  and  we  shall  here  merely  add,  that  AUa* 
mistry  was  one  of  tie  foolish  pursuits  of  the  day.  Scot,  who  has  devoledli 
fourteenth  book  of  his  treatise  on  the  '*  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,**  to  this  nM^ 
tells  us  that  the  admirable  description  given  by  Chaucer  of  this  folly,  in  hisQi* 
nones  Yemannes  prologue  and  tale,  still  strictly  applied  to  its  cultivators  in  19H 
who  continued  to 


**  Icoke  Ul-ravouredlie, 


And  were  alwaies  tired  b?ggarlie, 

So  as  by  snielling  and  thredbare  araie. 

These  folke  are  kuowne  and  discerned  alwaie."  f 

An  insatiable  curiosity  for  seeing  strange'sights,  and  hearing  strange  adrent 
together  with  an  eager  desire  for  visiting  foreign  countries,  prevailed  io  an 
ordinary  degree  during  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  who  has,  in  several  parts  d\ 
works,  satirized  these  propensities  with  much  humour.    In  the  Tempest,  fari 
stance,  he  has  held  up  to  scorn  the  first  of  these  foibles  in  an  admirable  stni^l 
sarcasm:  —  **  A  strange  fish!  Were  I  in  England  now  (as once  I  was),arir 
but  this  fish  painted,  not  a  holiday  fool  there  but  would  give  a  piece  of  " 
there  would  this  monster  make  a  man ;  any  strange  beast  there  makes  a 
when  they  will  not  give  a  doit  to  relieve  a  lame  beggar,  they  will  lay  out  tea] 
see  a  dead  Indian ;"  (act  ii.  sc.  2)  a  passage  which  Mr.  Douce  has  very  a| 
illustrated  by  a  quotation  from  Batman.    ''  Of  late  years,**  says  the  Gothic 
*'  there  hath  been  brought  into  England,  the  cases  or  skinnes  of  such  et 
to  be  scene,  and  much  money  given  for  the  sight  thereof;  the  policy  of 
laugh  at  our  folly,  either  that  we  are  too  wealthy,  or  else  that  we  know  ootl 
to  bijstow  our  money.*'  -^ 

Of  the  influence  arising  from  the  relation  of  strange  adventures,  ve  hi^' 
striking  proof  in  the  character  of  Othello,  who  won  the  affections  of  his 
by  the  detail  of  his  **  hair-breadth  scapes  :"  — 

**  Wherein  of  antres  vast,  and  dcsarts  idle, 
Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  heads  touch  heaven  i 

It  was  '  his^  hint  to  speak.*^  Act  i.  sc  3. 

It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  conversation  of  this  period  very  frequently  !■• 
upon  the  wonderful  discoveries  of  travellers,  whose  voyages  to,  and  travels  ial^i 
New  World  then  occupied  much  of  the  public  attention.  Exaggeration,  &••' 
love  of  importance,  too  often  accompanied  these  narratives,  a  license  whick  ^ 
poet  has  happily  ridiculed  in  the  following  lines:  — 


■  *'  When  we  were  boys. 

Who  would  believe  that  there  were  mountaineers 
Dew-lapp'd  like  bulls,  whose  throats  had  hanging  at  them 
Wallets  of  flesh?  or  that  there  were  such  m«n, 

*  HenUner's  Travels,  p.  63,  64. 

t  pifcoverie  of  Witchcraft,  4to.  p.  355.  356.— Scot  has  taken  great  Hberliea  with  the  text  of  Of^ 
iMMttki  ■MNMmitinc  the  language,  and  in  tacking  together  widely  separated  line«  and  cooplets. 
A  fDottrntMNM  of  Shakspeare,  vol.  i.  p.  14.— Batman  upon  Barthok>mu,  foL  369  *.  , 
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Whose  heads  stoofl  in  their  hreasU?  which  now  we  find 

Kach  putter-out  on  five  for  one,  will  bring  us 

Goo<l  warrant  of."  Tempeti.  Act  iii.  sc.  S. 

The  cImo  of  this  passage  alludes  to  a  practice  then  common  among  tlie  num<s-. 
tMis  travellers  of  those  times,  of  putting  out  their  money,  especially  when  about 
a  undertake  a  long  and  hazardous  journey,  for  the  purpose  of  recei\  ing  exorbitant 
nterest  on  their  return:  a  custom  which,  Morvson  informs  us,  originated  among 
be  nobility,  but  before  1C17  had  become  frequent  even  with  men  of  base  con- 
lition.  Thus  we  find  B4'n  Jonson,  in  1599,  representing  IHintar\olo,  in  ''  Every 
Han  out  of  his  Humour,**  disclosing  such  a  scheme:  —  '*  I  do  intend,**  says  he, 

*  this  year  of  jubilee  coming  on,  to  travel:  and,  because  I  will  not  altogether  go 
^  upon  ex|)ense,  I  am  determined  to  put  forth  some  live  thousand  pound,  to  be 
Mid  me  Jive /or  one,  upon  the  return  of  myself,  my  wife,  and  my  dog  from  the 
Furk's  court  in  Constantinople.  If  all  or  either  of  us  miscarry  in  the  journey,  'tis 
gone:  if  we  be  successful,  why  there  will  be  Ove  and  twenty  thousand  pound  to 
mtcrtain  time  withal.**     Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

To  such  a  height  had  this  passion  for  travelling  attained,  that  those  who  were 
not  able  to  accomplish  a  distant  expedition,  crossed  over  to  France  or  Italy,  and 
;a>e  themselves  as  many  airs  on  their  return,  as  if  they  had  been  to  the  antipodes; 
I  spiTies  of  allectation  which  Shakspeare  acutely  satirizes  in  the  following  terms  : 
—  *'  FanMvell,  monsieur  tra\eller;  look,  you  lisp,  and  wear  strange  suits ;  disable 
ill  the  l)enefits  of  your  own  country;  be  out  of  love  with  your  nativity,  and  almost 
chide  God  for  making  you  that  countenance  you  arc;  or  I  will  scarce  think  }ou 
have  swam  in  a  gondola.*'  * 

An  e<|ually  severe  castigation  has  been  bestowed  on  these  superficial  ramblers, 
In  **  Oliservations  and  Discourses,**  published  by  Edward  Blount,  in  1G*20,  who 
ialbrms  us,  that  their  discourse  made  them  e\erv  where  ridiculous.  ''  The  name 
if  English  gelding,**  he  adds,  ^'frights  Ihem;  and  thence  they  take  occasion  to  fall 
iato  the  commendation  of  a  mule,  or  an  ass.  A  pasty  of  venison  makes  them  sweat, 
md  then  swear  that  the  only  delicacies  l>e  mushrooms,  or  caveare,  or  snails.  A  toast 
JB  beer  or  ale  drives  them  into  madness ;  and  so  to  declaim  against  the  absurd  and 
jnorant  customsof  their  own  country,  and  thereii[)on  digress  into  thecommendatioa 
■  drinking  their  w ine  refreshed  with  ice  or  snow.** 

The  p«Tnicious  habit  of  gamin;;  had  iH^come  almost  universal  in  the  days  of 
EUzabelh,  and,  if  we  may  credit  Cieorge  Whetstone,  had  reached  a  prodigious  de- 
pee  of  excess.  Speaking  of  the  licentiousness  of  the  stage  prc\ious  to  the  appea- 
rance of  Shaks|)eare,  he  adds, 

**  Bui  there  are  in  the  bowels  or  this  famous  citie,  farrc  more  daungerous  plays,  and  little  re- 
pRbcnded :  thai  wicked  playes  or  ihc  dice,  lirsl  indented  by  the  devill  (as  (^>riielius  Agrippa 
iryieili),  and  frequented  by  unhappy  men  :  the  detestable  rootc,  upon  which  a  thousand  >illanics 

{fOW. 

**  The  nureei  of  thease  (worse  than  healhcnysh)  hellish  exercises  are  places  callrd  ordinary 
:  of  which  there  are  in  London,  more  in  nomber  to  honour  the  de\]ll,  than  churches  to 
ibe  living  Ood. 
^  I  cooftUotiy  determine  to  crosse  the  streets,  where  these  vile  houses  (ordinaries)  are  planted, 
ne  from  the  inlicements  of  them,  which  in  very  deed  are  many,  and  the  more  dangerous 
Ihey  pictie  with  a  vain  hope  of  gain.     Insomuch  on  a  time,  I  heard  a  disiemperate  dicer 
y  tweara  thai  he  faithfully  heleeveil,  that  dice  were  lirsi  made  of  the  Itonrs  nf  a  witch,  and 
•r  kar  ihin,  io  which  there  hath  ever  siihence  remained  an  inchantment  y'  whosoever  once 
drilgfcl  io  eilber,  be  shall  never  have  power  utterly  to  leave  them,  for,  quoth  he,  I  a  hun- 
iHCi  Towcd  Io  leave  both,  yet  have  not  the  grace  to  forsalie  cither."  f 

RbomHionitj  for  the  practice  of  this  ruinous  habit  seems  to  have  been  omitted, 
m  Bad  the  modern  mode  of  gambling,  by  taking  the  odds,  to  have  been  fully 

•  %iTOTLkiIl,aetiT.  ae.l. 

^V^alMHiilttVattnftkinae:  publifthing  by  Lawen.  documvntt  ami  (lisciplincii.  &c.    Bjr  GcorgA 
LOt_ftmBii  at  LoBdoB by  Richard  Jones,  1586."    4u>.  p.  '2A.  3-^.— Vid«  Britiih  Bibliosra* 
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established  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  for  Gilbert  TattnL  a 
writing  to  his  father,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  on  May  the  15tb9  1579,  atler  ii-  i 
forming  His  Lordship,  that  the  matter  of  the  Queen's  marriage  with  Mootintr  "  b  i 
growne  very  coide,"  subjoins,  *'  and  yet  I  know  a  man  may  take  a  thaosaaAs  j 
pounds,  in  this  towne,  to  be  t)ounde  to  pay  doble  so  muche  when  Mon§.  concthe  i 
into  Inglande,  and  treble  so  muche  when  he  marryethe  the  Q.  Ma**.,  and  it  ha 
nether  doe  the  one  nor  the  other,  to  gayne  the  thousande  poundes  cleare." 

Duelling,  at  this  period,  from  its  frequency,  had  given  rise  to  m  compKcafcii 
system  of  rules  for  its  regulation,  and  to  fixed  schools  for  its  practice  and  improve  i 
ment.  The  '*  Noble  Science  of  Defence,"  as  it  was  called,  included  three  d^preei, 
a  Master's,  a  Provost's,  and  a  Scholar's,  and  for  each  of  these  a  regular  priie  wai 
played.  In  order,  also,  to  obviate  disputes,  ^'  four  Ancient  Masters  of  Defmre' 
were  constituted,  who  resided  *'  in  the  city  of  London,"  and  to  whom  not  ooh 
difGcult  points  of  honour  were  referred,  but  tribute  was  likewise  paid  by  all  ia- 
lerior  professors  of  the  science. 

Nor  were  books  wanting  to  explain,  and  to  adjust,  the  causes  and  the  modes  4 
quarrelling.  Of  these  the  two  most  celebrated  were  written  by  Saviolo  and  Caraaia, 
authors  who  are  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Shakspeare,  Jonson,  and  Fletcher.  Tbe 
absurd  minuteness  of  Saviolo's  treatise,  entitled,  *'  Of  Honour  and  honooraUe 
Quarrels,"  4to,  1595,  has  been  ridiculed  with  exquisite  humour  in  AsYouLikfll. 
where  Touchstone  says 


'*  O  sir,  we  quarrel  in  print,  by  the  book ;— we  met,  and  found  tbe  quarrel  was  upon  the 
cause. 

Jaq.    How  did  you  find  the  quarrel  on  the  seTenth  cause  ? 

T&meh.  Upon  a  lie  seren  times  removed  ;— as  thus :  I  did  dislike  tbe  cot  of  a  eertoia  comiifrt 
beard ;  he  sent  me  word,  if  1  said  his  beard  was  not  cut  well,  be  was  in  tbe  Bind  it  was:  Tki»  b 
called  the  Retort  courteout,  if  I  sent  him  word  again,  it  was  not  well  cot,  be  woold  tead  m 
word,  he  cut  it  to  please  himself :  This  is  called  the  Quip  modest.  If  again.  It  was  not  well  cot.  kt 
disabled  my  judgment :  This  is  calld  the  Repfy  chnrlinh.  If  again.  It  was  oof  well  cot,  be  ««cii 
answer,  1  spake  not  true :  This  is  caird  the  Reproof  valiant.  If  again,  it  was  not  w«U  on.  h« 
would  say,  I  lie  :  This  is  caU'd  the  Countereheci  qmarrehome :  and  so  to  the  Lie  rtrc«au««*.*i«.. 
rtnd  the  Lie  direct. — All  these  you  may  avoid,  but  the  lie  direct;  and  yon  may  avoid  that  too.  wui 
mnlf.  I  knew  when  seven  justices  could  not  take  up  a  quarrel ;  but  when  tbe  partie«  nr rr  art 
themselves,  one  of  them  thought  hut  of  an  /f,  as,  If  yon  $aid  so^  then  I  gatd  so:  and  ibrr  f^ai 
bands,  and  swore  brothers.     Your  //'is  the  only  peace-maker;  much  virtue  in  |^.''— Art  v.  «  4 

Nor  is  this  much  exaggerated ;  forSaviolo  has  a  chapter  on  the  Diversilyof  Lin, 
and  enumerates  the  ''Lie  certain,*'  the  ''conditional  Lie,*'  the  *'Lie  in  geoeraL" 
the  ''Lie  in  particular,"  the  "foolish  Lie,"  and  the  "returning  backoflbe 
Lie." 

A  taste  for  gossiping,  as  well  amongst  the  male  as  femalesex,  was  morr  thai 
usually  prevalent  at  this  epoch.  An  anonymous  writer  of  1620,  speaking  of  mak 
gossips,  describes  their  trifling  and  vexatiously  intnisive  manners,  in  a  way  «hkli 
leads  us  to  conclude,  that  the  evil  was  severely  felt,  and  of  great  magnitude  : 

"  It  if  a  wonder,*'  says  he,  '*  to  see  what  multiludet  there  be  of  all  sorli  thai  make  this  Mr 
only  business,  and  in  a  manner  spend  their  i^liole  lime  in  compliment;  as  it  the;  were  bota law 
other  end,  bred  to  no  other  purpose,  had  nothing  eUe  to  do,  than  to  be  a  kind  of  Uviag 
ghosts,  to  haunt  and  persecute  others  with  unnecessary  observation. — 

'*  ir  these  giddy  goers  be  forced  to  give  a  reason  for  their  wheeling  up  and  down  Ike 
their  answer  Is,  they  know  not  else  how  to  pass  their  time.  And  how  tedious  il  is,  br  a  ■■ 
that  accounts  bis  boors,  to  be  subject  to  these  vacancies,  and  apply  himself  to  loac  a  day  wilbMA 
time-passcrs;  who  neither  ctimc  for  business,  nor  out  of  true  friendship,  but  only  tosfiatf  iftv 
day  ;  as  if  one  had  nothing  else  to  do,  but  to  supply  their  Idle  time ! — 

'*  After  they  have  asked  you  how  you  do,  and  told  some  old  or  fabulous  news.  Ungbcd  ivkt 
or  thrice  in  your  face,  and  censured  those  they  know  you  love  not  (when,  peradientore,  ibe  Mti 
place  they  go  to,  is  to  them— where  they  will  be  as  courteous  to  yuu) :    spoke  a  few  «of#»<^ 
fashions  and  alterations  ; — made  legs  and  postures  of  the  last  edition ;  with  three  or  Ibar  di»» 
live  oaths  and  protestations  of  their  service  and  observance ;  they  then  retire." 

The  diminutive  oaths,  mentioned  at  the  close  of  this  quotation,  were,  usferta- 
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Bately,  eonsldcred  as  ornaments  of  conTersatioOy  .and  adopted  by  both  sexes,  in  or- 
der to  giro  spirit  and  vivacity  to  their  language ;  a  shocking  practice,  which  seems 
to  have  been  rendered  fashionable  by  the  very  reprehensible  habit  of  the  Queen, 
whose  oaths  were  neither  diminutive  nor  rare ;  for  it  is  said,  that  she  never  spared 
an  oath  in  public  speech  or  private  conversation  when  she  thought  it  added 
energy  to  either.  After  this  example  in  the  highest  classes,  we  need  not  be  sur- 
priaed  when  Stubbes  tells  us,  speaking  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  that,  *'if 
they  apeake  but  three  or  four  words,  yet  they  must  be  interlaced  with  a  bloudie 
I     oath  or  two." 

Theae  abominable  expletives  appear  to  have  formed  no  small  share  of  the  lan- 
guage of  compliment,  a  species  of  simulation  which  was  carried  to  an  extraordi- 
nary height  in  the  days  of  our  poet :  thus  Marston,  describing  the  finished  gallant, 
•aya, — 

— — — ^—  "  Marke  nothing  but  his  clotbet, 
His  new  stampt  complement;  his  cannon  oathee; 
Marke  those.*** 

Decker,  apostrophising  the  courtiers  of  his  day,  and  playing  upon  a  term  of 
Gaido*s  musical  scale,  exclaims,  ^  **  You  courtiers,  that  do  nothing  but  sing  the 
gamut  A-Re  of  complimental  courtesy  ;*'  f  and  Shakspeare,  painting  this 

■      **  sweet,  sweet  poison  for  the  age's  tooth, 

repraaeDts  the  Bastard  in  his  King  John,  thus  addressing  a  travelled  fop : — 

— ^— — — — — ^— —  **  My  dear  eir^ 

(Thus  leaning  on  mine  elbow,  I  begin), 

/  ehall  beseech  yom — That  is  question  now ; 

And  then  oones  answer  like  an  A  B  C  book  ;— 

0«tr,  says  answer,  at  your  beet  command; 

At  your  employwteni;  at  your  service ,  sir: 

Nof  stTf  says  question,  /,  sweet  sir^  at  yours : 

And  so,  ere  answer  knows  what  question  would, 

(SsTing  in  dialogue  of  compliment ; 

And  talking  of  the  Alps,  and  Appennines, 

The  Pyrenean,  and  the  river  Po), 

It  draws  toward  supper.*'  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

£.  '    '*  What  a  deal  of  ijnamon  and  ginger  is  sacrificed  to  dissimulation,"  observes  Sir  William 

^  Csrawaillt  io  1601.    '*  O,  how  blessed  do  1  take  mine  eyes  for  presenting  me  with  this  sight! 

~  O  Sigaior,  Um  stir  that  governs  my  lire  is  contentment,  give  me  leave  Io  interre  myself  in  jour 

^  aiaM!— Not  so,  sir,  it  is  too  unworthy  an  inclosure  to  contain  such  preciousness,"  &c.     This, 

ad  a  cop  of  drink,  makes  the  time  as  fit  for  a  departure  as  can  be.''  t 
If 
^       A  peculiar  species  of  compliment  existed  among  the  scientific  and  literary  cha« 

^   lactera  of  our  author's  times,  in  permitting  those  who  looked  up  to  them  with  re- 

Terence  and  esteem,   to  address  them  by  the  endearing  appellation   of  Father; 

adopting  them,  in  fact,  as  their  literary  offspring,  and  designating  them,  in  their 

•  works,  by  the  title  of  sons.     In  conformity  with  this  custom,  Ben  Jonson  adopted 
^    lot  less  than  twelve  or  fourteen  persons  for  his  sons,  among  whom  were,  Cart- 

•  right,  Randolph,  Brome,  etc. ;  and  the  practice  continued  to  l>e  observed  until  the 
eDd  ol  the  seventeenth  century;  for  in  1676,  Charles  Cotton  dedicated  his  Com- 

^    plete  Angler  to  his  '^most  worthy  father  and  friend,  Mr.  Izaak  Walton,  the 
^   elder;**  and  says  in  the  body  of  his  work,  '*  he  gives  me  leave  to  call  him  Father, 

■  and  I  hope  is  not  yet  ashamed  of  his  Adopted  Son." 

This  complimental  paternity  Shakspeare  has  introduced  in  his  Troilus  and 

■  Creasida,  where  Ajax,  addressing  Nestor,  says,  —  *^  Shall  I  call  you  father?"   to 

•  which  the  venerable  Grecian  replies,  •*  Ay,  my  good  son." 

To  this  sketch  of  manners,  we  shall  add  a  brief  account  of  some  customs,  which 

•  Seowge  of  ViBanie,  1599.  book  ii.  sat.  7.  f  QiUl's  llora-book,  p.  IS. 

t  E«syrs  by  Sir  Willian  Corawmllyet,  Cmy  S& 
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more  peculiarly  belong  to  the  province  of  Police,  commencing  with  Ihi*  iuimmi    ^ 
ceremonies  attendant  on  the  Lord  Mavor's  entrance  on  the  duties  of  his  oftcf.    i^ 


The  pageantry  and  magnificence  ^hich  once  accompanied  this  periodical assBBf-  W 
tion  of  power,  may  be  estimated  from  the  following  description,  takieo  (nwi  y 
manuscript  written  in  1575: — 

**  The  day  of  St.  Simon  and  Jude  he  (the  Major)  entreth  into  his  estate  and  oflrce:  mA  At 

neit  dale  following  be  goeth  by  water  to  iVestmynster,  in  most  tryumphlyke  manner.   Hb  l«y 

beinge  garnished  with  the  annes  of  the  citie :  and  nere  the  sayd  barge  goelh  a  shyppbole  if  Hi     . 

Queeiici  Ma**,  beinge  lr)med  upp,  and  rigsed  l)ke  a  shippe  of  warre ,  with  dy\eri  pecei  ti  mi^     P 

nance,  standards,  penons,  and  targctts  of  the  proper  armes  of  the  sayd  Mayor,  ibe  ariMt  if  Hi     I 

Cilie,  of  his  company;  and  of  the  maurchaiinls  adventurers,  or  of  the  staple,   or  of  ike  eoapa; 

of  the  ncwe  trades ;  neit  before  hym  goeth  the  barge  of  the  lyvery  of  his  owne  coonpaDy.  daM 

Irilh  their  owne  proper  armes,  then  the  bacbeiers  barge,  and  so  all  the  companl«^  in  Loo4«.  ii 

order,  every  one  ba\inge  their  owne  proper  barge  garnished  with  the  armes  of  their  con^Ji}. 

And  so  passinge  alonge  the  Thamise,  landeth  at  Westmynster,  where  be  laketb   bis  oihe  ii 

Theicbeker,  beObre  the  judge  there  (which  is  one  of  the  chiofe  judges  of  England),  wkkkSoK, 

be   returneth  by  water  as  afforsayd,  and  landetb  al  Powles  wharfe,  where   be   and  ikf  rot 

of  the  Aldermen  take  their  horses,  and  in  great  pompe  pane  through  the  greate  fttrecte  af  ii 

citie,  called  Cheapside.     And  fyrste  of  all  cometh  ij  great  estandarts,  one  having  tbe  araics  of  iftt 

citie,  and  the  other  tbe  armes  of  the  Mayor's  company  :  neit  them  ij  dromme*  and  a  flute  itai 

an  ensign  of  the  citie,  and  then  about  hi  or  liii  poore  men  marchinge  ij  and  two  togeaikv  ii 

blewegownes,  with  redd  sleeves  and  capps,  every  one  bearingea  pyke  and  a  target,  vbcnaaii 

paynted  the  armes  of  all  them  that  have  byn  Mayor  of  tbe  tame  company  that  ibis  ncwe  Ba««r  ■ 

of.    Then  ij  banners,  one  of  the  kynges  armes,  tbe  other  of  the  Mayor's  owne  proper  annes.   IWi 

a  sett  of  hautboits  playingc,  and  after  them  certayne  w)fllen,  in  velvetl  coles,  and  cha«if  tf 

golde,  with  white  staves  in  ibeir  handes,  then  the  pageant  of  trynmphe  rycbly  decked,  wbereuff* 

by  certayne  fygures  and  wrytinges,  some  matter  touchinge  justice,  and  the  office  of  a  ouiestriic  a 

represented.     Then  ivj  trumpeters,  viij  and  viij  in  a  company,  bavinge  banners  of  tbe  Ma;jrf 

company.     Then  certayne  wyflSers  in  velvet  cotes  and  chaynes,  with  white  stares  as  a^wM«aL 

Then  the  barhelers  ij  and  two  together.  In  longcgownen,  wilhcrymson  hoodes  on  ibeir  itwwfcini 

of  sattyn ;  which  bachelers  arc  chosen  every  yeare  of  tbe  same  company  thai  the  .Mayor  is  iif  M 

not  of  the  lyvery),  and  serve  as  gentlemen  on  that  and  other  festival  I  dales,  to  wayte  oo  tbe  Va«tf. 

beinge  in  nomber  accordinge  to  the  quantetie  of  the  company,  sometimes  siity  or  one  hoadni 

After  them  lij  trompelers  more,  with  banners  of  the  Mayor's  company,  then  the  dromme  and  iMi 

of  tbe  citie.  and  an  ensigneof  the  Mayor's  company,  and  after,  the  waytes  of  the  ritie  m  Nr«e 

gownes,  redd  sleeves  and  cappes.  every  one  bavinge  his  silver  coiler  about  his  neck.     The*  ikty 

of  the  liverey  In  their  longc  gownes,  every  one  bavinge  bis  hood  on  his  lefte  shoulder,  balfc  Uatk 

and  halfe  redd,  the  nomber  of  (hem  is  accordinge  to  the  greatnes  of  the  eompanye  wherfof  ikty 

are.     After  them  followe  SberilFes  oflicers,  and  then  the  Mayor's  officers,  with  other  oftnrtdr 

the  citie,  as  the  comon  sargent,  and  the  chaniberlayne  ;  neit  tiefore  the  Mayor  goeth  tbe  s«or^ 

bearer,  liaving  on  his  headd  the  cappc  of  honor,  and  the  sworde  of  the  citie  in  his  right  haadr.  ■ 

a  riche  skabarde,  sett  with  pearle,  and  on  his  left  hand  goeth  the  comon  cryer  uf  the  ciiie.  ii:a 

bis  great  mace  on  his  shoulder,  all  gilt.     The  Ma)or  bathe  on  a  long  gowne  of  skarlet,  and  m  k> 

lefte  shoulder,  a  hood  of  black  velvet,  and  a  riche  roller  of  gold  of  SS.  about  his  nerke,  and  ^i^ 

bim  rydctb  the  olde  Mayor  also,  in  his  skarlet  gowne.  hood  of  velvet,  and  a  rhayne  of  goUte  tkaA 

bis  neck.     Then  all  the  Aldermen  ij  and   ij  together  (amongst  vthom  is  the  ll^cordrr),  aQ  Ii 

skarlet  gownes ;  and  those  that  havebvn  Majors,  have  chavnes  of  gold,  the  <iiher  have  bUrk  ni- 

vett  tippetls.     The  ij  Shcretfes  come  last  of  all,  in  their  black  skarlet  gownes  and  cbajaa  d 

golde. 

**  In  this  order  they  passe  alonge  through  the  citie.  to  tbe  Clu)ldhail,  where  they  dyne  thM  4w. 
to  the  number  of  1000  persons,  all  at  the  charge  of  the  Mavor  and  the  ij  sberrffes.     Tbn  fnA 
costelh  400/.,  whereof  the  Ma)or  payelh  200/.,  and  eche  of  the  SberefTes  100/.     liniDediatc£« 
dyner,  they  go  to  the  churrhe  of  St.  Faule,  ever;  one  of  the  aforesaid  poore  men,  bearrynfc 
torches  and  targetts,  whiche  torches  are  lighted  when  it  Is  late,  before  the)  come  frmn  r%mit^ 
prayer.  "* 

Had  the  police  of  the  city  l)een  ad  strictly  regulated,  as  wore  the  rereni»^irt 

'  A  brHTf  ilcffcripUtm  of  Uip  Hnvnll  Citir  of  l^mdoii,  onpilall  cilir  of  thin  rt*alin«'  of  KatURil  fiit  mf^^ 
\\  rylirn  by  mr  WilliAm  Sin>tlii-  ciuicii  iiiid  hahcrdanher  of  l^oiulfHi,  1375  "  MS.  *  Thi»  ciNiirii«i«« * 
•arjMr.  llatiifWfMHl.  **fi>rmk  a  quarto  >oliimr  of  moderate  thickne»»,  and  wa%  intended  Utr  imbUai**' 
—Bniuk  Bibltographfr,  w»I.  i.  p  &39-M2. 
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Hebdiiig  the  inauguration  of  its  chief  magistrate,  the  inhabitants  of  London,  in 
m  £iiaabeth*s  days,  would  have  had  little  cause  of  complaint,  with  regard  to 
lal  protection ;  but,  though  the  Statutes  of  the  Streets  were  numerous  and 
(pdy  and  sometimes  ridiculously  minute,  for  No.  22  enacts,  that  *'  no  man  shall 
lowe  any  home  in  the  night,  within  this  citie,  or  whistle  after  the  houre  of  nyne 
r  the  clock  in  the  night,  under  paine  of  imprisonment/'  yet  they  were  so  ill 
saeuted,  that,  even  in  the  day-time,  disturbances  of  the  most  atrocious  kind 
•pe  deemed  matters  of  common  occurrence.  Thus  Gilbert  Talbot  and  his  wife, 
viting  to  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  consider  the  following  acts  of 
Uence  as  trifling  matters : 

*'Od  Thortdaj  Uste  (Feb.  ISlb,  1587),  ai  iny  Lorde  Rytche  was  rydynge  In  the  streates, 
one  Wyndani  that  stode  in  a  dor(i,  and  Shotte  a  dagge  at  biro,  ibyiiliynge  to  bave  siayne 
i;  but  Cod  provyded  so  for  my  L.  Rytche,  that  this  Wyndam  apoplynge  his  servante  y*  roor- 
to  charge  his  dagge  w*^  1 1  bulletts,  the  Tellow,  doubiinge  he  menie  to  doe  sum  royschefe 
^  It,  charged  it  only  w*^  powder  and  paper,  and  no  bullett;  and  so  this  L*s  lyfe  was  thereby 
Wii,  fbr  otberwyse  he  bad  beene  slayne.  Wyndam  was  presently  taiten  by  my  L.  Rytche's 
IMy  aod,  beynge  brougbte  before  the  Counseli,  confessed  his  intende,  but  the  cause  of  his 
taptren  1  fcnowe  not ;  but  he  is  comytted  to  the  Towre.  The  same  daye,  also,  as  S'  John 
S^ay  was  goynge  in  the  streetes,  M'  Lodovylie  Orevell  came  sodenly  uppon  him,  and  stroke 
Ihl  €0  the  hedd  w*^  a  sworde,  and  but  for  one  of  S'  John  Conway's  men,  who  warded  the  t>low, 
■kM  cutt  of  his  legges ;  yet  did  he  horle  him  sumwhat  on  bothe  his  shynns :  The  Counceil  senle 
hr  Lodovyko  Oreyell,  and  have  comytted  him  lo  the  Marchallcye.  1  am  forced  to  trouble 
ff  Honors  w*^  theses  tryflynge  matters,  for  1  know  no  greater.''  * 

Yet  a  sufficient  number  of  watchmen,  constables,  and  justices  of  the  peace  was 
wanting.    Of  these,  the  first  were  armed  with  halberds,  which,  in  Shak- 
fe*fl  time,  were  called  bills,  and  they  usually  carried  a  lanthorn  in  one  hand, 
sometimes  a  bell  in  the  other,  resting  the  halberd  on  the  shoulder.*]-     Not- 
vUhstanding  these  official  characters,  however,  the  peace  of  the  city  was  fre- 

Ctly  more  effectually  preserved  by  the  interference  of  the  apprentices,  than  by 
of  the  appointed  guardians  of  public  order ;  for  it  appears,  from  Shakspeare's 
,  that  the  cry  of  Clubs  1  was  a  signal  for  the  apprentices  to  arm  themselves 
these  weapons,  and  quell  the  disturbance.  Thus  in  King  Henry  the  Eighth 
(kI  t.  8c.  3],  the  Porter's  man  says : — *'*'  I  hit  that  woman  who  cried  out,  clubs  I 
when  I  mignt  see  from  far  some  forty  trunchconeers  draw  to  her  succour,  which 
«He  the  hope  of  the  Strand;*'  and  in  Henry  the  Sixth,  Part  the  First,  even  the 
Ibmr  of  London  is  represented,  on  occasion  of  a  quarrel  between  the  partizans 
iff  Qie  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  Cardinal  of  Winchester,  as  threatening  to  call  in 
assistance : — 


ni 


call  for  cluhtt  if  jou  will  not  aw^j.** — Act  i.  sc.  U. 


We  cannot  wonder  that  the  inferior  officers  of  the  Police  should  be  slack  in  the 
pSfffoi  niance  of  their  duty,  when  we  recollect,  that  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  in 
flkese  days,  especially  those  resident  in  the  metropolis,  were  so  open  to  bribery, 
kat  many  of  them  obtained  the  appellation  of  Basket  Justices;  nor  did  a  member 
irflbe  House  of  Commons  hesitate,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  to  describe  a 
JMlice  of  the  peace  as  ^*an  animal  who  for  half  a  dozen  of  chickens  would  readily 
Anense  with  a  dozen  penal  laws."  X 

■any  customs  of  a  miscellaneous  nature  might  with  ease  be  extracted  from  the 
AsaoMS  of  our  poet;  but  to  give  them  any  relative  bearing  or  concatenation  would 
It  neariy  impossible,  and  a  totally  insulated  detail  of  minute  circumstances  would 
llDve  tedious  to  the  most  persevering  reader.  Enough,  we  trust,  has  been 
collected  to  throw  no  feeble  light  on  the  general  manners  and  modes  of  lining,  of 

•  Uodge  iHottrmtioai,  vol  U.  p.  906. 

t  TW  costinM  of  tl>e  Watchman  is  thus  renreMOted  in  the  title-page  to  Decker's  "O  per  le  O,**  Ice. 
Wi.  1619L 
%  U*Bwc9't  JowmIb  of  PariiaacBt,  ia  Queen  Elixabeth'i  Reiga,  p  Ml,  66i. 
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the  period  under  consideration,  especially  if  it  be  TecoUecled  that  the  U 
is  to  be  formed  from  a  combination  of  this  with  the  similar  chapisr,  iaa 
part  of  the  work,  on  the  costume  of  rural  life. 


CHAPTER  VII.  i 

1 

On  the  DiTeriioDB  of  the  Metropolis,  and  the  Court— The  Stage ;  Its  Utafes  mi  leMf.  ' 

Of  the  diversions  of  the  metropolis  and  court,  some  were  peculiar,  uiiil| 
were  shared  in  common  with  the  country.  **  The  country  hath  his  leimliM^ 
observes  Burton,  *^  the  city  his  several  Gymnicks  and  exercises,  feasts  tviwrn 
meetings." — *'What  so  pleasant  as  to  see  some  Pageant  or  sight  go  )yy,  vi 
Coronations,  Weddings,  and  such  like  solemnities,  to  see  an  EmbassidoviH 
Prince  met,  received,  entertained,  with  Maskes,  Shews,  Fireworks,  etc,:'  ■ 
an  old  dramatic  poet,  of  1590,  gives  us  a  still  more  copious  list  of  towi  iM 
ments: — 

«  — —  Let  nothing  that's  magnifieal. 
Or  that  may  tend  to  London's  gracerul  state. 
Be  unperform'd,  as  showes  and  solemne  feastea, 
Watehes  in  armour,  triomphes  cresset,  lightf , 
Bonefires,  belles,  and  peales  of  ordinannoe 
And  pleasure.    See  that  plaies  be  published, 
Mai-games  and  maskes,  with  mirth  and  minstrelsie. 
Pageants  and  school-reastes,  beares  and  puppet-plaies. 

''Every  palace,"  continues  Burton,  ''every  city  almost,  hath  hispeculiari 
cloysters,  terraces,  groves,  theatres,  pageants,  games,  and  several  recreatifl 
and  we  purpose,  in  this  chapter,  giving  some  account  of  the  leading  arikki 
enumerated,  but  more  particularly  of  the  stage,  as  being  peculiarly  com 
with  the  design  and  texture  of  our  work. 

As  the  principal  object,  therefore,  of  the  present  discussion  will  be  the  I 
ments  usually  appropriated  to  the  capital ;  those  which  it  has  in  comoMN 
the  country  shall  be  first  enumerated,  though  in  a  more  super6cial  way. 

Of  these,  card-playing  seems  to  have  been  as  universal  in  the  days  of  Eli 
as  in  modern  times,  and  carried  on,  too,  with  the  same  ruinous  conaequa 
property  and  morals  ;  for  though  Stowe  tells  us,  when  commemoralii 
customs  of  London,  that  "from  All-Hallows  eve  to  the  day  following  Caai 
day,  there  was,  among  other  s|)orts,  playing  at  cards  for  counters,  mI 
points,  in  every  house,  more  for  pastime  than  for  gain,"  yet  we  learn  fnM 
temporary  satirists,  from  Gosson,  Stubbcs,  and  Nortlibrooke,^  that  all  rail 
especially  the  upper  classes,  were  incurably  addicted  to  gaming  in  the  pm 
this  amusement,  which  they  considered  equally  as  seductive  and  peraid 
dice. 

The  games  at  cards  peculiar  to  this  period,  and  now  obsolete,  arc,  1.  Fir 
supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient  game  of  cards  in  England.  It  was  very  I 
able  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  who  represents  Henry  the  Eighth  pia>ii 
primero  with  the  duke  of  Suflblk;"  (Act.  v.  re.  1.)  and  Falstaff 

*  Anatmnie  of  Melancholy,  fol.  8th  edit.  p.  171.  col.  i. 

t  **  I'b*  Pleamnt  and  Sutelj  Morall  of  the  Three  lA>rdeii  and  Three  Indies  of 
IMO.  Vide  Stratt'i  Sporti  and  PastiDies,  Introduci.,  p.  xxTiii.i  and  B«loe*s 
p.KO,  Kl. 

t  Anatomie  of  Melancholy,  p.  178.  col.  i. 

i  **  9ehoole  of  Abuse,'*  **  AaatoMie  of  Abuses,'*  and "« Treatise  affaint 
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f  Wires  of  Windsor,  *'I  never  prospered  since  I  foreswore  myself  at 

Act  iv.  sc.  6. 
)de  of  playing  this  curious  game  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Strutt,  from 
ngton's  papers  upon  card-playing,  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Archseo- 

»la|er  hid  foor  cards  dealt  to  him  one  by  one,  the  leven  was  the  highest  card  in  point 
that  be  could  avail  himself  of,  which  counted  for  twenty-one,  the  six  counted  for 
)  five  for  fifteen,  and  the  ace  for  the  same,  but  the  two,  the  three,  and  the  four, 
pectiTe  points  only.  The  knave  of  heats  was  commonly  fixed  upon  for  the  quinola, 
•layer  might  make  what  card  or  suit  be  thought  proper;  if  the  cards  were  of  diflierent 
gbest  number  won  the  primero,  if  they  were  all  of  one  colour  he  that  held  then  won 


up,  nearly  coeval  in  point  of  antiquity  with  primero,  and  introduced  in 
r  Gurton's  Needle,"  a  comedy,  first  acted  in  IdOl,  where  Dame  Ghat, 
;  Diccon,  says, — 

**  We  be  Ast  set  at  trump,  man,  hard  by  the  fyrt;  ** 

arn  from  Decker  that,  in  1612,  it  was  much  in  vogue : — 

sake,"  he  remarks,  "of  all  the  sleights  used  by  card-players  in  all  sorts  of  games 
ireary  you  that  are  to  read,  and  l>ee  but  a  thanklesse  and  unpleasing  labour  for  me  to 
>wn>  Omitting,  therefore,  the  deceipts  practised  (even  in  the  fayrest  and  most  civill 
at  Primero,  Saint  Maw,  Tnanp,  and  such  like  games,  1  will,  &c."  f 

^k.  This  game  is  alluded  to  twice  by  Shakspeare;  i  and  from  a  passage 
*' Green's  Tu  Quoquc,"  appears  to  have  been  held  in  much  esteem  : — 

"  Scai,    Gome,  gentlemen,  what  is  your  game  ? 
Staines,   Why,  gieet ;  thaVs  your  only  game;  " 

proposed  to  play  either  at  twelve-penny  gleek,  or  crown  gleek.§ 
le  may  be  added,  Gresco,  Mount  Saint,  New  Cut,  Knave  out  of  Doors, 
all  of  which  are  mentioned  in  old  plays,  and  were  favourites  among  our 


and  Dice,  enumerated  by  Burton  after  cards,  include  some  games  un-> 
>  the  present  day  ;  such  as  tray-trip,  mum-chance,  philosopher's  game, 
tic. ;  the  first  is  noticed  by  Shakspeare  in  Twelfth  Night,  and  appears, 
4e  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  to  have  been  a  species  of  draughts ;  the  second  was 
ime  at  tables,  and  is  coupled  by  Ben  Jonson  in  the  '^Alchemist"  with 
;  the  third  is  mentioned  by  Burton,  and  is  described  by  Mr.  Strutt  from 
riptinthe  British  Museum. — '*  It  is  called,"  says  the  author,  '* '  a  num- 
*  because  in  it  men  fight  and  strive  together  by  the  art  of  counting  or  num- 
>w  one  may  take  his  adversary's  king  and  erect  a  triumph  upon  the  de- 
if  his  calculations ;"  and  the  fourth  is  introduced  by  Shakspeare  in  Love's 
Lost  (Act  V.  sc.  2] ;  ^*  it  was  properly  called  Novum  quinque,"  remarks 
^,  *'  from  the  two  principal  throws  of  the  dice,  nine  and  five  ; — was  called 
b  Quinque-nove,  and  is  said  to  have  been  invented  in  Flanders." 
loioralities  to  which  dice  have  given  birth,  we  are  authorised  in  consider^ 
I  the  proverbial  phraseology  of  Shakspeare,  to  have  been  as  numerous  in 

PAatime*.  4to.  1810,  p.  391,  S93.  t  Belman  of  IxMidoii,  sig  PS. 

'  Nifht'n  Dream,  act  lii.  ic.  1 .     Romeo  aod  Juliet,  act  iv.  k.  5. 


Dovpleat  Gamester,  Sad  edit.  16^6,  p.  90,  roaj  be  found  the  mode  of  plajing  this  game, 
nioithcae  gamei  is  mcnliooed  in  **  Eautward  Hoe,  printed  ia  1606,  and  written  I^.Beo  Jonnnn, 
ipman,  and  John  Martton ;  the  second  in  the  **  Dumb  Koight,"  the  production  of  Lewis  Machin, 
urd  in  '^  A  Woman  killed  with  Kindness,**  written  by  Thomas  lleywood.  1617,  whefa  are  also 
luBj  Noddy,  Post  and  Pair,  a  species  of  Brag,  Knave  out  of  Doors,  mm  Ruff,  Ihia  laH  betw 
ike  Whist,  sod  played  in  four  different  ways,  under  the  namca  of  Biiilith  Ruff,  Freadi  Raff, 
§,  Md  Wide  Ruff.— Vide  Ancient  British  Drama,  vol.  ii  p.  444, 446. 
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his  time  as  at  present.  The  expressions  *^  false  as  dice/**  and  ^*  false  tt&a 
oaths,"  f  will  be  illustrated  by  the  following  anecdote,  taken  from  an  anoijai 
MS.  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First  :^~ 

<*Sir  William  Herbert,  playing  at  dice  with  another  gentleman,  there  rose  ioom 
about  a  cast.     Sir  William's  antagonist  declared  it  was  a  four  and  a  five ;  he  as  posillvelj 
that  it  was  a  five  and  a  six ;  the  other  then  swore  with  a  bitter  imprecation,  that  it  wai«l|| 
said ;  Sir  William  then  replied,  *  Thou  art  a  perjured  knave ;  for  give  me  a  sixpence,  ladlj 
be  a  four  upon  the  dice,  1  will  return  you  a  thousand  pounds  ;*  at  which  the  other  wiS] 
bashed,  for  indeed  the  dice  were  false,  and  of  a  high  cut,  without  a  four."  ^ 

Dancing  was  an  almost  daily  amusement  in  the  court  of  Elizabeth ;  the 
was  peculiarly  fond  of  this  exercise,  as  had  been  her  father  Henry  the  JElghfl^l 
the  taste  for  it  became  so  general,  during  her  reign,  that  a  great  part  of  theleii 
of  almost  every  class  of  society  was  spent,  and  especially  on  days  of  festivityj 
dancing. 

To  dance  elegantly  was  one  of  the  strongest  recommendations  to  the  fai 
Her  Majesty ;  and  her  courtiers,  therefore,  strove  to  rival  each  other  in  thi8[ 
ing  accomplishment ;  nor  were  their  eflbrts,  in  many  instances,  unrewanM. 
Christopher  Hatton,  we  are  told,  owed  his  promotion,  in  a  great  measure,  lij 
skill  in  dancing  ;  and  in  accordance  with  this  anecdote,  Gray  opens  bis  'T 
Story"  with  an  admirable  description  of  his  merit  in  this  department,  whit 
containing  a  most  just  and  excellent  picture,  both  of  the  architecture  aod 
of  *'  the  days  of  good  Queen  Bess,"  as  well  as  of  the  dress  and  agility  rfl 
knight,  we  with  pleasure  transcribe.     Stoke-Pbgeis,  the  scene  of  the 
was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Hattons : — 


**  In  Britain*8  isle,  no  matter  where. 
An  ancient  pile  of  building  stands ; 
The  Huntingdons  and  Hattons  there 
Employ'd  the  pow*r  of  Fairy  bands 

To  raise  the  cleling's  fretted  height, 
Each  pannel  in  achievements  clothing. 
Rich  windows  that  exclude  the  light, 
And  passages  that  lead  to  nothing. 


Full  oft  within  the  spacious  walls, 
When  he  had  fifty  winters  o'er  bin, 
My  grave  Lord-Keeper  led  the  hrmoli; 
The  seal  and  maces  dauc*d  liefore  bia. 


j 


His  bushy  beard  and  shoe-strings  greOi 
His  bigh-crown*d  hat  and  sattin  doahkC, 
Mov'd  the  stout  heart  of  Eoglaud's  Qmi% 
Tho*  Pope  and  Spaniard  could  not  trMUtV 

The  Brawl,  a  species  of  dance,  here  alluded  to,  is  derived  from  the  Fi 
word  braule,  **  indicating,"  observes  Mr.  Douce,  "a  shaking  or  m 
motion. — It  was  performed  by  several  ])ersons  uniting  hands  in  a  circle, 
giving  each  other  continual  shakes,  the  steps  changing  with  the  tune, 
usually  consisted  of  three  pas  and  a  pied-joint,  to  the  time  of  four  strokfli 
the  bow ;  which,  being  repeated,  was  termed  a  double  brawl.  With  fl 
dance,  balls  were  usually  opened."§ 

Shakspeare  seems  to  have  entertained  as  high  an  idea  of  the  efficacy rfj 
French  brawl,  as  probably  did  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  when  he  exhibited  b^ 
Queen  Elizabeth ;  for  he  makes  Moth  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost  ask  Anni^i 
'*  Master,  will  you  win  your  love  with  a  French  brawl?"  and  he  then  evUfi] 
"  These  betray  nice  wenches."   (Act  iii.  sc.  1.)     That  several  dances  ^*fJ!J^ 
eluded  under  the  term  brawls,  appears  from  a  passage  in  Shclton's  DonQoWj 
— **  After  this  there  came  in  another  artiticial  dance,  of  those  called  ^'^•jljl 
and  Mr.  Douce  informs  us,  that  amidst  a  great  variety  of  brawls,  noticed ioBj 
not  Arbeau*s  treatise  on  dancing,  entitled  "  Orchesographie,*'  occurs  a  Stft* 
brawl ;  and  he  adds  that  this  dance  continued  in  fashion  to  the  close  oftheJf'*' 
leenth  century.**  ^^ 

Another  dance  of  much  celebrity  at  this  period,  was  thePavin  orPaTaB,^*J 
flrom  the  solemnity  of  its  measure,  seems  to  have  been  held  in  utter aTeivfl*>l 


Winter's  Tale,  act  i.  sc.  2. 
4.  Strutt's  SporU  and  Pastimes.|p.  873. 
"  liliutratiaofl,  vol.  i.  p.3I9,m 


» • 


t  Hamlet,  act  iii.  sc.  4. 

$  Illustrations,  toI.  l  p.  217. 
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'  Belch,  who,  in  reference  to  his  intoxicated  surgeon,  exclaims,—-*'  Then 
goe.  After  a  passy-measure,  or  a  pavin,  I  hate  a  drunken  rogue."  This 
it  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt ;  but  the  old  copy  reads, — **  Then  he's  a  rogue,  and 
neasure's  pavyn,'*  which  is  probably  correct ;  for  the  pavan  was  rendered 
e  grave  by  the  introduction  of  the  passamezzo  air,  which  obliged  the 
after  making  several  steps  round  the  room,  to  cross  it  in  the  middle  in 
ep  or  cinque  pace.  This  alteration  of  time  occasioned  the  term  passa- 
>  be  preGxed  to  the  name  of  several  dances  ;  thus  we  read  of  the  passa- 
lUiard,  as  well  as  the  passamezzo  pavan  ;  and  Sir  Toby,  by  applying  the 
lellation  to  his  surgeon,  meant  to  call  him,  not  only  a  rogue,  but  a  solemn 
• 

Mvan,  from  paro,  a  peacock/*  observes  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  'Ms  a  grave  and  majesiick 
be  method  or  dancing  it  was  anciently  by  gentlemen  dressed  wilb  a  cap  and  sword, 
f  the  long  robe  in  their  gowns,  by  princes  in  their  mantles,  and  by  ladies  in  gowns 
trains,  the  motion  whereof  in  the  dance  resembled  that  of  a  peacock's  tail.  This 
apposed  to  have  l>een  invented  by  the  Spaniards,  and  its  figure  is  given  with  the 
for  the  step,  in  the  Orchesographia  of  Thoinot  Arbeao. — Of  the  passamezzo  little  is  to 
Lcept  that  it  was  a  favourite  air  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Ligon,  in  his  His- 
irlMdoes,  mentions  a  passamezzo  galliard,  which,  in  the  year  1647,  a  Padre  In  that 
fed  to  him  on  the  lule ;  ihe  very  same,  he  says,  with  an  air  of  that  kind  which  in 
9's  play  of  Henry  the  Fourth  was  originally  played  to  Sir  John  Falstaff  and  Doll 
by  Sneak,  the  musician,  there  named." 

lal  gravity  with  the  '*  doleful  pavin,"  as  Sir  W.  D'Avenant  calls  it,  was 
easure,"  to  tread  which  was  the  relaxation  of  the  most  dignified  charac- 
le  state,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  revelry  of  the  inns  of  court,  where  the 
awyers  were  often  found  treading  the  measures.  Shakspeare  puns  upon 
)  of  this  dance,  and  contrasts  it  with  the  Scotch  jig,  in  Much  Ado  about 
where  he  introduces  Beatrice  telling  her  cousin  Hero, — 

fault  will  be  in  the  music,  cousin,  if  you  be  not  woo*d  in  good  time:  if  the  prince 
^ortant,  tell  him,  there  is  measure  in  every  thing,  and  so  dance  out  the  answer.  For 
Hero :  Wooing,  wedding,  and  repenting,  is  as  a  Scotch  Jig,  a  measure,  and  a  cinque- 
first  suit  is  hot  and  hasty,  like  a  Scotch  Jig,  and  full  as  fantastical ;  the  wedding,  man- 
est,  as  a  measure  full  of  state  and  ancientry ;  and  then  comes  repentance,  and,  with 
s,  falls  into  the  cinque-pace  faster,  till  he  sink  into  his  grave."    Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

^e  brisk  and  lively  step  accompanied  the  Canary  dance,  which  was,  like- 
ry  fashionable:—'*!  have  seen  a  medicine,**  says  Lafeu  in  All's  Well 
Is  Well,  alluding  to  the  influence  of  female  charms,— 

**  That's  able  to  breathe  life  into  a  atone ; 
Quicken  a  rock,  and  mat«  tfou  dance  cananf^ 
With  tpritelyfire  and  ntoiion  ;  Act  ii.  sc.  I. 

b  advises  Armado,  when  dancing  the  brawl,  to  *' Canary  it**  with  his 

lode  of  performing  this  dance,  is  thus  given  by  Mr.  Douce,  from  the 
)f  Thoinot  Arbeau : — 

f  is  taken  out  by  a  gentleman,  and  after  dancing  together  to  the  cadences  of  the  proper 
ps  her  to  the  end  of  the  hall ;  this  done  he  retreats  back  to  the  original  spot,  always 
Hie  lady.  Then  he  makes  up  to  her  again,  with  certain  steps,  and  retreats  as  before. 
t  performs  the  same  ceremony,  which  is  several  times  repeated  by  tH>th  parties,  with 
ange  fantastic  steps,  very  much  in  the  savage  style."    Vol.  i.  p.  221. 

the  brawl,  the  pavan,  the  measure,  and  the  canary,  several  other  dances 
rogue,  under  the  general  titles  of  corantoes,  lavoltos,  jigs,  gaUiards,  and 
Mit  the  four  which  we  have  selected  for  more  peculiar  notice,  appear  to 
Q  the  most  celebrated, 
melancholy  proof  of  the  imperfect  state  of  civilisation  during  the  reign 
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of  Elizabeth,  that  the  harbarous  sport  of  Bear  and  BalMMJting  shooU .  ^^^^?!^ 
as  favourite  a  diversion  of  the  court,  nobility,  and  gentry,  as  of  tbe  toy^>^^^ 
of  society.  Indeed  it  would  appear,  from  an  order  issued  by  the  prir[r^* 
in  July,  1501,  that  the  populace  had  earlier  than  their  superiors  bccom»a 
this  cruel  spectacle,  and  had  given  a  marked  preference  to  the  amusenem 
stage ;  for  it  is  enacted  in  the  above  order,  that  there  should  be  no  pkJic( 
licly  exhibited  on  Thursdays;  because  on  Thursdays,  bear-baiting  m  T^CBi 
like  pastimes  had  been  usually  practised;  and  four  days  afterwards  an  isni  cb^ 
to  the  same  effect  was  sent  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  which,  after  justly  rvptf^srs  ^^ 
the  performance  of  plays  on  the  Sabbath,  it  is  added,  that  on  **  all  otheK'^«4  SIL 
the  week  in  divers  place  the  players  do  use  to  recite  their  plays  to  the  gK^^  9^ 
and  destruction  of  the  game  of  bear-baiting,  and  like  pastimes,  which  av.^  ^ 
tained  for  her  Majesty's  pleasure.'*  *  4 

History  informs  us  that  Elizabeth's  pleasure  was  thus  gratiCed  at         ^^ 
period  of  her  life,  and  continued  to  be  so  to  the  close  of  her  reign,    ^w      4^  ^ 
fmed at  Hatfield  house,  she,  and  her  sister.  Queen  Mary,  were  iiiiii^^^^ 
a  grand  exhibition  of  bear-baiting,    '*with  which  their  highnesses  n — ^j^ 
well  content."  *{-    Soon  after  she  had  ascended  the  throne,  she  entertrnkv*"!^ 
French  ambassadors  with  bear  and  bull-baiting,  and  stood  a  speclatresiofir 
amusement  until  six  in  the  evening;  a  similar  exhibition  took  place  (Afaerf 
day  at  Paris-Garden,  for  the  same  party  ;  and  even  twenty-seven  yemffii^ 
rior.  Her  Majesty  could  not  devise  a  more  welcome  gratification  for  the  DulA 
ambassador,  than  the  display  of  such  a  spectacle  at  Greenwich.  y 

So  decided  a  partiality  for  this  savage  pastime  would,  of  course,  induct  Vb 
courtiers  to   take  care  that  their  mistress  should  not  bo  disappointfd  it  tti  > 
respect,  and  more  especially  when  she  honoured  them  with  one  of  her  penoiifll 
visits.    Accordingly  Laneham  tells  us,  that  when  she  was  at  Kenilwortb  CiA 
in  1575,  not  less  than  thirteen  bears  were  provided  for  her  diversioB,  aiAM 
these  were  baited  with  a  large  s|>ecies  of  ban-dogs. 

An  example  thus  set  by  royalty  itself,  soon  spread  through  eTery  rank,  wd 
bear  and  bull-baiting  became  one  of  the  most  general  amusements  in  Earial 
Shaks|>eare  has  alludinl  to  it  in  more  than  twenty  places,  and  it  has  equally  i^ 
traded  the  notice  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  historian.  Hentznt^r,  whose  Itii^ 
rary  was  printed  in  Latin,  A.  1).  1598,  was  a  spectator  at  one  of  theso  exhibilmi^ 
which  he  describes  in  the  following  manner:  speaking  of  the  theatre,  he  Mit, 


-< 


* 'There  it  still  another  place,  built  in  the  Torin  of  a  theatre,  which  serves  for  tbe  bailM|«IM 
and  bears  ;  they  are  fastened  l>ehind,  and  then  worried  by  great  English  bulUdogi,  bul  Mivi^ 
out  great  risque  to  the  dogs,  from  the  horns  of  the  one,  and  the  teeth  of  the  olher  ;  and  it  mb^ 
times  happens  ihey  are  killed  on  the  spot ;  fresh  ones  are  immediately  suppUetl  io  the  ptaetssT 
those  that  are  wounded  or  tired."  F.  !itf,  SO.  He  then  adds  an  accounl  uf  a  fliUI  more  wk^m 
pastime: — "To  this  enterlainmeni,  there  often  follows  that  of  whipping  a  blinded  bear,  vkirit 
performed  by  Ave  or  sii  men,  standing  circularly  with  whips,  which  they  exercise  upon  bia  mthM 
any  mercy,  as  he  cannot  escape  from  them  because  of  his  chain  ;  he  defends  himself  withal  ha 
force  and  sicill,  throwing  down  all  who  ccmc  within  his  reach,  and  are  not  active  enough  10  iH*^ 
of  it,  and  tearing  the  whips  out  of  their  hands,  and  brealiing  tbem."  Slo«e,  in  the  tdtfaoi' 
his  Survey  printed  in  1618,  remarlis,  that  **as  for  the  bay  ting  of  Bulles  and  Beares.  Ibr?** 
till  this  day  much  frequented,  namely,  in  Beare-gardens  on  the  Bankside,  wherein  bepftftfv' 
ScaflTolds  for  beholders  to  stand  upon."  V.  147. 

The  admission  to  these  gardens  was  upon  easy  terms,  for  ^e  are  told  thai  tbr 
spectators  paid  *'one  jw^nnie  at  the  ^atc,  another  at  the  entrie  of  the  walWi 
and  a  third  for  quiet  standing.**  ^  It  was  usual  also  for  the  th^arward  to  ^nk 
the  streets  with  his  animal,  who  had  fref|uently  a  monkey  on  hin  hark  and  vk 
preceded  by  a  minstrel.  The  iMsir  was  generally  minplimented  with  the  nsv 
of  his  ket*per :  thus,  in  Sliaks|)earc*s  time,  there  was  a  celebrated  one  at  Panf 

•  rhBlmpr^\  A|iol.»ifjr  ,i  880  t  Warlon's  Lifr  of  Sir  T.  Poor,  p.  85 

$  PcmnbiilaiuHi  of  Kent,  I&70.  p  S4H. 
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tenon.    **  I  have  seen  Sackerson loose,"  says  Slender,  ** twenty 

taken  him  by  the  chain :  but,  I  warrant  you,  the  women  hare 

k'd  at  it,  that  it  passed  : — but  women,  indeed,  cannot  abide  'em ; 

favoured  rough  things;" "  in  the  <^  Puritan*'  published  in  1607, 

George  Stone;  and  in  the  '^Humorous  Lovers,  "  by  the  Duke  of 

in  1617,  Tom  of  Lincoln  is  the  appellation  of  another. 

nitely  more  elegant  and  pleasing  in  all  its  accompaniments,  once 

1  unattended  with  the  smallestvestige  of  barbarism  or  inhumanity, 

^cord  as  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  long  bow,  which,  though 

»cline,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  as  a  weapon  of  warfare,  still 

us  as  a  species  of  amusement.    Various  attempts,  indeed,  had 

nearly  immediate  predecessors  of  Elizabeth,  to  revive  the  use 

( a  military  weapon;  but  with  very  partial  success: — 

,  prudent,  polUIke  and  grave  prince  K.  Henry  the  7,"  mji  Robinson,  "wu 
using  out  a  number  of  chlefe  Archen  to  giro  daily  attendance  upon  his  per- 
I  his  Garde.  Hut  the  high  and  mighty  renowned  prince  his  son.  K.  H.  8, 
with  great  prowes  and  praise  proceeded  in  that  which  his  father  had  begon  ; 
'  dignity  unto  the  same,  like  a  most  roial  renowned  David,  enacting  a  good 
n.  38.  H.  8.  cap.  9)  for  ihe  use  and  exercise  of  sbooUng  in  every  degree, 
the  maintenance  of  the  same  laudable  exercise  in  this  honourable  city  of  Lon« 
irter  confirmed  unto  the  worshipful  citizens  of  the  same,  this  your  now  famous 
Prince  Arthure*s  Round  Table  or  Society  :  liite  as  in  his  life  time  when  he 
ndeede,  he  chose  him  and  ordained  soch  a  one  for  a  itniglit  of  the  same 


ient  Order,  Societie,  and  Unitie  Laudable,  of  Prince  Arthure," 
and  to  which  Shakspeare  alludes,  under  the  character  of  Jus- 
lie  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  Archery  owed,  for 
erabic  support;  but  ultimately  it  contributed  to  hasten  its  decline. 
8  of  Prince  Arthur,  eldest  son  of  King  Henry  VII.,  and  who 
owman,  that  every  skilful  shooter  was  complimented  with  his 

flourished  abundantly  ;  its  captain  being  honoured  with  his 
r  members  being  termed  his  knights.  His  brother  Henry  was 
3  the  art,  but  unfortunately,  having  appointed  a  splendid  match 
he  long  bow,  at  Windsor,  an  inhabitant  of  Shoreditch,  London, 
*s,  exhibited  such  extraordinary  skill,  that  the  King,  delighted 
nee,  humorously  gave  him  the  title  of  Duke  of  Shoreditch,  an 
not  only  superseded  the  former  title,  but,  being  copied  by  the 
,  in  assuming  the  rank  of  Marquis,  Earl,  etc.,  threw  such  a 
ue  and  ridicule  over  the  business,  as  finally  brought  contempt 
• 

(wever,  still  subsisted  with  much  magnificence  during  the  reign 
in  the  very  year  that  Robinson  pnblished  his  book  in  support  of 

in  1583, 

;  match  was  held  in  London,  and  the  captain  of  the  archers  assoaiDg  his  title 
h,  summoned  a  suit  of  nominal  nobility  under  the  titles  of  Marquis  of  Barlo,  of 
ton,  of  HoKon,  ofShacklewell,  and  Earl  of  Pancrass,  etc.,  aud  these  meeliug 
ited  lime,  with  their  different  companies,  proceeded  in  a  pompous  march  from 
lall,  consisting  of  three  thousand  archers,  sumptuously  apparelled ;  nine 
ro  of  them  having  chains  of  gold  about  their  necks.  This  splendid  company 
thousand  wliifflers  and  billmen,  besides  pages  and  footmen.  They  passed 
,  the  residence  of  their  captain,  and  thence  into  Moorfields,  by  Finsbory,  and 

A    SC  w    !•    ^^^»     Mm 

rder,  S(»cietic,  and  Viiitic  laudable,  of  Prince  Arthure,  and  hit  knigfitlv  Annoafy  of 
ith  a  Thre«rf<»M  Asfteriion  frendly  in  fitvour  and  furtheraaoe  of  Eucli«i  Arehery  at 
jid  Collected  by  H.  H.**  (Richard  RobioMn)  iio.  1581— Vide  BritiA  Bibliographer, 
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BO  on  to  Smiihfield,  where  haying  performed  lereral  erolationt,  Ihey  shot  M  t 
honour.*'  * 


Notwithstanding  this  brilliant  celebration,  it  appears  that,  thirteen 
wards,  the  disuse  of  archery  was  so  general,  that  the  '*  Companies  of 
Fletchers**  made  heavy  complaints,  and  procured  a  work  to  be  written, 
to  place  before  ^Uhe  nobility  and  gentlemen  of  England/'  their  diatf ^  ^ 
deprivation  of  subsistence,  from  the  neglect  of  the  bow.     The  work  u  » 
'*  A  briefe  Treatise,  To  proove  the  necessitie  and  excellence  of  the  Vse  of^^' 
rie.    Abstracted  out  of  ancient  and  modern  writers,  by  R.  S. 
allowed  by  Aucthoritie.*'     4to,  1596.     This  was  one  of  the  last  attempts 
the  bow  as  a  weapon  of  defence,  and  it  records  a  contemporary  and 
eflfort  to  repel  cavalry  by  its  adoption  on  the  part  of  a  rebel  force. 

"  About  Bflrtbolomew  tydc  last,  1595.'*  relate!  the  author,  "there  came  oat  of  i 
James  Forgeson.  bowycr  to  the  King  of  Scots,  ivho  credibly  reported,  that  abool  Iim 
cerlaine  rebellesdid  rise  there  against  the  King,  who  sent  against  them  five  bundrcd 
appointed.     They  meeting  three  hundred  of  the  rebePs  tH>«men,  encountered 
when  the  bow  men  slue  two  hundred  and  fourscore  of  their  horses,  and  killed,  worn 
hurt  most  part  of  the  Kinge*s  men.     Whereupon  the  said  Forgeton  was  tent  hetber  rrt^^* 
with  commission  to  buy  up  ten  ihousande  bowes  and  bowstaves:  but  beeauae  becouU^^ 
beer,  he  went  over  into  the  East  countries  for  them.'*  t 

The  Toxophilus  of  Ascham,  first  published  in  1544,  was  written  in  iriVj 
'*  that  stil,  according  to  the  olde  wont  of  Englande,  youth  should  use  illbrlii 
most  honest  pastime  in  peace,  that  men  might  handle  it  as  a  most  sureiofa 
in  warrc."  P.  65,  The  latter  of  these  purposes  so  completely  failed,  tbilli 
use  of  the  bow  as  an  ofTensive  or  defensive  weapon  of  warfare  totally  CfMlh 
the  time  of  James  the  First:  but  the  former  was  partially  gained,  as  the  tidk 
of  Ascham  certainly  contributed  to  prolong  the  reign  of  archery  as  a  mnW 
creation,  though  it  could  not  retrieve  its  character  as  an  instrument  for  IIkIi 
struction  of  game.  So  early,  indeed,  as  1531,  we  learn  from  Sir  Thomas  Eljd 
'*  Boke  named  the  Governour,*'  that  crosslK)ws  and  guns  had  then  supersedeil 
long-bow,  in  the  sports  of  the  field  : 

"  Verylye  1  suppose,'*  says  he,  <Mhat  before  crosbowes  and  handegunnes  were  brDocMi 
this  realme,  by  the  sleyghte  or  our  enemies,  to  the  entent  to  distroye  thr  noble  defence  ofutfti 
continuall  use  of  shootynge  in  the  longc  bowc  made  the  fentc  soo  perfecte  and  eiactr  ano^ 
lyshemcn,  that  thei  than  as  surely  and  soone  kyllcd  suchc  game  whichc  thei  lysled  to  bate,  ■ 
no  we  c«in  do  with  the  crossebowe  or  gunne.'*  t 

The  cross-bow  was  the  fashionable  instrument  for  killing  pamo,  eiea 
the  ladies,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth;  the  Queen  was  |NTuliarly  fond  of  lhei| 
and  her  example  was  eagerly  followed  by  the  female  |)art  of  her  court.  S 
speare  represents  the  Princess  and  her  ladies,  in  Love  s  Lal>our*s  Lost,  tbw 
ployed  [act.  iv.  sc.  1),  and  Mr.  Lodge  informs  us,  through  the  mediuB 
letter,  written  by  Sir  Francis  Leake  in  1005,  that  the  Countess  4if  Shrewd 
and  the  Lidiesof'the  Cavendish  family,  were  ardently  attached  to  thin  diiera 

That  the  pastime  of  shooting  with  the  long  1k>w  was  often  commuted,  n 
capital,  for  amusements  of  a  nuich  less  innocent  nature,  wo  learn  fr<»m  S 
who  attrituites  the  decline  of  archery,  as  a  diversion,  to  the  enclosure  of  cofl 
grotmds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis  : — 

'*  What  should  I  sprake,*'  snys  he,  *'  of  Ihr  ancient  dayly  eiprci«efi  in  the  Inns  ht*m  bv  d 
of  this  citie,  now  almoste  dcane  left  oflFand  forsalcen  :  I  over  pAss(>  it :  for  by  the  inrjoe«  ofc 

*^  Stnitt't  S(>orU  Aiul  PnHtimeM,  p  62  ,   from  Sipyp.  \  l.omliMi,  \n\.  i.  p.  o'M). In  |G8t  anntf 

rnMmbraDCfi  of  the  worthy  show  and  nh'Mitiiie  br  tlu'  Duki*  of  Shondiifh  anil  hi*  A«^ocialc-«*tW««« 
cifaieniaf  l^oodnu,  upon  Tiutdny  the  17th  of  Sopt(>inlii'r.  15S3,M-t  furth  aca>rdinc  to  ih^  truth  tkm 
lheef*ri«!aing  honour  oflhe  game  ofHhooting  in  the  long  how.    B.  W.  M  "  «:  .ni«  i.^ 

J  ■*"*'"*•  Hibliomphtr,  vol  i.  p.  448.  j  Edit.  IJ»3.  p.  83. 

f  llluMration.  of  liritiiUi  HUtory,  %o\.  iii.  n.iS&.  * 
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ftvnmon  grounds,  onr  Arcbere  for  want  of  roome  to  shoote  ahrond,  creep  into  bowling  allies 
imrie  dicing-houses  necrer  bome,  wberc  tbey  have  roome  enough  to  hazard  (heir  money  at 
ifti  games/'  * 

3n^  the  amusements   more  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  metropolis,  and 

l)etter  than  any  other  eihihits  the  fashionable  mode,  at  that  time,  of  dis- 

of  the  day,  we  may  enumerate  the  custoui  of  publicly  parading  in  the 

i    aifde  of  St.  PauFs  Cathedral.    During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  James, 

^Valk,  as  it  was  called,  was  daily  frequented  by  the  nobility,  gentry,  and 
»ional  men;  here,  from  ten  to  twelve  in  the  forenoon,  and  from  three  to 
tlie  altornoon,  they  met  to  converse  on  business,  politics,  or  pleasure;  and 

too,  in  order  to  acquire  fashions,  form  assignations  lor  the  gaming  table, 
VI  the  grasp  of  the  bailill,  came  the  gallant,  the, gamester,  and  the  debtor, 
ale  knight,  and  the  captain  out  of  service;  and  here  it  was  that  FalstafT 
^sed  Bairdolph;  '*  I  bought  him,"  says  the  jolly  knight,  '*  at  Paurs."f 
ilie  various  purposes  for  which  this  temple  was  frequented  by  the  loungers 

sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  Decker  has  left  us  a  most  entertain- 
i^count,  and  from  his  tract  on  this  subject,  published  in  1C09,  we  shall 
t  a  few  passages  which  throw  no  incurious  light  on  the  follies  and  dissipa- 
t  the  Q^Q., 

a  supposed  tomb  of  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  but  in  reality  that  of 
feauchamp.  Earl  of  Warwick,  appears  to  have  been  a  privileged  part  of  the 
Hiral  :— 

*be  Duke's  tomb/'  observes  Decker,  addressing  llie  gallant,  •*  is  a  sanctuary  ;  and  will  keep 
ive  from  worms,  and  laud  rals,  that  long  to  be  feeding  on  your  carcass  :  there  you  may  spend 
Irgsin  winter  a  whole  afternoon  ;  converse,  plot,  laugh,  and  talk  any  thing  ;  jest  at  your 
If,  even  to  his  face  ;  and  in  the  evening,  even  by  lamp-light,  steal  out ;  and  so  cozeo  a 
covey  of  alMiminable  catch-polls."  i 

rh  was  tlie  resort  of  the  male  fashionable  world  to  this  venerable  Gothic 
that  it  was  customary  for  trades-people  to  frequent  its  aisles  for  the  pur- 
>f  collecting  the  dresses  of  the  day. 

you  determine  to  enter  into  a  new  suit,  warn  your  tailor  to  attend  you  in  Pauls,  wbo,  with 

in  bis  blind,  shall  like  a  spy  discover  the  stuff,  colour,  and  fashion  of  any  doublet  or  hose 

ire  be  seen  there,  and,  stepping  behind  a  pillar  to  fill  his  table  books  with  those  notes,  will 

tly  tend  you  into  the  world  an  accomplished  man ;  by  which  means  you  shall  wear  your 

Id  print  with  the  first  cdilion."  $ 

e  author  even  condescends  to  instruct  his  beau,  when  he  has  obtained  his 
tiow  bi'st  to  exhibit  it  in  St.  PauFs,  and  concludes  by  pointing  out  other 
rses  for  killing  time,  on  withdrawing  from  the  cathedral. 

mhI  yoar  course  directly  in  the  middle  line,  that  the  whole  l>ody  of  the  church  may  appear 
oor«;  ikbere,  in  view  of  all,  you  may  publish  your  suit  in  what  manner  you  aflecl  most, 
vitb  the  slide  of  your  cloak  from  the  one  shoulder :  and  then  you  must,  as  'twere  in  anger, 
ly  ftoatch  at  the  middle  of  the  inside,  if  it  be  taffeta  at  the  least ;  and  so  by  that  means  your 
loiog  is  betrayed,  or  else  by  the  pretty  advantage  of  compliment.  Bui  one  note  by  the 
»  1  especially  woo  you  to,  the  neglect  of  i^hicb  makes  many  of  our  gallants  cheap  and 
ry  ;  that  by  no  means  you  be  seen  above  four  turns ;  but  in  the  fifth  make  yourself  away. 
In  some  of  the  semsters'  shops,  the  new  tobacco-oflice,  or  amongst  the  booksellers, 
if  you  cannot  read,  eiercise  your  smoke,  and  inquire  who  has  writ  against  this  ditino 

er  dinner  it  was  necessary  that  the  fmished  coxcomb  should  return  to 
I  ID  a  new  dress  : 

tier  dinner  )ou  may  appear  again,  having  translated  yourself  out  of  your  English  cloth  fiMo 
Turke)  gru^ram,  if  ^uu  have  that  happiness  of  shifting  ;  and  then  be  seen,   for  a  turn  or 


rvry  of  l^>ndon,  1618.  p.  162 

le  GuliV  Horn-book,  4to.  1609.  p  99. 

hui.  p.  95,  96. 


t  Henry  IV.  Part  ii.  act  i.  ic.  ?. 

$  The  Gull's  Horn  book,  p   101, 102 
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two,  to  correct  your  teeth  with  some  quill  or  lilver  iDilrumeot,  md  to  riflMiie  yoor  fjmB  «*i 
wrought  baudkerchief :  it  ftltills  not  whether  you  dined,  or  do  ;  Ihal  to  bcH  kmamm  to  ^m 
ftlomach  ;  or  in  what  place  you  dined ;  though  it  were  with  cheese,  of  your  owa  ■ilkcf's 
in  your  chamher  or  study.'*  * 


The  fopperies  exhibited  in  a  place,  which  ought  to  haYe  been  closed 
such  uohallowed  inmates,  rival,  if  not  exceed,  all  that  modern  puppyisoi  cat 
produce.  The  directions  which  Decker  gives  to  his  gallant  on  quitting  SL 
Paul's  in  the  forenoon,  clearly  prove,  that  the  loungers  of  Shakspeare's  tineM^ 
not  surpassed,  either  in  aHectation  or  the  assumption  of  petty  conaequeace,  bt 
the  same  worthless  class  of  the  nineteenth  century  : 


*'lu  which  departure,"  enjoins  the  saUrist,  ^'if  by  chance  yoa  ellber 
throw  your  inquisitive  eye  upon  any  Itnight  or  squire,  being  jour  familiar,  talole  Mai  Billf  1ft 
name  of  Sir  such  a  one,  or  so ;  but  call  him  Ned,  or  Jack,  &c.  Thto  #iU  wH  off  yoar  mHmi0m 
wiib  great  men  :  and  if,  though  (here  be  a  dozen  companies  between  joa,  *lto  Itoa  taUcr,  to  oa 
aloud  to  you,  for  that  is  most  genteel,  to  itnow  where  he  shall  fiod  yau  at  two  o'docfc;  ua  tea 
such  an  ordinary,  or  such  ;  and  l>e  sure  to  name  those  are  dearest,  and  whither  aoac  bit  fm 
gallants  resort. "  f 

A  still  more  oHTcnsive  mode  of  displaying  this  ostentatious  folly,  sprang 
a  custom  then  general,  and  even  now  not  altogether  obsolete,  of  demandinc 
money  from  any  person  entering  the  cathedral  during  divine  aervice,  witli 
on.    This  was  done  by  the  younger  choristers^  and^  it  aeeois,   frequently  ga«f 
birth  to  the  following  gross  violation  of  decency : 

'*  Never  be  seen  to  mount  the  steps  into  the  quire,  but  upon  a  high  feiUval  ctoy,  to  pffftrai 
fashion  of  your  doublet ;  and  especially  if  the  singing-lM>ys  seem  to  take  nde  of  yoa ;  far  tkry  m 
able  to  buzz  your  praises  above  their  anthems,  if  their  voices  have  not  lost  their  maidca  heads  M 
be  sure  your  silver  spurs  dog  your  heels,  and  then  the  boys  will  swarm  ahoul  yon  tike  m  aaf 
white  butterflies ;  X  when  you  in  the  open  quire  shall  draw  forth  a  perfumed  emhrni^tred  pHHh 
the  glorious  sight  of  which  will  entice  many  countrymen  from  their  devoUoD  lo  woadcriag :  al 
quoit  silver  into  the  boy's  hands,  that  it  may  be  heard  above  the  first  tossoa,  allbough  it  he  ml  la 
a  voice  as  big  as  one  of  the  great  organs."  $ 


The  tract  from  which  we  have  taken  these  curious  illustrations, 
also  a  passage  which  serves  to  show,  that  London,  in  the  time  of  our  pMk 
was  not  unprovided  with  exhibitions  of  the  docility,  sagacity,  and  tricLsofaai^ 
mals;  and  this,  with  similar  relations,  will  tend  to  prove,  that  the  infmiM 
Mr.  Astley,  and  the  Preceptor  of  the  learned  pip,  had  been  anticipated  botk  ii 
skill  and  perseverance.  Decker,  after  conducting  his  '*  mere  country  gentleM* 
to  the  top  of  St.  Paul's,  proceeds  thus : — 

"  Hence  you  may  descend,  to  talk  about  the  korMe  that  went  up  ;  and  Hiive,  if  yea  cm  h 
iinow  his  Iteeper;  take  the  day  of  the  month,  and  the  number  of  the  stepa  ;  and  §aWef 
l>elieve  verily  that  it  was  not  a  horse,  but  something  else  in  the  likeaesa  of  ooe :  which 
you  may  publish,  when  you  return  in  the  country,  to  the  great  amaicmem  eC  ai 
daughters,  that  will  almost  swoon  at  the  report,  and  never  recover  till  tiieir  haoa  he  aAad  t«a 
in  Uie church/'** 

This  is  the  dancing-horse  alluded  to  by  Shakspeare  in  Love*s  Labour's  IM 
(act.  i.  sc.  2] ;  an  English  bay  gelding,  fourteen  years  old,  and  named  Mofoccat 
He  had  been  taught  by  one  Banks,  a  Scotchman,  and  their  fame  was  fpnai 
over  a  great  part  of  Europe;  *'  if  Banks  had  lived  in  older  times,"  remafii  St 
Walter  Raleigh,  ''he  would  have  shamed  all  the  inchanters  in  the  woMilit 
whosoever  was  most  famous  among  them,  could  never  master  or  instnid  mf 
beast  as  he  did."  It  was  the  misfortune,  indeed,  of  this  man  and  his  hone  H 
be  taken  for  enchanters ;  while  at  Paris,  they  had  a  narrow  escape, 
prisoned  for  dealing  with  the  devil,  and  at  length  liberated,  on  the 


•  Ouirt  Horo.boi»k.  |>.  fl7,  98.  +  Ihid. 

i.'*?r?.f7. '***". *^'*^' ^^"^  wemriiif  uAtie sm^utt.  §  tiuU* 

••  Uiiil'*  ilom-book,  p.  104. 
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ing  that  the  whole  was  merely  the  effect  of  human  art ;  but  at  Rome  they 

crifice  to  the  more  rivetted  superstitio^ns  df  the  people,  and  were  both 

magicians;  a  fate  to  which  Ben  Jonson  adverts  in  the  following  lines: — 

M  But  amongst  those  Tiberts,  tvho  do  you  think  there  wafe? 
Old  Banigg  th(i  juggler,  oiir  Pythagoras, 
Grave  tutor  to  the  learned  horse.    Both  which, 
Being,  beyond  sea,  burned  for  one  witch. 
Their  spirits  transmigrated  to  a  cat."  * 

^ere  the  feats  of  this  sagacious  horse  unrivalled  by  the  isvonderful  ac- 
nts  of  other  animals.  The  praise  of  Morocco  is  frequently  combined  by 
s  and  satirists  of  the  age,  with  an  account  of  the  extraoi*dinary  tricks  of 
emporary  brutes :  thus  John  Tayldr,'  the  water-poet,  places  Holdeh*s 
1  a  level  with  Banks*s  horse : — 

*^  Old  Holden*s  camel,  or  fine  Bankes  his  cut;** 

lop  Hall,  in  his  satires,  brings  us  acquainted  with  d  sagacious  elephant, 
h  he  kindly  adds  a  couple  of  wohders  of  a  different  description ;  a 
vrith  two  tiiils,  and  a  fiddling  friaf'.  He  is  describing  the  metamorphosis 
A>ndon  had  produced  in   the  person  and  manners  of  a  young  farmed, 

**  The  tenants  wonder  at  their  landlord's  sonne, 
And  blesse  them  at  so  sudden  coming  on^ 
More  than  who  vies  his  pence  to  view  some  trick 
Of  strange  Marocco'M  dumb  arlthmetick, 
or  the  young  elephant ,  or  two  taitd  Mteere^ 
Or  the  rigg'd  camel,  or  Xhefiddlimgfrere.^  *f 

catalogue  of  wonders,  monsters,  and  tricks^  may  be  augmented  by  H 
e  to  Ben  Jonson,  who,  in  his  ** Bartholomew  Fair,**  among  other  spec- 
speaks  of  a  Bull  with  five  legs  and  two  pizzles.  Dogs  dancing  the 
,  and  a  Hare  beating  the  tabor.    Act  v.  sC;  4. 

r  all  the  amusements  which  distinguish  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  none 
^  in  richness,  splendour,  or  invention,  with  the  costly  spectacles^  called 
I,  and  Pageants.  The  frequency  of  these  exhibitions  during  the  reigns  of 
ti  and  James  is  astonishing,  if  \^e  consider  the  immense  expefise  which 
shed  on  their  production  ;  the  most  celebrated  poets  and  the  most  skil- 
\m  often  assisted  in  their  formation  ;  ndr  was  it  uncommon  to  Ijehold 
dr  eveb  royalty  itself,  assuming  the  part  of  actors  iti  these  romantic  en- 
ents. 

a  gorgeous  and  voluptuous  court  could  effect,  in  seconding  the  efforts 
mmate  skill,  through  the  medium  of  machinery,  decoration,  and  dress, 
collected  from  the  numerous  Masques  of  Ben  Jonson,  who  seems  to  feel 
Dquacy  of  language  to  express  the  beauty,  grandeur,  and  sumptuousness 
erices  employed  on  these  occasions.  Thus,  in  his  '^Hymenaei,  or  the 
ties  of  Masque  and  Barriers  at  a  Marriage,*'  he  manifestly  labours  to  paint 
By  and,  at  length,  professes  himself  imequal  to  the  task  of  conveying  thf 
which  it  had  made  upon  him. 


Brto,**  Mjt  he,  '*  eitrndcd  the  first  night's  solemnlly,  whose  grace  In  the  eiecollon  left 
Id  add  to  it,  with  wishing:  I  mciu  (nor  do  1  court  ihem)  in  those,  that  sustained  the 
10.  Such  was  the  eiquisite  performance,  as  (beside  the  pomp,  splendor,  or  what  Wif 
pptrHling  of  such  prcsenlmenis),  that  alone  (had  ill  else  t>een  absent)  was  of  power  fo 
^llli  delight,  and  steal  away  the  spectators  from  themselves.  Nor  was  there  wanting 
r  aigbt  give  to  the  furniture  or  complement ;  either  in  riches,  or  stringenets  of  the 
lleaqr  of  dances,  magnificence  of  the  scene,  or  divine  riplore  of  mosicke«     Only  the 

mmm's  Works.  1640.    Epigrammet,  p.  46 

cfft'a  Bsfltah  ISkU,  vol.  t.  p.  VA.  eoi.  %    Satires,  book  iv«  lal.  9. 
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envy  was,  that  it  lasted  not  still ;  or,  (now  it  is  past)  cannot  by  imaglnalloii,  mncfa  Im  dcicnpiiff 
be  recovered  to  a  part  of  that  spirit  it  had  in  the  gliding  by."  * 

Nothing,  indeed,  shows  the  romantic  disposition  of  Eh'zabcth,  and,  iihM. 
of  her  times,  more  evidently  tlian  the  Triumph,  as  it  was  caUinJ,  do\i^  iid 
performed  witli  great  solemnity,  in  honour  of  the  French  eoiiimis^^ioners  fc»r  \U 
Queen's  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  in  1581.  The  rontri\anre  «a»br 
four  of  her  principal  courtiers,  under  the  quaint  appellation  of  *'  four  (ofler- 
children  of  hesire,"  to  In^siege  and  carry,  by  dint  of  arms,  *•  The  Fortn-»  «( 
IV^auty  ;**  intending,  hy  this  courtly  enigma,  nothing  less  than  the  \iwnt 
Majesty's  own  |)erson.  The  actors  in  this  famous  triumph  wen^,  the  Eiritt 
Arundel,  the  Lord  Windsor,  Master  Philip  Sidney,  and  Master  Fulk  timi. 
And  (he  whole  was  conducted  so  entirely  in  the  spirit  and  language  ofknisU- 
errantry,  (hat  nothing  in  the  Arcadia  itself  is  more  romantic. 

The  example  of  tiie  court  was  followed  with  equal  profusion  by  the  citiim. 
and  various  corporate  bodies  of  the  capital,  'who  contendeil  w  ith  earh  oth<*r  ii 
the  cost  bestowed  on  these  performances.  In  1(K)4,  when  Kim;  James  and  bi 
Queen  passed  triumphantly  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster,  the  citi/rn«  ^r^A 
seven  gates  or  arches,  in  dilTerent  parts  of  the  space  through  w  hicli  Che  priict-»«a 
had  to  proceed.     Over  the  first  arch 

'*  Was  represented  the  true  likeness  or  all  the  notable  houses,  tovers,  and  Steepler.  «i>hiB  to 
(iruM)r  Lonilrn — The  si\l  arclic  or  gale  of  triumph  was  erected  abo^e  the  (I«tn«lui(  in  F4^t^ 
Slreete,  >»horeon  Ihu  (iloho  oflhe  world  was  seen  to  move,  etc.  At  Teinpi<*-liar  a  »l-J•l-f1.^  s-'to 
or  izale  was  crrrled,  llii'  fore-front  whereof  was  proportioned  in  every  re*pert  like  a  Irmp:.*  Wtri 
dedicatpd  to  Jtinns,  etc.  —  Iho  riUe  of  Westminster,  and  dulrhy  or  I.ant*asti'r,  at  the  Strso^l  ^ 
erected  the  indention  of  a  raintxiw,  the  niuone.  sunne,  and  slarrcs,  ad\ance<J  tiri«r«^  i»<  h* 
ramids." 

In  1612-13,  the  gentlemen  of  the  inns  of  court  presented  a  nias<|ue  in  liorcr 
of  the  marriage  of  the  Klrctor  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  with  the  Princess  KIi/jI'L 
of  which  the  |>oetry  was  the  composition  ofChapmnn,  and  the  inarhintT)  '-^ 
invention  of  Inifio  Jones.  The  expense  of  this  paizeantry  amounted,  ai-ropiir:!' 
Diiszdale,*!'  to  one  thousand  and  ei^hty-siv  pounds,  ri,i:lit  shillings  and  ti'>'i 
|H*nce,  and  was  conducted  with  uncommon  sjilendoiir. 

*'  First  rode,'*  relates  Howe,  "  fiflic  choyce  ^cntlenien  richly  atlyred,  and  as  gallant !« im'L*-W. 
with  every  one  his  foolemen  to  attend  him  ;  Thc5c  ruile  very  slately  like  a  «.iunttfuard.  Va 
to  these  appeared  an  antique  or  muck  masiiue.  *'  After  ihem  came  two  chariots  triuni|*hal.  *^ 
pleasant  and  full  of  state,  wherein  rode  the  choyce  musicians  of  this  kinsdonie.  in  robrs  ukr  tH 
Virginian  priests,  with  sundry  ilevises,  nil  pleasant  and  si;;!nilicant.  with  two  rankrs  i( :  "•'^ 
Then  came  the  chiefe  maskers  >Kilh  {;reat  Stale  in  >fthite  Indian  habit,  or  like  ihe  t:reat  priiHr^i 
Hartiary,  richly  imbrodere<l  with  the  golden  sun,  with  suleable  ornaments  in  all  poynl>.  aU  m'  :" 
necks  were  rufs  of  feathers,  spangled  and  tieset  with  pearlc  and  silver,  and  ii|M»n  their  hro^  •*7 
coronets  suitab.e  tu  the  rest/'  t 

Nor  were  these  fanciftd  and  i»ver  varying  pai;rants  pnNlucti\e  iiirn-h  oramu>»^ 

*  Tliu  \V(»rkc<t  of  lleiijamiii  Johhou,  foliri.  1G40.  Mu'^quo^.  p.  143. — Of  the  ci>«t!>  mn^jifr-i-jt-r  t-i  ni 
•>ji04*tacle,  ail  uU-ii  iimy  lie  ftiruiril  frmii  thai  i  art  which  ri'lult-i  U*  the  attire  i.f  thv  ari'*i%:  ^Vu\** 
L«ird*i,"  iU'ttorihe<»  Vie  |K»it,*^had  pun  of  it  taiti-n  from  thraiitiqiirGrfiksUitiK* ;  mrxt-d  wJh  wMnnaffi 
adihlKHiH  :  which  iimdi*  it  iiotli  uractrfull  uiid  otMiiUf  Oil  their  hraiii  tliL'j  wore  P.-r^u  k  t*rti«i.«  i-lii* 
with  scrolcH(»f  K<il'.i  jil.itc  t'lriioii  iiiil««ar(l.  and  \%ri-atliril  about  witli  a  (an.atioii  .1  .d '•^d^i  r  m  t  ■•-'  ^ 
out*  riid  ftf  wliu*'i  tiini:;  «'ari-ii"*<>l>  «mi  tlit-  li  ft  HlmiildtT  ;  the  ntliff  wan  triikid  H|i  ti<  fi>r^-,  Ili  v.\t-r«j  0 
of  foliln.  it.-twciii  t  II'  {»lal«"».  Hiicl  M't  \%it'i  r  '-li  ji\%«is,  null  ufial  pi.irli-H.  Tlit-.r  l»ii-;.i  ■•  i»frr  «/«■ 
riolti  of  MUcr.  Ttt'til)  \«ioiit;lit,  .ii>il  rut  10  cxprf^-tc  tli<>  iiakt-d.  i.i  iii.oi.n  r  i>f  t'lt-  (iri*  k  'l*?.-ri«  :  ^  "> 
ihi*  tirL'<«ti»  Hilli  a  hfiiad  Im  It  nf  1  !ii(!i  of  Kiiiil  iiiilirii\il.  ri*<l.  ami  fa^tcniMt  Iwfon*  «kiili  jh-wfk  -  p.^ir  '*  alA 
were  of  «»hito  cliilli  of  mUit,  laci'il,  a.ui  uroiifslit  riiririii»!>  hi'iv%«i-i:.  oiiiaMt-  in  !:•«■  iii>,  ir  .auUv0 
klee%<'^j.  VI  hone  iiitlirr  |iart<>,  wit'i  thi-ir  Imsfn,  y^vrv  of  wno  lu-t  cloili  uf  •^li^ir,  *■],*  \'fn.*i  aI  •••«:  ••t^  Itf^ 
Their  Slaiitik  wi  reof«i-\«  rail  «'«i|tMir'ii  <iilkcs,  fii-^iiiiKiiishiii;;  llii-ir  (pi  lilu-^  :i<»  thit  wt  r.  iin',  [•■*:  ■  .&!<*• 
till*  lir«t.  fekiecolimr :  the  ^rcoiiit,  ne  irlv  colour  ;  tlie  tliinl,  lliinie  roloiir  :  the  fi«urth.  liwiii  :  aiid  i*^«r<* 
III  Ua%vii,  whii'li  werr  Aiiklilly  t^irk  li  up,  and  iiiihrojrdtretl  %%i|i|  Oo'm.  and  U%:t\\t  t-n  v\*  rj  ra^M-k  •■!  «*<^ 
a  liniad  «il«er  lace.  'VUvy  y^vtr  fii<*ti>ni'd  on  theriulit  ^llo|||lll  r.  and  IVII  coiiipa*>«i>  dovm  v,k  !':ii'k  1  c*** 
fohU,  aiid  were  a^aiii  l>id  uuh  a  r*uiiil  knot,  t'l  llic  fus|(>ijiii;  nf  thiir  •iwi»rd<».    I   i:«mi  Itn-ir  ii  «-•  i^>*  "-** 

"* rail.  -  IV  143. 
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Bent;  they  had  higher  aims,  and  more  important  eflects,  and,  while  ostensibly 
ODstructed  for  the  puri^^oses  of  compliment  and  entertainment,  either  indirectly 
Dculcated  some  lesson  of  moral  ^^isdom,  or  more  immediately  obtained  their  end, 
ff  impersonating  the  vices  and  the  virtues,  and  exhibiting  a  species  of  ethic 
Inma. 

They  had  also  the  merit  of  conveying  no  inconsiderable  fimd  of  instruction 
rom  the  stores  of  mythology,  history,  and  philosophy.  Of  this  the  masques  of 
onson  aflbrd  abundant  proof,  containing,  as  they  do,  not  only  the  common  super- 
icial  knowledge  on  these  subjects,  but  displaying  such  a  mass  of  recondite  learn- 
Bg,  illustrative  of  the  manners,  opinions,  customs,  and  antiquities  of  the  ancient 
lorld,  as  would  serve  to  extend  the  information  of  the  educated,  while  they  de- 
Ighted  and  instructed  the  body  of  the  people. 

To  these  classical  diversions,  these  eruditm  vohtptatea^  which  were  remarkably 
Irequent  during  the  whole  era  of  Shakspeare's  existence,  we  may  confidently 
linibe  some  portion  of  that  intimacy  with  the  records  of  history,  the  fictions  of 

Knism,  and  the  reveries  of  philosophy,  which  our  poet  so  copiously  exhibits 
ighout  his  poems  and  plays,  as  well  as  no  small  accession  to  the  wild  and 
Imtastic  visionary  forms  that  so  pre-eminently  delight  us  in  the  golden  dreams  of 
lii  imagination. 

Among  the  numerous  scenes  and  descriptions  which  owe  their  birth,  in  our 
Mlhor*s  dramas,  to  these  superb  combinations  of  mechanism  and  poesy,  we  shall 
ttlect  two  passages  that  more  peculiarly  point  out  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
inriled  himself  ojf  their  scenery  and  arrangement. 

"  There  is  a  passage  id  Antony  and  Cleopatra/*  observes  Mr.  Warton,  "  vhere  the  metaphor 
kficeedingly  beautiful ;  but  where  the  beauty  both  of  the  expression  and  the  allusion  is  lost,  un- 
fcuwe  recollect  the  frequency  and  the  nature  of  these  shows  (I he  Pageants)  in  bhakspeare's  age. 
I  mmi  cite  the  whole  of  the  conieit,  for  the  sake  of  the  last  hemistich. 

**  Ant.     Sometime  we  see  a  cloud  that's  dragonish, 
A  vapour  sometime,  like  a  l)ear  or  lion  ; 
A  towred  citadel,  a  pendant  rock, 
A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory 
With  trees  upon't,  that  nod  unto  the  world, 
And  mock  our  eyes  with  air:  Thou  hast  seen  these  signs; 
They  are  Black  Vesper's  Pageants.^ 

This  illustrious  critic,  however,  should  have  continued  the  quotation  somewhat 
Vther ;  for  the  next  throe  lines  include  a  piece  of  imagery  immediately  taken 
tmrnt  llie  same  source,  and  more  worthy  of  remark  than  any  preceding  illusion  : — 

*•  Eros,     Ay,  my  lord. 

Ant.     That,  which  is  now  a  horse;  even  with  a  thought, 
The  Rack  disUmns ;  and  makes  it  indistinct. 
As  water  is  in  water."  Act  iv.  sc.  12. 

The  meaning  of  the  expression,  **  The  Rack  dislimns,"  is  clearly  ascertained 
y  a  reference  to  Ben  Jonson*s  **  Hymena;al  Masque*'  already  quoted,  in  which 
ccurs  the  following  striking  passage  : — 

**  Here  the  upper  part  of  the  scene,  which  was  all  of  clouds,  and  made  artiflcially  to  swell  and 
Hke  the  Rack,  began  to  open,  and  the  air  clearing,  in  the  top  thereof  was  discovered  Juno 
;  ia  a  throne,  supported  by  two  beautiful  peacocks. — Hound  about  her  sate  the  spirits  of  the 
fa  several  colours,  making  musique.    Above  her  ihe  region  of  fire,  with  a  continual  motioD, 
to  whirl  circularly,  and  Jupiter  standing  in  the  top  (Ogured  the  heaven)  brandishing  his 
Beneath  her  the  rainbow  Iris,  and,  on  the  two  sides  eight  ladies,  attired  richly,  and 
ia  the  most  celestial  colours,  who  represented  her  powers,  as  she  is  the  Goveraett  of 
■arrUge."* 

This  extract,  also,  together  with  the  one  given  in  a  preceding  page,  descriptive 
iff  Ihe  CitizeD*8  Pageant  in  honour  of  James  and  his  Queen,  1G04,  will  throw  a 

*  The  Workes  of  Benjnmtn  Jonton,  fol.  164.     Ilafqucs,  p  1S5. 
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strong  light  on  a  colt'brati>d  passage  in  tho  Tempest,  aod  full)  pro^eourport'i 
extensive  pbligations  to  these  very  ingenious  devices  :^^ 

**  0|ir  revels  now  are  ended :  TUese  our  ^ctort. 
As  I  Toretold  yon,  were  atltinritt^  and 
Are  melted  into  airy  into  thin  air : 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  visioa. 
The  cload-capt  towers^  the  i^orgeoos  palaces. 
The  solemn  iempU»%  the  great  globt  itself, 
Yea  all,  which  it  inherit,  shall  dipsoWe ; 
And,  like  this  insuhttantiid  pageant  fided. 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind."  Act  ir.  sc.  1. 

The  ''  towers/*  the  <'  temples,"  and  «'the  great  globe  itseir  of  these  liMS.  «t 
find  exhibited  in  the  pageant  of  1^4,  eight  or  ten  years  anterior  to  the  refwcsnU- 
tion  of  this  play  ;  while  in  the  masque  of  Jonson,*  we  perceive  the  oceasioasfii 
performance  to  have  been  similar  to  that  which  gave  origin  to  the  **  ii 
pageant**  of  Prospero,  both  being  Hymenaeal  Masques,  both  likewis' 
aniong  their  actors  the  characters  of  Iris  and  Juno,  and  both  being  ai 
by  *'  spirits  of  the  ayre  making  musick.*' 

Hefe  the  term  rack,  in  both  quotations  from  our  poet,  manifestly  appears, 
the  passage  in  Ben  Jonson*s  masque,  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  machuen  •( 
the  pageant,  and  to  have  implied  masses  of  clouds  in  motion  ;  the  lines  froa  A^ 
tony  and  Cleopatra,  alluding  to  their  mutability  and  endless  diversity*  aod 
in  the  Tempest  importing  their  utter  insignificance  and  instability  when 
with  the  more  durable  materials  of  the  pageant ;  and  hence  emphatically 
on  their  evanescence,  a  complete  picture  of  entire  dissolution,  that,  like  Ik 
insubstantial  pageant  which  had  just  vanished  from  their  eyes,  not  only 
palaces,  temples,  and  the  globe  itself  should  disappear,  but  even  not  the 
trifling  part  of  the  fabric  of  the  world,  not  even  the  passing  clouds,  the 
ing  rack,  should  he  left  behind,  as  a  memorial  of  existence. 

Upon  no  occasions  were  these  im)K)sing  spectacles,  the  masque,  the  pafEMil 
and  the  triumph,  gotten  up  with  more  gorgeous  splendour,  than  during  the  Pi»- 
gresses  which  Elizabeth  so  frequently  made  throughout  the  course  of  hrr  Inae 
reign.  Every  nobleman*s  house  was  thrown  open  for  her  reception  whtl«l  th» 
engaged,  and  the  keenest  rivalry  was  excited  amongst  them,  with  regard  lu  thr 
expense,  magnificence,  variety,  and  duration  of  the  entertainments  whirb  tfcfy 
lavished  upon  her.  Nor  was  the  Queen  at  all  scrupulous  in  accepting  Ihrir  in- 
vitations, for  ^lie  considered  this  hospitality,  however  ruinous  to  the  indiriAHL 
as  a  necessary  attention,  and,  in  fact,  entennl  the  mansions  of  her  courtier*  «ilfc 
the  same  feelings  of  property,  as  when  she  sate  down  beneath  the  roof  of  vksl 
might  more  strictly  be  termed  her  own  palaces.  That  her  subjects  werp  torn- 
plaisant  enough  to  acquiesce  in  this  assumption,  is  evident  from  a  |>assage  in  Ham- 
son's  *'  Description  of  England,*'  whp  mentioning  ti.e  variety  of  the  Qiifea« 
houses,  adds, — 

'*  But  what  shall  I  need  lo  Uke  upon  me  lo  repeat  all,  and  tell  what  hoasct  the  Qofca'i  ■•• 
f etty  hath  ?  Silh  all  is  bin ;  and  when  it  plea^elb  hir.  in  the  summer  teasoo  lo  recreale  hmtA 
abroad,  and  view  the  state  of  the  countrle,  and  hear  the  complaints  of  hir  unjutl  oSccrsar  ^ 
stitntet,  every  nobleman's  house  is  hir  palace,  where  the  contioueth  during  pleasore,  aad  19  ^ 
retume  againe  lo  some  of  hir  owne.**  One  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  Ibe  freqmacy  wd^ 
pretsioo  of  these  royal  Tisits,  has  been  recorded  by  Mr.  r^ichols,  who  tetls  ut,  ^'Ikatikr  waslviM 
limes  at  Theobald^s,  which  was  a  very  convenient  distance  fi  om  l««»iMlon.  Each  viaii  com  Cffi  iw 
or  three  thousand  pounds ;  the  Queen  J)  ing  there  at  his  Lordship's  charge.  someiiaMi  tlwt  vaik 
or  a  month,  or  sii  ureeks  together."  * 

These  Progresses,  however,  of  which  Mr.  Nichols  has  presented  us  mith  a  m^ 
ptirious  and  ample  collection,  serve,  more  than  any  other  documents  mhirlik^ 

'  ProgreMetof  Quceo  Eliiabith,  vol.  i.    Piefiicr,  p.  10. 
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liry  couid  aiford,  to  impress  us  with  an  accurate  and  interesting  idea  of  the  hos- 
pitality, diversions,  costume,  and  domestic  economy,  of  the  great  Baronial  Chief- 
tains of  our  last  romantic  reign.  From  them,  observes  their  very  ingenious 
editor,  **  much  of  the  manners  of  the  times  may  be  learned.  They  give  us  a 
new  into  the  interior  of  the  noble  families,  display  their  state  in  house-keeping, 
ind  other  articles,  and  set  before  our  eyes  their  magnificent  mansions  long  since 
^jome  to  decay,  or  supplanted  by  others  of  the  succeeding  a^e." 

Perhaps  the  most  splendid  reception  which  Elizabeth  met  with,  in  the  whole 
•ourse  of  her  Progresses,  was  at  Kenilworth  castle,  in  Warwickshire,  the  seat 
of  the  once  alUpowerful  Earl  of  Leicester.  Some  slight  notice  of  this  place,  as 
httTing  probably  attracted  the  attention  of  young  Shakspeare,  during  the  visit  of 
■•r  Majesty,  has  already  been  given  in  a  former  part  of  our  work ;  but  it  will 
be  neceasary  here,  in  order  to  impart  a  just  conception  of  the  costly  entertainments 
vhich  awaited  the  Queen  on  these  excursions,  to  give  a  brief  catalogue  of  the 
tm  days  **  princely  pleasures*'  of  Kenilworth  castle. 

Her  Majesty  reached  Lord  Leicester's  on  Saturday,  the  ninth  of  July,  1575, 
ad  was  greeted,  on  her  approach  to  the  castle,  by  a  Sibyl,  prophesying  prosperity 
b  her  government.     Six  giants  stood  ready  to  receive  her  at  the  outer  gate 

Krently  blowing  trumpets,  which  were  in  reality  sounded  by  persons  placed 
nd  them,  while  the  Porter,  representing  Hercules,  addressed  her  in  a  metrical 
rcb,  **  proclaiming  open  gates  and  free  passage  to  all,  and  yielding  to  her  on 
knees,  his  club,  keys  and  ofllce.**  Arriving  at  the  base  court,  a  female 
U  appropriately  dressed,  ''came  all  over  the  pool,  being  so  convoyed,  that 
Allied  she  had  gone  upon  the  water;  she  was  attended  by  two  water-nymphs, 
calling  herself  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,**  compKmented  Her  Majesty,  who, 
on  to  the  inner  court,  crossed  the  bridge,  which  was  ornamented  with 

S liars  on  each  side,  exhibiting  on  their  summits,  birds  in  cages,  fruits  in 
wis,  corn  in  similar  vessels,  wine  and  grapes  in  silver  pots,  fishes  in  trays, 
weapona  of  war,  and  musical  Instruments,  the  respective  gifts  of  Silvanus,  Po- 
Bona,  Ceres,  Bacchus,  Neptune,  Mars,  and  Apollo.  Then,  preceded  by  a  noble 
lud  of  music,  the  Queen  crossed  the  inner  court,  alighted  from  her  horse,  and 
Mtered  her  apartments. 

Od  Sunday  evening,  she  beheld  a  grand  display  of  fire-works,  a  species  of 
auaement  which  had  been  little  known  previous  to* her  reign :  ''after  a  warning 
rieoe.or  two,"  says  Laneham,  "was  a  blaze  of  burning  darts  flying  to  and  fro, 
latms  of  stars  coruscant,  streams  and  hail  of  frre-sparks,  lightnings  of  wild  fire  on 
lie  water;  and  on  the  land,  flight  and  shot  of  thunder-bolts,  all  with  such  con- 
iMMDce,  terror,  and  vehemence,  the  heavens  thundered,  the  waters  surged,  and 
he  earth  shook." 

Mondaj  was  occupied  by  hunting,  conducted  on  a  large  and  magnificent  scale, 
hmng  wniph  Her  Majesty  was  ingeniously  complimented  through  the  medium 
if  several  sylvan  devices.  Music,  dancing,  and  pageantry  on  the  water,  formeil 
he  diversions  of  the  Tuesday,  Hunting  and  field  sports  consumed  the  Wednes- 
lay;  beai^baiting,  tumbling,  and  fire-works  were  the  recreations  of  the  Thurs- 
lay;  and,  the  weather  not  permitting  any  out-door  diversions  on  Friday,  the 
ine  was  spent  in  banquetting,  shows,  and  domestic  games.  On  Saturday,  the 
BOming  being  fine,  the  Queen  was  highly  entertained  by  the  representation  of  a 
soantfy  bride-ale,  by  running  at  the  quintain,  and  by  the  "  Old  Coventry  Play 
if  Hock  Thursday  ;**  while  the  evening  diversions  were  a  regular  play,  a  l>anqui>t, 
lad  a  masque. 

The  amusement  of  hunting  was  resumed  on  the  Monday,  returning  from  which 
Ber  Majesty  was  highly  gratified  by  a  pageant  on  the  water,  exhibiting,  among 
ilher  spectacles,  Arion  seated  upon  a  dolphin  twenty-four  feet  in  length,  and 
linglng  a  song,  accompanied  by  the  music  of  six  performers,  who  were  snugly 
lodged  in  the  belly  of  the  fish. 

The  Coventry  play  not  having  been  finished  on  the  preceding  Saturday^  was 
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repeated,  at  llie  desire  of  the  Queen,  en  the  Tuesday,  and  on  Weilnesdar  tb^ 
'20th,  she  hade  adieu  to  Kenilworth,  greatly  delighted  with  the  hospitality  ii4 
princely  splendour  of  its  nohle  owner.* 

The  Hall  and  the  Tiltyard  were  two  of  tlic  most  striking  features  at  Keniliflftk, 
and  they  desii^natc  with  sufficient  precision  two  of  the  leading  chararlpriiticirf 
the  age  of  Elizabeth,  its  hospitality,  and  attachment  to  chivalrir  costuiw:  ftp 
former  was  carried  on  upon  a  scale  to  which  modern  usage  is  a  perfect  stnior; 
for,  as  llishop  Uurd  remarks,  ''the  same  bell,  that  called  the  great  man  to b 
table,  invited  the  neighbourhood  all  around,  and  proclaime<l  a  holiday  to  the 
whole  country;**.-)*  and  the  latter  cherished  its  predilections,  and  romantirirdoir. 
by  cultivating  tilting,  the  sole  remaining  oll'spring  of  the  gorgt'ous  touniaanL 
with  scientilic  skill.  The  latter  half  of  tiie  si\ti»<M)th,  and  the  rommraffaril 
of  the  seventeenth,  century,  saw  indtMHl  the  diversion  of  running  at  Ihf  rac 
carried  to  its  highest  degree  of  |K»rfection,  from  which,  however,  it^enm* 
afterwards  began  to  decline,  and  may  be  said  to  ha>e  expired  with  theffiei^ 
James  the  First. 

Yet  the  influence  of  this  amusement,  in  exciting  the  heroism  of  the  Elizabfto 
age,  was  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  and  we  may  view  the  tilt-yard  of  Kftil- 
worth,  with  the  eyes  of  Dr.  Hurd,  **as  a  nursery  of  brave  men,  a  >»'f*  ^ 
plot  of  warriors  and  heroes. — And,  as  whimsical  a  figun*  as  a  young  tiUfrmy 
make  in  a  modern  eye,  who  will  say  that  the  virtue  was  not  formed  lten\  \M 
triumphed  at  Axell,  and  bled  at  Zutphen  ?*'  ^ 

To  complete  the  picture  of  Kenilworth-castle  during  this  festive  perii4.i 
would  be  desirable,  could  wo  ascertain  what  were  the  domestir  erooom^  Mi 
usages  which  were  adopted  in  so  large  a  household,  and  how  the  Quo«'n,  ki 
ladies,  and  attendants,  contrived  to  |)ass  the  hours,  when  the  weather  U*t)Mk 
exterior  diversions,  and  when  the  mnsque,  the  banquet,  and  the  fete  had  cip 
hausted  their  attractions.  Fortunately  we  possess  a  sketch  of  this  kind,  fn^nlk 
communicative  pen  of  Laneham,  who  seems  to  have  lHH?n  gilled,  il  wr  may  tn 
his  own  account,  with  great  powers  of  pleasing,  and  to  ha\e  enjoyed,  in  aavi 
traordinary  degree,  the  favour  and  confidence  of  the  high-born  James  of  hoMi 
who  followed  in  the  tiain  of  Eli/nlieth. 

*•  IMcthotiuhl  il  my  pari,  "  he  relates  in  a  toiler  lo  his  rrieml,  'Somrwhal  to  impart  uatoi 
how  it  is  herewith  me,  and  how  1  lead  my  life,  whirh  indeed  is  Ihis:  — 

*'  A  mornings  1  rise  ordinarily  nt  seven  o'clock  :  Then  re.idy,  I  ^o  intii  Ihe  l^linpol :  s-'-oa  al 
eight,  1  get  me  commonly  into  my  Lord's  chamber,  or  into  my  Loni's  presidents.  There  al 
cuptioard,  after  I  have  eaten  the  manchet  served  overnit^ht  Tor  li\i*ry  [Utr  I  dare  tte  a»  biM 
promise  you,  as  any  ot  my  Triends  Ihe  ser>anls  there  :  and  indeini  could  I  have  rri>h.  i(  I  «« 
tarrv  ;  but  I  am  or  wont  jolly  and  dry  a  niornin;:^)  :  1  drinli  nii*  up  a  {imid  bi»l  oFaie  :  «bMi 
sweet  pot  it  is  der^Mted  by  all  night's  standing,  the  drink  is  the  belter,  lake  th.;i  uf  nir  .  ai 
morsel  in  a  mornim:,  Tvith  a  sound  draught,  is  very  iKholi^ime  and  boimI  Ot  tlu'  r;t*  MKht .  T 
1  am  as  fresh  all  the  forenoon  afler,  as  had  I  eaten  a  whole  piece  of  beef.  N«»w.  Sir.  if  thf  Cm 
sit,  I  am  at  hand  ;  wait  at  an  inch,  I  vtarrant  you  :  If  any  man  makebatil»!inu.  '  iVai'e.  '  u 
*  wot  ye  ^here  ye  are?'  If  I  lake  a  listener,  or  a  pryer  in  al  the  chinks  it  .it  ihr  i-^-k-tnl 
am  by  and  by  in  the  Ixmes  of  him  :  Bui  now  Ihey  keep  piod  urdcr,  they  kii«*w  mc  ^rV  cbm 
If  a  be  a  friend,  or  such  a  one  as  1  like,  1  make  him  sit  down  by  me  on  a  form  iir  a  chetf  ;  kl 
rest  walk,  a  Ood's  name. 

*'  And  here  dolh  my  language  now  and  then  stand  me  in  uoi)d  stead:  !My  French,  m^  SpM 
my  Dutch,  and  my  Latin:  Sometime  among  \mt>as<adors' ni.-n.  if  their  ^Li«:er  l>r  •i;Imi 
C'ouncil :  Sometime  with  thi*  .Vmbnssador  himself,  if  he  bid  call  his  lacky,  or  a>k  mr  «k« 
clock  :  and  I  warrant  ye  I  answer  him  roundly  ;  that  Ihey  marvel  lo  see  >u<-li  a  frlUm  tht*re  t 
laugh  I  and  say  nothing:  Dinner  and  supper  I  h.'i>e  t«(Mit)  p:arr>  in  go  in.  .iniJ  lo-arJi'y  pn 
to:  Sometime  gel  I  to  Master  Pinner  ;  by  m)  faith,  a  worsJiipful  r»i>n'ili*ti:nn,  ond  a«  rarrfsl 
his  charge  a-*  any  her  lliizhnos  hath :  there  find  I  alway  st'od  store  «»r  \ery  cimI  vnmS  :  «e 
and  l>e  merry,  thank  Uod  and  the  Queen.     Himself  in  feeding  \ery  teaipcrjle  and  modenlt 

Thn  muiniTiH ion  !•*  abrid^t'd  from  l«-iiM>hiim'>»  !<rlli'r,  and  the  *.*' I'nncily    l*lca«urrt  3l   kr..V« 
(•rtsiir."  rrpriiiti-il  in  \irho|s'k  l*ro^^l  «<u-s,  \ot    i. 

;   Moral  mod  I'olitiral  Dialoguei.,  «ol.  i.  p.  KiO.  edit.  J78K.  :    lh,d.  vol.  i.  p.  I««a 
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I  Me  any :  «nd  yel,  by  your  lea? e,  of  a  dish,  as  a  cold  pigeon  or  so,  that  hath  come  to  him 
.  more  Iban  be  looked  Tor,  1  have  seen  bim  een  so  by  and  by  surreil,  as  be  hath  plucked  oCT 
kin,  ikiped  his  knife,  and  eat  not  a  morsel  more ;  like  enough  to  slick  in  his  sloroacb  a  two 
ter :  (some  hard  message  from  the  higher  officers ;  perceive  ye  me .')  upon  search,  bis 
dealing  and  diligence  hath  found  him  faultless. 

afternoons  and  a  nights,  sometime  am  I  with  the  right  worshipful  Sir  George  Howard,  as 
icotleman  as  any  lives :  And  sometime,  at  my  good  Lady  Sidney's  chamber,  a  Noblewoman 
Hi  as  much  bound  unto,  as  any  poor  man  may  be  unto  so  gracious  a  Lady ;  and  sometime 
other  place.  But  always  among  the  Gentlewomen  by  my  good  will ;  (O,  ye  know  that 
Iways  of  a  gentle  spirit:)  And  when  1  see  company  according,  then  can  I  be  as  lively 
netime  I  fool  it  with  dancing  :  now  with  my  gittern,  and  else  with  my  cittern,  then  at  the 
s  :  Ye  know  nothing  comes  amiss  to  me  :  Then  carol  1  up  a  song  wilhal ;  that  by  and  by 
ne  flocking  about  me  like  bees  to  honey:  And  ever  they  cry.   *  Another,  good  Laneham, 

!  '    Shall  I  tell  you?  When  I  see  Mistress (A,  see  a  mad  Knave ;  1  had  almost  told 

at  she  gives  once  but  an  eye  or  an  ear;  why  then,  roan,  am  1  blest;  my  courage  ,  my 
;  is  doubled:  She  says,  sometime,  *She  likes  it ;'  and  tlien  I  like  it  much  the  better;  it 
I  good  to  hear  how  well  1  can  do.  And  to  say  truth ;  what  with  mine  eyes,  as  I  can 
■ly  gloat  it,  with  my  Spanish  sospires,  my  French  heighes,  mine  Italian  dulcets,  my  Dutch 
■ly  double  releas,  my  high  reaches,  my  flne  feigning,  my  deep  diapason,  my  wanton  warbles, 
QiDg,  my  timing,  my  tuning,  and  my  twinkling,  I  can  gracify  the  matters  as  well  as  the 
A  of  them,  and  was  yet  never  stained,  1  thank  Ood  :  By  my  troth,  Countryman,  it  is  some 
gh  midnight,  ere  I  can  get  from  them.  And  thus  liave  I  told  ye  most  of  my  trade,  all  the 
ig  day :  what  will  ye  more,  God  save  the  Queene  and  my  Lord."  * 

this  niagniGcent  castle,  the  unrivalled  abode  of  baronial  hospitality,  and 
lie  i>apeantry,  who  can  avoid  lamenting  the  present  irreparable  decay,  or 
r  apostrophising  the  mouldering  reliques  in  the  pathetic  and  picturesque 
ige,  which  Bishop  Hiird  has  placed  in  the  mouth  of  his  admired  Addison? 

here,  one  might  ask,  are  the  tilts  and  tournaments,  the  princely  shows  and  sporls,  which 
ice  so  proudly  celebrated  within  these  walls?  Where  are  the  pageants,  the  studied  devices, 
Mems  of  curious  invention,  that  set  the  court  at  a  gaze,  and  even  transported  Ihe  high  soul 
£liiabeth?  Where  now,  pursued  he  (pointing  to  that  which  was  formerly  a  canal,  but 
iBt  is  only  a  meadow,  with  a  small  rivulet  running  through  it),  where  is  the  floating  island, 
e  of  torches  that  eclipsed  the  day,  the  lady  of  the  lake,  the  silken  nymphs  her  attendants, 
the  other  fantastic  eihibilions  surpassing  even  the  whimsies  of  the  wildest  romance? 
ow  is  become  of  the  revelry  of  feasting  ?  of  the  minstrelsy  that  took  the  ear  so  delightfully 
kbbled  along  the  valley,  or  floated  on  the  surface  of  this  lake?  See  there  the  smokeless 
I,  stretching  to  a  length  that  might  give  room  for  the  sacrlflce  of  a  hecatomb  ;  the  vaulted 
licb  mirth  and  Jollity  have  sol  so  often  in  a  uproar ;  the  rooms  of  stale,  and  the  presence- 
r  :  what  are  they  now  hut  void  and  tenaniless  ruins,  clasped  with  ivy,  open  to  wind  and 
',  and  represenling  to  the  eye  nothing  but  the  ribs  and  carcase,  os  it  were,  of  their  former 
Ind  see,  said  he,  that  proud  gate- way,  once  the  mansion  of  a  surly  porter,  who.  partaking 
ride  of  his  lord,  made  the  crowds  wail,  and  refused  admittance,  perhaps,  to  nobles  whom 
iaterest  drew  to  these  walls,  to  pay  their  homage  to  their  master :  see  it  now  the  residence 
r  leoant,  who  turns  the  key  but  to  lei  himself  out  to  his  daily  labour,  to  admit  him  to  a 
leai,  and  secure  his  nightly  slumbers."  f 

this  accotmt  of  some  of  the  principal  diversions  of  the  court  and  the  metro^ 
wc  have  now  to  subjoin,  in  a  compass  corresponding  with  the  scale  of  our 

a  clear,  but  necessarily  a  brief  view,  of  an  amusement  which,  more  than 
Iher,  is  calctilated  to  interest  and  to  influence  every  class  of  society.     Tho 

Economy,  and  Usages  of  the  Stage,  therefore,  during  the  ageof  Shakspeare, 
rrupy  the  remainder  of  this  chapter,  forming  an  introdtiction  to  a  sketch  of 
ilic  poetry,  at  the  period  of  Shakspeare*s  commencement  as  a  writer  for 

■ge. 

*  reader  is  probably  aware,  from  the  very  copious  and  bulky,  though  some-r 
indigested,  collections,  which  have  been  published  on  this  subject,  that  the 
ing  detail,  consisting  of  an  arrangement  of  minute  facts,  and  which  aims  at 

;hnl»'ii  Fntgremc-^,  vol.  i.     Laiiehnm'!*  letter,  p.  81 — 84. 
ird'a  Uond  and  Political  Dialogues,  vol.  i.  p.  148—150. 
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nothing  more  than  a  neat  and  hicid  compendium  of  an  intricate  topic, 
sarily,  at  almost  every  step,  1)0  indohted  to  previous  researches;  in  ordcr^r-^i^^ 
fore,  to  obviate  a  continual  parade  of  reference,  let  it  suflice,  that  we  ackiv^  ^|/4| 
the  basis  of  our  disquisition  to  have  been  derived  from  the  laboun  of  Stee^^  '^f^^ 
Malone,  as  included  in  the  last  v9riorum  edition  of  Shakspeare;  froB  ^^I'^i 
Apologies  of  Mr.  Chalmers;  fron^  Decker,  as  reprinted  by  Kott;  Mndoee^^^n^^A 
from  the  pages  of  Warton,  Percy,  Whiter,  and  Gilchrist.  Where  re-^^ijJjTj'^ZJ 
however,  are  absolutely  essential,  they  will  be  found  in  their  doe  place.       ^^  'V^ 

It  has  been  justly  observed  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  that  '*  what  Augoftusm^/  ''TjJ 
Rome,  may  be  remarked  of  Elizabeth  and  the  stage,  that  she  foond  ithrxj^ji^  \vj^ 
left  it  marble.'*  At  her  accession  in  1558,  no  regular  theatre  had  hemath  f'j^^^ 
blished,  and  the  players  of  that  period,  even  in  the  capital,  were  roapdUli  l^v^ 
have  recourse  to  the  yards  of  great  Inns,  as  the  most  commodious  plaeeiiU  f^  « 
they  could  obtain  for  the  representation  of  their  pieces.  These,  being  mutmkk  i  ^  ^ 
by  open  stages  and  galleries,  and  possessing,  likewise,  nnmeroui  private qiilr  ^^i 
ments  and  recesses  from  which  the  genteeler  part  of  the  audience  might  Wm 
spectators  at  their  ease,  while  the  central  space  held  a  temporary  stage,  mcoitRi 
in  fine  weather,  and  protected  by  an  awning  in  bad,  were  not  ill  calculaledlorli 
pur|)oses  of  scenic  exhibition,  and,  most  undoubtedly,  gave  riae  to  thefomtti 
construction  adopted  in  the  erection  of  the  licensed  theatres. 

In  this  stage  of  infancy  was  the  public  stage  at  the  birth  of  Shakspeare;  m 
would  it  so  rapidly  have  emerged  into  importance,  had  not  the  Queen,  tlM^ 
occasionally  yielding  to  the  enmity  and  fanaticism  of  the  Puritans  with  lepriti 
this  recreation,  been  warmly  attached  to  theatric  amusements.     So  eariy 
1569,  was  she  frequently  entertained  in  her  own  chapel-royal,  by  the 
of  plays  on  profane  subjects,  by  the  children  belonging  to  that  establifhi 
and  the  year  following  has  been  fixed  upon  as  the  most  probable  era  of  the 
tion  of  a  regular  play-house,  very  appropriately  named  The  Theatre,  and 
posed  to  have  been  situated  in  the  Blackfriars. 

We  shall  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  to  find,  that  in  1574  a  refnilar 
of  players  was  established  by  royal  license,  granting  to  Jamca  Burbafee. 
Perkyn,  John  Lanham,  William  Johnson,  and  Robert  Wilson,  serrants  of  He 
Earl  of  Leicester,  authority,  under  the  privy  seal,  **  to  use,  eiercyse  and  occ^ 
the  arte  and  facultye  of  playenge  commedies,  tragedies,  enterludes,  stas^^pb^K 
and  such  other  like  as  they  have  alreadie  used  and  studicrd,  or  hereafter  shall  m 
and  studie,  as  well  for  the  recreation  of  our  lovinge  subjects  as  for  our  tobce  aii 
pleasure  when  we  shall  think  good  to  see  them — throughoule  our  realne  d 
England.'* 

This  may  be  considered  then,  with  great  probability,  as  ihejirgi  lEenenl^ 
cense  obtained  by  any  company  of  players  in  England;  but,  with  the  cusloaar 
precaution  of  Elizabeth,  it  contains  a  clause,  subjecting  all  dramatic  amu 
to  the  previous  inspection  of  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  an  ofDcer  who,  in  the 
of  Henry  the  Eit^lith,  had  b(M*n  created  to  superintend  a  part  of  the  duties  vkirh 
until  then  had  fallen  to  the  province  of  the  Lord  Chaml)erlain,  and  mho  nom  kai 
the  sphere  of  his  control  augniented  by  this  prudent  enactment,  providing  **thil 
the  saide  commedies,  tragedies,  enterludes,  and  stage-playes,  be  by  the  Maskrif 
our  Revels  for  the  tyme  l)eynge  before  sene  and  allowed." 

The  officers  who  exerciscxl  this  authority,  during  the  life  of  Shakfipearp,  ««t 
Sir  Thomas  Render,  Edmond  Tilney,  and  Sir  George  Bucke.  Sir  Thomas  Bfasvr. 
who  succeed(Hl  Sir  Thomas  Cawarden  in  1560,  livtHl  not  to  s<^  Shak^peaie'i  ft- 
trance  into  the  scenic  world,  but,  dying  in  1577,  Tilney*s  appointmeat  took  pbff 
in  1579.  This  gentleman  continued  to  regulate  the  stage  for  the  lonie  pcfiod  of 
thirty-one  years  ;  he  beheld  the  dawn  and  the  mid-iday  splendour  oX  ShakspMiv'« 
dramatic  genius,  and  in  his  official  capacity,  he  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  fc- 
rensing  not  less  than  thirty  of  his  dramas,  commencing  with  llennr  the  SiiHu 
and  terminating  with  Antony  and  Cleopatra.    On  his  death,  in  1610.'  SirG<^>fP 
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vlie  liad  obtained  a  reversionary  patent  for  the  office  in  1603,  and  had 

its  duties  for  a  t>^eI>emonth  previous  to  Tilney's  decease,  t)eca me  Master 
evels,  and  had  the  felicity  of  reading,  and  the  honour  of  licensing,  some 
8t  and  noblest  productions  of  our  immortal  poet,  namely,  Timon  of  Athens, 
lus,  Othello,  the  Tempest,  and  Twefth  Night.  He  also  lived  to  deplore 
nature  extinction  of  this  unrivalled  bard,  and  he  died  in  the  year  which 
d  to  the  public  the  first  folio  edition  of  his  plays. 

rection  of  a  theatre  in  157Q ;  the  establishment  by  royal  authority  of  a 
company  in  1574;  and  the  subjection  of  both  to  highly  respectable  offi- 
irated  so  strongly  in  favour  of  dramatic  amusements,  that  we  find  Stubbes, 
ianic  satirist,  bitterly  inveighing  in  1583  against  the  great  popular  support 
leatres  in  his  day,  which  he  sarcastically  terms  '*  Venus*  Palaces,"  and 
tely  afterwards  designates  by  a  general  application  of  the  names  which 
I  given  at  that  time  to  the  two  principal  structures  :  '*  Marke,'*  says  he, 
ing  and  running  to  theaters  and  curtens,  day  lie  and  hourely,  night  and 
ipe  and  tyde,  to  see  playes  and  enterludes." 

»assion  for  the  stage  continued  rapidly  to  increase,  and  before  the  year 
t  less  than  four  or  five  theatres  were  in  existence.  The  patronage  of 
;  representation  made  an  equal  progress  at  court ;  for  though  Elizabeth 

is  believed,  attended  a  public  theatre,  yet  had  she  four  companies  of 
who  frequently  performed  for  her  amusement,  denominated  the  Children 
lufs,  the  Children  of  Westminster,  the  Children  of  the  Chapel,  and  the 

of  Windsor.  The  public  actors  too,  who  were  sometimes,  in  imitation 
appellations,  called  the  Children  of  the  Revels,  were,  towards  the  close 
Iajesty*s  reign  especially,  in  consequence  of  a  greatly  acquired  superiority 
;ir  younger  brethren,  often  called  upon  to  act  before  her  at  the  royal 
n  Whitehall.  Exhibitions  of  this  kind  at  court  were  usual  at  Christ- 
Twelfth  Night,  at  Candlemas,  and  at  Shrove-tide,  throughout  the  reigns 
[)eth  and  James,  and  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  were  occasionally  the  en-* 
ent  of  the  night :  thus  we  find  Love*s  Labour's  Lost  to  have  been  per- 
lefore  our  maiden  Queen  during  the  Christmas^holydays,  and  King  Lear 
been  exhibited  before  King  James  on  St.  Stephen's  night. 
Me  occasions,  the  representation  was  generally  at  night  that  it  might  not 

with  the  performances  at  the  regular  theatres,  which  took  place  early  in 
flernoon  ;  and  we  learn  from  the  Council-books,  that  the  royal  remune- 
n  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  for  the  exhibition  of  a  single  play  at  Whitehall, 
id  to  ten  pounds,  of  which,  twenty  nobles,  or  six  pounds  thirteen  shillings 
r-pence  formed  the  customary  fee ;  and  three  pounds,  six  shillings,  and 
ice  the  free  gift  or  bounty.  If,  however,  the  performers  were  required  to 
e  capital  for  any  of  the  royal  palaces  in  its  neighbourhood,  the  fee,  in 
mce  of  the  public  exhibition  of  the  day  being  prevented,  was  augmented 
y  pounds. 

rotection  of  the  drama  by  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers,  though  it  did  not 
the  public; players,  except  in  one  instance,  from  the  penalties  of  statutes 
agabonds,  yet  it  induced,  during  the  whole  of  her  long  reign,  numerous 
{  of  private  patronage  from  the  most  opulent  of  her  nobility  and  gentry, 
tsessing  the  power  of  licensing  their  own  domestics  as  comedians,  and« 
intly,  of  protecting  them  from  the  operation  of  the  |ict  of  vagrancy,  shel-^ 
iou8  companies  of  performers,  under  the  denomination  of  their  servants,, 
lers, — a  privilege  which  was  taken  away,  by  act  of  parliament,  on  the 
I  of  James,  and,  as  Mr.  Chalmers  observes, ''  put  an  end  for  ever  to  the 
'Stem  of  prior  times.*' 

is  private  patronage  of  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  must 
lot  less  than  fourteen  distinct  companies  of  players,  that,  in  succession, 
ted  to  exhilarate  the  golden  days  of  England*s  matchless  Queen,  and,  in 
n,  enjoyed  the  honour  of  contributing  to  her  amusement.     Of  these,  the 
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following  is  a  clironological  enumeration : — Soon  after  the  acccs«ioii  of  EUzabKk, 
ap|)eared  Lord  Leicester  s  company,  the  same  which,  in  1574,  was  linalh  iaror- 
porated  by  royal  license;  in  1572,  was  formtMl  Sir  Robert  Lane*8  company ;  ihV^t 
same  year  Lord  Clinton*s ;  in  1575,  companies  were  created  by  Lord  Warviti 
and  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the  name  of  Shakspeare  bein^  enrolled  amow  Ibr 
servants  of  the  latter,  who,  in  the  first  year  of  the  subserinent  reign,  becanif  «ili- 
tied  to  tbe  appellation  of  His  Miijesty's  servants;  in  1570,  the  Earl  of  S«Hn 
brought  forward  a  theatrical  body,  and  in  1577,  Lord  Howard  another,  neitbff  o( . 
which,  however,  attained  much  eminence;  in  1578,  the  Earl  of  E^scx  rouMnHi  \ 
company  of  players,  and  in  1579,  Lord  Strange,  and  the  Earl  of  Herby,  lblli«vf|  \ 
his  example;  in  1591,  the  Lord  Admiral  produced  his  set  of  romedians :  ia  132. 
the  Earl  of  Hertford  eflected  a  similar  arrangement;  in  1593,  Lord  FembrAe 
protectiHl  an  association  of  actors,  and,  at  the  close  of  Her  Majoftty*s  reizn.  tb? 
Earl  of  Worcester  had  in  pay,  also,  a  company  of  theatrical  performers. 

In  tbe  mean  time  theatres,  both  public  and  private,  weregroally  on  theinrrra*^. 
and,  during  tbe  |MTiod  that  Shakspeare  immortalised  the  stage,  not  le«^  thii 
seven  of  these  structures,  of  established  notoriety,  were  in  e\istenn».  Four '4 
them  were  considered  as  public  theatres,  namely,  TheGlob<*on  the  Banksid«\Tk 
Curtain  in  Slioreditch,  The  Red  Bull  in  St.  John*s  Street,  and  The  Fortimfii 
Whitecross  Street;  and  three  were  termed  private  houses,  one,  for  in^^tanrp.  ■ 
Blackfriars,  another  in  Whitefriars,  and  The  Cockpit  or  Phoenix,  in  IlrurwLiK. 
As  The  GIoIm),  however,  and  the  theatre  in  Blackfriars  wero  the  property  of  Ik 
same  set  of  players,  only  six  companies  of  comedians  were  formed,  or  vasM. 
for  the  purposes  of  representation. 

Beside  these  principal  play-houses,  several  others,  possessing  a  more  ephemml 
existence,  as  Tbe  Swan,  The  Rose,  etc.,  sprung  up  and  fell  in  succession,  fomiitf 
altogetber  such  a  number,  as  justly  gave  alarm  and  oll4*nce  to  the  slrirter  rhtcy. 
and  at  length  attracted  the  attention  of  tbe  privy-<'ouncil,  who,  on  the  :^Jd  of  Junr. 
1600,  issued  an  order  for  the  reduction  of  tbe  number  of  |>lay-lioii«ies.  Itniitin: 
these  buiblings  to  two,  S(*lecting  that  called  Tbe  Fortune  for  Siiddlese\,an«J  ihin: 
on  The  Globe  for  Surrey.  To  such  a  degnv,  however,  liad  im»w  arlM-n  U" 
attachment  of  the  |)eople  to  dramatic  r(*creations,  tbat  notwitlistandinj  th*^ 
orders  were  re-issued,  with  still  stronger  injunctions,  the  following  jear,  lh-« 
could  never  1m^  carried  into  anv  elTeclual  execution. 

Much  as  Elizabeth  laboured  the  stage,  it  appears  to  ha>ebet*n  patroniced  M  li^ 
successor  with  equal,  if  not  su|MTior,  zeal.  James  may  hv  said,  indiH^l,  t'l  Kj«' 
given  a  dignity  and  consequence  to  tbe  profession,  to  which  it  had  liithtTin  btm 
stranger,  and  to  have  introduced  into  the  theatric  world,  a  new  and  lK*fter  •  <  e- 
stituted  arrangeuKMit  of  its  parts.  No  sooner  had  be  ascended  the  IhntrK.  ttur 
three  companies  were  formed  under  his  auspices;  the  LordCliamlv^rlain's  <frwr'* 
he  adoptcHl  as  bis  own;  the  yucen  chos<»  the  Earl  c»f  WorresttT**,  and  Prn^' 
Henry  fixed  upon  the  Earl  of  S'ottiiighani's;  andon  tht*  I9th  of  May,  onh  t«^f- 
days  after  bis  arrival  in  L<uidon,  be  uranted  to  his  own  company .  [ein;;tbjtf»-?- 
forming  at  Tbe  (ilobe,  the  following  license,  which  was  first  publish«*d  in  R^mr?* 
'*  F<rdera,"  in  1705:  — 

Pro  Laikk>tio  Fi.Err.iiicR  et  Wiluelmo  Shikespeirk  et  auk 

**A.  D.  l«03.     Pal. 
"1.  Jar.  V.  2.  III.  4.     Jame*  by  Ihc  grace  of  Ood,  ^:c.  In  all  ju9lic«-4,  maiiir«.  «bfn^ 
ron&tablps,   hcadboroiiizhs,   and    olhcr  our  oflirer»  aud  lovinK  subject,    grrriint:.     Kdi*«  •'• 
Ihat  woo,  or  our  special  grarc,  ccrtniiic  knowlcd{{e,  and  iiie<*r  motion,  ba\c  licrn*^  atJ  -■' 
thnri«ed,  and   liy  Ihcsc   pri'^cnlcit   doc  licence   and    authorize  thci^c  uur   senaunls,  laur'-^' 
Flclrhrr,    Wiulu^   SiukkkpkarI':,    Kichard  Hiirbagc,   Augustine    l'hillippi'«,    John  llmnB^ 
Hrnrie  Condel,  William  Sly,  Kidicrl  Armin,  Kichard  Covly,   and  Uie  rest  nt  thrjr  »*^'ciai^ 
freely  to  use  and  eiercise  the  art  and  faculty  of  placing  comrdin,  tragrdirM,  knlorin,  inirr- 
ludrg^  mornlM^  pattoraU,  siape-plairg,  and  such  like  oilier  as  thei  have  alrradie  Mudicd  iir  bcf* 
aner  shall  use  or  »tudie,  as  well  for  Uie  recreation  of  our  losing  subjeels.  as  for  our  solart  »A 
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mre  when  we  shall  thincke  good  to  see  the m,  during  oar  pleasure :  and  the  said  comedies, 
ledicf ,  histories,  enlerludes,  morals,  pastorals,  slagc-plaies,  and  such  lilce,  to  shew  and  eier- 
t  publiquely  to  their  best  commoditie,  when  the  inrcciioo  of  the  plague  shall  decrease,  as 
I  within  tbeire  nowe  usuall  house  called  the  Globe ^  wiibin  our  county  of  Surrey,  as  also 
hio  anie  towne-halls  or  moute-halls,  or  other  contenient  places  within  the  liberties  and 
sAtm  of  any  other  cilie.  universitie,  toun,  or  boroughe  whatsoever,  within  our  said  realmes 
1  dominions.  Willing  and  commanding  you  and  everie  of  you,  as  you  tender  our  pleasure, 
onelie  to  permit  and  suffer  Ihem  herein,  without  any  your  letls,  hindrances,  or  molestations, 
iBf  oar  pleasure,  hut  also  to  be  aiding  or  assistinge  to  them  if  any  wrong  be  to  them  offered, 
:  to  allow  them  such  former  curtesies  as  bathe  been  given  to  men  of  their  place  and  quallitle  ; 
1  also  what  further  favour  you  shall  shew  to  iheise  our  servaunts  for  our  sake,  wc  shall  take 
die  at  your  handes.  In  witness  whereof,  &o. 
*  Witness  our  selfe  at  Westminster,  the  nyuteenth  dayc  of  Maye, 
**  Per  Breve  de  privato  sigillo/* 

To  The  Globe  mentioned  in  this  license,  and  to  the  play-house  in  Blackfriars, 
being  the  theatres  exclusively  belonging  to  Shakspeare*s  company,  and  where 
hb  dramas  were  performed,  wo  shall  now  confine  our  attention,  the  customs 
i  usages  of  thesis  the  one  being  a  public,  and  the  other  a  private  theatre,  pretty 
mratcly  applying  to  the  rest. 

The  exact  era  of  the  l)uilding  of  The  Globe  has  not  been  ascertained.  Mr. 
ilone,  from  the  documents  which  he  consulted,  conceives  it  to  have  been  erect- 
■ot  long  anterior  to  the  year  1506 ;  and  Mr.  Chalmers,  resting  on  the  evidence 
Korden*s  map  of  London,  concludes  it  to  have  t)een  built  before  the  year  1593.  * 
i  iiite  appears  to  have  b<'en  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Thames,  called  the 
nkside,  and  its  form,  which  was  of  considerable  size,  to  have  l)een  externally 
ugonal,  and  internally  circular.  It  was  constructed  of  wood,  and  only  partly 
Itched,  its  centre  being  o|)en  to  the  weather.  It  was  probably  named  The 
»be,  not  from  the  circularity  of  its  interior,  but  from  its  sign  exhibiting  Hercu- 
supporting  theglobe,  under  which  wasinscribed'^Totus  mundus  agit  histrionem*' 
Being  a  public  theatre.  The  Globe  was  likewise 'distingtiished  by  a  pole  erected 
its  roof,  to  which,  during  the  hours  of  exhilition,  a  Hag  was  attached;  for,  by 
ison  of  its  central  exposure,  it  necessarily  became  a  summer  theatre,  its  per- 
iners,  the  King's  company,  ustially  commencing  their  season  here  during  the 
mth  of  May.  The  exhibitions  at  the  Globe  were  frequent,  and  it  is  said,  chiefly 
Iculated  for  the  lower  class  of  people,  the  upper  ranks,  and  the  critics,  gene- 
liy  preferring  the  private  theatres,  which  were  smaller,  and  more  conveniently 
ted  up.  The  advantages  of  elegance  and  decoration,  however,  were  no  longer 
inting  to  The  Globe,  in  1614;  for  the  old  structure,  consisting  of  wood  and 
itrh,  being  burnt  down  on  the  29th  of  June,  1613,  the  subsequent  year  saw  it 
m  from  its  ashes  with  considerable  splendour,  f 

The  Theatre  in  Blackfriars  may  be  classwl  among  the  earliest  buildings  of  the 
Bd,  being  certainly  in  existence  before  1580.  It  was  erected  near  the  present 
eof  Apothecaries'  Hall,  and  being  without  the  liberties  of  the  city  of  London, 
d  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the  levelling  fury  of  the  fanatics,  who,  shortly  alter 
e  above  period,  obtained  leave  to  destroy  all  the  play-houses  within  the  juris- 
trtion  of  the  city. 

It  doesnotapjMfar  that  Shakspeare's  company,  or  the  King's  servants,  had  any 
terest  in  this  theatre  before  the  winter  of  1604,  at  which  |)eriod,  or  in  the  fol- 
iring  spring,  they  l)ecame  its  purchast»rs;  the  children  of  the  Revels,  or,  as  they 
•re  sometimes  called,  the  children  of  Blackfriars,  being  the  usual  performers  at 
Is  bouse,  prior  to  that  event. 

19e«  Maltmc'*  Inquiry,  p.  87.;  ami  ChalmcrVii  Apu]t»ej.  p  115. 
\  Of  llu'  piriihablv  nintoriAU.  and  incoiiviiiifnl  c<m!«trurlion  of  the  oW  theatre,  fve  have  mme  rcmarkabltt 
lofc.  Ill  lw«  Irtlcr*  extant.  iloMTihintf  the  accident.  Tlie  6rit  written  l»y  sir  Henry  Wolt  .n,  and  dated 
^  S,  I6IS.  eiMKriutkH  liy  aMK-nini;  that  "*  wilhiDR  did  piri»li  but  wood  aud  $iraw,  and  a  f*>w  fiirMiken 
aka ;"  aud  the  necoud  fniin  Mr.  J<»hn  (  hamherlaioe  to  Sir  Kaiph  WinwiMid,  dated  Julj  8, 1613,  remark*, 
J  ••il  wa»  «  gr<atinarTaile  and  fair  grace  of  (i«h1  that  the  people  had  «o  httiv  harm,  hating  but  two  mar- 
V  d9or9  to  get  iHit.*"— Keliquue  Wocion,  p.  4!^.  edit.  Wh\  and  Wiowoott'a  McmoriaU,  vol  iii.  p.  469. 
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The  distinctions  subsisting  t)otwcen  Blackfriars  and  The  Globe,  seemtohnv 
been  nothing  more,  than  that  the  former  being  a  private,  and  a  i^inler,  boMr, 
was  smaller,  more  compactly  put  together,  and,  as  the  representatioDS  mot  b{ 
candle-light,  better  calculated  for  the  purposes  of  warmth  and  prolectioi.   At 
the  internal  structure,  however,  with  the  exception  of  the  open  centre,  was  mmBm 
to  that  of  The  Globe,  and  as  the  economy  and  usages  were,  there  it  evcq 
reason  to  believe,  the  same,  not  only  in  both  these  houses,  but  in  every  «te 
contemporary  theatre,  the  subsequent  notices  may  be  considered  as  applyii^ 
where  not  otherwise  expressed,  to  thegeneral  stateof  the  Elizabethan  stage,  thoqh 
immediately  derived  from  the  costume  of  The  Globe. 

The  interior  architectural  arrangements  of  this  ancient  theatre  havebfft,ii 
their  leading  features,  preserved  to  the  present  day.  The  galleries,  or  scaflbhha 
they  were  sometimes  called,  were  constructed  over  each  other,  occupvioE  Hw 
sides  of  the  house,  and  assuming,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  building,  a  squR 
or  semicircular  form.  Beneath  these  were  small  apartments,  called  roomM^  lataM 
for  the  genteeler  part  of  the  audience,  and  answering,  in  almost  every  rrffKl 
to  our  modern  lK)xes.  In  The  Globe,  these  were  open  to  all  viiio  chose  to  pay  It 
them,  but  at  Blackfriars  and  other  private  theatres,  there  is  some  reaioals 
conclude,  that  they  were  occasionally  the  property  of  individuals,  vrtio 
their  claim  through  the  medium  of  a  key. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  centre  of  The  Globe,  or  summer  theatre, 
open  to  the  weather,  and,  from  the  first  temporary  play-^houses  having  twea 
in  the  area  of  inns  or  common  ostleries,  this  was  usually  called  The  Yard.  It 
neither  floor  nor  benches,  and  the  common  people  standing  here  to  see  the  fm* 
formance,  were,  therefore,  termed  by  Shakspeare  groundlings ;  an  epithet  rrpniBi 
by  Decker,  who  spt'^ks  of  '*  the  groundling  and  gallery  commoner,  buyiBfeKi 
sport  by  the  penny.  *  Thesimilar  space  at  Blackfriars  was  named  the  Pit,  but 
to  have  diflered  in  no  other  respect  than  in  being  protected  by  a  roof.  It 
separated  from  the  stage  merely  by  a  railing  of  pales,  for  there  was  no  inlrn 
orchestra,  the  music,  consisting  chiefly  of  trumpets,  cornets,  hautboys.  lulHi. 
recorders,  viols,  and  organs,  being  executed  by  a  band  of  eight  or  ten  perionmiL 
who  were  stationed  in  an  elevated  balcony  nearly  occupying  that  part  of  Iftr 
house  which  is  now  denominated  the  upper  stage^box. 

The  stage  itself  appears  to  have  In^en  divided  into  two  parts,  namely  the  low 
and  the  upper  stage;  the  former  with  nearly  the  same  relative  elevation  with  i^ 
gard  to  the  pit  as  in  the  theatres  of  our  own  times;  the  latter,  resembling  a  bak««i 
in  shape,  was  placed  towards  the  rear  of  the  former,  having  its  platform  notlm 
than  eight  or  nine  feet  from  the  ground.  This  was  a  contrivance  attendtnl  «rtk 
much  conveniency;  here  was  represented  the  play  before  the  King  in  Hanlfl: 
here,  in  several  of  the  old  plays,  part  of  the  dialogue  was  carritHi  on,  and  bfff, 
having  curtains  which  drew  in  front,  were  occasionally  concealed,  from  Ibe^irv 
of  the  audience,  persons  whose  seclusion  might  be  necessary  to  the  business  of  Ikr 
plot. 

Curtains  also  of  woollen,  or  silk,  were  hung  in  the  front  of  the  greater  or  kmtt 
stage,  not  suspended,  in  the  modern  style,  by  lines  and  pullies,  but  opening  iaiW 
middle,  and  sliding  on  an  iron  rod. 

Beside  the  accommodation  of  boxes,  pit,  and  galleries,  in  the  usual  part^of  Ik 
hous<*,  two  boxes,  one  on  each  side,  were  attachiHl  to  the  l>alcony  or  upper  slasr. 
and  were  termed  private  boxes;  but,  iK'ing  inconveniently  situated,  and,  aslVrifr 
remarks,  **  almost  smothennl  in  darkness/*  were  seldom  frequented,  except  hm 
motives  of  eccentricity,  by  characters  higher  than  waiting-women  and  gentJ*"nK*- 
ushers,  f  Seats  also,  at  the  private  theatres,  were  allowed  to  he  placed  «»n  Ib^ 
stage,  and  were  generally  occupied  by  the  wits,  gallants,  and  critics  of  llif  Jjj  ■ 
thus  Decker  observes, —  **  by  sitting  on  the  stage,  you  have  a  signed  patrol  Ip 

•  Gulli  Horn-book,  NoU»i  rqiriol,  p.  132.  f  ibid.  p.  13&. 
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■gross  the  whole  commodity  of  censure;  may  lawfully  presume  to  bo  a  girder, 
•d  Miand  at  the  helm  to  aieer  the  passage  of  scenes"  ' 

The  passage  in  italics  which  closes  this  quotation,  would  seem  to  be  decisive  of 
Le  long  agitated  question  relative  to  the  use  of  scenery ;  Mr.  Malono  asserting, — 
'  that  the  stage  of  Shakspeare  was  not  furnished  with  moveable  painted  scenes, 
Wi  merely  decorate  with  curtains,  and  arras  or  tapestry  hangings,  which,  when 
yed,  appear  to  have  been  sometimes  ornamented  with  pictures;*'  and  Mr. 
ens  contending,  that  where  so  much  machinery  as  the  plays  of  Shakspeare 
^uirey  is  allowed  to  have  been  employed,  the  less  complicated  adjunct  of  scenes 
oold  scarcely  be  wanting;  for  that  where  *'  the  column  is  found  standing,  no  one 

a  suppose  but  that  it  was  once  accompanied  by  its  usual  entablature.  —  In 
t/*  he  adds,  *'  without  characteristic  discriminations  of  place,  the  historical 
IVDiu  of  Shakspeare  in  particular  would  have  been  wrapped  in  tenfold  confusion 
wd  obscurity;  nor  could  the  spectator  have  felt  the  poet's  power,  or  accompanied 
it  rapid  transitions  from  one  situation  to  another,  without  such  guides  as  painted 
wmf sta  only  could  supply.  —  But  for  these,  or  such  assistances,  the  spectator, 
fee  Hamlet's  mother,  must  have  bent  his  gaze  on  mortifying  vacancy ;  and  with 
hs  guest  invited  by  the  Barmecide,  in  the  Arabian  tale,  must  have  furnished  from 
m  own  imagination  the  entertainment  of  which  his  eyes  were  solicited  to  par- 

If  the  machinery  accompanying  trap-doors,  tombs,  and  cauldrons,  the  appear- 
pw  of  ghosts,  phantoms,  and  monsters,  the  descent  of  gods,  the  magic  evanish- 
Paul  of  articles  of  furniture  and  provision,  and  the  confliction  of  the  elements, 
IM  not  strangers  to  the  Shakspearean  theatre,  it  surely  would  have  been  an 
Vff  matter  to  have  transferred  the  frame-work  and  painted  canvas  which,  ac- 
■raiog  to  Holinshed,  and  even  preceding  chroniclers,  decorated  the  pageants 
ImI  tournaments  of  those  days,  to  the  business  of  the  stage.  Nor  can  we,  indeed, 
Uucgive»  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  remarked,  how  the  minute  inventory  of  Imogen's 
lideluimber,  and  tbo  accurate  description  of  the  exterior  of  Inverness  Castle, 
iold  have  been  renaered  intelligible  or  endurable  without  such  assistance. 

It  is  highly  probable,  therefore,  from  these  considerations,  and  from  the 
Muage  in  Decker,  that,  notwithstanding  the  mass  of  negative  evidence  col- 
ided  by  Mr.  Malone,  moveable  painted  scenes  were  occasionally  introduced  on 
Im  stage  during  the  age  of  Shakspeare;  and  it  may  be  further  reasonably  con- 
,  that,  from  the  phrase  of  '*  steering  the  passage  of  scenes,"  the  mecha- 
was  formed  and  conducted  on  a  plan  approximating  that  which  is  now 
imilitr  to  a  nuxlern  audience. 

The  conjecture  of  Mr.  Steevens,  however,  that  private  theatres  had  no  scenes, 
rhile  the  public  had,  owing  to  the  former  admitting  part  of  the  audience  on  the 
l^ge,  who  m^ht  interfere  with  the  convenient  shifting  of  such  an  apparatus,  is 
unihilated  by  the  quotation  from  Decker,  who  expressly  says,  that  **'  by  sitting 
u  Uie  stage,  you  have  a  signed  patent  to  stand  at  the  helm  to  steer  the  passage 
f  the  scenes, '  by  which  it  would  appear,  that  those  who  obtained  seats  on  the 
rnrate  stage,  occasionally  amused  themselves  by  assisting  the  regular  mechanists 
a  the  adjustment  of  the  scenery. 

l¥e  learn,  also,  from  Heywood,  that  tlic  internal  roof  of  the  stage  was  either 
minted  of  a  sky-blue  colour,  or  hung  with  drapery  of  a  similar  tint,  in  order  to 
epresent  the  heavens;  and  there  is  much  reason  to  suppose,  with  a  very  inge- 
Mous  commentator,  that  when  the  idea  of  a  gloomy  and  starless  night  was  to  bo 
■ipressed,  these  heavens  were  hung  with  black,  whence,  among  many  passages 
■  Shakspeare  illustrative  of  this  position,  the  following  line  manifestly  owes  Its 
mgin:  — 

**  Hmug  he  the  Heavens  with  black,  yield  day  to  night.**  f 

*  Gan*>  Horn-book,  p.  ISB. 

t  Whutr*!  SpeeincB  of  a  Connentarj  oa  Shaktptare,  p.  157, 156. 
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It  has,  likewise,  been  asserted,  and,  indeed,  to  a  cerUin  extent,  proved,  Vy^ 
same  learned  writer,  that  the  lower  part  of  the  stage  was  distinguished  KylW 
name  of  Hell;  and  he  quotes  the  annexed  passage  from  Chapman  as  detisi^f  i« 
the  subject:  — 

**  The  fortune  of  a  Stage  (like  fortune's  self)  \ 

Amazeth  greatest  judgments:  and  none  knows  |^ 

The  hidden  cau»e8  of  those  strange  effects,  I 

That  rise  from  thi$  Hell,  or  fall  from  thi»  IIb^tbc .**  *  f.- 

From  this  connection  of  the  celestial  and  infernal  regions  with  the  state.  Mr.  k 
WhitiT  has  inferred,  through  the  medium  of  numerous  pertinent  quoUtinw  , 
from  Shakspeare  and  his  contemporaries,  that  a  vast  mass  of  imagery  «!«»< 
blended  and  associated  in  the  mind  of  our  great  poet,  as  to  form  an  iottflulp 
union  in  his  ideas  between  Hell  and  Night;  the  darkened  Heavens  aad  tk 
Stage  of  Tragedy ;  and  this,  too,  at  an  early  period,  even  during  the  foaip> 
sition  of  his  Ra|)e  of  Lucrece,  which  contains  some  striking  instances  of  tUi 
theatrical  combination. 

To  these  notices  on  the  interior  structure  of  the  Shakspearean  theatre,  it 
shall  now  add  the  most  material  circumstances  relative  to  its  ecoaooiy  wk 
usages. 

The  mode  of  announcing  its  exhibitions,  if  we  except  the  medium  of  ■«* 
papers,  a  resource  of  subsequent  times,  seems  to  have  been  not  less  efirdal 
and  extensive  than  that  of  the  present  day.  Playbills  were  printed,  e] 
the  title  of  the  piece  or  pieces  to  be  i)erfonned,  but  containing  neither  the 
of  the  characters  nor  of  the  actors;  these  were  industriouslv  circulated  tbnnri 
the  town  and  alFixed  to  posts  and  public  buildinf^s,  a  custom  which  forms  tlie  h^ 
ject  of  a  repartee  recorded  by  Taylor  the  water-poet,  who  tiegan  to  write  tovaiA 
the  close  of  Shakspeare's  life:  — **  Master  Field,  the  player,"  he  relates.  "  ridi^ 
up  Fleet-street  a  great  pace,  a  gentleman  called  him,  and  asked  him,  whatplff 
was  played  that  day.  He  being  angry  to  be  staied  on  so  frivolous  a  demamLat- 
swered,  that  he  might  see  what  play  was  plaitnl  upon  every  poste.  I  ery  vm 
mercy,  said  the  gentleman,  I  tooke  you  for  a  poste,  you  rode  so  fast.""f 

In  the  early  part  of  the  rei^n  of  Elizabeth,  the  Days  of  Acting,  at  the  pulic 
theatres,  were  ihielly  confined  to  Sundays,  Her  Majesty's  license  to  Biirta?^ii 
1574,  granting  such  exhibition  on  tiiat  day,  out  of  the  hours  of  pra\er:  aad  t^ 
was  the  day  which  tlie  Queen  herself  usually  selected  for  dramatic  repre5<iitatKa 
at  court.  The  rapidly  increasing  taste,  however,  for  theatric  ainu!^^ni«*nt  ««i 
induced  the  players  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  [)ermission,  and  we  find  Gt^^wt. 
in  1579,  exclaiming,  that  the  pla)ers,  **beranse  they  are  alloweil  to  play  inrn 
Sunday,  make  fcmror  li\e  Sundays,  at  least,  e\ery  week.**  A  n^forniati«»n  B<«r 
consonant  to  morality  and  decornui  took  [dare  in  the  subsequent  retin):  W. 
though  plays  were  still  performed  on  Sundays,  at  the  court  of  James  tlie  FinL 
yet  they  were  no  longer  tolerated  on  tiiat  day  at  the  public  theatres,  permi««« 
being  now  given,  on  application  to  the  Master  of  the  Ke\els,  for  their  perfor- 
mance every  day,  save  on  the  Sai)bath,  during  the  winter,  and  witli  no  furtbt 
exception  than  the  Wednesdays  an<l  Fridays  of  Lent,  which  were  at  that  tiar 
called  sermon-da  vs. 

The  Hours  of  Acting,  during  the  whob*  period  of  Shaks|)eare*s  eareiT.  o-t- 
tinued  to  be  early  in  the  afternoon.     In  15U8,  we  areinfornunl  1»\  an  f'pi.TiD'i 

\VhiUT*H  *Jni'''imrn  f»f  a  CoinintMitary  on  SImkspearc,    p.  17S.  IH3  ;  and  toe  l'rol<»g-Jc  to  .1^/  /«*>.  >y 
Clmpman,  ]()0r>    in  Old  PIavm,  \tA.  'w.  p.  )I0 

•f  'ra>lor'ti  \Vork»,  p.  IKJ  — Mr   Maloiie  it  of  opinion  that  to  thew  plajr-hilU  w<>  owo  ••  iHr  "***%  ■■' 
whiin<«ira!  tillos  wliirli  art*  pn-tixcd  to  tlu*  cpiailo  <'M|ii«'t  of  (»ur  author'n  p'a><»  — li  t«  iiidot-d  aSaurtibii^ 

tK>v,  tlial  the  niodrtt  ShakHptan*.   who  lias  more  (hnii  oiicf  npolo^:/i-d  for  lii«  •luiiii'trrtl  IiUf-%.  ^At4» 
lin  manuMTiptt  ha\o  fntitled  any  of  hi<4  drainan  iif:><«t  t-xrvIU  rl  xvm\  plca«uint  pi*rf»nnaurr«  **     Th;M  — 
**  TIm*  m<>%t  cxcfllciit  Hislorie  of  till'  Mi-ri"l»aiil  of  N'i'ui«-i',  l(J(H)  "^ 

**  \moti  pk-awnt  and  excellent  conreited  Comedic  of  Syr  John  FaKtafTf  and  the  Mcrrj  Wiici  of  W  "i- 
w.r.  iri02." 
"  I'he  lalc  and  much  admired  Plajr,  called  Pertclet  Prince  of  Tyrr,  1609,*'  Rcc  %cr 
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r  John  Davies,  that  one  o'clock  was  the  usual  time  for  the  commencement  of 
epiay: — 

**  Putcus  doth  riKe  at  ten,  and  at  eleven 
He  goes  to  Oyl«,  where  he  doth  eat  till  one. 
Then  sees  a  pla^  ;^' 

d,  in  1609,  when  Decker  published  his  Gull's  Horn-book,  the  hour  was  thrown 
ck  to  three,  nor  did  it  become  later  until  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
nfiiry.  The  time  usually  consumed  in  the  eihibition  appears,  from  the  pro- 
pie  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  have  been  only  two  hours: — 


'*  Those  that  come  — 


I'll  undertake  may  see  away  their  thilling 
Richly  in  two  »hort  Aours.^ 

The  mention  of  pyment  in  this  passage,  leads  to  the  consideration  of  the  Prices 
Admi.ssion,  and  the  sum  here  specilied,  contemporary  authority  informs  us, 
IB  domaiide<l  for  entrance  into  the  best  rooms  or  boxes/  Sixpence  also,  and 
metimos  a  shilling,  was  paid  for  seats  or  stools  on  the  stage.  Sixpence  was 
bewise  the  price  of  admission  to  the  pit  and  galleries  of  the  Globe  and  Black- 
iars;  hut  at  inferior  houses,  a  penny,  or  at  most  two-pence,  gave  access  to  the 
poundling,"  or  the  ''gallery-commoner/*  Dramatic  poets,  as  in  the  present 
m^  were  admitted  gratis.  We  may  also  add,  that,  from  some  verses  addressed 
the  memory  of  Ben  Jonson,  by  Jasper  Mayne,  and  alluding  to  his  Volpone  or 
B  Fox,  acted  in  1G05,  it  Is  allowable  to  infer,  that  the  prices  of  admission  were, 
i  the  first  representation  of  a  new  play,  doubled,  and  even  sometimes  trebled. 
There  is  e>ery  reason  to  suppose,  that  while  Shaks|)eare  wrote  for  the  stage, 
e  number  of  plays  performed  in  one  day,  seldom,  if  ever,  exceeded  one  tragedy, 
laedy,  or  liistory,  and  that  the  entertainment  was  varied  and  protracted,  either 
f  the  extempore  humour  and  tricks  of  the  Clown  after  the  play  was  over,  or  by 
Mingt  dancing,  or  ludicrous  recitation,  between  the  acts. 
The  house  appears  to  have  been  pretty  well  supplied  with  Lights;  the  stage 
tetc  niuminated  by  two  large  branches;  the  body  of  the  house  by  cresset  lights, 
rmed  of  ropes  wreathed  and  pitched,  and  placed  in  open  iron  lanterns,  and  these 
MPe  occasionally  assisted  by  the  interspersion  of  wax  tapers  among  the  boxes. 

The  Amusements  of  the  Audience  before  the  Play  commenced  seem  to  have 
MB  amply  supplied  by  themselves,  the  only  recreation  provided  by  the  theatre, 
ving  this  tedious  interval,  being  the  music  of  the  band,  which  struck  up  thrice, 
bying  three  flourishes,  or,  as  they  were  then  called,  three  soundings,  before 
18  performance  began;  but  these  were  of  course  short,  being  principally 
ileiided  as  announcements,  similar  to  those  which  we  now  receive  from  the 
manpter's  bell.  To  kill  time,  therefore,  reading  and  playing  cards  were  the 
■ources  of  the  genteeler  part  of  the  audience :  *'  Before  the  play  begins,'*  says 
tocker  to  his  gallant,  '*  fall  to  cards;  you  may  win  or  lose,  as  fencers  do  in  a 
rise,  and  beat  one  anotiier  by  confederacy,  yet  share  the  money  when  you  meet 
t  supper:  notwithstanding,  to  gull  the  ragamuflins  that  stand  aloof  gaping  at 
0O9  throw  the  cards,  having  first  torn  four  or  five  of  them,  round  about  the 
tage,  just  upon  the  third  sound,  as  though  you  had  lost."f 

Of  the  less  n^fmed  amusements  of  these  gaping  ragamuflins,  "the  youths  that 
bander  at  a  play-house,  and  fight  for  bitter  apples,*':^  we  find  numerous  traces 
1  Decker,  Jonson,  and  their  conttMnporaries,  which  enable  us  to  assert,  that 
hey  chiefly  consisted  in  smoking  tobacco,  drinking  ale,  cracking  nuts,  and  eating 
)nnU  which  were  regularly  supplied  by  men  attending  in  the  theatre,  and  whose 
rociferation  and  clamour,  or,  as  a  writer  of  that  time  expresses  it,  ''to  be  made 
lidriMleaf  with  pippin-cry,"  were  justly  considered  as  grievous  nuisances;  more 
•specially  the  use  of  tobacco,  which  niust  have  been  intolerable  to  those  unac- 

*  IWker '«  Ctqirs  llorn-bonk,  reprint,  p.  IB.  note.        t  GulPt  Horn-book,  reprint,  p.  146. 
t  Henry  \  III.  art  t  iic.  3. 
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customed  to  its  odour,  and,  indeed,  occasionally  drew  forth  the 
dividuals :  thus  in  a  work  entitled,  ''  Dyets  Dry  Dinner/*  we  fttd  fli 
commencing  an  epigram  on  the  wanton  and  excessire  use  of  tobicco»  ia  A 
ing  terms: — 

**  It  chaancM  me  gaxing  at  the  Theater, 
To  tpie  a  Dock-Tabaooo-Cheralier, 
Clooding  the  loathing  ajr  wrHh  ihggle  ftuw 
OfDock-Tabaceo;—  —  —  —  — 
I  wiaht  the  Romattlafiea  ae?eritj: 
Who  smoke  aelleth,  with  amoke  he  doM  to  dty.**  * 

The  most  rational  of  the  amusements  which  occupied  the  impttieflli 
was  certainly  that  of  reading,  and  this  appears  to  have  been  supplied  bf  i 
of  hawking  about  new  publications  at  the  theatre;  at  least  this  ouLjm 
from  the  opening  of  an  address  to  the  public,  prefixed  by  WilHam  Vm 
production  of  his,  entitled  '*  Descriptions,**  and  published  in  1616.  ' 
Gentlemen  readers,  worthy  gentlemen,  of  what  degree  soever,  I  son 
pamphlet  will  hap  into  your  hands,  before  a  play  begin,  with  the  imf 
clamour  of  '^Buy  a  New  Booke,**  by  some  needy  companion,  that  will  hi 
furnish  you  with  worke  for  a  turn*d  teaster.'*  f 

As  soon  as  the  third  sounding  had  finished,  it  was  usual  for  the  peiw 
province  it  was  to  speak  the  Prologue,  immediately  to  enter.  As  a  i 
and  supplicatory  manner  were  thought  essential  to  this  character,  wtefe 
by  Decker,  **  the  quaking  Prologue,**  it  was  the  custom  to  clothe  hia  li 
black  velvet  cloak,  to  which  Shirley  adds,  a  little  beard,  a  starch'd  hi| 
supple  le^. 

On  withdrawing  the  curtain,  the  stage  was  generally  found  stiwi 
rushes,  which,  in  Shakspeare*s  time,  as  hath  been  already  remirtail 
the  common  covering  of  floors,  from  the  palace  to  the  cottage  ;i 
splendid  occasions,  it  was  matted  entirely  over;  thus.  Sir  Henry  W<i 
a  letter  which  describes  the  conflagration  of  the  Globe  Theatre,  in  161},  ■ 
on  the  night  of  the  accident,  *'  the  Ring's  Players  had  a  new  play,  calhl 
true,*'  representing  some  principal  pieces  of  the  reign  of  Henry  fl» 
which  was  set  forth  with  many  extraordinary  circumstances  of  poof^ 
jesty,  even  to  the  matting  of  the  stage.** 

The  performance  of  tragedy  appears  to  have  been  attended  with  soM 
preparations ;  one  of  which  was  hanging  the  stage  with  black,  a  pracll 
dwelt  on  Shakspeare*s  recollection  when,  in  writing  his  Rape  of  Ln 
speaks  of 

**  Black  gtage  for  tragedUt,  and  mnrthen  feU ;"  ^ 

and  is  put  out  of  dispute  by  a  passage  in  the  Induction  to  an  anonjfUMNi 
entitled,  '<  A  Warning  for  fair  Women,**  1599,  where  History,  ( 
Comedy,  says : — 

**  Look,  Comedie,  I  marked  it  not  till  now, 
The  gtage  is  Jktmg  wiik  btackt,  and  I  peroeiTe 
The  auditors  prepar'd  Tor  tragetlie  :  * 

to  which  Comedy  replies : — 

**  Nay  then,  I  see  she  shall  be  entertain'd ; 
These  omawunit  beseem  not  thee  and  me.** 


1  DyeU  Dry  Dinner  tconniitiog  of  eifffitteTeralcouraet.  1.  Fniitet.  S  I1e«rhe«.  Hf 
5.  WhiUneaU.  6.  Spice.  7.  Sauce.  8.  Tabacco.  All  lenred  in  after  the  order  of  lime  i 
Hmry  BiittM.  Mai^ter  of  Arte«,  and  Pellowe  of  C.C. C.  in  C.     Loodon,  IfiW."     tiBMl  Wwm^ 

T      Pennort  DeMriptiona,  or  a  true  relation  of  cerUine  and  dirert  speeches,  onkflB  h 
andOueeoe't  ukwI  excellent  Majettie,  the  prince  hin  higfaneMe,  and  the  Ladf 
Win ia»  Pennor,  hit  Maje«tie»«  Servant.     Ix>ndoa,  1616."  4lo. 

t  Malooe't  Supplement,  ? ol.  i,  p.  617.— ''^Fhe  hanging,  however,  waa,**  rvaarht 
BO  more  than  one  piece  of  black  baise  placed  at  the  back  of  the  ataae.  in  thi 
was  the  ooBOMMdaeoffBtica  when  eoaae&s  were  acted.'* 
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the  decorations  of  the  stage  itself  could  boast  but  little  splendour,  the  ward- 
»  even  of  the  Globe  and  Blackfriars,  could  not  be  supposed  either  richly  or 
ly  furnished ;  in  fact,  even  Jonson,  in  1625,  nine  years  after  Shakspeare*s 
ii,  betrays  the  poverty  of  the  stage-dresses,  when  he  eiclaims  in  the  Induction 
is  **  Staple  of  News,"  **  0  curiosity,  you  come  to  see  who  wears  the  new  suit 
ly  ;  whose  clothes  are  best  pen*d,  etc. — what  king  plays  without  cuiTs,  and 
i|ueen  without  gloves:  who  rides  post  in  stockings,  and  dances  in  boots.*'* 

evident,  therefore,  that  the  dramas  of  our  great  poet  could  derive  little  attrac- 
from  magnificence  of  attire,  though  it  appears,  from  a  passage  in  Jonson, 

not  only  was  there  a  prompter,  or  book-holder,  but  likewise  a  property, 
ire-man,  belonging  to  each  theatre,  in  1601.-}-  Periwigs,  which  came  into 
kioD  about  1596,  were  often  worn  on  the  stage  by  male  characters,  whence 
Bilet  is  represented  calling  a  ranting  player,  '^a  robustious  periwig-pated 
Qir."  (Act  iii.  sc.  2.)  Masks  or  vizards  were  also  sometimes  used  by  those  who 
loaated  female  characters;  thus  Quince  tells  Flute,  in  the  Midsummer  Nighfs 
elm,  on  his  objecting  to  perform  a  woman's  part,  that  he  *^  shall  play  it  in  a 
Ilk."  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

female  characters,  indeed,  were  on  the  old  English  stage,  as  they  had  been  on 
Grecian  and  Roman,  always  personated  by  men  or  boys,  a  practice  which 
Unued  with  us  until  near  the  period  of  the  Restoration.  Italy  and  France 
:  preceded  us  in  the  introduction  of  women  on  the  theatric  boards;  for  Coryate 
icig  from  Venice  in  1608,  and  describing  one  of  the  theatres  of  that  city,  says, 
e  house  is  very  beggarly  and  base,  in  comparison  of  our  stately  play-houses 
c^land ;"  and  he  then  adds,  w  hat  must  give  us  a  wretched  idea  of  the  state 
»«  stage  at  that  time  in  Italy,  '*  neither  can  their  actors  compare  with  us  for 
>K^1I,  shewes,  and  musicke.    Here,"  he  continues,  *'  I  observed  certaine  things 

I  never  saw  before;  for  I  saw  women  act,  a  thing  that  I  never  saw  before.":}: 
he  mode  of  expressing  dislike  of,  or  censuring  a  play,  was  as  decided  in  the 
^  of  Shakspeare  as  in  the  present  age,  and  sometimes  eiTected  by  the  same 
tis.  Decker  gives  us  two  methods  of  expressing  disapprobation ;  one,  by  leav- 
^he  house  with  as  many  in  your  train  as  you  can  collect,  the  other,  by  stay- 
•  10  order  to  interrupt  the  performance  :  '*  you  shall  disgrace  him  (the  poet) 
"M,"  he  observes,  *'  than  by  tossing  him  in  a  blanket,  or  giving  him  the  basti- 
io  in  a  tavern,  if,  in  the  middle  of  his  play,  be  it  pastoral  or  comedy,  moral  or 
^dy,  you  rise  with  a  screwed  and  discontented  face  from  your  stool  to  be  gone ;" 
kid  *^  salute  all  your  gentle  acquaintance,  that  are  spread  either  on  the  rushes, 
on  stools  about  you :"  and  draw  what  troop  you  can  from  the  stage  after  you :" 
ii  "if  either  the  company,  or  indisposition  of  the  weather  bind  you  to  sit  it  out; 
new  at  passionate  s|)eeches;  blare  at  merry;  find  fault  with  the  musick; 
ew  at  the  children*s  action;  whistle  at  the  songs ;"§  modes  of  annoyance  suf- 
BoUy  provoking,  and  occasionally  very  eiTectual  toward  the  final  condemnation 
I  play,  as  Ren  Jonson  experienced  in  more  instances  than  one.** 
t  was  usual  also  for  the  critics  and  coxcombs  of  the  day,  either  from  motives 
mriosity,  vanity,  or  malevolence,  to  carry  to  the  theatre  table-books,  made  of 
ill  plates  of  slate  bound  together  in  duodecimo,  and  to  take  down  passages  from 
play,  for  the  purpose  either  of  retailing  them  in  taverns  and  parties,  or  with 

view  of  ridiculing  and  degrading  the  author ;  **  to  such,  wherever  they  sit 
cealed,"  says  the  indignant  Jonson  in  1601,  **  let  them  know,  the  author  de- 
them  and  their  writing-tables."  ff 
In  Epilogue,  sometimes  spoken  by  one  of  the  Dramatis  Persons,  and  some- 

Wfcaney't  Works  of  Ben  JoMon ;  Prolo{n)«  in  InductioiL 

WWUev't  iootoQ ;  Cynlhia*!  R(*f  eU,  Inductioo.  t  Crudities,  4to,  1611,  p.  847. 

€MP9  Horn-book,  reprint,  p.  147-149. 
8i9MKi«,  Catiline,  and  The  New  Ian,  were  aJI  condemned. 

I  **  Then  m  nmmm  to  believe,**  remarks  Mr.  Malone,  "  that  the  imnerfect  and  mutilated  copies  of  one 
ID  of  Skakspcare's  dramas,  which  are  jet  extant,  were  taken  down  by  the  ear,  or  in  sh«irt-liand,  during 
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times  by  an  extra  character,  was  not  uncommon  at  this  period  ;  and*  ^hen 
ployed,  generally  terminated,  if,  in  a  public  theatre,  with  a  prayer  for  thekia|t 
queen;  if,  in  a  private  one,  for  the  lord  of  the  mansion.  The  prayer,  hoveia 
was,  almost  always,  a  necessary  form,  whether  an  epilogue  were  adopted  or  art 
and,  on  these  occasions,  whatever  may  ha^e  been  the  nature  of  the  prrada 
drama,  the  players,  kneeling  down,  solemnly  addressed  themselves  to  their  4e«i 
tions :  thus  Shakspeare  concludes  his  Epilogue  to  the  Second  Part  of  KiD|E  Heat 
the  Fourth,  by  telling  his  audience,  '*  I  will  bid  you  good  night :  and  so  kaH 
down  before  you  ; — but,  indeed,  to  pray  for  the  queen  ;**  and  Sir  John  Uarriagli 
closes  his  ''  Metamorphosis  of  Ajax,  1596,  with  the  following  sarcastic  mentini 
this  custom  as  retained  in  private  theatres: — ''But  I  will  neither  end  with  senM 
nor  prayer,  lest  some  wags  liken  me  to  my  L.  (  )  players,  who,  whea  tk 

have  ended  a  baudie  comedy,  as  though  that  were  a  preparative  to  devfttM 
kneele  down  solemnly,  and  pray  all  the  companie  to  pray  with  them  for  tka 
good  lord  and  maister.*'  Considering  the  place  chosen  for  its  display,  thif  a 
certainly,  a  custom 

^  More  hooour*d  in  the  breach,  than  the  obsenrance.** 

With  regard  to  the  Remuneration  of  Actors,  during  the  age  of  Shakspeaif,  i 
has  been  ascertained,  that,  after  deducting  forty-five  shillings,  which  were  Hi 
usual  nightly,  or  rather  daily,  expenses  at  the  Globe  and  Biarkfriam,  the  M 
receipt  never  amounted  to  more  than  twenty  pounds,  and  that  the  averase  rrrcM 
after  making  a  similar  deduction,  may  be  estimated  at  about  nine  pounds,  ui 
sum  Mr.  Malone  supposes  to  have  t)een  in  our  poet*s  time  **  divided  into  M) 
shares,  of  which  fifteen  were  appropriated  to  the  house-keepers  or  proprirfH^ 
three  to  the  purchase  of  copies  of  new  plays,  stage-habits,  etc.,  and  twenty-l« 
to  the  actors."  He  further  calculates,  that,  as  the  acting  season  lasted  isil* 
weeks,  and  each  company  consisted  of  about  twenty  persons,  six  of  whom  pit- 
bably  were  principal,  and  the  other  sul)ordinate  performers,  if  we  suppose  f 
shares  to  have  been  the  reward  of  a  principal  actor;  one  share  that  of  a  str«<W 
class  composed  of  six,  and  half  a  share  the  portion  of  the  remaining  ei::ht.  tbf 
performer  ^ who  had  two  shares,  would,  on  the  calculation  of  nine  pi»iind«  i>ir 
per  night,  receive  nine  shillings  as  his  nightly  dividend,  and,  at  the  rab'of  tiif 
plays  a  week,  his  weekly  profit  would  amount  to  two  pounds  iive  shillinL's.  "^^ 
all  these  data,  adds  Mr.  Malone,  '*  I  think  it  may  Im*  safely  concliuh'tK  thattbf 
performers  of  the  first  class  did  not  derive  from  their  profession  more  than  niartf 
pounds  a-year  at  the  utmost.  Sbaks{M>are,  lleminge,  Condell,  Burhage.  Lovii. 
and  Taylor  had  without  doubt  other  shares  as  proprietors  or  leasehold«*r!i:  M 
what  the  ditTorent  pro|K)rtions  were  \shirh  each  of  them  possessed  in  that  nfkt. 
it  is  now  impossible  (o  ascertain.  If  we  consider,  howe>er,  the  \alue  of  moai; 
durin(^  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  relati>e  prices  of  the  necessary  arlirkff  <I 
life,  it  will  be  found  that  these  salaries  were  not  inadequate  to  the  purpi^r*  d 
comfortable  subsistence. 

The  profits  accruing  to  the  original  source  of  the  entertainment,  or,  in  otkir 
words,  the  Remuneration  given  to  the  Dramatic  Poet,  was  rertainh,  if  mv  *•- 
|>are  the  claims  of  genius  between  the  two  parties,  on  a  scale  inferior  to  that  »hHi 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  actor. 

The  author  had  the  choice  of  two  modes  in  the  dis|)osal  of  his  pn-pt^rt* :  b* 
^'ither  sold  the  ('0|)y-right  of  his  |»lay  to  the  theatn',  or  n'taintnl  it  in  hi*  i 
hands.  In  the  former  instance,  which  was  frequently  had  rnikiir^e  to  in  il^tst 
of  Shnkspean*,  the  only  emoluintMit  was  that  deri\ed  from  the  purchaM'  mj-hr  l<? 
the  proprietors  of  the  theatre,  who  took  care  to  si»cun*  the  |M*rformance  ff  t^ 
pi<»ce  exrhisivHy  to  their  own  company,  and  whose  intere^t  it  was  iodt^ib 
piihliration  as  long  as  possiMr;  in  the  latter  instance,  not  only  had  the  pirt  Ifcf 
right  of  piililirntion  and  the  benefit  of  sale  in  his  own  option,  hut  he  had  liLcair 
a  claim  upon  the  theatre  for  a  benefit.     This,    towards  the  terniinaliMi  «f  1^ 
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laleenth  century,  took  place  on  the  second  day,  *  but  was  soon  afterwards,  as 
Buriy  indeed  as  1612,  postponed  to  the  third  day.  f 

From  a  publication  of  Robert  Greene*s,  dated  1592,  it  appears,  that  the  price 
pff  a  drama,  when  disposed  of  to  the  public  players,  was  twenty  nobles,  or  six 
MMHKis  thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence;  but  that  private  companies  would  some- 
faiet  give  double  that  sum 4  It  has  been  recorded,  indeed,  by  Oldys,  in  one  of 
Mi  nunuscripts,  but  upon  what  authority  is  not  mentioned,  that  Shakspeare  re- 
|ii?ed  but  five  pounds  for  his  Hamlet  1 

b  What  a  bookseller  gave  for  the  copyright  of  a  play  at  this  period  is  unknown  ; 
|M  we  have  sufficient  foundation,  that  of  the  bookseller*s  Preface  to  the  quarto 
ffitton  of  our  poefs  Troilus  and  Crcssida  in  1609,  for  asserting,  that  sixpence 
VM  the  sale  price  of  a  play  when  published.  It  may  also  be  aflirmed,  on  grounds 
tf  equal  security,  that  forty  shillings  formed  the  customary  compliment  for  the 
littery  of  a  dedication.  § 

To  these  notices  concerning  the  pecuniary  rewards  of  poets  and  performers, 
Sty  be  added  the  conjecture  of  Mr-  Malone,  that  Shakspeare,  '*  as  author,  actor, 
lad'  proprietor,  probably  received  from  the  theatre  about  two  hundred  pounds 
lyear/* 

,  From  this  description  of  the  architecture,  economy,  and  usages  of  the  Shak- 
rean  Stage,  it  must  be  evident,  how  trifling  were  the  obligations  of  our  great 
to  the  adventitious  aid  of  scenery,  machinery,  and  decoration,  notwithstand- 
have  admitted  these  to  be  somewhat  more  elaborate  than  is  usually  allowed. 
Art  of  Acting,  however,  had,  during  the  same  period,  made  very  rapid  strides 
pmrds  perfection,  and  dramatic  action  and  expression,  therefore,  coadjutors  of 
ifeiitely  more  importance  than  the  most  splendid  scenical  apparatus,  exhibited, 
|B  have  reason  to  believe,  powers  in  a  great  degree  competent  to  the  task  of  doing 
to  the  imperishable  productions  of  this  unrivalled  bard  of  pity  and  of  terror. 


CHAPTER  Vlll. 

View  of  Oramatic  Poetry,  ttom  the  Birth  of  Shakspeare  to  the  Period  of  his  Commence- 
as  a  Writer  for  the  Stage,  about  the  Year  1590 ;  with  Critical  Notices  of  the  Dramatic  Poetfe 
flourished  during  that  Interval. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  era  of  the  birth  of  Shakspeare  should  occur  in  almost 
g|pt mediate  contact  with  those  periods  which  mark  the  first  appearance  of  what 
■iy  be  termed  legitimate  tragedy  and  comedy.  In  1561-2,  was  exhibited  the 
ngedy  of  ^*  Ferrex  and  Porrex,"  wTitten  by  Thomas  Norton,  and  Thomas  Sack- 
■toy  Lord  Buckhurst,  ''  the  first  specimen,**  observes  Mr.  Warton,  **  in  our  lan- 

*  la  DareiMuit**  **  Play^iouse  to  be  Lel,*^  occurs  the  foUowiof  passage : — 

"■  There  is  an  old  tradition. 
That  in  the  times  of  mightj  Taniberlane, 
Of  conjuring  Faustus  and  the  Beauchamps  bold. 
You  poets  used  to  have  the  second  day." 

^  Ob  the  aotHorily  of  Decker's  Prologue  to  one  of  his  comedies  entided  ^  If  this  be  not  a  good  P\n  the 
lOTfl's  in  V  1619  :- 

**  Not  caring,  so  he  gains 

A  cram'd  third  tlajf.** 

%  *  Master  R  G.,  would  it  not  make  you  blu^th — if  you  sold  Orlando  Furioso  to  the  queenes  players  for 
MbN  nobles,  and  when  they  were  in  the  country,  stud  the  same  pUy  to  l#ord  Admirab  men,  for  as  much 
Hitr* — D^itnce  of  Contjf -catching,  1&92. 

J*  1  did  oetcrmioe  not  lo  have  dedicated  my  pky  to  any  bod^,  because  forty  shilUnxs  I  care  aot  for ; 
akvfa.  few  or  aoae  will  bestow  oe  these  matters.**— /MiealMii  to  "  A  Woman's  a  WcathcrDock,"  a 
~    by  N.  Fidd,  16li. 
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piiasrn  of  an  heroic  tale  written  in  verse,  and  divided  into  acts  and  scenes,  ftD4 
clothed  in  all  the  formalities  of  a  regular  tragedy  ;***  in  1564,  as  is  %'r\\  knm, 
the  leading  object  of  our  work,  the  great  poet  of  nature,  was  bom  ;  and,  in  IMS, 
was  acted  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  under  the  quaint  title  of  **  Gai 
rrurton*s  Needle,''  the  first  play,  remarks  Wright,  **  that  looks  like  a 
comedy.'*  f 

Previous  to  the  exhibition  of  these  pieces,  the  public  had  been  conleated  wlk 
Mysteries,  Moralities,  and  Interludes;  the  first  of  these,  exclusively  occupedW 
miracles  and  scriptural  narratives,  originated  with  the  ecclesiastics  solar  bid  « 
the  eleventh  century ;  the  second,  consisting  chiefly  of  allegorical  persooificiliM. 
Sf^ms  to  have  arisen  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  the  thai 
a  species  of  farce,  or,  as  Jonson  defines  them,  something  played  at  theinlenik 
of  festivity,  became  prevalent  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

The  examples,  however,  which  were  now  furnished  by  Sackville  and  Stii,  ii 
the  production  of  **Gorboduc,":t^  and  **  Gammer  Gurton,"  were  not  lost  gpoi 
their  age ;  and  to  the  ideas  of  legitimate  fable  emanating  from  these  soarre»,  m 
also  to  be  added  those  derived  from  the  now  frequent  custom  of  actina  pby'ii 
the  schools  and  universities,  in  imitation  of  the  dramas  of  Plautus  and  Temcr. 
To  these  co-operating  causes  may  be  ascribed  the  numerous  tragedies  and  pirf 
which  appeared  between  the  years  1566  and  1590,  principally  written  b}  mm 
who  had  been  educated  at  the  universities,  and  who,  in  the  serious  drama,  ct* 
deavoured  to  support  the  stately  and  declamatory  style  of  Gorbodue. 

It  is  to  this  period,  also,  that  we  must  refer  for  the  epoch  of  the  hlMond 
drama,  or,  what  were  called,  in  the  language  of  their  times,  Ilistories,  a  eradnl 
improvement,  it  is  true,  on  the  allegorical  Dramatis  Personae  of  the  monbtKi 
but  which,  in  the  interval  elapsing  between  1570  and  1590,  received  a  coosistnn 
and  form,  a  materiality  and  organisation,  which  only  required  the  animatae 
fire  of  Shaks|)eare*s  muse  to  kindle  into  life  and  immortality. 

For  the  prevalence  and  popularity  of  this  species  of  play,  anterior  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  our  poet,  we  are  probably  indebted  to  the  publication  of  **  The  Mir- 
rour  for  Magistrates,"  a  poetical  miscellany,  of  which  four  e<litions  were  priaW 
botween  1564  and  1590,  and  where  the  most  remarkable  personages  in  £iu:j^ 
history  are  brought  forward  relating  the  story  of  their  own  disasters. 

Another  and  very  popular  $|M'cies  ol  dramatic  composition,  at  this  era,  nu}  ^ 
satisfactorily  deduced  from  the  strong  attachment  still  existing  for  the  iDrifii 
moralities,  in  which  the  most  solemn  and  serious  subjects  were  often  hktM 
with  the  lowest  scenes  of  farce  and  broad  humour;  for  though  the  taste o(tbi* 
educated  part  of  the  public  was  chastened  and  improved  by  tlie  classical  invC) 
of  Sackville,  and  by  the  translations  also  of  Gascoigne,  who,  in  1506,  prn^^nj 
his  countrymen  with  **  Jorasta"  from  Euripides,  and  *'  The  Sup|)«>ses/'  a  nrculir 
conuHly,  from  Ariosto,  yet  the  lower  orders  still  lingen'd  for  the  minuled  hutl^'Orn 
of  their  old  stage,  and  tragi-comeily  IxTaine  necessary  to  catch  their  a|'|>litt<r 
This  apparently  heterogeneous  coin|H)und  \^  as  long  the  most  fascinating  entcrUi»- 
nieiit  of  the  scenical  world  ;  nor  wert^  e>en  the  v^ildest  features  of  the  allei:ic>>: 
tlrnma  unre))res<Mited  ;  for  the  interlude  and,  subsequently,  the  nias4|iie  mefv  fre- 
quently lavish  in  the  creation  of  |)ersonages  equalh  as  extravagant  and  cr>ti>r>* 
as  any  v^hich  the  fifttn^nth  century  had  dared  to  produce. 

To  this  enumeration  of  the  various  kinds  of  dramatic  [>oetry  with  pre«vdftltt^ 
efforts  of  Shakspean',  one  more,  of  a  ^ery  singular  nature,  must  be  addni.  <-* 
pro<luction  of  Hichanl  Tartelon,  the  cel«*hrated  j»»ster  and  rouitnlian,  mh«\  y^" 
>ious  to  I5S9,  or  during  the  course  of  that  year,  exhibited  a  pla\  in  !•<»  F*"^'- 
called  '*  The  Seven  IhMdlie  Sins."  The  piece  itself  has  |>erished.  but  the  Pt^-*- 
or  groundwork,  of  the  St*cond  Part,  ha^ini:  lH»en  pre«*rved,  we  find  thai  thr  ffv- 

•  WarifNi'o  lli«t  «»f  Kncli^h  Poetry,  fol.  iii.  p.  355  t  ^'••^^  Hi*lori%  llwcrinbi.-a 

;  St-«  Aucu-ut  Brili«h  1  rama,  «ol.  i   both  for  iia»  i.lay  and  Gammer  Uurton's  Nccdir,  •»  r^rfrd  >?  ^' 
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Bding  portion  had  been  occupied  in  exemplifying  the  sins  of  Pride,  Gluttony, 
ITrath,  and  Avarice,  while  Envy,  Sloth,  and  Lechery,  were  reserved  for  its  suc- 
fissor.  The  plan  which  Tarleton  pursued,  in  illustrating  the  ciTects  of  these 
ins,  was  by  selecting  scenes  and  passages  from  the  plays  of  various  authors,  and 
>nibining  them  into  a  whole  by  the  connecting  medium  of  chorusses,  interlocu- 
,  and  pantomimic  show.  Thus  the  Second  Part  is  composed  from  three  plays, 
ely,  Sackville*s '*  Gorboduc,"  and  two,  now  lost,  entitled  '*  Sardanapalus 
ad  Tereus,"  while  the  moralisation  and  connection  are  introduced  and  suppported 

r  alternate  monologues  in  the  persons  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  Lidgate,  the  monk 
Bury.    This  curious  specimen  of  scenic  exhibition  may  not  unaptly  receive  the 
ppellation  of  the  Composite  Drama. 

Aner  this  short  general  sketch  of  the  progress  of  dramatic  poetry  from  1564 
»  1591,  it  will  be  necessary  to  descend  to  some  particular  criticism  on  the  chief 
atxiuctions  which  graced  the  stage  during  this  interval;  an  attempt  which  we 
hall  conduct  chronologically,  under  the  names  of  their  respective  authors. 

1.  Sackville,  Thomas.  Though  the  tragedy  of  Sackville  was  exhibited  before 
^oeen  Elizabeth  at  Whitehall,  on  the  18th  of  January,  1561-2,  it  did  not  reach 
he  press  until  1565,  when  a  spurious  edition  was  published  under  the  title  of 
**Tlie  Tragedie  of  Gorboduc."  This  piracy  brought  forth  a  legitimate  copy  in 
1671,  from  the  press  of  John  Daye,  which  was  now  called  *^  The  Tragedie  of 
Ferrex  and  Porrex ; "  but  the  nomenclature  was  again  altered  in  a  third  edition 
printed  for  Edward  Aide,  in  1590,  re-assuming  its  Grst  and  more  popular  deno- 
Bination  of  *^  The  Tragedie  of  GorlKKluc." 

The  first  and  third  editions  inform  us  in  their  title-pages,  that  *^  three  acts  were 
writtenby  ThomasNorton,and  the  two  last  by  Thomas  Sackville,'*  a  co-partnership 
which,  but  for  this  intimation,  would  not  have  been  suspected,  for  the  whole  has 
Ibe  appearance,  both  in  matter  and  style,  of  having  issued  from  one  and  the 
aame  pen. 

If  the  mechanism  of  this  play,  which  Warton  justly  calls  the  **  first  genuine 
English  Tragedy,"  approximate  in  the  minor  parts  of  its  construction  to  a  classical 
type,  being  regularly  divided  into  acts  and  scenes,  with  a  chorus  of  British  sages 
dosing  every  act  save  the  last,  yet  does  it  evince,  in  many  other  respects,  the 
infancy  of  dramatic  art  in  this  country.  Every  act  is  preceded  by  an  elaborate 
Dumb  Show,  allegorically  depicting  the  business  of  the  immediately  succceeding 
aoenes,  a  resource,  the  crude  nature  of  which  sufliciently  points  out  the  stage  of 
poetry  that  gave  it  birth.  Nor  is  the  conduct  of  the  fable  less  inconsistent  with 
the  exterior  formalities  of  the  piece,  the  unities  of  time  and  place  being  openly 
vjolaled,  and  the  chronological  detail  of  history,  or  rather  of  the  fabulous  annals 
of  the  age,  closely  followed.  The  plot,  too,  is  sterile  and  uninteresting,  and  the 
paasions  are  touched  with  a  feeble  and  inetfective  hand. 

The  great  merit,  indeed,  of  Gorboduc,  is  in  its  style  and  versification,  in  its  moral 
and  political  wisdom,  qualities  which  recommended  it  to  the  notice  and  enco- 
■lium  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  tells  us,  that  **  Gorboduc  is  full  of  stately  speeches, 
and  well  sounding  phrast^s,  climbing  to  the  height  of  Seneca  his  style,  and  as 
luU  of  notable  morality,  which  it  doth  most  delightfully  teach.**  *     l>cclamation 
and  morality,  however,  are  not  the  essentials  of  tragedy;  the  first,  indee<i,  is  a 
positive  fault,  and  the  second  should  only  be  the  result  of  the  struggle  and  collision 
of  the  passions.    We  must,  therefore,  limit  the  beneficial  example  of  Sackville 
to  purity  and  |)erspicuity  of  diction,  to  skill  in  the  structure  of  his  numbers,  and 
to  truth  and  dignity  of  sentiment.     If  to  these  virtues  of  composition,  though 
occasionally  encumbered  by  a  too  unbending  rigidity  of  style,  his  contemporaries 
had  paid  due  attention,  we  should  have  escaptHl  that  torrent  of  tumor  and  boml>ast 
which,  shortly  afterwards,  inundated  the  dramatic  world,  and  which  continued 

*  Oirfi'DCc  tti  PofNie,  p.  561,  uGS.^Vide  CoiintrK!i(>r  Pcinbn>kc'i  An-adia,  folio.  7th  cilit.  I6-J9 
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to  disgrace  the  national  taste  during  the  whole  period  to  which  this  rhaplCT  h 
confined. 

2.  Edwards,  Richard.  This  poet,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  Queen  Eiizabrtk't 
chapel,  and  master  of  the  children  there,  was  the  author  of  two  pUys»  ate 
the  titles  of  '*  Damon  and  Pithias,**  and  **  Palamon  and  Arcite.*'  The  lorafr  «( 
these  was  acted  hefore  the  Queen,  at  court,  in  1562,  and  first  publlsbed  is  l^U 
hy  Richard  Jones,  who  terms  it  '*  The  excellent  comedie  of  two  the  wmIi 
faithfullest  freendes  Damon  and  Pithias  ;  '*  it  is  an  early  specimen  of  tragi«MMif, 
and  written  in  rhyme,  the  inferior  characters  exhibiting  a  vein  of  coarse  hnaow, 
and  the  more  elevated,  some  touches  of  pathos,  which  the  story,  indfed,  ckhII 
scarcely  fail  to  elicit,  and  some  faint  attempts  at  discrimination  of  character. 
The  versification  is  singular,  consisting  generally  of  couplets  of  twelve  syllahki^ 
but  frequently  intermixed  with  lines  varying  upwards  from  this  number,  em  if 
far  as  eighteen.  '*  Palamon  and  Arcite,"  which  was  considered  as  farsur|iaMii| 
his  first  drama,  had  the  honour  also  of  being  performed  before  Eliiabetk^il 
Christ-Church  Hall,  Oxford,  In  1566;  it  is  likewise  termed  a  comedy,  andif  flii 
to  have  gratified  Her  Majesty  so  highly,  that,  sending  for  the  author,  aRit  Ihi 
play  was  fmished,  she  greatly  commended  his  talents,  thanked  him  for  the 
tainment  which  his  muse  had  aiTorded  her,  and  promised  to  befriend  him 
substantially  hereafter,  an  intention,  however,  which  was  frustrated  by  the  ilcslk 
of  the  poet  during  the  course  of  that  very  year. 

Edwards  appears  to  have  been  very  popular,  and  highly  estimated  as  a  wriKr. 
Puttenham  has  classed  him  with  those  who  *'  deserve  the  highest  price  for  coae^ 
and  interlude,'*  and  Thomas  Twine  calls  him,  in  an  epitaph  on  his  deaths 

"The  floviTc  of  all  our  retime, 

And  Phsnix  of  our  age," 

assigning  him  immortality  exprossly  on  account  of  his  dramatic  productioiif.* 

3.  Still,  John,  a  prelate  to  whom  is  ascribed,  upon  pretty  good  fouadatiot, 
the  first  genuine  comedy  in  our  language.  He  was  Master  of  Arts  of  Chnil'f 
College,  Cambridge,  at  the  period  of  producing  *'  Gammer  Gnrton's  Nfrdlr^ 
and  subsequently  became  rector  of  Hadleigh,  in  the  county  of  SulfolL,  arclnirafoi 
of  Sudbury,  master  of  St.  John*s  and  Trinity  Colleges,  and  lastU  bishop  of  Bitk 
and  Wells. 

**  Gammer  Gurton*s  Needle,"  which,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  had  b«i 
first  acted  in  1566,  was  committed  to  the  press  in  1575,  under  the  follo«ia^ 
title  : — **  A  ryght  pithy,  pleasant,  and  merie Comedy,  intytuled  Gammer  Gurtos'f 
Nedle ;  played  on  the  stage  not  longe  ago  in  Christes  Colledge,  in  Cambridir. 
Made  by  Mr.  S.  master  of  art.  Imprented  at  London  in  Fleetestreat,  t)eneththi 
Conduit,  at  the  signe  of  S.  John  Evangelest,  by  Thomas  Colwell.** 

The  humour  of  this  curious  old  drama,  which  is  written  in  rhyme,  is  broai 
familiar,  and  grotesque;  the  characters  are  sketched  with  a  strong,  Uiouch  caar«, 
outline,  and  are  to  the  last  consistently  supportinl.  The  langua<;!e,  and  many  of 
the  incidents,  are  gross  and  indelicate;  but  these,  and  numerous  allusions  to  ob- 
solete customs,  mark  the  manners  of  the  times,  when  the  most  learned  and  p^ 
lished  of  the  land,  the  inmates  of  an  University,  could  listen  with  <k*lieht  to  dia- 
logue often  tinctured  with  the  lowest  filth  and  abuse.  It  must  le  mnlifssel 
however,  that  this  play,  with  all  its  faults,  has  an  interest  which  many  of  it.<  IB- 
mediate,  and  more  pretending  successors,  have  failed  to  attain.  It  is  evidesth 
the  production  of  a  man  of  talents  and  observation,  and  the  second  act  opens  «ttb 
a  drinking  song,  valuable  alike  for  its  humour,  and  the  ease  and  spirit  of  its  \ft* 
siGcation. 

4.  Gascoigne,  George.     At  the  very  period  when  Still  produced  his  cooMdy 

*  Chalim^n't  Engliih  Poets,  vol.  ii.    Turbcrville's  Poemt,  p.  690. 
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'hyme,  Gascoigne  presented  the  public  \('itli  a  specimen  of  the  same  species  of 
ma  in  prose.  This  is  a  translation  from  the  Italian  entitled,  ^'  Tlic  Supposes. 
x>medie  written  in  the  Italian  tongue  by  Ariosto,  Englished  by  George  Gas- 
(oe  of  Graies-inn,  esquire,  and  there  presented,  1566." 
*  The  dialogue  of  this  comedy,"  observes  Warton,  **  is  supported  with  much 
ft  and  spirit,  and  has  often  the  air  of  a  modern  conversation.  As  Gascoigne 
I  tlie  first  who  exhibited  on  our  stage  a  story  from  Euripides,  so  in  this  play  he 
be  Orst  that  produced  an  English  comedy  in  prose." 

The  translation  from  the*'  Phocnisffi  of"  Euripides,  or,  as  Gascoigne  termed  it, 
ocasta,"  was  acted  in  the  refectory  of  Gray*8  Inn,  in  the  same  year  with  the 
Supposes."  It  was  the  joint  production  of  our  poet  and  his  friend  Francis 
iwelmersh,  the  Orst  and  fourth  acts  being  written  by  the  latter  bard.  Jocasta 
nore  a  paraphrase  than  a  translation,  and  occasionally  aspires  to  the  honours 
original  composition,  new  odes  being  sometimes  substituted  for  those  of  the 
iek  chorus.     The  dialogue  of  this  play  is  given  in  blank  \erse,  forming  one  of 

earliest  specimens  of  this  measure,  and,  like  Gorboduc,  each  act  is  preceded  by 
nmb  show,  and  closed  by  a  long  ode,  in  the  composition  of  which,  both  Gas- 
|ne  and  his  coadjutor  have  evinced  considerable  lyric  powers. 
Hiaksp4'are  seems  to  have  be<'n  indebted  to  the  Supposes  of  Gascoigne  for  the 
ne  of  Petruchio,  in  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  and  for  the  incident  which 
les  the  second  scene  of  the  fourth  act  of  that  play. 

L  Wager,  Lewis,  the  author  of  an  Interlude,  called  '*  Mary  Magdalen,  Her 
a  and  Repentance,"  1567,  4to.  This,  like  most  of  the  interludes  of  the  same 
t,  required,  as  we  are  told  in  the  title-page,  only  four  persons  for  its  perfor- 
Dce.  The  subject,  which  is  taken  from  the  seventh  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  had 
•n  a  favourite  with  the  writers  of  the  ancient  Mysteries,  of  which  pieces  one, 
itten  in  1512,  is  still  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
(.  WiLXOT,  Robert,  a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple,  the  publisher,  and  one  of 
!  writers  of  an  old  tragedy,  intitled  ''Tancred  and  Gismund,  or  Gismonde  of  Sa- 
le," the  composition  of  not  less  than  five  Tempters,  and  performed  before  Eli- 
leth  in  1568.  Each  of  these  gentlemen,  says  Warton,  '*  seems  to  have  taken 
acl.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  is  ''  Composuit  Chr.  Hatton,"  or  Sir  Christo- 
sr  Hatton,  undoubtedly  the  same  that  was  afterwards  exalted  by  the  Queen  to 

office  of  lord  keeper  for  his  agility  in  dancing." 

nrilmot,  who  is  mentioned  with  approbation  in  Webbe*s  *'  Discourse  of  English 
line,"  corrected  and  improved,  many  years  after  the  first  composition,  the 
ted  labours  of  himself  and  his  brother  Templers,  printing  them  with  the  fol- 
teg  title:  **  The  Tragedie  of  Tancred  and  Gismond.  Compiled  by  the  Gen- 
nen  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  by  them  presented  before  Her  Majestie.  Newly 
ived  and  polished  according  to  the  decorum  of  these  daies.  By  R.  W.  London. 
Bled  by  Thomas  Scarlet,  and  are  to  bi'  solde  by  E.  C  R.  Robinson.  1592." 
[d  a  dedication  to  his  fellow-students,  the  editor  incidentally  Gies  the  era  of  the 
I  production  of  his  drama  : 

'  1  am  DOW  l>old  to  pretent  Oismund  to  your  siphli,  and  unto  your'i  only,  for  therefore 
9  1  conjured  her  by  the  love  thai  hath  boni  these  twoiity-rour  yrats  bet  will  115,  that  she  wn\ 

•o  proud  of  her  fresh  painting,  to  straggle  in  her  plumes  abroad,  but  to  contain  herself 
Ma  the  walls  of  your  house;  so  am  1  sure  she  shall  be  safe  from  the  tragedian  tyrants  of 

Ubm,  who  are  not  ashamed  lo  affirm  ihat  there  can  no  amorous  poem  favour  of  any  sbar|^ 
I  9t  wil,  unless  it  be  si'asoned  i^ith  scurrilous  ^ords." 

From  a  fragment  of  this  play  as  oriuinally  written,  and  inserted  in  the  Censura 

eraria,  it  appears  to  have  bt^n  composed  in  alternate  rh>nie,  and,  we  may  add, 

plays  both  simplicity  in  its  diction,  and  pathos  in  its  sentiment.     An  imperfect 

ly  of  Wilmot's  reyis'ion,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  in  existence,  is  in  the  Garrick 

lleclion. 

7.  GABTEa,  Thomas.     To  this  person  has  been  ascribed  by  Coxeter,  ''  The 
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Commody  of  the  moste  vertuous  and  godlye  Susanna  ;**  it  was  entered  on  the  Sta- 
tioners* books  in  1568,  and  probably  first  [lorfornied  about  that  period;  its  Ww 
in  black  letter,  in  metre,  and  not  divided  into  acts,  are  certainly  strong  indicatiQOft 
of  its  antiquity.     It  was  reprinted  in  4to,  1578. 

8.  Preston,  Thomas,  was  master  of  arts,  and  fellow  of  King*8  College,  Cas- 
bridge,  and  afterwards  doctor  of  laws,  an  master  of  Trinity-Hall.  Taking  a  part 
in  the  performance  of  John  Ritwise*s  Latin  tragedy  of  **  Dido,*'  got  up  for  tliect- 
tertainment  of  the  Queen  when  she  visited  Cambridge  in  1564,  Her  Majesty  vaf 
80  delighted  with  the  grace  and  spirit  of  his  acting,  that  she  conferred  upon  Idb 
a  pension  of  twenty  i>ounds  a  year,  being  rather  more  than  a  shilling  a  day ;  a 
transaction  which  Mr.  Steevens  conceives  to  have  been  ridiculed  by  Shakspeairia 
his  Midsummer-Night*s  Dream,  where  Flute,  on  the  absence  of  Bottom,  eicbiw. 
**  0  sweet  bully  Bottom  I  Thus  hath  he  lost  sixpence  a-day  during  his  life;  lie 
could  not  have  *scaped  sixpence  a-day :  and  the  duke  had  not  given  himsixpcicv 
a-day  for  playing  Pyramus,  MI  be  hanged;  he  would  have  deserved  it:  stxpncv 
a-day,  in  Pyramus,  or  nothing.*'  — Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  sly  allusion  which  Preston  experienced  from  the  pea  cf 
Shakspeare.  Langbaine,  Theobald,  and  Farmer  consider  the  following  spcecli^ 
FalstaiT  as  referring  to  a  production  of  this  writer: — *'  Give  me  a  cup  of  sarL" 
says  the  Knight,  '*  to  make  mine  eyes  look  red,  that  it  may  be  thought  I  hit< 
wept;  for  I  must  speak  in  passion,  and  I  will  do  it  in  king  Cambyaes*  vein.** 

The  play  satirised  under  the  name  of  this  monarch,  is  entitled,  *'  A  LamenlaMr 
Tragedy,  mixed  ful  of  pleasant  Mirth,  contevning  the  Life  of  Cambises,  Emd 
Percia,  from  the  beginning  of  his  Kingdome  unto  his  Death,  his  one  good  &rtid 
execution;  after  that  many  wicked  deeds,  and  tirannous  murders  commitlH^ 
and  through  him;  and  last  of  all,  his  odious  Death,  by  God's  justice  appoialfi 
Don  in  such  order  as  followeth,  by  Thomas  Preston.**  Imprinted  at  LoodoB.h 
Edwarde  Allde.    4to.  B.  1. 

This  curious  drama,  which  was  written  and  published  about  1570,  beiaie  iathf 
old  metre,  a  species  of  ballad  stanza,  the  allusion  in  Shakspeare  must  ha^ekn 
rather  to  the  eifect,  than  to  the  form,  of  King  Cambyses*  vein,  perhaps  reimiic 
solely,  as  Dr.  Farmer  observes,  to  the  following  marginal  direction, — ^*  At  thu 
tale  tolde,  let  the  qucH^n  weep." 

From  the  Division  of  the  Parts,  as  given  by  Mr.  Beloe,  this  very  scarre  trap- 
comedy  seems  to  have  been  partly  allegorical,  and,  from  the  specimen  prvdarv^ 
in  the  Biographia  Dramatica,  to  have  justly  merited  the  ridicule  which  it  mat  ib 
fate  to  excite.* 

9.  Wapil,  George,  the  author  of  a  play  called  "TideTarrieth  forNoMia 
A  most  pleasaunte  [and  merry  .Comedie,  ryght  pithy  and  fuile  of  deiichte."   h 
was  ent4»red  on  the  Stationers*  books  in  October,   1576,  and  reprinted  id  IfiH. 
4to.  B.  I.     This  drama  apiiears  to  bt^  irrecoverably  lost,  as  we  can  Gnd  uotnrf 
of  it,  save  the  title. 

10.  LiPT()>,  Thomas.  Of  this  writer  nothing  more  is  known,  than  that  h^ 
wrote  one  play,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Collection  of  Mr.  tjarrirk,  and  un^ 
the  app<»llation  of  **  A  Moral  and  Pitieful  Comedie,  entitled  All  for  Money.  PUiti? 
repnvsentini:  the  Manners  of  Men  and  Fashion  of  the  World  nowe  adaie^.  C*ch 
piled  by  T.  Lupton.  At  London,  printed  by  Roger  Warde  and  Richard  Mm^- 
dwelling  at  Temple  Barre.  Anno  1578."  It  is  written  in  rhyme,  pristf^  ^ 
black  leiler,  the  pages  imnumlN'red,  and  the  style  very  antique  and  ppmbir. 
The  characters  are  altogether  figurative  and  allegorical,  and  form  one  of  thf  ••* 
grotesque  examples  of  Dramatis  PcTsonae  extant.  We  have  ••  Learoint  •i*'^ 
Money,  learning  without  Money,  Money  without  Learning,  and  Neither  Moan 
nor  Learning;*'  we  have  also  "Mischievous  Ilelpe,  Pleasure,  lVi*st  §ot  Pleaw. 
Sinne,  Swift  to  Sinne,  Damnation,  Satan,  Pride,  and  Gluttonie:'*   acaia,  -Gr^ 

*  Vidr  Bi'loe'k  Anrcdotvt  of  Literalure.  ^ol.  i.  p 
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eoria  Graceless,  William  with  the  two  Wives,  St.  Laurence,  Mother  Crooke, 
iodas.  Dives,  and  Godly  Admonition,'*  etc.  etc.  Like  many  other  dramatic  pieces 
if  the  same  age,  it  is  evidently  the  oiTspring  of  the  old  Moralities,  an  attachment 

•  which  continued  to  linger  among  the  lower  classes  for  many  subsequent  years. 

11.  Whetstone,  George,  To  this  bard,  more  remarkable  for  his  miscel- 
nieoua  than  his  dramatic  poetry,  we  are  indebted  for  one  play,  viz.  **The 
%ht  excellent  and  famous  Historie  of  Promos  and  Cassandra.  Devided  into  two 
SMnmicall  Discoures."     4to.  B.  1.  1578. 

An  extrinsic  importance  affixing  itself  to  this  production,  in  consequence  of  its 
MTing  furnished  Shakspeare  with  several  hints  for  his  Measure  for  Measure,  has 
ccasioned  its  re-publication.*  '*The  curious  reader,*'  remarks  Mr.  Steevens, 
^will  find  that  this  old  play  exhibits  an  almost  complete  embryo  of  Measure  for 
leisure;  yet  the  hints  on  which  it  is  formed  are  so  slight,  that  it  is  nearly  as 
npossible  to  detect  them,  as  it  is  to  point  out  in  the  acorn  the  future  ramifications 
f  the  oak." 

The  fable  of  Promos  and  Cassandra  furnishes  little  interest,  in  the  hands  of 
¥betstone;  nor  are  the  diction  and  versification  such  as  can  claim  even  the 
ward  of  mediocrity.  It  is  chiefly  written  in  alternate  rhyme,  with  no  pathos 
B  its  serious,  and  with  feeble  eflbrts  at  humour  in  its  comic,  parts. 

12.  Wood,  Nathaniel,  a  clergyman  of  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  only  known 

•  the  producer  of  '*  An  excellent  New  Comedie,  entitled.  The  Conflict  of  Con- 
cience,  contayninge  a  most  lamentable  example  of  the  doleful  desperation  of  a 
Biserable  wordlinge,  termed  by  the  name  of  Philologus,  who  forsooke  the  trueth 
t  God's  Gospel  for  feare  of  the  losse  of  life  and  worldly  goods."  4to,  1581. 
rhis  is  another  of  the  numerous  spawn  which  issued  from  the  ancient  Mysteries 
iBd  Moralities;  the  Dramatis  Personae,  consisting  of  a  strange  medley  of  per- 
onified  vices  and  real  characters,  are  divided  into  six  parts,  '*  most  convenient," 
mjB  the  author,  *'for  such  as  be  disposed  either  to  shew  this  Comedie  in  private 
HNises  or  otherwise."    It  is  in  the  Garrick  Collection,  and  very  rare. 

13.  Peele,  George,  the  first  of  a  train  of  play-wrights,  who  made  a  con- 

Flcuous  figure  just  previous  to  the  commencement,  and  during  the  earlier  years, 
Shakspeare's  dramatic  career.  Educated  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  where  he 
ook  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1579,  Peele  shortly  afterwards  removed  to 
London,  and  became  the  city  poet,  and  a  conductor  of  the  pageants.  His  dra- 
matic talents,  like  those  which  he  exhibited  in  miscellaneous  poetry,  have  been 
■aled  too  high;  the  latter,  notwithstanding  Nash  terms  him  *' the  chief  supporter 
ft  pleasanco,  the  atlas  of  poetrie,  and  primus  verborum  artifejtj'  with  the  ex- 
wption  of  two  or  three  pastoral  pieces,  seldom  attain  mediocrity ;  and  the  former, 
hough  Wood  has  told  us  that  'Miis  plays  were  not  only  often  acted  with  great 
rpplause  in  his  life-time,  but  did  also  endure  reading,  with  due  commendation, 
Mny  years  after  his  death,"  are  now,  and  perhaps  not  undeservedly,  held  in 
itile  estimation.  The  piece  which  entitles  him  to  notice  in  this  chapter  was 
Minted  in  1584,  under  the  appellation  of  The  Arraignment  of  Paris ;  it  is  a  pastoral 
Irama,  which  was  performed  before  the  Queen,  by  the  children  of  her  chapel, 
IBd  has  had  the  honour  of  1  eing  attributed,  though  without  any  foundation,  to 
lie  muse  of  Shakspeare.  Peele,  who  is  supposed  to  have  died  al)Out  1597, 
Moduced  four  additional  plays,  namely.  "Edward  the  First,"  4to,  1593;  ''The 
Md  Wive's  Tale,"  4to,  1595;  "King  David  and  Fair  Bethsabe,"  published  after 
lib  death  in  1599,  and  "  The  Turkish  Mahomet  and  Hyron  the  Fair  Greek," 
irbich  was  never  printed,  and  is  now  lost.  From  this  unpublished  play  Shak- 
ipeare  has  taken  a  passage  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Pistol,  who,  in  refer- 
mce  to  Doll  Tearsheet,  calls  out.  Have  we  not  Hircn  here?  a  quotation  which 
it  to  be  detected  in  several  other  plays,  Hiren,  as  we  find,  from  one  of  our  author's 

*  Amoos  **  ^ix  ^l(i  PiavK,  on  which  Shakspeare  founded  hi<  Measure  for  Measure,  Cumedy  of  Erron,** 
kc.  Ikt  i  reprinted  from  the  original  editions,  9  vols.  8to.  1779. 
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tracts,  named  '^The  Merio  Conceited  Jests  of  George  Peele,**  bmiig  tynosymii 
with  the  word  courtezan.  These  allusions,  however,  mark  the  popuUrityoftk 
piece,  and  his  contemporary  Robert  Greene  classes  him  witli  Marlowe  «iid*Lo(i|», 
*^  no  less  deserving,"  he  remarks,  'Mn  some  things  rarer,  in  oothing  inlciMr* 
From  the  specimens,  however,  which  we  possess  of  his  dramatic  geniu,  te 
opinion  of  Greene  will  not  readily  meet  with  a  modern  assent ;  the  paatoral  md 
descriptive  parts  of  his  plays  are  the  best,  which  are  often  clothed  in  sweet  md 
flowing  verse;  but,  as  dramas,  they  are  nerveless,  passionless,  and  fhcichii 
ineiTective  in  point  of  character. 

14.  Lilly,  John.  This  once  courtly  author,  whom  we  have  had  occaaoa  li 
censure  for  his  aflectcd  innovation,  and  stilted  elegance  in  prose  conpoflta, 
was,  says  Phillips,  ''a  writer  of  several  old-fashioned  Comedies  and  TrapBedn, 
which  have  been  printed  together  in  a  volume,  and  might  perhaps,  whea  liai 
was,  be  in  very  good  request." 

The  dramas  here  alluded  to,  but  of  which  Phillips  has  given  a  defecti%e  9§i 
incorrect  enumeration,  are — 

I.  Alciander  and  Campaspe,  1584,  4to.  Tragi-comedy. — 2.  Sappho  and  PbxM.  ISK 
4(0.  Comedy. — 3.  Endimion,  1591.  4to.  Comedy. — 4.  Galatea,  1592,  4to.  Cut<y.- 
5.  Mydas,  1592,  4to.  Comedy.— 6.  Mother  Bombie,  1594,  4 to.  Comedy. — 7.  Tbe  V«m 
in  the  Moon.  1597,  4to.  Comedy. — 8.  The  Maid  her  Metamorpbofb,  1600. — 9.  Lo*c  U 
IVIelamorphosifl,  1601,  4to.     Pastoral. 

The  volume  mentioned  by  Phillips  was  published  by  Edward  Blount  ia  1613, 
containing  six  of  these  pieces,  to  which  he  has  affixed  the  title  of  ^^SixeCairt 
Comedies." 

Notwithstanding  the  encomia  of  Mr.  Blount,  the  genius  of  this  *^  insufimUf 
Elizabethan  coxcomb,*'  as  he  has  been  not  unaptly  called,  was  by  no  meiDS  cal- 
culated for  dramatic  etfect.  Epigrammatic  wit,  forced  conceits,  and  pedantic  alh* 
sion,  are  such  bad  sut)stitutes  for  character  and  humour,  that  we  cannot  wonAei 
if  fatigue  or  insipidity  should  be  the  result  of  their  employment.  Canipa$pek» 
little  interest,  and  no  unity  in  its  fable,  and  though  termed  a  tragt-comnl),  u 
written  in  prose  ;  Sappho  and  Phaon  has  some  beautiful  passages,  t>ut  is  i:enenll> 
quaint  and  unnatural;  Endimion  has  scarcely  any  thing  to  recoaimend  it:  and 
disgusts  by  its  gross  and  fulsome  flattery  of  Elizabeth;  Galatea  displa%$  mhp 
luxuriant  imagery,  and  Phillida  and  Galatea  are  not  bad  copies  from  the  lphi»aa4 
lanthe  of  Ovid  ;  Mydas  is  partly  a  political  production,  and  though  ^oid  «*f  io- 
ferest,  has  more  simplicity  and  purity  both  of  thought  and  diction  tlian  is  vsvtH 
with  this  writer;  Mother  Bonibie  is  altogether  worthless  in  a  dramatic  light;  TW 
Woman  in  the  Moon  is  little  better ;  The  Maid  her  Metamorphosis*  th^  grrakr 
part  of  which  is  in  verse,  is  one  of  the  author's  ex{MTiments  for  the  refinemeatcf 
our  language, — an  attempt  which,  if  any  where  more  peculiarly  absurd,  miutbr 
pronounced  to  lie  so  on  the  stage  ;  Love  his  Metamorniophosis,  of  which  theifn 
titlo-))age  pronounces  its  condemnation,  being  designated  as  **^  A  Wittie  andCoiiftl« 
Pastoral."* 

Though  only  two  or  three  of  Lilly's  earlier  dramas  fall  within  the  period  alloltfd 
to  this  chapter,  >et,  in  order  to  present  a  tiresome  re|)etition  of  the  subject,  «^ 
have  here  enumerated  the  whole  of  his  comedies ;  a  plan  that  we  shall  puri» 
with  regard  to  the  remaining  poets  of  this  era. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  remark,  that  we  must  not  estimate  the  poetical  taleab«f 
Lilly  from  his  failure  as  a  dramatist ;  for  in  the  Lyric  department  lie  has  fhomu 
very  su|)erior  abilities,  whether  we  consider  the  fnvdom  and  melody  of  hi!»*<f- 
sification,  or  the  fancy  and  sentiment  which  he  displays.  His  plays'alxMiiid  vitH 
songs  alike  admirable  for  their  beauty,  sweetness,  and  polish.f 


*  P(»r  thcite  pUyH.  the  ri*ar1er  mny  consult  DodHlcy'tt  Old  Plavg.  1*80 ;  llawkins**  Origim  tf  tkt 
Drama;  Amcieni  BritiMh  Dratna  apud Sir  Wnlti^r  Scott ;  andold  Playt,  volt.  1  mmI 9.  Bvo.  IM4 . 
f  Nuini'nMi5i  specimens  of  these  S<»ng^,  in  cMe  the  draiiui^  are  do!  at  hand,  wiD  be  fgvirf  m  fit*'* 
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Lilly,  who  bad  received  an  excellent  classical  education,  and  was  a  member  of 
koth  the  Universities,  died  about  the  year  IGOO. 

15.  HiGHEs,  Thomas,  the  author  of  a  singular  old  play,  entitled  ''The  Mis- 
fertunes  of  Arthur  (llther  Pendragon*s  sonnej  reduced  into  tragical  notes  by 
Thomas  Hughes,  one  of  the  Societie  of  Graye*s  Inne.**  12mo,  1587. 

In  conformity  with  some  prior  examples,  this  production  has  an  argument,  a 
Aimb  show,  and  a  chorus  to  each  act;  ''  it  is  beautifully  printed  in  the  black  let- 
Ir*,'*  observes  the  editor  of  the  Biographia  Dramatica,  ''  and  has  many  cancels 
consisting  of  single  words,  half  lines,  and  entire  s|)eeches ;  these  were  reprinted 
and  pastiHl  over  the  cancelled  |)assages  ;  a  practice,  I  believe,  very  rarely  seen.** 
Arthur  was  performed  before  the  Queen  at  Gn^enwich,  on  the  28th  of  February, 
lad  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  her  reign,  and  exhibits  in  its  title-page  a  n'markablc 
proof  of  the  license  which  actors  at  that  time  took  in  curtailing  or  enlarging  the 
Bomposition  of  the  original  author,  informing  us  that  the  play  ''was  setdowne 
ifl  it  passed  from  under  his  (the  pocfs)  hands,  and  as  it  was  presented,  excepting 
sertain  words  and  lines,  where  some  of  the  actors  either  helpiMl  their  memories  hy 
brief  omission,  or  fitted  their  acting  by  alteration."  The  writer  appears  to  have 
been  familiar  with  the  Roman  classics,  but  the  rarity  of  his  piece  is  much  greater 
than  its  merit.* 

16.  Kyd,  Thomas,  to  whom  has  been  ascribed  four  plays,  viz.  "  Jeronimo;** 
'•  The  S|)anish  Tragedy  ;"  Solyman  and  Pers<»da,"  and  "Cornelia."  Of  these 
the  first,  which  appeariHl  on  the  stage  about  the  year  1588,  st^^ms  to  ha\e  been 
pTcn  to  Kyd,  in  consequence  of  his  resuming  the  name  and  story  in  his  Spanisli 
tragedy;  it  is  a  short  piece  not  divided  into  acts  and  scenes,  of  little  value,  and 
vai  printcHl  in  1G05,  under  the  title  of  "  The  First  Part  of  Jeronimo.  With  the 
Warn^s  of  Portugal,  and  the  Life  and  Death  of  Don  Andrea."  4to. 

**  The  S|Mnish  Tragedy,  or,  ilieronimo  is  mad  again.  Containing  thelamentalilo 
Bad  of  Don  Horatio  and  Belim|)eria.     With  the  pitirull  Death  of  Ilieronimo,"  is 

ffi)osed  to  have  h<*en  first  acted  in  1588,  or  1580,  immediately  following  up  the 
r  Jeronimo  which  had  l>een  well  received. 

Tiiough  this  drama  was  an  incessant  object  of  ridicule  to  the  contemporaries 
ind  immediate  successors  of  its  author,  it  nevertheless  acc|uired  great  popularity, 
indlong  maintained  possession  of  the  stage.  The  consc^quence  of  tliis  partiality 
vas  shown  in  a  p<Tversion  of  the  puldic  taste,  for  nothing  can  excet^d  the  loni- 
haat  and  puerilities  of  this  play  and  of  those  to  which  it  ga\('  almost  instant  I  irili. 
Kyd,  in  fact,  whilst  aspiring  to  the  delineation  of  the  most  tremendous  incidents, 
lad  the  most  uncontrolled  passions,  seems  totally  unconscious  of  his  own  iml'e- 
cHity  ;  and  the  result,  therefon',  has  usually  Imm^u,  either  unqualified  horror,  un- 
arfti]k!ated  disgust,  or  the  most  ludicrous  emotion.  There  is  neither  symmetry, 
eonsistency,  nor  humanity  in  the  characters  ;  they  are  iMMugs  not  of  this  world, 
and  the  finest  parts  of  the  play,  which  occur  in  the  fourth  act,  possess  a  tone  of 
MMTOw  altogether  wild  and  pr(*ternatural.     The  catastrophe  is  absurdly  horrible. 

Such  were  tin*  attractions,  however,  of  this  sanguinary  tragedy,  that  Ben  Joii- 
,  who,  according  to  Decker,  oriirinally  iRTforuied  the  cliara(  Ut  of  Jeronimo, 
emplo)(H]  hy  Mr.  Hen  slow,  in  1002,  to  gi\e  it  a  fresh  claim  on  curiosity  by 
hif  additions. 

••  The  TragfMlie  of  Solyman  and  Perseda,  wherein  is  laide  ojien  Love's  Con- 
ilancy.  Fortune's  Inconstancy,  and  Death's  Triumphs,"  is  conjectured  by  Mr. 
Hawkins  to  have  bcvn  the  pnulurtion  of  Kyd.  Like  Jeronimo,  it  is  not  (hvidtnl 
iato  acts,  and  was  rnten'il  on  the  Stationers'  books  in  the  same  year  with  the 
Spanish  Tragedy,  a  cirrumslance  whirli  loads  us  to  suppose,  that  its  date  of  per- 
fcnnance  was  nearly  contemporary  with  that  production.     Its  style  and  manner. 


rimrnt  of  ilieEarij  EiiKli»h  I'oi'U,  vol.  ii ;  aud  iu  BvI<k**«  AnectluUii  (if  Literalurc  and  Scarce  Bouki, 
«  Sm  a  liirtlier  arcouDt  of  this  plaj,  and  a  •pccimon  of  the  choni«,  in  Belov'<  Aoccdoiet,  vol.  i.  p.  386. 
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too,  are  such  as  assimilate  it  to  the  peculiar  genius  which  breathes  thromdi  ttr 
undisputed  writings  of  the  tragedian  to  whom  it  has  been  ascribed. 

''  Cornelia/'  thus  named  when  first  published  in  Aio^  1504,  but  reprinted  it 
1595,  under  the  enlarged  title  of  ''  Pompey  the  Great  his  Fair  Comdia'sTn- 
gedy,  etfected  by  her  Father  and  Husband's  Downcast,  Death,  and  Fortane,**  4ta. 
Tliis  play  being  merely  a  translation  from  the  French  of  Garnier,  and 
quently  an  imitation  of  the  ancients  through  a  third  or  fourth  medium, 
little  notice.     The  dialogue  is  in  blank  verse,  and  the  chorusea  in  varioui  Ijik 
metres.* 

Kyd  died,  oppressed  by  poverty,  about  the  year  1595. 

17.  Marlowe,  Christopher,  as  an  author,  an  object  of  great  admiratioa  aai 
encomium  in  his  own  times,  and,  of  all  the  dramatic  poets  who  preceded  Shalk- 
speare,  certainly  the  one  who  possessed  the  most  genius.  He  was  egrfyiuuriy 
misliHl,  however,  by  bad  models,  and  his  want  of  taste  has  condemned  hiBuaii 
writer  for  the  stage,  to  an  obscurity  from  which  he  is  not  likely  to  emergf. 

This  ''  famous  gracer  of  tragedians,"  as  he  is  termed  by  Greene,  in  his  Grab- 
worth  of  Wit,  produced  eight  plays : — 

1.  ''Tamburlainc  the  Great,  or  the  Scythian  Shepherd.    Part  the  First."  411. 

*2.  '*  Tamburlaine  the  Gn»at.    Part  the  Second."    4to. 

Of  this  tragedy,  in  two  parts,  which  was  brought  on  the  stage  about  the  jm 
1588,  though  not  printed  until  1590,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  without  a  miidnv 
of  wonder  and  contempt;  for,  whilst  a  few  passages  indicate  talents  of  no  cnMBM 
order,  the  residue  is  a  tissue  of  unmingled  rant,  absurdity,  and  fustiaa :  frt 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  most  extravagant  flights  of  this  eccentric  coopoii- 
tion  were  the  most  popular,  and  numerous  allusions  to  its  moon-struck  mnirf 
are  to  be  found  in  the  productions  of  its  times.  That  it  should  be  an  olqert  d 
ridicule  to  Shakspcare,  and  of  quotation  to  Pistol,  are  alike  in  character.f 

3.  '^  Lust's  Dominion,  or  the  Lascivious  Queen,  a  Tragedy."    l2nio. 

This,  like  the  two  former  plays,  is  tragedy  run  mad,  and  its  spirit  may  be  josd« 
described  in  the  words  of  one  of  its  characters ;  Eleazor  the  Moor,  whoexclaiiM.— 

**  Tragedy,  thou  minion  of  the  night, 

- to  thee  I'll  sing 

Upon  an  harp  made  of  dead  Spaninh  bones. 
The  proudest  instrument  the  >%orld  afTordi ; 
**  WhilKt"  thou  in  crimson  jollity  shall  bathe 
Thy  limbs,  as  black  as  mine,  in  springs  of  blood 
Still  gushing. 

Its  horrors,  however,  for  this  is  the  only  epithet  its  incidents  ran  claim,  j^p' 
often  clothed  in  poetical  imagery,  and  even  luscious  versifu^ation  ;  it  hi^  zl^' 
more  fine  passages  to  boast  of  than  Tamburlaine,  and  it  has,  likewise,  nu'r^u-*- 
velopinent  of  character ;  but  all  these  are  |)owerless  in  mitigating  the  (L>ju*: 
which  its  fable  and  conduct  inspire. 

4.  *'  The  Troublesome  Raigne  and  Lamentable  Death  of  Edward  the  StfrL«d. 
Kin^  of  England."    4to. 

Edward  the  Second  is  a  proof,  that,  when  Marlowe  chose  to  drop  the  barkantin^ 
of  his  age,  and  the  bombast  of  **  Kini;  Cambyses*  Vein,"  he  could  exert  aaia- 
fluence  over  the  heart  which  has  not  often  Innm  excelled.  There  is  a  truth,  hb- 
plicity,  and  moral  feeling  in  tliis  play  which  irresistibly  attracts,  and  mould  fui 
induce  us  to  ho|M',  that  its  author  could  not  have  exhibiteti  the  impious  and  ahuh 
doned  traits  of  character  which  have  usually  lHM*n  attributed  to  him.  Tlie  dnlb- 
8cen(»  of  Edward  is  a  master-piece  of  fuly  and  terror. 

5.  **  The  Massacre  of  Paris,  with  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Guise.  8vo.  *  A 
subject  congenial  with  the  general  cast  of  Marlowe*s  gloomy  and  ferociiius  ii)^ 

*  **  Thrrv  in  particularly  remembered ,*^  remarks  Philips,  ^  his  tragedy  Corndia.'*    ThcAlniB  PuHV*. 
apnd  BrydgcN,  n.  2lN>. 
t  Heorj  lh«  Fourth,  Part  II.  act  ii.  sc  4. 
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colouring,  nor  is  it  deGcient  in  his  wonted  accumulation  of  horrors.  It  pos- 
es, however,  a  few  good  scenes,  and  may  he  classed  midway  between  the 
lor's  worst  and  best  productions. 

.  **  The  Rich  Jew  of  Malta,"  4to.  The  prejudice  against  the  Jews,  during 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  excessive  ;  none  were  suffered  to  reside  in  the  king- 
ly and  every  art  encouraged  that  could  stimulate  the  hatred  of  the  people  against 
persecuted  race.  No  engine  was  better  calculated  for  this  purpose  than  the 
9*  and  no  characters  were  ever  more  relished,  or  more  malignantly  enjoyed, 
n  the  Barabas  of  Marlowe,  and  the  Shylock  of  Shakspeare.  The  distance, 
revcr,  between  them,  as  well  with  regard  to  truth  of  delineation  as  to  pooHcal 
NIT  of  conception,  is  infinite ;  for  whilst  the  Jew  of  Marlowe  can  be  considered 

10  other  light  than  as  the  mere  incarnation  of  a  fiend,  that  of  Shakspeare  pos- 
ies, with  all  his  ferocity  and  cruelty,  such  a  touch  of  humanity  as  classes  him 
inctly  with  his  species,  and  renders  him,  if  not  a  very  probable,  yet  a  very 
sible  being. 

^  "  The  Tragical  Historic  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Doctor  Faustus."  4to. 
is,  in  point  of  preternatural  wildness,  and  metaphysical  horror,  is  the  chef- 
uvrc  of  Marlowe.  It  unfolds  not  only  genius  of  a  sublimated  and  exotic  cast, 
;  seems  to  have  been  the  product  of  a  mind  inflamed  by  unhallowed  curiosity, 
I  an  eager  irreligious  desire  of  invading  the  secrets  of  another  world,  and  so  far 
es  credence  to  the  imputations  which  have  stained  the  memory  of  its  author ; 
this  play  breathes  not  a  poetic  prcternaturalism,  if  we  may  use  the  expression, 
t  looks  like  the  creature  of  an  atmosphere  emerging  from  the  gulph  of  lawless 
rils,  and  vainly  employed  in  pursuing  the  corruscations  which  traverse  its 
mi  table  gloom. 

The  catastrophe  of  this  play  makes  the  heart  shudder,  and  the  hair  inrolun- 
ily  start  erect ;  and  the  agonies  of  Faustus  on  the  fast-approaching  expiration 
his  compact  with  the  Devil,  are  depicted  with  a  strength  truly  appalling. 
f  et  amidst  all  this  diabolism,  there  occasionally  occur  passages  of  great  moral 
blimity,  passages  on  which  Milton  seems  to  have  fixed  his  eye.  Thus,  the 
>ly  of  the  Demon  Mephostophilis  to  the  enquiry  of  Faustus,  concerning  the  lo- 
lily  of  Hell,  bears  a  striking  analogy  to  the  descriptions  of  Satan*s  internal  and 
?r-present  torments  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  book  of  Paradise  Lost. 
Fell  me,**  exclaims  the  daring  necromancer,  ^*  where  is  the  place  that  men 

11  Hell  r* 

**  MepkoitopAilig.    Hell  hath  no  limits,  nor  is  circumscribed 

In  one  self  place ;  but  wAtre  we  are  i*  hell, 
And  where  hell  ie,  there  we  must  ever  be. 
And  (o  be  short  when  all  the  world  dissoWes, 
And  every  creature  shall  be  purified, 
AU  places  shall  be  hell  that  are  not  heaven. ** 

8.  "  The  Tragedie  of  Dido,  Queene  of  Carthage." — ^This  drama  was  written  in 
DJunction  with  Thomas  Nash,  and  printed  in  1594.* 

Marlowe  has  been  lavishly  panegyrised  by  Jonson,  Heywood,  Drayton,  Peele, 
eres,  Nash,  etc. ;  but  by  none  so  emphatically  as  by  Phillips,  who,  at  the 
ly  opening  of  his  article  on  this  poet,  calls  him  **  a  kind  of  a  second  Shak- 
eare.'*  This  seems,  however,  to  have  been  done  rather  with  a  reference 
the  similarities  arising  from  his  having,  like  Shaks{)eare,  been  actor,  player, 
id  author  of  a  poem  on  a  congenial  subject  with  Venus  and  Adonis,  namely, 
f  Hero  and  Leander,  than  from  any  approximation  in  the  value  of  their 
amatic  works. 

The  death  of  Marlowe,  which  took  place  before  the  year  1593,  was  violent 
id  premature,  the  melancholy  termination  of  a  life  rendered  still  more  me- 
Dcholy  by  vice  and  infidelity. -{- 

*  This  rare  play  was  purchaned,  at  the  Rozhorfhe  sale,  for  eeventeen  ^umeae  ! 

\  Two  aecouBUf  varying  naturally,  have  been  pven  by  Wood  and  Vanghan,  of  this  poct*t  untimely 
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18.  Lodge,  Thomas.  Two  dramttic  pieces  hare  issued  firoai  the 
elegant  miscellaneous  poet.  Of  these  the  first  was  written  in  cenjundh 
Robert  Greene,  and  entitled  **  A  Looking-Glass  for  London  and  Eo^ad/*  i 
comedy,  acted  in  1501,  though  not  published  until  \S99.  The  seeoad  h 
*'  The  Wounds  of  Civil  War.  Lively  set  forth  in  the  true  tngedies  of  Ifai 
Scilla,*'  and  probably  performed  in  the  year  following  the  reprMeutgHw 
former  play.  It  was  printed  in  16d4.  These  dramas,  though  not  thehari 
Lodge's  productions,  were  not  unpopular,  nor  deemed  unworthy  ofUal 
the  Looking-Glass  appears  to  have  been  acted  four  times  at  the  Rote  Iki 
about  the  space  of  fifteen  months. 

10.  Gebene,  Rowbt.  This  pleasing,  but  unfortunate  poet,  was  the  ai 
six  plays,  independent  of  that  which  he  wrote  as  the  coadjutor  <rf  Lodge.  1 
Honorable  Historic  of  Frier  Racon  and  Frier  Rongay.*'  4to.  As  Greeaa 
September,  1592,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  his  dramas  were  writtai 
all  performed,  before  Shakspeare's  commencement  as  a  writer  for  the  all 
find,  from  Henslowe*s  List,  that  Frier  Racon  was  performed  at  the  Rose  I 
in  February,  1591,  and  repeated  thrice  in  the  course  of  the  season  ;  it  was 
in  1594,  and  being  founded  on  a  popular  story,  had  considerable  success.  1 
Historic  of  Orlando  Furioso,  one  of  the  twelve  Peers  of  France."  This  pi 
likewise  performed  at  the  same  theatre,  in  February,  1591,  and  also  pri 
1594  ;  the  fable  is  taken,  with  little  or  no  alteration,  from  the  Orlando  of  j 

3.  '*  The  Scottish  Historic  of  James  the  Fourth,  slaine  at  Flodden.  Eai 
with  a  pleasant  Comedie  presented  by  Oboram  King  of  the  Fayeries.**  i 
says  Oldys,  in  plotting  plays,  was  his  craft's  master,  and  it  would  be  cnri 
interesting  to  ascertain  how  he  has  conducted  a  subject  which  has  oMi 
much  celebrity  in  our  own  days,  and  more  especially  in  what  manner  hah 
bined  it  with  the  romantic  superstition  attendant  on  Oberon  and  his 

4.  **  The  Comicall  Historic  of  Alphonsus,  King  of  Arragon.**  5.  **  Thai 
of  Jobe.**  This  play,  which  was  never  printed,  and  it  is  supposed  never  peij 
although  it  was  entered  on  the  Stationers*  books,  in  1504,  was  unforli 
with  many  others,  destroyed  by  the  carelessness  of  Dr.  Warburton^s  i 
6.  **  Fair  Emm,  the  Miller's  Daughter  of  Manchester,  with  the  Lo\e  of  1 
the  Conqueror,"  a  comedy  which  has  been  ascribed  to  Greene,  by  Phfll 
Winstanley ;  the  former,  after  enumerating  some  pieces  which  upon  i 
grounds  had  been  attributed  to  the  joint  pons  of  our  author  and  l>r.  I^odgi 
'*  besides  which,  he  wrote  alone  the  conuHlies  of  Friar  Racon  and  Fair  Ei 
It  is  the  more  probable  that  this  drama  was  the  composition  of  Grfi^ne,  ai 
represented  at  the  same  theatre  and  by  the  same  company  which  brought  I 
his  avowe<l  productions. 

We  must,  with  Ritson,  express  our  regret,  that  the  dramatic  works  of 
have  not  hitherto  been  collected  and  puMislied  together. 

20.  Lkgge,  Thomas,  twice  ^  ice-chancellor  of  Cambridge,  and  the  ai 
two  plays  wliich,  though  never  printed,  were  acted  with  great  applause,  a 
in  the  linivorsily  which  gave  them  birth,  but  on  the  public  theatres.  T 
of  these  is  named  **The  Destnictionof  Jerusalem,'*  and  appt^ars  from  Hea 
List  to  have  been  performed  at  the  Rose  theatre,  on  the  2-id  of  Mareii, 
the  second  is  entitled,  '*The  Life  of  Kin?  Richard  the  Third,'*  a  subjed 


t«l«-  Tlmt  hy  Vau(;^aa,  at  bcinj;  little  known,  and  appnrently  founded  on  tk«  wrilrr's  ova  tea 
the  fiirt,  I  fihall  venture  to  traoMcribe.  llie  Gofdeu  Grove,  from  wlitrli  it  t»  extrarli'd,  was  frrt 
VV  '^^'  R*''**'i"f  Ood'ii  judgmeuti  on  Atheihis,  he  addt :— **  Not  iuferiiiiir  Ui  thtfM>  wa«  oar  O 
Marlowe,  bjjmili  aaioii  a  pU>-makrr.  who.  an  it  is  repirted.  about  fourteen  yerea  a-jpte*  wrcli 
*pin«t  the  Trinitie  :  but  see  the  effvcU  of  Gi>d*s  justice;  it  so  hapned,  that  at  l>rtfiic4«  aH 
about  three  miles  diKtaat  from  Ltrndon,  a«  he  meant  to  fttab  with  his  pojnard  one  iwMed  Ii^tam 
invited  him  ihithi-r  to  a  feaMe,  and  «a*  then  plajina  at  tables ;  bee  perreyvinf  it,  ao  a^oySiJa 
that  witball  dmwinff  out  bi^  damr  for  his  defence,  he  btab'd  this  Marlowe  into  the  cje,  is  tack  I 
Ills  liraynes  comminx  out  at  the  daffer's  point,  bee  shortly  after  dyed  " 
•  llH-alnim  Poetarum  apud  Brydges,  p.  193. 
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US  to  regret,  that  it  should  not  have  been  sabmitted  to  the  press,  espe- 
hen  the  character  of  Legge  for  dramatic  talent  is  considered ;  for  Meres 
us  in  1508,  that  ''Doctor  Leg  of  Cambridge*'  was  esteemed  among  the 
vr  tragedie,'*  adding,  that  ''asM.  Anneus  Lucanus  writ  two  excellent 
If  one  called  Medea,  the  other  de  IncendioTrois  cum  Priamicalamitate: 
ir  Leg  hath  penned  two  famous  tragedies,  the  one  of  Richard  the  3,  the 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.**  *  The  death  of  Dr.  Legge  took  place 
1607. 

is  catalogue  of  dramatic  writers  who  preceded  Shakspeare,  it  will  be  ne- 
JO  annex  the  names,  at  least,  of  those  anonymous  plays  which,  as  far  as 
>rd  of  their  performance  has  reached  us,  were  the  property  of  the  stage 
to  the  year  1504,  under  the  almost  certain  presumption,  that  they  must 
n  written  before  Shakspeare  had  acquired  any  celebrity  as  a  theatrical  poet. 
,  with  the  exception  of  the  plays  ascribed  to  Shakspeare,  a  few  Inter- 
i  Moralities,  the  tragi-comedy  of ''  Appius  and  Virginia,*'  printed  in  1576, 
tragedy  of  ''  Selimus,  Emperor  of  the  Turks,*'  must,  and  perhaps  with- 
;er  of  any  very  important  omission,  be  limited  to  the  following  enume- 
'dramas  performed  at  the  Rose  theatre  during  the  years  1501,  1502,  and 
om  which,  however,  we  have  withdrawn  all  those  pieces  that  may  be 
*eviously  noticed  under  the  names  of  their  respective  authors: — 


MolocGO,  or  the  BaUIe  ofAl- 

,•* 1591 

[th  Comedy  of  Don  Horatio,        

ihn  Mandeville,  

y  of  Cornwall,    .  

•H  and  Orgasto,  t  

Joao, 
lafd. 

Plays  in  One, 

inline, 

lyoier, 

Vetpasian, 


fanner  of  Denmark,    .  1598 


15.  Julian  of  Brentford,  .  1592 

16.  The  Comedy  of  Coimo,  

17.  God  Speed  Uie  Plough,  1593 

18.  Huon  of  Bourdeaui,  .  — »- 

19.  George  a  Green,  **  

iO.  Buckingham,    ....  

81.  Richard  the  Confenor,  

88.  William  the  Conqueror,  ^^— 

83.  Friar  Frandi ,  .... 

84.  The  Pinner  of  Wakefield, tt 

85.  Abraham  and  Lot, 

86.  The  Fair  Maid  of  lUly, 

87.  King  Lud,        .... 

88.  The  Ranger'!  Comedy,  n    . 


er  accurately  to  ascertain  how  far  Shakspeare  might  be  indebted  to  his 
lorSf  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  possess  a  printed  collection  of  all  the 
which  are  yet  within  the  reach  of  the  press,  from  the  days  of  Sackville 
«r  1601.  Such  a  work,  so  far  from  diminishing  the  claim  to  originality 
ich  this  great  poet  is  now  invested,  would,  we  are  convinced,  place  it  in 
lore  indisputable  point  of  view ;  and  merely  prove,  that,  without  any 
of  imitation,  or  even  the  smallest  dereliction  of  his  native  talent  and 
jenius,  he  had  absorbed  within  his  own  refulgent  sphere,  the  few  feeble 
lich,  previous  to  his  appearance,  had  shed  a  kind  of  twilight  over  the 
world, 
odels,  indeed,  if  such  they  may  be  called,  which  were  presented  to  his 

I  Ltteimria,  vol.  iz.  p.  98. 

ka  wu  printed  in  1694,  and  has  fiUleo  under  tlie  ridicule  of  Shakipcare,  in  a  parody  oo  the 

immdUfai.ka. 

mnhUe  orthogmphjr  of  this  catalofue  has  fre<iuentlj  disguised  the  real  titlet  'so  aueh  as  to 

■lanit  unintdlifible,  and  I  suspect  Orgatto  in  this  place  to  be  very  remote  firom  the  genuine 


ii  one  part  of  the  list,  **  Beodo  and  Ricardo,**  and  in  another,  **  Byndo  and  Ricardo."  * 
hainc  the  prior  oart  of  the  title  of  the  Pinner  of  Wakefield,  mentioaed  below,  is  probably  one 
t  fnu  that  proouctioQ. 

of  Wakefield,  which  is  in  Dodsley's  CoOectioo,  and  in  Scott's  Ancient  British  DruMhwan 


doM  obserret  of  the  ^ay  in  this  catalogue,  ealled  «<  Richard  the  Coidisesor,'*  that  it  «>  should 
i  Urn  written  by  the  Tinker,  \ATamm9tfih9  aknm^  who  uOmidBkkmrdCmqmrmr.'^ 
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view,  are,  as  far  as  we  are  acqaainted  with  them,  so  grossly  dcfectiTe 
ture,  style,  and  sentiment,  that,  if  we  set  aside  two  or  three  examples, 
nothing  could  be  learned  from  them.  In  the  course  of  near  thirty  yea 
elapsed  between  Sackville  and  Shakspeare,  the  best  and  purest  period  ^ 
haps  that  which  immediately  succeeded  the  exhibition  of  Gorboduc,  b 
was  speedily  terminated  by  the  appearance  of  Preston's  Cambyses  in,  or 
rather  before  the  year  1570.  From  this  era  we  behold  a  successioo 
Wrights  who,  for  better  than  twenty  years,  deluged  the  stage  as  tragicp 
a  torrent  of  bombastic  and  sanguinary  fiction,  alike  disgraceful  to  the  m 
humanity  and  common  sense ;  or,  as  comic  writers,  overwhelmed  us  wil 
of  quaintness,  buffoonery,  and  affectation.  The  worthy  disciples  of  II 
of  Cambyses,  Whetstone,  Peele,  Lilly,  Kydd,  and  Marlowe,  seem  to  hv 
their  brains  to  produce  what  was  unnatural  and  atrocious,  and  having, 
leader,  received  a  classical  education,  misemployed  it  to  clothe  their  co 
in  a  scholastic,  uniform,  and  monotonous  garb,  as  far,  at  least,  as  a  ▼« 
modulated  with  the  most  undeviating  regularity,  and  destitute  of  all  vari 
dence  or  of  pause,  could  minister  to  such  an  effect. 

That  so  dark  a  picture  should  occasionally  be  relieved  by  gleams  of  ligl 
appear  the  more  brilliant  from  the  surrounding  contrast,  was  naturally 
pected;  and  we  have  accordingly  seen  that  the  very  poets  who  may 
censured  for  their  general  mode  of  execution,  for  the  wildness  and  extr 
of  their  plots,  now  and  then  present  us  with  lines,  passages,  and  eve 
remarkable  for  their  beauty,  strength,  or  poetical  diction  ;  but  these,  i 
nected  are  they,  and  apart  from  the  customary  tone  and  keeping  of  the 
which  they  are  scattered,  appear  rather  as  the  fortuitous  irradiation  ofi 
whose  momentary  splendour  serves  but  to  render  the  returning  gloom  nM 
and  oppressive,  than  the  effect  of  that  sober,  steady,  and  impro^  iag  lig 
might  cheer  us  with  the  prospect  of  approaching  day. 

Of  the  twenty  poets  who  have  just  passed  in  review  l»efore  us.  Marl 
tainly  exhibits  the  greatest  portion  of  genius,  though  del>ased  with  a  li 
mixture  of  the  gross  and  glaring  faults  of  his  cont(Mnporari<»s.  Two  of 
ductions  may  yet  be  read  with  interest;  his  ''Ed^anl  the  Second.'* 
'^Faustus;''  though  the  latter  must  be  allowed  to  deviate  from  the  trv 
tragedy,  in  presenting  us  rather  with  what  is  horrible  than  terrible  ii 
dents  and  catastrophe. 

We  must  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  that  the  dramatic  fabrics  of  th 
artists  should  have  met  with  the  warmest  admiration,  when  we  recolto 
in  the  infancy  of  an  art,  novelty  is  of  itseU  abundantly  productive  of  alt 
and  that  taste,  neither  formed  by  good  models,  nor  renden^d  fastidious  bf 
can  have  Httle  power  to  check  the  march  of  misguided  enthusiasm. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  record  an  event  in  dramatic  history, 
coming  into  oi)eration  just  previous  to  the  entrance  of  our  poi^t  into  the  I 
arena  as  an  author,  no  doubt  contributed  itowerfully  not  unly  to  chMi 
muse,  but,  through  him,  universally  the  national  taste.  In  1.589,  comMi 
were  appointed  by  the  Queen  for  the  pur|M>se  of  reviewing  and  revising  li 
ductions  of  all  writers  for  the  stage,  with  full  powers  to  reject  and  sliitt 
which  they  might  deem  unmannerly,  licentious,  and  irreven'ut;  acctf 
which,  it  is  evident,  if  profierly  and  tempt^rately  execute,  could  not  U 
ferring  almost  incalculable  l)enerit  on  a  department  ofliterature  at  Ihit  li 
much  advanced  in  its  cancer,  and  but  U)o  apt  to  transgn^ss  the  limHii 
decorum. 

This  regulation  ushers  in,  ind^d,  bv  many  degrees  the  most  importai 
in  the  annals  of  onr  theatre,  vihen  Shaks|NMn\  starting  into  dramatic  li 
boldly  forward  on  the  eye,  leaving  at  an  immeasurable  distance  behind  h 
in  groups  more  or  less  darkly  shaded,   his  immediate  predccesforf, 
earliest  contemporaries  in  the  art. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

iare*8  Commencement  as  a  Dramatic  Poet— Chronological  Arrangement  of  his  ge- 
Awenrations  on  Pericles ;  on  the  Cometfy  qf  Errwe  ;  on  LovrV  Labour'e  Lost : 
rurM,  Pari  ike  Firet ;  on  Hemry  the  Sixtk^  Pari  ike  Seeond;  and  on  J  Mid- 
r  Pream— Dissertation  on  the  Fairy  Mythology,  and  on  the  Modification!  which 
I  the  Genius  of  Shakspeare. 

n  a  former  portion  of  this  work  (  Part  II.  ch.  1 ),  assigDed  our 
icluding  that,  on  Shakspeare*s  arrival  in  London,  about  the  year 

his  immediate  employment  was  that  of  an  actor;  and  we  now 
isider  the  much  agitated  question  as  to  the  era  of  his  first  attempts 
etry.    That  this  was  subsequent  to  the  production  of  his  Venus  and 
ssess  his  own  authority,  when  he  informs  us  that  the  poem  just 
9 ''  the  first  heir  of  his  invention;**  and  though  we  enjoy  no  tea- 
le  kind,  or  emanating  from  a  similar  source,  as  to  the  period  of  his 
in  dramatic  literature,  yet,  if  we  be  correct  in  referring  the  compo- 
ITenus  and  Adonis  to  the  interval  elapsing  between  the  years  1687 
rt  II.  ch.  2),  the  epoch  of  his  first  play  cannot,  with  any  proba- 
nd either  much  anterior  or  subsequent  to  the  year  1690.    That  it 
)efore  this  date,  may  be  presumed  from  recollecting,  that,  in  the  first 
secution  of  his  amatory  poem  and  the  acquirement  of  his  profession 
light  be  sufficient  to  occupy  an  interval  of  two  years ;  and,  in  the 
that  no  contemporary  previous  to  1502,  neither  Webbe  in  1686 
se  on  English  Poetry,  nor  Puttenham  in  1580,  in  his  Art  of  English 
irrington  in  February,  1501,  in  his  Apology  for  Poetry,  has  noticed 
d  to  any  theatrical  production  of  our  author, 
k  place,  either  in  1590,  or  very  soon  after  that  year,  must  be  in- 
-om  tradition  and  from  written  testimony.    Aubrey  tells  us,  from 
urce,  that  ''he  began  early  to  make  essays  in  dramatique  poetry^ 
time  was  very  lowe,  and  his  plays  took  well  ;'*  and  from  the  nature 
»f  the  allusions  in  the  following  passage  from  Robert  Greene's 
1  of  Witte  bought  with  a  Million  of  Repentance,'*  there  can  be  no 
li  only  one  play,  but  that  several  had  been  written  add  prepared 
by  our  poet,  anterior  to  September,  1502. 

:hat  this  tract  of  Gecene's  was  completed  a  very  short  time  previous 
which  happened  on  the  third  of  the  month  of  the  year  just  men-* 
lat  Henry  Chettle,  ''  upon  whoso  perill**  it  had  been  entered  in  the 
pster  on  September  the  20th|  1502,  became  editor  and  publisher  of 
insuing  December. 

I  been  the  intimate  associate  of  Marlowe,  Lodge,  and  Peele,  and  he 
Groatsworth  of  Witte  with  an  address  to  these  bards,  the  object  of 
Issuade  them  from  any  further  reliance  on  the  stage  for  support,  and 
1  against  the  ingratitude  and  selfishness  of  players :  *^  trust  them 
[aims,  ''  for  there  is  an  upstart  crowe  beautified  with  our  feathers, 

tygres  heart  wrapt  in  a  player's  hide,  supposes  hee  is  as  well  able 
wit  a  blank  verse  as  the  best  of  you;  and  being  an  absolute  Johannes 
in  his  own  conceit  the  only  Shake-scene  in  a  countrey." 
rwtiit  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  application  of  this  passage  to 
who,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  feeling  himself  hurt  at 
lerited  sarcasm,  clearly  pointing  to  him  by  the  designation  of  the 
teeoe  in  a  country,   and  not  well  pleased  with  Ghcttle*s  offici<sAM 
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publication  of  it,  expressed  his  sentiments  so  openly  as  to  draw  farth  bas  I 
pentant  editor,  aboat  three  months  after  his  edition  of  the  Groattworth  «C 
an  apology,  which  adds  further  weight  to  the  inferences  which  we  wish  la 
from  the  language  of  Greene.  In  this  interesting  little  pamphlet  whick, 
the  title  of  *'  Kind  Harts  Dreame, "  we  have  had  occasion  lo  quote  mm%\ 
in  an  earlier  part  of  the  volume  (Part  II.  ch.  1 ),  the  author,  after  a||P 
ticing  Marlowe,  one  of  the  offended  parties,  and  speaking  highly  of  the  *  ~ 
professional  ability,  and  moral  integrity  of  Shakspeare,  t^kwee  tlie ' 
the  eulogium  by  mentioning   **  his  facetious  grace  of  writiDg,  that 

art.  •• 

From  these  passages  in  Greene  and  Ghettle,  combined  with  the  bai 
relation  of  Aubrey,  we  may  legitimately  infer,  first,  that  he  had  ■litlia 
stage  before  the  year  1592;  secondly,  that  he  had  written  during  this  peri 
considerable  success,  for  Aubrey  tells  us,  that  **  his  plays  took  well,**  aai 
that  his  **  grace  in  writing  approved  his  art,"  thirdly,  that  he  had  wrii 
tragedy  and  comedy,  Greene  raporting,  that  he  was  '*  well  able  to  boah 
blank  verse,"  and  Chettle  speaking  of  his  **  facetious  grace  in  writiDg  ;**  I 
tliat  he  had  altered  and  brought  on  the  stage  some  of  the  separate  or  joint 
tions  of  Marlowe,  Greene,  Lodge,  and  Peele ;  the  words  of  Greene,  w 
terms  Shakspeare  a  **  crowe  beautified  with  our  feathera,  that  with  hi 
heart  wrapt  in  a  player's  hide,  supposes,**  etc.  implying,  not  only  that 
furtively  acquired  fame  by  appropriating  their  productions,  but  referriog  I 
ticular  play,  through  the  mcKiium  of  quotation,  as  a  proof  of  the  asaeril 
words  ^Uygres  heart  wrapt  in  a  player's  hide'*  being  a  parody  of  a  liai 
Third  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth :  or  what  we,  for  reasons  whid 
speedily  assigned,  have  thought  proper  to  call  the  Second  Part, — 

**  0,  tiger's  heart,  wnpp'd  Ui  a  woiiuui*s  hide  ;**  Ad  i.  ee.  4. 

fifthly,  that  he  had  already  excited,  as  the  usual  consequence  of  success,! 
degree  of  jealousy  and  envy ;  hence  Greene  has  querulously  bestowed  upoa 
appellation  of  **  upstart,"  and  has  taxed  him  with  a  monopolising  spirit,  s 
sation  which  leads  us  to  believe,  sixthly,  that  he  had  written  or  preparari 
stage  several  plays  anterior  to  September,  1592;  this  last  inference,  w 
conceive  to  be  fairly  deduced  from  the  description  of  our  poet  as  a3i  a 
JoHAififES  FAC-TOTUH  with  regard  to  the  stage,  will  immediately  bring 
again  the  question  as  to  the  precise  era  of  our  author's  earliest  drama. 

Now  to  warrant  the  charge  implied  by  the  expression,  **anabsoluteia» 
we  must  necessarily  allow  a  sufficient  lapse  of  time  before  September,  1 
order  to  admit,  not  only  of  Shakspeare's  altering  a  play  for  the  stage,  b 
composing  either  altogether,  or  in  part,  both  tragedy  and  comedv  on  s 
his  own  choice,  so  that  he  might,  as  he  actually  did,  appear  to  f^reeas 
capacities  of  corrector,  improver,  and  original  writer  of  plays,  to  be  a  pal 
totum. 

And,  if  we  further  reflect,  that  the  composition  of  the  *' Groats  worth  a 
most  probably,  from  indisposition,  occupied  its  author  one  month,  as  he  « 
of ''  weakness  scarce  suflering  him  to  write"  towards  the  conctusioa  of  I 
and  that  we  cannot  reasonably  conclude  less  than  two  years  to  have  beeai 
by  Shakspeare  in  the  execution  of  the  functions  assigned  him  hy  Gn 
period  for  the  production  of  his  first  drama  will  necessary  be  thrown  bai 
August  of  the  year  1590;  an  era  to  which  no  objection,  frem  cnnlradida 
mony,  can  with  any  show  of  probability  apply ;  for,  though  Haninglsi 
"  Apologie  for  Poetrie"  was  entered  on  the  SteUoners'  books  in  Febrnar] 
has  not  noticed  Shakspeare,  yet,  if  we  consider  that  this  treatise  was,  ia 
likood,  completed  previous  to  the  close  of  1690,  we  shall  not  wonder 
pmmned  but  three  or  km  months  before  the  criUc  finished  hit 
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Ml  too,  thefeis  reason  to  think,  by  the  public  at  that  time,  and  unacknow- 
y  the  author,  should  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

ig  thus  endeavoured  to  nx  the  era  of  our  poet's  commencement  as  a  dra- 
riter,  it  remains  to  ascertain  which  was  the  first  drama  that,  either  wholly 
reat  part,  issued  from  his  pen;  a  subject,  like  the  former,  certainly 
led  with  many  difficulties,  liable  to  many  errors,  and  only  to  be  illustrated 
lent  investigation  of,  and  a  well-weighed  deduction  from,  minute  circunoe- 
ind  conflicting  probabilities. 

reasons  which  have  induced  us  to  fix  upon  Pericles,  as  the  result  of  a 
1 ,  if  not  a  successful,  enquiry,  will  be  offered,  with  much  diffidence,  under 
t  article  of  the  following  Chronological  Arrangement,  which,  though 
g,  in  several  instances,  from  the  chronologies  of  both  Chalmers  and  Ma- 
ill  not,  it  is  hoped,  on  that  account  be  found  needlessly  singular,  nor 
ictive  of  a  closer  approximation  to  probability,  and,  perchance,  to  truth, 
he  sake  of  perspicuity,  it  has  been  thought  eligible  to  prefix,  in  a  tabular 
le  order  which  has  been  adopted,  the  observations  confirmatory  of  its  ar- 
snt  being  classed  according  to  the  series  thus  drawn  out;  and  here  it  may 
Mry  to  premise,  that  the  substance  of  our  commentary,  with  the  exception 
may  be  requisite  to  establish  a  few  new  dates,  will  be  chiefly  confined  to 
remarks  on  each  play,  relieved  by  intervening  dissertations  on  the  super- 
agency  of  the  poet. 

Chronological  Tarls. 

19.  Much  Ado  About  Nothing 

iO.  Af  YoQ  Like  It, 

il.  Merry  WiTM  of  Windsor, 

22.  Troilot  and  Creuida, 

23.  King  Henry  the  Elglh, 

24.  TimoD  of  Aiheni , 

25.  Measure  for  Meuore, 

26.  King  Lear, 

27.  Cymbeline, 

28.  Macbeth,. 

29.  Julius  CcMr,    . 

30.  Antony  and  Cieopatra, 

31.  Coriolanus, 


ClCVy      «  *  •  • 

ady  of  Errors, 
^%  Labours  Lost, . 
{ Henry  the Siith,  Parti. 
;  Henry  the  SiiUi,  Part  11. 
ummer-Night's  Dream, 
leo  and  Juliet, 
ling  of  the  Shrew, 
•  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 
{  Richard  Uie  Third,    . 
(  Richard  the  Second,  . 
( Henry  the  Fourth,  Part  1. 
I  Henry  the  Fourth,  Part.  II. 

Merchant  of  Venice,   . 
iiet 
I  John, 

Wen  That  Ends  Well  . 


1590. 

1591 

1591. 

1592. 

1592. 

1593. 

1503. 

1594. 

1595. 

1505. 

1596. 

1596. 

1596. 

1597. 

1597. 

1598. 


32. 
33. 

34. 


1598.185. 
1509. 


The  Winter's  Tale, 
The  Tempest,  . 
OUidlo,  . 
Twelfth  Night, . 


1500. 
1600. 
1601. 
1601. 
1602. 
1602. 
1603. 
1604. 
1605. 
1606. 
1607. 
1608. 
1600. 
1610. 
1611. 
1612. 
1613. 


I  Heory  Uie  Fifth, 

PftmiCLBS,  1690.  That  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  thia  drama, 
\  composition  of  Shakapeare,  and  that  it  is  to  be  considered  as  his  earliest 
ic  eflfort,  are  positions,  of  which  the  first  has  been  rendered  highly  probable 
riaborate  disquisitions  of  Messrs.  Steevens  and  Malone,  and  may  possibly 
Mi  in  a  still  clearer  point  of  view  by  a  more  condensed  and  lucid  arrange-^ 
the  testimony  already  produced,  and  by  a  further  discussion  of  the  merits 
cutiarities  of  the  play  itself;  while  the  second  will,  we  trust,  receive 
111  support  by  inferences  legitimately  deduced  from  a  comprehensive  survey 
ared  and  hitherto  insulated  premises. 

evidence  required  for  the  etablishment  of  a  high  degree  of  probability  under 
t  of  these  positions  necessarily  divides  itself  into  two  parts ;  the  external 
I  internal  evidence.  The  former  commences  with  the  original  edition  of 
I9  which  was  entered  on  the  Stationer's  books  by  Edward  Blount,  one  of 
iters  of  the  first  folio  edition  of  Shakspeare*s  plays,  on  the  20th  of  May,* 

Maj .  100a.— Edw.  Bluat  Batmd  uodcr  tliaiMb  oT  Sir  Geo.  Buclw,  Ki.  and  Mr.  Wafdca  Seton, 
iM:  Thebook«ofP<r»c/«f  IVrite*  ^TVr*.**  .^     . 

Ike  by  Ihc  lilLe  AatboriUe,  called  Amikom^  tmd  Ci€§^rm/*  CkaliMn't  SuppleMeoUi  Apolofy, 
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1608,  but  did  not  pass  the  press  until  the  subsequent  year,  when  it  was  pubbsM. 
not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  by  Blount,  but  by  one  Heory  Gosaon,  vW 
placed  Shakspeare*8  name  at  full  length  in  the  title-page. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  also,  that  this  edition  was  entered  at  StatioBer't  lU 
together  with  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  that  it,  and  the  three  following  ediilioM, 
which  were  also  in  quarto,  were  styled  in  the  title-oage,  '^the  much  wimmi 
play  of  Pericles.*'  As  the  entry,  however,  was  by  Blount,  and  the  edttioa  bf 
Gosson,  it  is  probable,  as  Mr.  Malone  has  remarked,  that  the  former  had  hn 
anticipated  by  the  latter,  through  the  procurance  of  a  play-house  copy.  *  It  mi 
also  be  added,  that  Pericles  was  performed  at  Shakspeare*s  own  theatre,  Tk 
Globe.  The  next  ascription  of  this  play  to  our  author,  is  found  in  a  poem  ealitM 
''The  Times  Displayed  in  Six  Sestyads,**  by  S.  Sheppard,  4to,  1M6,  MkM 
to  Philip  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  containing,  in  the  ninth  stania  of  Ik 
sixth  Sestiad,  a  positive  assertion  of  Shakspeare's  property  in  thii  drama:— 

**  See  him  whose  tragick  Meant  Euripidet 
Doth  equal,  and  with  Sophocles  we  may 
Compare  great  Skaktptar  ;  Aristophanet 
NeTer  like  him  his  fancy  could  display, 
Witness  tlu  Prince  tf  Tyre,  his  Pericles/* 

This  high  eulogium  on  Pericles  received  a  direct  contradiction  rerv  .«bortl« 
afterwards  from  the  pen  of  an  obscure  poet  named  Tatham,  who  bears,  Iiov^kt. 
an  equally  strong  testimony  as  to  Shakspeare  being  the  author  of  the  piece,  vhich 
he  thus  presumes  to  censure  : — 

**  But  Shakspeare,  the  pleheian  driller,  was 
Founder'd  in  ms  Periclee,  and  must  not  pass  ■•  f 

To  these  testimonies  in  1646  and  1652,  full  and  unqualified,  and  made  it  m 
(listant  period  from  the  death  of  the  bard  to  whom  they  relate,  we  have  to  ail 
the  still  more  forcible  and  striking  declaration  of  Dryden,  who  telU  us,  in  1€77, 
and  in  words  as  strong  and  as  decisive  as  he  could  select,  that 

*  Shakspeare's  own  muee,  bis  PericUe  first  bore.**  i 

The  only  drawback  on  this  accumulation  of  external  evidence  is  the  oDii^fwa 
of  Pericles  in  the  first  edition  of  our  author's  works ;  a  negative  fact  whirb  r» 
have  little  weight  when  we  recollect,  that  both  the  memory  and  judgomt  ol 
Heminge  and  Condell,  the  poets  editors,  were  so  defective,  that  they  tiad  for- 
gotten Troilus  and  Crcssida,  until  the  entire  folio  and  the  table  of  cuntt^nts  hid 
been  printed,  and  admitted  Titus  Andronicus,  and  the  Historical  Play  of  kiui 
Henry  the  Sixth,  probably  for  no  other  reasons,  than  that  the  former  had  bcvt, 
from  its  unmerited  popularity,  brought  forward  by  Shakspeare  on  his  own  thirativ, 
though  thero  is  sufficient  internal  evidence  to  prove,  without  the  addition  v!  i 
single  line;  and  because  the  latter,  with  a  similar  predilection  of  the  lo«<r 
orders  in  its  favour,  had,  on  that  account,  obtained  a  similar,  though  not  a  iiK>r^ 
laboured  attention  from  our  poet,  and  was  therefore  deemed  by  his  editors,  thou:b 
very  unnecessarilv,  a  requisite  introduction  to  the  two  plays  on  the  reign  of  thit 
monarch  which  Shakspeare  had  really  new-modelled. 

It  cannot,  consequently,  be  sur|)ri$ing  that,  as  they  had  forgotten  Troihis  and 
Cressida  until  the  folio  had  been  printed,  they  should  have  also  forgotten  Pmcln 
until  the  same  folio  had  been  in  circulation,  and  when  it  was  too  tale  locorrrd 
the  omission  ;  an  error  which  the  second  folio  has,  without  doubt  or  examiDStiue. 
blindly  copied. 

V'  W,  4tt.    hy  a  Konewbmt  tinguUr  mistake,  the  eecond  of  May  it  mentioned  by  Mr.  Maloo*.  «iiW  «hir 

of  III.,  entry  of  Pericle*. 

*  'V\w  four  quarto  Hitions  of  Periclcfi  are  dat«d  1609,  1619,  1630,  and  16% 

J  wi*^^  ^^  *'-  lAtham.  preiiied  to  Richard  Brome'n  Jovial  Crtw  or  ike  Merry  Bewmare,  Im  ICH 

\  Prologue  to  the  tragedia  of  Circe,  by  Charles  D'Afeiwot,  I«77. 
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If  the  external  evidence  in  support  of  Shakspeare  being  the  author  of  the  greater 
^li  of  this  play  be  striking,  the  internal  must  be  pronounced  still  more  so,  and, 
iadeed,  absolutely  decisive  of  the  question ;  for,  whether  we  consider  the  style 
nd  phraseology,  or  the  imagery,  sentiment,  and  humour,  the  approximation  to 
Mir  author's  uncontested  dramas  appears  so  close,  frequent,  and  peculiar,  as  to 
tamp  irresistible  conviction  on  the  mind. 

The  result  has  accordingly  been  such  as  might  have  been  predicted  under  the 
iMumption  of  the  play  being  genuine;  for  the  more  it  has  been  examined,  the 
BOre  clearly  has  Shakspeare's  large  property  in  it  been  established.  It  is  curious, 
■deed,  to  note  the  increased  tone  of  confidence  which  each  successive  common- 
Mor  has  assumed  in  proportion  as  he  has  weighed  the  testimony  arising  from  the 
piece  itself.  Rowc,  in  his  first  edition,  says,  ''  it  is  owned  that  some  part  of  Pe- 
ricles certainly  was  written  by  him,  particularly  the  last  act;'*  Dr.  Farmer  ob- 
lerves  that  the  hand  of  Shakspeare  may  be  seen  in  the  latter  part  of  the  play; 
Dr.  Percy  remarks,  that  ''  more  of  the  phraseology  used  in  the  genuine  dramas 
of  Shakspeare  prevails  in  Pericles,  than  in  any  of  the  other  six  doubted  plays,'* 
and,  of  the  two  rival  restorers  of  this  drama,  Steevens  and  Malone,  the  former 
declares;  —  ''I  admit  without  reserve  that  Shakspeare, 

**  whose  hopeful  colours 


Advance  a  half-fac^d  tun,  striving  to  shine^^ 

if  visible  in  many  scenes  throughout  the  play; — the  purpurei  panni  are  Shak- 
gpeare's,  and  the  rest  the  productions  of  some  inglorious  and  forgotten  play- 
wright;*'— adding,  in  a  subsequent  paragraph,  that  Pericles  is  valuable,  *'  as  the 
engravings  of  Mark  Antonio  are  valuable  not  only  on  account  of  their  beauty, 
but  because  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  executed  under  the  eye  of  Raffaelle;" 
while  the  latter  gives  it  as  his  corrected  opinion,  that  *^  the  congenial  sentiments, 
the  numerous  expressions  bearing  a  striking  similitude  to  passages  in  his  undis- 
puted plays,  some  of  the  incidents,  the  situation  of  many  of  the  persons,  and  in 
various  places  the  colour  of  the  style,  all  these  combine  to  set  the  seal  of  Shak- 

Seare  on  the  play  before  us,  and  furnish  us  with  internal  and  irresistible  proofs, 
at  a  considerable  portion  of  this  piece,  as  it  now  appears,  was  wnritten  by  him. 
The  greater  part  of  the  three  last  acts  may,  I  think,  on  this  ground  be  safely  as- 
nibcd  to  him;  and  his  hand  may  be  traced  occasionallyin  the  other  two  divisions." 
Lastly,  Mr.  Douce  asserts,  that ''  many  will  be  of  opinion  that  it  contains  more 
Hut  he  might  have  written  than  either  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  or  All's  Well  that 
Ends  Well." 

For  satisfactory  proof  that  the  style,  phraseology,  and  imagery  of  the  greater 
part  of  this  play  are  truly  Shakspearean,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  commen- 
tators, who  have  noticed,  with  unwearied  accuracy,  all  the  numerous  coincidences 
which,  in  these  respects,  occur  between  Pericles  and  the  poet's  subsequent  pro- 
factions;  similitudes  so  striking,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  they  originated  from 
me  and  the  same  source. 

If  we  attend,  however,  a  little  further  to  the  dramatic  construction  of  Pe- 
ricles, to  its  humour,  sentiment,  and  character,  not  only  shall  we  find  addi- 
tional evidence  in  favour  of  its  being,  in  a  great  degree,  the  product  of  our 
aathor,  but  fresh  cause,  it  is  expected,  for  awarding  it  a  higher  estimation 
khan  it  has  hitherto  obtained. 

However  wild  and  extravagant  the  fable  of  Pericles  may  appear,  if  we  con- 
■der  its  numerous  chorusses,  its  pageantry,  and  dumb  shows,  its  continual 
mccession  of  incidents,  and  the  great  length  of  time  which  they  occupy,  yet 
is  it,  we  may  venture  to  assert,  the  most  spirited  and  pleasing  specimen  of 
the  nature  and  fabric  of  our  earliest  romantic  drama  which  we  possess,  and 
the  more  valuable,  as  it  is  the  only  one  with  which  Shakspeare  has  favoured  us. 

**  We  should  Uierefore  welcome  this  play,  an  admirable  example  of  the  neglected  favonriles 
of  our  anceslors,  wiih  soroeihing  of  ihe  same  feeling  that  U  eiperienced  In  the  reception  o(  an  oM 
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and  TtlQed  friend  otour  fathert  or  grandrathen.  Nay,  we  iboald  like  II  tbe  bcUfr  far  in  i 
appendages  of  pageanU  and  cbonuses,  to  explain  the  intricaclet  of  the  fable ;  and  we  can  m  ■ 
objection  to  the  dramatic  repretentalion  even  of  a  seriet  of  ages  in  a  tingle  night,  thai  doa  at 
apply  to  every  description  of  poem  which  leads  in  perosal  from  the  fire-side  al  which  «t  m 
sitting,  to  a  succession  of  remote  periods  and  distant  countries.  In  these  nultcn,  fitt  is  d- 
powerful ;  and,  without  her  influence,  the  most  chastely  cold  and  critically  eorrcct  ef  dnHi  b 
precisely  as  unreal  as  the  Midsummer- Night's  Dream,  or  the  Winter's  Tale.'*  * 

Perfectly  coincidiDg  in  opinion  with  this  ingenious  critic,  and  miUing  to  fjm 
an  indefinite  influence  to  the  illusion  of  the  scene,  we  have  found  in  PnidM 
much  entertainment  from  its  uncommon  variety  and  rapidity  of  incident,  q» 
lities  which  peculiarly  mark  the  genius  of  Shakspeare,  and  which  rendendllii 
drama  so  successful  on  its  first  appearance,  that  the  poets  of  the  time  quote  Hi » 
ception  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  popularity."  f 

A  still  more  powerful  attraction  in  Pericles  is,  that  the  interest  accumnUs 
as  the  story  proceeds;  for,  though  many  of  the  characters  in  the  earlier  piittf 
the  piece,  such  as  Antiochus  and  his  Daughter,  Simonides  and  Thaisa,  Cieoaal 
Dionyza,  disappear  and  drop  into  oblivion,  their  places  arc  supplied  by  mm 
pleasing  and  efficient  agents,  who  are  not  only  less  fugacious,  but  better  caffutahi 
for  theatric  eflect.  The  inequalities  of  this  production  aire,  indeed,  considenlki 
and  only  to  be  accounted  for,  with  probability,  on  the  supposition,  that  ShalspMi 
cither  accepted  a  coadjutor,  or  improved  on  the  rough  sketch  of  a  previous  wrikr: 
the  former,  for  reasons  which  will  be  assigned  hereafter,  seems  entitled  to  i  pi^ 
ferenco,  and  will  explain  why,  in  compliment  to  his  dramatic  friend*  he  haf  lit 
fercd  a  few  passages,  and  one  entire  scene,  of  a  character  totally  dissimilar  to  Hi 
own  style  and  mode  of  composition,  to  stand  uncorrected;  for  who  does  not  p«^ 
ceive  that  of  the  closing  scene  of  the  second  act,  not  a  sentence  or  a  word  fsofd 
from  the  pen  of  Shakspeare,  and  yet,  that  the  omission  of  a  few  lines  would  hm 
rendered  that  blameless  ajd  consistent,  which  is  now,  with  reference  to  therhs- 
racter  of  Simonides,  a  tissue  of  imbecility,  absurdity,  and  falsehood.  ^ 

*  MootUy  Review,  New  Seriet,  toI.  IzztiL  p.  IBS. 

t  Thus,  in  the  prologue  to  a  comedj  entitled  Tbe  Hog  has  loit  hii  Pearl,  1614,  tb«  aadiar,  aSaiaf 
hu  own  production,  Mjrs, 

**  if  it  prove  to  happy  m  to  pleue, 

WTell  My,  'lia  fortunate,  WePtriclti:* 

\  Af  tliu  ii  the  only  ecane  in  the  play  which  disfutts  from  its  total  dertliction  tff  naimrr,  a  rt%.  i  tf 
once  decisiTe  as  to  i^limkspeare  hafing  no  property  in  it;  and  as  the  mere  omisnom  (>f  a  frw  ;i»-«.  ><  » 
word  i>ein|  either  added  or  altered,  will  be  sufficient  to  render  tbe  whole  probable  and  ioulTcBsiBc.  1  .- 
avoid  wishing  that  such  curtailment  might  l>e  adopted  in  every  future  edition. 


3CENE  V. 

Pbntapous.    a  Room  in  tha  Palace. 

Enter  Simokoois  and  the  KniGnTt :  8iMO!fiDss 
retuUng  a  letter. 

Knights,    May  we  not  get  accem  to  her  j  my  lord  ? 

•Sim.     Taith.  by  no  means ;  it  is  impossible. 

Knighia.    Though  loath  lo  bid  farewell  we  take 
our  leaves.  (Exeunt. 

Sim.    So  — 
They're  well  dispatch'd ;  now  to  my  daughter's  letter: 
Kbe  tells  me  here,  she'll  wed  the  stranger  linight ; 
Well  I  commend  her  choice ; 
And  will  no  longer  have  it  be  delay*d. 
Soft,  here  he  comes : — I  must  dissemble  it. 

Enter  PaucLn. 

Per.    All  fortune  to  the  ^ood  Simonides ! 


Sim.    Sir,  you  are  munic's  ma«ur. 

Per.    The  worst  <if  all  her  schf  ilar^,  my  r»<  •** 

Sim.    l^t  me  asli  one  thing.    What  do  }v<«  '»^a^ 
sir,  of 
My  daughter^ 

Per.    Anofn  most  virtuous  princew 

I  Sim.    And  she  in  fair  too,  i^  nhe  wH  ? 

Per.    Am  a  fair  day  in  summirr ;  wiwdnm*  &.' 

Sim.     My  daughter,  sir,  thinks  \vr^  m-l  <•!  .•  -  • 
Ay.  so  well,  that peruse  this  wnbiig.  «ir 

Per.     What's  here ! 
A  letter,  that  she  loves  the  knight  if  Tjnr  * 
'Tis  the  king's  subtilty,  Ut  have  my  life.      Sa^ 
O,  seek  not  to  intrap,  my  gracious  lord, 
A  stranger  and  distressed  geutleman. 
That  never  aim'd  so  high,  to  lo«e  your  daog^l' 
But  bent  all  offices  to  mmour  her. 

Sim.    Thou  hast  bewitch'd  my  <knghicr,aaJi^ 
art 
A  traitor. 

Per.    By  the  gods,  I  have  not.  sir 


Stm.    To  you  as  much,  sir !  1  am  beholden  lo  you,  Ne>er  did  thought  of  mine  le«y  offirDce; 
For  your  sweet  music  this  Ust  night :  my  ears.  Nor  never  did  my  actions  yet  comoicDCc 

1  do  protest,  were  never  better  fed  A  deed  might  gam  her  love,  or  your  dispkasAt 

With  such  delightful  pleasing  harmony.  My  actions  are  as  noble  as  my  thoughis, 

'^'^-  J}J*r^  grace's  pleasure  to  coomcnd ;         That  never  relish'd  of  a  base  deaccat. 
*o€  mg  nntrt.  I  euan  unto  your  court,  for  hoaoar^  ( 
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(riay,  in  bet,  more  openly  discloses  the  hand  of  Shakspeare  than  Pericles, 
fiunately  his  share  in  its  composition  appears  to  have  been  very  consider- 
be  may  be  distinctly,  though  not  frequently,  traced,  in  the  Grst  and  second 
iller  which,  feeling  the  incompetency  of  his  fellow-labourer,  he  seems  to 
«mimed  almost  the  entire  management  of  the  remainder,  nearly  the  whole 

third,  fourth,  and  fifth  acts  bearing  indisputable  testimony  to  the  genius 
ecution  of  the  great  master. 

truth  of  these  affirmations  will  be  evident,  if  we  give  a  slight  attention  to 
itiment  and  character  which  are  developed  in  the  scenes  before  us.    It  has 
opeatedly  declared,  that  Pericles,  though  teeming  with  incident,  is  devoid  of 
tor,  an  assertion  which  a  little  scrutiny  is  alone  sufficient  to  refute, 
ktpeare  has  ever  delighted  in  drawing  the  broad  humour  of  inferior  life, 

this,  which  we  hold  to  be,  the  first  heir  of  his  dramatic  invention,  no  op- 
ity  is  lost  for  the  introduction  of  such  sketches ;  accordingly,  the  first  scene 

second  act,  and  the  third  and  sixth  scenes  of  the  fourth  act,  are  occupied 
ioeations  of  this  kind,  coloured  with  the  poet's  usual  strength  and  verisimi- 

and  painting  the  shrewd  but  honest  mirth  of  laborious  fishermen,  and  the 
I  badinage  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  brothel.  Leaving  these  traits,  however, 
sufficiently  speak  for  themselves,  let  us  turn  our  view  on  the  more  serious 
s  of  the  drama. 

the  minor  characters  belonging  to  this  group,  none,  except  Helicanus  and 
on,  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  worthy  of  consideration;  the  former  is  re- 
ble  for  his  fidelity  and  integrity,  though  not  individualised  by  any  peculiar 
lion,  but  in  Cerimon,  who  exhibits  the  rare  union  of  the  nobleman  and  the 
ian,  the  most  unwearied  benevolence,  the  most  active  philanthropy,  are 
9d  in  glowing  tints,  and  we  have  only  to  regret  that  he  fills  not  a  greater 
n  the  business  of  the  drama.  He  is  introduced  in  the  second  scene  of  the 
let,  as  having 

**  Shaken  off  the  golden  slumber  ofrepoee,'* 

it,  in  a  dreadfully  inclement  night,  some  shipwrecked  mariners: 

Ctr,    Oet  fire  and  meat  for  theae  poor  men ; 

It  haa  been  a  turbulent  and  atormy  ni^t. 
Serv,    I  haTe  been  in  many ;  but  auch  a  night  aa  thia, 
Till  now,  I  ne'er  endur'd.** 

prompt  assistance  on  this  occasion  calls  forth  the  eulogium  of  some  gentle- 
'ho  had  been  roused  from  their  slumbers  by  the  violence  of  the  tempest: 

<*  Your  honour  haa  through  Epheaua  pourM  forth 
Your  eharity,  and  hundreda  call  themaelTea 
Your  creatures,  who  by  yon  haTe  been  reator'd : 
And  not  your  knowledge,  personal  pain,  but  eren 
Your  purse,  still  open,  hath  buih  lord  Cerimoo 
Such  strong  renown  aa  time  ahall  never-* 


lobe  a  rebel  to  her  state ; 
hnl  otherwise  aecouats  of  bm. 
Ml  shall  prove  he's  hoooor's  eoenf . 
Now,  1^  the  fods,  I  do  applaud  his  coo- 

Bcs  mjr  daughter,  ■hecan  witnesi  it. 

Alter  THana. 

4nm,  are  jrou  to  per^ptorj? 

{Addr9ssm0  Ats  damgkier. 


Will  you,  not  baviog  mj  consent,  bestow 
Your  love  and  jrour  affrataons  oo  a  stfanger  ? — 
Hear,  therefore,  mistress «fraaie four  wuJ  lo  mine, — 
And  you,  air,  bear  jrou. — Either  be  rui'd  by  aie, 
Or  I  will  make  jou — man  and  wife. — 
And  for  a  further  grief, — God  gif  e  you  joy ! 
What,  are  you  both  agreed  ? 

TJmis,    Yet,  if  you  lofe  me,  sir. 

(Aiidt999ma  PtrieUt, 

Ptr.    Even  as  my  life,  my  blood  that  Mera  it 

{BMtmmi. 

walmcted,  the  scene  would  no  loofl^  exdts  the  "sopresM  contempt**  which  Mr.  Steevens  ex- 
or  il»  addiag  in  reference  lo  its  ongiaal  slate,  **  such  another  gross,  nonsendcal  dialogue,  would 
ft  far  in  >aia  among  the  cnrKast  and  rudest  eArli  of  the  British  theatre.  It  m  impoHible  not  to 
t  te  JUipAlt  hndVwse-whipped  Simonides,  and  that  Perides  h^ 
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They  arc  here  interrupted  hy  two  servants  bringing  in  a  chost  which  bad  bm 
washed  on  shore,  and  which  is  found  to  contain  the  body  of  Thaiaa,  thevifpil 
Pericles,  on  a  survey  of  which,  Cerinion  pronounces,  from  the  freshness  of  k 
appearance,  that  it  had  been  too  hastily  committed  to  the  aea,  adding  aoobaen^ 
tion  which  would  form  as  excellent  motto  to  an  Essay  on  the  meaos  oC  rotorai 
suspended  animation : 

**  Death  may  usurp  on  nature  many  hoon. 
And  yet  the  fire  or  life  kindle  aigmin 
The  overpressed  spirits." 

The  disinterested  conduct  and  philosophic  dignity  of  Cerinion  cannot  be  pli^*^ 
in  a  more  amiable  and  striking  light,  than  in  that  which  they  receive  from  tbf 
following  declaration,  worthy  of  being  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  in  the  libnn  / 
every  liberal  cultivator  of  medical  science : 

**  Cerimon.  I  held  it  erer 

Virtue  and  *'  knowledge"  *  were  endowments  greater 
Than  nobleness  and  riches :  careless  heirs 
May  the  two  latter  darken  and  expend ; 
But  immortality  attends  the  former, 
Making  a  man  a  god.     Tis  known,  1  erer 
Have  studied  physic,  through  which  secret  art, 
By  turning  o'er  authorities,  1  have 
(Together  with  my  practice)  made  Ikmiliar 
To  me  and  to  my  aid,  the  blest  infbsions 
That  dwell  in  vegetives,  in  metals,  stones  ; 
And  1  can  speak  of  the  disturbances 
That  nature  works,  and  of  her  cures ;  which  give  me 
A  more  content  in  course  of  true  delight 
Than  to  be  thirsty  after  tottering  honour, 
Or  tie  my  treasare  up  in  silken  bags." 

If  we  now  contemplate  the  two  chief  personages  of  the  play,  Pericles  and  Mania; 
and  if  it  can  be  proved  that  these  occupy,  as  they  should  do,  the  fore-grouini  i. 
the  picture,  are  well  relieved,  and  characteristically  sustained,  nothin::  can  \t 
wanting,  when  combined  with  the  other  marks  of  authenticity  collected  \)\  iv 
commentators,  to  substantiate  the  genuine  property  of  Shakspeare. 

Buoyant  with  hope,  ardent  in  enterprise,  and  animated  by  the  kei»ne<t  r  r*.- 
bility,  Pericles  is  brought  forward  as  a  model  of  knighthood.  Chivalnr  m  r.:« 
habits,  romantic  in  his  conceptions,  and  elegant  in  his  accomplishment>,  t  -  i- 
represented  as  the  devoted  servant  of  glory  and  of  love.  His  failing:*,  ho«.»-f. 
are  not  concealed ;  for  the  enthusiasm  and  susceptibility  of  his  character  l*'a^i  ^'0 
into  many  errors ;  he  is  alternately  the  sport  of  joy  and  prief,  at  one  tim«»  clo»iV 
with  rapture,  at  another  plunged  into  utter  despair.  Not  succeeding  in  hi<  «■»- 
tory  overture  at  the  court  of  Antiochus,  and  shocked  at  the  criminality  *A  \^ 
monarch  and  his  daughter,  he  becomes  a  prey  to  the  deepest  despondence  :— 

**  The  sad  companion,  dull-eye'd  melancholy, 
By  me  so  U8*d  a  guest  is,  not  an  hour, 
III  the  day's  glorious  walk,  or  peaceful  night, 
The  tomb  where  grief  should  sleep,  can  breed  me  quiet.**         Act  i.  ti.    -t 

AfHiction,  however,  of  a  more  unequivocal  nature  soon  assails  him :  It*' 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Greece,  and  compelled  to  solicit  support  from  the  \ 
volence  of  some  poor  Gshermen  ;— ^ 

"  Per.  ^  He  asks  of  you,  that  never  us'd  to  beg. — 
What  1  have  been,  1  have  forgot  to  know ; 
But  what  I  am,  want  teaches  me  to  think  on  ; 
A  man  shrunk  up  with  cold :  my  veins  are  chill, 
And  have  no  more  of  life,  than  may  suffice 
To  give  my  tongue  that  heat,  to  ask  your  help.**  Act  li.  sc  1. 


i*  > 


^^•'^^makn  of  Jitrspieaity,  I  Iia? c substitated  the  word  **  knowlcdgr.**  %%  fc>iMiay«ra»  »iih  - 1 uMit' 


of  Ptrspkaity,  I  Iia? c  substitated  the  word  **  knowlcdgr,' 
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B  this  state  of  dejection  he  is  suddenly  raised  to  the  most  sanguine  pitch  of 
3D  perceiving  the  fishermen  dragging  in  their  net  to  shore  a  suit  of  rusty 
r.  £nveloped  in  this,  he  determines  to  appear  at  Pentapoiis,  the  neighbour- 
Htal  of  Simonides,  as  knight  and  gentleman ;  to  purchase  a  steed  with  a 
et  remaining  on  his  arm,  and  to  enter  the  lists  of  a  tournament  then  in 
ition,  as  a  candidate  for  the  hand  of  Thaisa,  the  daughter  of  the  king.  His 
ion  on  the  prospect,  he  thus  expresses  to  his  humble  friends : 

**  Now,  by  yoor  furtherance,  I  am  cloth*d  in  steel ; 
And,  spite  of  all  the  rupture  of  the  sea, 
This  jewel  holds  his  biding  on  my  arm ;  ' 
Unto  thy  value  will  1  mount  myself 
Upon  a  courser,  whose  deUghtfbl  steps 
Shall  make  the  gazer  joy  to  see  him  tread.**  Act  ii.  sc.  1 . 

nme  rapid  transition  of  the  passions,  and  the  same  subjection  to  uncon- 
emotions  mark  his  future  course ;  the  supposed  deaths  of  his  wife  and 
ter  immerse  him  in  the  deepest  abstraction  and  gloom  ;  he  is  represented, 
lequence  of  these  events,  as 

^  A  man,  who  for  this  three  months  hath  not  spoken 
To  any  one,  nor  taken  sustenance 
But  to  prorogue  his  grief.**  Act  ▼.  sc.  1. 

are  prepared  therefore  to  expect,  that  the  discovery  of  the  existence  of  these 
elatives  should  have  a  proportionate  effect  on  feelings  thus  constituted,  so 
ve  and  so  acute ;  and,  acconiingly,  the  tide  of  rapture  rolls  with  overwhelm- 
"ce.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  impressively  conducted  than  the  recog- 
of  Marina  ;  it  is  Shakspeare,  not  in  the  infancy  of  his  career,  but  approach- 
tbe  zenith  of  his  glory. — Conviction  on  the  part  of  Pericles  is  accompanied 
cod  of  tears ;  why,  says  his  daughter. 


« 


Why  do  you  weep  ?  It  may  be 


You  think  me  an  impostor. 

Per.    O  Helicanus,  strike  me,  honour*d  sir  ^ ! 
OiTC  me  a  gash,  put  me  to  present  pain ; 
Lest  this  great  sea  of  joys  rushing  upon  me. 
Overbear  the  shores  of  my  mortali^. 
And  drown  me  with  their  sweetness.    O,  come  hither, — 
Thoo  that  wast  bom  at  sea,  buried  atTharsus, 
And  found  at  sea  again !— O  Helicanus, 
Down  on  thy  knees,  thank  the  holy  gods.**  Act  ▼.  sc.  1 . 

)«ppeab  here  to  the  heart  in  a  tone  not  to  be  misunderstood. 

laty,  however,  cannot  be  long  borne,  the  feeble  powers  ^of  man  soon  sink 

th  the  violence  of  the  emotion,  and  mark  how  Shakspeare  closes  the  conflict  x 

**  Per.   '  I  embraoe  yon,  sir. 

GiTe  me  my  robee ;  I  am  wild  in  mj  beholding. 
O  heaTens  Mess  my  jarl !  But  hark,  what  music  ?— 
TeU  Helicanus,  my  Marina,  tell  him 

for  yet  be  seems  to  doubt. 

How  sure  yon  are  mj  daughter. — ^But  what  music  ? 

Her,    My  lord,  I  hear  none. 

Per,    None  ? 
The  mntic  of  the  spheres :  list,  my  Marina.-* 
Moat  heavenly  music : 
It  nipt  me  unto  listening,  and  thick  slumber 
Hangs  on  mine  eye-lida;  let  me  rest.    {He  f/«i^.)**— Act  ▼.  so.  I. 

light  be  imagined  that  the  above  scene  would  almost  necessarily  preclude 
luoe  of  success  in  the  immediately  subsequent  detail  of  the  discovery  of 
I ;  but  the  poet  has  contrived,  notwithstanding,  to  throw  both  novelty  and 
It  IbIo  tlie  final  denouement  of  the  play.    Psricles,  aided  by  the  evidence  oX 
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Cerimon,  recognises  his  wife  in  the  character  of  high  Priesteu  of  the  TcBfkil 
Diana  at  Ephesus ;  the  acknowledgment  is  thus  pathetically  painted:** 

"  Per.    No  more,  you  gods !  your  pretent  kiilam 

Makes  my  past  miseries  sport:  You  shall  do  well. 
That  on  the  touching  of  her  lipt  I  may 
Melt,  and  no  more  be  seen.    O  oomo,  be  boriod 
A  second  time  within  these  arms. 

Marina,  My  heart 

Leaps  to  be  gone  into  my  mother's  bosom.  (ITtMcIf  io  Tbau4.) 

Per,    Look,  who  kneels  here  1  Flesh  of  thy  flesh,  Thain ; 
Thy  burden  at  the  sea,  and  call'd  Marina, 
For  she  was  yielded  there. 

ThaUa,  Bless'd  and  mine  own  T  Ad  t.  se.  S. 

To  the  many  amiable  and  interesting  female  characters  with  which  the  onii- 
puted  works  of  our  poet  abound,  may  be  added  the  Marina  of  this  drama,  iln^ 
like  Miranda,  Imogen,  and  Perdita,  pleases  by  the  gentleness,  and  artless 
ness  of  her  disposition  ;  though  it  must  be  allowed  that  Marina  can  only  be 
sidered  as  a  sketch  when  compared  with  the  more  highly  finished  designs  of  m 
author's  maturer  pencil :  it  is  a  sketch,  however,  from  the  hand  of  a  master,  ni 
cannot  be  mistaken. 

Pericles  commits  his  infant  daughter,  accompanied  by  her  nurse  Lychondi,  to 
the  protection  of  Cleon  and  Dionyza ; — 

**  Per,    Good  Madam,  make  me  bleated  in  your  eare. 
In  bringing  up  my  child. 

Dion,  I  have  one  myself, 

Who  shall  not  he  more  dear  to  my  respect, 
Than  yonr's,  my  lord. 

Per,  Madam,  my  thanks  and  prayers. 

CUon,    Well  briog  your  grace  eren  to  the  edge  othe  tliore ; 
Then  give  you  up  to  the  mask'd  Neptune,  and 
The  genUesl  winds  of  heaven. 

Per,  I  will  embrace 

Your  offer.    Come,  dearest  Madam  .^-O,  no  tearK 
Lychorida,  no  tears : 

Look  to  your  little  mistress,  on  whose  grace 
You  may  depend  hereaner."  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

The  aflectionate  attachment  of  Marina  to  this  friend  of  her  infiney,  aod  tyr 
deep-felt  sorrow  for  her  loss,  advantageously  open  her  character  in  the  fir»t  >«•»   ^ 
of  the  fourth  act,  where  she  is  introduced  strewing  the  grave  of  LychoriJi  vitk   ^ 
flowers. 

**  Emter  Masina,  Ufiih  a  Bashei  rf  Flawerg. 

Mar,    No,  no,  I  will  rob  Tellns  of  her  weed, 
To  strew  thy  green  with  flowers  :  the  yellows,  bloet. 
The  purple  violets,  and  madrigolds. 
Shall,  as  a  chaplet,  hang  upon  thy  grave, 
While  summer  days  do  last    Ah  me !  poor  maid, 
Born  in  a  tempest,  when  my  mother  died. 
This  world  to  me  is  like  a  lasting  storm, 
Whirring  me  from  my  friends ;  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

a  passage,  the  leading  idea  of  which,  Shakspeare  has  transplanted  with  the  f^ 
pleasing  eflect  into  his  Cymbeline. " 

Scarcely  has  Marina  lamented  the  decease  of  her  faithful  attendant,  wbea^V 
and  malignity  conspire  against  her  life  in  the  bosom  of  one  who  ought  to  have  bctf 


«"  With  fiurcst  Sowers, 


While  summer  huiU,  and  I  live  here,  Fidde, 
111  sweeten  thy  sad  grave.    Thou  shalt  not  lack 
The  flower  that's  like  thy  (ace,  pale  primroee. 
The  aiur'd  hare-bell,  like  thy  veins,  no  nor 
The  leaf  of  eckntine,  whom  not  to  slander 
Oui-swcelflnVI  nut  thy  breath.** 
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surest  safeguard  against  misfortune.  Dionyza,  perceiving  her  own  daughter 
clipaed  by  the  beauty  and  accomplishments  of  her  ward,  resolves  upon  her  de- 
struction, and  bribes  a  wretch,  named  Leonine,  to  the  commission  of  the  deed. 
rhe  dialogue  which  takes  place  on  this  occasion,  between  the  ruffian  and  his 
steaded  victim,  places  the  artless  simplicity  of  the  latter  in  a  very  pleasing  point 
ifTiew. 

**  LeoH,    Come,  mj  your  prayers  speedily. 

Mar,    Whst  mean  you  ? 

L^&m.    Ifyou  require  a  little  space  for  prayer, 
I  grant  It:  Pray ;  but  be  not  tedious,*'  &c.  Act  it.  sc  1. 

Marina,  snatched  from  this  villain  by  the  sudden  intervention  of  pirates,  is  sold 
ly  them  to  the  keeper  of  a  brothel  at  Mitylene,  a  situation  which  appears  to  her 
MOm  dreadful  than  that  from  which  she  has  so  narrowly  escaped.  She  laments 
WM  Leonine  had  not  executed  his  orders,  or  that  the  pirates  had  not  thrown  her 
•ierboard,  and  exclaims  in  language  equally  beautiful  and  appropriate, — 


O  that  the  good  gods 


Would  set  me  free  Ihnn  this  unhallow'd  place, 
Thoueh  they  did  change  me  to  the  meanest  bird 
That  flies  i'  the  purer  air.*** 

Indebted  to  her  talents  and  accomplishments,  which  she  represents  to  her  pur- 
chasers as  more  likely  to  be  productive  than  the  wages  of  prostitution,  she  is 
allowed  to  quit  the  brothel  uninjured,  but  under  a  compact  to  devote  the  proGts  of 
her  industry  and  skill  to  the  support  of  her  cruel  oppressors. 

The  mild  fortitude  and  resignation  which  she  exhibits  during  this  humiliating 
state  of  servitude,  and  the  simple  dignity  which  she  displays  in  her  person  and 
Banners,  are  forcibly  delineated  in  the  lollowing  observations  of  Pericles,  who, 
roused  from  his  torpor  by  her  Ggure,  voice,  and  features,  and  interested  in  her 
aarrative,  thus  addresses  her ; — 

**  Pr*ydiee  speak ; 
Falseness  cannot  come  (Vom  thee.  Tor  thou  look'st 
Modest  as  justice,  and  thou  seem'st  a  palace 
For  the  crown'd  truth  to  dwell  in :— "  yea**  thou  dost  look 
Like  Patience,  gazing  on  king's  graves,  and  smiling 
Eitremity  out  of  act  :**  t 

picture  which  is  rendered  yet  more  touching  by  a  subsequent  trait;  for  Lysi- 
chua  informs  us 


she  wonkl  never  tell 


Her  parenta|(e ;  being  demanded  that, 

She  would  sit  still  and  weep."  Act  ▼.  sc.  1. 

To  this  delightful  sketch  of  female  tenderness  and  subdued  suflering,  nearly  all 
the  interest  of  the  last  two  acts  is  to  be  ascribed,  and  we  feel,  therefore,  highly 
'  that  sorrows  so  unmerited,  and  so  well  borne,  should,  at  length,  termi- 
te not  only  in  repose,  but  in  positive  happiness.    The  poet,  indeed,  has  allotted 

*  Ati  if.  se.  a.^Moeh  of  the  dtalofue  which  passes  among  the  worthless  iobabitants  of  this  bagnio,  is 
1  with  the  strong  and  eharacteristie  bunour  of  8haktpeare.    Boult,  a  servant  of  the  place,  being 
to  cry  Marina  throng  the  market  of  Mitylene,  descsribmg  her  personal  charms,  is  asked,  on  his 
how  he  found  the  inehnation  of  the  people,  to  which  he  replies, 

enedtoU 


they  listened  to  me,  as  they  would  have  hearkened  to  their  father's  testament.    There  was  a 
*s  BBouth  ao  watered,  that  be  went  to  bed  to  her  very  descriptioo. 
'**  BmwJ,    We  shall  have  him  here  to-morrow  with  his  best  ruff  on. 
**  Bssilr.    To-night,  to-night    But,  mistress,  do  you  know  the  French  knigbt  that  cowers   P  the 

**  Bawd,    Who?  Monsieur  Veroles ? 

**  Bmiii,  ky ;  k€  q^ermf  to  emi  a  eaptr  ai  ika  proelamaiiom ;  bmi  he  wtadt  a  groan  ai  »l,  tmdtwon 
ka  wamid  see  ktr  to  werrote.**  Act  iv.  se.  8. 

''If,"  layt  Mr.  Makwe,  aUodiag  to  the  lines  in  Italies,  **  there  were  no  other  proof  of  Shakspeaie's  hand 
in  Ikis  pieee,  this  admirahls  stroke  of  huMMir  would  furnish  dedsif  e  erii' 


eridenee  of  it" 
t  A«t  ▼.  M.  1.   The  simihr  ptMfs  in  TmMUi  Night  wil  ooenr  to  wfmj 
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strict  retributory  justice  to  «11  hU  characters ;  the  bad  «M  tereiely 
while  in  Pericles  and  his  daughter,  we  beboM 

**  Vhnte  prmert*d  ftron  Ml  dettmctkHi*!  Wast, 
Led  on  by  hefttmi,  and  crown'd  with  Jogr  ai  tagt"  * 

To  whom,  may  it  now  be  asked,  if  not  to  Sbakspeare,  can  lUs  play  l4 
probability  be  given  ?  Has  not  the  above  slight  analysis  of  its  two  priMkl 
racters,  with  the  quotations  necessarily  adduced,  fully  coDvinoed  us,  thMi 
sentiment,  and  imagery,  and  in  the  outline  and  conception  iriT  its  chief  IbhI 
sonage,  the  hand  of  our  great  master  is  undeniably  displayed  t 

We  presume,  therefore,  both  the  external  and  internal  evidence  lor  ■■ 
greater  part  of  this  play  being  the  composition  of  Shakspeare  may  he  ftm 
completeand  unanswerable ;  and  it  now  only  remains  to  enquire,  if  UmmIi 
clent  ground  for  considering  Pericles,  as  we  have  ventured  to  do  in  this  ai 
ment,  as  the  mar  dramatic  production  of  our  author's  nen. 

It  is  very  extraordinary  that  the  positive  testimony  oiDryden  as  to 
of  Pericles,  especially  if  we  weigh  well  the  import  of  the  context,  should  4 
admitted  of  a  moment's  doubt  or  controversy.    Nothing  can,  we  think, 
plainly  declaratory  than  the  lines  in  question,  which  shall  be  given  at 

**  Yoor  Ben  and  Fletcher  in  their  Jtrtt  fommgJUgkt, 
Did  no  Fo^MflM,  no  Arhme§9  write: 
Bnt  ho|»p'd  ahont,  and  thorl  eicnniont  aada 
Vntm  boogh  to  bongh,  at  if  thef  were  aflraid ; 
And  each  were  guilty  of  tone  Sligkitd  Maid. 
8kak*p€ar^9  cwm  wuu9  kit  PtrieltB  ratr  hm^; 
The  Primes  ^TVrt  wai  elder  than  Tkt  Mmt  : 
Tit  mirade  to  tee  a>lr«#  good  plmff  ; 
All  hawthomt  do  not  bloon  on  ChrittoMt-digr. 
A  slender  poet  must  haTe  time  to  grow, 
And  spread  and  burnish,  at  hit  broCbert  do : 
Who  still  looks  lean,  sure  with  some  p-~  It  cant, 
But  no  man  can  be  Falstairfat  atjfr*/.*'! 

•  Miltuu  app«ara  to  have  read  Pericles  with  attention,  and  to  have  caofht  mmm  of  in 
circunmtaiice  stroogl  j  conftrmatory  of  the  genuineneM  of  the  play :  thus  Oowcr,  in 
ing  of  Antiochus,  says, — 

**  Thif  king  nnto  him  took  a  pheerc. 
Who  died  and  Ifft  a  female  heir. 
So  buxomt  blith§,  amd  full  of  lace. 
As  hcaTen  had  lent  her  all  btf  sfa<«  ;** 

*  J^S*^*  "^^^^  erideotlj  hung  on  Maton's  ear,  when,  in  his  L'AUegro,  he  is  dcaeribiaf  ll 
ofEuphrofjrne : — 

*«  Pill'd  her  with  thee  a  daughter  (air. 
So  bmxom,  Miike,  amd  debonair.'* 

Again,  in  the^t/  edition  of  Lyddas,  ▼.  167,  a  very  tignifirant  epithet  seems  to  have 
the  same  source : — 

**  Where  thou  perhaps  under  the  BinfMim  tide :"  Milton. 

''The  belching  whale. 
And  HUMMim  water  must  t^onohoim  thy  corpK.**         Peridea. 

It  b  remarUble,  that  when  Milton,  in  his  second  edition,  altered  the  word  to  wUanmm,  he  i« 
Ills  former  prototype. 

•  J^  notice  may  aoMar  whimsical  or  tsiiliag.  but  I  caanoC  help  obacnriag  here,  that  a  fcwl 
'»>^t7J«ddr««  of  l3ower  irresistibly  remiad  me  of  some  of  the  eadewses  ofThe  L«y  of  *s 
•trel ;  fior  aulaaet,  this  contemporary  of  Chaucer,  alludkig  to  the  antiquity  of  bisaoaff,  says,— 

**  It  hath  been  snog  at  festivals. 
On  ember-eves,  and  holy  ales : 
And  lords  and  ladies  of  their  fives , 
Have  read  it  for  restoratives  »— 
Iffou,  bora  in  these  ktter  times. 
When  wit's  more  ripe,  accept  nqr  rhymes. 
And  that  to  hear  an  old  man  sing. 
May  to  your  wishes  pleasure  brtag, 
I  life  would  wish,  and  that  I  might 
Wasleitfar  you,  like  taper-figliL 

t  Pwdognt  to  the  Tingsdi  of  Circe,  hf  Chnries  D'Arentot    1S76. 
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,  if  it  mean  any  thing,  must  imply,  not  only  from  the  bare  assertion 
t  from  all  the  accessory  matter,  that  Pericles  was  the  first  young 
)eare,  that  it  was  the  Grst  ofispring  of  his  dramatic  muse,  his  first 
is  was  the  meaning  of  Dryden,  and  not  merely  that  Pericles  was 
e  Othello,  will  be  further  evident  from  recollecting  the  occasion  of 
hence  these  lines  are  taken.  It  was  written  to  introduce  the  first 
tries  D*Avenant,  then  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  the  bard  ex- 
'^  the  blossom  of  his  green  years,"  the  ''  rude  essay  of  a  youthful 
grow  up  to  write,"  expressions  which  can  assimilate  it  with  Pe- 
he  supposition  that  the  latter  was,  like  Circe,  a  firstling  of  dramatic 

1,  who  wrote  this  prologue  in  1675,  possessed,  from  his  approxima- 
of  Shakspeare,  many  advantages  for  ascertaining  the  truth,  none 
hen  the  former  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty,  the  latter  had  been 
-five  years,  and  the  subsequent  connection  of  the  modern  bard  with 
his  intimacy  with  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  who  had  produced  his 
(29,  and  had  been  well  acquainted  with  Heminge  and  the  surviving 
Shakspeare,  would  furnish  him  with  sufficient  data  for  his  asser- 
ent  of  any  reliance  on  the  similar  declarations  of  Shepherd  and 

;tatement  of  Dryden,  therefore,  as  a  disclosure  of  the  fact,  it  follows, 
1  what  has  been  previously  said  on  the  epoch  of  Shakspeare's  com-^ 
a  dramatic  writer,  that  Pericles  must  be  referred  to  the  autumn  of 
,  an  assignment  which  the  consideration  of  a  few  particulars  will 
orate. 

place,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  numerous  dumb  shows  of  this 
mselves  a  striking  presumptive  proof  of  its  antiquity,  indicating  that 
bo  subsequently  laughed  at  these  clumsy  expedients,  thought  it  ne-^ 
\  opening  of  his  career,  to  fall  in  with  the  fashion  of  the  times,  with 
:h  had  reigned  from  ttie  earliest  establishment  of  our  stage,  which 
;ue  in  1590,  but  soon  after  this  period  became  an  object  of  ridicule, 
lecline. 

has  remarked,  that  from  the  manner  in  which  Pericles  is  mentioned 
pamphlet,  entitled  ''  Pimlvco  or  Runne  Redcap,'*  1609,  there  is 
iiude  that  it  is  coeval  with  the  old  play  of  *'  Jane  Shore;*'  *  and  this 
oticed  by  Reaumont  and  Fletcher  in  conjunction  with  '*  The  Rold 
'  f  a  production  which  D'Avenant  classes,  in  point  of  age,  with 
le"  and  '*  Faustus,":}:  pieces  which  appeared  in  or  before  1590,  he 
IS  not  injudiciously,  that  Pericles  has  a  claim  to  similar  antiquity, 
ascribed  to  the  year  1590. 

tronger  conclusion  in  favour  of  the  date  which,  we  think,  should  be 
sricles,  may  be  drawn  from  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Steevens,  which  has 
een  sufficiently  considered.  This  gentleman  contends,  that  Shak- 
^  of  Tyre  was  originally  named  Pyrocles,  after  the  hero  of  Sidney'a 

'*■  ^  Amaied  1  stood  to  see  a  crowd 

Of  civil  throats  stretch'd  out  no  loud : 

iKn  at  a  new  plaj)  all  the  room«t 
)id  Kwarm  with  geotilet  miz'd  with  (rooines  ^ 
So  tliat  1  truW  thought  all  these 
Came  to  lee  Short  or  PtieUt,'^ 

r  at  ooe  of  these  before :  but  1  should  have  seen  **  Jane  Shore,**  and  mj  hnaband  hath 
time  this  twelvemoath  to  carrj  me  to  ^Tbe  Bold  Beauchamps  **— TAs  Knight  ^  tht 

\  "  There  is  an  old  tradition. 

That  in  the  times  of  mifh|v  Tamthmrlahe, 

Of  colouring  Fauiius,  and  Th€  Beamehampt  Bold, 

Your  poets  used  to  hare  the  second  dar.** 

A  PUtgkom  to  bf  Let 
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Arcadia,  the  character,  as  he  justly  observes,  not  bearing  the  smallest  dUtf 
to  that  of  the  Athenian  statesman. 

*Mt  is  remarkable,"  says  he,  "that  many  of  oar  ancient  writen  were andiitioai  tocdM 
Sidne;*s  worlhies  on  the  stage  :  and  when  bis  subordinate  agents  were  advanced  to  sock  Ink 
bow  bappened  it  tbat  Pyrocles,  tbeir  leader,  sbould  be  overloolted?  Mnsidoros  (UieoipirfiZ 
ArgaiuS'and  Partbenia,  Pbalantos  and  Eudora,  Andromana,  etc.  fomisbed  tiUes  hrnjl 
tragedies ;  and  perbaps  Pyrocles,  in  tbe  present  instance,  was  defraoded  of  a  like  ( 
Tbe  names  invented  or  employed  by  Sidney,  bad  once  sucb  popularity,  that  they  ven 
borrowed  by  poets  who  did  not  profess  to  follow  the  direct  current  of  his  fables,  or  iMli 
strict  preservation  of  bis  characters. — i  must  add,  tbat  tbe  Appolyn  of  the  Story-bool[  ud 
could  have  been  rejected  only  to  make  room  for  a  more  favourite  name ;  y^,  however 
the  name  of  Pyrocles  might  have  been,  that  of  Pericles  could  challenge  no  advantage  will 
to  general  predilection. — All  circumstances  therefore  considered,  it  is  not  improbable  iMii 
author  designed  his  chief  character  to  be  called  Pyrocles,  not  Pericles,  however  tgoofiMj 
accident  might  have  shuffled  the  latter  (a  name  of  almost  similar  sound)  into  the  phn  iffl 
former." 

The  probability  of  this  happy  conjecture  will  amount  almost  to  certaia^f 
we  diligently  compare  Pericles  with  the  Pyrocles  of  the  '^  Arcadia;*'  tlie 
romantic,  versatile,  and  sensitive  disposition  is  ascribed  to  both  chiracten,  «1 
several  of  the  incidents  pertaining  to  the  latter  are  found  mingled  with  tli 
ventures  of  the  former  personage,  while,  throughout  the  play,  the 
of  its  author  to  various  other  parts  of  the  romance  may  be  frequently 
tinctly  traced,  not  only  in  the  assumption  of  an  image  or  a  seotimeot,  M 
the  adoption  of  the  very  words  of  his  once  popular  predecessor,  proviogi 
testably  the  poet's  familiarity  with  and  study  of  the  Arcadia  to  have  bMifiJ 
considerable.*^ 

Now  this  work  of  Sidney,  commenced  in  1580,  was  corrected  and  pottU 
by  his  sister  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  in  1590,  and  the  admiration  whichtti* 
mediately  excited  would  naturally  induce  a  young  actor,  then  meditating  his M 
essay  in  dramatic  poetry,  instantly  to  avail  himself  of  its  popularity,  and,  by f" 
propriating  the  appellation  of  its  principal  hero,  fix  the  attention  of  the  poNk 
That  Shakspeare  long  preserved  his  attachment  to  the  Arcadia,  is  evident  ftM 
his  King  Lear,  where  the  episode  of  Gloster  and  his  sons  is  plainly  copied  ins 
the  first  edition  of  this  romance.f 

The  date  assigned  to  Pericles,  on  this  foundation,  being  admitted,  itfbUovsii 
course,  that  Shakspeare  could  not  have  had  time  to  improve  upon  thetketekP  ! 
a  predecessor ;  and  yet  from  the  texture  of  some  parts  of  the  compositioBi  ^ 
are  compelled  to  infer,  that  in  this  first  efibrt  in  dramatic  poetry,  he  miM  kiw 
condescended  to  accept  the  assistance  of  a  friend,  whose  inferiority  to  hinsdf '. 
distinctly  visible  through  the  greater  part  of  the  first  two  acts,  a  position  v 
probability  of  which  seems  to  have  induced  Mr.  Steevens  to  yield  his  ^ 
to  Dryden's  assertion.  "  In  one  light,  indeed,  I  am  ready,"  remarks  thisi«* 
commentator,  "to  allow  Pericles  was  our  poet's  first  attempt.  Before  he  !• 
satisfied  with  his  own  strength,  and  trusted  himself  to  the  public,  he  vi^ 
have  tried  his  hand  with  a  partner,  and  entered  the  theatre  in  disguise,  fcii* 
he  ventured  to  face  an  audience  on  the  stage,  it  was  natural  that  he  show 
peep  at  them  through  the  curtain." 

The  objections  which  have  been  made  to  this  priority  of  Pericles  in  poinU' 
time,  may  be  reduced  to  three,  of  which  the  first  is  drawn  from  the  noD-^nuDflf 
tion  of  the  play  by  Meres,  when  giving  a  list  of  our  poet's  dramas,  in  1598.  H 
if  it  were  the  object  of  Shakspeare  and  his  coadjutor  to  lie  concealed  froatl 
public  eye,  of  which  there  can  be  little  doubt,  since  the  former,  as  hath  k^ 

^  *  Many  instances  of  this  liind  have  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Steevens,  in  his  notes  on  tbepbi;  ■■'^ 
list  miffht  l>e  much  enlareed  by  a  careful  collation  of  the  two  productions. 

t  Where  the  chapter  is  enUtled  ^  The  pitifull  state  and  story  of  the  Paphlagonian  unkinde  kiif  !■■ 
kiMe  tOBnt,  Snt  related  by  Um  tonne,  then  by  the  blind  father." 
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narked,  having  never  owned  his  share  in  it,  or  supposing  it  to  be  forgotten,  was 
erwards  willing  to  profit  by  the  most  valuable  lines  and  ideas  it  contained,  the 
lission  of  Meres  is  easily  accounted  for;  yet  granting  that  our  author  had  been 
dl  known  as  the  chief  writer  of  Pericles,  the  validity  of  the  objection  is  not 
ftreby  established,  for  we  find  in  this  catalogue  neither  the  play  of  King  Henry 
B  Sislh,  in  any  of  its  parts,  nor  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet,  pieces  undoubtedly  written 
id  performed  before  the  year  1698. 

A  second  objection  is  founded  on  the  title-page  of  the  first  edition  of  Pericles, 
Mished  in  1609,  where  this  drama  is  termed  *'  the  late  and  much  admired  play." 

is  obvious  that  from  a  word  so  indefinite  in  its  signification  as  late,  whether 
koD  adverbially  or  adjectively,  nothing  decisive  can  result.  To  a  play  written 
l^leen  years  before,  the  lexicographic  definitions  of  the  term  in  question, 
unelj,  ''in  times  past,  not  long  ago,  not  far  from  tlie  present,"  may,  without 
mbt,  justly  apply ;  but  we  must  also  add,  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  word 

meant  to  refer  to  the  period  of  the  composition  of  the  play,  or  to  the  date  of  its 
et  representation;  ''  lately  performed"  being  most  probably  the  sense  in  which 
le editor  intended  to  be  understood. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Douce  is  of  opinion  that  three  of  the  devices  of  the  knights  in  act 
k  sc.  2,  of  Pericles,  are  copied  from  a  translation  of  the  ''  Heroicall  Devises  of 
kndin  and  Symeon,"  printed  in  1591,  which,  if  correct,  would  necessarily  bring 
vward  the  date  of  the  play  either  to  this  or  the  subsequent  year ;  but  from  this 
IHcalty  we  are  relieved  even  by  Mr.  Douce  himself,  who  owns  that  two  out  of  the 
htee  are  to  be  found  in  '' Whitney*s  Emblems,"  published  in  1586,  a  confession 
Akh  leads  us  to  infer  that  the  third  may  have  an  equally  early  origin. 

From  the  extensive  survey  which  has  now  been  taken  of  the  merits  and  supposed 
la  of  this  early  drama,  the  reader,  it  is  probable,  will  gather  sufficient  data  for 
sacluding  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  issued  from  the  pen  of  Shakspeare, 
hit  it  was  his  first  dramatic  production,  that  it  appeared  towards  the  close  of  the 
asr  1590,  and  that  it  deserves  to  be  removed  from  the  Appendix  to  the  editions 
f  Sbakspeare,  where  it  has  hitherto  apppeared,  and  incorporated  in  the  body  of 
h  works. 

S.  CoHBDT  OF  Errors,  1591.  That  this  play  should  be  ascribed  to  the  year 
Wl,  and  not  to  1593,  or  1596,  has  been  fully  established  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  to 
rhom,  therefore,  the  reader  is  referred,  with  this  additional  observation,  that, 
lem  an  account  published  in  the  British  Biographer,  of  an  interlude,  named 
'lacke  Jugeler,"  which  was  entered  in  the  Stationers*  books  in  I562r3,  it  appears 
ksl  the  Menaechmi  of  Plautus,  on  which  this  comedy  is  (bunded,  '*  was,  in  part 
I  least,  known  at  a  very  early  period  upon  the  English  stage,"  a  further  proof 
mi  Torsions  or  imitations  of  it  had  been  in  existence  long  prior  to  Warner*s 
Mslstion  in  1595. 

Am  the  Comedy  of  Errors  is  one  of  the  few  plays  of  Shakspeare  mentioned  by 
ves  in  1598,  and  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  more  than  once  to  tlie 
telogue  of  this  critic,  it  will  be  necessary,  before  we  proceed  farther  in  our  ar- 
Bgement,  to  give  a  transcript  of  this  short  but  interesting  article.  It  is  taken 
bis  *'Palladis  Tamia.  Wifs  Treasury.  Being  the  second  part  of  Wit*s 
mon  Wealth,"  1598,  and  from  that  part  of  it  entitled  '^  A  comparative  dis- 
of  our  English  Poets,  with  the  Greeke,  Latine,  and  Italian  Poets." 

**  As  Plaotns  and  Seneca  are  accounted  the  best  for  comedy  and  tra(^;  among  the  Latiocf ,  so 
akspesre,  among  j*  English,  is  the  most  eicellent  in  both  kinds  for  the  stage ;  for  comedy, 
iPSM  hii  Oeotlemen  of  Verona,  his  Errors,  his  Love  Labour's  Lost,  his  Love  Labour's  Wonne, 
I  lll4Mmmer't' Night  Dreame,  and  his  Merchant  of  Venice:  for  tragedy,  his  Richard  Uie  S, 
ictard  tke  t,  Henry  the  4,  King  John,  Titus  Andronicus,  and  his  Romeo  and  Juiiel."* 

Some  of  the  commentators,  and  more  particularly  Ritson  and  Steevens,  have 

•  ffor  thw  pftmgrapli,  the  reader  it  rffvrrcd  to  p.  OS  of  the  origiMU  cdatioo,  or  to  p.  4i  of  the  nialh 
oC  the  Cconira  liienria. 
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positively  pronounced  this  play  to  have  been  originally  the  compositioii  of  a  vriKr 
anterior  to  Shakspeare,  and  that  it  merely  received  some  embdliihiiMBU  Iraa 

our  poets  pen : 


'*On  a  careful  revision  of  Ihe  foregoing  scenes,"  says  the  laUer  geotleman,  *'l  45atl  MMib 
pronounce  them  the  composition  of  two  very  unequal  writers.  Stiaktpeare  Iia4  antalliAr  • 
share  in  them ;  but  that  the  entire  play  was  no  work  of  his,  Is  an  opinloa  whkk  (at  %mtM 
says)  *  fire  cannot  melt  out  of  me;  i  will  die  in  it  at  the  stalce.*  Thus,  at  we  ara  iaimmd  If 
Aulns  Gellius,  lib.  iii.  cap.  3,  some  plays  were  absolutely  ascribed  to  Plaoloa  vklcb  laMlbM 
only  been  (retraetatof  et  expolitte)  retouched  and  polished  by  him.** 

We  have  frequently  occasion  to  admire  the  wit,  the  classical  elegaaee,  mi 
the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Steevens,  but  we  have  often  also  to  regret  the  forte  af  Mi 
prejudices,  and  the  unqualified  dogmatism  of  his  critical  opinions.  Tbat  Ir 
business  of  the  Comedy  of  Errors  is  better  calculated  for  farce  than  for  k|ifiiiF 
comedy,  cannot  be  denied ;  and  it  must  also  be  confessed  that  the  doggrel  vcm 
attributed  to  the  two  Dromios,  contribute  little  to  the  humour  or  value  of  the  pin: 
but  let  us,  at  the  same  time,  recollect,  that  the  admissionof  the  Utter  was  iac«* 
formity  to  the  custom  of  the  age  in  which  this  play  was  produced,  and  that  thrlV' 
mer,  though  perplexed  and  somewhat  improbable,*  possesses  nosouU  fhaiTif 
entertainment. 

This  drama  of  Shakspeare  is,  in  fact,  much  more  varied,  rich,  and  inltiuliii 
in  its  incidents,  than  the  '^  Menaechmi*'  of  Plautus;  and  while  in  rigid  adbflvacr 
to  the  unities  of  action,  time,  and  place,  our  poet  rivals  the  Roman  play.kpki 
contrived  to  insinuate  the  necessary  previous  information  for  the  spectator,  iii 
manner  infinitely  more  pleasing  and  artful  than  that  adopted  by  the  Latia  M. 
for  whilst  Plautus  has  chosen  to  convey  it  through  the  medium  of  a  prok«v. 
Shakspeare  has  rendered  it  at  once  natural  and  pathetic,  by  placing  it  ii  Ap 
mouth  of  jGgeon,  the  father  of  the  twin  brothers. 

In  a  play  of  which  the  plot  is  so  intricate,  occupied  in  a  great  measore  hj  mm 
personal  mistakes,  and  their  whimsical  results,  no  elaborate  developmnt  d 
character  can  be  expected ;  yet  is  the  portrait  of  iEgeon  touched  ^ith  a  diKfi^ 
native  hand,  and  the  pressure  of  age  and  misfortune  is  so  painted,  ^s  to  thros  • 
solemn,  dignified,  and  impressive  tone  of  colouring  over  this  part  of  thebHr. 
contrasting  well  with  the  lighter  scenes  which  immediately  follow,  a  mnit  d 
relief  which  is  again  resorted  to  at  the  close  of  the  drama,  where  the  rf^-naiiv  4 
iEgeon  and  Emilia,  and  the  recognition  of  their  children,  produce  an  intfff^t  ■ 
the  denouement,  of  a  nature  more  affecting  than  the  tone  of  the  preceding  tttan 
had  taught  us  to  except. 

As  to  the  comic  action  which  constitutes  the  chief  bulk  of  this  piece,  if  i  kv 
true  that  to  excite  laughter,  awaken  attention,  and  fix  curiosity,  he  esMliri^ 
its  dramatic  excellence,  the  Comedy  of  Errors  cannot  be  pronounced  aa  oBf^ 
cessful  effort ;  l)oth  reader  and  spectator  are  hurried  on  to  the  close«  throack  i 
series  of  thick  coming  incidents,  and  under  the  pleasurable  influence  of  s^^^^* 
expectation,  and  surprise;  and  the  dialogue,  so  far  from  betraying  the ineqaatt* 
complained  of  by  Ritson  and  Steevens,  is  uniformly  vivacious,  pointed,  aadfvva 
effervescing.  Shakspeare  i"  visible,  in  fact,  throughout  the  entire  play,  a#«* 
in  the  broad  exuberance  of  its  mirth,  as  in  the  cast  of  its  more  chastised  part*.  > 
combination  of  which  may  l>e  found  in  the  punishment  and  character  of  Pineb  Ar 
pedagogue  and  conjurer,  who  is  sketched  in  the  strongest  and  uiosl  marird><?^ 
of  dur  author. 

If  we  consider,  therefore,  the  construction  of  the  fable,  the  narrowness 'j' * 
basis,  and  that  its  powers  of  entertainment  are  almost  e\clusi%el\  coolinerfl** 
continued  deception  of  the  external  senses,  we  must  confess  that  Shaispcif^k* 
not  only  improved  on  the  Plautian  model,  but,  making  allowance  for  a  *ooraW 

*  The  addiiioii  of  Uic  twtu  •crranU  to  their  twin  masters,  doubles  tli«  improhabUiij,  mhdt  it  a^^* 
tk€  food  ofeatertainineiit 
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joo  coane  vein  of  humour,  hits  given  to  his  production  all  the  interest  and  variety 
that  the  nature  and  the  limits  of  his  subject  would  permit. 

S.  LoYS*s  L4B0UR*s  LosT  :  1591.     In  the  first  edition  of  Mr.  Malone*s  Chro- 
nological Essay  on  Shakspeare's  Plays,  which  was  published  in  January,  1778, 
Ike  year  1591  is  the  date  assigned  to  this  drama,  an  epoch,  which,  in  the  re-im- 
■lewion  of  1793,  was  changed  in  the  catalogue  for  the  subsequent  era  of  1594, 
HMHigh  the  reasons  given  for  this  alteration  appeared  so  inconclusive  to  the  chro- 
BOlogist  himself,  that  he  ventures  in  the  text  merely  to  say, — *'  I  think  it  probable, 
that  our  author's  first  draft  of  this  play  was  written  in  or  before  1594,"  a  mode  of 
expression  which  leaves  as  much  authority  to  the  former  as  the  latter  date.    In 
ehorl,  the  only  motive  brought  forward  for  the  present  locality  of  this  piece  in 
Mr.  Malone*s  list,  where  it  appears  posterior  to  *^  A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream/' 
The  Comedy  of  Errors,  and  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  is,  that  there  is  more  at- 
Innpt  at  delineation  of  character  in  it  than  in  either  the  first  or  second  of  the  plays 
fael  mentioned,  a  reason  which  loses  all  its  weight  the  moment  we  seriously  con- 
nriut  this  comedy  with  its  supposed  predecessors,  for  who  would  then  think  of  as- 
risniog  to  the  very  slight  sketches  of  Biron  and  Katharine,  any  mark  of  improve- 
■MDt,  either  in  poetic  or  dramatic  strength,  over  the  imaginative  powers  of  the 
Wdsummer-Night's  Dream,  or  the  strong,  broad,  and  often  characteristic  outlines 
ef  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  I 

The  construction,  indeed,  of  the  whole  play,  the  variety  of  its  versification,  the 
fbandaDcy  of  its  rhymes,  and  the  length  and  frequency  of  its  doggrel  lines,  very 
clearly  prove  this  comedy  to  be  one  of  our  author  s  very  earliest  compositions ;  in- 
Aeations  which  originally  disposed  Mr.  Malone  to  give  it  to  the  year  which  we 
kare  adopted,  and  which  induced  Mr.  Chalmers  to  assign  it  to  1592,  though  why 
ka  prefers  this  year  to  the  preceding  does  not  appear. 

Of  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  as  it  was  performed  in  the  year  1591,  we  possess  no 

flsact  transcript  ;^  for,  in  the  oldest  edition  which  has  hitherto  been  found  of  this 

plar,  namely  that  of  1598,  it  is  said  in  the  title-page  to  be  '*  newly  corrected 

aad  augmented,"  with  the  further  information,  that  it  had  been    '' presented 

keiMe  Her  Highness  the  last  Christmas;"   facts  which  show,  that  we  are  in 

pesaession  not  of  the  first  draft  or  edition  of  this  comedy,  but  only  of  that 

copy  which  represents  it  as  it  was  ^'  revived  and  improved"  for  the  entertain- 

it  of  the  Queen,  in  1597. 

The  original  sketch,  whether  printed  or  merely  performed,  we  conceive  to 

been  one  of  the  pieces  alluded  to  by  Greene,  in  1592,  when  he  accuses 

Skakspeare  of  being  '*  an  absolute  Johannes  fac-totum"  of  the  stage,  primarily 

aaMl  principally  from  the  mode  of  its  execution,  which,  as  we  have  already 

afcaenred,  betrays  the  earliness  of  its  source  in  the  strongest  manner;  seconc^ 

affBy,  that,  like  Pericles,  it  occasionally  copies  the  language  of  the  Arcadia, 

■mi  with  all  the  attractive  novelty  of  its  reputation  in  full  bloom,*  and  thirdly, 

ftal  in  the  fifth  act,  various  allusions  to  the  Muscovites  or  Russians  seem  evi- 

»'  iMdy  to  point  to  a  period  when  Russia  and  its  inhabitants  attracted  the  public 

f  jaBaideration,  a  period  which  we  find,  from  Hackluyt,  to  have  occupied  the 

i  yaars  1500  and  1591,  when,  as  Warburton  and  Chalmers  have  observed,  the 

$  amngement  of  Russian  commerce  engaged  very  particularly  the  attention,  and 

I  femed  the  conversation,  of  the  court,  the  city,  and  the  country,  f 

*      It  may  be  also  remarked,  that  while  no  play  among  our  author's  works  exhibits 

decisive  marks  of  juvenility  than  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  none,  at  the  same 

»,  is  more  strongly  imbued  with  the  peculiar  cast  of  his  youthful  genius  ;  for 

ki  alyle  and  manner,  it  bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  the 

feape  of  Lucrece,  and  the  earlier  Sonnets,  than  any  other  of  his  genuine  dramas. 

"ll  presents  us,  in  short,  with  a  continued  contest  of  wit  and  repartee,  the  per- 

*  Vidm  CMmm*9  Sapplmicirtd  Apokifjr,  p.  9B1,  S88  ;  and  Douce'i  inutCnUaont,  toI.  i.  p.  t38. 
t  gwpplcwtlal  Apoklfy,  p.  983. 
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son8  represented,  whether  high  or  low,  vying  with  each  other,  tfaroughoot  tkr 
piece,  in  the  production  of  the  greatest  number  of  jokes,  sallies,  and  Terhal  tqm- 
voques.  The  profusion  with  which  these  are  everywhere  scattered,  has,  lml8^ 
tunately,  had  the  effect  of  throwing  an  air  of  uniformity  over  m\\  the  characlen. 
who  seem  solely  intent  on  keeping  up  the  ball  of  raillery  ;  yet  is  Biroo  new  mi 
then  discriminated  by  a  few  strong  touches,  and  Holofemes  is  probably  the 
trait  of  an  individual,  some  of  his  quotations  having  justly  induced  the 
tators  to  infer,  that  Florio,  the  author  of  '^  First  and  Second  Fruits/*  diakfw 
in  Italian  and  English,  and  of  a  Dictionary,  entitled  **  A  World  of  Words,"  w 
the  object  of  the  poet's  satire. 

If  in  dramatic  strength  of  painting  this  comedy  be  deficient,  and  it  appeanii 
us,  in  this  quality,  inferior  to  Pericles,  we  must,  independent  of  the  vivacity  Mib 
dialogue  already  noticed,  acknowledge,  that  it  displays  several  poetical  geoM^lhil 
it  contains  many  just  moral  apophthegms,  and  that  it  aflbrds,  even  io  the  cM. 
no  small  fund  of  amusement ;  and  here  it  is  worthy  of  being  remarked,  and  mn, 
indeed,  without  prejudice  or  prepossession,  be  asserted,  that,  even  to  the  carbnl 
and  most  unfinished  dramas  of  our  poet,  a  peculiar  interest  is  felt  to  be  attarM 
not  arising  from  the  fascination  of  a  name,  but  from  an  intrinsic  and  almost  ion- 
plicable  power  of  pleasing,  w  liich  we  in  vain  look  for  in  the  juvenile  piayi  of  Mm 
bards,  and  which  serves,  perhaps  better  than  any  other  criterion,  to  ascertaia  thr 
genuine  property  of  Shakspeare ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  touchstone,  which,  whni  apfM 
to  Titus  Andronicus,  and  what  has  been  termed  the  First  Part  of  Henry  the  Siilfc. 
must,  if  every  other  evidence  were  wanting,  flash  conviction  on  our  senses. 

4.  King  Henry  the  Sixth  :  Paet  the  First  :  1592 ; 

5.  King  Henry  the  Sixth  :  Part  the  Second  :  1692  : 

It  will  be  immediately  perceived  that  this  arrangement  is  intended  to  eirlii^ 
what  has  very  improperly,  in  modern  times,  been  ascribed  to  Shakspeare  as  tbr 
First  Part  of  his  King  Henry  the  Sixth.  The  spuriousness  of  this  part,  iadpri 
has  been  so  satisfactorily  proved  by  Mr.  Malone,  that  no  doubt  can  he  suppo«H 
any  longer  to  rest  on  the  subject ;  and,  if  any  Ungered,  it  would  be  still  furtkr 
shaken  by  what  has  since  transpired ;  for,  from  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Hen»k>«r*« 
Accounts,  at  Dulwich  College,  it  appears  that  this  play  was  never  entitled.  a»  Mr. 
Malone  had  conjectured,  to  its  present  appellation,  but  was  simply  staled  a«  it  t« 
here  entered,  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  had  no  connection  with  the  subsequent  pbw 
of  Peele  and  Marlowe  on  the  same  reign.  The  entry  is  dated  the  3d  of  Hanh. 
1591,  and  the  play  being  the  property  of  Lord  Strange*s  company,  and  perforw^ 
at  the  Rose  theatre,  with  neither  of  which  Shakspeare  had,  at  any  time«  the$auH- 
est  connection,  render  the  external  testimony  still  more  confirmatory  of  Mr.  Il«- 
lone's  position,  as  to  the  antiquity,  priority,  and  insulated  origin  of' this  draaa. 
The  internal  evidence,  however,  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose  ;  for  the  haM 
of  Shakspeare  is  nowhere  visible  throughout  the  entire  of  this  **  Druni-and-(r«»- 
pet-Thing,"  as  Mr.  Morgan  has  justly  termed  it.*  Yet  that  our  author,  tobtr- 
quent  to  his  re-modelling  "  The  first  Part  of  the  Contention,"  and  ••  The  Trr 
Tragedy  of  Richard  Duke  of  Yorke,"  might  alter  the  arrangement,  or  (iu'bt'i 
correct  the  diction  of  this  play,  is  very  possible, — an  interference,  however  tn^uL 
which  probably  induced  the  editors  of  the  first  folio,  from  the  period  in  ^hict 
this  design  was  executed,  to  register  it  with  Shakspeare*s  undisputed  plays,  mArt 
the  improper  title  of  The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  -f 

As  this  drama  therefore,  which  we  hold  to  contain  not  ten  lines  of  Shakipearr* 


buD,  in  the  ftneral  con«ction  of  Iiim  workH.     Hin  prior  suppomtioa,  howfTcr,  **  that  they  itatr  il  •  f^ 

M  a  necefsarj  intniduclion  to  tbe  two  otlu-r  |mrtM/*  eniieciaiiy  if  we  ccmsider  ihr  freat  pofNiknt|  nrl' 

had  enjoyed,  and  tbe  getR*raI  ignorance  of  the  audienee  in  hiittorical  lore,  will      ^  '     -'  " 

/u  timet  of  literary  appropriation,  for  iu  inwrtioo  and  attributaoo. 
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composiiion,  was,  when  originally  produced,  called  The  Play  of  Henry  VI., 
and  in  1623,  registered  The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.:  though,  in  the 
folio  published  during  the  same  year,  it  was  then  for  the  first  time  named  the  first 
part,  would  it  not  be  allowable  to  infer,  that  the  two  plays  which  our  poet  built 
OD  the  foundations  of  Marlowe,  or  perhaps  Marlowe,  Peele,  and  Greene,  though 
not  printed  before  they  appeared  in  the  folio,  were  yet  termed,  not  as  they  are 
designated  in  the  modern  editions,  the  second  and  third  parts  but  as  we  have  here 
called  them,  the  first  and  second  parts?  Such,  in  fact,  appears  to  have  been  the 
case;  for,  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Malone's  Essay,  an  entry  on  the  Station- 
ers'Registers  has  been  discovered,  *  made  by  Tho.  Pa>ier,  and  dated  April  19th, 
1002,  of'*  Tho  1st  and  2d  pts  of  Henry  VI.  ij.  books;*'  which  entry,  whether  it 
be  supposed  to  apply  to  the  original ''  Contention*'  and  ''True  Tragedy,*'  or  to  an 
intended  edition  of  the  same  plays  as  altered  by  Shakspeare,  clearly  proves,  that 
tkis  designation  of  first  and  second  was  here  given  either  to  the  primary  or  secon- 
dary set  of  these  two  plays,  and  if  applied  to  one  set,  would  necessarily  be 
applicable  to,  and  used  in  speaking  of,  the  other. 

These  two  plays  then,  founded  on  ''The  First  Part  of  the  Contention  of  the 
Two  famous  Houses  of  Yorke  and  Lancaster,  "  and  on  the  "  Second,  or  The  true 
Tra^'i'die  of  Richard  Duke  of  Yorke,"  written  by  Marlowe  and  his  friends  about  the 
jfcar  ld90,  -j-  we  conceive  to  have  been  brought  forward  by  Shakspeare  with  great 
and  numerous  improvements,  in  1592. 

The  vacillation  of  the  commentators  in  determining  the  era  of  our  author's  two 
parts  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  has  been  very  extraordinary.  The  year  1592  was 
filed  upon  in  1778;  this,  in  1793,  was  changed  to  1593,  or  1594;  and  in  1803, 
to  1591;  while  Mr.  Chalmers,  in  1799,  had  adopted  the  date  of  15951 

That  these  plays  had  received  their  new  dress  from  tho  hand  of  Shakspeare, 
pievious  to  September,  1592,  is,  we  think,  irreversilJy  established  by  Greene*s 
parody,  in  his  "  Groatsworth  of  Wit,*'  on  a  line  in  the  second  of  these  productions, 
an  allusion  which,  with  the  context,  can  neither  be  set  aside  nor  misapplied  : 
that  they  were  thus  re-modelled  in  1592,  rather  than  in  1591,  will  appear 
kighly  probable,  when  we  refiect  that,  in  the  passage  where  this  parody  is  found, 
Shakspeare  is  termed,  in  reference  to  the  stage,  an  absolute  Johannes  factotum, 
an  epithet  which,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  implies  that  our  poet  had  written 
and  altered  several  pieces  before  that  period,  and  had  the  two  parts  of  Henry  the 
Sixth  been  early  in  the  series,  that  is  immediately  subsequent  to  Pericles,  the 
indignation  of  Greene,  no  doubt,  had  been  sooner  expressed;  for  we  find  him 
writing  with  great  warmth,  under  a  sense  of  recent  injury,  and  under  the  pressure 
•f  mortal  disease;  "  albeit  weakness,"  says  he,  "will  scarce  suffer  me  to  write;** 
a  time  which  certainly  would  not  have  been  chosen  for  the  annunciation  of  his 
inger,  had  the  supposed  olfence  been  given,  and  it  must  have  l)een  known  as  soon 
•a  committed,  a  year  or  two  before.  We  feel  confident,  therefore,  from  this  chain 
■f  argument,  that  the  two  Parts  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  included  in  our  catalogue, 
Irene  not  brought  on  the  stage  before  1592,  and  then  only  just  in  time  to  enable 
^oor  Greene  to  express  his  sentiments  ere  he  left  this  sublunary  scene. 

The  plan  which  Mr.  Malone  has  adopted  in  priniitig  these  plays,  that  of  dis- 
antfutshing  the  amended  and  absolutely  new  passages  from  the  original  and 
»mparati\ely  meagre  text  of  Marlowe  and  his  c<»adjutors,  seems  to  ha\e  b<*en 
■auuht  from  a  hint  dropped  by  Mr.  Maurice  Morgan,  who  s|MMking  of  thes<>  two 
Parts  of  Henry  VI.,  observes,  that  "they  have  certainly  received  what  may  be 
railed  a  thorough  repair. — I  should  conceive,  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  feel 

*  The  diwoTery  waw  mailc  by  Mr.  Clialmoni,  vide  SunplrmentAl  A|M)log7,  u  392. 

f  Mr.  Mahme,  in  hin  *'  DiwiertatioD  on  Kinir  lleory  VI.'*  wu  of  (»|»ink>n.  that  the  **  Pint  Part  of  the 
CiialrbtanD.*'tc4:.  came  fn»in  the  pen  of  Robert  Ureeuc* ;  but  in  hi«  **  Chronologieal  Order,**  be  inclinet  lo 
dir  NiipprMition  of  .\larli>we  being  tlu*  author  of  Iwith  Part-*.  It  i«  more  probable.  I  think,  from  the  hinguaiee 
of  Ihr  "Ur^-aU  wiirthof  Wit/'  that  Marlowe,  CSreene,  and  Peele  were  joiuUy  eoneerned  in  their  ctHn- 
fnmitimn. 
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j^j/f  on 
ones  way  through  these  plays,  and  distinguish  everywhere  the  metal  from  the  ^.if^ 

clay."  *  >  jfflbro 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  task  thus  suggested,  has  been  carried  into  exe*    ywer, 

cution  with  much  skill  and  discrimioatioo,  and  furnishes  a  carious  proof  of  tb  ^itb  tl 

plastic  genius  and  extraordinary  powers  of  adaptation  with  which  our  poet m  ^^^t: 

gifted  in  the  very  dawn  of  his  career.    Compared  with  the  pieces  which  lie  hai  t)i<hiii 

hitherto  produced,  a  style  of  far  greater  dignity,  severity,  and  tragic  modnlilioi  f.mm\ 

was  to  be  formed,  and  accordingly  those  portions  of  these  plays  which  emamlei  ^Hinpr 

solely  or  in  a  high  degree  from  the  mind  of  Shakspeare,  will  be  found  in  DUf   ijIidU 

instances  even  not  inferior  to  the  best  parts  of  his  latest  and  most  finished  woi^  iriftiicl 

while,  at  the  same  time,  they  harmonise  sufficiently  with  the  general  tone  of  Is  ;yib*Doi 

predecessors,  to  preclude  any  flagrant  breach  of  unity  and  consistencyin  tbeelii>  r<&ii  the 

racter  of  the  diction  and  versification,  though,  to  a  practised  critic,  the  fliperiai^  r  i.aJn 

of  our  author,  both  in  the  fluency  of  his  metre,  and  the  beauty  and  facility  of  ii  lib.  ver 

expression,  may  be  readily  discerned.  m,  it 

Contrary  to  the  common  opinion,  a  strong  and  correct  delineation  of  ehmdv  L^of 

appears  to  us  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  two  parts  of  this  historicildnMi   uhp  sp 

That  sainted,  but  powerless  phantom,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  interests  our  feeliiA   lirearr 

notwithstanding  the  imbecilities  of  his  public  conduct,  by  the  pious  endomicev  ^  se 

his  sufTerings,  and  the  philosophic  pathos  of  his  sentiments.     Uow  mudi  bii||*  \mx^ 

tient  sorrow  and  plaintive  morality,  depicted  as  they  are  amid  the  desobtkii*  w  ti 

warfare,  arrest  and  fascinate  our  attention  by  the  power  of  contrast,  pertap**  fei)ith 

apathy  can  refuse  to  acknowledge.    Mournfully  sweet,  indeed,  are  tbe  itnto  f^'i-J 

which  flow  from  this  unhappy  monarch,  when,  for  an  instant  retired  bmt^  ^^ 

horrors  of  the  Field  of  Towton,  he  pours  forth  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  and  «l<* 

his  reflections  with  a  picture  of  rural  repose,  glowing  with  such  a  meltoffiiA 

lovely  light  amid  the  shades  of  regal  misery  which  surround  it,  as  to  awataK^ 

sations  that  steal  through  the  bosom  with  a  holy  and  delicious  warmth. 

Between  this  character,  and  that  of  Richard  of  Gloucester  in  the  same^i  M^ 
what  a  strength  of  contrast  I   so  decided  is  the  opposition,  indeed,  that  not  a  ^  \f^ 
dow,  not  an  atom  of  assimilation  exists.    The  ferocious  wickedness  of  this  bTpo- 
critical  and  sarcastic  villain  is  as  vividly  and  distinctly  drawn  in  the  Seconioi 
Last  Part  of  Henry  the  Sixth  as  in  the  tragedy  of  Richard  the  Third,  thesolikH 
quies  in  acts  the  third  and  fifth  as  clearly  developing  the  structure  of  hismii' 
as  any  scene  of  the  play  distinguished  by  his  regal  title. 

Nor  do  the  other  leading  personages  of  these  dramas  exhibit  less  strikiaK 
touches  of  the  strong  characterisation  peculiar  to  our  poet.  The  portraits  of  Ki^ 
Edward,  and  Queen  Margaret,  of  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Warwick,  of  Humpkref 
of  Glosterand  Cardinal  Beaufort,  are  alike  faithful  to  history  and  to  nature,  wld^ 
the  death  of  the  ambitious  prelate  is  unparalleled  for  its  awful  sublimity,  its  to^ 
rific  delineation  of  a  tortured  conscience ;  a  scene  of  which  the  impressions  are* 
overpowering,  that,  to  adopt  the  language  of  Dr.  Johnson,  '*the  supcrfidil 
reader  cannot  miss  them,  the  profound  can  image  nothing  beyond  them." 

As  these  two  parts,  therefore,  whether  we  consider  the  original  text,  or  tto 
numerous  alterations  and  additions  of  Shakspeare,  hold  a  rank  greatly  superior  to 
the  elder  play  of 

^  Henry  the  Sixth  in  awaddling  bands  crown'd  king,** 

a  production  which,  at  the  same  time,  offers  no  trace  of  any  Gnisbing  strokes  from 
the  master-bard,  it  would  be  but  doing  justice  to  the  original  design  of  Shakspetre 
to  insert  for  the  future  in  his  works  only  the  two  pieces  which  he  remodelled, 
designating  them  as  they  are  found  in  this  arrangement,  and  which  seems,  indeed, 
merely  a  restoration  of  their  first  titles.  This  may  the  more  readily  be  done,  i« 
there  appears  no  necessary  connection  between  the  elder  drama,  and  tboie  ^ 

*  EsMj  on  the  Dramatic  CliRractcr  of  Fal9taff,  p.  49,  note. 
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lakspearc  on  the  same  reign ;  whereas  between  the  two  plays  of  our  author,  and 
flween  them  and  his  Richard  the  Third,  not  only  an  intimate  union,  but  a  regular 
lies  of  unbroken  action  subsists. 

If,  however,  it  should  be  thought  convenient  to  have  the  old  play  of  Henry  tho 
sth  within  the  reach  of  reference,  let  it  be  placed  in  an  Appendix  to  the  poefs 
MrkSy  dislodging  for  that  purpose  the  disgusting  Tragedy  of  Titus  Andronicus, 
liich  has  hitherto,  to  the  disgrace  of  our  national  literature,  and  of  our  noblest 
riter,  accompanied  every  edition  aspiring  to  be  complete,  from  the  folio  of  1623 

the  re-impression  of  18131 

5.  A  MiDSi  mmer-Night's  Dream:  1503.  In  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the 
tier  in  which  Shaks[)eare*s  plays  were  written,  it  would  seem  a  duty,  on  the  [)art 
^  the  chronologist,  where  no  passage  positively  indicates  the  contrary,  not  to 
tribute  to  the  poet  the  composition  of  several  pieces  during  the  course  of  the  same 
Mr;  for,  admitting  the  fertility  of  our  author  to  have  been,  what  it  unquestion- 
riy  was,  very  great,  still,  without  some  certain  date  annihilating  all  room  for 
MDJecture,  it  would  be  a  gross  violation  of  probability  to  ascribe  even  to  him  the 
roduction  of  four  or  even  three  of  his  capital  productions,  and  such  productions 
lO,  in  the  space  of  but  twelve  months.  This,  however,  has  been  done,  in  their 
iqiective  arrangements,  twice  by  Mr.  Malone,  and  six  times  by  Mr.  Chalmers, 
le  latter  gentleman  having  allotted  to  our  dramatist  not  less  than  seventeen  plays 
I  the  course  of  only  five  years !  Surely  such  an  attribution  is,  of  itself,  sufficient 
I  stagger  the  most  willing  credulity,  particularly  when  we  find  that,  during  the 
Mirse  of  this  period,  occupying  the  years  1595,  1596,  1597,  1598  and  1599,  four 
wh  plays  as  the  following  are  appropriated  to  one  year,  that  of  1597, — Uenry  IV. 
hesecond  Part,  Henry  V.,  The  Merchant  ofVenice,  and  Hamlet.  Now  as  these 
leccSy  80  far  from  resembling  the  light  and  rapid  sketches  of  Lopez  de  la  Vega  or 
r  Hey  wood,  are  among  the  most  elaborate  of  our  author  s  productions,  and  as  no 
ata  with  any  pretensions  to  certainty  can  be  adduced  for  the  assignment  in  ques- 
ioo,  we  must  be  allowed,  notwithstanding  the  ingenuity  and  indefatigable  re- 
Btrchof  Mr.  Chalmers,  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  his  chronological  system.* 

Acting,  therefore,  on  this  idea,  that  where  no  decisive  evidence  to  the  contrary 
I  apparent,  not  more  than  two  plays  should  be  assigned  to  our  bard  in  the  compasa 
t  one  year,  and  being  Grmly  persuaded,  from  the  argument  which  has  been 
lought  forward,  that  the  two  Parts  of  Henry  the  Sixth  were  the  product  of  the 
ear  1592,  w  bile,  at  the  same  time,  we  agree  with  the  majority  of  the  commen- 
itors  in  considering  the  Midsummer-Night's  Dream  as  an  early  composition,  it 
as  been  thought  most  consonant  to  probability  to  give  to  the  latter,  in  lieu  of  the 
poch  of  159*2,  or  1595,  or  1598,  its  present  intermediate  station ;  and  this  has  been 
one,  even  though  the  plays  on  Henry  the  Sixth,  being  built  on  the  basis  of  other 
rriters,  cannot  l)e  sup|K)sed  to  have  occupied  so  much  of  the  |)oet*s  time  as  more 
rigiDal  efforts. 

The  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  then,  is  the  first  play  which  exhibits  the 
nagination  of  Shakspeare  in  all  its  fervid  and  creative  power;  for  though,  as 
lentioned  in  Meres's  catalogue,  as  having  numerous  scenes  of  continued  rhyme, 
I  being  barren  in  fable,  and  defective  in  strength  of  character,  it  may  be  pro- 
Ninced  the  offspring  of  youth  and  inexperience,  it  will  ever  in  point  of  fancy  tx' 
Nisidered  as  equal  to  any  subsequent  drama  of  tlie  poet. 

There  is,  however,  a  light  in  which  the  b^'st  plays  of  Shakspeare  should  be 
ewed,  which  will,  in  fact,  convert  the  supposed  defects  of  this  exquisite  sally  o( 
lortive  invention  into  positive  excellence.  A  unity  of  feeling  most  remarkably 
frvadesand  regulates  their  entire  structure,  and  the  Midsummer-Night's  Dream, 


*  Sre  hifl  Table,  in  Supplemental  A|M>i(>gy,  P.  466,  467,  whrrp  he  tvlU  u«  that  in  .'making  it.  he  has 
«■  foverned  **  rather  hy  tne  influence  of  m(»ral  cvrtaintjr,  than  directed  bjr  any  NuppcMed  necessity  of 
UBf  acwie  of  the  draman  Ut  each  tear  ;*'  but  i«b«*re  ia  the  ctidt.-ixe  tliat  »hall  rec«Nicile  us  to  the  iievesi»ily 
r  pa»iDf  o«erth«  yeant  1610,  1611,  and  161^2,  without  the  |)n>ductioo  of  a  Hinxle  plaj«  and  th«>u  aiirribuig 
I  tlw  jmt  1613.  three  such  comfKHilious,  as  The  Teraitetl,  I1ic  TwelfUi-Night,  aod  Henry  VIII.  ? 
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a  title  in  itself  declaratory  of  the  poet'8  object  and  aim,  partakes  of  this  bond,  m 
principle  of  coalescence,  in  a  very  peculiar  degree.     It  is,  indeed,  a  fabriralthi 
most  buoyant  and  aerial  texture,  floating  as  it  were  between  earth  and  hei%ci«Mi  \\ 
tinted  with  all  the  magic  colouring  of  the  rainbow, 

**  The  earth  hath  bubbles  as  the  water  has 
And  this  ia  of  them." 

In  a  piece  thus  constituted,  where  the  imagery  of  the  moat  wild  and  hi 
dream  is  actually  embodied  before  our  eyes,  where  the  principal  agency  it 
on  by  beings  lighter  than  the  gossamer,  and  smaller  than  the  cowslip's  beU, 
elements  are  the  moonbeams  and  the  odoriferous  atmosphere  of  flowers, 
sport  it  is 

**  To  dance  in  riaglela  to  the  whistling  wind,** 

it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  give  a  filmy  and  consistent  legerity  to  every  ptitd 
the  play,  that  the  human  agents  should  partake  of  the  same  evanesceat  ad 
visionary  character;  accordingly  both  the  higher  and  lower  personages  of  tUi 
drama  are  the  subjects  of  allusion  and  enchantment,  and  love  and  amusement  tkr 
sole  occupation ;  the  transient  perplexities  of  thwarted  passion,  and  the  groteifQi 
adventures  of  humorous  folly,  touched  as  they  are  with  the  tenderest  or  mostMc 
pencil,  blending  admirably  with  the  wild,  sportive,  and  romantic  tone  of  tbesc«0 
where 

**  Trip  the  light  (kiriea  and  the  dapper  eWea,"* 

and  forming  together  a  whole  so  variously  yet  so  happily  interwoven,  so  rarr  mi 
eflervescent  in  its  composition,  of  such  exquisite  levity  and  transparency,  mi 
glowing  with  such  luxurious  and  phosphorescent  splendour,  as  to  be  perfiNll; 
without  a  rival  in  dramatic  literature. 

Nor  is  this  piece,  though,  from  the  nature  of  its  fable,  unproductive  of  aat 
strong  character,  without  many  pleasing  discriminations  of  passion  and  frriiac. 
Mr.  Malone  asks  if  '*a  single  passion  be  agitated  by  the  faint  and  childish  foici* 
tudes  of  Uermia  and  Demetrius,  of  Helena  and  Lysander,  those  shadowf  d 
each  other  ?'*  Now,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  Demetrius  and  Lysander.  the 
characters  of  Hermia  and  Helena  are  beautifullv  drawn,  and  finelv  coiitrasti*d.  lal 
in  much  of  the  dialogue  which  occurs  between  them,  the  chords  both  of  lo^eaal 
pity  are  touched  with  the  poet's  wonted  skill.  In  their  interview  in  the  woini.  tbr 
contrariety  of  their  dispositions  is  completely  developed;  Hermia  is  repres^rated  «» 


-^— — —  **  keen  and  i hrewd : 
^—  a  Tixen,  when  she  went  to  school. 
And,  though  but  little,  fierce,** 

and  in  her  ditfercnce  with  her  friend,  threatens  to  scratch  her  eyes  out  with  Ivr 
nails,  while  Helena,  meek,  humble,  and  retired,  sues  for  protection,  andendeaioon 
in  the  most  gentle  manner  to  deprecate  her  wrath  : 

"  I  pray  you,  though  you  mock  me,  gentlemen. 
Let  her  not  hart  me :  1  was  never  curst ;  **  Stc.        Act  Hi.  we.  f . 

And  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  scene,  where  Helena  first  suspects)  that  her  biai 
had  conspired  with  Demetrius  and  Lysander  to  mock  and  deride  her,  nothiMtrai 
more  exquisitely  paint  her  alTectionate  temper,  and  the  heartfelt  pangs  of  «^fnai 
friendship,  than  the  following  lines,  most  touching  in  their  appeal,  an  echo  frpa 
the  very  bosom  of  nature  itself:  — 

^  Injurious  Hermia !  most  uugraterul  maid  !— - 
Is  all  the  counsel  that  we  two  have  shar'd,**  Ate. 

Of  the  Fairy  Mythology  which  constitutes  the  principal  and  most  effirieatpifi 
of  this  beautiful  drama,  it  is  tlie  more  necessary  that  we  should  take  partirWsr 
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DtJce,  as  it  forms  not  only  a  chief  feature  of  the  superstitions  of  the  age,  but  was, 
I  faiet,  re-modelled  and  improved  by  the  genius  of  our  poet. 

The  utmost  confusion  has  in  general  overshadowed  this  subject,  from  miiing 
le  Oriental  with  the  Gothic  system  of  fabling,  the  voluptuous  or  monstrous  Fai- 
es  of  eastern  and  southern  romance,  with  those  of  the  popular  superstition  of  the 
irth  of  Europe;  two  races  in  all  their  features  remarkably  distinct,  and  produc- 
re  of  two  very  opposite  styles  both  of  imagery  and  literature. 

The  poets  and  romance  writers  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  France,  have  evidently  de- 
▼ed  the  imaginary  beings  whom  they  term  Fairies,  whether  of  the  benignant  or 
lalignant  species,  from  the  mythology  of  Persia  and  Arabia.  The  channel  for 
lis  stream  of  fiction  was  long  open  through  the  medium  of  the  crusades,  and  tho 
»ininions  of  the  Moors  of  Spain,  more  especially  when  the  language  of  these  in- 
iders  became,  during  the  middle  ages,  the  vehicle  of  science  and  general  infor- 
lalion.  Hence  we  find  the  strongest  affinity  between  the  Peri  and  Dives  of  the 
enians,  and  the  two  orders  of  the  Genii  of  the  Arabians,  and  the  Fairies  and 
iHDons  of  the  south  of  Europe. 

The  Peri,  or  as  the  word  would  be  pronounced  in  Arabic,  the  Fairi,  of  the  Per- 
iMM,  are  represented  as  females  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty,  uniformly  kind 
■d  benevolent  in  their  disposition,  of  the  human  form  and  size,  and,  though  not 
■uted  to  our  transient  existence,  subject  to  death.    They  are  supposed  to  inhabit 

vegion  of  their  own,  to  play  in  the  plighted  clouds,  to  luxuriate  in  the  hues 
t  the  rainbow,  and  to  live  upon  the  exhalations  of  the  jessamine  and  the  rose.  * 

Contrasted  with  these  lovely  essences,  the  Dives  are  described  m  males  of  the 
Mst hideous  aspect  and  ferocious  temper;  in  their  stature,  monstrous,  deformed, 
■d  abominable;  in  their  habits,  wicked,  cruel,  and  unrelenting. 

Very  similar  in  their  attributes,  but  with  less  beauty  and  brilliancy  in  the  deli- 
eation  of  the  amiable  species,  were  the  good  and  bad  Genii  of  the  Arabians ;  and, 
•  in  P^sia,  a  Genlstan,  or  Fairy-land,  was  allotted  to  the  benignant  class. 

From  these  sources,  then,  is  to  be  deduced  that  tone  of  fiction  which  pervades 
he  romantic  and  poetical  literature  of  the  warmer  European  climates,  especially 
I  all  that  relates  to  the  fair  and  beautiful  of  Oriental  conception.  In  the  Fairies 
f  Boiardo  and  Ariosto,  in  the  metrical  and  prose  romances  of  France  and  Spain, 
■d  in  the  lays  of  Marie;  in  their  *'  Fata  Morgana,  Urgande,  and  Mour^ue  La 
^aye/'  and  in  the  *' superhuman  misioesses  of  Sir  Launfale  and  Sir  Gruelan,'* 
re  readily  discern  their  Persian  prototype,  the  Peri,  Mcrgian  Banou.f 
,  And  to  this  cast  of  fiction,  derived  through  the  medium  of  the  Italians,  was 
fienser  indebted  for  tho  form  and  colouring  which  he  has  appropriated  to  his 
'airies;  beings,  however,  still  more  aloof  from  the  Gothic  popular  elves  than  even 
he  supernatural  agents  of  the  bards  of  Italy,  as  connecting  with  their  orientalism, 

continued  allegorical,  and,  consequently,  a  totally  abstract  character. 

From  the  origin,  therefore,  or  prima  Hamina  of  the  Fairies  of  Shakspeare,  and 
r  British  popular  tradition,  we  must  turn  to  a  very  different  quarter,  even  so  far 
orthward  as  to  Scandinavia,  the  land  of  our  Gothic  progenitors.  The  establish- 
lent  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  the  Ostrogoths  and  Visigoths,  on  the  shores  of  the 
nsine  Sea,  by  colonies  from  the  Scandick  peninsula,  took  place  at  a  very  early 
sriod,  and  the  consequenee  of  these  settlements  was  the  speedy  invasion  and  con- 
test of  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire ;  for  Denmark  and  Germany 
nring  submitted  to  the  arms  of  the  Goths,  these  restless  warriors  seized  upon 
Min  in  400,  entered  Italy  and  captured  Rome  in  410,  invaded  France  in  412, 
id  commenced  their  conquest  of  England  in  447.  Upon  all  these  countries,  but 
oat  permanently  upon  England,  did  they  impose  their  language,  and  a  large  por-« 
Ml  of  their  superstitions.    Such  were  their  influence  and  success,  indeed,  In  this 

*  Vide  Ou«ele>*ii  Penkn  Miacellaniet. 

LThr  l«ayi  of  Laat al  and  Onielan  hiiTe  been  Iramiatcd  hy  Way  io  bin  FkMisuz,  toI.  i.  p.  189^,  177  ; 
■eriplina  also  of  Mourg  ue  I  a  Kajre  may  be  ImiimI  m  tbe  nreecdiiic  tale,  eaUed  The  Vale  of  flabr  IjO- 
ra«  tain  from  tbe  proie  romance  of  Laacdoi  du  l^ac,  3  vob.  folio  bl.  I.  Pyuria.  ISM. 
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island,  thai  they  not  only  compelled  us  to  embrace  their  religious  rites,  hrti 
superseded  our  former  manners  and  customs,  and  planted  for  ever  in  our  i 
a  diction  radically  distinct  from  that  to  which  we  had  been  accustomed,  a  Mi  ^^j^ 
which  includes  to  this  day  a  vocabulary  of  terms  relative  to  our  poetical nii^ 
perstitious  creeds  which  is  alike  common  to  both  nations/ 

Long,  therefore,  ere  the  Arabians  began  to  disseminate  their  literature  ha  It 
walls  of  Cordova,  were  the  Goths  in  full  possession  not  only  of  theSpniiiifHi^ 
sula,  where  their  empire  attained  its  height  in  the  year  600^  but  of  tbepotai  ■^,  wn 
part  of  this  island.  The  Moors,  it  is  well  known,  did  not  enter  SpaiinitilJU;  fr^  :^ 
consequently  the  Scandinavian  emigrants  had  the  opportunity  of  three  cnlHi  fsm 
in  that  fine  country,  for  the  gradual  propagation  of  their  poetical  creduMty.  Ui|,  L^r-ui 
also,  before  the  Crusades,  the  second  supposed  source  of  orieDtal  sopenllii,  i^d 
could  produce  their  imagined  eifect,  are  we  able  to  trace  the  Fairy  MUMenrrf  .fi^ 
the  Goths  in  all  its  essential  features.  The  first  Crusade,  under  (kttm,  li^  ^^^  i;j 
ininated  in  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  in  July,  1099,  and  the  speediest  relnil  i  r^l 
any  of  its  adventurers  may  be  ascribed  to  the  year  1100;  but  so  early  is  804  >  ,t  i 
we  find  the  belief  of  the  Fairies  established  in  Norway,  and  even  introdocrfirii  r  ^  ^ 
our  own  country  at  an  epoch  as  remote  as  the  year  1013.  The  metrical li|* 
ments  of  Thiodolf,  bard  to  Harold  Fairhair,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  Kami 
in  863,  bear  testimony  to  the  first  of  these  assertions.  Theodolf  wasaa  ntifM! 
of  such  pre-eminence,  that  on  his  poetry  was  founded  the  early  history  al  Ml 
country,  and  among  the  reliques  of  his  composition  is  one  recording  an  advcM 
of  Svegder,  the  fourth  king  of  Sweden,  which  clearly  proves  that  Faiiiei  wk 
Fairy-land  had  even  then  become  a  portion  of  the  popular  creed.  Svegder  ii  i^ 
presented  as  having  made  a  vow  to  seek  Fairy-land,  and  Odin,  fromwhsBki 
was  descended.  For  this  purpose  he  traverses,  with  twelve  chosen  compiMMii 
the  wastes  of  the  Greater  Scythia;  but,  after  consuming  five  years  in  ^aiDiiti 
pursuit,  he  returns  home  disappointed.  In  a  second  attempt,  however,  he  ii,i^ 
fortunately  for  himself,  successful.  In  the  east  of  Scythia  rises  suddenly  km 
the  plain  so  vast  a  mass  of  rock,  that  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  an  imi 
structure  or  palace.  Passing  by  this  pile  with  his  friends,  one  evening  after 
set,  having  freely  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  the  banquet,  Svegder  was  surpfMH 
behold  a  Dwcrgur,  a  Fairy  or  Dwarf,  sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  rock.  Inflaiwd  ^ 
wine,  he  and  his  companions  boldly  adanced  towards  the  elf,  who,  then  stamlMC 
in  the  gates  or  portal  of  the  pile,  addressed  the  king,  commanding  him  tot*ntfrtl 
ho  wished  to  converse  with  Odin.  The  monarch,  ru.shing  forward,  had  i^ramrl; 
passed  the  opening  of  the  rock,  when  its  jiortal  closed  upon  him  and  the  trvicb- 
erous  Fairy  for  ever  I  f 

That  the  diminutive  Being  here  introduced  was  of  the  race  of  Fairits.  $ab«- 
quently  described  in  the  Volupsa  of  Saemund  under  the  ap|)ellation  of  ihirrc<^f 
Swart-Elves,  and  who  were  placed  under  the  direction  of  two  su|M*nor$  raiM 
Motsogner  and  Durin,  is  evident  from  the  Gothic  original  of  Thiodoirs  fra^iDnl  { 
which  opens  by  declaring  that  this  being  who  guarded  the  entrance  of  Ihi*  iv-  | 
chanted  cave,  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Durin,  who  shrank  from  the  UMd  | 
day;  and  then  immediately  classes  him  with  the  Dwergs,  t  an  appi'llati^e  «fairi  i 
the  Latin  translators  have  rendered  by  the  terms  pygnisi  and  tiani,  p}cinie»aii 
dwarfs. 

That  the  fairy  mythology  of  the  Goths  must  have  Ikh^u  known  to  thi»  i»i"' 
about  the  year  1013,  appears  from  a  song  composed  by  Sigvatur,  who  acconi^aM^ 
Canute  to  England  as  his  favourite  bard,  on  the  invasion  of  his  fatlier  Swain  at  tV 
above  era.  Sigvatur  describes  himself  as  warned  away  fmm  a  cottasr  by  ^ 
housewife,  who,  sitting  at  the  threshold,  vehemently  forbid^  his  approach,  a^ ''l^ 
was  preparing  a  propitiatory  banquet  of  blood  for  the  Fairies,  with  the  *ie« 

i  Y  rlia|( :  S«{.  cap  i«  r  ^ 


I  mu  IOC  iiouiic  tenii«  fMtr,  A(fur,  Uttrur,  Dwtrgur^  U 
Ibr  nroUHjiiw  of  Fairy,  Elf,  (fight.  Dwarf,  3lare.  Pmck  and  troi 
;  Soiir.  Sifirl.  lint.  Rog.  Nor?.  (»|i.  Schwoing    *ol.  i.  p.  18, 
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^ar-wolf  from  her  doors/  The  vfovd  Id  the  original  here  used  for 
9  Alfa,  Ehes,  a  designation  which  we  shall  find  in  the  Edda  applied 
)  the  whole  tribe,  however  distinct  in  their  functions  or  mode  of 

an  we  prove,  indeed,  the  priority  and  high  antiquity  of  the  Gothic 
tions  on  the  unquestioned  authority  of  Thiodolf  and  Sigvatur,  but  we 
ate  also  the  very  material  fact,  that  the  scattered  features  of  this  my- 

coUected  and  formed  into  a  perfect  system  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
e  any  of  the  first  crusaders  could  return  to  Europe.  About  the  year 
id  compiled  the  first  or  Metrical  Edda,  containing,  among  other  va- 
ents,  the  **  Voluspa,"  a  poem  whose  language  indicates  a  very  re- 
|-  and  where  we  find  a  minute  and  accurate  description  of  the  Duer- 
,  who  are  divided  into  two  classes,  of  which  the  individuals  are  even 
led  and  enumerated,  a  catalogue  which  is  augmented  in  the  *'  Prose 
sed  by  Snorro  in  1215,  ij:  and  still  further  increased  in  the  '*  Scalda,*' 
supposed,  about  a  year  or  two  afterwards. 

IS  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  '^  Fairy  Superstitions*'  of  the  Goths 
m1  of  an  antiquity  sufficiently  great  to  have  procured  their  propaga- 
the  medium  of  Scandinavian  conquest  and  colonisation,  long  anterior 
al  source,  and  that  the  genius  of  eastern  fabling,  when  subsequently 
to  the  south,  was  of  a  character  totally  distinct  from  the  popular  su- 
the  north  of  Europe,  we  hasten  to  place  before  the  reader  a  short 
genealogy,  attributes,  and  offices  of  the  Gothic  elves,  in  order  that 
pare  them  with  their  poetical  offspring,  the  popular  fairies  of  Britain, 
ye  able  to  appreciate  the  various  modifications  and  improvements 
stem  received  from  the  creative  imagination  of  Shakspeare. 
term  '*  Norner"  the  ancient  Goths  included  two  species  of  preterna- 
of  a  diminutive  size,  the  *^  Godar  Norner,*'  or  Beneficent  Elves,  and 
Norner,"  or  Malignant  Elves.  Among  the  earliest  bards  of  Scandi- 
Voluspa,  and  in  the  Edda  of  Snorro,  these  distinctions  are  accurately 
though  under  various  appellations,  either  alluding  to  their  habits, 
nature,  or  their  external  appearance.  The  most  common  nomen- 
vision,  however,  was  into  '*  Lios-alfar,*'  or  Bright  Elves,  and  *'  Suart- 

Dock-alfar  Swart,"  or  Black  Elves,  the  former  belonging  to  the 
/'  or  tribe  of  alfs,  fauns,  or  elves,  the  latter  to  the  *'  Duerga-cettar,*' 
warfs.  § 

r  and  *'  Dwergs,"  therefore,  the  Fairies  and  the  Dwarfs,  or  in  other 
right  and  the  Swart  Elves  of  Scandinavia  form  together  with  a  some- 
ipecies  which  we  shall  have  occasion  shortly  to  mention,  the  whole  of 
ry  of  whose  origin  we  are  in  search. 

Llfa-folch,"  "  Elfin-folk,"  or  Fairv-people,  the  "  Lios-alfar,"  or  Bright 
supposed  to  be  aerial  spirits,  of  a  beautiful  aspect,  sporting  in  the 

and  inhabiting  there  a  region  called  '*  Alf-heimur,'*  Elf-ham,  or 
Their  intercourse  with  mortals  was  always  beneficent  and  propitious, 
ey  presided  at  a  nativity,  happiness  and  prosperity  were  their  boon. 

the  cottages  of  the  virtuous  and  industrious  poor,  blessing  and  as- 
efibrts,  **  and  danced  in  mazy  rounds  by  moonlight  on  the  dewy  grass, 
1  of  the  most  enchanting  music,  leaving  on  the  sward  circular  and 
M  of  their  footsteps  of  a  beautiful  and  lively  green,  vestiges  of  what 
sh  language  was  called  the  '^  Elf-dans,"  a  word  which  has  been  na- 
>ur  own  tongue,  f  f    The  bright  elves  were  also  considered  as  propi- 

Harolditons  Saga.  cap.  93.  See  alto,  Snorro  apud  SclKBaing,  torn.  ii.  p.  194.  Hafo.  1778. 
r.  Not.  in  Voluip.  Stroph.  ri. 

m  of  the  Edda  of  Snorro.  Myth.  IS,  16.  are  occupied  by  an  iOuatratiTe  CBumeration  of 
Fairies,  and  the  **  Scalda**  has  catalogued  nearly  one  hundred  of  the  lanie  race, 
i  Uaod.  Myth.  it.  **  Komnann  Teapl.  Natar.  part  iii.  coos.  IS.  p.  119. 

G«Bt.  Septent,  lib.  iii.  c.  11.  p.  107. 
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lious  to  women  in  labour,  and  desirous  of  undertaking  all  the  duties  of  Ibecnfr;' 
in  short,  wherever  a  fairy  of  this  species  was  found,  whether  in  thr  phccli 
eottage,  or  the  mine,  it  was  always  distinguished  by  a  series  of  kindoroKMit 
lices. 

In  almost  every  respect  the  reverse  of  this  benevolent  race  were  the  **  $■!• 
alfar,*'  or  Swart  Elves,  who  were  neither  spirits  nor  mortals^  butofasirtRih 
diate  nature,  dwelling  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in  mountains,  caYei,or  fcmNi^ 
of  the  same  diminutive  size  as  the  bright  elves,  but  unplcasing  in  their  ipifei^ 
and  though  sometimes  fair  in  their  complexion,  often  dark  and  unhnekf  Ilq 
were  the  dispensers  of  misfortune,  and  consequently  their  attendancf  at  a  M 
became  the  harbinger  of  a  predominating  portion  of  evil;  mischief,  MtLtftt 
in  sport  or  anger,  seems  to  have  been  their  favourite  employment.  Thrf.  ■§ 
those  of  the  more  friendly  tribe,  visited  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  nudn^M 
the  circular  tracery  of  their  revels  was  distinguished  from  the  green  riiphlirf 
the  beneficent  kind  by  the  ground  being  burnt  and  blasted  wherever  their  M 
steps  had  been  impressed. 

Among  this  species  was  also  classed  the  "  Incubus,*'  by  the  SfM*ii'» 
termed  '*  Mara,  Meyar,"  or  the  *'  Mare;"  by  the  Saxons  •'  Air  or  **  A^yf  j^ 
the  Franconians  '•Drud,":j:  a  fairy  who  haunted  those  who  slept,  andofli^ 
them  by  sitting  on  their  chest.  This  elf  was  likewise  considered  as  ftfrta|i 
baneful  influence  at  noon-time  over  those  who  heedlessly  gave  themsehestft^ 
in  the  fields,  and  was  deemed  particularly  dangerous,  at  this  hour,  to  ^ivtMi 
women.  §  To  the  mischievous  power  of  these  Swart^^hes  was  also  a*friW.^ 
the  Gothic  nations,  the  loss  or  exchange  of  children,  who  were  borne  ama\  M 
the  parental  roof  previous  to  the  rites  of  baptism,  and  oftentimes  an  idlotirofk 
formed  bantling  was  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  stolen  infant.  *•  fn^wnl 
were  they  found,  indeed,  spiteful  and  malicious  in  all  their  agency  with  maaVii 
whether  in  a  playful  or  a  serious  mood;  frequently  injuring  or  destro%iBKt 
cattle,  riding  the  horses,  plaiting  their  manes  in  knots,  terrifying  and  M 
wandering  or  benighted  peasants  astray,  by  voices,  cries,  by  peals  of  laushla 
delusive  lights,  f  f 

With  all  these  evil  propensities,  however,  they  are  uniformly  represeirtrf 
our  Northern  ancestors  as  singularly  ingenious,  and  endo^tnl  with  cn*at  on 
nical  skill,  particularly  that  variety  of  the  *'  Suart-alfar"  terriK'd  **  B(*n:maDlp 
or  Mountain-dwarfs,  who  were  believed  to  inhabit  caves  and  niine«  and  I 
rows,:}:|:  and  to  be  frequently  and  audibly  employed  in  forging  swords  and  an 
of  such  excellent  temper  and  strength  as  to  be  proof  not  only  acainst  thei 
accidents  of  warfare,  but  against  all  the  arts  of  magic  and  incantation.jfj^ 

4Taft  was  denominated   ''Duerga  Smithi/*  or  *' Fairy-Smithery, aai 

sometimes  exercised  in  the  formation  of  enchanted  rings,  and  of  automata  wi 
by  the  proper  management  of  s<H:ret  springs  would  transport  their  condM 
through  the  air.f  f  f  JBy  the  Swedes  and  Germans,  also,  thesis  subterranean  d« 
vininculi  montani^  were  supposed  to  be  sometimes  busy  in  the  laborious  oer 
tion  of  excavating  the  rocks,  and  to  be  occasionally  useful  to  the  mim tk  ia 
tecting  latent  veins  of  ore ;  but  their  agency  was  more  generally  dt^med  iH-rM 
and  they  were  held  to  be  the  artificers  of  accident,  the  raiserii  of  e\haM 
and  the  exploders  of  the  fire-<iamp.:^^^    It  sliould  also  be  added,  that.  a«  tlv 


*  Kvimlor  di*  Miili(>rib.  Patid.  nocI.  23,  p.  394.    Peter  le  Ixrier,  Treatiie  of  Stranfe  Sighto  mU  A( 
lions,  chap.  ii.  p.  19.  AUi. 
"f  (.Vmimont  in  Volusn.  (Str.  xv.)  ex.  Biblinth.  Hitenii 
Ktjvler  de  Mulierib.   Fiitcd.  sect  db,   p.  497. 

Kry.ler.  .eel.  f»  p.  497.  ••  Wicr.  De  Pr»«tic.  Vwm.  L  i.  e   Hf 

't  Ol.  Mag.  De  Oeot.  S«ptent  Jib.  vi.  cap.  10,  and  Becker.  S|>rctr.»l.  p.  Ilhl. 
\%  Kirt:ber.  Miind.  Siibter.  lib   %iu  «ect.  4.  c.  4    p.  1:23.  mid  .\«rir(»la  de  Animaot.  Sub.  r  ff.  | 
M^\ereL  in  lienar    Has.  cap.  7.  •••   Vide  Yerfi  in  Herrar.  Saj;.  «nrr  l>iM-r«i^ 

TIT  '^ce,  iu  the  Minor  Volum'a,  the  lliidi-ntiiii  of  lijndia    a  siirrief  of  tochaoli^  %tvr^     Mf<i 
a  «ii. 

U^  OI.  Mayo,  de  Gent  Septmitr.  lib.  vi.  cap.  10. 
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\  of  baiT0W8  and  sepulchral  vaults,  they  were  considered  as  the 
idden  treasures,  which  they  protected  under  the  form  of  diminutive 
corrugated  faces ;  *  while  as  the  haunters  of  the  mine,  they  aflected 
le  workmen,  appearing  io  a  shirt  or  frock,  with  a  leathern  apron. 
I  two  species  of  the  fairy  tribe,  the  Bright  and  Swart  Elves,  a  larger 
lowledged  by  the  ancient  Germans,  under  the  appellations  of  Guteli 
tio  were  esteemed  not  only  harmless,  but  so  friendly  to  mankind, 
;hted  in  performing  the  domestic  oflices  of  the  household,  such  as 
lishes,  bringing  in  wood,  grooming  the  horses,  etc.  f ,  labouring 
night-time,  and  often  assuming  the  human  stature,  form,  and 

e  leading  features  of  the  Fairy  Mythology  of  the  Goths,  which  ap- 
been  introduced  into  Britain  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  and 
illy  become  a  part  of  the  popular  creed,  though  subsequently  mo- 
ifluence  of  Christianity,  by  the  intermixture  of  classical  associations, 
;  of  feudal  manners,  and  other  causes.  Accordingly,  we  find  Ger- 
y,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  detailing,  in  his  ''Otia  Imperialia,*' 
eculiar  superstitions  of  the  Scandinavian  system  as  common  to  this 
in  the  following  age,  Chaucer,  impressed  with  the  high  antiquity 
I,  refers  even  to  the  age  of  Arthur  as  the  period  of  their  full  do- 

**  In  old  Dayes  of  the  King  Artovr 

Of  which  that  Bretons  speken  gret  honour. 
All  was  this  Lond  fulfilled  of  Faerie, 
The  Elf-Qiiene  with  hire  jotie  company 
Daunsed  full  oft  in  many  a  greene  mede. 
This  was  the  old  opinion  as  1  rede. 
I  speke  of  many  hundred  yeres  agoe."  ^ 

eath  of  Chaucer,  indeed,  who  treated  these  beautiful  credulities  with 
n  of  ridicule,  the  fate  of  the  Gothic  System  of  Fairies  seems  to  have 
ably  different  in  two  opposite  quarters  of  our  island;  for,  while  in 
original  character  of  this  mythology,  and  especially  that  of  its 
*es,  was  closely  preserved,  it  received  in  England,  and  principally 
nedium  of  our  groat  dramatic  bard,  a  milder  aspect,  and  a  more 
portive  texture.  The  dissimilarity  thus  resulting  has  been  noticed 
int  tourist,  who  observes,  that  *Uhe  Scottish  Fairy  is  described  with 
ittributes  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  traces  of  a  belief  in  such  beings 
§a  remark  which  is  corroborated  by  Mr.  Scott,  who,  after  noticing 
(tention  of  the  ancient  character  of  the  Gothic  Fairy  in  North  Britain, 
luses  for  its  occurrence,  the  enmity  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy  to 
*' light  infantry  of  Satan,*'  and  the  aspect  of  the  country,  **as  we 
illy  attribute,*'  he  adds,  **a  less  malicious  disposition,  and  a  less 
Mirance,  to  the  fays  who  glide  by  moonlight  through  the  oaks  of 
n  to  those  who  haunt  the  solitary  heaths  and  lofty  mountains  of  the 
1  fact,  while  the  English,  through  Shakspeare,  seem  chiefly  to  have 
mproved  that  part  of  the  Gothic  Mythology  which  relates  to  the 
ignant  race  of  Fairies,  the  Scotch  have,  with  few  exceptions,  received 
that  wilder  and  more  gloomy  nortion  of  the  creed  which  develops 
td  disposition  of  the  Swart  or  Malignant  tribe.  A  short  detail,  there- 
two  systems,  as  they  appear  to  have  existed  in  the  sixteenth  and 
enturies,  if  compared  with  the  features  of  the  Scandinavian  Mytho- 


letimet  represented  as  coininc  the  monej  which  ihey  ronc^al  or  riiani,  *'jn  pecuoia 

loot  ipMimet.*'— Tbeophr.  Philos.  Sag.  lib.  i.  p.  691.  ed.  Oen.  1668. 

lib.  vti.  cap.  14 

d  Chalmers,  Eoglish  PoeU,  vol.  i.  p.  51.  col.  1. 

■marks  on  Local  Scenery  and  Manners  io  Seotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  06. 

f  the  Scottiah  Border. 


ab- 


/ 
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logy  which  we  have  just  enumerated,  will  exhaust  the  subject  of  oor  fuc^     "YVB^ii^ 
quiry,  placing  the  sources  of  our  popular  superstitions  on  these  topicaT»M^ol^.^lw 
poetical  embellishments  of  Shakspcaro,  in  a  perspicuous  point  of  view.  .  ^w^jf^Vi 

Of  the  Scottish  Ehes,  two  kinds  have  be«n  uniformly  handed  down  sb*;^ — '    *    '  ^ 
tion,  the  Fair  and  the  Swart,  but  both  are  alike  represented  as  prope  to<»s 
analogous  therefore  to  the  Illar  Norner,  or  Evil  Fairies  of  the 
They  were  also  often  termed  the  Good  Neighbours  or  People*  as  a  kind 
catory  compliment,  in  order  to  soften  and  appease  the  malignancy  of  L     .^^^ 
per.  *     In  a  rare  treatise  written  towards  the  close  of  the  seveoteentM  3  »«  ^^T* 
by  Mr.  Robert  Kirk,  minister  at  Aberfoill,  and  entitled,  *^  The  Nature  av.^^^^^  ,C. 
01  the  Subterranean,  and,  for  the  most  part.  Invisible  People,  heretofoir 
der  the  Name  of  Elves,  Faunes,  and  Fairies,  or  the  lyko,  etc.  etc./'  f 
rious  detail  is  given  of  the  Fairy  Superstitions  of  Scotland,  as  they  havi*^^ 
in  that  country,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  year  1690,  a  work  whicb  wemf 
safely  take  as  our  text  and  ^uide  in  delineating  the  character  of  the  Scoitkhfan, 
as  it  existed  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare. 

To  the  gloomy  and  unhallowed  nature  and  disposition  of  these  North  MA 
Elves,  Mr.  Kirk  bears  the  most  unqualified  testimony  : — 

**  These  Sllhs  or  Fairies,"  be  observes,  <*  they  call  Sleagh  Maith,  or  the  Good  htft^ 
would  seem,  to  prevent  the  dint  or  their  i7/  Alempts  (fur  the  Irish  use  to  bless  lU  tk«  to 
Harme  ol)*  and  are  said  to  be  of  a  middle  Nature  beluiit  Man  and  Angel,  as  were  Pm» 
thought  to  be  or  oi.l ; — they  are  said  to  have  no  diKemible  Religion,  Love,  or  Demotion  tviai 
God,  the  blessed  i\Iaker  of  all :  they  disappear  whenever  they  hear  his  Name  invorM. « W 
Name  of  Jesus,  nor  can  they  act  ought  at  that  Time  after  hearing  of  Uiat  aacred  Naac—^ai  \ 
say  their  continual  Sadncsse  is  because  of  their  pendulous  state,  at  uncertain  vhalilihrw  - 
RevoluUon  will  become  of  them,  when  ihey  are  locked  up  into  ane  uDchangeable  Cmiaia    - 
and  if  Ihey  have  any  frolic  FiUs  of  Mirth,  His  as  the  constraioed  grinning  of  a  Northol*  . 
rather  as   acted  on  a  stage,  and  moved  by  another,  ther  (than !)  cordiallj  coneftng  sf  tt»  ' 
selves."  % 

Of  their  dress  and  weapons  he  gives  us  the  following  account : — 

**  Their  Apparell  is  like  that  of  the  People  and  Countrey  under  which  ibey  live  t»  r 
they  seen  to  wear  Plaids  and  variegated  Garments  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  SuMfto 
therefore  in  Ireland.*'  S — *"'  Their  Weapons  are  roost  what  solid  earthly  Bodies,  nochint  of  Hi 
Imt  much  of  Slone,  like  to  yellow,  soft  Flint-spa,  shaped  like  a  bartMd  Arrow-head.  b«i  ta 
like  a  Dairt,  with  great  force.  These  Armes  (cut  by  Airt  and  Tools  it  Kerns  beyond  haHV 
have  somewhat  of  the  Nature  of  Thunderbolt  subtUty,  and  mortally  wounding  ihc  «iial  Pv* 
wiUiout  breaking  the  skin."  ** 

This  description  of  the  weapons,  garh,  disposition,  and  nature  of  the  G»rk* 
Highland,  or  Scoto-Irish  Fairies,  equally  applies  to  the  more  elegant  TMct  «W 
haunted  the  cheerful  and  cultivated  districts  of  Caledonia;  for  Mr.  Croiiiek«  fail- 
ing the  character  of  the  Scottish  Lowland  Fairies,  from  the  popular  briirfc' 
Nithsdale  and  Galloway,  tinges  it  with  the  same  fearful  attributes  and  '  ^ ' 
propensities. 


*  **  Perhapff  thii  ejiithct,'^  mjs  Mr  Scott.  **  is  onlv  one  eiample,  amoag  mmny,  of  the  eitivw«  c«> 
which  the  vulgar  in  Scotknd  um«  towardu  Npiritn  iif  a  dubioui,  or  even  a  detrrmiiicirllj  HiarhimMi  ^v* 
The  arch-fiend  himself  is  often  diotinKiiiMheil  by  the  voftened  title  «i€  the  **  goiMft-BHui.'*  TIm  ch^i  » 
applied,  muMt  Noiind  ntraii^c  to  a  miutherii  i>ar;  but.  ni  the  phraiiebean  tarifHit  inlrrpwiatini.  Mofws 
lo  Ihc  placeii  where  it  ii  iiMed,  «o,  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  the  ffood  man  oftmrA  a  piaew^  iica At  ihi  iiwr 
or  life-renter,^  in  opiN)i»ition  tu  the  laird,  or  proprieKH'.  lience,  the  devil  it  terved  tb«  yu^  ^  ' 
tenant,  of  the  infernal  rexions.  There  wa»  anciently  a  practice  in  8cota«h  villaKM,  of  nropilmu«  rtm  w 
femal  beinff,  by  lea^ini;  uneultivatiMl  a  erofi,  or  small  incliHure,  of  the  neiKhhuurinf  eroaad*.  «\»-^  "i^ 
called  the  Good-man' t  croft.  \\y  dftinic  ho,  it  wnn  their  iinavowed,  but  obtHtui  iolcntion.  to  a««n  iW  'h9 
of  iiatan  fr(>m  deNtroyint;  their  (MMseMsionh."— iVtM/re/«y  o/ZAe  SeoitUA  Bordfw 

t  Of  tbia  ciirioiK  work,  n  hundred  copies  of  vihirh  have  lately  l>een  reprinted,  ike  fnl  lii!e  n  unr 
**  An  Kiway  on  the  Nature,*"  etc. ;  and  the  second  **  Si>cn>t  Comnionweallh  ;  or,  A  TrcAtue  darkiVA:  >^ 
Chiefe  CuricMitie^  as  thtty  are  in  Oe  amons  diTeme  of  the  People  of  Scotbuid  to  thb  Dai  — %^'--- 
rilienftirlhe  nMiti  Part  peculiar  u>  that  Nation."  4to.  1691. 

t  KirkN  R<»<ia>.  p    I.  7,  H,  9   rei>riut  $  Ibid    p.  6.  ••  |M  r  " 
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«rere  small  of  stature,'*  he  relates,  "  eiqulsilely  sbaped  and  proportioned;  of  a  fair 
,  with  long  fleeces  of  yellow  hair  flowing  over  their  shoulders,  and  tuclied  above 
I  with  combs  of  gold.  A  mantle  of  green  doth,  inlaid  with  wild  flowers,  reached  to 
€; — green  pantaloons,  buttoned  with  bobs  of  silk,  and  sandals  of  silver,  formed  their 
B.  On  their  shoulders  hong  quivers  of  adder  slough,  stored  with  pernicious  arrows ; 
fashioned  from  the  rib  of  a  man,  buried  where  three  Lairds'  lands  meet,  tipped  with 
f  bent  for  warfare,  were  slung  by  their  sides.  Thus  accoutred  they  mounted  on 
Me  hoofs  would  not  print  the  new  plowed  laud,  nor  dash  the  dew  from  the  cup  of 
i.  They  visited  the  flocl(,  the  folds,  the  fields  of  coming  grain,  and  the  habitations 
and  woe  to  the  mortal  whose  firailty  threw  him  in  their  power! — A  fllgiit  of  arrows, 
h  deadly  plagues,  were  poured  into  his  folds;  and  nauseous  weeds  grew  up  in  his 
his  coming  harvest  was  blighted  with  pernicious  breath, — and  whatever  he  had  no 
spered.  These  fatal  shafls  were  formed  of  tlie  t>og  reed,  pointed  with  white  field 
dipped  in  the  dew  of  hemlock.  They  were  shot  into  cattle  with  such  magical 
hat  the  smallest  aperlure  could  not  be  discovered,  but  by  those  deeply  sldlled  in 
ire,  and  in  the  cure  of  elf-shooting.  Cordials  and  potent  charms  are  applied ;  the 
TOW  is  eilracted,  and  instant  recovery  ensues.  The  fairies  seem  to  have  l>een  much 
>  particular  places.     A  green  hill : — an  opening  In  a  wood ; — a  burn  just  freeing 

the  Uplands,  were  Itept  sacred  for  revelry  and  festival.  The  Ward-law,  an  ever 
in  Dalswinton  Barony,  was,  In  olden  days,  a  noted  Fairy  tryste.     Rut  the  Fairy 

converted  Into  a  pulpit,  in  the  times  of  persecution,  proscril>ed  the  revelry  of  un- 
feet.     Lamentations  of  no  earthly  voices  were  heard  for  years  around  this  l>eloved 

tter  part  of  this  quotation  alludes  to  a  very  prominent  part  of  Scottish 
erstition,  the  haunts  or  habitations  of  the  £lf-foIk,  and  their  court  or 
id,  a  species  of  fiction  which,  as  we  have  seen,  makes  a  striking  figure 
candinavian  mythology,  and  probably  furnished  Chaucer  with  his  ad- 
>(  **Sir  Thopas."f  The  local  appropriation  of  Fairies,  however,  though 
enough  in  England,  has  been  more  minutely  marked  and  described  in 
Green  hills,  mountain-lakes,  romantic  glens,  and  inaccessible  falls  of 
ere  more  peculiarly  their  favourite  haunts,  whilst  the  wilderness  or  forest 
deemed  the  regular  entrance  to  Elf-land  or  the  Court  of  Faery. 

s  be  many  Places,'*  Mys  Kirk,  '* called  Fairie-hills,  which  the  Mountain  People  think 
id  dangerous  to  peel  or  discover,  by  taking  earth  or  wood  from  tliem ; "  and,  speaking  in 
ice  of  tbeir  habitations,  he  adds,  they  **  are  called  large  and  fair,  and  (unless  at  some 
>ns)  unperceaveable  by  vulgar  eyes,  like  Rachland  and  other  Inchanted  Islands,  having 
continual  Lamps,  and  Fires,  often  seen  without  Fuel  to  sustain  them,"  confirming  the 
f  the  instance  of  a  female  neighbour  of  his,  who,  being  conveyed  to  Elf-land,  '*  found 
IkUl  of  Light,  without  any  Fountain  or  Lamp  from  whence  it  did  spring."  % 

and  pits,  on  the  tops  of  mountains,**  remarks  Dr.  Leyden,  were  "  regarded  with  a  de- 
[lerstilious  horror,  as  the  porches  or  entrances  of  the  subterraneous  habitations  of  the 
Mn  which  confused  murmurs,  the  cries  of  chiMren,  moaning  voices,  the  ringing  of  bells, 
nods  of  musical  instruments,  are  often  supposed  to  be  heard.     Round  these  hills,  the 

circles  are  believed  to  wind,  in  a  spiral  direction,  till  they  reach  the  descent  to  the 
em  ;  so  that,  if  the  unwary  traveller  be  benighted  on  the  charmed  ground,  he  is  ine- 
iducted,  by  an  invisible  power,  to  the  fearfbl  descent."  S 

I  similar  partiality  was  shown  by  these  fairy  people  to  the  site  of  secluded 
s,  is  recorded  in  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  where  the  minister 
ies,  after  describing  a  Linn  formed  by  the  water  of  the  Crichup,  as  inac- 
to  real  beings,  observes,  that  it  had  anciently  been  *'  considered  as  the 
n  of  imaginary  ones ;  and  at  the  entrance  into  it  there  was  a  curious  Cell 
called  the  Elfs  Kirk,  where,  according  to  the  superstition  of  the  times, 
inary  inhabitants  of  the  Linn  were  supposed  to  hold  their  meetings."  ** 
dependent  of  these  numerous  occasional  residences  of  the  fairy  tribe,  a 

m  of  Nithidalc  and  Galloway  Sodk,  8? o.  1810.  p.  396, 996, 397. 

ant.  Tales,  apud  Tyrwhitt,  ▼.  13736.  %  Ewaf ,  p  6, 1«,  la 

H  of  lofiukCf :  deMripiife  of  Teviotdale,"  Itt  edit.  13mo.  p.  161. 

»ho  Sinclair^i  SutisUcal  Account  of  Scotland,  f  ol.  lii*.  p.  346. 
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firm  belief  Id  the  exitteDce  of  t  fixed  court,  or  ElHand  peculiarly  ao 
M  the  centre  of  their  empire  and  the  abode  of  their  Queeo,  waa  ao 
Scotland,  daring  the  sixteenth  century,  as  to  ha?e  been  acted  upos  in  a  a 
justice.  A  woman  named  Alison  Pearson  having  been  conTieted,  ob  tka  I 
May,  1686,  of  holding  intercourse  with  and  visiting  the  QoeeD  of  EIHaili 
banting  and  repairing,"  says  the  indictment,  ''with  the  gade  neigUav 
Queene  of  ElOand,  thir  divers  years  by  past,  as  she  had  conleat ;  and  ihili 
friends  in  that  court,  which  were  of  her  own  blude,  who  had  gade  aeqpl 
of  the  Queepe  of  ElOand-^nd  that  she  was  seven  years  ill  handled  in  Iks 
of  Elfland,"*  and  for  this  notable  crime  was  the  poor  creature  burnt  to 

When  such  was  the  credulity  of  a  bench  of  judges,  we  need  not 
Fairy  Land  had  become  a  professed  article  of  the  poetical  creed,  and  that! 
in  ld60,  and  Montgomery  in  1584,  should  allude  to  it  aa  a  subject  of  al 
notoriety:  thus  the  former,  in  his  ''Complaynt  of  the  Papingo,*'  aaya 

**  BoC  ten  my  spreit  moa  teom  my  1)odye  §•, 
I  reoommMid  it  to  Uie  Queene  of  Fary, 
Etemally  into  ber  oonrt  to  tarry 
lo  wUderMM  amuigtlie  boltii  hair ;*'t 

and  the  latter,  in  his  ''Fly ting  against  Polwart,"  speaking  of  Hallow'cent  I 
that 

**  Theking  of  Pharieand  hit  eoort,  with  the  elf  qooea. 
With  many  elfish  incubus  was  ridand  that  ^'^"^  "* 


According  to  the  '*  Tale  of  the  Young  Tamlane/'  a  poem  in  its  ortgiai 
coeval  with  the  ''Complaynt  of  Scotland,"  and  on  the  authority  of  the  **Bi 
Thomas  the  Rhymer,  said  also  to  be  of  considerable  antiquity.  Elf-land  is 
sented  as  a  terrestrial  paradise,  the  opening  of  the  road  to  which  was  in  the 


,n 


«  Where  Uring  land  waa  left  behind ; 

it  is  described  as  a  "  bonify  road"  **  that  winds  about  the  iemie  brae,**  b 
roaring  of  the  sea  is  heard  in  the  descent,  and  at  length  the  traTeller  wades 
deep  through  rivers  of  blood, 

<*  For  a*  the  blude  that's  shed  on  earth. 

Rids  thro*  the  springs  o*  that  countrie  ; "  S 

yet,  when  arrived,  the  land  is  full  of  pleasantness,  a  garden  of  the  lo 
green,  self-illumined,  and  whose  halls  have  roofs  of  beaten  gold,  and  li 
purest  chrystal.** 

No  spell,  however,  could  bind  the  Fairies  themselves  to  their  own  doma 
eternal  restlessness  seems  to  have  been  their  doom ; 

"They  remove/'  says  Kirk,  in  a  passage  singularly  curtous,  "to  other  IxMiiiiigt  rt 
ginning  of  each  Quarter  of  the  Year,  so  traversing  till  Doomsday,  (being  imputeai 
of?)  sUying  in  one  Place,  and  findiug  some  Ease  by  so  purning  (Journeying)  and 
biutions.     Their  cbamoelion-lylie  Bodies  swim  in  Uie  Air  near  the  Earth  witk  Bag 
and  at  such  revolution  of  Time,  Subs,  or  Men  op  ths  Scixind  Sioht,  (FoBinnlct 
so  qualified)  hare  very  terrifying  Encounters  with  them,  even  on  High  IVnyt ; 
waliy  shune  to  travell  abroad  at  these  four  Seasons  of  the  Year,  and  thereby  have 
tome  to  this  day  among  the  Scottish -Irish  to  keep  Church  duely  evry  first  Sunday  oT  I 
lo  sene  or  hallow  tbemielres,  their  Corns  and  Caltell,  from  Uie  SboU  and  Sleallli  of 
deHng  Tribes ;  and  many  of  these  superstitious  People  will  not  be  seen  in  Cbarch 
niit  Quarter  begin,  as  if  no  Doty  were  to  be  learned  or  done  by  them,  but  all  ihe  aat'sT  \ 
and  Sermons  were  to  save  them  firom  these  Arrows  that  fly  in  the  darlc."  ft 

•  W'iwtre Iw  of  the  Scottuh  Border.  +  LindMy '■  Woiks,  IW,  w. 

t  Wat^Mi'-iCollectioa of SooU  Poemf ,  1709,  part iii.  p.  IS.  '^ 

ft  Kifk'i  E«iy  on  PairS^  p.  t,  3. 
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)  these  quarterly  migrations,  an  annual  procession  of  the  Fairy  Court  was 
1  to  take  place  on  Hallowe'en,  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  a  former  part 
rork,  when  describing  the  superstitions  peculiar  to  certain  periods  of  the 
K  similar  ceremony,  though  not  upon  so  large  a  scale,  was  also  believed, 
he  peasantry  of  Nithsdale,  to  occur  at  Roodsmass ;  *  but  the  most  com- 
learance  of  the  Fairy  in  Scotland,  as  elsewhere,  was  conceived  to  be  by 
;ht,  dancing  in  a  circle,  and  leaving  behind  either  a  scorched,  or  a  deep 
inglet ;  nor  was  the  period  of  noon--day  scarcely  deemed  less  dangerous 
;  noon  of  night ;  for,  during  both,  the  Fairies  were  imagined  to  exert  a 
power ;  in  sleep,  producing  the  oppression  termed  the  Nightmare,f  and, 
mid-day,  weaving  their  pernicious  spells,  and  subjecting  to  their  power 
were  tempted  to  repose  on  the  rock,  bank,  hillock,  or  near  the  tree  which 
iquented. 

•ns  thus  unfortunately  situated,  who  had  ventured  within  the  fairy-circle 
inset,  who  had  slept  at  noon  upon  a  fairy-hill,  or  who,  in  an  evil  hour, 
n  devoted  to  the  infernal  powers,  by  the  curses  of  a  parent,  were  liable 
>rne  away  to  Elf-land  for  a  period  of  seven  years: — 

"*  Woe  to  the  upland  swain,  who,  wandering  far, 
The  circle  treads,  beneath  the  evening  star  1 
His  Teet  the  witch-grass  green  impels  to  run, 
Full  on  the  dark  descent,  he  strives  to  shun  ; 
Till,  on  the  giddy  brink,  o^erpower'd  by  charms, 
The  Fairies  clasp  him,  in  unhallow'd  arms, 
DoomM,  with  the  crew  or  restless  Toot,  to  stray 
The  earth  by  night,  the  nether  realms  by  day ; 
1'ill  seven  long  years  their  dangerous  circuit  rotf. 
And  call  the  wretch  to  view  this  upper  sun."  t 

nant  and  child-bed  women  were  considered,  as  in  Germany,  peculiarly  in 
of  being  stolen  by  the  Fairies  at  noon-day,  and  various  preventive  charms 
dopted  against  this  abstraction.  **  The  Tramontains  to  this  day,**  says 
(peaking  of  **  Women  yet  ali\e,  who  tell  they  were  taken  away  when  in 
)ed  to  nurse  Fairie  Children,"  **put  bread,  the  Bible,  or  a  piece  of  Iron, 
m>n*s  Bed  when  travelling,  to  save  them  from  being  thus  stolen/*  § 
le  capture  and  subjection  of  those  who  had  been  devoted  by  execration, 
instances  are  related  both  by  Scotch  and  English  writers  ;**  but  the  most 
I  mode  of  abstraction  practised  by  the  Elvish  race,  was  that  of  stealing  or 

■•rkmblc  iimtance  of  tho  continuance  of  this  Riipcrvtition,  even  in  the  prcucnt  day,  is  recorded  by 
lek.  to  whom  an  old  woman  of  Nillisdalo  gave  the  following  detail,  **  with  the  artjrless  siorpUcity 
eiief'*  **  r  the  night  afore  KofNlsma'iN,*^  >»aid  nhe,  **  1  had  tr>Nted  wi'  af  neeber  lam,  a  Sooti  mile 
f,  to  talkanent  biijrtug  brawn  V  the  fair :  we  had  naesutten  lang  aneath  the  l>aw-bu{w,  till  we  heard 
laui[h  of  owk  riding,  wi*  the  jingling;  o^  bridles,  an*  the  clanking  o'  hoofn.    We  banged  up,  thinking 

lyde  owre  us ; — we  kcnt  nac  but  it  was  drunken  fowk  riding  to  the  fair,  i*  the  lore  night.  We 
r«>un',  an'  !»uue  s:iw  it  \sbs  the  Fairie fowk*s  Rade.  We  covered  down  till  thejr  passed  by.  A  leam 
«s  daiu-ing  owre  them,  mair  bomiie  than  moou-shine :  they  were  a  win*,  wte  fowk,  wi*  green  scarfs 
wt  that  rade  foremost,  an*  that  aue  wam  a  gude  deal  larger  than  the  lave,  wi'  bonnie  lang  hair  buo* 
'•  strap,  whilk  KleutiHl  l)ke  Mtan.  They  rade  on  braw  wee  whyte  naigs,  wi^  unco  \tkn%  swooping 
Banes  nnn;;  wi*  ^hustles  that  the  win'  played  on.  Thin  an'  their  toufi^ue  whan  they  aan|{,  was  like 
of  a  far  ana  P'^ilm.  Marion  an'  me  was  in  a  brade  ka  fiel'  whare  t!iey  cam  bv  us,  a  hi{;h  hedge  of 
keep  it  them  frae  gaun  through  Johuie  Corrie'^i  corn ; — but  they  lap  a'  owre't  like  sparrows,  and 
■to  a  ^reene  kiiowe  bevout  it.  We  cade  i'  the  mornint;  to  IrM)k  at  the  treilded  corn,  but  the  Sent  a 
k  wan  there,  nor  a  blade  broken.*^ — Kemninsof  Nithsdale  and  Galloway  Son];,  p.  896,  399. 
tllmHtreUy  of  the  ScottiHii  l{(»rder,  and  Tyrwhitl's  Note  on  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  6467. 
Irn'siScenes  of  Infancy,  p.  24.  $  Kirk'M  Kn^ny  on  Fuiriei,  ■>.  5,  6. 

■sCerta^^e  (*f  Tilhurv  Xv\U  w*^  thnt  one  Peter  de  Cabinam  rcsidin;;  in  a  city  ot  CataloDia,  being 
r  his  dauffhur,  wished  in  hin  pn^sioii,  that  the  devil  might  take  her,  when  nhe  wai  instantly  borne 
About  Hi-viMi  >ear!«afterwanN.  uii  inliabitant  uf  the  Mkmc  city,  paosini^  by  the  mountain  (adjacent 
t  a  man  who  coinj'Iaintd  bitter!)  of  tlie  burthen  he  wan  constantly  force«l  ti>  bear.  Upon  enquiring 
>of  liisoomplaiiiiiit;.  as  he  did  not  soem  to  carry  any  load,  the  man  related,  thnt  be  had  been  au- 
>vole<t  t-»  the  Hpintt  by  an  cxei'mliou,  und  timt  tliey  now  employtil  him  constantly  ai  a  vehicle  of 

A»  a  proof  of  his  assertion,  he  nddeil,  that  ^  the  daughter  of  bis  fellow  citiien  was  detained  by  the 
nC  that  they  wi-re  willm;;  to  restore  her,  if  htr  father  would  come  and  demand  her  on  the  mountain. 
Cabinam,  on  b<>in;;  iufornu'tl  of  this  ascended  the  mountain  to  a  lake  (on  its  summit),  and,  in  the 
ifliid,  demandeil  his  daughter;  when  a  tall,  thin,  withered  figure,  with  wandering  ejea,  and  almovt 
iiadentanding,  was  watted  to  him  iu  a  blast  of  wiad^^^eott't  Miattfebj. 
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exchanging  children,  and  so  commonly  was  this  species  of  theft  apprehended  io 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  that  it  was  customary  to  watch  children  until  fli^ 
christening  was  over,  *  under  the  idea,  that  the  power  of  the  Fairies,  owing  to 
the  original  corruption  of  human  nature,  was  chiefly  to  he  dreaded  in  the  iatep 
val  between  birth  and  baptism.  The  Beings  substituted  for  the  healthy  oApriig 
of  man  were  apparently  idiots,  monstrous  and  decrepid  in  their  form,  anddefedife 
in  speech ;  and  when  the  Fairies  failed  to  purloin  or  exchange  the  infant,  in  cot- 
sequence  of  the  vigilance  of  its  parents,  it  was  usually  found  breath-4>la8ted,  ^iheir 
unearthly  breath  making  it  wither  away  in  every  limb  and  lineament,  like  a 
blighted  ear  of  corn,  saving  the  countenance,  which  unchangeably  retains  tM 
sacred  stamp  of  divinity/'  f 

The  cause  assigned  for  this  evil  propensity  on  the  part  of  the  Fairies,  was  tk 
dreadful  obligation  they  were  under,  of  sacrificing  the  tenth  individual  to  the  Derfl 
every,  or  every  seventh  year;  'Uhe  teind  of  them,"  says  the  indictment  of 
Alison  Pearson,  are  tane  to  hell  everie  year,"  -^  while  the  hero  of  the  Ballad  ea- 
titled  The  Young  Tamlane,  exclaims : — 

**  And  pleasant  is  the  Fairy  land ; 
fiat,  an  eiry  tale  to  tell  I 
Ay,  at  the  end  o*  seven  years, 
VV^e  pay  the  teind  to  helL" 

For  the  recovery  of  the  unfortunate  substitutes  thus  selected  for  the  paymeatif 
their  infernal  tribute,  various  charms  and  contrivances  were  adopted,  of  wkidl 
one  of  the  most  effectual,  though  the  most  horrible,  was  the  assignment  to  M 
flames  of  the  supposed  changeling,  which  it  was  firmly  believed  would,  in  coa' 
sequence  of  this  treatment,  disappeat,  and  the  real  child  return  to  the  lap  of  ii 
mother. 

**  A  beautiful  child,  of  Caerlaveroc,  in  Nilhsdale,"  relates  Mr.  Cromek  from  traditioQ,  "m 
the  second  day  of  its  birth,  and  before  Its  baptism,  was  changed,  none  knew  how,  for  an  aatiiil^ 
ed  elf  of  hideous  aspect.  It  liept  the  family  awalie  with  its  nightly  yells ;  biting  the  BoCkifl 
breasts,  and  would  neither  be  cradled  or  nursed.  The  mother,  obliged  to  be  from  home,  left  B  h 
charge  to  the  servant  girl.  The  poor  lass  was  sitting  bemoaning  herself,-^'  Wer'l  nae  for  thy  ^n- 
ing  face  I  would  Icnock  the  big,  winnow  the  corn,  and  grun  the  meal !' — '  Lowse  the 
quoth  the  £lf,  'and  tent  the  neighbours,  an'  111  work  yerewark.*  Up  started  the  df,  the 
arose,  the  corn  was  chaffed,  the  outlyers  were  foddered,  the  hand  mill  moved  aroand,  as  by  I 
and  the  knocking  mell  did  its  work  with  amazing  rapidity.  The  lass,  and  her  elfio 
and  diverted  themselves,  till,  on  the  mistress's  approach.  It  was  restored  to  the  cradle, 
to  yell  anew.  The  girl  took  the  first  opportunity  of  slyly  telling  her  mistress  ibe 
« What  '11  we  do  wi'  the  wes  diet  ?'  said  she.  *  I'll  wirk  it  a  pirn,'  replied  the  lasf.  At  Hi 
middle  hour  of  night  the  chimney-top  was  covered  up,  and  every  inlet  barred  and  doted.  Th 
embers  were  blown  up  until  glowing  hot,  and  the  maid,  undressing  the  elf,  toased  it  oathiMi 
It  uttered  the  wildest  and  most  piercing  yells,  and,  in  a  moment,  the  Fairies  were  beard  BOMlii 
at  every  wonted  avenue,  and  rattling  at  the  window  boards,  at  the  chimney  head,  and  at  thedMT. 
*  in  the  name  o'God  bring  back  the  bairn,'  cried  the  lass.  The  window  flew  up ;  the  earthly  cMi 
was  laid  unharmed  on  the  mother's  lap,  while  its  grisly  substitute  flew  up  the  chimney  wtt  • 
loud  laugh."  S 

Another  efficacious  mode  of  repossessing  either  children  or  adults  who  hi' 
been  borne  away  by  the  Fairies,  depended  upon  watching  their  great  annual  pit* 
cession  or  rade  on  Hallowe'en,  within  a  year  and  a  day  of  the  supposed  aMiifr* 
tion,  and  there  seizing  by  force  the  hapless  victim  of  their  charms.  This  enteqifiii^ 
however,  which  forms  the  chief  incident  in  the  ''  Tale  of  the  Young  Tamlaaa^* 
and  has  been  already  mentioned,  required  much  courage  and  resolution  for  ii 
successful  performance,  as  the  adventurer,  regardless  of  all  the  terrors  of  the  sem^ 
and  of  all  the  appalling  shapes  which  the  lost  person  was  compelled  to  assmoe, 


*  See  Pennant*!  Tour  in  Scotland,  8to,  1769. 

j*  Cromek  on  Nithtdale  and  Galbway  Song,  p.  307. 

(  Renainsof  NithMlaleand  Galloway  Song,  p.  3UB,  309. 
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ad  to  bold  him  fast,  under  every  transformation,  and  until  the  resources  of 
liry  magic  were  exhausted.    Thus  Tamlane  exclaims  : 


Th^H  torn  me  in  your  arms,  Janet, 

An  adder  and  a  snake ; 
But  had  hm  fast,  let  me  not  pass, 
ye  wad  be  my  maUi. 


And  next  theyll  shape  me  in  your  arms, 

A  tbad,  but  and  an  eel ; 
But  bad  me  fast,  nor  let  me  gang. 

As  you  do  lore  me  wed. 

Tbey*U  sbape  me  in  your  arms,  Janet, 

A  doTe,  but  and  a  swan ; 
And  last  theyUl  shape  me  in  your  arms, 

A  mother-naked  man: 
Cast  your  green  manUe  o? er 

m  be  myself  again.**— f 


They*U  torn  me  in  your  arms,  Janet, 

An  adder  and  an  ask ; 
Theyll  turn  me  in  your  arms,  Janet, 

A  bale  *  that  boms  Aist. 

Theyll  turn  me  in  your  arms,  Janet, 

A  red  hot  gad  o*  iron ; 
But  had  me  fast,  let  me  not  pass, 

For  1*11  do  you  no  harm.^ 

That  part  of  the  Scottish  fairy  system  which  relates  exclusively  to  the  abstrac- 
'oo  of  children,  has  been  beautifully  applied  by  Mr.  Erskine,  in  one  of  his  sup- 
lemental  stanzas  to  Collins's  **Ode  on  the  Popular  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands 
f  Scotland,"  p.  106. 

Like  the  Dwergar  or  Swart-Elves  of  Scandinavia,  the  Scottish  Fairies  were  also 
adowed  with  great  mechanical  powers ;  were  often  mischievously,  though  some- 
■es  beneficially,  active  in  mines,  and  were  believed  to  be  the  guardians  of  hidden 
wmre.  ''  The  Swart  Fairy  of  the  Mine,*'  says  the  Scotch  Encyclopedia,  '*  has 
■rce  vet  quitted  our  subterraneous  works,"i  and  Kirk  speaks  of  '*  Treasure  hid 
\  m  Hill  called  Sith^bhruaich,  or  Fayrie-hill.  §  It  is  amusing,  indeed,  to  read 
10  minute  account  which  this  worthy  minister  gives  of  the  habits  and  occupations 
^  his  Siths  or  Fairies  :  thus,  with  regard  to  their  speech,  food,  and  work,  he  in- 
mu  us  that  '*  they  speak  by  way  of  whistling,  clear,  not  rough" — ^*  some  are 
i  by  only  sucking  into  some  fine  spirituous  Liquors,  that  peirce  lyke  pure  Air 
id  Oyl :  others  feid  mote  gross  on  the  Foysdn  or  Substance  of  Corns  and  Liquors, 
*  Com  itaelfe  that  grows  on  the  Surface  of  the  j^rth,  which  those  Fairies  steall 
wmjf  partly  invisible,  partly  preying  on  the  Grdin,  Us  do  Crowes  and  Mice  : — 
Mir  Food  being  exactly  clean,  and  served  op  by  pleasant  children,  lyke  inchanted 
ippeU."  ''  They  are  sometimes  heard  to  bake  Bread,  strike  Hammers,  and  to 
»  tnch  lyke  Services  within  the  litle  Hillocks  they  most  haunt. — Ther  Women 
m  Mid  to  Spine  very  fine,  to  Dv,  to  Tossue  and  Embroyder :  but  whither  it  be 
I  ■uumall  Operation  of  substantiall  refined  Stufls,  with  Upt  and  solid  Instruments, 
r  ODly  curious  Cobwebs,  impalpable  Rainbows,  and  a  phantastic  Imitation  of 
m  actions  of  more  terrestricall  Mortalls,  since  it  transcended  all  the  Senses  of 
m  Seere  to  discern  whither,  I  leave  to  conjectiire  as  I  ftmnd  it.'*** 

It  appears,  also,  from  the  same  author,  that  the  operations  of  the  Fairies  were 
MMidered  as  predictive  of  future  events,  and  that  those  who  were  gifted  with  the 
rfYiiege  of  beholding  the  process,  formed  their  inferences  accordingly.  Of  this 
e  gires  us  the  following  singularly  terrific  instance : — 


*^TIms  a  Man  oT  the  Second  Sight,  perceaving  the  OperatioDS  of  these  forecatllng  iDvlsible 
Boog  OS,  (indulged  thorow  a  stupendioos  Providence  to  give  Warnings  of  some  remarli- 
Sveou,  eiUier  in  the  Air,  Earth,  or  Waten)  told  he  saw  a  Winditig-lhroud  creeping  oo  a 
_  healthfhl  Pertons  Legs  till  it  come  to  the  Knee,  and  aderwards  it  come  up  to  the  Midle, 
le  the  Shoulders,  and  at  last  over  the  Head,  which  was  visible  to  no  other  Penone.     And 
baarrlag  the  spaces  of  Time  betwiit  the  severall  Stages,  he  easily  guess'd  how  long  the  Man 
to  live  who  wore  the  Sbroud ;  for  when  it  approached  his  Head,  he  told  that  such  a  Person 
m  ripe  for  the  Orave.'*  ft 

Among  the  Scottish  Fairies  we  must  not  forget  to  enumerate  the  Wee  Brown 


r 
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Man  of  the  Muirs,  **  a  fairy,"  says  Dr.  Leyden,  **  of  the  most  malisniaBt  ordir, 
the  genuine  duergar,**  *  wlio  dwelt  beneath  the  heather  bell,  and  whose  fiToiific 
amusement  it  was  to  extract  the  brains  from  the  skulls  of  those  who  slept  vitkii 
the  verge  of  his  power,  f 

It  is  evident  from  the  account  now  given  of  the  Scottish  Fairies,  that  tbey  a^ 
similate,  in  a  very  striking  degree,  in  manners,  disposition,  and  origin,  with  Ik 
Duergar  or  Swart  tribe  of  the  Scandick  Elves ;  but  that  a  peculiarly  wild,ai 
even  terrific  malignancy  forms  and  distinguishes  their  character  and  acearr, 
ascribablo,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  intermixture  of  a  severe  Christian  theoleff, 
which  attributes  to  these  poetical  little  beings  a  species  of  demoniacal  natoff.  tl 
is  also  not  less  remarkable,  that  the  only  friendly  and  benignant  Elf  in  the  Uirj 
annals  of  ^'orth  Britain,  though  founded,  in  some  respects,  on  the  domestic  Cnrt 
of  Germany,  and  still  more  nearly  assimilated  to  the  Portunus,  and  the  spirt 
Grant  of  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  possesses  some  features  altogether  peculiar  U*  tk 
country  of  its  birth.  Kirk,  among  his  ^*  fyve  Curiosities  in  Scotland,  not  dntI 
observed  elsewhere,*':|:  reckons,  in  the  first  place,  '*  the  Brounies,  who  in  r-ne 
Families  are  Drudges,  clean  the  Houses  and  Dishes  a  Her  all  go  to  Bed,  taLog 
with  him  bis  Portion  of  Food,  and  removing  before  Day-break.**  § 

Of  this  singular  race  there  appears  to  have  been  two  kinds,  a  diminuti^f  tti 
a  gigantic  species.  King  James,  in  his  Daemonology,  published  in  1597.  telL«Hi 
that  *'  the  spirit  called  Brownie,  appeared  like  a  rough  man,  and  haunted  di^ai 
houses  withont  doing  any  evill,  but  doing  as  it  were  necessarie  turnes  up  nl 
downe  the  house ;  yet  some  were  so  bHnded  as  to  beleeve  that  their  house  maid 
the  sonsier,  as  they  called  it,  that  such  spirits  resorted  there  ;****  and  Martia, 
speaking  of  the  Isles  of  Shetland,  remarks,  that  **a  spirit,  by  the  country  peoffc 
called  Browny,  was  frequently  seen  in  all  the  most  considerable  Families  in  tliOi 
Isles  and  North  of  Scotland,  in  the  shape  of  a  tall  Man.**-}--}-  To  this  de^criptMt 
of  Brownie,  Milton  seems  to  have  been  indebted  for  his  *'  drudging  Gobhn  :"— 


**  the  labbar-fiend, 


*  Who'  stretcA'd  out  all  the  Chimney's  lengthy 
Basks  at  the  fire  bis  hairy  strength.^ 

But  the  most  common  tradition  with  regard  to  the  Brownie  is,  that,  in  poiotf^ 
size,  he  was  similar  to  the  Fairy,  though  in  his  habits,  temp<*r,  and  ef]uipiiKflt. 
widely  diflerent.  He  possessed  neither  the  weapons  nor  the  hostile  inclioatirtK 
of  his  brother  Elves  ;  he  despised  their  gay  attire,  but  was  notorious  for  an  jtta<i- 
men!  to  dainty  food,  lH»inj;  the  guardian  of  the  Dairy,  the  avowt^l  protector  '■(  Ifcf 
Bee,  and  a  constant  sharer  in  the  product  of  its  iudustry.  He  loved  tolurla 
hollow  trees  during  the  day,  or  in  the  recesses  of  some  old  mansion,  to  thefaiuh 
of  which  he  would  attach  himself  for  centuries,  and  perform,  for  the  mmak 
during  the  night,  the  most  laborious  oflices. 

The  most  ample  and  interesting  account  of  this  kind-hearted  elf  has  been  ci^^ 

*  See  Scott's  Minstrelsy 

t  "  Brr.vrn  dwarf,  that  o'er  the  nmir-land  strays, 
Thy  name  to  Keeldnr  tell.** 
"   The  Brown  Man  of  the  Muirt.  who  f  Iwys 

lUaeath  the  heather  bfll."— 5ro/r«  Minstrttsy. 

Waisinehain,  mts  Dr.  I  rvdi^,  mentions  a  story  of  an  unfortunate  youth,  whose  brmioa  were  r 
from  his  ukull.  during  his  yleep,  by  this  malicious  being.     P.  356. 
+  Es«>a3r  on  Fairii><i,  n.  37. 


TanqiM<(hinc  their  own  N|> , ^  

l»owerji,  and  unable  to  ct^mmand  it :  ftir  wee  ha*e  seen  some  pof>r  Beggars  of  them,  chait&ring'tWr  T«s> 
'tr  Ci.ld,  that  how  won  tliej  »aw  the  Fire,  ami  heard  the  Iiari>,  leant  throw  the  IIoum:  like  tJfliSi*^ 
»\iitrs.''     1*  :I7,  38. 

•  •  The  Worker  of  Kinff  Janes,  folio,  1616,  p.  127. 

i  t  I'fM  ripiion  of  the  NVcttcm  UkndftuC  Scttilaud,  ^.  334. 
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to  US,  from  tradition,  by  Mr.  Croinek,  who  dcscribos  the  Scotch  Brownie  as 
'*  small  of  stature,  covered  with  short  curly  hair,  with  brown  matted  locks,  and 
•  brown  mantle  which  reached  to  the  knee,  with  a  hood  of  the  same  colour.** 
After  having  finished  his  nightly  work,  which  was  usually  done  by  the  crowing 
of  the  Grst  cock,  he  would  then,  relates  Mr.  Cromck, 

**G>ine  into  Ihe  farm-hall,  and  stretch  itself  out  by  the  chimney,  sweaty,  dusty,  and  fatigued. 
It  would  take  up  the  pluff,  (a  piece  of  bored  bour-tree  for  blowing  up  the  Gre]  and,  stirring  uul 
Ike  red  embers,  turn  itself  till  it  was  rested  and  dried.  A  choice  bowl  of  sweet  cream,  with  combs 
if  booey,  was  set  in  an  accessible  place  :  this  was  given  as  its  hire  ;  and  it  was  willing  to  be 
Mbed,  though  none  durst  avow  the  intention  of  the  gift.  When  offered  meat  or  drink,  the 
Brownie  Instantly  departed,  bewailing  and  lamenting  itself,  as  if  unwilling  to  leave  a  place  so  long 
lU  babiiation,  from  which  nothing  but  Ihe  superior  power  of  fate  could  sever  it.  A  thrifty  good 
wife,  having  made  a  web  of  linsey-woolsey,  sewed  a  well-lined  mantle,  and  a  comfortable  hood, 
ftir  her  truMy  Crownie.  She  laid  it  down  in  one  of  his  favourite  haunts,  and  cried  to  him  to  array 
Mmself.  Being  commissioned  by  the  gods  to  relieve  mankind  under  the  drudgery  of  original  sin, 
be  was  forbidden  to  accept  of  wages  or  bribes.  He  ini tantly  departed,  bemoaning  himself  in  a  rhyme, 
wMch  tradition  has  faithfully  preserved ; — 

**  A  new  mantle,  and  a  new  hood!  — 
Poor  Brownie !  yeUI  ne'er  do  mair  gude  1  ** 

**  The  prosperity  of  the  family  seemed  to  depend  on  them,  and  was  at  their  disposal. — A  place, 
Liethin  Hall,  in  Dumfriesshire,  was  the  hereditary  dwellinj^  of  a  noted  Brownie.  HeMiad 
there,  as  he  once  communicated.  In  conOdence,  to  an  old  woman,  for  three  hundred  years. 
Bm  appeared  only  once  to  every  new  master,  and,  indeed,  seldom  showed  more  than  his  hand  to 
one.  On  the  decease  of  a  l>eloved  master,  he  was  heard  to  make  moan,  and  would  not  par- 
of  hit  wonted  delicacies  for  many  days.  The  heir  of  the  land  arrived  from  foreign  parts,  and 
pouession  of  his  father's  inheritance.  The  faithful  Brownie  showed  himself,  and  proffered 
(e.  The  spruce  Laird  was  offended  to  see  such  a  famine- faced,  wrinkled  domestic,  and 
•idered  him  meal  and  deink,  with  a  new  suit  of  clean  livery.  The  Brownie  departed,  repeating 
aloud  and  frequently  these  ruin-boding  lines : — 

**  Ca,  cuttie,  ca!  •     '^-'^X 

A*  the  hick  o'  Liethin  Ha'  I  .       . .%  ^ 

Gangs  wi'  me  to  Bodsbeck  Ha.*'*  \      '.■..:  yV 

*'  Liethin  Ha'  was,  in  a  few  years,  in  ruins,  and  '  bonnie  Bodsbeck'  floinrisbed  under  theluck- 
krlDglng  patronage  of  the  Brownie. — 

**  One  of  them,  in  the  olden  times,  lived  with  IMaiwell,  Laird  of  Dalswinton,  doinir  ten  men's 
work,  and  keeping  the  servants  awake  at  nights  with  the  noby  diiling  of  in  cilin  flail.  The  Laird's 
daogliler,  says  tradition,  was  the  comeliest  dame  In  all  the  holms  orNilhsdale.  To  her  the  Brow- 
was  much  attached  :  he  assisted  her  in  love  Intrigue,  conveying  her  from  her  high-tower  cham- 
to  the  trysting-thnrn  in  the  woods  and  back  again,  with  such  light-heeled  celerity,  thai  neither 
Wrd,  dog,  nor  servant  awoke. 

**  He  undressed  her  for  the  matrimonial  bed,  and  served  her  so  handmaiden-like,  that  her 
fsuMle  attendant  had  nothing  to  do,  not  daring  even  to  flngcr  her  mistress's  apparel,  lest  she  should 
pit>%oke  the  Brownie's  resentment.  When  the  pangs  of  the  mother  seized  his  beloved  lady,  a 
aervanl  was  ordered  to  fetch  the  '  cannie  wife,'  who  lived  across  the  Nilh.  The  night  was  dark 
•0  a  December  night  couhi  be ;  and  the  wind  was  heavy  among  the  groves  of  oak.  The  Brownie, 
••raged  at  the  loitering  serving-man,  wrapped  himself  in  bis  lady's  fur-cloak;  and,  though  the 
Piilh  was  foaming  high-flood,  his  steed,  impelled  by  supernatural  spur  and  whip,  passed  it  like  an 
arrow.  Mounting  the  dame  behind  him,  he  took  the  deep  water  back  again,  to  the  amaiemenl  of 
llie  worthy  woman,  who  beheld  the  red  waves  tumbling  around  her,  yet  the  steed's  foot-locks  were 
dry,  *Ride  nae  by  the  auld  pool,'  quo'  she,  *  lest  we  should  meet  wi'  Brownie.' — He  replied, 
•  Fear  nae,  dame,  ye've  met  a'  the  Brownies  ye  will  meet. — IMacing  her  down  at  the  hail  gate,  he 
luttened  to  the  stable,  where  the  servant-lad  was  just  pulling  on  his  boots ;  he  unbuckled  the 
bridle  from  his  steed,  and  gave  him  a  most  afflirtin^  drubbing. — 

**  The  Brownie,  though  of  a  docile  disposition,  was  not  without  its  pranks  and  merriment  The 
Abbey-lands,  in  the  parish  of  New  Abtiey,  were  the  residence  of  a  very  sportive  one.  He  loved 
lobe,  betimes,  somewhat  mischievous. — Two  lasses,  having  made  a  fine  bowlful  of  buttered  brose, 
had  taken  il  into  the  byre  to  sup,  while  it  was  yet  dark.  In  the  haste  of  concealment,  they  had 
brought  bat  one  spoon  ;  so  they  placed  the  bowl  between  them,  and  took  a  spoonful  by  f  oms.  *  1 
bae  gol  but  three  sups',  cried  the  one,  *  an  it's  a'  done  !'*    '  It's  a'  done,  indeed,'  cried  the  other. 
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'  Ha,  ha !'  laughed  a  third  voice,  '  Brownie  has  ^tten  the  maist  oH.*    He  had  jodirionili  plact4 
himself  between  them,  and  got  the  spoon  twice  for  iheir  once/'  * 

The  character  and  leading  features  of  this  benevolent  Fairy,  have  beeo 
concentrated  in  the  following  beautiful  stanza  by  Mr.  Erskine,  who,  in  sopplyiag 
the  omissions  of  Collins,  thus  supposes  himself  addressing  the  friend  of  that 
exquisite  poet: — 

*^.  ~  See !  recalled  by  thy  resistless  lay, 

Once  more  the  Brownie  shews  his  honest  foce 
I^ail,  from  thy  wanderings  long,  my  much  loT'd  sprite, 

Thou  friend,  thoa  lover  of  the  lowly,  hail ! 
T^ll  in  what  r^ms  thou  sport'st  thy  merry  night, 

Trail'st  thy  long  mop,  or  whirl'st  the  mimic  flail, 
Where  dost  thou  deck  the  much-disordered  hall, 

While  the  tired  damsel  in  Elysium  sleeps, 
With  early  voice  to  drowsy  workman  call. 

Or  Inllthe  dame  vfhile  mirth  his  vigils  keeps? 
Twas  thus  in  Caledonians  domes,  tis  said, 

Thou  piy'dst  the  kindly  task  in  years  of  yore : 
^t  last,  in  luckless  hour,  some  erring  maid 

Spread  in  thy  nightly  cell  pf  viands  store : 
Ne*er  was  thy  form  l>ebeld  among  their  mountains  more."  f 

From  the  thirteenth  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century ,  the  *'  Fairy  Myth^-. 
logy  of  England,"  being  derived  from  the  same  sources,  and  through  the  saaa 
medium  as  the  Scottish  System,  which  we  have  just  delineated,  the  ootlines  rf 
both  will  b^  found  very  similar.  Thus  in  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  in  Chaimr, 
Lydgate,  etc.,  even,  with  the  exception  of  Spenser,  down  to  R.  Scot  and  Waiw, 
whose  *'Albion*s  England*'  was  printed,  though  not  published,  in  158ft,  Iki 
same  ideas  of  fairy-land,  the  same  infernal  origin,  and  variety  of  8pecies,thi 
same  mischievous  and  terrific  character,  and  occasionally  the  same  frolic  waA 
capricious  wantonness,  as  the  property  of  one  particular  genus«  may  be  readif 
detected. :[:  But  in  1503,  when  the  MidsummerrNight*s  Dream  was  presented  to 
the  public,  nearly  the  whole  of  this  Mythology  which,  as  founded  on  the  Scandick 
superstitions,  had  been,  though  with  a  few  modifications,  so  long  prevalent  bott 
in  England  and  Scotland,  seen\s  to  have  received  such  vast  additions  from  the 
plastic  imagination  of  our  bard,  as,  though  rebuilt  on  the  traditions  of  the  '*  oldeo 
time,"  justly  to  merit,  by  their  novelty  and  poetic  beauty,  the  title  of  the  English 
System,  in  contradistinction  to  that  which  still  lingers  in  the  wilds  of  Scotland. 

The  Fairies  of  Shakspeare  have  been  truly  denominated  the  favourite  children 
of  his  romantic  fancy,  and,  perhaps,  in  no  part  of  his  works  has  he  exhibited  a 
more  creative  and  visionary  pencil,  or  a  finer  tone  of  enthusiasm,  than  in  bodying 
forth  ''  these  airy  nothings,"  and  in  giving  them,  in  brighter  and  ever-dunble 
tints,  once  more 

**  A  local  habitation  and  a  name.*^ 

Of  his  unlimited  sway  over  this  delightful  world  of  ideal  forms,  no  stronger 
proof  can  be  given,  than  that  he  has  imparted  an  entire  new  cast  of  character  to 
the  beings  whom  he  has  evoked  from  its  bosoipi,  purposely  omitting  the  darker 
shades  of  their  character,  and,  whilst  throwing  round  them  a  flood  of  tight,  play- 
ful, yet  exquisitely  soft  and  tender,  endowing  them  with  the  moral  attributes  of 
purity  and  benevolence.  In  fact,  he  not  only  dismisses  altogether  the  fairies  of 
a  malignant  nature,  but  clothes  the  milder  yet  mixed  tribe  of  his  predecessors 


*  Remains  of  Nithsdale  and  Galloway  Song,  p.  330,  2^,  et  teq^. 
i  Colliiu^s  Poemi,  Sharpe's  edition,  p.  105. 

\  That  W^arner**  Fairy-land  was  in  the  infernal  regions,  is  sufl^cientlj  proTed  from  the  folowiN 
lines ; — 

'  "The  Elves ^  and  Fairies,  taking  fists, 

t>id  hop  a  merrie  round  .- 
And  Cerberus  had  lap  enough  : 
And  Charon  leasure  fuund.** —    Chalmers's^  English  Poets,  vol.  ir.  p-  ^ 
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I  more  faMinating  sportiTeness,  and  with  a  much  larger  share  of  unalloyed 
eas. 

)  distinction  between  the  two  species  he  has  accurately  marked  where  Puck, 
some  apprehension,  observes  to  Oberon,  that  the  night  is  waning  fast, 
.urora*s  harbinger  appears,  and  that  the  *' damned  spirits  all"  are  flitting 
ir  beds,  adding,  that 

**  For  fear  leaf  day  aboold  look  their  ahamea  upoa, 
They  wilfiilly  tbomaehraa  exila  (hMn  light. 
And  muat  for  aye  conaort  with  hiack-brow'd  night;'' 

icb  Oberon  immediately  replies, — 

**  Bat  we  are  apirita  of  another  aort : 
I  with  the  moming*8  lore  have  oit  made  aport ; 
And,  like  a  fbreater,  the  grorea  nay  tread. 
Even  till  the  eaatem  gate,  all  fiery  red. 
Opening  on  Neptune  with  fair  bleaaed  heaaaa, 
Tuma  into  yelk>w  gold  hia  aalt^green  atreams.**        Aet  lii.  ac.  %. 

the  originality  of  Shakspeare  in  the  delineation  of  this  tribe  of  spirits,  or 
s,  nothing  more  is  required  in  proof,  than  a  combination  or  grouping  of  the 
pal  features;  a  picture  which,  when  contrasted  with  the  Scandick  system 
Mt  which  had  been  built  upon  it  in  England  and  Scotland  previous  to  his 
ime,  will  sufficiently  show  with  what  grace,  amenity,  and  beautv,  and  with 
an  exuberant  store  of  novel  imagery,  he  has  ^decorated  these  phantoms  of 
ithic  mythology. 

I  King  and  Queen  of  Faiery,  who,  in  Chaucer,  are  identified  with  the  Pluto 
*roserpina  of  hell,*  are,  under  the  appellations  of  Oberon  and  Titania,  f 
I  by  Shakspeare  in  a  very  amiable  and  pleasing  light ;  for,  though  jealous 
h  other,  they  are  represented  as  usually  employed  in  alleviating  the  dis- 
I  of  the  worthy  and  unfortunate.  Their  benign  influence,  indeed,  seems 
«  extended  over  the  physical  powers  of  nature ;  for  Titania  tells  her  Lord, 
n  consequence  of  their  jealous  brawls,  a  strange  distemperature  had  seized 
)ments : — 

"  The  aeaaona  alter ;  hoary-headed  flroata 
Fall  in  the  freah  lap  of  the  crimaon  roae ; 
And  on  old  Hyeni*a  chin,  and  icy  crown, 
An  odoroua  chaplet  of  aweet  aonuner  huda 
la,  aa  in  mockeiy,  aet  The  apring,  the  aommer, 
The  chiding  autumn,  angry  winter,  change 
Their  wonted  liveriea ;  and  the  'uMied  world. 
By  their  increaae,  now  knowa  not  which  ia  which : 
And  thia  aame  proceny  of  erila  ooanea. 
From  our  debate,  from  our  diaaention ; 
We  are  their  parenta  and  origiaaL**  Act  ii.  ac.  t. 

ppears  even  that  the  fairy-practice  of  purloining  children,  which,  in  every 
us  system  of  this  mythology,  had  been  carried  on  from  malignant  or  aelhr 
lied  motives,  was  in  Titania  the  result  of  humanity  and  compassion  :  thus 
Oberon  begs  her  ^Mittle  changeling  boy'*  to  be  his  henchman,  she  an^ 


« 


Set  yoor  heart  at  rest, 


The  fSiiry  land  bnya  not  the  child  of  me. 
Hia  mother  waa  a  TOt'reaa  of  my  order : 
And,  in  the  apiced  Indian  air,  by  night. 
Full  often  hath  ahe  goaaip'd  by  my  aide ; 
And  aat  with  me  on  Neptune*a  yellow  aanda. 


>  MarchantM  Tale,  Tide  Cbalmen't  Eogliah  Poets,  vol.  i.  p.  77,  ool.  1^  p.  78,  ool.  t. 
fran,  or,  more  propcrlj  Aubtrom,  hm»  bam  derif  ad,  b^  Mime  aaliqaanea,  from  **  tmAt  dn  jour ;  ** 
ft  kit  Queen,  from  amabUis^  to  that  lucidU^f  aad  tumabiiiift  their  ckametcriitica,  aa  deliaaalad  bj 
mra,  awj  be  traced  in  their  tuunct. 
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Marking  the  embarked  traden  on  the  flood ; 

When  we  have  laiigh*d  to  aee  the  aalla  coaceiYO, 

And  grow  big-hellied,  with  the  wanton  wind : 

Which  she,  with  pretty  and  with  twimml^g  gait, 

(Following  her  womb,  then  rich  with  mj  yoong  aqnire) 

Would  imitate;  and  sail  opon  the  land. 

To  fetch  me  trifles,  and  return  again, 

As  from  a  voyage,  rich  with  merchandiie. 

But  she  being  mortal,  of  that  boy  did  die : 

And,  for  her  sake,  I  do  rear  np  her  boy  : 

And,  for  her  sake,  1  will  not  part  with  him."  Act  li.  se.  «. 

The  expression  in  this  passage  **  being  mortaly"  as  applied  to  the  chansHits'f 
pother,  in  contradistinction  to  the  unchangeable  state  or  the  Fairies.  ina%  W 
added  to  Mr.  Ritson*s  instances,  *  as  another  decisive  proof  of  the  iminortjIitY  ( 
Shakspeare*s  elves;  but  ^'hen  that  commentator  asserts,  that  the  Fairies <•(  tW 
common  people  **  were  never  esteemed  otherwise,**  he  has  gone  too  far,  at  Vmc 
if  he  meant  to  include  the  people  of  Scotland ;  for  Kirk  expressly  tells  ii5,  lh« 
the  Scottish  Fairies  arc  mortal :  ^*  they  are  not  subject,"  he  remarks,  *MoMr 
Sicknesses,  but  dwindle  and  decay  at  a  certain  Period,  all  about  sue  Apt  C  mk 
still  -more  decidedly  has  he  remarked  their  destiny,  in  answer  to  the  qoestML 
**at  what  Period  of  Time  do  they  dieT*— "They  are,"  he  replies,  «*of  bot 
refyn'd  Bodies  and  Intellectualls  then  wee,  and  of  far  less  heavy  and  compliw 
Humours  (which  cause  a  Dissolution),  yet  many  of  their  Lives  being  dlsraul 
to  right  Reason  and  their  own  Laws,  and  their  Vehicles  not  being  wboUy  Merf 
Lust  and  Passion,  especially  of  the  more  spirituall  and  hautie  Sins,  they  pass  (dkr 
a  long  healthy  Lyfe)  into  ane  Orb  and  Receptacle  fitted  for  their  Degree,  til  Ihfv 
come  under  the  general  Cognizance  of  the  last  Day.'*f 

Like  the  Lios-«lfar  or  Bright  Elves  of  the  Goths,  the  Fairies  of  Shakspeare  4»> 
lighted  in  conferring  blessings,  in  prospering  the  household,  and  in  rendMaflli 
ofispring  of  virtuous  love,  fortunate,  fair,  and  free  from  blemish  :  thus  tkt  M 
fruit  of  the  re-union  of  Oberon^and  Titania,  is  a  benediction  on  the  ^hoQfr<^ 
Theseus  : 


u 


Now  thoa  and  I  are  new  in  amity ; 

And  will  to-morrow  midnight,  solemnly, 

Dance  in  duke  Theseus*  house  triumphantly. 

And  bless  it  to  all  fair  posterity ;  Act  it.  oe.  1. 

an  intention  which  is  carried  into  execution  at  the  close  of  the  play,  whnvtb 
kind  and  gentle  race,  entering  the  mansion  at  midnight — 

**  Hand  in  hand,  with  fairy  grace,"— 

receive  the  following  directions  from  their  benevolent  monarch  : — 


**  Now,  until  the  break  or  day, 
Through  this  bouse  each  fairy  stray,**  Sic. 


Act  T.  sc  2. 


How  different  this  from  the  conduct  and  dis|>osition  of  their  brother  fh**«  •< 
Scotland,  of  whom  Kirk  tells  us,  that  **  they  arc  ever  readiest  to  go  oo  hurti^ 
Errands,  but  seldom  will  be  the  Messengers  of  great  (lood  to  Men.**  i 

But  not  only  w  ere  the  Fairies  of  our  bard  the  friends  and  protector$  of  Tirtv. 
they  were  also  the  punishers  of  guilt  and  sensuality;  and,  contrary  to  tbe  tS^ 
commonly  entertained  ideas  of  their  infernal  origin,  and  anti-^hiislian  hM^ 
were  the  avowed  patrons  of  piety  and  prayer :  •'  Go  you,"  exclaims  the  i^ersomft^ 
of  one  of  these  tiny  moralists,  addressing  his  companions,  *^  black,  grev  z\ 
and  while,'* 


i« 


Go—  and  where  yoo  iiiid  a  isaitl. 


That,  ere  she  sleep,  has  ihricc  her  prayers  said, 


•  The  Quip  Mndefit,  8vo.  I78S.  p.  14. 
J  EiMiy  OH  F'airifH,  p.  7,  8. 


i  Essay  oa 
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Raise  up  the  organs  of  her  Aintasy, 

Sleep  she  as  sound  as  careless  infancy ; 

But  those  as  sleep,  and  think  not  on  their  sins, 

Pinch  them,  arms,  legs,  backs,  shoulders,  sides,  and  shins— p 

But,  stay ;  1  smell  a  man  of  middle  earth :— - 

With  trial-fire  touch  me  his  finger-end  : 

If  he  be  chaste,  the  flame  will  back  descend. 

And  turn  him  to  no  pain ;  but  if  he  start. 

It  is  the  flesh  of  a  corrupted  heart  :*' 

on  the  proof  of  his  iniquity,  they  proceed  to  punishment,  pinching  him,  and  sing- 
ing in  scorn, 

^  Fye  on  sinful  fantasy  I 
Fye  on  lust  and  luxury ! »»  &c.— lf«rry  Wivea  of  Windtor.  Act  t.  sc.  5. 

This  lore  of  virtue,  and  abhorrence  of  sin,  were,  as  attributes  of  the  Fairies, 
ia  a  great  measure,  if  not  altogether,  the  gifts  of  Shakspeare,  at  least  we  regard 
their  mythology  at  that  time  prevalent  in  Britain,  whether  we  refer  to  the  Scottish 

Ktem,  or  to  that  which  existed  among  our  own  poets  from  Chaucer  to  Warner, 
ugh  our  familiarity  with  the  picture  is  now  such,  owing  to  the  popularity  of 
flie  original  artist  and  the  consequent  number  of  his  copyists  on  the  same  subject, 
ftat  we  assign  it  a  date  much  anterior  to  its  real  source. 

If  the  moral  and  benevolent  character  of  these  children  of  fancy  be,  in  a  great 
legree,  the  creation  of  Shakspeare,  the  imagery  which  he  has  employed  in  de- 
foibing  their  persons,  manners,  and  occupations,  will  be  deemed  not  less  his 

Culiar  ofTspring,  nor  inferior  in  beauty,  novelty,  and  wildness  of  painting,  to 
t  which  the  magic  of  his  pencil  has  diflfused  over  every  other  part  of  his  vi- 
aionary  world.  Thus,  in  imparting  to  us  an  idea  of  the  diminutive  size  of  his 
Fairies,  with  what  picturesque  minutiae  has  he  marked  his  sketch !  Speaking 
«f  the  altercation  between  Oberon  and  Titania,  he  mentions,  as  one  of  its  results, 
fiiat 


"  all  their  eWes,  for  fear. 


Creep  into  acorn  cups,  and  hide  them  there  :**  * 

and  he  delineates  Ariel  as  sleeping  in  a  cowslip's  bell,  as  living  merrily  ^'  under 
the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough,"  and  flying  after  summer  mounted  on  the 
back  of  the  bat.  f 

In  accordance  with  this  smallness  of  stature,  are  all  their  accompaniments  and 
employments  contrived,  with  the  most  admirable  proportion  and  the  most  vi\id 
imagination.  Their  dress  tinted  '*  green  and  white,"  %  is  constructed  of  the 
••  wings  of  rear-mice,"  §  and  their  wrappers  of  the  *'  snake's  enamelled  skin ;"  ** 
the  pensioners  of  this  queen  are  *'the  cowlips  tall;"f  f  her  lackeys,  Peas-blossom, 
Cobweb,  Moth,  and  Mustard-seed ;  X%  her  lamps  the  green  lustre  of  the  glow- 
worm; §§  and  herquipagc,  one  of  the  most  exquisite  pictures  of  frolic  imagina- 
tion, is  thus  minutely  drawn: 

^  O,  then,  1  see,  queen  Mab  hath  been  with  you. 

She  comes 
In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate  stone 
On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman,**  &c.  *** 

Of  the  various  occu|>ations  and  amusements  assigned  to  the  Fairies,  the  most 
constant  which  tradition  has  preserved,  has  been  that  of  dancing  at  midnight, 
hand  in  hand  in  a  circle,  a  diversion  common  to  every  system  of  this  mythology, 
but  which  Shakspeare  perhaps  first  described  with  graphic  precision.  The  scenery 
aelected  for  this  sport,  in  which — 


*  Mid'iuinmer-NishtN  Dream,  act  ii.  tc.  1, 
X  Mcrrv  Wivn  of  Windsor,  act  ? .  so.  6. 

••    Act  ILK.  3. 

±\  Art  ill.  MC.  I. 

^ '  *  Konco  aad  Juliet,  act  L  tc.  4. 


j"  Tempest,  act  f .  ar.  1. 

i  Midaunmer-Nifbt't  Orean,  act  il  sc.  3. 

Actii.  ac.  1. 

Act  iii  sc.  1. 


y 
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•«  To  dance  their  rlDgiets  to  the  whMiag  wiad,* 

was,  we  are  told  by  Titaoiay 


(• 


on  hill,  ia  dale,  feroit,  or  nead, 
By  paved  foaatain,  or  by  rmtkj  hrook* 
Or  on  the  beachod  flMMBitt  dC  theaaa,"* 


and  the  light  of  the  mooo  was  a  necessary  tdjaDct  to  their  fiBiti?ity, — 

**  Ye  eWea     ■■  .  *f  yoa  de«y  p«nwC8»  that 
By  wunm-akms  do  the  green-eonr  riBgjteta  make 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bitea.*'  t 

These  ringlets,  the  consequence  of  the  fairy  footing,  our  author  has  partimlari; 
noticed  in  the  following  lines,  adding  some  striking  imagery  oo  the  use  to  mhkk 
flowers  were  applied  by  this  sprightly  race;*- 

**  Nightly,  ■Madow-flOriea,  look,  you  alag. 

Like  to  the  Garter^  conpaaa,  is  a  riqg : 
The  espreaaare  that  it  beara,  green  let  it  be. 
More  fertUe-freah  than  an  the  fleld  to  aee ; 
Aod,  Hooy  aoH  ^niaal  y  peaae,  write 
In  emerald  tiifta,  flowera  parnlo,  Uoe,  aad  while ; 
Like  sapphire,  pearl,  and  rien  embroidery, 
nm^ed  behm  fhir  kni^-hooda  bending  knee  : 
fVnrttt  KM  Jkiofrr  /or  tMr  cAnradMy.**  % 

To  preserve  the  freshness  and  Terdure  of  these  ringlets  by  supplyiDg  tbeavidi 
pioisture,  was  one  of  the  occupations  of  Tltania*s  train ;  thus  a  ufry  in  her  M^ 
vice  is  represented  as  telling  Puck-* 

**  Ido  wander  every  where. 
Swifter  than  the  moonea  aphera ; 
And  IwwfH  iktfitirp  ftuem 
To  dtw  ktr  oris  a^MH  tkt  gr§en/*  | 

The  general  amusements  of  the  tribe,  independent  of  their  mooolight  daacr. 
are  very  impressively  and  characteristicallv  enumerated  in  the  subeequeot  linfi.* 


**  Ye  elves  of  hills,  brooks,  aUoding  lakes,  and  grovea ; 
And  ye,  that  on  the  sands  with  printless  foot 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  do  fly  him. 
When  he  comes  bade  ;*-and  you,  whoee  pastime 
Is  to  make  midnight  mushrooms ;  that  rejoice 
To  hear  the  aoiemn  cnrTew."  ** 

But  the  most  astonishing  display  of  the  sportive  and  iilimitable  fancy  of  ow 
poet  on  this  subject,  will  be  found  in  the  ministration  and  offices  ascribed  totkoit 

**  Midranoier-Nif  ht't  Dream,  act  ii.  ic.  3. 

t  Tenpett,  act  t.  k.  1 — Thus  Milton,  in  oonformitj  with  these  passafss,  diieiihti  his  imn  "^ 
scene: — 

' ••  PlMiy  elves, 

Wbote  midnight  reveb,  by  a  forest  ade. 

Or  fouoUito,  tome  beiatedpeaiant  sees. 

Or  dreamt  he  teet,  wbfle  over-head  the  ssoon 

Sitt  arbitrett,  and  nearer  to  the  earth 

Wheelt  her  pale  oourte ;  they,  on  their  narth  and  danae 

Intent,  with  jocund  music  charm  his  ear," 

Todd's  MStoo,  Sd  edH.  ¥ol.  ii  p 

The  munc  here  aHuded  to  it  bcantifuny  described,  at  an  aoeompaahneot  of  .tho  f 
Joha  8inclair't  Suitaitioal  Account  of  ScoUand  i^**  NotwithetaiidiBf  the  piogrrssiv*  i       ■■  i. 
and  proportional  decay  of  tupertUtion  in  the  Highlandt,  thete  fsnii  are  ttiO  snppooed  hf  ■ 
people  to  exilic  in  the  woodt  and  tequettered  falleyt  of  the  awuntaina,  where  they  fcoqtnd| 
tmriooelj  traTelier,  clothed  in  creen,  with  ditherelled  hair  Soating  over  their  thooldctn,  and  «ilh 

otooBiuif  than  the  Termeil  blutb  of  a  tunmier  morning.    At  night  in  particular,  — *- —  * 

|tt  own  preconceived  idcat,  every  appearance,  and  every  tound,  the  wsnderii^ 

entertained  bjr  their  move,  more  melodiont  than  he  efcr  before  heard."    V<d.  xu.  p. 

t  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  v.  tc.  6.  §  Midtummer-Night't 

rempe?»t,act  V.  sc.  1. 
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s  who  are  employed  about  the  person,  or  executing  the  mandates,  of  their 
I.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  business  of  one  of  her  retinue  to  attend  to 
coration  of  her  majesty's  pensioners,  the  cowHps  tall; 

**  In  their  gold  coats  spots  you  see ; 
Tkose  be  rubies,  fairy  fiiTOiirs, 
In  those  flreckles  live  their  saYoors : 
/  mmitt  go  aetk  tamt  tUw-dropB  ktrw. 
And  hang  a  paari  ta  fMry  eowaUp*9  ear/*  * 

>ther  duty,  not  less  in^portant,  was  to  Jul}  their  mistress  asleep  on  the  bosom 
iolet  or  a  musk-rrose :  — 

**  I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  blows, 
Where  ox-lips  and  the  nodding  Tlolet  grows ; 
Quite  OTor-canopied  with  lush  woodbine. 
With  sweet  musk-roses,  i^nd  with  eglantine : 
There  sleeps  Titania,  some  time  of  the  nidit, 
LuWd  in  tkeaeflowera  with  daneaa  and  daligkL  "  Act  ii.  sc.  S. 

I  again,  with  still  greater  wildness  of  imagination,  but  with  the  utmost  pro- 
and  adaptation  of  imagery,  are  they  drawn  in  the  performance  of  similar 
>Ds: — 

**  THtania,    Come,  now  a  romndal  and  a  fairy  aong  ; 
1*hen,  for  the  third  part  of  a  minute,  hence; 
Some,  to  kin  cankers  in  the  musk-rose  buds; 
Some,  war  with  rear-mice  for  their  leathern  wings. 
To  make  my  small  eWes  coats ;  and  some  keep  hack 
The  clamorous  owl,  that  nightly  hoots,  and  wonders 
At  our  quaint  spirits:  aing  ma  now  aaleep: 
Then  to  your  offices,  and  let  me  rest** 

I  song  is  equally  in  character,  as  it  forbids,  in  adn^irable  adherence  to  poetical 
md  consistency,  the  approach  of  every  insect  or  reptile,  that  might  be  deemed 
to  annoy  the  repose  of  such  a  delicate  and  diminutive  being,  while  Philomel 
>ked  to  add  her  delicious  chaunt  to  the  soothing  melody  of  fairy  voices  :— 

"  I  Fai.     You  spotted  snakes,  with  double  tongue. 
Thorny  hedge-hogs,  be  not  seen : 
Newts,  and  blindworms,  do  not  wrong ; 
Come  not  near  our  fSiiry  queen :  '*  he.  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

8  scene,  beautiful  and  appropriate  as  it  is,  is  yet  surpassed,  in  originality 
layfulness  of  fancy,  by  the  passage  in  which  Titania  gives  directions  to  her 
lants  for  their  conduct  to  Bottom,  to  whom  she  had  previously  offered  their 
mce,  promising  that  they  should  fetch  hiin  '*  jewels  from  the  deep:** 

**.  Be  kind  and  courteous  to  this  gentleman ; 
Hop  in  his  walks,  and  gambol  in  his  eyes  ; 
Feed  him  with  apricots,  and  dewberries,**  8(c.  Actiii.  sc  1. 

9  working  of  Oberon*s  enchantment  on  Titania,  who  **  straightway  lov*d  an 
and  led  him  to  **  her  close  and  consecrated  bower,**  and  the  interview  between 
m,  her  fairy  majesty,  and  her  train,  though  connected  with  so  many  super- 
il  imaginings,  have  been  transferred  to  the  canvas  by  Fuseli  with  a  felicity 
I  has  embodied  the  very  thoughts  of  Shakspeare,  and  which  may  on  thi& 
:t  be  said  to  have  placed  the  genius  of  the  painter  almost  on  a  level  with  that 
)  poet,  so  wonderfully  has  he  6xed  the  illusive  creations  of  his  great  original^ 
this  detail  of  fairv  occupation,  must  be  added  another  feature,  on  which 
ipeare  has  particularly  dwelt,  naniely,  the  attention  of  the  tribe  to  clean-^ 
:  thus  Puck,  on  entering  the  palace  of  Theseus,  exclaims, — 


Not  a  mouse 


Shall  disturb  this  hallowed  house  : 


Midsummer- Night's  Drtam,  act  ii  to.  1. 
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iam  fM/,  wUk  6rMfM,  ^<^Wv, 

To  MW9«p  tkt  Aut  6€kmd  tk9  domr  :**  Ad  v.  tc  S. 

and  similar  care  and  oeatness  are  enjoined  the  eWes  who  baunl  the  towen  tf 

Windsor : — 


About,  about ; 


Search  Windior  castle,  elres,  within  and  oat : 
Btrew  good  luck,  oaphet,  on  erery  sacred  room  ;— 
The  several  ehairt  if  order  took  pom  aeomr 
With  juice  ofhcUm,  and  overp  jtroeiatu  ^owor.* 

No  one  could  aspire  to  the  favour  and  protection  of  the  Fairies  who  was  sknftly 
or  personally  impure;  punishment,  indeed,  awaited  all  who  thus  oOeoded;  c^n 
the  majesty  of  Mab  herself  condescended 

*"  To  bake  Uie  etf-locks  in  fool  slnttiah  hair  ;**  t 

and  Cricket,  the  fairy,  being  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  chimnies  of  Wi[hi»/r, 
p^eives  the  following  injunction : — 

**  Where  fires  thou  find'it  unraked,  and  hearths  unswept. 
There  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilberrj : 
Our  radiant  queen  hates  sluts,  and  slnttery.** 

In  order  to  complete  the  picture  of  fairy  superstition,  as  giTcn  us  by  Shak^peaie. 
it  remains  to  consider  his  description  of  Puck  or  Robin  Good-feUow«  tlie  coai- 
dential  servant  of  Oberon,  an  elf  or  incubus  of  a  mixed  and  very  peculiar  chsracirr. 
This  quaint,  frolicksome,  and  often  mischievous  sprite,  seems  to  have  been  nm- 
pounded  of  the  qualities  ascribed  by  Gcrvase  of  Tilbury  to  his  Goblin  GraoU  td 
to  his  Portuniy  two  species  of  demons  whom  he  describes,  both  in  name  wi 
character,  as  denizens  of  England;  of  the  benevolent  propensities  attributeiW 
Agricola  to  the  Guteli,  Cobali,  or  Brownies  of  Germany,  and  of  additional  feitoRi 
and  powers,  the  gift  and  creation  of  our  bard. 

A  large  portion  of  these  descriptions  of  the  German  writers,  and  of  his  cniB- 
tryman  Gervase,  Shakspeare  would  find  in  Reginald  Scot,  and  from  their  uoi>« 
with  the  product  of  his  own  fancy,  has  arisen  the  Puck  of  the  MidsiimoKr- 
Nigbt*s  Dream,  a  curious  amalgamation  of  the  fairy,  the  brownie,  and  Ihf*  S > 
goblin,  whom  Burton  calls  **a  bigger  kind  of  fairy. '  X  Scot*s  vocabular)  *i  tk 
fairy  tribe  is  singularly  copious,  including  not  less  than  nine  or  ten  appelUbov 
which  have  been  bestowed,  with  more  or  less  propriety,  on  this  Proteus  of  tk 
Gothic  elves. — **In  our  childhood,"  he  observes,  '*  our  mothors*  maids  bauit 
terrified  us  with — ^bull-beggcrs,  spirits,  urchens,  elves,  hags,  fairies,  satyr«.|iiu. 
faunes,  sylens,  kit  with  the  cansticke,  dwarfes,  imps,  nymphcs,  clianglinc».  i»> 
cubus,  Robin  Good-fellowe,  the  spoone,  the  mare,  the  man  in  the  oke,  the  M 
wainc,  the  fier  drake,  the  pucklc  Tom  thombe,  hob  goblin,  Tom  tumbler,  buwlr«> 
and  such  other  bugs,  that  we  are  afraid  of  our  owne  shadowes.**  jjl 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  Puck  of  Shakspeare  is  introduced  by  a  km 
not  found  in  this  catalogue: — *' Farewell,  thou  Lob  of  Spirits,*'  says  the'fnn  I* 
him  in  their  first  interview, — a  title  which,  as  wo  shall  perceive  hereafter,  cnsK 
not  be  meant  to  imply,  as  Dr.  Johnson  supposed,  either  inactivity  of  bo4i« 

*  Merry  WivM  of  Wmdvor,  act  ▼.  sc.  6.  j-  Romeo  and  Juliet,  art.  i,  le.  4 

%  Burton's  account  of  the  Fairiet,  firbt  published  in  1617,  ii  nveo  with  hU  usaal  rrodilMM.  med  ^f^ 
alluded  loio  the  text,  prf>ctfed*(  thun  :~**  A  bigger  kind  there  is  ol  then  (fairies),  callrd  with  c«  tlufc^i'"* 
and  Robin  Good  fellows,  that  would  in  those  superstitious  timet,  grind  coru  for  a  neM  of  aiiik.  e«i  •«■'• 
or  do  any  maunerof  drudgery  work.  Thev  would  mend  old  Irons  in  tliose  .CuUaa  !«!««  vd  l4paB>  * 
ft»rmer  a^cs,  and  ha? e  been  often  seen  and  heard.  Tholoaanus  calls  them  TrulkM  aod  GHuka.  a^i  »e^ 
tliat  lu  his  dayes  they  were  common  in  many  places  of  Prance.  Dithmarus  Bleskvniu«.  ia  hr«  dr«ci\<k«  " 
■;f*«?<'i  renorU  for  a  cerUinty,  that  almost  in  erery  family  they  have  yet  some  such  famUiar  %^au».  s^ 
r<rhz  MaUeoius  in  his  book  de  Cnidel.  Darmoo,  affirms  as  much,  that  these  Tndii  or  Tckhiac*  Ut  wO 
common  in  Norway,  and  seen  to  do  drudgery  work,  to  draw  watf  r,  Baiih  Wierua,  lib.  i.  ca^K 
*^/"^""^^.*''*°«  "  Anatomic  of  Melancholy,  fol.  7th  edit.,  1076,  p.  »,  cul.  I. 
$   1  he  DiMTomie  of  Witchrafl,  4to,  1584,  p.  15i,  153. 
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Wness  of  mind,  for  Puck  was  occasioDally  swifter  than  the  wind,  and  notorious, 
as  the  immediately  subsequent  passage  informs  us,  for  his  shrewdness  and  in- 
genuity:— 

^  Either  I  mistake  your  shape  and  making  quite,*) 

says  the  fairy,  after  bestowing  the  above  title, 

**  Or  else  yoa  are  that  nhrewd  and  knavish  sprite, 
Caird  Robin  Good-fellow;" 

!^^^  ttd  then  proceeds  to  characterise  him  by  the  peculiarity  of  his  functions:— 


• "  Are  you  not  he. 

That  fright  the  maidens  of  the  villagery ; 
Skim  milk ;  and  sometimes  labour  in  the  quern. 
And  bootless  make  the  breathless  housewife  churn; 
And  sometime  make  the  drink  to  bear  no  barm ; 
Mislead  night-wanderers,  laughing  at  their  harm  ? 
Those  that  Hobgoblin  call  you,  and  sweet  Puck, 
You  do  their  work,  and  they  shall  ha?e  good  luck  : 
Are  you  not  he  ?  " 

10  interrogatory  to  which  he  replies  in  the  following  terms: 


C( 


Thou  speak'st  aright; 


I  am  that  merry  wanderer  of  the  night. 

I  jest  to  Oberon,  and  make  him  smile, '^  &c.  Act  iL  so.  1. 

The  greater  part  of  these  frolicks  may  be  traced  in  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  Agricola, 
^md  Scot:  thc^'*  misleading  night-wanderers,"  for  instance,  'Maughing  at  their 
^iMiftn/*  and  **  neighing  in  likeness  of  a  filly  foal,"  feats  which  Puck  afterwards 
thus  again  enumerates, — 

**  ru  follow  you,  rU  lead  yon  about  a  round, 

Through  bog,  through  bush,  through  brake,  through  brier ; 
Sometime  a  horse  Til  be,  sometime  a  hound, 

A  hog,  a  headless  bear,  sometime  a  fire; 
And  neigh,  and  bark,  and  grunt,  and  roar,  and  burn, 
Like  horse,  hound,  hog,  bear,  fire,  at  every  turn."— 

are  expressly  attributed  by  Ger?ase  to  the  goblins  whom  he  has  termed  Grant 
and  Portuni: — '^Est  in  Anglia  quoddam  da^monum  genus,  quod  suo  idiomate 
Grant  nominant  adinstar  pulli  equini  anniculi,  tibiis  erectum  oculis  scintillan- 
tfbua/*  etc. — **Cum — inter  ambiguas  noctis  tenebras  Angli  solitarii  quandoque 
eqoitant,  Portunus  nonnunquam  invisus  equitanti  sese  copulat,  et  cum  diutius 
comitatur  euntem,  tandem  loris  arreptis  equum  in  latum  ad  nianum  ducit,  in  quo 
dum  infixes  volutatur,  portunus  exiens  cachinnum  facit,  et  sic  hujuscemodi  ludiLrio 
Inimanam  simplicitatem  deridet."  * 

The  domestic  offices  and  drudgery  which  Puck  delighted  to  perform  for  his 
fiTOurites,  are  mentioned  by  Lavatorus  as  belonging  to  his  Fairies  of  the  Earth ; 
by  Agricola  to  his  Cobali  and  Gutcli,  and  by  Scot  to  his  Incubi  and  Virunculi. 
Thus  the  first  of  these  writers  observes,  in  the  words  of  the  English  translation  of 
1572,  that 


«• 


Men  imagine  there  be  certayne  eWes  or  fairies  of  the  earth,  and  tell  many  siraunge  and 
aMnrellooi  tales  of  them,  which  Ihey  have  heard  of  Ihcir  grandroothcrs  and  mothers,  howe  Ihey 
iarr  appeared  unto  tkote  of  the  Acmte,  have  done  Mervice,  have  rocked  (he  rradeil,  and  (which 
la  a  figneofgood  luck)  do  conthniaifjf  tary  in  the  houte  ;t  and  he  subsequently  gives  ns  from 
Agricola  the  following  passage : — **.l'here  be  some  (demons)  very  mild  and  gentle,  whome  tome 
if  the  Germans  call  Cobali,  as  (he  Orccians  do,  because  Ihcy  be  as  it  were  apes  and  counterfeilert 
if  men  :  for  ihey  leaping,  and  skipping  for  joy  do  laughe,  and  ssme  as  ibough  Ihcy  did  many 
things,  when  In  very  dsdc  ibey  doo  nothing.— -Some  other  call  them  Chcs  ; — they  are  not  much 


*  Vide  dp  Otiit  Imperialibut,  dec.  iii.  cap.  61.  62 

t  Of  Ghosted  aod  Spirit4*s  walking  by  nyght,  4to,  1572,  p.  49. 
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unlike  unto  tboM  whoa  ibe  OermtBi  call  Qntell,  hfcniM  they 
towards  men,  for  they  keepe  hones,  and  do  other  necsMiry  hwli 

The  resemblancfi  whi(ih  these  deacriptiona  bear  both  to  the  BrowBie  of  Aa 
Scotch  and  the  Puck  of  Shakspeare  are  yenr  evident  i  but  the  conbiaalioa  ail 
similitude  are  rendered  still  more  apparent  in  the  wordi  of  Seol ;  the 


«*yirancttli  terrei,'*  says  he,  '*  are  such  as  was  Robin  good  fenoiw6»  thm 
ofBce  of  serranis,  spedallie  of  maids ;  as  to  make  a  fier  in  the  noming,  sweepe 
mustard  and  malt,  draiire  water,  he. ;"  f  'nd  speaking  of  the  imubm,  be  adds :— **la 
your  grandams  maides  were  wont  to  set  a  boli  ofmilke  before  hla  aod  his  eooalM  Eel 
fellow,  for  grinding  of  malt  or  mustard,  and  sweeping  the  house  at  nidDlglit :  aod  yuu 
heard  that  ke  would  ekttfe  exceedingly,  if  the  maid  or  goodmffe^ifikm  kc 
on  hie  nakedneue,  laid etnk rMkeafor kim^  beeeidee kit mtMU^wkikt 
was  hie  etandingfee,     For  m  that  com  ke  taUk;  Wkai  kaoe  we  kere?  B 
will  I  never  more  tread  nor  etanqten.*'  ^ 

The  lines  in  italics  point  6ut  one  of  the  most  characteriitic  featmcs  «f  fli 
Brownie,  while  the  preceding  parts,  and  Uie  last  word  of  the  qoolalioa,  m$  I 
unison,  both  with  the  passages  just  transcribed  from  oar  poet^  and  wkh  M 
expression  of  Puck,  lltrhere,  describing  td  Oberon  the  terror  and  diaperrioa  rf  A 
rustic  comedians,  he  says— ' 

^  And,  at  omr  eiamp^  here  o*er  and  o'er  oue  IUIb.*' 

It  may  be  also  remarked,  the  Idea  of  filing  **  an  ass*s  nowF*  on  BotloB*a  knl 
is  most  probably  taken  from  Scot,  who  gives  us  a  very  curious  reccipl  ior  H 
singular  metamorphosis.^ 

So  far,  then,  the  Puck  of  Shakspeare  is  in  conformity  with  the  tales  of 
and  of  preceding  writers ;  he  is  the  ''Goblin  fear*d  in  field  and  town;**** 
loves  all  things  best  ''  that  befal  preposterously,**  and  who,  even  when  tha|id 
wrote,  had  not  ceased  to  excite  apprehension ;  for  Scot  hath  told  ns,  niae  vem 
before  the  era  of  the  Hidsummer^N ight*s  Dream,  that  Robin  Good-fBUowe  < 
now  to  be  much  feared.f  f 

But  to  these  traits  of  customary  character,  Shakspeare  has  added 
greatly  modify  the  picture,  and  which  have  united  to  the  ''drudging  goMiB,*'Ml 
to  the  demon  of  mischievous  frolic,  duties  and  functions  of  a  ver^-  didereat  ctfl 
He  is  the  messenger,  i^  and  trusty  servant§$of  the  fairy  king,  by  whom,  in  dm 
capacities,  he  is  called  gentle ***  and  good,  f  f  f  and  he  combines  withal!  hishoi 
ditary  attributes,  the  speed,  the  legerity,  and  the  intellectual  skill  of  tlie 
order  of  the  fairy  world.    Accordingly  when  Oberon 


**  Fetch  me  this  lierb :  and  ho  thou  here  again. 
Ere  tlie  lefiatlian  can  swim  a  league  ;** 

he  replies, 

**  111  put  a  girdle  round  ahont  the  earth 

In  forty  mioutet ;  **  Act  ii.  tc.  )f. 

*  OfGhofltes  aud  Spiriiet  walkins  by  nycht,  4to,  17G9,  p.  76. 

i  Ditooverie  of  Witchcraft,  4lo ,1564,  p.  621.  %  DiMoverie,  p.  85 

$  "  Cut  of  the  heed  of  a  hone  or  an  aase  (before  they  be  dead),  otberwite  the  vertoe  or  ^     

win  be  the  lewe  effectually  and  make  an  earthen  Tesiiell  of  St  caparitie  to  cootetae  the  mme.  and  In  hi 
SUed  with  the  oile  and  &t  thereof;  cover  it  cloie,  and  dawbe  it  over  with  kiaie :  let  it  boile  over  a  arfll 
three  daiea  continualUe,  that  the  fle«h  boiled  may  run  iutooile,  to  at  the  bare  hoacs  HMf  he  taat : l« 
the  haire  into  powder,  and  miagle  the  aame  with  the  oile ;  and  annoint  the  K 


, heada  oCthc  Mudtfa  !■,« 

they  than  aeeme  to  have  hoTBet  or  aanet  headt.'*--Ditcoverie  of  Witchcrmft,  1884,  n.  SMi 
••  Midniamier.NiKht'f  Drt>ara,  art  iii.  tc.  «.  -^         •  i- 

A^  J^^**^^^'^'**^'^*  lli64.~Eniiiie  to  the  Rewim,  in  which  he aftcrww«b  npmha  ^'*»« 
of  Robin  Ooodfiellowe  and  the  fikiriet,  which  were  wooot  to  mainteine  chat,  and  the  rnn'imiit  i  ii'^^ 
m  this  behalfe."  ^^ 

%\  **0b.    Here  corned  my  meggenger.^^  Mideummtr-Kigkfe  Drommt^  act  m.  ac.  1 
$$  **  Puck.    Pear  not,  my  li>rd,  your  gervant  shall  do  wx**— Act  ii.  ae.  S. 
•  •  •  "  fM.    My  gentle  Puck,  come  hither  :•*— Act  ii.  tc.  S 
ttt  "  O*     Welcome,  food  Robin."— Act  iv.  tc.  1. 
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lad  again,  on  receiving  commission  from  the  same  quarter: — 


06tf.     Aboat  the  wood  go  swifter  than  the  wind  : 
Pmek.    I  go,  I  go ;  look,  how  I  go ; 

Swifter  than  arrow  from  the  Tartar's  bow." 


Act  iii.  sc.  8. 


Upon  the  whole  we  may  be  allowed,  from  the  preceding  dissertation,  to  con- 
lider  the  following  series  of  circumstances  as  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  facts : 
kmely,  that  the  patn'a  of  our  popular  system  of  fairy  mythology,  was  the  Scan- 
miTian  Peninsula ;  that,  on  its  admission  into  this  country,  it  gradually  underwent 
iirioiia  modifications  through  the  influence  of  Christianity,  the  introduction  of 
AMrical  associations,  and  the  prevalence  of  feudal  manners  ;  but  that  ultimately 
IM  systems  became  established ;  one  in  Scotland,  founded  on  the  wild  and  more 
llnrific  parts  of  the  Gothic  mythology,  and  the  other  in  England,  built,  indeed, 
kl  Che  same  system,  but  from  a  selection  of  its  milder  features,  and  converted  by 
he  genius  of  Shakspeare  into  one  of  the  most  lovely  creations  of  a  sportive 
iMgination.  Such,  in  fact,  has  been  the  success  of  our  bard  in  expanding  and 
iplMiring  the  germs  of  Gothic  fairyism;  in  assigning  to  its  tiny  agents  new  attri- 
10  «Dd  powers ;  and  in  clothing  their  ministration  with  the  most  light  and  ex- 
ile imagery,  that  his  portraits,  in  all  their  essential  parts,  have  descended  to 
m  MB  iDdissolublv  connected  with,  and  indeed  nearly^  if  not  altogether,  forming 
■r  ideas  of  the  fairy  tribe. 

The  canvas,  it  is  true,  which  he  stretched,  has  been  since  expanded,  and  new 
poops  have  been  introduced ;  but  the  outline  and  the  mode  of  colouring  which 
•  employed,  have  been  Invariably  followed.  It  is,  in  short,  to  his  picture  of  the 
liry  world,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  ''Nymphidia'*  of  Drayton;*  the  '*  Robin 
iMdiellow**  of  Jonson  ;f  the  miniatures  of  Fletcher  and  Browne  ;^  the  full-length 
Wtraitsof  Herrick;^  the  siv  allusions  of  Corbet,  **  and  the  spirited  and  pictu- 
•eqoe  sketches  of  Milton. f-f 

To  Shakspeare,  therefore,  as  the  l^modeller,  and  almost  the  inventor  of  our 
riry  system,  may,  with  the  utmost  propriety,  be  addressed  the  elegant  compliment 
rliieh  Browne  has  paid  to  Occleve,  certainly  inappropriate  as  applied  to  that 
~  imitator  of  Chaucer,  but  admirably  adapted  to  the  peculiar  powers  of  our 
and  delightfully  expressive  of  what  we  may  conceive  would  be  the  gratitude, 
such  testimony  possible,  of  these  children  of  his  playful  fancy: — 


Maay  tiines  he  hath  beeo  seeoe 
With  the  faeries  on  the  mene, 
Ami  to  thean  his  pipe  did  sound 
Am  they  danced  in  a  round ; 
Mkkle  soteoe  would  they  make  him, 
And  at  midnight  o(ten  wake  him ; 
And  oonrej  him  from  his  roome 
To  a  fielde  of  yellow  broome, 
Or  into  the  nieadowes  where 


Mints  perftime  the  gentle  aire. 
And  where  Flora  spreads  her  treaaure. 
There  they  would  beginn  their  measure. 
Ifitchanc'd  nighrs  sable  shrowds 
Muffled  Cynthia  up  in  dowds, 
Safely  home  they  then  would  see  him, 
And  firom  breakes  and  quagmires  (tte  him. 
There  are  few  such  swaines  as  he 
Now  a  days  for  harmonie.**^ 


*  This  beantiful  and  highly  fimciful  poem  oould  not  ccrtainljr  have  been  written  before  1S06;  for  the 
l)Mi  Qotzote  of  Certantct,  which  was  int  published  in  Spaia  during  the  above  year,  is  eapreml/  bms- 
iaaed  in  one  of  the  stansas ;  and  Mr.  Blalooe  thinks  that  the  eariiest  edition  of  the  Njnphidia  was  printed 


f  Peck  attributes  this  song  to  Ben  Jonson ;  and  Percy  obserr es,  that  it  seems  to  have  been  originaDy  ia- 
■flnd  Cor  some  maique. — Keliquet,  vol.  iiL  p.  903.  ed.  16M. 

{Ree  Fletcher's  Pkithfull  Shepherdess,  and  Browne's  Britannia's  Pastorals. 
Berrick,  as  I  have  obserred  in  a  former  work,  seems  more  particuhtriy  to  have  delighted  in  drawiaathe 
It  ano  costume  of  the  iainr  world.— He  has  devoted  several  of  his  most  elaborate  poems  to  ttMssr 
„  re  ereatioos  of  &ncy.    Under  the  titles  of  The  Fairy  Temple,  Oberon's  Palace,  The  Fairy  Queen, 
lObsfm's  Feast,  a  varietv  of  curious  and  minute  imagery  is  mppomuAj  introduced. ^Uterary  Hours, 
„  jite.  vol.  iii,  p.  86.    To  these  mav  be  added  another  elegantly  detcripUve  piece,  entitled,  Riag  Obe^ 
wA  Apparel,  written  by  Sir  John  Biennis,  and  published  in  The  Musarum  Delicaa,  or  The  Muses  Re-' 
NMlMW.  1656 
**  la  his  jmlitical  balUid  entitled  The  Fairies  Farewell. 
,  ,   Vide  L'Allcgro,  and  the  occasional  sketches  in  Paradise  Lost  and  Comux. 
\t  See  Shepherd's  Pipe,  Rglogue  1.    Cbalmert's  English  PoeU,  vol.  vi.  p.  315.  col.  S. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Obtenrations  on  Romeo  andMiei;  on  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew;  Oft  !*#  tWv  Cwfl— <lir» 
roma ;  on  JTrii^  Richard  the  Third;  on  JTrnsr  Richard  the  Seeemd;  on  JTiiiy  JXnrir  ike  fSwIi 
Par/«  Fir«/  atu/  Second;  on  7A«  Merchant  qf  Venice;  and  OQ  ifamitt  Wma^mmm m •§ 
Agencp  o(  Spirite  and  Apparitume^  and  on  the  GAm<  in  Hamki. 

• 

In  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  chronological  series  of  our  author**  phn. « 
must  ever  hold  in  mind,  that,  in  general,  nothing  more  than  a  choice  of 
bilities  is  before  us,  and  that,  whilst  weighing  their  preponderancy,  the 
additional  circumstance,  so  equally  are  they  sometimes  balanced,  may  fwi  Ar 
scale.  It  appears  to  us,  that  an  occurrence  of  this  kind  will  be  found  to  poialMliL 
more  accurately  than  hitherto,  the  precise  period  to  which  the  first  tkeich  af  it 
following  tragedy  may  be  ascribed. 

7.  Romeo  and  Jiliet:  1593.  The  passage  in  this  play  on  which  the  cnh 
mentators  have  chiefly  relied  for  the  establishment  of  their  respective  dates,  n» 
thus : — 

**  Nnree.    Even  or  odd,  of  all  days  in  the  year. 
Come  Lammat-ere  at  night,  shall  she  (Jnliet)  he  Jfawteem. 
That  shall  she,  marry ;  I  remember  it  well. 
'TIS  since  the  earthquake  now  eleven  geare  ; 
And  she  was  tManV,— I  never  shall  forget  it,— > 
For  then  she  could  stand  alone ;  nay,  by  the  rood, 
bhe  could  have  run  aud  waddled  all  about.**  Act  i.'ne.  S. 

Building  on  Shakspeare*s  usual  custom  of  alluding  to  the  OTenta  of  hii  an 
time,  and  transferring  them  to  the  scene  and  period  of  the  piece  on  wUcklt 
happened  to  be  engaged,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  with  much  probability  conjectored,  M 
the  poet,  in  these  lines,  had  in  view  the  earthquake  which,  according  to  Slo«C 
and  Gabriel  Harvey,  took  place  in  England  on  the  6th  of  April,  ld80;  but  Ikii 
relying,  unfortunately  too  much,  on  the  computation  of  the  good  nurse,  hehafHf 
concludes,  that  Romeo  and  Juliet,  or  a  part  of  it  at  least,  was  written  in  IMl. 

Mr.  Malone,  after  admitting  tlie  inference  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  adds  another  m- 
jocture,  that  the  foundation  of  this  play  miglit  be  laid  in  I59I,  and  finiflMdMa 
suhsi'quent  period,  which  period  he  has  assigned  in  his  chronology  to  the  nff 
1595. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Chalmers,  principally  l)ecausc  Sliakspeare  appears  to  have 
some  imagery  in  the  fifth  act,  from  DanicFs  '*  Complaint  of  Rosamond, 
was  entered  at  Stationers*  Hall  on  the  4th  of  February,  1592,  has  ascribedlli 
first  sketch  of  Komeo  and  Juliet  to  the  spring-time  of  the  same  year. 

Now,  adopting  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  as  to  Shakspeare*s  reference  IS  III 
oarthquake  of  1580,  a  little  attention  to  tlio  lines  whicli  the  \yoQi  lias  put  inlaif 
mouth  of  his  garrulous  nurse,  will  convince  us  that  these  gentlemen  are  alike  fli^ 
taken  in  their  chronological  calculations. 

The  nurse  in  the  first  place  tells  us,  that  Juliet  was  within  little  more  lk«i 
fortnight  of  being  fourteen  years  old,  an  assertion  in  which  she  could  not  be  it' 
correct,  as  it  is  corroborated  by  Lady  Capulet,  who  thinks  her  daughter,  ia  cafr 
sequence  of  this  age,  fit  for  marriage.  In  the  next  place  she  informs  us  thalJM 
was  weaned  on  tlie  day  of  tiio  earlliquake,  and  as  she  could  then  stand  aodni 
alone,  we  must  conceive  her  to  ha\e  l)een  at  this  period  at  least  a  tweiveaoiA 

*  See  SloWfc*ii  Ciirooicle,  and  Gabriel  HarTe>*i  Letter  in  the  PreCnce  to  Spcnser'i  Works,  c<t  V 
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old ;  and  thirdly,  and  immediately  afterwards  we  are  told,  with  a  contradiction 
which  assigns  to  Juliet  but  the  age  of  twelve, — 

**  Tie  since  the  earthquake  now  eleven  years/* 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  this  miscalculation  of  eleven  for  thirteen 
years,  was  intended  as  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  superannuated  nurse,  and  that, 
assuming  the  era  of  1580  as  the  epoch  meant  to  be  conveyed  in  the  allusion  to 
Uie  earthquake  at  Verona,  the  composition  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  must  be  allotted, 
■ot  to  the  years  1591,  1592,  or  1595,  but  to  the  year  1593. 

It  appears  somewhat  singular,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Malone,  contrary  to  his  usual 
custom,  should  have  given  a  place  in  his  Chronology  not  to  the  first  sketch  of  this 
filty,  but  to  a  supposed  completion  of  it  in  1595 ;  more  especially  when  we  And, 
mm  his  own  words,  that  this,  like  several  other  dramas  of  our  bard,  was  gra- 
dually and  successively  improved,  and  that,  though  flrst  printed  in  1597,  it  was 
■ot  filled  up  and  completed  as  we  now  have  it,  until  1599,  when  a  second  edition 
was  published. 

Some  surprise  also  must  be  excited  by  the  reasons  which  induced  Mr.  Chalmers 
to  date  the  first  sketch  of  this  tragedy  in  the  spring  of  1592.  Of  these  the  first, 
ke  remarks,  *^  is  plainly  an  allusion  to  the  Faerie  Queene,  the  three  first  books  of 
which  were  published  in  1590;  and  which  was  continually  present  in  our  poet*s 
mind;  Hercutio,  in  his  airy  and  satiric  speech,  cries  out, — 

*^  O,  then,  I  see  Queen  Mab  bath  been  with  yon. 
She  is  the  fairies  midwife ;  and  she  comes, 
In  shape  no  bigger  than  agate  stone 
On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman  r*^ 

Ibrgetting,  that  between  the  popular  fairies,  the  tiny  elves,  of  Shakspeare,  and  the 
ill^orical  fairies  of  Spenser,  there  is  not  the  smallest  similarity,  not  even  a  point 
Id  contact.  The  second,  drawn  from  the  imitation  of  Daniel,  has  been  noticed 
above,  and  might  with  as  much,  if  not  more,  probability  be  assigned  for  its  date  in 
1M3  as  in  the  year  preceding. 

There  is  much  reason  to  suppose,  from  a  late  communication  by  Mr.  Haslewood, 
Huit  this  play  was  not  altogether  founded  on  Arthur  Broke's  *'  Tragicall  Historye 
if  Romeus  and  Juliet,"  but  partly  ou  a  theatrical  exhibition  of  the  same  story 
which  had  taken  place  anterior  to  1562;  for  in  a  copy  of  Broke's  poem  of  this  date 
In  the  Collection  of  the  Rev.  II.  White,  of  the  Close,  Lichfield,  occurs  an  address 
*'  To  the  Reader,**  not  found  in  Mr.  CapelFs  impression  of  1562,  and  omitted  in 
Uie  edition  of  1577,  which  closes  with  the  following  curious  piece  of  information : 
— **  Though  I  saw,'*  observes  Broke,  speaking  in  reference  to  his  story,  •*  the 
same  argument  lately  set  forth  on  the  stage  with  more  commendation,  then  I  can 
looke  for  (being  there  much  better  set  for  then  I  have  or  can  doe],  yet  the  same 
■Mtter  penned  as  it  is,  may  serve  to  lyke  good  effect,  if  the  readers  dobrynge  with 
them  lyke  good  myndes,  to  consider  it,  which  hath  the  more  incouraged  me  to 
poblishe  it,  suche  as  it  is."  * 

Here  we  find  three  important  circumstances  announced :  that  a  play  on  this 
•object  had,  previous  to  1562,  been  set  forth  with  no  little  preparation;  that  it 
contained  the  same  argument  and  matter  with  the  Tragical  History,  and  that  it 
bad  been  well  received  and  productive  of  a  good  effect  1  Thirty  years,  cons^^ 
quently,  before  Shakspeare's  tragedy  appeared,  had  the  stare  been  familiar  with 
Uus  pathetic  tale,  f 

*  Britith  Bibliopapher,  vol.  iL  p.  115.— The  tatlt,  which  is  wanting  in  Mr.  Capeiri  copy  of  1662,  is  thus 
Mm  by  Mr.  Haslewood : — 

**  TWTracicnIl  Historjre  of  Romeus  mnd  Juliet,  written  first  in  Italian  by  Bandell.  and  nowe  in  ESnglishe 
If  Ar.  Br.    In  adibus  Richardi  TottelU.  Cum  Priuilefio.    (Col.)    Imprinted  at  London  in  Plete  iitrele 
■"    -     "  rliard  t 


Temble  barrc,  At  the  siirae  of  the  haiid  and  starre,  bj  Richard  Tottill  the  xiz  daj  of  November. 
km  do.  ISe*.'* 

f  "  Steevens,**  renarks  Mr.  Haslewood, "  b  a  note  prefixed  to  the  pUj,  rather  prophetioally  obserrca, 
*  «•  are  not  jft  at  the  cod  of  our  diseoYcries  reUlive  lo  the  orifiaali  m  our  atttDori  dramatie  plocts  :* 
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The  play  therefore,  as  well  as  the  metrical  history  ofBroke,  must  lufede^rtei. 
in  its  catastrophe,  from  the  story  of  Luigi  da  Porta,  io  which  Jnliei  awiloK 
from  her  trance  before  the  death  of  Romeo.  It  is  probable  also  that  the  phy 
misled  the  English  translator,  and  both  Shakspeare;  for  it  is  remarkable  tkit 
Broke,  who  pretends  to  translate  from  Bandello,  has  deserted  his  aoppoaed  nripiiK 
which,  with  regard  to  the  denouement,  as  in  every  thing  else,  predmy  copks  Bi 
Porta,  who,  it  would  seeem,  had  the  honour  of  improving  on  a  preocdiag  viikr 
by  the  introduction  of  this  novel  and  affecting  incident. 


"  The  origin  of  Sbakspeare't  Romeo  and  Juliet/'  obtenrei  Mr.  Doolop,  "bas 
referred  to  the  GiuletU  of  Luigi  da  PorU.    Of  Uib  Ule  Mr.  Douce  has  atlfiptad  Io  taste 
origin  at  far  back  as  the  Greek  romance  bj  Xenopbon  Epbetlut ;  but  when  it  Is 
Ibis  work  wai  not  published  In  the  lifelime  of  Luigi  da  Porta,  1  do  not  tblok  tbe 
strong  as  to  induce  us  to  believe  tliat  it  was  seen  by  that  novelist.     His  Gloletta  Is 
rowed  from  tbe  thirty-second  novel  of  Massucio,  which  must  unqufStlonaMj  be  n 
ultimate  origin  of  the  celebrated  drama  of  Shakspeare,  though  it  has  escaped,  as  far  as  I 
the  notice  of  his  numerous  commentators.     In  the  story  of  Massucio,  a  young 
resided  in  Sienna,  is  privately  married  by  a  friar  to  a  lady  of  the  same  |»laee,  of 
deeply  enamoured.   Mariotto,  the  husband,  is  forced  to  fly  from  bis  country,  oo 
killed  one  of  his  fellow -citizens  in  a  squabble  in  the  streets.   An  interview  takes  place  bdvcea  lis 
and  his  wife  before  the  separation.     After  the  departure  of  Mariotto,  Glanooa,  ibc  hriii.  ii 
pressed  by  her  friends  to  marry :  she  discloses  her  perplexing  situation  to  the  friar,  by  whaa  te 
nuptial  ceremony  bad  been  performed.     He  gives  her  a  soporific  powder,  which  theMahitfi- 
solved  in  water  ;  and  the  effect  of  this  narcotic  Is  so  strong  that  she  is  belief  ed  to  he  dead  hf  Iv 
friends,  and  interred  according  to  custom.     The  accounts  of  her  death  reach  her 
Aieiandria,  whither  he  had  fled  t>efore  the  arrival  of  a  special  messenger,  who  had  heai 
by  the  friar  to  acquaint  him  with  the  real  posture  of  affairs.  Mariotto  fonbwiih  rctnrav  ia 
to  his  own  country,  and  proceeds  to  lament  over  the  tomb  of  his  bride.     Before  thb  time  tki  M 
recovered  irom  her  lethargy,  and  had  set  out  for  Aieiandria  in  quest  of  her  hoshaod,  wbs  aaa- 
while  is  apprehended  and  eiecuted  for  the  murder  he  had  formerly  commitlcd.  OlauMiza,  9mfm 
he  was  not  In  Egypt,  returns  to  Sienna,  and,  learning  bis  unhappy  fate,  retlret  to  a  coaww. 
where  she  soon  after  dies.     Tbe  catastrophe  here  ia  different  firofn  I  be  noTel  of  Lolgl  da  P«tt 
and  the  drama  of  Shakspeare,  but  there  Is  a  perfect  correspondence  in  the  preilmiaary  lachiMi 
The  tale  of  Massucio  was  written  alwut  1470,  which  was  long  prior  to  the  age  of  Luigi  da  P«tt. 
who  died  in  1591,  or  of  Cardinal  Beml>o,  to  whom  some  have  attributed  the  greater  psrt  rf  ii 
composition."  * 

>yith  the  exception  of  the  incident  which  distinguishes  the  close  of  tbe  slory  v 
related  by  Luigi  da  Porta,  Shakspeare  has  worked  up  the  materials  which  piv- 
ceded  his  drama  with  the  most  astonishing  eflect ;  and  by  the  beauty  of  his  crsb- 
ments,  the  justness  of  his  delineation,  and  the  felicity  of  his  hngiuge,  br  k» 


true  :  a  play  founded  oo  the  story  uf  Komeo  aod  Juliet,  appearing  on  the 
anterior  to  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  is  a  new  discovery  for  the  commentatort.'* 

To  the  notices  afibrded  us  oy  the  Conmentators  on  Shaksi>eare,  of  the  popularity  of  the 
and  Juliet,  may  be  addeil  the  following,  collected  by  the  industry  of  Mr.  Haslewood.     The 
**  The  Pleasant  (able  of  I lt>nnaphrr>ditus  and  Salmacis,  by  T.  Peeod,  Gent.     With  a  BorBll  ia 
Verse.     Anno  Domini  1666,  Mense  Decembris.  (Col.)  Imprinted  at  l..oud<Ni  in  FIrte  ■treat  braraift  *■ 
Couduyt,  at  the  sygue  of  S.  John  EUiangeiibte,  by  Thomas  Colwell.  Oct.  34  leaves  " 

"  And  Juliet,  Romeun  )onge, 
for  bewty  did  embrace, 
Vet  dyd  hys  manhode  wt>ll  agree, 
iinUi  hys  worthy  grace  :  ^ 

On  which  lines  occurs  the  following  note,  at  the  end  of  the  noem :— **  Juliet.    A  noble  ma  idea  ofikf  ntm 
Venma  in  Italye,  whyche  loued  Homeus,  eldest  soune  of  the  Ixirde  Montesche,  and  hetnce  pf 
together :  he  at  last  iMiysoued  hymselfe  for  loue  of  her.    She  for  sorowe  of  his  deathe,  ^we 
the  fame  torobe,  with  hys  dagger.*^— Brit,  bibliographer,  ^ol,  ii.  p.  344,347, 3C>. 

The  necoud  inntance  in  from  a  work  entitled  **  Phikitirous.  The  Warre  betwixt  Natvre  and  F<«ta 
Compiled  by  Brian  Melbanckc  Student  in  Graiet  Inue.  Palladi  virtutis  famula.  Imprinted  at  iJm^ 
Hofer  Wanle,  dwelling  neerc  unto  Holbomc  Conduit  at  the  signe  of  the  Talliot,  lUS.**    4to 

*'  Nowe  Priams  sooe  gi«e  place,  thy  Helen's  hew  is  sUinde.  O  Troylus,  weepe  no  ■»«,  ' 
thyne  i»  lothlyc  fowle.  Nor  Hercules  thou  haste  cause  to  vaunt  for  thy  iwete  Omphnle  :  mt 
^/'^5^?  '*»  wftfp* /or  JnUets  iMt^r  &c.— Briu  Bibliographer,  vol.  u.  p.  4W.  444. 

•  The  History  of  Fiction,  vol.  u.  p.  339-341     1st  edil7 
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drawn  the  most  glowing,  pathetic,  and  interesting  picture  of  disastrous  love  which 
the  world  has  yet  contemplated. 

We  perceive  the  liighest  tone  of  enthusiasm,  combined  with  the  utmost  purity, 
fidelity,  and  tenderness,  pervading  every  stage  of  the  intercourse  between  Romeo 
and  Juliet:  and,  elevated  as  they  are,  to  an  almost  perfect  ideal  representation  of 
the  influence  of  love,  so  much  of  actual  nature  is  interwoven  with  every  expres- 
aion  of  their  feelings,  that  our  sympathy  irresistibly  augments  with  the  progress 
of  the  fable,  and  becomes  at  length  almost  overwhelming.  Indeed,  such  is  the 
force  of  the  appeal  which  the  poet  makes  to  the  heart  in  this  bewitching  drama, 
that,  were  it  not  relieved  by  the  occasional  intervention  of  lighter  emotions,  the 
effect  would  be  truly  painful ;  but,  with  his  wonted  fertility  of  resource,  our  author 
haa  effected  this  purpose  in  a  manner,  which,  while  it  heightens  by  the  power  of 
contrast,  at  the  same  time  diversifies  the  picture,  and  exhilarates  the  mind.  Every 
bue  of  many-coloured  life,  the  effervescence  of  hope,  and  the  hushed  repose  of 
disappointment,  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  the  withered  aspect  of  age,  the  intoxfca- 
tioD  of  rapture,  and  the  bitterness  of  grief,  the  scintillations  of  wit,  and  thespeech- 
lesa  agonies  of  despair,  tears  and  smiles,  groans  and  laughter,  are  so  blended  in 
the  texture  of  this  piece,  as  to  produce  the  necessary  relief,  without  disturbing  the 
onion  and  harmony  of  the  whole,  or  impairing,  in  the  smallest  degrex^,  the  gra- 
doaily  augmenting  interest  which  accompanies  the  hapless  lovers  to  their  tomb. 

What,  for  instance,  can  be  more  opposed  to  each  other,  and  to  the  youthful 
victims  of  the  drama,  than  the  characters  of  Mercutio,  Friar  Lawrence,  and  the 
None;  yet  the  brilliancy  and  gaiety  of  the  first,  the  philosophic  dignity  of  the 
feoond,  and  the  humorous  garrulity  of  the  third,  while  they  afford  a  welcome  re- 
poae  to  our  feelings,  are  essential  to  the  development  of  the  plot,  and  to  the  full 
display  of  those  scenes  of  terror  and  distress  which  alternately  freeze  and  melt  the 
heart,  to  the  last  syllable  of  this  sweet  and  mournful  tale. 

Numerous  as  have  been  its  relators,  who  has  told  it  like  our  matchless  bard  if 

"II  was  retfrved  for  Sbakspeare/*  remarks  Schlegel,  in  a  tone  of  theflnett  entbusia8in»  **i6 
anile  purity  of  heart  and  the  glow  of  Imagination,  sweetness  and  dignity  of  manners  and  pasiloDale 
violenee,Mn  one  Ideal  picture.  Bj  the  manner  in  which  he  has  handled  it,  it  has  become  a 
florloas  song  of  praise  on  that  ineipressible  feeling  which  ennobles  the  soul,  and  gives  to  it  its 
Mgbcit  sublimity,  and  which  elevates  even  the  senses  themselves  into  soul,  and  at  the  same  time 
fa  a  melancholy  elegy  on  Us  frailty,  from  its  own  nature,  and  citernal  circumstances ;  at  once  the 
aeiacatioo  and  the  burial  of  love,  it  appears  here  like  a  heavenly  spark  that,  descending  to  the 
cartk,  is  converted  into  a  flash  of  lighlning,  by  which  mortal  creatures  are  almost  In  the  same 
■MMDeol  set  on  fire  and  consumed.  Whatever  Is  most  Intoiicaling  in  the  odour  of  a  soutlierri 
spring,  languishing  in  the  song  of  the  nigblingale,  or  voluptuous  In  the  first  opening  of  the  rose. 
Is  breathed  into  this  poem.  Hut  even  more  rapidly  than  the  earliest  blossoms  of  youth  and  beauiy 
decay,  it  hurries  on  from  the  first  timidly-bold  declaration  of  love  and  modest  return,  to  the  most 
QDllmlled  passion,  to  an  irrevocable  union ;  then,  amidst  alternating  storms  of  rapture  and 
despair,  to  the  death  of  the  two  lovers,  who  still  appear  enviable  as  their  love  survives  them,  and 
at  by  their  death  they  have  obtained  a  triumph  over  every  separating  power.  The  sweetest  and 
the  billerea,  love  and  hatred,  fesUvlty  and  dark  forel>odings,  tender  embraces  and  sepulchres, 
the  fulness  of  life  and  self- annihilation,  are  all  here  brought  close  to  each  other;  and  all  these 
rciQtrasls  are  so  blended  in  the  harmonious  and  wonderful  work,  into  a  unity  of  impressions,  that 
the  echo  which  the  whole  leaves  behind  in  the  mind,  resembles  a  single  but  endless  sigh.**  * 

8.  The  Tamixu  of  the  Shrew  :  1594.  Nothing  appearing  to  invalidate  the 
conclusion  of  Mr.  Malone,  that  tln<)  was  one  of  our  aulhor*s  earliest  plays,  we 
have  adhered  to  his  chronology ;  for  tlie  lines  quoted  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  in  order 
to  establish  a  i)Ostcrior  date, 

**  Tis  death  for  any  one  in  Mantua 
I'o  coine  to  Padua,^*  &c. 

*  A  Courwof  l«cctumon  Dmnuitic  Art  and  l«it«'ratiirr.    Ky  Aiigu%iii«  William  Sehlegcl.    Tranvlatcd 
IruM  the  origiiMa  Ornnui,  by  John  Black,    ttto.  3  tok  1815.  vol.  i.  p.  187, 188. 
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would,  if  there  be  any  weight  in  this  instance,  procure  a  simibr  as^gBOif Qt  u 
to  time,  for  the  Comedy  of  Errors,  where  we  find  a  like  prohibition  of  intercourfle:— 


"  If  any  Syracusan  bora 


Come  to  the  bay  ofEphesut,  he  dies  ;"  Ad  i.  ec  1. 

yet  no  one,  in  consequence  of  such  a  passage,  has  entertained  ao  idea  olaaciifaiig 
this  comedy  to  the  year  1598. 

The  outline  of  the  induction  to  this  drama  may  be  traced,  as  Mr.  Douce  dwenn, 
through  many  intermediate  copies,  to  the  *^  Sleeper  Awakened**  of  the  Anbiaa 
Nights ;  but  it  is  most  probable,  that  the  immediate  source  of  this  pretude,  htHk 
to  the  anonymous  author  of  the  old  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  and  to  Shakspeare  lu»- 
solf,  was  the  story-4)ook  said  bv  Warton  to  have  been  once  in  the  potiesiionf 
Collins  the  poet,  a  collection  of  short  comic  tales,  ^^  set  forth  by  maysler  li- 
chard  Edwards,  mayster  of  her  Majesties  revels,'*  in  the  year  1570. 

From  whatever  source,  however,  this  apologue  may  have  been  direcUv  takfi, 
we  cannot  but  feel  highly  indebted  to  Shakspeare  for  its  conversion  into  a  lesaoa 
of  exquisite  moral  irony,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  unfolds  his  wonted  richapif 
of  humor,  and  minute  delineation  of  character.  The  whole,  indeed,  is  condiKid 
with  such  lightness  and  frolic  spirit,  with  so  many  happy  touches  of  risible  am- 
plicity,  yet  chastised  by  so  constant  an  adherence  to  nature  and  verisinuiitude,  ai 
to  form  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  instructive  sketches. 

So  admirably  drawn  is  the  character  of  Sly,  that  we  regret  to  find  the  iolfr- 
locution  of  the  group  before  whom  the  piece  is  supposed  to  be  performed,  hii 
been  dropped  by  our  author  after  the  close  of  the  first  scene  of  the  pby. 
Here  we  behold  the  jolly  tinker  nodding,  and,  at  length,  honestly  exclaimiic. 
'*  Would*t  were  done  I'*  and,  though  the  integrity  of  the  representation  reqair 
that  he  should  finally  return  to  his  former  state,  the  transformation,  as  beto, 
being  eflected  during  his  sleep,  yet  we  hear  no  more  of  this  truly  comic  p  r- 
sonage;  whereas  in  the  spurious  play,  he  is  frequently  introduced  commeoliK 
on  the  scene,  is  carried  off  the  stage  fast  asleep,  and,  on  the  lerminatiM  o( 
the  drama,  undergoes  the  necessary  metamorphosis. 

It  would  ap{)ear,  therefore,  either  that  our  bard's  continuation  of  the  indortioa 
has  been  unaccountably  lost,  or  that  he  trusted  the  remainder  of  Sly*s  part  t<> 
the  improvisatory  ingenuity  of  the  performers ;  or,  what  is  more  likely « that  thry 
were  instructed  to  copy  a  certain  portion  of  what  had  been  written,  for  this  ^b- 
ordinate  division  of  the  tinker's  character,  by  the  author  of  the  elder  play.  Sov 
of  the  observations,  indeed,  of  Sly,  as  given  by  the  writer  of  this  previous  ronir- 
dy,  are  incompatible  with  the  fable  and  dramatis  persons  of  Stiakspearv*^  prr>- 
duction  ;  and  have,  consequently,  been  very  injudiciously  introduced  by  Mr.  P»»pf : 
but  there  are  two  passages  which,  with  the  exception  of  but  two  nanies,  aw  ^^ 
only  accordant  with  our  poet's  prelude,  but  absolutely  necessary  to  its  coropM»*c. 
Shakspeare,  as  we  have  seen,  represents  Sly  as  nodding  at  the  end  of  the  Gr>i 
scene;  and  the  parts  of  the  anonymous  play  to  which  we  allude,  are  those  mberr 
the  nobleman  orders  the  sleeping  tinker  to  be  put  into  his  own  apparel  a^i. 
and  where  he  awakens  in  this  garb,  and  believes  the  whole  to  have  iieen  a  dn-^a; 
the  only  alterations  required  in  this  finale,  being  the  omission  of  the  ChhstiJ^ 
appellative  Sini,  and  the  conversion  of  Tapster  into  Hostess.  Theso  fern  lio" 
were,  most  probably,  those  which  Shakspeare  selected  as  a  necessary  acrompaiu- 
ment  to  his  piece,  from  the  old  drama  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  I59i>;' 
and  these  lines  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  notes  in  all  the  modern  editi>Mis 
and,  though  distinguished  as  borrowed  pro|)erty,  should  be  immcdiatelv  cooo^t- 
ed  with  the  text,  f 

*  **  '.''»''*P«'Ct."  wys  Mr.  Malone,  "  that  the  anonymous  Taming  of  a  SArew  was  writtra  abcmt  ifceyt*' 
Io90,  iilluT  by  CfOfKe  Feelit  or  Robert  Urffno." 

t  "  A  firy  droll  print  of  village  •ociely,"  observe*  Mr.  Fdton.  "might  be  taktQ**  ffVMi  tki«  »i»f*^ 
**It  miffht  reprmnit  thin  worthy  tinker,  at  Marian  Hacktt't  of  Wincot,  with  SiepAem  Sip,  OUJ^  ^^ 
tf*  M'  (ireeny  Peter  Turf,  and  Henry  Pimp€meU,  not  ai  MDoking  thtir  pipca.  Cm  aoaic*  at  Ite  ^f  *- 
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As  to  the  play  itself,  the  rapidity  and  variety  of  its  action,  the  skilful  conncc- 
lion  of  its  double  plot,  and  the  strength  and  vivacity  of  its  principal  characters, 
must  for  ever  ensure  its  popularity.  There  is,  indeed,  a  depth  and  breadth  of 
colouring  in  its  execution,  a  boldness  and  prominency  of  relief,  which  may  he 
thought  to  border  upon  coarseness ;  but  the  result  has  been  an  effect  equally 
powerful  and  inten'sting,  though  occasionally,  as  the  subject  demanded,  some- 
what glaring  and  grotesque. 

Petnichio,  Kathartna,  and  Grumio,  the  most  important  personages  of  the  play, 
are  consistently  supported  throughout,  and  their  peculiar  features  touched  and 
brought  forward  with  singular  sharpness  and  spirit ;  the  wild,  fantastic  humour 
of  the  first,  the  wayward  and  insolent  demeanour  of  the  second,  contrasted  with 
the  meek,  modest,  and  retired  disposition  of  her  sister,  together  with  the  inex- 
liDguishable  wit  and  drollery  of  the  third,  form  a  picture,  at  once  rich,  varied, 
and  pre-eminently  diverting. 

9.  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  :  1595.  There  can  be  Httle  doubt  that 
Ibe  episode  of  Felismena,  in  the  '*  Diana  of  George  of  Montemayor,"  was  the 
source  whence  the  principal  part  of  the  plot  of  this  play  has  been  taken ;  for, 
IhcHigh  the  Translation  of  Bartholomew  Yong  was  not  published  until  1598,  it 
appears  from  the  translator's  ''  Preface  to  divers  learned  Gentlemen,**  that  it  had 
lw<»n  completed  in  the  year  1582;  **it  hath  lyen  by  me  finished,"  he  says, 
•*Horace*s  ten  and  six  yeeres  more,**  a  declaration  which  renders  it  very  probable, 
that  the  manuscript  may  have  been  circulated  among  his  friends,  and  the  more 
otriking  parts  impressed  upon  their  memory.  But  we  are  further  informed,  in 
Ibis  very  preface,  that  a  partial  but  excellent  version  of  the  Diana  had  preceded 
his  labours : — 

"Well  might  1/'  says  Yong,  "have  excused  these paines,  if  onely  Edward  Paston,  Esquier, 
who  beere  and  there  for  his  own  pleasure,  as  1  understand,  hath  aptly  turned  out  of  Spanish  into 
liuglitb  tome  leaves  that  liked  him  t>est,  had  also  made  an  absolute  and  complete  Translation  of 
•II  the  Parts  of  Diana  :  the  which,  for  his  travell  in  that  countrey,  and  great  knowledge  in  that 
language,  accompanied  with  other  learned  and  good  parts  in  him,  had  of  all  others,  that  ever  1 
heard  translate  these Bookes,  prooved  the  rarest  and  worthiest  to  be  embraced.'*  We  also  learn 
fnNn  Dr.  Farmer,  that  the  Diana  was  translated  two  or  three  years  before  1598,  by  one  Thomas 
Wilton ;  but,  he  adds,  *'  this  work,  I  am  persuaded,  was  never  published  entirely ;  perhaps  some 
parts  of  it  were,  or  the  tale  might  have  been  translated  by  others." 

These  intimations  sufficiently  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  Shakspeare  may  have 
become  familiar  with  this  portion  of  the  Spanish  romance,  anterior  to  the  puhli* 
ration  of  Yong*s  version  in  1598;  indeed  so  closely  does  the  story  of  Proteus  and 
Julia  corn^spond  with  the  episode  of  Montemayor,  that  Shakspeare*s  obligations 
cannot  be  mistaken. 

"  He  has  copied  the  original/'  as  Mr.  Dunlop  observes,  "  io  some  minute  particulars,  which 
dearly  evince  the  source  from  which  the  drama  has  t>een  derived.  As  for  example,  in  the  letter 
which  Proteus  addresses  to  Julia,  her  rejection  of  It  wheu  offered  by  her  waiting-maid,  and  the 
device  by  which  she  afterwards  attempts  to  procure  a  persual.  (Act.  i.  k.  S.)  In  several  pas- 
itget,  indeed,  the  dramatist  has  copied  the  language  of  the  pastoral.*'  * 

This  play,  though  betraying  marks  of  negligence  and  haste,  especially  towards 
its  termination,  is  yet  a  most  pleasing  and  instructive  comi)osition.  There  is 
aearcely  a  page  of  it,  indeed,  tliat  is  not  pregnant  with  some  just  and  useful 
maxim,  and  we  stand  amaztnl  at  the  blind  and  tasteless  decisions  of  Uanmer« 
Theobald,  and  Upton,  who  not  only  disputed  the  authenticity  of  this  drama,  but 
condemned  it  as  a  very  inferior  production. 

So  far  are  these  opinions,  however,  from  having  any  just  foundation,  that  we 
may  safely  assert  the  peculiar  style  of  Shakspeare  to  be  vividly  impressed  on  dl 


ttodueedh  but  drinking  th«ir  ale  in  Mtane-jugt.'^—lmpeT^tct  Hiots  towardf  a  New  Editaon  of  Shakspeare, 
■Art  i.  p.  91. 

*  llwlorj  of  Fiction,  lit.  edit  vol.  iii.  p.  131. 
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the  parts  of  this  drama,  whether  serious  or  comic ;  aod  as  to  its  aphonic 
wealth,  it  may  he  truly  said,  with  Dr.  Johnson,  that  **  it  abounds  witb  jry 
beyond  most  of  his  plays,  and  few  have  more  lines  or  pasMges,  whkb,  siigl; 
considered,  are  eminently  beautiful." 

But  besides  this,  justice  requires  of  us  to  remark,  that  there  is  a  romanlk  «i 
pathetic  cast,  both  of  sentiment  and  character,  throughout  the  more  eteraM  pvli 
of  this  production,  which  has  given  to  them  a  peculiar  charm.  The  defiBaatmrf 
Julia  in  particular,  from  the  gentleness  and  modesty  of  her  dispositioii,  theflif^- 
quital  of  her  attachment,  and  the  hazardous  disguise  which  she  aMumet,  «ift  h> 
confessed  to  excite  the  tenderest  emotions  of  sympathy.  This  is  a  charader,  ii- 
deed,  which  Shakspeare  has  delighted  to  embody,  and  which  he  has  fuHherdm- 
loped  in  the  lovely  and  fascinating  portraits  of  Viola  and  Imogen,  who,  Kke  lah, 
forsaken  or  despised,  are  driven  to  the  same  expedients,  and,  deserting  their  ailiif 
roof,  perform  their  adventurous  pilgrimages  under  similar  modes  of  conceabKaL' 

A  portion  also  of  this  romantic  enthusiasm  has  thrown  an  interest  otcr  llii 
characters  of  Sir  Eglamour  and  Silvia,  and  evanescent  as  the  |Mirt  of  thelbrBcr 
is,  we  see  enough  of  him  to  regret  that  he  has  not  been  brought  more  forward « 
the  canvas.     He  is  represented  as  a  gentleman 

**  Valiant,  wise,  remorserul,  well  aGooDplisbed,'* 

and  when  Silvia,  on  the  eve  of  her  elopement,  solicits  his  assistance,  she  Ikn 
addresses  him : 

**  Thyself  halt  loved ;  and  I  have  heard  thee  say. 
No  grief  did  ever  come  so  near  thy  heart. 
As  when  thy  lady  and  thy  true  love  died, 
Upon  whose  grave  thou  vow'dst  pure  chastity.**        Act  It.  te.  X 

Nor  are  the  ludicrous  scenes  less  indicative  of  the  hand  of  Shakspeare,  tkepirt 
pf  Launce,  which  forms  the  chief  source  of  mirth  in  this  play,  being  suppoitrf 
throughout  with  undeviaiing  wit  and  humour,  and  with  an  eflect  greatly  supefiw 
to  that  of  the  comic  dialogue  of  Love's  Labour's  Lost  and  The  Comedy  of  Error. 

Nor  must  we  forget  to  remark,  that  the  versification  of  the  Two  GentWrnro  :•( 
Verona  is  peculiarly  sweet  and  harmonious,  and  very  happily  corresp<>nd<  «itK 
the  delicacy,  simplicity,  and  tenderness  of  feeling  which  have  so  powerfully  ^^"^ 
their  never-failing  fascination  over  many  of  its  serious  scenes.  How  eiquisitri^ 
for  instance,  does  the  rhythm  of  the  following  lines  coalesce  with  and  eipjD<i 
iheir  sentiment  and  imagery :  — 

'*  Julia.    Counsel,  Lucetta ;  gentle  girl,  assist  me ! 

Tell  me  some  good  mean, 


How,  with  my  honour,  I  may  undertake 

A  journey  to  my  loving  Proteus,^  &c.  Act  it.  tc  7. 

10.  KivG  Richard  the  Third  :  1595.  It  is  the  conjecture  of  Mr.  Malone,  aoJ 
by  which  he  has  been  guided  in  his  chronological  arrangement,  that  thi«  fJi?. 
and  King  Richard  the  Second,  were  written,  acted,  registered  and  printed  ia  the 
year  1597.  That  they  were  registered  and  published  during  this  year,  ve  bi*« 
indisputable  authority  ;f  but  that  they  were  written  and  acted  within  the  Mat 
period,  is  a  supposition  without  any  proof,  and,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  bifcU! 
improbable. 

Mr.  Chalmers,  struck  by  this  incautious  assertion,  of  two  such  plays  beiitf 


*  It  is  remarkable,  tliat  a  great  poet  of  the  preticot  day  has  ei(hibiled,  in  his  poetical 
attachment  to  this  mode  of  aiNKuise.  I  will  here  alto  add,  that  the  compass  of  Eof  lisli  portry  4on  srt.  * 
point  of  intereittf  aff.ird  any  thing  more  stimulating  and  attractite  than  the  DraBUU  of  Shaksprwc.  At  I" 
maiicc*  of  Scott,  and  the  Tales  of  Bjfroo. 

t  Richard  the  Second  was  entered  on  the  Statioiien'  books,  oo  August  39,  1697  ;  mad  Ricbaid  ikr  Tk-^ 
(m  October  *iO,  1597;  and  both  printed  the  same  year. 
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vritten,  acted,  and  published  in  a  few  months;  *  reflecting  that  Shakspeare, 
iapreftsed  by  the  character  of  Glouester,  in  his  play  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  might 
be  induced  toresumehis  national  dramas  by  continuing  the  ^'Historie*'  of  Richard, 
to  which  he  might  be  more  immediately  stimulated  by  his  knowledge  that  an  en- 
iMrliide,  entitled  the  *'Tragedie  of  Richard  the  Third, "  had  been  exhibited  in 
IM3,  or  1594;  and  ingeniously  surmising  that  Richard  the  Second  was  a  subse- 
fDeot  production,  because  it  ushered  in  a  distinct  and  concatenated  series  of  his- 
lory,  has,  under  this  view  of  the  subject,  given  precedence  to  Richard  the  Third 
m  the  order  of  composition,  and  assigned  its  origin  to  the  year  1595. 

The  description  of  a  small  volume  of  Epigrams  by  John  Weever,  in  Mr.  Beloe*8 
kaecdotes  of  Literature,  has  since  confirmed  the  chronology  of  Mr.  Chalmers, 
m  far  as  it  proves  that  one  of  Shakspeare*s  Richards  had  certainly  been  acted  in 

The  book  in  question,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Comb,  of  Henley,  and  supposed 
•  be  a  unique,  was  published  in  1599,  at  which  period,  according  to  the  date  of 
lie  print  of  him  prefixed  by  Cecill,  the  author  was  twenty-three  years  old  ,  but 
Weever  tells  us,  in  some  introductory  stanzas,  that  when  he  wrote  the  poems 
irhich  compose  this  volume,  he  was  not  twenty  years  old ;  that  he  was  one 

**  That  twenty  tigreWe  months  yet  did  never  know/* 

90Dsequently,  these  Epigrams  must  have  been  written  in  1595,  though  not  printed 
Inibre  1599.  They  exhibit  the  following  title:  '^  Epigrammes  in  the  oldest  Cut 
lad  newest  Fashion.  A  twise  seven  Houres  (in  so  many  Weekes)  Studie.  No 
CMger  ( like  the  Fashion  ]  not  unlike  to  continue.  The  first  seven,  John  Weever. 
kl  London:  printed  by  Y.  S.  for  Thomas  Rushell,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop. 
It  the  great  North  doore  of  Paules.  1599.  r2mo.** 

Of  this  collection  the  twenty-second  Epigram  of  the  fourth  Weeke,  which  we 
feare  formerly  had  occasion  to  notice,  and  which  we  shall  now  give  at  length,  is 
lidressed 

^  AD  GULIELMUM  SHAKSPEARE. 

**  Honie-Tongd  Shakapeare,  when  I  saw  thine  iaiue, 
I  swore  Apollo  got  them,  and  none  other, 
Their  rosie-tainted  restores  clothed  in  tissne, 
Some  heaven-bom  goddesse  said  to  be  their  mother. 
Rose  cheeckt  Adonis  with  his  amber  tresses, 
Faire  6re-hot  Venus  charming  him  to  lore  her. 
Chaste  Lucretia,  virgine-like  her  dresses. 
Proud  lust-stung  Tarquine  seeking  still  to  profe  her, 
Romeo,  Richabd,  more  whose  names  I  know  not. 
Their  sugred  tongues  and  power  attractive  beauty. 
Say  they  are  saints,  althogh  that  Sts  they  shew  not. 
For  thousand  vowes  to  them  subjective  dutie, 
They  bum  in  love  thy  children  Shakspeare  let  them 
Go  wo  thy  muse  more  nymphish  brood  beget  them."  f 

We  have  no  doubt  that  by  the  '^Richard*'  of  this  epigram  the  author  meant  to 
■^y  the  play  of  Richard  the  Third,  which,  according  to  our  arrangement,  was 
he  immediately  succeeding  tragedy  to  Romeo,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  almost 
Nfmnised  by  the  poet  in  the  two  concluding  scenes  of  the  Last  Part  of  King  Henry 
he  Sixth,  a  promise  which,  as  we  believe,  was  carried  into  execution  after  an  in-* 
enral  of  three  years.  ^ 

•  It  maaC  be  recollected  that  Mr.  Blaloiie'f  ^  Cbronolofical  Order  of  Sbakipcve'i  Plajt,**  is  founded , 
ol  on  the  period  of  their  publicatioo,  but  on  that  of  their  compositioo ;  it  is  **  an  attcnpt  to  ascertain  the 
vdcff  in  which  the  Plays  of  Shakspeare  were  written/* 

r  Anecdotes  of  Literature  and  scarce  bookt,  vol.  vi.  p.  156,  156, 159. 
The  lanes  which  teem  to  imply  the  future  intentions  of  the  poet,  are  these  :— 

**  Glo.    Clarence,  beware :  thou  keep'st  me  from  the  light ; 
But  I  will  aort  a  pilcby  di^  for  thee : 
For  I  will  bui  abroad  sucn  prophecies. 
That  Bdward  shall  be  fearfblofhis  Ufo; 
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The  character  of  Richard  the  Third,  which  had  been  opened  in  so  matMyi 
manner  in  the  Concluding  Part  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  is,  in  this  phy,  derelopejii 
all  its  horrible  grandeur. 

It  is,  in  fact,  the  picture  of  a  demoniacal  incarnation,  moalding  the 
and  foibles  of  mankind,  with  super-human  precision,  to  its  own  iniqiritoof 
poses.    Of  this  isolated  and  peculiar  state  of  being  Bliehard  himself  see 
ble,  when  he  declares — 

**  I  baTe  no  brother,  I  am  like  no  brother: 
And  this  word  love,  which  grey-bearda  call  difhie. 
Be  resident  in  men  like  one  another, 
And  not  in  me :  I  am  myself  alone.*^  Act  ▼.  we.  6. 

From  a  delineation  like  this  Milton  must  have  caught  many  of  the  most  itrikc 
ing  features  of  his  Satanic  portrait.  The  same  union  of  unmitigated  depraHtv. 
and  consummate  intellectual  energy,  characterises  both,  and  renders  what  vooM 
otherwise  be  loathsome  and  disgusting,  an  object  of  subliihity  and  shuddering  a4> 
miration, 

Richard,  stript  as  he  is  of  all  the  softer  feelings,  and  all  the  common  cliantiei» 
of  humanity,  possessed  of  **  neither  pity,  love,  nor  fear,"  and  loaded  wilherflj 
dangerous  and  dreadful  vice,  would,  were  it  not  for  his  unconquerable  pomvniif 
mind,  be  insuflerably  revolting.  But,  though  insatiate  in  his  ambition,  enviMii, 
and  hypocritical  in  his  disposition,  cruel,  bloody,  and  remorseless  in  all  hisdn4» 
he  displays  such  an  extraordinary  share  of  cool  and  determined  courage,  mA 
alacrity  and  buoyancy  of  spirit,  such  constant  self-possession,  such  an  iolaliK 
intimacy  with  the  workings  of  the  human  heart,  and  such  matchless  skill  ia  iff- 
dering  them  subservient  to  his  views,  as  so  far  to  subdue  our  delestalioa  mi 
abhorrence  of  his  villany,  that  we,  at  length,  contemplate  this  Gend  in 
shape  with  a  mingled  sensation  of  intense  curiosity  and  grateful  terror. 

The  task,  however,  which  Shakspeare  undertook  was,  in  one  instance, 
arduous  than  that  which  Milton  subsequently  attempted ;  for,  in  addition  to  tk 
hateful  constitution  of  Richard's  moral  character,  he  had  to  contend  also  aguiut 
the  prejudices  arising  from  personal  deformity,  from  a  flgure 


**  curtail'd  or  it*s  fair  proportioo. 


Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling  nature, 
Deformed,  untinisb'd,  sent  before  it's  time 
Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  up;**  Act  i.  tc.  1. 

and  yet,  in  spite  of  these  striking  personal  defects,  which  were  considered,  lU*. 
ns  indicative  of  the  depravity  and  wickedness  of  his  nature,  the  poet  has  coolri^«>i. 
through  the  medium  of  the  high  mental  endowments  just  enumerated,  not  ooU  W 
obviate  disgust,  but  to  excite  extraordinarv  admiration. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  and  detestable  vices  indeed,  in  Richard*s  charadfr. 
his  hypocrisy,  connected,  as  it  always  is,  in  his  person,  with  the  most  profouarf 
skill  and  dissimulation,  has,  owing  to  the  various  parts  which  it  induces  bin  t« 
assume,  most  materially  contributed  to  the  popularity  of  this  play,  b»lh  oa  thf 
stage  and  in  the  closet.  lie  is  one  who  can  *'  frame  his  face  to  all  occasiotft.' 
and  accordingly  appears,  durin.^  the  course  of  his  career,  under  the  cootraskJ 
forms  of  a  subject  and  a  monarch,  a  politician  and  a  wit,  a  soldier  and  a  suitor,  a 
^inner  and  a  saint;  and  in  all  with  such  apparent  ease  and  fidelity  to  nature,  that 


And  then  to  purine  hii  ftar.  Ill  be  thy  death. 

I.  arc  gone  . 
the  rert."— Heitry  f /.  Pturl  III.  act  v.  sc  € 


Kins  Hcnrj,  and  the  prince  Win  son.  arc  gone 
(  iHreiicc,  thy  turn  ii>  next,  and  then  t 


Gh.     Ill  blast  hin  harvest,  if  your  head  were  laid; 
Fur  )rt  1  am  not  hnik'd  on  in  the  \»orid 
Thin  hhotildcr  i^anordainM  no  thick,  to  heare; 
And  heave  it  shall  some  weight,  or  hreak  mjr  back  : — 
Work  thou  the  way,— and  tnou  sbalt  execute.'*— /(6t^  ad  t.  k.  7. 
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lile  to  the  explorer  of  the  human  mind  he  aflbrds,  by  his  penetration  and  address, 
lubject  of  peculiar  interest  and  delight,  he  oflers  to  the  practised  performer  a 
idy  well  calculated  to  call  forth  his  fullest  and  finest  exertions.  He,  therefore, 
bo«e  histrionic  powers  are  adequate  to  the  just  exliibition  of  this  character,  may 
I  said  to  have  attained  the  highest  honours  of  his  profession ;  and,  consequently, 
e  popularity  of  Richard  the  Third,  notwithstanding  the  moral  enormity  of  its 
TO,  may  be  readily  accounted  for,  when  we  recollect,  that  the  versatile  and  con- 
immate  hypocrisy  of  the  tyrant  has  been  embodied  by  the  talents  of  such  mas- 
rly  performers  as  Garrick,  Kemble,  Cook,  and  Kean. 

So  overwhelming  and  exclusive  is  the  character  of  Richard,  that  the  compa- 
tivc  insignificance  of  all  the  other  persons  of  the  drama  may  be  necessarily 
ferred ;  they  are  reilected  to  us,  as  it  were,  from  his  mirror,  and  become  more 
*  less  im|>ortant,  and  more  or  less  developed,  as  he  fmds  it  necessary  to  act  upon 
lem ;  so  that  our  estimate  of  their  character  is  entirely  founded  on  his  relative 
Miduct,  through  which  we  may  very  correctly  appreciate  their  strength  or 
vakness. 

The  only  exception  to  this  remark  is  in  the  person  of  Queen  Margaret,  who, 
part  from  the  agency  of  Richard,  and  dimly  seen  in  the  darkest  recesses  of  the 
icture,  pours  forth,  in  union  with  the  deep  tone  of  this  tragedy,  the  most  dread- 
il  curses  and  imprecations;  with  such  a  wild  and  prophetic  lury,  indeed,  as  to 
ivolve  the  whole  scene  in  tenfold  gloom  and  horror. 

We  have  to  add  that  the  moral  of  this  play  is  great  and  impressive.  Richard, 
■Ting  excited  a  general  sense  of  indignation,  and  a  general  desire  of  revenge,  and, 
aaware  of  his  danger  from  having  lost,  through  familiarity  with  guilt,  all  idea  of 
KMral  obligation,  becomes  at  length  the  victim  of  his  own  enormous  crimes;  he 
ills  not  unvisited  by  the  terrors  of  conscience,  for,  on  the  eve  of  danger  and  of 
oath,  the  retribution  of  another  world  is  placed  before  him ;  the  spirits  of  those 
rhom  he  had  murdered  reveal  the  awful  sentence  of  his  fate,  and  his  bosom 
eaves  with  the  infliction  of  eternal  torture. 

11.  King  Richard  the  Second:  1596.  Our  great  poet  having  been  induced 
>  improve  and  nvcompose  the  Dramatic  History  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  to  con- 
nue  the  character  of  Gloucester  to  the  close  of  his  usurpation,  in  the  drama  of 
iichard  the  Third,  very  naturally,  from  the  success  which  had  crowned  these 
flbrtj,  reverted  to  the  prior  part  of  our  national  story  for  fresh  subjects,  and,  led 
y  a  common  principle  of  association,  selected  for  the  commencement  of  a  new 
tries  of  historical  plays,  which  should  form  an  unbroken  chain  with  those  that 
e  had  previously  written,  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second.  On  this  account, 
berefore,  and  from  the  intimation  of  time,  noticed  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  towards  the 
ooclusion  of  the  first  act,  we  are  led  to  coincide  with  this  gentleman  in  assigning 
he  composition  of  Richard  the  Second  to  the  year  1596. 

Of  the  character  of  this  unfortunate  young  prince,  Shakspeare  has  given  us  a 
eiineation  in  conformity  with  the  general  tone  of  history,  but  heightened  by 
lany  exquisite  and  pathetic  touches.  Richard  was  beautiful  in  his  |)erson,  and 
legant  in  his  manners ;  *  afTectionate,  generous,  and  faithful  in  his  attachments, 
ad  though  intentionally  neglected  in  his  education,  not  defective  in  his  under- 
landing.  Accustomed,  by  his  designing  uncles,  to  the  company  of  the  idle  and 
le  dissipated,  and  to  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  his  passions,  we  need  not 
voder  that  levity,  ostentation,  and  prodigality  should  mark  his  subsequent 
ireer,  and  should  ultimately  lead  him  to  destruction. 

Though  the  errors  of  his  misguided  youth  are  forcibly  depicted  in  the  drama, 
5t  the  |K)et  has  reserved  his  strength  for  the  period  of  adversity.    Richard,  de- 

*  **  This  prince,  **  obtenres  Mr.  Godwin,  **  it  uniTersally  dMcribed  to  ui  at  one  of  the  most  beautafb 
mth*  that  waw  ever  lu'lu'Id ;  aiid  fmro  the  portrait  of  him  still  ezivtin^  in  Wettminster  Abbey,  however 
tperfect  was  the  art  of  painting  in  that  aicc,  connoittcurt  have  inferred  that  hit  peraon  waa  admirably 
r«i«d,  and  bis  featiirea  cast  in  a  mould  of  the  mott  perfect  symmetry.  Hit  appearance  and  manner  were 
fhly  pleftsing.  and  it  was  difficult  for  any  one  to  approach  him  without  beisf  prapoamacd  in  hiifiifoiir.* 
Life  ^f  Ckmictr,  toI.  iii.  p.  170.  8vo  edit. 
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his  lustre,  and  shaking  olThis  profligate  companioos  like  *' dew-drops  \nm  ik 
hon's  mane/*  he  comes  forward,  strong  in  moral  resolution,  dignified  vlteiA 
elFort,  firm  without  ostentation,  and  consistent  without  a  sense  of  sachkc,  a 
denouement  is  produced,  at  once  great,  satisfactory,  and  splendid/ 

If  the  serious  parts  of  these  plays,  however,  he  powerful  and  ch«ractniitit,lhi 
comic  portion  is  still  more  entitled  to  our  admiration,  being  rich,  origiML  al 
varied,  in  a  degree  unparalleled  by  any  other  writer. 

There  never  was  a  character  drawn,  perhaps,  so  complete  and  indiTidiiafiniM 
that  of  Falstatr,  nor  one  in  which  so  many  contrasted  qualities  are  rvadtni 
subservient  to  the  production  of  the  highest  entertainment  and  delight  la  lb 
compound,  however,  is  to  be  found  neither  atrocious  vices,  nor  any  decided 
virtues;  it  is  merely  a  tissue,  though  woven  with  matchless  skill,  of  the 
and  the  disagreeable,  the  former  so  preponderating  as  to  stamp  the  result  villi  ii 
power  of  imparting  pleasurable  emotion. 

Sensuality,  under  all  its  forms,  is  the  vice  of  FalstaflT;  wit  and  gaiety  are  lii 
virtues. 

As  to  gratify  his  animal  appetites,  therefore,  is  the  sole  end  and  ain  «flii 
being,  every  faculty  of  his  mind  and  body  is  directed  exclusively  to  this  purpMi 
and  he  is  no  further  vicious,  no  further  interesting  and  agreeable  than  laiy  ki 
necessary  to  the  acquisition  of  his  object.  Had  he  succeeded  but  partially  iaii 
attainment  of  his  views,  and  consequently  by  the  means  usually  put  in  pradia; 
he  would  have  been  contemptible,  loathsome,  and  disgusting,  but  lie  has  socctdi 
to  an  extent  beyond  all  other  men,  and  therefore  by  means  of  an  extraordiurf 
kind,  and  which  have  covered  the  fruition  of  his  plans  with  an  adventitioai  mi 
even  fascinating  lustre. 

The  perfect  Epicurism,  in  short,  which  he  cultivates,  requires  for  the  oblntia 
of  its  gratifications  a  multitude  of  brilliant  and  attractive  qualifications ;  lor.  a 
order  to  run  the  full  career  of  sensual  enjoyment,  associated  M9  he  was  «itk  i 
man  of  high  rank,  and  considerable  mental  powers,  it  was  necessary  thai  hi 
should  render  himself  both  highly  acceptable  and  interesting,  that  he  fMi 
assume  the  appearance  or  pretend  to  the  possession  of  si^veral  virtues,  andtkilhi 
should  bo  guilty  of  no  very  revolting  or  disgustful  intemperance. 

To  piTform  this  task,  however,  with  unfailing  eflect,  demanded,  on  thepirlcf 
Falstair,  incessant  intellectual  vigour,  and  a  perpetual  command  of  temp^,  <ii 
these  Shaks(>eare  has  bestowed  upon  him  in  their  full  plenitude.  His  wit  isian- 
hauslible,  his  gaiety  and  good-humour  unde\iating,  his  address  shrewd  aid  ^ 
criminating,  and,  as  the  favourable  opinion  of  his  associates  is,  to  a  certain  cikat 
essential  to  his  enjoyments,  he  endeavours  to  impress  the  prince  with  coofidMct 
in  his  friendship  and  courage,  his  gratitude  and  fidelity,  and  to  impow  m  htf 
equals  and  inferiors  a  S4'nse  of  his  military  and  political  importance.  It  b  al« 
requisite  that,  though  an  incorrigible  lover  of  wine,  of  dainty  fare,  and  M  al 
libidinous  delights,  he  should  exhibit  nothing  either  as  the  accompaninml  m 
consequence  of  these  pursuits,  which  should  be  beastly  or  loathsome;  be  K 
therefore,  never  represented  as  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  nor  loaded  with  m^ 
infirmities  than  what  corpulency  produces ;  but  is  always  himself,  crafty,  sphcliKH- 
selfish  and  intelligent,  ever  ready  to  invent  and  to  enjoy  the  sport,  the  rnA 
and  the  jest. 

Thus  constituted,  his  social  and  intellectual  qualities  so  blending  mith  Ihf  dis- 
solute propensities  of  his  nature,  that  the  epicure,  and  free-booter,  the  mtwce- 
longer  and  vain-glorious  boaster,  lose  in  the  composition  their  native  de(*»niL'tT. 
Falstafl*  becomes  the  most  entertaining  and  seductive  companion  that  the  uoiki! 


An  injjpniou*  En^ay  ha*  been  lately  publinhed  hy  Mr.  Luden,  io  which  an  atUmpt  it 
nucceMs  to  pro%e,  that  the  youthful  diMipation  ascribi-d  to  Henry,  by  the  chrvMiicirr*.  ■• 

r,  that  Shakupeare,  had  Im  been  i 
iperi'ir  aptitude  for  dramatic  effect 


WllhMltMl**^- 


<)iiate  foundation      It  is  probable,  howcTer,  that  Shakupeare,  had  lie  been  aware  of  tha,  •ww'  ^" 
linlerred  the  popular  •taU'roeot,  from  its  .Mperior  aptitude  for  dramatic  effe< 
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of  genius,  levity,  and  laughter  have  ever,  in  the  most  felicitous  hour  of 
rtr  mirth  and  fancy,  created  for  the  sons  of  men. 

Yet,  dangerous  as  such  a  delineation  may  appear,  Shakspeare,  viith  his  usual 
ten  lion  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  has  rendered  it  subservient  to  the  most 
ftking  moral  effects,  both  as  these  apply  to  the  character  of  Falstaff  himself. 
Ml  to  that  of  his  temporary  patron,  the  Prince  of  Wales;  for  while  the  virtue, 
lerigf,  and  good  sense  of  the  latter  are  placed  in  the  most  striking  point  of  view 
'  his  firm  dismissal  of  a  most  fascinating  and  too  endeared  voluptuary,  theper- 
■BeDtly  degrading  consequences  of  sensuality  are  exhibited  in  their  full  strength 
iring  the  career,  and  in  the  fate,  of  the  former. 

It  is  very  generally  found  that  great  and  splendid  vices  are  mingled  with  con- 
■Bitant  virtues,  which  often  ultimately  lead  to  self-accusation,  and  to  the  salutary 
IMiiesof  remorse ;  but  he  who  is  deeply  plunged  in  the  grovelling  pursuits  of  ap- 
tite  is  too  frequently  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame,  to  all  feeling  of  integrity  or  con- 
ioas  worth.  Polluted  by  the  meanest  depravities,  not  only  religious  principle 
Mes  to  affect  the  mind,  but  every  thing  which  contributes  to  honour  or  to 
BDdeur  in  the  human  character  is  gone  for  ever ;  a  catastrophe  to  which  wit 
id  humour,  by  rendering  the  sensualist  a  more  self-deluded  and  self-satisfled 
Ifaig,  lend  the  most  powerful  assistance. 

hSThus  is  it  with  Falstaff — to  the  last  he  remains  the  same,  unrepentant,  un- 
Ibrmed ;  and,  though  shaken  off  by  all  that  is  valuable  or  good  around  him, 
Ilii  the  very  sensualist  which  he  had  lived  I 

^ "We  may,  therefore,  derive  from  this  character  as  much  instruction  as  enter- 
fninent ;  and,  to  the  delight  which  we  receive  from  the  contemplation  of  a 
Icture  so  rich  and  original,  add  a  lesson  of  morality  as  awful  and  impressive  as 
Id  history  of  human  frailty  can  present. 

In  order  fully  to  unfold  the  extraordinary  character  of  Falstaff,  it  was  neces- 
Vj  to  throw  around  him  a  set  of  familiar  associates,  who  might,  through  all  the 
liracies  of  domestic  life,  lay  open  his  follies  and  knaveries,  while,  at  the  same 
■K,  they  themselves  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  amusement  of  the 
)Biie.  How  admirably  the  poet  has  succeeded  in  this  design,  the  spirited  and 
bwing  sketches  of  Bardolph,  Pistol,  and  Mrs.  Quickly,  and  of  Justices  Shallow 
id  Silence,  will  bear  an  ever-during  testimony.  Than  the  scenes  in  which  the 
WO  magistrates  appear,  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  characteristically  pleasant 
id  original.  The  garrulity,  vanity,  and  knavish  simplicity  of  Shallow  ;  tho 
dnine  gravity  of  Silence  when  sober,  and  his  irrepressible  hilarity  when  tipsy  ; 
Ustaff*s  exquisite  appreciation  of  their  characters,  and  his  patronage  of  Shallow, 
m  presented  to  us  with  a  naivet6,  raciness,  and  completeness  of  conception, 
Wch  it  ia  in  vain  to  look  for  elsewhere. 

We  have  further  to  remark,  that  the  fable  of  the  Two  Parts  of  Henry  tho 
borth  is  connected  with  peculiar  skill  through  the  intervention  of  the  comic  in- 
dents. It  was  essential,  in  fact,  for  the  purposes  of  representation,  that  there 
Mwld  be  a  satisfactory  close  to  each  Part,  while,  at  the  same  time,  such  a  me- 
ioni  of  communication  should  exist  l)etween  the  two,  as  to  form  a  perfect 
rbole.  To  effect  this,  the  serious  and  the  ludicrous  departments  of  these  dramas 
V  conducted  in  a  different  way ;  the  former  exhibiting  two  catastrophes,  while 
le  latter  has  but  one.  Thus  the  death  of  Percy  in  the  first  play,  and  the 
ttth  of  Ilenry  the  Fourth  in  the  second,  form  two  judicious  terminations  of  the 
Igic  portion,  while  the  rich  vein  of  comedy  running  through  both  divisions  i§ 
ily  bounded  by  the  Reformation  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  and  the  Fall  of  his  ri- 
ms but  facetious  companion  ;  a  denouement  atonce  natural  and  complete,  and 
ringing  from  intrinsic  causes,  being  the  sole  result  of  firmness  and  penetration 
the  prince,  and  of  self-del iLsion  in  the  knight. 
14.  The  Merchai^t  of  Venice  :  1597.    We  are  inclined  to  prefer  this  date 

that  of  1598,  in   consequence  of  the  two  allusions  to  time  noticed  by  Mr. 
lalmers  in  his  Chronology ;   and  which,  as  the  epoch  formerly  fixed  on  by 
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the  commentators  was  founded  merely  on  the  fact  of  this  phy  beiof  ictKm^ 
on  the  22d  of  July,  1598,  a  circumstance  perfectly  iodecishe  as  lothepoiii 
of  its  composition,  ought  consequently  to  possess  the  privilege  of  fitiJiMAJw  f!" 
its  era. 

Of  the  three  plots  which  constitute  this  very  Interesting  drama,  aaBcly  fti 
of  the  Caskets,  that  of  the  Bond,  and  that  of  the  Elopement  of  Jeiaca,  lb 
first  two  appear  to  have  formed  the  fable  of  a  play  entitled  The  Jew,  Ini 
anterior  to  our  author's  production.  ''The  Jew  shown  at  the  BolU**  w% 
Gosson   in   his   ''School   of  Abuse,'*    1579,   "representing  the  greediDmif 

M'orldly  choosers,  and  the  bloody  minds  of  usurers these  plays,**  sim  fe 

mentioning  others  at  the  same  time,   "  are  goode  and  sweete  pUys.*' 

Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Shakspeare,  in  conformity  to  hii  «■! 
custom,  would  avail  himself  of  the  labours  of  this  his  dramatic  pfedecow; 
but  it  is  also  evident  that  he  had  other  resources. 

*<  The  author  of  ihe  old  play  of  The  Jew,**  ohienret  Mr.  Douce,  "  and  Shakipwi  his 
Merchant  of  Venice,  have  not  confined  themselves  to  one  source  only  in  the  cooslmctiairfarir 
pint ;  but,  that  the  Pecorone,  the  Oesta  Romanonim,  and  perhaps  Ihe  old  Ballad  of  HcraSiL 
have  been  respectively  resorted  to.  It  is  however  most  probatile  that  the  origiad  plqw 
indebted  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  to  the  Oesta  Romanorum,  which  eonUincd  holfe  Ifct  i* 
incidents ;  and  that  Shaksfieare  expanded  and  improved  them,  partly  from  hit  ova  seaiBB.al 
partly,  as  to  the  bond,  from  the  Pecorone,  %here  the  coincident  are  too  maDifeM  lo  Imtaf 
doubt.  Thus,  the  scene  being  laid  at  Venice ;  the  residence  of  the  lady  at  Bdnoot ;  the  hah 
duction  of  a  person  iMund  for  the  principal;  the  double  infraclioo  of  the  iMMid,  vii.  theiihil 
more  or  less  than  a  pound  of  flesh  and  the  shedding  of  blood,  together  with  the  afler-iodiol  rf 
the  ring,  are  common  to  the  novel  and  the  play.  The  whetting  of  the  hnlfe  night  pcrhipihR 
been  taken  from  the  Ballad  of  Ocrnutos.  Shakspeare  was  likewise  ind^iled  lo  an  aotharijia 
could  not  have  occurred  to  the  original  author  of  the  play  in  an  English  form ;  Ihb  was.  Slvaw) 
*  Orator, '  as  translated  by  Munday.  From  that  work  Shylock's  reasoning  liefore  the  fciai  a 
evidently  borrowed  ;  but  at  Ihe  same  time  it  has  been  most  skilfoily  Improved.' 

The  Orator  of  Silvayn,  translated  by  Munday  from  the  French,  was  wiand 
by  Adam  Islip  in  1596,  and  forms  one  of  Mr.  Chalmers's  authorities  tor  »- 
signing  the  composition  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice  to  the  year  1597. 

Of  the  two  English  Gesta  mentioned  by  Mr.  Douce,  tliat  containia^  tkr 
story  of  the  Bond  is  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  thotiiib  bov 
only  known  to  exist  in  manuscript,*  might  probably  have  been  in  print iiCk 
time  of  Shakspeare  and  the  author  of  the  elder  play. 

The  Gesta,  including  the  story  of  the  Caskets,  there  is  reason  to  think,  vn 
translated  by  Leland  and  revised  by  R.  Robinson ;  for  a  memorandum  rrlah%» 
to  the  first  edition  of  the  improved  version,  written  by  Robinson  hini«U.  aal 
occurring  in  his  **  Eupolemia,"  is  thus  worded: — **  1577.  A  record  of  i»- 
cyent  historyes  intituled  in  Latin  Gesta  Romanorum,  translated  laurtflce  il 
supponitur  Johane  Leylando  antiquario)  by  mee  perused,  corrected  and  bettciai 
Perused  further  by  the  wardens  of  the  stationer*s  and  printed  fir^t  and  km 
by  Thomas  Easte."  If  the  sup|K)sition  here  recorded  be  correct,  it  i§  hiskh 
probable  that  Leland*s  translation  is  identical  with  that  referred  to  by  Mr- 
Warton  and  Dr.  Farmer  as  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  without  dak: 
though  it  must  he  remarked,  that  neither  Mr.  Herbert,  nor  Mr.  Douce,  nor  Mr. 
Dibdin  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  discover  such  an  impression.  7 

As  many  of  the  incidents  in  the  Bond  story  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice  pomi 
a  more  striking  resemblance  to  the  Orst  tale  of  the  fourth  day  in  "  II  Pewonr' 
of  Ser  Giovanni,  than  to  either  the  Gesta,  the  Ballad  of  Gcrnutus,  or  the  i*nUf 
of  Silvayn,  the  probability  iit,  that  a  version  of  this  tale,  if  not  of  tlie  eotirr  ^ 

•  Preserved  in  the  Harlelan  CoUeclMMi,  No.  7333,  and  conUioinc  fO  stories. 

t  v'tax-*  cXMmiucd  numerouit  l>ihIiograpbical  treatiMs  and  cauTo^ues  U>t  ihis  cdatioD.'*  say*  M'  f^ 
dm,  without  effeet.  It  df>es  not  ap|>ear  to  liate  been  in  Dr.  Karner^s  own  conccikm."— TiPi<»f*«* 
Antiquities,  vol.  ii   p.  366. 
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scttofiy  was  extant  in  Shakspeare's  days.  II  Pecorone,  though  written  almost 
vo  centuries  before,  was  not  published  until  1658,  when  the  flrst  edition  came 
iHh  at  Milan. 

The  love  and  elopement  of  Jessica  and  Lorenzo  have  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Dun- 
m  as  bearing  a  similitude  to  the  fourteenth  tale  of  the  second  book  of  the  **  No- 
pllino**  of  Massuccio  Di  Salerno ;  but  it  must  be  recollected,  that  until  the  play 
Buded  to  by  Gosson  can  be  produced,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  to  whom  Shak- 
re  is  most  peculiarly  indebted  for  the  materials  of  his  complicated  plot. 
There  is  much  reason  to  conclude,  however,  that  the  felicitous  union  of  the 
principal  actions  of  this  drama,  that  concatenation  of  cause  and  eflect,  which 
formed  them  into  a  whole,  is  to  be  ascribed,  almost  exclusively,  to  the  judg- 
aeot  and  the  art  of  Shakspeare.     There  is  also  another  unity  of  equal  moment, 
•Idom  found  wanting,  indeed,  in  any  of  the  genuine  plays  of  our  poet,  but  whi^h 
B  peculiarly  observable  in  this,  that  unity  of  feeling  which   we  have  once  before 
ma  occasion  to  notice,  and  which,  in  the  present  instance,  has  given  an  uniform, 
iBl  an  extraordinary,  tone  to  every  part  of  the  fable.     Thus  the  unparalleled 
iBlure  of  the  trial  between  the  Jew  and  his  debtor  required,  in  order  to  produce 
hat  species  of  dramatic  consistency  so  essential  to  the  illusion  of  the  reader  or 
tor,  that  the  other  important  incident  of  the  piece  should  assume  an  equal 
of  singularity  ;  the  enigma,  therefore,  of  the  caskets  is  a  most  suitable  counter- 
to  the  savage  eccentricity  of  the  bond,  and  their  skilful  combination  eflects 
probability  arising  from  similitude  of  nature  and  intimacy  of  connection. 
Yet  the  ingenuity  of  the  fable  is  surpassed  by  the  truth  and  originality  of  tlie 
Iharacters  that  carry  it  into  execution.      Avarice  and  revenge,  the  prominent 
of  Shylock,  are  painted  with  a  pencil  so  discriminating,  as  to  appear  very 
inct  from  the  same  passions  in  the  bosom  of  a  Christian.     The  peculiar  cir- 
nces,  indeed,  under  which  the  Jews  have  been  placed  for  so  many  cen- 
lories,  would  of  themselves  besufilcient,  were  the  national  feelings  correctly  caught, 
to  throw  a  peculiar  colouring  over  all  their  actions  and  emotions ;  but  to  these 
vere  unhappily  added,  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  tlie  most  rooted  prejudices  and 
Mitipathies ;  an  aversion,  indeed,  partaking  of  hatred  and  horror,  was  indulged 
igaiDst  this  persecuted  people,  and  oonsequently  the  picture  which  Shakspeare 
tea  drawn  exhibits  not  only  a  faithful  representation  of  Jewish  sentiments  and 

EDoers,  the  necessary  result  of  a  singular  dispensation  of  Providence,  but  it  em- 
lies  in  colours,  of  almost  preternatural  strength,  the  Jew  as  he  appeared  to  the 
mje  of  the  shuddering  Christian. 

Id  Shylock,  therefore,  while  we  behold  the  manners  and  the  associations  of  the 
Jbbrew  mingling  with  every  thing  he  says  and  does,  and  touched  with  a  verisi- 
■ditude  and  precision  which  excite  our  astonishment,  we,  at  the  same  time,  per- 
OaiTe,  that,  influenced  by  the  prepossessions  above-mentioned,  the  poet  has 
clothed  him  with  passions  which  would  not  derogate  from  a  personification 
#f  the  evil  principle  itself.  He  is,  in  fact,  in  all  the  lighter  parts  of  his  cha- 
ncter,  a  generical  exemplar  of  Judaism,  but  demonized,  individualized,  and 
loodered  awfully  striking  and  horribly  appalling  by  the  attribution  of  such  un- 
laleDtiDg  malice,  as  we  will  hope,  for  the  honour  of  our  species,  was  never 
]0t  accumulated,  with  such  intensity,  in  any  human  breast. 

So  vigorous,  however,  so  masterly  is  the  delineation  of  this  Satanic  character, 
tnd  so  exactly  did  it,  until  of  late  years,  chime  in  with  the  bigotry  of  the 
CbristiaD  world,  that  no  one  of  our  author*s  plays  has  experienced  greater 
popularity.  Fortunately  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  the  Jew  and  the  Christian 
ean  meet  with  all  the  feelings  of  humanity  nbout  them  ;  a  state  of  society 
irhich,  more  than  any  other,  is  calculated  to  elTect  that  con\ersion  for  whicn 
every  disciple  of  our  blessed  religion  will  assuredU  pray. 

There  is,  also,  to  be  found  in  this  beautiful  play  a  charm  for  the  roosC 
l^ntle  and  amiable  minds,  a  vein  of  dignified  melancholy  and  pensive  sweet- 
which  endears  it  to  every  heart,  and  which  fascinates  the  more  asaflbrding 
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the  most  welcome  relief  to  the  merciless  conduct  of  its  leading  character.  Wl 
for  instance,  can  be  more  soothing  and  delightful  to  the  feelings,  than  thep 
rous  and  disinterested  friendship  of  Antonio,  when  contrasted  vith  the  harl 
selfish  nature  of  Shylock;  what  more  noble  than  the  sublime  resignatioa  d 
merchant,  when  opposed  to  the  deadly  and  relentless  hatred  of  his  protcci 
Never  was  friendship  painted  more  intense  and  lovely  than  in  the  parting 
Antonio  and  Bassanio;  Salarino,  speaking  of  the  former,  says,— 

**  A  kinder  gentleman  treads  not  the  earth. 
I  gaw  Bassanio  and  Antonio  part : 
Bassanio  told  him,  he  would  make  some  speed 
or  his  return :  he  answered—*  Do  not  so,**  &€.  Act  ii.  sr.  S. 

Nor  do  the  female  personages  of  the  drama  contribute  less  to  this  z 
edbct;  the  sensible,  the  spirited,  the  eloquent  Portia,  who  has  a  principal  i 
in  the  business  of  both  plots,  is  equally  distinguished  for  the  tenderness  d 
disposition  and  the  goodness  of  her  heart,  and  her  pleadings  for  merry  in  b 
of  the  injured  Antonio  will  dwell  on  the  ear  of  pity  and  admiration  to  the 
syllable  of  recorded  time. 

With  a  similar  result  do  we  enter  into  the  character  of  Jessica,  who<o  aH 
ness,  simplicity,  and  aflectionate  temper  excite,  in  an  uncommon  deizTff, 
interest  of  this  reader.  The  opening  of  the  Gfth  act,  where  Lorenzo  and  i( 
are  represented  conversing  on  a  summer's  night,  in  the  avenue  at  Belmont, 
listening  with  rapture  to  the  sounds  of  music,  produces,  occurring  as  it  doe 
mediately  after  the  soul-harrowing  scene  in  the  court  of  justice,  the  must  eac 
ing  emotion  ;  it  breathes,  indeed,  a  repose  so  soft  and  delicious,  that  the 
seems  dissolving  in  tranquil  luxury: 

**  How  sweet  the  moon-light  sleeps  upon  this  hank  ! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears;  soft  stillness,  and  thr  night, 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony.*'  Act  t.  ac.  1. 

Shakspeare  was  an  enthusiast  in  music  in  a  musical  age:  and  tlioiich  hii 
sequent  encomium  upon  it  l)e  somewhat  extravagant,  and  his  reprol»atioD  i 
man  who  "is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds,"  undeservtHllv  hars 
severe,  yet  are  they  both  more  applicable  and  judicious  than  the  llippii 
undiscriminating  censure  of  Mr.  Stee\ens,  whose  note  on  the  siilijec-t  hai 
with  its  due  castigation  from  tlie  pen  of  Mr.  Douce,  who  after  sticmatisii 
commentators  disingenuous  efTort  to  throw  an  oilium  on  this  recreatia 
conjunction  with  the  f(H»Me  aid  of  an  iilil)eral  |)assage  from  Lord  Chester 
Letters,  justly  and  beautifully  adds,  that 

"  It  i$  a  science  which,  from  its  intimate  and  n.itural  conneiion  with  poetry  an^  ^ 
deserves  Ibe  highest  attention  and  respect.  He  thai  is  happily  qualified  to  apprrciaie  thi 
parts  of  music,  will  never  seek  (bem  in  ihe  S(>cietf  so  emphatically  reprobated  b;  the  mM 
nor  altogether  in  the  i»ay  he  recommends.  He  will  not  lend  an  eer  to  the  vulsarity  mi 
tuous  roar  of  the  tavern  catch,  or  the  delusive  sounds  of  martial  clangour ;  but  he  mill  c^| 
heaviMily  gift,  this  exquisite  and  soul-delii:biing  sensation,  in  the  temples  of  his  God,  m 
peaceful  circles  of  domestic  happiness:  he  niil  pursue  the  blessings  and  adifantagcs  of 
ardour,  and  turn  aside  from  its  abuses."  * 

The  fifth  act  of  this  play,  which  consists  of  but  one  scene*  appears  k 
Wen  intendiHl  by  the  |KH*t  to  n^mo\e  the  painful  impn^ssions  incident  toll 
ture  of  his  pn^vimis  plot;  it  is  liuht.  e^'^ant,  and  beautifully  written,  and,  II 
the  main  business  of  the  drama  finishes  with  the  termination  of  the  fourth* 
is  not  felt  as  an  inrumbrance,  but  on  the  contrary  is  l>eheld  and  enjoyed 
prarofiil,  aniinatiHJ,  and  consolatory  close  to  one  of  the  most  perfect  prodn 
of  its  author. 

*  lUvvtxmtkMi*  of  Sbak«prare,  «ol.  L  p.  fQ9,  970. 
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15.  IIamlbt  :  1597.  That  this  tragedy  had  hccn  performed  before  1598  is 
evident  from  Gabriel  Harvey*s  note  in  S|>eghf  s  edition  of  Chaucer,  as  quoted  h\ 
Mr.  Malone ;  and,  from  the  intimations  of  time  brought  forward  l)y  Mr. 
Chalmers,  we  are  induced  to  adopt  the  era  of  tliis  gentleman,  placing  the  first 
ikietchof  Hamlet  early  in  1597,  and  its  revision  with  additions  in  1600.  Soon 
tiler  which,  namely,  on  the  26th  of  July,  1602,  it  was  entered  on  the  Stationers* 
book,  the  first  edition  hitherto  discovered  being  printed  in  the  year  1604. 

No  character  in  our  author's  plays  has  occasioned  so  much  perplexity,  as  that 
of  Hamlet.  Yet  we  think  it  may  be  proved  that  Shakspeare  had  a  clear  and 
definite  idea  of  it  throughout  all  its  seeming  inconsistencies,  and  that  a  very  few 
lines  taken  from  one  of  the  monologues  of  this  tragedy,  will  develop  the  ruling 
and  efDcient  feature  which  the  poet  held  steadily  in  his  view,  and  through  whose*. 
onintermitting  influence  every  other  part  of  the  portrait  has  received  a  peculiar 
OMxiirication.  We  are  told,  as  the  result  of  a  deep  but  unsatisfactory  meditation 
on  the  mysteries  of  another  world,  on  '*  the  dread  of  something  after  death,*'  that 

**  Thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 

Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pala  cast  qf  th  ought ; 

And  eotcrprizes  or  great  pith  and  moment, 

With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry, 

And  lose  the  name  of  action.**  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Now  this  pale  cast  of  thought  and  its  consequences,  which,  had  not  Hamlet 
been  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Ophelia,  he  would  have  himself  applied  to  his 
•vn  singular  situation,  form  the  very  essence,  and  give  rise  to  the  prominent 
Meets  of  his  character.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Shakspeare  intendiHi  to 
flcprcsent  him  as  variable  and  indecisive  in  action,  and  that  he  has  founded  this 
want  of  volition  on  one  of  those  peculiar  constitutions  of  the  mental  and  moral 
faculties  which  have  been  designated  by  the  appellation  of  genius,  a  combination 
of  passions  and  associations  which  has  led  to  all  the  useful  energies,  and  all  the 
eialtcd  eccentricities  of  human  life ;  and  of  which,  in  one  of  its  most  exquisite  but 
speculative  forms,  Hamlet  presents  us  with  perhaps  the  only  instance  on  theatric 
VBcord. 

To  a  frame  of  mind  naturally  strong  and  contemplative,  but  rendered  by  ex- 
teaordioary  events  sceptical  and  intensely  thoughtful,  he  unites  an  undeviating 
lave  of  rectitude,  a  disposition  of  the  gentlest  kind,  feelings  the  most  delicate  and 
^ve,  and  a  sensibility  painfully  alive  to  the  smallest  deviation  from  virtue  or  pro- 
pffiely  of  conduct.  Thus,  while  gifted  to  discern  and  to  suiTer  from  every  moral 
aberration  in  those  who  surround  him,  hispowers  of  action  are  paralysed  in  the  first 
inalance,  by  the  unconquerable  tendency  of  his  mind  to  explore,  to  their  utmost 
ramification,  all  the  bearings  and  contingencies  of  the  meditated  deed ;  and  in 
the  aeeond,  by  that  tenderness  of  his  nature  which  leads  him  to  shrink  from  the 
Beans  which  are  necessary  to  carry  it  into  execution.  Over  this  irresolution 
and  weakness,  the  result,  in  a  great  measure,  of  emotions  highly  amiable,  and 
which  in  a  more  congenial  situation  had  contributed  to  the  delight  of  all  who  a|>- 
pioached  him,  Shakspeare  has  thrown  a  veil  of  melancholy  so  sublime  and  in- 
Mlectual,  as  by  this  means  to  constitute  him  as  much  the  idol  of  the  philosopher, 
and  the  man  of  cultivated  taste,  as  he  confessedly  is  of  those  who  feel  their  interest 
ocited  principally  through  the  medium  of  the  sympathy  and  compassion  which 
his  ineflective  struggles  to  act  up  to  his  own  approved  pur])ose  naturally  call  forth. 

It  may  be  useful,  however,  in  order  to  give  more  strength  and  precision  to  this 
general  outline,  to  enter  into  a  few  of  the  leading  particulars  of  Hamlet's  conduct. 
Be  is  represented  at  the  opening  of  the  play  as  highly  distressed  by  the  sudden 
death  of  his  father,  and  the  hurried  and  indecent  nuptials  of  his  mother,  when 
the  awfiil  appearance  of  the  spectre  over^lielms  him  with  astonishment,  unhinges 
n  mind  already  partially  thrown  olTits  bias,  and  (ills  it  with  indelible  apprehen- 
Bion,  suspicion,  and  dismay.  For  though,  on  the  first  communication  of  the 
murder,  his  bosom  burns  with  the  thirst  of  vengeance,  yet  reflection  and  the  gen- 
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tleness  of  his  disposition  soon  induce  him  to  regret  that  he  has  been  chosen  i%\\t^ 
instrument  of  elfecting  it, 

**  That  ever  he  was  born  in  set  it  right  ;** 

and  then,  under  the  influence  of  this  reluctance,  he  begins  to  question  the  ralidity 
and  the  lawfulness  of  the  medium  through  which  he  had  received  his  iofoniMtioii, 
describing  with  admirable  self-consciousness  the  vacillation  of  his  will,  and  the 
tendency  of  his  temper :  — 

**  The  spirit  that  I  hare  seen 
May  be  the  Devil,  and  the  Devil  haih  power 
T'  assume  a  pleasing  shape ;  yea,  and  perhaps, 
Oui  of  my  tveahnest  and  my  melancholy  ^—~ 
Abuses  me  to  damn  me.**  Act  ii.  tc  %. 

Here,  therefore,  on  ja  structure  of  mind  originally  indecisive  as  to  volitioa,  m 
feelings  rendered  more  than  usually  sensitive  and  serious  by  domestic  misfortune. 
operate  causes  calculated,  in  a  very  extraordinary  degree,  to  augment  tlie  scwm 
of  irresolution  and  distress.  The  imagination  of  Hamlet,  agitatcnl  and  inflamed  by 
a  visitation  from  the  world  of  spirits,  is  lost  amid  the  mazes  of  conjecture,  a&ij 
thoughts  which  roam  with  doubt  and  terror  through  all  the  labyrinths  offat^aid 
superhuman  agency;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  indignation  at  the  crime  of  li» 
uncle,  and  aversion  to  the  vindictive  task  which  has  been  imposed  upon  him,  nM 
a  conflict  of  passion  within  his  breast. 

Determined,  however,  if  possible,  to  obey  what  seems  both  a  commissioD  frm 
heaven,  and  a  necessary  filial  duty:  but  sensible  that  the  wild  workings  of  iiu- 
gination,  and  the  tumult  of  contending  emotions  have  so  far  unsettled  hisroioJ. 
as  to  render  his  control  over  it  at  times  precarious  and  im|>orfect,  .iDd  that  coil«*- 
quenllv  he  may  be  liable  to  betray  his  purpose,  he  adopts  the  expedient  ofcooolrr- 
feiting  madness,  in  order  thatif  any  thing  should  escape  him  in  an  unguankdv^ 
ment,  it  may,  from  being  considered  as  the  effect  of  derangement,  fail  to  ta{«^ 
his  designs. 

And  here  again  the  bitterness  of  his  destiny  meets  him;  for,  with  the  ^i^v' 
disarming  suspicion  as  to  his  real  intention,  he  fmds  it  requisite  to  impres.4t:> 
king  and  his  courtiers  with  the  idea,  that  disappointed  love  is  the  real  basUof  K« 
disorder;  justly  inferring,  that  as  his  attachment  to  Ophelia  was  known,  aDd«t..< 
more  so  the  tenderness  of  his  own  heart,  any  harsh  treatment  of  her,  without  j*. 
adequate  provocation,  must  infallibly  be  deemed  a  proof,  not  only  of  insanity,  k' 
ol  the  cause  whence  it  sprang  ;  since  though  some  reserve  on  her  part  had  t*'<ii 
practised,  in  obedience  to  her  father's  commands,  it  could  not,  witliouta  d(*f^ 
liction  of  reason,  have  produced  such  an  entire  change  in  his  conduct  and  ditp-^ 
tion.  And  such  ind(^d  would  have  been  the  result,  had  Hamlet  possesj»ed  a  perfrrt 
command  of  himself;  but  his  feelings  overpowered  his  consistency,  and  tlie  ^tn 
part  which  he  had  to  play  with  Ophelia,  was  one  of  the  nif»st  excruciating  of  \x» 
afllictions;  for  he  tells  us,  and  tells  us  truly,  that 

^  *  lie'  lov'd  Ophelia;  forty  thousand  brothers 
CoiiM  not,  with  all  their  quantity  of  love, 
Make  up  *his*  sum;*'  Act  t.  ac.  I. 

consequently  what  he  suffers  on  this  occasion,  on  this  compulsory  treatme dL  »  ^ 
were,  of  the  being  dearest  to  his  heart,  gives  him  one  of  the  strongest  claiini  opM 
our  sympathy.  With  what  agony  he  pursues  this  line  of  conduct,  and  liov  forrici 
it  is  to  every  feeling  of  the  man,  appears  at  the  close  of  his  celebrated  soliloquy  ot 
theeipediency  of  suicide,  and  just  pre\ious  to  the  rudest  and  most  sarcastic  ia»tJB(^ 
of  his  behaviour  towards  Ophelia.  That  hapless  maiden  suddenly  cntsse^  him. 
when,  starting  at  her  sight,  and  forgetting  his  assumed  character,  he  cxcUimf. » 
an  exquisite  tone  of  solemnity  and  pathos— 
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<< 


8o(t  you,  now ! 


'I  he  fair  Ophelia  ! — Nymph,  in  thy  oruons 

Be  all  my  sins  remember'd."  Act  iii.  8c.  1. 

It  is  impossible,  we  think,  to  compare  this  passage,  this  burst  of  undistinguished 
amotion,  with  the  tenour  of  the  immediately  subsequent  dialogue,  without  the 
leepest  commiseration  for  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  prince. 

Id  this  play,  as  in  King  Lear,  we  have  madness  under  its  real  and  its  assumed 
ispect,  and  in  both  instances  they  are  accurately  discriminated.  We  And  Lear 
ind  Ophelia  constantly  recurring,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  actual  causes 
>f  their  distress ;  but  it  was  the  business  of  Edgar  and  of  Hamlet,  to  place  their 
>b9(^rvers  on  a  wroii^  scent,  and  to  divert  their  vigilance  from  the  genuine  sources 
>r  their  grief,  and  the  objects  of  their  pursuit.  This  is  done  with  undeviating 
(irmness  by  Edgar ;  hut  Hamlet  occasionally  suflers  the  poignancy  of  his  feel- 
logs,  and  the  agitation  of  his  mind,  to  break  in  upon  his  plan,  when,  heedless  of 
what  was  to  be  the  ostensible  foundation  of  his  derangement,  his  love  for  Ophelia, 
he  permits  his  indignation  to  point,  and  on  one  occasion  almost  unmasked, 
towards  the  guilt  of  his  uncle.  In  every  other  instance,  he  personates  insanity 
with  a  skill  which  indicates  the  highest  order  of  genius,  and  imposes  on  all  but 
Ihc  king,  whose  conscience,  perpetually  on  the  watch,  soon  enables  him  to  detect 
the  inconsistencies  and  the  drift  of  his  nephew. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  character  of  Hamlet,  whose  most  striking  feature  is 
profound  melancholy,  that  its  keeping  is  broken  in  upon  by  an  injudicious  ad- 
mixture of  humour  and  gaiety ;  but  he  who  is  acquainted  with  the  workings  of  the 
human  heart,  will  be  far,  very  far  indeed,  from  considering  this  ns  any  deviation 
from  the  truth  of  nature.  Melancholy,  when  not  the  offspring  of  an  ill-spent  life, 
or  of  an  habitual  bad  temper,  but  the  consequence  of  mere  casualties  and  misfor- 
tunes, or  of  the  vices  and  passions  of  others,  operating  on  feelings  too  gentle,  de- 
licate, and  susceptible,  to  bear  up  against  the  ruder  evils  of  existence,  will  some- 
times spring  with  playful  elasticity  from  the  pressure  of  the  heaviest  burden,  and 
dissipating,  for  a  moment,  the  anguish  of  a  breaking  heart,  will,  like  a  sun-beam 
in  a  winter  s  day,  illumine  all  around  it  with  a  bright,  but  transient  ray,  with  the 
sallies  of  humorous  wit,  and  even  with  the  hilarity  of  s{>ortive  simplicity;  an  in- 
terchange which  serves  but  to  render  the  returning  storm  more  deep  and  gloomy. 

Thus  it  is  with  Hamlet  in  those  parts  of  this  inimitable  tragedy  in  which  we 
behold  him  suddenly  deviating  into  mirth  and  jocularity;  they  are  scintillations 
which  only  light  us 

to  discover  sightR  of  woe. 


Regioos  of  sorrow,' 

for  no  where  do  we  perceive  the  depth  of  his  affliction  and  the  energy  of  his 
Mifferings  more  distinctly  than  when  under  these  convulsive  eilorts  to  shake  oil  the 
incumbent  load. 

Of  that  infirmity  of  purpose  which  distinguishes  Hamlet  during  the  pursuit  of 
his  revenge,  and  of  that  exquisite  self-deceit  by  which  he  endeavours  to  disguise 
his  own  motives  from  himself,  no  clearer  instance  can  be  given,  than  from  the 
scene  where  he  declines  destroying  the  usurper  because  he  was  in  tlie  act  of  prayer, 
and  might  therefore  goto  heaven,  deferring  his  death  to  a  period  when,  being  in 
liquor  or  in  anger,  he  was  thoroughly  ripe  for  perdition  ;  an  enormity  of  sentiment 
and  design  totally  abhorrent  to  the  real  character  of  Hamlet,  which  was  radically 
amiable,  gentle,  and  compassionate,  but  affording  a  striking  proof  of  that  hypocrisy 
which,  owing  to  the  untowardness  of  his  fate,  he  was  constantly  exercising  on 
himself.  Struck  with  the  symptoms  of  repentance  in  Claudius,  his  resentment 
becomes  softened ;  and  at  all  times  unwilling,  from  the  tenderness  of  his  nature, 
and  the  acuteness  of  his  sensibility,  to  fulfil  his  supposed  duty,  and  execute  retribu- 
tive  justice  on  his  uncle,  he  endeavours  to  find  some  excuse  for  his  conscious  want 

*  Paradiw  Ixwt,  book  i.  I.  64. 
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of  resolution,  some  pretext,  however  far-fetched  or  discordant  with  the  seDuiiH* 
motive,  to  shield  him  from  his  own  weakness. 

One  remarkable  oflect  of  this  perpetual  contest  in  the  bosom  of  Htmlet  betveen 
a  sense  of  the  duty,  enjoined  as  it  were  by  heaven,  and  his  aversion  to  the  meao* 
which  could  alone  secure  its  accomplishment,  has  been  to  throw  an  interest  amuod 
him  of  the  most  powerful  and  exciting  nature.  It  is  an  interest  not  arising  frnn 
extrinsic  causes,  from  any  anxiety  as  to  the  completion  of  the  meditated  veo|!eaDc^. 
or  from  the  intervention  of  any  casual  incidents  which  may  tend  to  hasten  or  retard 
the  catastrophe,  but  exclusively  springing  from  our  attachment  to  the  person  of 
Hamlet.  We  contemplate  with  a  mixture  of  admiration  and  compassion  the  Trn 
virtues  of  Hamlet  becoming  the  bane  of  his  earthly  peace,  virtues  which,  in  tiK* 
tranquillity  either  of  public  or  private  life,  would  have  crowned  him  with  kwe  ain) 
honour,  serving  but,  in  the  tempest  which  assails  him,  to  wreck  his  ho|ies,  aiMJ 
accelerate  his  destruction.  In  uict,  the  very  doubts  and  irresolution  of  HamH 
endear  him  to  our  hearts,  and  at  the  same  time  condense  around  him  an  almost 
breathless  anxiety,  for,  while  we  confess  them  to  bo  the  oflspring  of  all  that  i^ 
lovely,  gentle,  and  kind,  we  cannot  but  perceive  their  fatal  tendency,  and  ««- 
shudder  at  the  probable  event. 

It  is  thus  that  the  character  of  Hamlet,  notwithstanding  the  veil  of  meditati^.' 
abstraction  which  the  genius  of  philosophic  melancholy  has  thrown  over  it,  p<>^ 
sesses  a  species  of  enchantment  for  all  ranks  and  classes.  Its  popularity,  indt^^i. 
appears  to  have  been  immediate  and  great,  for,  in  1604,  Anthony  Scoloker,  in  a 
dedication  to  his  poem,  entitled '^Daiphantus,"  tells  us,  that  his  ^ *  epistles**  slimM 
be  *Mike  friendly  Shake-speare*s  tragedies,  where  the  commedian  rides,  when  IIk 
tragedian  stands  on  tiptoe:  Faith  it  should  please  all,  like  prince  Hamlet." 

We  should  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  favour  of  the  public  must,  in  pad. 
have  been  attached  to  this  play  through  the  vast  variety  of  incident  and  chararlirs 
which  it  unfolds,  from  its  rapid  interchange  of  solemnity,  pathos,  and  hoin'Mir. 
and  more  particularly  from  the  awful,  yet  grateful  terror  which  the  shade  of  l»unt-J 
Denmark  difTuses  over  the  scene. 

That  a  belief  in  Spiritual  Agency  has  been  universally  and  strongly  impn^;^! 
on  the  mind  of  man  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world,  must  l>e  evident  to  i^vn 
one  who  peruses  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  equally  clear  that,  if^/* 
little  but  exterior  modification,  this  doctrine  has  passed  from  the  East  into  E  - 
rope,  flowing  through  Greece  and  Rome  to  modern  times.  It  is  necessary.  h'U- 
ever,  to  a  just  comprehension  of  the  subject,  that  it  be  distinctly  separated  into  tm 
branches, — into  the  Agency  of  Angelic  Spirits,  and  into  the  Agency  of  the  S|»iri!» 
of  the  Departed,  as  these  will  be  found  to  rest  on  very  dissimilar  bases. 

To  the  Agency  of  Angelic  Spirits,  both  good  and  bad,  and  to  their  operati*«c 
on  and  influence  over  the  intellect  and  affairs  of  men,  the  records  of  oiir  r*- 
ligion  bear  the  most  direct  and  undubitable  testimony;  nor  is  it  |)ossible  to  di^jivn 
a  full  admission  of  this  intercourse  from  any  faith  in  its  scriptures,  whether  Jo«i*h 
or  Christian. 

"  That  the  holy  angels."  observes  Bishop  Horsley,  ''  are  often  employed  by  God  io  hh  ^'^m 
ment  of  this  sublunary  world,  is  indeed  clearly  to  be  proyed  by  holy  writ :  Ibat  Ihey  ba%e  p*«:r* 
over  the  matter  of  the  universe  analogous  to  the  powers  over  it  which  men  posseM.  prAitr  j 
Client,  but  still  limited,  is  a  thing  which  might  reasonably  be  supposed,  ir  it  were  not  drrtxn^ 
but  it  seems  Io  be  conGrmed  by  many  passages  of  holy  writ,  from  which  It  teems  also  evidai  ■it' 
they  arc  occasionally,  for  certain  specific  purposes,   commissioned  to  eiercise  Ihose  povm  >  i 
preMTibed  extent.     That  the  evil  angels  possessed,  before  the  Fall,  tbe  like  powers,  wbkiift^ 
arc  still  occasionally  permitted  to  eiercise  for  the  punishment  of  wicked  naiioof*  seeaiO' 
evident.     That  they  have  a  power  over  the  human  sensory  (which  is  part  of  tbe  material  Mi«nv' 
which  they  are  occasionally  permitted  to  eiercise,  by  means  of  ubicb  tbey  may  lalld 
suggest  evil  thoughts,  and  be  the  instruments  of  temptations,  must  also  be  admitted.**  * 

'  Sermons,  toI.  ii  p.  309. 
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Of  a  doctrine  so  consolatory  m  the  ministration  and  guardianship  of  benevolent 
spirits,  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  is  afforded  us  by  the  Book  of  Job,  |)crha|>s 
the  most  ancient  composition  in  existence ;  it  is  where  Elihu,  describing  the  sick 
man  on  his  bed,  declares,  that — 

**  As  hiB  8oal  draweth  near  to  the  GriTe, 
And  his  life  to  the  Ministers  of  Death, 
Surely  will  there  he  over  him  an  Angela 
An  imt€re€M9orf  one  of  Tht  Tkotuand, 
Who  shall  instruct  the  Sufferer  in  his  duty;**  * 

and  from  the  same  source  was  the  awful  but  monitory  vision  described  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  this  sublime  poem. 

Subsequent  poets  have  embraced  with  avidity  a  system  so  friendly  to  man,  and 
so  delightful  to  an  ardent  and  devotional  imagination.  Thus  Hesiod,  repeating 
the  oriental  tradition,  seems  happy  in  augmenting  the  number  of  our  heavenly 
protectors  to  thirty  thousand,  Tpk  yip  ^'piol : — 

«  luTisible  the  Gods  are  erer  nigh, 
Pass  through  the  midst  and  bend  th*  all-aeeing  eye : 
The  men  wlio  grind  the  poor,  who  wrest  the  right, 
Awless  or  Heaven's  revenge,  are  naked  to  their  sight. 
For  tkriee  ten  ihouMond  holy  Demons  rore 
This  breathing  world,  the  delegates  of  Jove. 
Ouardians  of  man,  their  glance  alike  surveys. 
The  upright  judgments,  and  th*  unrighteous  ways.**  Elton. 

But,  next  to  the  sacred  writers,  and  more  immediately  derived  from  their 
inspiration,  has  this  heavenly  superintendence  been  best  described  by  two  of 
our  own  poets:  by  Spenser,  with  his  customary  piety,  sweetness,  and  simplicity ; — 

'^  And  is  there  care  in  heaven?  and  is  there  love 
In  heavenly  spirits  to  these  creatures  base,**  &ct 

by  Millon,  in  a  strain  of  greater  sublimity,  and  with  more  philosophic  dignity  and 
grace : — 

**  Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  vralk  the  earth 

Unseeoy  both  when  we  wake,  and  when  we  sleep  :**  &c.  % 

But  mankind,  not  satisGed  with  this  angelic  interposition,  though  founded  on 
indisputable  authority,  and  exercised  on  their  behalf,  has,  in  every  age  and  nation, 
fondly  clung  to  the  idea,  that  the  souls  or  Spirits  of  the  Dead  have  also  a  commu- 
nication with  the  living,  and  that  they  occasionally,  either  as  happy  or  as  suflering 
shades,  nvappear  on  this  sublunary  scene. 

The  common  suggestions  and  associations  of  the  human  mind  have  hid 
the  foundation  for  this  general  belief;  man  has  ever  indulged  the  hope  of 
another  state  of  existence,  feeling  within  him  an  assurance,  a  kind  of  intuitive 
conviction,  emanating  from  the  Deity,  that  we  are  not  destined  as  the  beasts 
to  perish.     It  is  true,  says  Homer. 

^  Tis  true,  *tis  certain,  man  though  dead,  retains 
Part  or  himseir;  th*  immortal  nnnd  remains  ;**  S 

but  to  this  mental  immortality,  which  is  firmly  sanctioned  by  religion,  affection, 

*  Vide  Good's  Tramilatioo  of  Job,  part  t  chap.  33,  ver.  82, 83—1  have  ventured  to  alter  the  language, 
though  I  have  itrictljr  adhered  to  the  import  of  the  last  line.  Mi$nsimr$  qf  Dtatk  have  also  been  sub- 
•lilatcd  for  D^Mtmu*. 

*  Vide  Todd's  Spenser,  vol.  ir.  p.  1.  2, 3.    Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  canto  6.  ttani.  I  and  2. 

%  Todd's  MUton,  toI.  iii.  p.  136, 139.  Faradite  l^ort,  book  iv.  1.  677.— ShaktiK-^re,  it  may  be  remark- 
rd,  ocrawNiaUjr  alludes  to  the  •ame  sjieciint  of  spiritual  hierarchy,  and,  in  .the  very  play  we  are  engaged 
u|MMi,  Ijacrtus  says — 

**  A  m'mitt'rinp  amyel  Khali  ni}  :»i»tcr  he, 

Whcu  thau  fic^t  hoi^ling.**  Act.  \.  hv.  I. 

(^  1'<ipc*tf  Iliad,  lM>ok  l&iii. 
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grief,  and  superstition  have  added  a  vast  variety  of  unauthorised  drcunistaiM«>. 
The  passions  and  attachments  ^hich  were  incident  to  the  individoal  it  htf 
earthly,  are  attributed  to  him  in  his  spiritual  state ;  he  is  supposed  to  be  still 
agitated  by  terrestrial  objects  and  relations,  to  delight  in  the  scenes  which  hr 
formerly  inhabited,  to  feel  for  and  to  protect  the  persons  with  whom  he  m^i 
formerly  connected,  to  be  actuated,  in  short,  by  emotions  of  love,  anger,  and 
revenge,  and  to  be  in  a  situation  which  admits  of  receiving  beneOt  or  augmented 
suffering  through  the  attentions  or  negligence  of  surviving  friends.     Accordinidy, 
the  spirit  or  apparition  of  the  deceased  was  supposed  occasionally  to  rr>t»t 
the  glimpses  of  the  moon,  and  to  become  visible  to  its  dearest  relatives  or  ass<K 
ciates,   for  the  purpose  of  admonishing,   complaining,  imploring,  wtming,  or 
directing. 

Now  all  these  additions  to  the  abstract  idea  of  immortality,  though  pefba;^ 
naturally  arising  from  the  affectionate  regrets,  the  conscious  weakness,  and  tiK 
eager  curiosity  of  man,  and  therefore  universal  as  his  diffusion  over  the  pMr, 
are  totally  unwarranted  by  our  only  safe  and  sure  guide,  the  records  of  the  BiW*-: 
for  though  we  are  taught  that  man  exists  in  another  state,  and  disembodi«*d  •  f 
the  organs  which  he  |)0ssessed  whilst  an  inhabitant  of  this  planet,  we  are  aU' 
told,  that  he  is  supplied  with  a  new  body,  of  a  very  dilTerent  nature,  and«  mitb'Ki! 
a  miracle,  indiscernible  by  our  present  senses.  We  are  told  by  St.  Peter,  that 
even  the  body  of  our  Saviour  after  his  resurrection  could  only  be  seen  throoch 
the  operation  of  a  miracle:  ^^Him  God  raised  up  the  third  day,  and  gave  him  to 
be  visible :  Et  dedit  eum  manifestuni  fieri."  Vulg.  **  He  was  no  longer,"  obsen*^ 
Bishop  Horsley,  **in  a  state  to  Ikj  naturally  visible  to  any  man.  llis  body  ma* 
indeed  risen,  but  it  was  become  that  body  which  St.  Paul  describes  in  the  fiflrenth 
chapter  of  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  which,  having  no  sympathy  with 
the  gross  bodies  of  this  earthly  sphere,  nor  any  place  among  them,  must  U^ir- 
disccrniblc  to  the  human  organs,  till  fhov  shall  have  undergone  a  similar  refit- 
ment."* 

We  have  no  foundation,  therefore,  in  Scripture,  nor  according  to  its  docthn*'. 
can  we  have,  for  attaching  credibility  to  the  reappearance  of  the  Departed :  y*-^ 
independent  of  the  predisposition  of  the  human  mind,  from  the  influence  nf  a  iT-.- 
tionate  regret,  to  think  upon  the  dead  as  if  still  present  to  our  wants  and  wisIk*. 
a  state  of  feeling  which,  in  Celtic  poetry,  has  given  birth  to  an  inten'stinc  s^stn 
of  mytholoizy  entirely  built  on  apparitional  intercourse,  f  the  relations  ^hirh^r 
possess  of  the  apparent  return  of  the  dead,  are  so  numerous,  and,  in  nun)  ir- 
stances,  so  unexceptionably  attested,  that  they  have  led  to  se\eral  ini:eiii<Hi<.  an-, 
indeed,  partially  successful  attempts  to  account  for  them.  One  or  t>\o  <»f  Hi*- 
attempts,  as  terminating  in  some  curious  speculations  on  the  character  of  llaniH 
and  on  the  apparition  of  his  father,  it  will  be  necessary  more  particuUrU  tv 
notice. 

A  firm  belief  in  Visitation  from  the  Spirits  of  the  Deceased  was  s*>  strms  i 
feature  in  the  aije  of  Shaks|>eare,  and  the  immediately  subsequent  |K*ri«Hl.  an*i»a» 
supported  by  such  an  arcuninlation  of  testimony,  that  it  roused  the  exertion*  •■' ' 
few  individuals  of  a  philosophical  turn  of  mind,  to  account  for  what  they  «"uii 
not  venture  to  deny;  La\aterus  {:  and  others  on  the  Continent,  and  Scot  Jj  ar ! 
Mede  **  in  our  own  country,  attempting  to  prove  that  these  apptMrances  ^en*  p  • 
occasioned  by  the  return  of  the  dead,  but  by  the  permitted  and  {HTsonal  ai^*n-y 

•  llnmlcy'K  Nino  ^^t-nnons  on  the  Nature  of  ihc  Evidence  by  which  the  Fact  of  our  Ix>rd*«  Retnm***' 
m  oMal»li*.hcti,  p.  2(l9. 

t  St'c  nil  olfiiant  and  very  MitiRfactory  DiMortntion  on  iho  "  Mytholo::?  of  the  Pi>««m«  of  0«*Mi.*  ^ 
VSi9^*^  Ilicliuriiiion  of  Glasgow,  in  Ciraham^  **  E^say  on  the  Authenticity  of  the  Hocnu  of  Ottma. "    ^■' 

t  LaTatcriH  wan  tran«ilatf(l  into  Enfrlitih  by  R.  II.  and  iirintod  by  Henry  Henneymaa.  in  ISTi    ian. 
§  Seo  hii  Treat i>ie  on  F)i\rls  and  Spirit"*.  anncxe<l  to  hm  Discos erir  of  Witchcmft.  4li>.  ISM. 

•  *?"*****  ^"''  ^''^f"  '"  l^*^  *"d  dii'd  in  1C38,  and  the  doctrine  in  question  i«  to  bv  fouud  io  iht  f»>rl*rti  • ' 
fijs  nffy-ihrcc  DiscourMe^,  ( ub\is\\c(\  liUvT  UU  d^iccaw.'. 
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of  good  or  evil  angels,  who,  as  we  occasionally  find  in  Scripture,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  Samuel,  before  the  Witch  of  Endor,  were  allowed  to 
assume  the  rosomblanco  of  the  deceased. 

But,  though  this  hypothesis  be  constructed  on  a  species  of  spiritual  agency 
which  we  know  to  have  existed,  yet  are  the  instances  for  which  it  is  adopted  by 
these  writers  much  too  trivinl  and  frequent  to  secure  to  their  solution  a  rational 
assent ;  nor  is  the  presence  of  tliese  superior  intelligences,  as  objects  of  sight,  at 
all  necessary  to  account  for  the  phenomena  in  question. 

For  it  is  obvious,  that  if  relying,  with  Bishop  Ilorsley,  on  the  evidence  of 
sacred  history,  we  believe  that  the  Deity  oftentimes  acts  mediately,  through  his 
agents,  on  the  human  sensory,  as  a  part  of  the  material  universe,  thereby  pro- 
ducing diseases  and  morbid  impressions,  the  same  elTects  will  result.  Not  that 
we  conceive  matter  can,  in  any  degree,  modify  the  thinking  principle  itself,  but 
its  organisation  lieing  the  sole  medium  through  which  the  intellect  communicates 
w  ith  the  external  world,  it  is  evident  that  any  derangement  of  the  structure  of  the 
brain  must  render  the  |)erceptions  of  the  mind,  as  to  material  existences,  imper- 
fect, false,  and  illusory. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  doctrine  similar  to  this  was  produced  in  the  last  century 
to  account  for  the  spectral  appearances  of  second  sight,  by  a  Scotchman  too, 
himself  an  Islander,  who  has  furnished  us  with  an  ample  collection  of  instances 
of  this  singular  visitation ;  *  this  gentleman  contending,  that  these  prophetic 
scenes  are  exhibited  not  to  the  sight,  but  merely  to  the  imagination.  He  adds, 
with  great  sagacity, 

"  Af  these  Representations  or  waking  Dreams,  according  to  the  hest  Enquiry  I  could  make, 
are  communicated  (unless  it  be  seldom)  but  to  one  Person  at  once,  though  there  should  be  several 
Persons,  and  even  some  Seers  in  Company,  those  Kepresentations  seem  rather  communicated 
lo  the  Imagination  (as  said  is)  than  the  Organ  of  Sight ;  seeing  il  is  impossible,  if  made  always 
to  the  latter,  but  all  Persons  directing  their  sight  the  same  ^Vay,  having  their  Faculty  of  Siglil 
alike  perfect  and  equally  disposed,  must  see  it  in  common."  t 

Wc  must  n'fcT,  however,  to  the  present  day  for  demonstration,  founded  on 
actuni  experience,  that  the  appearance  of  ghosts  and  apparitions  is,  in  every  in- 
stance, the  immediate  elTrct  of  crrtain  partial  but  morbid  aifecttons  of  the  brain; 
yet,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  ingenious  physioloirists  who  have  pro\ed  this 
curious  fact,  entirely  confine  themselves,  and  perhaps  very  justly,  to  physical 
phenomena,  professedly  discarding  the  consideration  of  any  higher  efficiency  in 
the  series  of  causation  than  what  appears  as  the  result  of  diseased  org.misation ; 
so  that  their  disco>ery,  tlioniih  completely  overturning  the  common  superstition 
as  to  the  return  of  the  (le|>arted  spirit,  or  the  visible  interference  of  angelic  agency, 
is  yet  very  n*concileable  with  the  pnetimntology  of  Bishop  Horsley. 

in  1805,  Dr.  Alderson  of  Hull  read  to  the  Literary  Society  of  that  place,  and 
published  in  1811,  an  Essay  on  Apparitions,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prove  that 
the  immediate  cause  of  these  spectral  visitations  **  lies,  not  in  the  |)erturl)ed  spirits 
of  the  departed,  but  in  the  diseased  organisation  of  the  living.**  For  this  purposes 
ho  relates  several  cases  of  this  hallucination  which  fell  under  his  own  observation 
and  treatment,  and  which,  as  distinguished  from  partial  insanity,  from  delirium, 
somnahiilism,  and  reverie,  were  completely  remo\ed  by  medical  means. 

in  1813,  Dr.  Ferriar  of  Manchester  published,  on  a  more  extended  scale,  "An 
Essay  towards  a  Theory  of  Apparitions;**  whose  aim  and  result  are  precisely 
!>imilar  to  the  anterior  production  of  Dr.  Alderson ;  both  admitting  the  reality  and 
universality  of  s[>ectral  impressions,  and  both  attributing  them  to  partial  aflecfions 
of  the  brain,  independent  of  any  sensible  external  agency;  it  is  also  remarkable 
that  both  have  applied  their  speculations  and  ex|)erience  in  illustration  of  tlio 

"  ^'A  Tnatinc  on  the  Second  Sight,  DrcAiii<i,  Apporilioov,  Ice.     hy  Theonhilu^  Imulanus. ^    8\(K 
Edinh.  Ufa 
■}■  Iti'print  of  1815,  nnncxed  to  Kirk'n  "Secret  romm'Mi wraith,"  p  74. 
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character  of  Ila inlet,  a  circumstance  which  has,  in  a  great  measure,  led  to  llusc 
general  observations  on  the  progress  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  apparitional 
visitation. 

The  state  of  mind  which  Shakspeare  exhibits  to  us  in  Hamlet,  as  the  conse- 
quence of  conflicting  passions  and  events,  operating  on  a  frame  of  acute  sensibility. 
Dr.  Ferriar  has  termed  latent  lunacy. 

'<  The  subject  of  latent  lunacy,**  he  remarks,  '*  is  an  untouched  fleld,  which  would  afford  Ike 
richest  harvest  to  a  skilful  and  diligent  observer.  Cervantes  has  immortalized  himself,  by  dis- 
playing the  effect  of  one  bad  species  of  composition  on  the  hero  of  his  satire,  and  Boiler  k» 
delineated  the  evils  of  epidemic,  religious,  and  political  frenzy ;  but  it  remains  as  a  task  for  mm 
delicate  pencil,  to  trace  the  miseries  Introduced  into  private  families,  by  a  state  of  mind,  wUik 

*  sees  more  devils  that  vast  hell  can  hold,'  and  which  yet  affords  no  proof  of  derangement,  snOictcil 
to  justify  the  seclusion  of  the  unhappy  invalid. 

'*  This  is  a  species  of  distress,  on  which  no  novelist  has  ever  touched,  Ihongh  it  is  nnfortonatf^ 
increasing  in  real  life ;  though  it  may  be  associated  with  worth,  with  genius,  and  with  the  oma 
specious  demonstrations  (for  a  while)  of  general  excellence. 

**  Addison  has  thrown  out  a  few  hints  on  this  subject  in  one  of  the  Spectators ;  llooiild  m 
escape  so  critical  an  observer  of  human  Infirmities ;  and  I  have  always  supposed,  that  if  ik 
character  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  had  been  left  untouched  by  Steele,  it  would  have  exliilNid 
some  Interesting  traits  of  this  nature.  As  it  now  appears,  we  see  nothing  more  than  occasioBil 
absence  of  mind ;  and  the  peculiarities  of  an  humourist,  contracted  by  retirement,  and  by  Ik 
obsequiousness  of  his  dependants. 

*'  It  has  often  occurred  to  me,  that  Shakspeare*s  character  of  Hamlet  can  only  t>e  undersloorf 
on  this  principle.  He  feigns  madness,  for  political  purposes,  while  the  poet  means  to  reprcsnt 
his  understanding  as  really  (and  unconsciously  to  himself)  unhinged  by  the  cruel  circnmslaDm 
in  which  he  is  placed.  The  horror  of  the  communication  made  by  bis  father's  spectre ;  the  le- 
cessity  of  belying  bis  attachment  to  an  innocent  and  deserving  object ;  the  certainty  of  his  mothers 
guilt ;  and  the  supernatural  impulse  by  which  he  is  goaded  to  an  act  of  assassination,  abbormit 
to  his  nature,  are  causes  suflicient  to  overwhelm  and  distract  a  mind  previously  disposed  u 

*  weakness  and  to  melancholy,*  and  originally  full  of  tenderness  and  natural  affection.     By  rdier- 
ring  to  the  book,  it  will  be  seen,  that  his  real  insanity  is  only  developed  after  the  mock  pby 
Then,  in  place  of  a  systematic  conduct,  conducive  to  his  purposes,  he  becomes  irresolute,  incuo$^ 
<iuent,  and  the  plot  appears  to  stand  unaccountably  still,     instead  of  striking  at  his  object,  b<^ 
resigns  himself  to  the  current  of  events,  and  sinks  at  length,  ignobly,  under  the  stream.*'  * 

Dr.  Alderson,  alluding  to  the  common  but  cogent  argument  against  a  belief  in 
Ghosts,  **  that  only  one  man  at  a  time  ever  saw  a  ghost,  therefore,  the  probability 
is,  tiiat  there  never  was  such  a  thing,*'  adds,  in  reference  to  the  character  of 
Hamlet,  and  to  Shakspeare's  management  of  his  supernatural  machinery,  (he 
following  observations:  — 

*  E««say  on  the  Theory  of  Apparitions,  p.  Ill — 116. — ^The following  very  curious  instance  of  a  tfrlB: 
renewal  of  tfrrilic  impressions,  is  given  by  the  Doctor  in  this  entertaining  little  work :  it  was  coiiMiiaiiiaie<i 
to  him,  he  tells  us,  by  the  gentleman  who  underwent  the  deception : — ^  He  was  beniKhted,  while  trairfK 
alune,  in  a  remote  part  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  was  compelled  to  ask  shelter  for  the  e%ena|ra( 
u  small  lonely  hut.  When  he  was  to  be  conducted  to  his  bed-room,  the  landlady  observed,  with  ByiOc-noiK 
reluctance,  that  he  would  find  the  window  very  insecure.  On  examination,  part  of  the  wall  appeared  b> 
have  been  broken  down,  to  enlarge  the  opening.  After  some  en()uiry,  he  was  told,  that  a  pedlar.  «^> 
had  lodged  in  the  room  a  short  time  before,  had  committed  suicide,  and  was  found  haogiiif  bebiad  tkt 
door,  in  the  morning.  According  to  the  superstition  of  the  country,  it  was  deemed  impropertu  n«ioir 
the  body  through  the  door  of  the  house;  ana  to  convey  it  through  the  window  was  impossible,  wilb*^ 
removing  part  of  the  wall.  Some  hints  were  dropped,  that  the  room  had  been  subsequeoUy  haanled  b? 
the  poor  man's  spirit. 

"  My  friend  laid  his  arms,  properly  prepared  against  instrusion  of  any  kind,  by  the  bedside,  and  retirvd 
to  rest,  not  without  some  degree  of  apprehension.  He  was  visited,  in  a  dream,  by  a  frightful  apparitiw. 
and  awaking  in  agony,  found  himself  sitting  up  in  bed,  with  a  pistol  grasped  in  his  right  hand.  On  eaittP^ 
a  fearful  glance  round  the  room,  he  discovered,  bv  the  moon-hght.  a  corpse,  dressed  in  a  shroud,  ttnti 
erect,  against  the  wall,  close  by  the  window.  With  much  difficulty,  he  summoned  up  resoiutit«  ^' 
approach  the  dismal  object,  the  features  of  which,  and  the  minutest  parts  of  its  funeral  apparel,  he  Pft- 
ceived  disitinctly.  He  passed  one  hand  over  it ;  felt  nothing ;  and  staggered  back  to  the  bt-Hl.  AfW  a  V  s 
interval,  and  much  reasoning  with  himself,  he  renewed  his  investigation,  and  at  length  discovereJ  t^^-^' 
the  object  of  his  terror  was  produced  by  the  moon-beams,  forming  a  long,  bright  image ,~through  ibcbnA' ; 
vyindow,  on  whieli  his  fancy,  impressed  by  his  dream,  had  pictured,  with  mischievouis  accurar;.  t' 
liiieamenls  of  a  body  prepared  for  interment.  Powerful  associations  of  terror,  in  thi»  instance,  bad  eiciu-l 
the  r«collccU'd  images  with  uncommon  force  and  effect."    P.  *24— W, 
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"  From  what  I  have  related,  U  will  be  seen  why  It  should  happen,  that  only  one  at  a  time  eyer 
roukJ  see  a  ghost;  and  here  we  may  lament,  that  our  celebrated  poet,  whose  knowledge  of  nature 
is  every  Englishman's  boast,  had  not  known  such  cases,  and  their  causes  u  those  1  have  related ; 
be  would  not  then,  perhaps,  have  made  his  ghosts  visible  and  aodible  on  the  stage.  Every 
eipression,  every  look  in  Macbeth  and  Hamlet,  Is  perfectly  natural  and  eonsistent  with  men  so 
agitated,  and  quite  sufficient  to  convince  us  of  what  they  suffer,  see,  and  hear  ;  but  it  must  be 
evident,  that  the  disease  being  confined  solely  to  the  individual,  such  objects  mnst  be  seen  and 
Iward  only  by  the  individual.  That  men  so  circumstanced  as  Macbeth  or  Hamlet,  Brutus  and 
Dion,  should  see  phantoms  and  hold  converse  with  them,  appears  to  me  perfectly  natural ;  and, 
ihoagh  the  cases  1  have  now  related  owe  their  origin  entirely  to  a  disordered  slate  of  bodily  organs, 
M  nay  be  evidently  inferred  by  the  history  of  their  rise,  and  the  result  of  their  cure,  yet,  with 
Ike  knowledge  we  have  of  the  effects  of  mind  on  the  body,  we  may  be  fairly  led  to  conclude,  that 
great  mental  aniiety,  Inordinate  ambition,  and  guilt  may  produce  similar  effects.*'  * 

If  Shakspoare,  more  philosopher  than  poet,  had  pursued  the  plan  which  Dr. 
AMerson  has  recommended,  he  would  have  injured  his  tragedy,  and  wrecked  his 
popularity.  We  could  have  spared,  indeed,  any  ocular  demonstration  of  the  mute 
and  Mood-lMHiKercHl  ghost  of  Banqiio  in  Maclreth,  but  had  the  ghost  in  Hamlet 
been  invisible  and  inaudible,  we  should  have  lost  the  noblest  scone  of  grateful  ter- 
rot  which  genius  has  ever  created. 

Nor  was  it  ignorance  on  the  part  of  Shakspearo  which  gave  birth  to  the  visibi- 
lity of  this  awful  s|)ectre,  for  he  has  told  us,  in  another  place,  that 

**  Snob  shadows  are  the  weak  brain's  forgeries,^  \ 

and,  even  in  the  very  play  under  consideration,  he  calls  them  **  the  very  coinage 
of  the  brain,**  and  adds, — 

**  This  bodiless  creation  ecstasy 
Is  very  cunniog  in ;" 

bul  he  well  knew,  that  as  a  dramatic  |K)et,  in  a  superstitious  age,  it  was  requisite, 
in  onler  to  produce  a  strong  and  general  impression,  to  adopt  the  popular  creed, 
the  sufNTstition  relative  to  his  subject ;  and,  as  Mrs.  Montagu  has  justly  observed, 
*'  the  |H>et  who  does  so,  understands  his  business  much  better  than  the  critic, 
Ik  ho,  in  jiidizing  of  that  work,  refuses  it  his  attention.  — Thus  every  operation 
that  develops  the  attril)utes,  which  vulgar  opinion,  or  the  nurse's  legend,  have 
lauJLfht  us  to  ascril)e  lo  ^  such  a  preternatural  Being,'  will  augment  our  pleasun; ; 
whether  we  give  the  reins  to  our  imagination,  and,  as  spectators,  willingly  yield 
ourselves  up  to  pleasing  delusion,  or,  as  *  judicious'  Critics,  examine  the  merit  of 
the  com|>osition.**:{: 

That  an  undoubling  belief  in  the  actual  appearance  of  ghosts  and  apparitions 
was  general  in  Shakspeare's  time,  has  IxH^n  the  assertion  of  all  who  have  alluded 
to  the  subject,  either  as  contem|K>rary  or  subsequent  historians.  Addison,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  speaking  of  the  credulities  of  the  two 
prtHreding  centuries,  observes,  that  *'  our  Forefathers  looked  ufKin  Nature  with 
re^en*nce  and  horror — that  they  loved  to  astonish  themselves  with  the  appre- 
hensions of  witchcraft,  prodigies,  charms,  and  enchantments. — There  was  not  a 
tillage  in  England  that  had  not  a  ghost  in  it — the  churchyanls  were  all  haunted — 
(*very  common  had  a  circle  of  fairies  bi*longing  to  it — and  there  was  scarce  a 
shepherd  to  Iv  met  with  who  had  not  seen  a  spirit  ;*^  and  Bourne,  who  wrote 
ibont  the  same  |M'riod,  and  expressly  on  the  subject  of  vulgar  su|H*rstitions,  tell» 
us  tli«it  formerly  '*  hobgoblins  and  sprights  were  in  every  city,  and  town,  and 
village,  by  every  water,  and  in  every  wood. — If  a  house  was  srated  on  some 
luclniichol)  place,  or  built  in  some  old  romantic  manner ;  or  if  any  |)articular 

*   K«v«y  nil  Aiipart'.HiiiN,  .iimcxcd  to  tho  fuiirih  cdilioa  «f  hb   Kvuiy  oii  the  Rhub  Tiixicodcmlruii, 
|.  OK.  in) 

\    Uh)i«-  of  Lilrrrcf, 

:   K««.v  <Mi  ihu  Writin;;^  ami  Ucniuk  of  Sbak«|H>arc.   8vo,   5;h  cilit.  p.   IGi,  IGj. 

§  N|H-i'iai«ir,  No.  4\0. 
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accident  had  happened  in  it,  such  as  murder,  sudden  death,  or  the  like,  tobe  rit^ 
that  house  had  a  mark  set  on  it,  and  was  afterwards  esteemed  the  haliutioo  •*[ 
a  ghost. — Stories  of  this  kind  are  infinite,  and  there  are  few  villages  which  hi«€ 
not  either  had  such  an  house  in  it,  or  near  it.**  * 

Such,  then,  l)eing  the  superstitious  character  of  the  poet's  times  it  was  idtk 
great  judgment  that  he  seized  the  particulars  best  adapted  to  his  purpose,  mouldiic 
them  with  a  skill  so  perfect,  as  to  render  the  eirect  awful  beyond  all  former  prr^ 
cedent.  A  siiglit  attention  to  the  circumstances  which  accompany  tht*  iint 
appearances  of  the  spectre  to  Horatio  and  to  Hamlet,  will  place  this  in  a  sink- 
ing point  of  view. 

The  solemnity  with  which  this  Royal  phantom  is  introduced  is  beyond  wn^ 
sure  impressive:  Bernardo  is  about  to  repeat  to  the  incredulous  Horatio  what  hatf 
occurred  on  the  last  apparition  of  the  deceased  monarch  to  Marcellus  and  him- 
self, and  thus  commences  his  narrative: — 

"Last  night  of  all, 
When  yon  same  star,  that's  westward  from  the  pole. 
Had  made  his  course  to  illume  that  part  of  heaven 
W  here  now  it  burns,  Marcellus,  and  myself. 
The  bell  then  heating  one :" 

This  note  of  time,  the  traditionary  hour  for  the  appearance  of  a  ghost,  aid. 
above  all,  the  mysterious  connection  between  the  course  of  the  star,  and  tbeiis- 
tation  of  the  spirit,  usher  in  the  *'  dreaded  sight**  with  an  influence  which  makfi 
the  blood  run  chill. 

A  similar  correspondence  between  a  natural  phenomenon  in  the  heaveof,  aid 
the  agency  of  a  disembodied  spirit,  occurs,  with  an  etTect  which  has  been  nwrh 
admired,  in  a  poem  by  Lord  Byron,  where  the  shade  of  Franceses,  addr^His 
her  apostate  lover,  and  directing  his  attention  to  the  orb  of  night,  eiclaims,— 

**  There  is  a  light  cloud  by  the  moon — 
Tts  passing,  and  will  pass  full  soon- 
IP,  by  the  time  its  vapoury  sail 
llath  ceased  her  shaded  orb  to  Teil, 
Thy  heart  within  thee  is  not  changed « 
Then  (>oJ  and  man  arc  both  avenged ; 
Dark  will  thy  doom  be,  darker  still 
Thine  immortality  orilL^f 

The  adjuration  and  intorrogation  of  the  ghost  by  norntio  aiul  Ha  miff,  an*  -  - 
ducted  in  conformity  to  the  cereni()ni(\s  of  papal  superstition;  for  it  mi}  l--  ""^ 
marked,  that  in  many  things  relative  to  religious  (»hs<Tvanros,  or  to  th**  pr- :  :- 
natural  as  connected  with  religion,  Shakspeare  has  shown  such  a  nurLiil  jr-v 
dilection  for  the  imposing  exterior,  and  comprehensive  cn»ed  of  the  R'>c:3" 
church,  as  to  lead  some  of  his  biograpluTs  to  suppose  tiiat  he  was  him^lf  a  R-^ 
man  Catholic.  The  adoption,  however,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  p'x^tiral  nat-r 
of  the  materials  which  the  doctrines  of  Rome  supply,  and  more  partinibri}  toiV 
food  for  imagination  wiiich  the  supposition  of  an  intermediate  state,  in  rnh^Ii  tv 
souls  of  the  departed  are  still  connected  with,  and  influenced  by,  the  conduct  •' 
man,  must  necessarily  create. 

Such  a  system,  it  is  evident,  would  very  readily  admit  of  some  of  the  olJ»»*t  f- 
most  prevalent  superstitions  of  the  heathen  world,  and  would  give  fresh  civ»::.'- 
lity  to  the  re-appearance  of  the  dead,  in  order  to  reveal  and  to  punish  s^'m**  h  ^- 
ribie  murder,  to  right  the  oppressed  orphan  and  the  widow,  to  enj<un  th»*  *•  .-.J- 
ture  of  the  mangled  corse,  to  discover  concealed  and  ill-gotten  tn»asure,  l**i^-^ 


the  aid  of  prayer  and  intt»rcession,  to  announce  the  fate  of  kingdoms,  ri"*.  »**  • 
Thus  Horatio,  addressing  the  Si)ectr«s  alludes  to  some  of  these  as  the  j-rtMl*- 
causes  of  the  dreadful  visitation  which  appals  him  : — 

•  hnuniPH  Antiquities  of  the  Common  People,  I7i5,  edition  apud  Brand,  p.  119,  123,  121 
7  7fie  Siegeof  IciriiiiU. 
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<*SU7,  illuBion! 
If  thou  hast  any  tfoand,  or  use  of  voice,**  &c. 


Act  i.  ic.  I. 


With  a  still  higher  degree  of  anxiety^  curiosity,  and  terror,  does  Hamlet,  as 
might  naturally  be  expected,  invoke  the  spirit  of  his  father;  his  address  being 
wrought  up  to  the  highest  tone  of  amazement  and  emotion,  and  clothed  with  the 
most  vigorous  expression  of  poetry  :— 

**  Angrls  and  ministers  of  grace  derend  us ! 

Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damnM,*^  &.c.  Act  i.  sc.  4. 

The  doubts  and  queries  of  this  most  impressive  speech  are  similar  to  those 
^which  are  allowed  to  be  entertained,  and  directed  to  be  put,  by  contemporary 
writers  on  the  subject  of  apparitions.  Thus  the  English  Lavaterus  enjoins  the 
person  so  visited  to  charge  the  spirit  to  '*  declare  and  open  what  he  is — who  he 
is,  why  he  is  come,  and  what  he  desireth  ;**  saying, — "  Thou  Spirite,  we  beseech 
thee  by  Christ  Jesus,  tell  us  what  thou  art;"  and  he  then  orders  him  to  enquire, 
••  What  man*s  soul  lie  is?  for  what  cause  he  is  come,  and  what  he  doth  desire? 
Whether  he  require  any  ayde  by  prayers  and  suffrages?  Whether  by  massing  or 
almes-giving  be  may  be  released?"  etc.,  etc.* 

In  pursuance  of  the  same  judicious  plan  of  adopting  the  popular  conceptions, 
and  giving  them  dignity  and  elTect,  by  that  philosophy  of  the  supernatural  which 
has  been  remarked  as  so  peculiarly  the  gift  of  Shakspeare,-{-  we  find  him  employ- 
ingy  in  these  scenes  of  super-human  interference,  the  traditional  notions  of  his  age, 
relative  to  the  influence  of  approaching  light  on  departed  spirits,  as  intimated  by 
the  crowing  of  the  cock,  and  the  fading  lustre  of  the  glow-worm.  One  of  the  pas- 
Siges  which  have  so  admirably  immortalized  these  superstitions,  contains  also 
another  not  less  striking,  concerning  the  supposed  sanctity  and  protecting  power 
of  the  nights  immediately  previous  to  Christmas-Day.  On  the  sudden  departure 
of  the  Spirit,  Bernardo  remarks, — 

"  It  was  about  to  speak,  when  the  cock  crew. 
Uor,     And  then  it  started  like  a  guilty  thing 
Upon  a  fearrul  summons.    1  have  heard,"  &.c.  Act  i.  m*.  I. 


Fare  thee  well  at  onre  !** 


exclaims  the  apparition  on  retiring  from  the  presence  of  his  son, 

**  The  plow-worm  shows  the  matins  to  he  near, 
And  '^iiis  to  pale  his  unelTcctual  fire."  Act  i.  sc.  5. 

This  idea  of  spirits  flying  the  approach  of  morning,  appears  from  the  hymn  of 
"  Prudentius,"  quoted  by  Bourne,  to  have  been  entertained  by  the  Christian  world 
is  early  as  the  coinniencenient  of  the  fourth  century ;+  but  a  passage  still  more 
closely  allied  to  the  lines  in  Siiakspeare,  has  l)een  adduced  by  Mr.  Douce,  from  a 
hymn  composed  by  Saint  Ambrose,  and  formerly  used  in  the  Salisbury  service. — 
**  It  so  much  resembles,'*  he  observes,  *'  Horatio's  sp<K;ch,  that  one  might  almost 
suppose  Shaksi)eare  had  seen  them  : — 

**  Prero  diet  jam  uouat^ 
Noctis  profundw  pervigil ; 
Nocturna  lux  viantibus. 
A  nocte  noctcm  segregans. 


•  '^Or  fhoflet  and  Kpirittii  walking  by  nyght,**  Parte  the  Sceonde,  p.  106,  107.  4to.   B.  L.  167:2. 
^nMB  the  chapter  entitlctl.  **  The  Papittm  doctrine  touching  the  noulesi  of  dead  men,  and  the  appearing  of 


tb 


,    Madame  Dp  SUirl  nh«ierve8,  ^  there  is  alwajK  Homethinff  i)hilo«nphical  in  the  superDatural  i*mplojred 
^j  Shak«pcari*.*^    The  luflueiicc  of  Uteralure  on  Society,  mA,  i.  p.  i97. 

X    Viilifliiitatm  Vulgarrii  H|)iid  Brand,  p.  6S. — It  haii  been  fdiMcrved  by  Mr.  SteeTcnn,  that  **  thi«  i«  a  Tery 
^■jt-.fiil  buperxtition.     FhilimtrntiN,  giving  an  account  of  the  apparition  of  Achilles'  nhade  to  Apnilonius 
1'taoeuti,  Mi}«  that  it  vaui^hod  with  a  litlli*  glimmer  as  Mxm  a«  the  rock  crowed.  ^    Vil.  KY^V.\^.^^. 
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Hoc  exciiatus  Lucifer ^ 

Solvit  poium  caligine  ; 

Hoc  omnU  errorum  chonu 

Viam  nocendi  detntrit, 

Gaiio  cannU§  tp€S  redii,  ^c.*>  * 


:» 


H 


Tlic  epithets  extravagant  and  erring/*  he  adds,  *^  are  highly  poetical  and  a^ 
propriate,  and  seem  to  prove  that  Shakspeare  was  not  altogether  ignorant  of  thr 
Latin  language.** 

With  what  awful  and  mysterious  grandeur  has  he  invested  the  Popish  do^tnv 
of  purgatory  I  a  doctrine  certainly  well  calculated  for  poetical  purpoM^,  an*l  f 
which  the  particulars  must  have  been  familiar  to  him,  through  the  writinc^  «>(  b 
contemporaries.  Thus  the  English  Lavaterus,  detailing  the  opinions  of  thi'  K- 
man  Catholics  on  this  subject,  tells  us,  that 

'*  Purgatorie  is  also  under  the  earth  as  Hell  is.  Some  say  Ihal  Hell  and  Pargatorie  arr  b«l 
one  place,  albeit  the  paines  be  divers  according  to  the  deserts  of  sooles.  Furtbemiore  thr«  ii>. 
that  under  the  earth  there  arc  mure  places  of  punishment  in  whicJi  the  soules  of  the  dead  MSlr 
purged.  For  they  s^y,  that  this  or  that  soule  hath  ben  seene  in  this  or  that  iDoaiiUioe,  itgi* 
valley,  where  it  hath  committed  the  olTence  :  that  there  are  particnier  Purgaloriet  anipri  wt 
them  for  some  special  cause,  l)efore  the  day  of  Judgement,  after  which  time  all  maoerof  P«d- 
tories,  as  well  general  as  partlcaler  shal  cease.  Some  of  them  say,  that  Ibe  paiDe  of  Porfakone  ■ 
al  one  with  the  punishment  of  Hell,  and  that  they  differ  only  In  this,  that  the  one  baih  aa  twk,  tti 
other  DO  ende :  and  that  it  is  far  more  easle  to  endure  all  the  paynes  of  this  worlde,  whkk  liMi 
since  Adam's  time  have  susteined,  eten  unto  the  day  of  the  last  Judgement,  than  to  har  mt 
dayes  space  the  least  of  those  two  punishments.  Further  they  holde  that  our  Ore,  if  it  he  tm- 
pared  with  the  fire  of  Purgatorie,  doth  resemble  only  a  painted  fire."  f 

From  this  temporary  place  of  torment,  he  informs  us,  that, 

'*  By  Gods  licence  and  dispensation,  certaine,  yea  before  the  day  of  Judgement,  are 
to  come  out,  and  that  not  for  ever,  but  only  for  a  season,  for  the  Instructing  and 
lyving:*' — and  again  : — *«  Many  times  in  the  nyght  season,  there  have  beene  fertaiaf 

hearde  soflcly  going who  being  asked  what  they  were,  have  made  annswere  that  thry 

the  soules  of  this  or  that  man,  and  that  they  nowe  endure  extreame  tormenles.     If  bi 
any  man  did  aske  of  them,  by  what  meanes  they  might  t>e  delivered  out  of  those  tortorei. 
have  answered,  that  in  case  a  certaine  numbre  of  Masses  were  sung  for  them,  or  i*i 
vowed  to  some  Saintes,  or  some  other  such  like  deedes  doone  for  their  sake,   that  thca  »v«; 
they  shoulde  be  delivered,''  X 

Never  was  llie  art  of  the  poet  more  discoverable,  than  in  tlic  use  which  !«• 
been  made  of  this  doctrine  in  the  play  In^fore  us,  and  mon*  |>artiriilarlT  in  the  ^4- 
lowin^  narrative,  which  instantly  seizes  on  tiir  mind,  and  fills  it  nith  thai  looi^ 
finite  ivind  of  terror  that  leads  to  the  most  horrid  ima^inin^s  : — 

'*  Ghost.  My  hour  18  almost  come. 

When  I  to  sulphurous  mid  tormeiitiug  (lanieH, 
Must  render  up  myboir.**  &(r.  Act  i.  m*.  j 

In  this  hazardous  exp<Timent,  of  pla<"inp  b(»fore  our  eyes  a  spirit  from  th«^  «  -fi' 
ofdepartetl  souls,  no  one  has  approached,  by  many  de^nvs,  the  e\rt'llen*v«»ftc 
po<»t.  The  shade  of  Darius,  in  the  Persians  of  ^sehylus,  has  Invn  !5alisfart-n*» 
shown,  l»\  a  critic  of  treatability,  to  be  far  inferior  ;j^  nor  can  tht*  ^ho2>tH<'f  <>**i''- 
>\  ho  is  justly  adininMl  for  delineations  of  this  kind,  !><*  broti!:lit  intoroin|M'titi«*««  ^ 
the  Danish  spectre;  neither  the  Grecian,  nor  the  Celtic  mytholu^y,  lotVn". 
alFording  materials  eipial,  in  point  of  impression,  to  those  which  e\i?»te*l  f-Tirr 
English  bard.  We  may  also  venture  to  alfirm,  that  the  manai^enient  ff  Slai- 
?!|M»^re,  ill  the  disp(»sition  of  his  materials,  from  the  first  shi>rk  ^hich  th<' w'ntii^' 
receive,  to  that  >\hich  Ilamlet  sustains  in  the  closet  of  his  mother,  i-^  |»*ri    ' 

"  Sfi'  KxpoMiio  li)mii(>riiin  K«>riiii(liim  \\%\\m  Sanim,  iir.  by  R.  Pynsnn,  n.  d.,  4l  »    f  •!   »•<   *• 
•J-  ••  (If  ^liohtfM  and  s|)iritrt  uaikiim  l»j  idkIiI."  1572      I'Ik*  sfciNidc  |iartf.  rliap    n     y    h*.^' 
I  The  •Htiimlr  |iartf,  cliap.  ii.  |».  \{l\\  and  Tlif  lirNt  parte,  chap.  x\    p.  74. 
5I  Svc  MiMiliigu  uu  the  Pretcn^UtiA  UvVt^v^s  ^ASV^^V^Vvmo,  ui  litr  \^vimr. 
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irivalled,  and,  more  than  any  other,  calculated  to  excite  tlie  highest  degree  of 
terest,  pity,  and  terror. 

It  is  like\\'i$o  no  small  proof  of  judgment  in  our  poet,  that  ho  has  only  once 
tempted  to  unveil,  in  this  direct  manner,  the  awful  destiny  of  the  dead,  and  to 
nbody,  as  it  were,  at  full  length,  a  missionary  from  the  grave;  for  the  ghost  of 
mquo,  and  the  ^spectral  appearances  in  Julius  Cssar  and  Richard  the  Third, 
V  slight  and  powerless  sketches,  when  compared  with  the  tremendous  visitation 

Hamlet,  beyond  which  no  human  imagination  can  ever  hope  to  pass.* 


CHAl^TER  Xf. 

tions  on  King  John  ;  on  AWb  Well  that  Ends  Well;  on  Kimj  Henry  the  Ftftk;  on  3fuc/i 
Ado  nbitut  Nothing;  on  A»  You  Like  It;  on  Merry  WiveM  qf  Windsor; on  Troilut  and Cretsidti  ; 
Ml  Henry  the  Eighth ;  on  Timon  of  Athene ;  on  Meanure  for  Measure ;  on  King  Lear ;  on  Cym- 
Mime;  on  Macbeth — Dissertation  on  the  Popular  Belief  in  Witchcrsift  during  the  AgeofShak- 
ire,  and  on  his  Management  of  this  Superstition  in  the  Tragedy  of  Macbeth, 


We  are  well  aware,  that,  to  many  of  our  readers,  the  chronological  discussion 
•cident  to  a  new  arrangement,  will  bo  lamented  as  tedious  and  uninteresting; 
lie  more  so,  as  nothing  absolutely  certain  can  be  expected  as  the  result.  That 
his  part  of  onr  subject,  therefore,  may  be  as  compressed  as  possible,  we  shall,  in 
oture,  be  very  brief  in  oficring  a  determination  between  the  decisions  of  the  two 
ire^ious  chronologers,  n^serving  a  somewhat  larger  space  for  the  few  instances 
m  which  it  may  be  thought  necessary  to  deviate  from  both. 

Of  the  plays  enumerated  by  Meres,  in  September,  1698,  only  two  remain  to  be 
■oCiccd  in  this  portion  of  our  work,  namely,  King  John  and  Love*s  Labour*s 
MTonne: — 

16.  Ki>'G  John:  1508.  Mr.  Chalmers  having  detected  some  allusions  in  this 
pby  to  the  events  of  1597,  in  addition  to  those  w  hich  Mr.  Malono  had  accurately 
iderrcd  to  the  pn^ceding  year,  it  becomes  necessary,  with  the  former  of  these 
(eotlemen,  to  assign  its  production  to  the  spring  of  1598. 

If  King  John,  as  a  whole,  be  not  entitled  to  class  among  the  very  first  rate 
ompositions  of  our  author,  it  can  yet  exhibit  some  scenes  of  superlative  beauty 
ttd  ellect,  and  two  characters  supported  with  unfailing  energy  and  consistency. 

The  bastard  Faulconbridge,  though  not  perhaps  a  very  amiable  personage,  l)eing 
omcwhat  too  interested  and  wordlv-minded  in  his  conduct  to  excite  much  of  our 
ite«^m,  has,  notwithstanding,  so  large  a  portion  of  the  very  spirit  of  Plantagenet 
I  him,  so  much  heroism,  gaiety,  and  fire  in  his  constitution,  and,  in  spite  of  his 
owed  accommodation  to  the  times,  such  an  open  and  undaimted  turn  of  mind,  that 
'O  cannot  refuse  him  our  admiration,  nor,  on  account  of  his  fidelity  to  John, 
om'ever  ilMeserved,  our  occasional  sympathy  and  attachment.  The  alacrity 
nd  intrepidity  of  his  daring  spirit  are  nobly  supported  to  the  very  last,  where  we 
nd  him  exerting  every  nerve  to  rouse  ami  animate  the  conscience-stricken  soul 
t  the  tyrant. 

In  the  person  of  Lady  Constance,  Maternal  Grief,  the  most  inten'sting  passion 
r  the  play,  is  developed  in  all  its  strength ;  the  picture  |Mnietrates  to  the  inmost 
leart,  and  seared  must  those  feelings  be,  which  can  withstand  so  powerful  an 
ppc^^l ;  for  all  the  emotions  of  the  fondest  afiection,  and  the  wildest  despair,  all 
he  rapid  transitions  of  anguish,  and  approximating  phrenzy,  are  wrought  up  into 
he  scene  with  a  truth  of  conception  which  rivals  that  of  nature  herself. 

*  It  has  h<H*n  amcrtcil  hr  Gildon,  hut  upon  what  foundation  doon  not  appear,  that  Shakvp**'^  wrote  the* 
tceotf  of  the  (iho«i  in  llamlct,  in  the  church-yard  hordcring  oo  his  house  at  Stralfiird. 
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The  innocent  and  beauteous  Arthur,  rendered  doubly  atlnctfTebrflw  swfHyn 
of  his  disposition  and  the  severity  of  his  fate,  is  thus  described 'by  bit  dcitte     * 
mother : — 

**  But  thou  art  fair,  and  at  thy  birth,  dear  boy ! 
Nature  and  Tortuiic  joiD*d  to  make  thee  great ; 
or  Nature's  gifts  thou  may*8t  with  lilies  boast. 
And  v/\ib  the  half-blown  rose  **  Act  iU.  tc.  1. 

When  he  is  captured,  therefore,  and  imprisoned  by  John,  and  coDseqontly.    < 
sealed  for  destruction,  wlio  hut  Shakspeare  could  have  done  justice  to  the  a^«i«-    ' 
ing  sorrows  of  the  parents?    Her  invocation  to  death,  and  her  address  to  P^ndulf-^i. 
paint  maternal  despair  with  a  force  which  no  imagination  can  augment,  tad  of    ' 
which  the  tenderness  and  pathos  have  never  been  exceeded : — 

**  Death,  death : — O  amiable  lovely  death ! —  j 

Come,  grin  on  me ;  and  I  will  think  thou  smirst—  ^ 

Misery *s  love, 

O,  come  to  meP*  &c.  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

Independent  of  the  scenes  which  unfold  the  striking  characters  of  C^n^rir-' 
and  Faulconbridge,  there  are  two  others  in  this  play  which  may  vie  mith  ar 
thing  that  Shakspeare  has  produced ;  namely,  the  scene  betwcH^n  John  and  llaUr. 
and  that  between  Hubert  and  Arthur.  The  former,  where  the  usurper  ol*.-'.^'! 
intimates  to  Hubert  his  bloody  wishes,  is  conducted  in  so  masterly  a  nianD^. 
that  wo  behold  the  dark  and  turbulent  soul  of  John  lying  naked  befon*  iis  in  ai 
its  deformity,  and  shrinking  with  fear  even  from  the  enunciation  of  its  uvn  \.\' 
purpose;  "it  is  one  of  the  scenes,"  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  well  cl  ^rr\f»!.  " 
which  may  be  promised  a  lasting  commendation.  Art  could  add  liltle  t<>  is  ;•*- 
fection;  and  time  itself  can  take  nothing  from  its  beauties.*' 

The  scene  with  Hubert  and  the  executioners,  where  the  hapless  Art!»';r  -■  - 
plicates  for  mercy,  almost  lacerates  the  heart  itself;  and  is  only  n»ndrnNi  "i;;;-  "- 
able  by  the  tender  and  alleviating  impression  which  the  sweet  iiin'^m  •  ^^■ 
artless  eloquence  of  the  poor  child  fix  with  indelible  influence  on  the  niit'<i.  ^^  - 
may  it  be  said,  in  the  language  of  our  poet,  that  he  who  can  bolu^ld  tlik>  >  <: 
without  the  gushing  tribute  of  a  tear, 

^  Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils; 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted.*^ 

As  for  the  character  of  John,  which,  from  its  meanness  and  inilnvililv  *•"«»* 
not  well  calculated  fordramatic  representation,  Shakspeare  has  eonlnveil.  tn«ird« 
the  close  of  the  drama,  to  excite  in  his  bt^half  some  degrei*  of  interest  and  r^n^ 
miseration;  especially  in  the  dying  scene,  where  the  fallen  monarch,  in  an»s< 
to  the  enquiry  of  his  son  as  to  the  state  of  his  feelings,  mournfully  exclaim*.^ 

PoisonM, — ill  Tare ; — dead,  ToniOGk,  cast  otlT 

17.  Alls  Well  that  E>ds  Well:  1/>9S.  There  d«x*s  n'4  app'-.n  "' 
sullicient  nvison  for  altering  the  date  assi£:ned  to  this  plav  bv  Mr.  Mal>»ne.  ni. 
we  have,  therefore,  followed  in  preference  to  Mr.  Chalmers,  \^ho  has  livti-  n  *' 
succeeding  \ear;  a  decision  to  which  we  ha\e  l)eeii  particiil;irly  induoii.  :r- 
de[>endeit  of  other  circumstances,  by  the  apparent  notice  of  this  drama  by  M-rr^ 
under  the  title  of  Lov(»'s  Labour's  Wonne,  an  appellation  whicli  very  artriny^ 
applies  to  this,  but  to  no  other  of  oi:r  author\<  productions  with  any  simil  sr  !•*-?• 
of  |H'rtiii(*ncy.  We  have  reason,  therefore,  to  conclude,  as  nothini;  Im*  hit*'^^ 
b«vn  hnmulit  forward  to  iinaliate  tin*  assumption,  that  Merest  litle  «:•  J*" 
original  designation  of  this  comedy,  and  was  intended  by  flu'  poet  a«i  a  r«Mi?i'«f- 
title  to  Lo\e's  Labour's  Lo^it.  What  induced  him  to  dismiss  the  lirst.  ;ind  !••  j:  • 
the  present  pro\erbial  app«  llatioii,  cannot  positively  be  ascertaintNl;  but  tl;'*  ?*- 
bability  is,  as  Mr.  Maloiu*  has  remarked,  that  the  alteration  was  MiL-'e*tit 
f'onseqiienre  of  the  adage  itself  being  found  in  the  body  of  the  play. 
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The  noblest  character  in  this  comedy,  which,  though  founded  on  a  story 
•omewhat  too  improbable,  abounds  both  ininterestand  entertainment,  is  the  good 
old  Countess  of  Kousi]]on.  Shakspearc  seems  to  ]iave  drawn  this  portrait  con 
amore,  and  we  figure  to  ourselves  for  this  amiable  woman,  a  countenance  beam- 
ing with  dignity,  sweetness,  and  sensibility,  emanations  from  a  heart  which 
had  ever  responded  to  the  impulses  of  love  and  charity.  In  short,  her  maternal 
aflection  for  the  gentle  Helen,  her  piety,  sound  sense,  and  candour,  call  for  our 
warmest  reverence  and  esteem,  which  accompany  her  to  the  close  of  the  repre- 
aentation,  and  follow  her  departure  with  regret.  " 

Helen,  the  romantic,  the  love-dejected  Helen,  must  excite  in  every  feeling  bo- 
aom  a  hi^h  degree  of  sympathy;  patient  sutTering  in  the  female  sex,  especially 
when  resulting  from  ill-requited  attachment,  and  united  with  modesty  and  beauty, 
cannot  but  be  an  object  of  interest  and  commiseration,  and  in  the  instance  before 
lu,  these  are  admirably  blended  in 


•"  a  maid  too  virtnous 


For  the  coutempt  or  empire, 

but  who,  unfortunately,  has  to  struggle  against  the  prejudices  of  birth,  rank,  and 
Qnfreling  pride,  in  the  very  man  who  is  the  object  of  her  idolatry,  and  who,  even 
afler  the  most  sacred  of  bonds  should  have  cemented  their  destiny,  flies  with  scorn 
from  her  embraces. 

If  in  the  infancy  of  her  passion  the  error  of  indiscretion  be  attributable  to  He- 
len, how  is  it  atoned  for  by  the  most  engaging  humility,  by  the  most  bewitching 
tenderness  of  heart:  *'Be  not  oifended,"  she  tells  her  noble  patroness, 

**  Re  not  oflrnded ;  for  it  hurts  not  him, 
That  he  is  lov'd  or  me :  I  follow  him  not 
By  any  token  or  presumptuous  suit ; 
Nor  wouhl  I  have  him,  till  1  do  deserve  him  ; 
Yet  never  know  how  that  desert  should  be— 

thus,  Indian-like, 

Religious  in  mine  error,  I  adore 

The  Mun,  that  looks  upon  his  worshipper, 

But  knows  of  him  no  mure.*'  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

But  when  the  wifeof  Bt^rtram,  witha  resignation  and  self-de voted ness  worthy 
l>f  the  highest  praise,  she  deserts  the  house  of  her  mother-in-law,  knowing  that 
arhilst  she  is  sheltered  there  her  husband  will  not  return,  how  does  she,  becoming 
thus  an  unprotected  wanderer,  a  pilgrim  k;an'-foot  plodding  the  cold  ground  for 
Irfm  who  has  contemned  her,  rise  to  the  tone  of  exalted  truth  and  heroism  I 


**  Poor  lord!  is*t  I 


That  chase  thee  IVom  thy  country,  and  expose 

Those  tender  limbs  of  thine  to  the  event 

or  the  none-sparing  war  ?  "  &c.  Act  iii.  sc  9. 

It  was  necessary,  in  order  to  place  the  character  of  Helen  in  its  most  interest- 
Bg  point  of  view,  that  Bertram  should  be  represented  as  arrogant,  profligate, 
ind  unfeeling;  a  coxcomb  who  to  family-consequence  hesitates  not  to  sacrifice 
lUthat  is  manly,  just,  and  honourable.  The  picture  is  but  too  true  to  nature, 
ind,  since  the  *{)oet  found  such  a  delineation  essential  to  the  construction  of  his 
ilory,  he  has  very  pro|H»rly  taken  care,  though  Bertram,  out  of  tenderness  to  the 
Countess  and  Helena,  meets  not  the  punishment  he  merits,  that  nothing  in  miti- 
^lion  of  his  folly  should  be  produced. 

To  the  comic  portion  of  this  drama  too  much  praise  can  scarcely  be  given;  it 
a  aingiilarly  rich  in  all  that  characterises  the  wit,  the  drollery,  and  the  humour 
>f  Sliaksi>eare.    The  Clown  is  the  ri\al  of  Touchstone  in  As  You  Like  It;   and 

*  "Of  all  the  characten  of  Shakspearc,  **  roniarks  Mr.  Felloo,  **  none  more  rcwmhic  his  brU  female 
idTOcaic  ^.Vlrs.  Moalafu)  than  the  CoubtcitM  of  Kousillou  ,^-^twtperftci  iiimt$.  fart  i.  p.  65. 
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Parollesy  in  the  power  of  exciting  laughter  and  lodicroiii  enjoyawiil,  is  oil;  ^ 
condary  to  FalstaiT. 

18.  King  Henry  the  Firrn:  15M.  The  chorus  at  the  comawtfei  4 
the  fifth  act,  and  the  silence  of  Meres,  too  plainly  point  out  the  era  of  Ike  eta* 
position  of  this  play,  to  admit  of  any  alteration  depending  on  ttie  bare  sq 
tion  of  subsequent  interpolation^  or  on  allusions  too  vague  and  geaual  Is 
any  specific  application. 

No  character  has  been  pourtrayed  more  at  length  hy  cor  poet  thai  Ihil  d 
Henry  the  Fifth,  for  we  trace  him  acting  a  prominent  put  through  three  ikn. 
In  Henry  the  Fourth,  until  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  we  behold  bin  ia  «l  jfe 
eflervescence  of  his  madcap  revelry;  occasionally,  it  is  true,  aflbfdiiigaBdia|«i 
of  the  native  mightiness  of  his  mind,  but  first  bursting  upon  nt  widi  hmit 
splendour  on  that  celebrated  field.  In  every  situation,  however,  he  is  evidcatfr 
the  darling  oflspring  of  his  bard,  whether  we  attend  him  to  the  froiie  otpn  i 
Eastcheap,  to  his  combat  with  the  never-daunted  Percy,  or,  as  In  the  play  befar 
us,  to  the  immortal  plains  of  Agincourt. 

The  fire  and  animation  Which  inform  the  soul  of  Henry  when  he  rushes  to  » 
in  defence  of  his  father's  throne,  are  supported  with  unwearied  vigour,  vilba 
blaze  which  never  folters,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  martial  achievcMcabii 
France.  Nor  has  Shakspeare  been  content  with  representing  him  merely  ia  Ik 
light  of  a  wMd  and  chivalrous  hero,  he  has  endowed  him  with  ereiy  regal  nrtv; 
he  is  magnanimous,  eloquent,  pious,  and  sincere;  versed  in  all  the  aila  of  p»- 
vemment,  policy,  and  war;  a  lover  of  his  country  and  of  his  people,  aa4  a 
strenuous  protector  of  their  liberties  and  rights. 

Of  the  various  instances  which  our  author  has  brought  forward  for  tbecien- 
plification  of  these  virtues  and  acquirements,  it  may  be  necessary  to  notice  te* 
or  three.  Thus  the  detection  of  the  treason  of  Cambridge,  Gray,  and  Soef. 
who  had  conspired  to  assassinate  Henry  previous  to  his  embarkation,  eihiUtft  a 
rich  display  of  the  mental  greatnessand  emphatic  oratory  of  this  warlike  bmm 
After  reprobating  the  treachery  of  Cambridge  and  Gray,  he  suddenly  turas 
Scroop,  who  had  been  bis  bosom^riend,  with  the  following  pathetic  and 
harrowing  appeal :  — 


"But 


What  shall  I  say  to  thee, lord  Scroop?— 

Thou,  that  did*iit  bear  the  key  of  all  my  coanaels,"  &c.  Act  li.  «.  ^ 

Nor  can  we  forbear  distinguishing  the  dismissal  of  these  traitors,  as  a  stnLsu 
example  of  magnanimity,  and  of  justice  tempered  with  dignified  compasnos:— 

**  God  quit  you  in  his  mercy!— ^ 
Touching  our  penon,  seek  we  no  revenge; 
But  we  our  kingdom*!  lareCy  mnat  so  tender,**  &c.  Act  ii.  ar.  1 

In  the  fourth  act,  what  a  masterly  picture  of  the  cares  and  solicitudes  of  nnah; 
is  drawn  by  Henry  himself,  in  his  noble  soHloquy  on  the  morning  of  the  btltk>' 
especially  towards  the  close,  where  he  contrasts  the  gorgeous  hut  painful  cftrw^ 
nies  of  a  crown  with  the  profitable  labour  and  the  balmy  rest  of  the  peasasi,  vb» 


,«( 


firom  the  rise  to  act. 


Sweats  in  the  eye  of  Phcebua,  and  all  night 
Sleepa  in  Elysium ! " 

But  the  prayer  which  immediately  follows  is  unrivalled  for  its  power  of  iroprp»»«. 
pro^ntin^  us  with  the  most  lively  idea  of  the  amiability,  piety,  and  devolioasi  Irr- 
vour  of  the  monarch :  — 


u 


O  God  of  baUlcs !  steel  my  soldiers*  hearts! 

Not  to-day,  O  Lord, 
<>  not  to^lay,  think  not  upon  the  fault 
My  father  made  in  compassing  the  crown  !**  Sic.  Art  if .  k.  I 
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or  the  pictiirc'sqiio  foreo  of  an  epithet,  there  is  not  in  the  records  of  poetry  a  more 
remarkable  instance  than  what  is  here  produced  by  the  adoption  of  the  term 
withered^  through  witich  the  scene  starts  into  existence  Avith  a  boldness  of  reh'ef 
that  vies  with  the  noblest  creations  of  the  |)encil. 

The  address  to  Westmoreland,  on  his  wishing  for  more  men  from  England,  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  miUtary  elocjuence,  possessing  that  high  tone  of  enthusiasm  and 
exhilaration,  so  well  calculated  to  inflame  the  daring  spirit  of  the  soldier.     It  is  in 

Krfect  ktH*ping  with  the  historical  character  of  Henry,  nor  can  we  agree  with  Dr. 
hnson  in  thinking  that  its  reduction  ^*  to  about  half  the  number  of  lines,"  would 
have  added,  either  to  its  force  or  weight  of  sentiment;  so  far,  indeed,  are  we  from 
coalescing  with  this  decision,  that  we  feel  convinced  not  a  clause  could  bo  with- 
drawn without  material  injury  to  the  animation  andeflcct  of  the  whole. 

Instances  of  the  same  impressive  and  energising  powers  of  elocution,  will  Ix' 
found  in  the  King*s  exhortation  to  his  soldiers  before  the  gates  of  Ilarfleur 
■  act  iii.  sc.  1) ;  in  his  description  of  the  horrors  attendant  on  a  city  taken  by  storm 
( act  iii.  sc.  3] ;  and  in  his  replies  to  the  Herald  Montjoy ;  all  of  which  spring  natu- 
laliy  from,  and  are  respectively  adapted  to,  the  circumstances  of  the  scene. 

Nor,  amid  all  the  dangers  and  unparalleled  achievements  of  the  Fifth  Henry,  do 
we  altogether  lose  sight  of  the  frank  and  easy  gaiety  which  distinguished  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  His  winning  condescension  in  sympathising  with  the  cares  and  pleasures 
ofhis  soldiers,  display  the  same  kindness  and  aflability  of  temper,  the  same  love  of 
faillcry  and  humour,  reminiscences,  as  it  were,  of  his  youthful  days,  and  which, 
in  his  intercourse  with  Williams  and  Fluellen,  produce  the  most  pleasing  and 
grateful  relief. 

These  touches  of  a  frolic  pencilare  managed  with  such  art  and  address,  that  they 
derogate  nothing  from  the  dignity  of  the  monarch  and  the  conqueror;  what  may 
be  termed  the  truly  comic  portion  of  the  play,  being  carried  on  apart  from  any  im- 
mediate connection  with  the  person  of  the  sovereign. 

As  the  events  of  warfare  and  the  victories  of  Henry  form  the  sole  subjects  of  the 

lerifius  parts  of  this  piece,  it  was  necessary  for  the  sake  of  variety  and  dramatic 

<A;ct,  and  in  order  to  satisfy  the  audience  of  this  age,  that  comic  characters  and 

iiiridents  should  he  inters|>ersed ;  and,  though  we  are  disappointed  in  not  seeing 

Falstatr,  according  to  the  poet's  promises  again  on  the  scene,  we  once  more  beliold 

ilia  associates,  Bardolph,  Pistol,  and  Hostess  Quickly,  pursuing  their  pleasant 

career  with  unfailing  eccentricity  and  humour.     The  clescription  of  the  death  of 

("aLstafT  by  the  last  of  this  fantastic  trio,  is  executed  with  ]K'cu1iar  felicity,  for 

%'hile  it  excites  a  smile  verging  on  risibility,  it  calls  forth,  at  the  same  time,  a  sigh 

of  pity  and  regret. 

0{  the  general  conduct  of  this  play,  it  may  be  rcmarkiHl,  that  the  interest  turns 
^llosether  upon  the  circumstances  which  accompany  a  single  battle;  conseipiently 
the*  piiet  has  put  forth  all  his  stn^ngth  in  colouring  and  contrasting  the  situation  of 
the  two  armies;  and  so  admirably  has  he  succ(H*diHl  in  this  attempt,  by  op|K)sing 
the  full  assurance  of  victory,  on  the  |>art  of  the  French,  their  boastful  clamour,  anti 
impatient  levity,  to  the  conscious  danger,  calm  valour,  and  si*lf-devotednessof  the 
English,  that  we  wait  the  issue  of  the  combat  with  an  almost  bn*athless  anxiety. 
And,  in  order  that  the  heroism  of  Henrv  miuht  not  want  anv  decoration  which 
|KH»try  could  aiTord,  the  epic  and  lyric  departments  have  Ihhmi  laid  under  contribu- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  supplying  what  the  very  confined  limits  of  the  stage,  then 
in  the  infancy  of  its  mechanism,  had  no  means  (»f  unfolding.  A  pn*liminary  chorus, 
therefore,  is  attached  to  each  act,  impressing  vividly  «»n  the  imagination  what  could 
•ii>t  Im»  addn')i<4Ml  to  the  sensi's,  and  adding  to  a  subject,  in  itself  more  epic  than 
^Iraniatic,  all  the  requisite  grandeur  and  sublimity  4»f  description. 

Il#.  Ml rn  Ado  aboit  NcrriiiM. :   151)9.     The  allusion,  in  the  0|>ening  scene  of 
this  comedy,  to  a  circumstance  attending  the  campaign  of  the  Earl  of  Ess(»x  in  Ire- 
land, during  the  summer  of  1.51MJ,  which  was  first  noliciMl  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  and 
-which  sM»ems  corrolK>rati.Hi  bv  the  testimonv  of  Camden  and  Mor\son.  has  iudac^jvl 
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US  to  adopt  the  chronology  dependent  on  this  apparent  reference,  the  only  now 
time,  indeed,  which  has  hitherto  been  discovered  in  the  play. 

This  very  popular  production,  which  appears  to  have  originally  had  the  tiUrcf 
Benedick  and  Beatrice,  and  is,  in  its  leading  incidents,  to  be  traced  to  oneoCtkr 
tales  of  Bandelio,  *  possesses,  both  with  respect  to  its  Cable  and  characters*  i  y>- 
vacity,  richness,  and  variety,  together  with  a  happineas  of  combinatioo,  vlttcli 
delight  as  much  as  they  astonish. 

The  two  plots  are  managed  with  uncommon  skill;  the  first,  involving  thelfn- 
porary  disgrace  and  the  recognition  of  Hero,  includes  a  vast  range  of  enolina^ 
and  abounds  both  in  pathos  and  humour.  The  accusation  of  the  innocent  Hfro  ky 
the  man  whom  she  loved,  and  at  the  very  moment  too,  when  she  was  about  to  hr 
united  to  him  for  life,  excites  a  most  powerful  impression;  but  is  surpassed  by  tl^ 
scene  which  restores  her  to  happiness,  where  Claudio,  supposing  himself  aboat  t" 
be  united,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  Leonato,  to  a  relation  of  his  former  bHo%fi 
and,  as  he  concludes,  deceased  mistress,  on  unveiling  the  bride,  beholds  thr 
fcatures  of  her  whom  he  had  injured,  and  whom  he  had  lamented  as  no  morr. 

It  is  no  small  proof  of  the  ingenuity  of  our  poet,  that  through  the  nieaB$k<> 
which  the  iniquity  practised  against  Hero  is  developed,  we  are  furnished  vilbi 
fund  of  the  most  ludicrous  entertainment;  the  charge  of  Dogt>erry  to  the  WatrL 
and  the  arrest  and  examination  of  Conrade  and  Borachio,  throwing  ail  the  miudn 
of  risibility  into  action. 

Nor  is  the  second  plot  in^any  respect  inferior  to  the  first ;  indeed,  there  is 
to  believe,  that,  to  the  masterly  delineations  of  Benedick  and  Beatrice,  **  thr 
sprightly  characters  that  Shakspeare  ever  drew,*'  and  to  their  mutual  entrapncit 
in  the  meshes  of  love,  a  great  part  of  the  popularity  which  has  ever  accoopatri 
this  comedy,  is  in  justice  to  be  ascribed.     Fault,  however,  has  been  foood  v«k 
the  mode  by  which  the  reciprocal  afTection  of  these  sworn  foes  to  love  has  hn 
secured  :  **  the  second  contrivance,"  observes  Mr.  Stcevens,  **  is  less  inetmrn 
than  the  first :— or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  the  same  incident  is  become  slal^ky 
repetition.     I  wish  some  other  method  had  been  found  to  entrap  Beatrirf,  Ibu 
that  very  one  which  before  had  been  successfully  practised  on  Benedick :"  ai  o^ 
jeclion  which  has  been  censured  with  some  severity  by  Schlcpel,  who  ju*tly  if- 
marks,  tliat  the  drollery  of  this  twice-used  artifice  "  lies  in  the  very  symmrtn  rf  Jj| 
the  deception/*-}-     It  may  be  added,  that  the  conversation  of  the  gentleman  iti  -^ 
the  wit,  in  Shakspeare*s  days,  may  be  pretty  well  ascertained  from  th^  p*^^  i 
Benedick  in  tills  play,  and  from  that  of  Mercutio  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  :  both  pr*^   j^' 
senting  us,  after  some  allowance  for  a  license  of  allusion  too  broad  for  the  d<-ri  njc   ! 
of  the  present  day,  with  a  favourable  picture  of  the  accomplishments  of  poli*v^   ! 
society  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  i 

20."  As  Yor  Like  It  :  1600.  Though  this  play,  with  the  exception  of  tb^^  ■: 
guise  and  self-discovery  of  Rosalind,  may  be  said  to  be  destitute  of  plot,  it  i*  !^* 
one  of  th(»  most  delightful  of  the  dramas  of  Shakspeare.  Tliere  is  >omt*thin.'  .v 
exprossibly  wild  and  interesting  both  in  the  characters  and  in  the  scfwn  ;  *^ 
former  disclosing  the  moral  discipline  and  the  sweets  of  adversity,  the  i«*jrs 
emotions  of  love  and  friendship,  of  gratitude  and  fidelity,  the  melancholy  oftvnM*- 
and  the  exhilaration  of  innocent  mirth,  as  opposed  to  the  desolating  etWI^  •<  ^^ 
lice,  envy,  and  ambition  ;  and  the  latter  unfolding,  with  the  richest  glow  of  fin'|. 
landsrapcs  to  >vhich,  as  objects  of  imitation,  the  united  talents  of  RuysdaK  tlUa^ 
and  Salvator  Rosa,  could  alone  do  justice. 

From  the  forest  of  Arden,  from  that  wild  wood  of  oaks, 


I 


*'  \vhoft€  houghft  were  moss'd  with  age. 


An<l  hight  tops  bald  with  d.'v  aiitiniiity. 


ll  iH  inoHt  |)r<»l)al)lo  that  Slmk{«|K*arc  dcrivfd  bin  matiTialit  fr»»Bi  •  in'wioo  of  Brlleftw^t.  •Vir»*^ 
liandrllo.     The  Mt«>ry  forinH  the  22d  tale  of  the  tint  part  of  BaudvUu,  and  ihe  ISlh  buiory  nd^^*"*  ^ 

of  Brilfforfst. 

f  .ScbJ«*gt'l  ou  Dramatic  LiicralUTr»  ^o\,u.  v-  tC6. 
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from  the  bosom  of  sequestered  glens  and  pathless  solitudes,  has  the  poet  called 
brth  lessons  of  the  most  touching  and  consolatory  wisdom.  Airs  from  paradise 
■eem  to  fan  with  refreshing  gales,  with  a  soothing  consonance  of  sound,  the  inter- 
■linable  depth  of  foliage,  and  to  breathe  into  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  sought 
lis  shelter  from  the  world,  an  oblivion  of  their  sorrows  and  their  cares.  The 
bsnished  Duke,  the  much-injured  Orlando,  and  the  melancholy  Jaques,  lose  in 
■leditation  on  the  scenes  which  surround  them,  or  in  sportive  freedom,  or  in  grate- 
ftil  occupation,  all  corrosive  sense  of  past  afQiction.  Love  seems  the  only  passion 
wUch  has  penetrated  this  romantic  seclusion,  and  the  sigh  of  philosophic  pity, 
or  of  wounded  sensibility  (the  legacy  of  a  deserted  world),  the  only  relique  of 
the  storm  which  is  passed  and  gone. 

Nothing,  in  fact,  can  blend  more  harmoniously  with  the  romantic  glades  and 
■lagic  windings  of  Arden,  than  the  society  which  Shakspeare  has  placed  beneath 
its  shades.  The  eflect  of  such  scenery,  on  the  lover  of  nature,  is  to  take  full  pos- 
session of  the  soul,  to  absorb  its  very  faculties,  and,  through  the  charmed  imagi- 
■tlion,  to  convert  the  workings  of  the  mind  into  the  sweetest  sensations  of  the 
kesrt,  into  the  joy  of  grief,  into  a  thankful  endurance  of  adversity,  into  the  inter- 
diange  of  the  tenderest  affections ;  and  find  we  not  here,  in  the  person  of  the 
Duke,  the  noblest  philosophy  of  resignation  ;  in  Jaques,  the  humorous  sadness  of 
m  amiable  misanthropy ;  in  Orlando,  the  mild  dejection  of  self-accusing  humiUty ; 
ii  Rosalind  and  Celia,  the  purity  of  sisterly  aflection,  whilst  love  in  all  its  inno- 
SSace  and  gaiety  binds  in  delicious  fetters,  not  only  the  younger  exiles,  but  the 
|MtoraI  natives  of  the  forest.  A  day  thus  spent,  in  all  the  careless  freedom  of 
iBSophisticated  nature,  seems  worth  an  eternity  of  common-place  existence  I 

The  nice  discrimination  of  Shakspeare  and  his  profound  knowlege  of  human 
lature  are  no  where  more  apparent  than  in  sketching  the  character  of  Jaques, 
Irhose  social  and  confiding  affections,  originally  warm  and  enthusiastic,  and  which 
iHid  led  him  into  all  the  excesses  and  credulities  of  thoughtless  attachment,  being 
bUghted  by  the  desertion  of  those  on  whom  he  had  fondly  relied,  have  suddenly 
nlisided  into  a  delicately  blended  compound  of  melancholy,  misanthropy,  and 
Morbid  sensibility,  mingled  with  a  large  portion  of  benevolent  though  sarcastic 
hmnour.  The  selfishness  and  ingratitude  of  mankind  are,  consequently,  the 
of  all  his  meditations,  and  even  tinge  his  recreations  with  the  same  pensive 
of  moral  invective.  We  accordingly  first  recognise  him  in  a  situation  admi- 
nbly  adapted  to  the  nurture  of  his  peculiar  feelings,  laid  at  length 


**  Undpr  an  oak,  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  the  wood/* 


atfid  assimilating  the  fate  of  an  unfortunate  stag,  who  had  been  wounded  by  the 
hunters,  and  who 

^  Stood  on  the  e&tremest  verge  or  the  swift  brook. 
Augmenting  it  with  tears/* 

to  the  too  common  lot  of  humanity  : — 

"  Date.     But  what  said  Jaques  ? 

Did  he  not  moralize  this  spectacle  ?  ^  &.c.  Act  ii.  sc.  I . 

As  mis^ht  be  imagined,  music,  the  food  of  melancholy  as  well  as  of  love,  is  the 
^eliief  consolation  of  Jacques;  he  tells  Amiens,  who,  on  finishing  a  song,  had  ob- 
,jecfed  to  his  request  of  singing  again,  that  it  would  make  him  melancholy.    '*  I 
ttank  it.    More,  I  pr*ythee  more.    I  can  suck  melancholy  out  of  a  song,  as  a 
neasel  sucks  eggs  :  More,  I  pr'ythee,  more  ;**  (act  ii.  sc.  5)  and  we  can  well  con- 
ceive with  what  exquisite  pleasure  he  listened  to  the  subsequent  song  of  the  same 
JMbleman : 

**  Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  w  ind, 
Tbon  art  not  to  unkind 
As  man's  ingratitude;'*  Are.  k^\\  «e..*l. 
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From  tliis  interesting  and  finely  shaded  character,  tlic  result  of  a  fal^  estimib 
of  \v'hat  is  to  be  eipected  from  human  nature  and  society,  much  valuable  in^lror- 
tion  may  be  derived  ;  but  as  a  similar  delineation  will  soon  occur  id  the  perm 
of  Timon,  we  shall  defer  what  may  be  required  upon  this  subject  to  a  suhir^ 
quent  page. 

21.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  :  1601.  It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  Mr 
Chalmers  has  succeeded  in  his  endeavours  to  set  aside  the  general  traditkHi  ifb- 
tive  to  this  comedy,  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Rowe,  who  says,  that  Queen  ElizalNtli 
*' was  so  well  pleased  with  the  admirable  character  of  FalstafTin  The  TvoP»t* 
of  Ucnry  the  Fourth,  that  she  commanded  Shakspeare  to  continue  it  for  one  ph« 
more,  and  to  show  him  in  love.*'  Rowe  adopted  this  from  Dennis,  who  meotiiw* 
it  as  the  tradition  of  his  time;  and  has  also  related,  that  being  ^^ea^ser  to  ftr  r 
acted,*'  she  ordered  it  *^  to  be  fmished  in  fourteen  days,"  *  and  was  highly  cnt»- 
iied  by  the  representation. 

A  tradition  of  the  seventeenth  century  thus  general  in  its  difTusion,  and  parting 
lar  in  its  circumstances,  cannot,  and  ought  not,  to  be  shaken  by  the  oiere  idMt- 
vations  that  **she  (the  Queen)  was  certainly  too  fei^ble  in  I60i  to  think  of  »or* 
toys,**  and  that  at  this  time  **  she  was  in  no  proper  mood  for  such  Cwtkrir}; 
more  especially  when  we  recollect,  that  at  this  very  period  slie  wats  guilty  « 
fooleries  greatly  more  extravagant  and  out  of  character,  than  that  of  commaiidiB: 
a  play  to  be  written.  At  a  ^^  mask  at  Blackfriars,  on  the  marriage  of  Lord  Hcrhr 
and  Mrs.  Russel,"  relates  Lord  Orford,  on  the  authority  of  the  Bacoo  Psiprn. 
** eight  lady  maskers  chose  eight  more  to  dance  the  measures.     Mrs.  Frittn. 
who  led  them,  went  to  the  Queen,  and  wooed  her  to  dance.     Her  Majesty  sjIa!. 
what  she  was?  'AITection,'  she  said.    *  Aflfectionl*  said  the  Queen; — *AAvb4 
is  false.* — Yet  her  majesty  rose  and  danced. — She  was  then  sixty-bight  !'*7  If 
at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  she  was  not  too  feeble  to  dance,  nor  too  wise  li>  far* 
herself  in  love,  we  may  easily  conceive,  that  she  had  both  strength  and  inchtt 
tion  to  attend  and  to  enjoy  a  play! 

Another  objection  of  the  same  critic  to  the  probability  of  this  tradition,  tarr 
upon  the  extraordinary  assumption,  that  it  was  not  within  the  omnipotence  of  El- 
zabetli  '*to  bring  FalstatT  to  real  life,  after  being  positively  as  dead  as  imu>- 
door;**  as  if  FalstalThad  ever  possessed  a  real  existence,  and  the  Queen  ha<i  1^ 
expected  to  have  occasioned  his  bodily  resurrection  from  the  dead.  In  accordifr ' 
with  this  supposed  impossibility,  impossible  only  in  this  strange  point  of  iie«.*' 
are  further  told,  that  ^'  whatever  a  capricious  Queen  might  have  wislied  tohi^ 
stH^n,  the  audience  would  not  have  borne  to  see  the  dead  knight  on  the  IImu 
stage;**  thus  again  confounding  the  dramatic  death  of  an  imaginary  betns.  «i'^' 
the  physical  dissolution  incident  to  material  nature!  Surely  Shakspeare  h»<i >' 
unlimited  control  over  the  creatures  of  his  own  imagination,  and  had  he  rr^" 
duced  tlie  fat  knight  in  half-a-dozen  plays,  after  the  death  which  he  had  aln^^ 
dy  assigned  him  in  Henry  the  Fifth,  who,  provided  he  had  supportetl  th«*  et^r 
and  consistonry  of  tlie  character,  would  have  charged  him  with  a  vioUu-c  ' 
prol)al»ility?  When  Addison  killed  Sir  Roger  de  Gov erley,  in  order,  a$  traJib - 
says,  to  prevent  any  one  interfering  with  the  unity  of  his  sketch,  he  could  «>Dh  *• 
certain  of  the  non-resumption  of  his  imaginary  existence  in  the  very  worl  «•>  ' 
had  detailed  his  decease ;  for  if  Addison  himself,  or  any  of  his  contemporary* 
had  reproduced  Sir  Roger,  in  a  subsequent  periodical  paper,  with  the  sametV*^^' 
of  skill  which  had  accompanied  the  first  delineation,  would  it  have  tieen  (^b'^"'^'' 
as  a  suflicient  condemnation  of  such  a  performance,  that  the  Lnighl  bad  U^' 
pn^\iously  dispatched? 

>Ve  siv  no  n^asoii,  therefore,  for  distrusting  the  generally  receive*!  traA&r- 
and  havo,  accordingly,  placinl  the  Merry  Wi\es  of  Windsor,  with  Mr.  Mil^*'- 
aRer  tlu*  thnv  |ila>s  demoted  to  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  Fifth. 

•  FniWlo  l\»iiuai.»n  ««*  Tht  (.VmicW  Gitllimi,  I7W. 
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III  (liis  vory  ontortaiiiin^  drama,  which  unfnhls  a  vast  display  of  iiirident,  and 
.1  r4*iiinrkahh»  iiiimUT  of  woll-siipportod  characters,  we  are  presented  with  an  al- 
iiKist  unrivalled  instance  of  pure  domestic  comcMly,  and  which  furnishes  a  rich 
«lrau^ht  of  English  minds  and  manners,  in  the  middle  ranks  of  society,  during 
one  of  the  most  int«^resting  p<Tiods  of  our  annals. 

8haks|)eare  has  here  achieved,  |)erhaps,  the  most  diflicult  task  which  can  fall 
lo  the  lot  of  any  writer;  that  of  resuscilatin^  a  favourite  and  highly-wrought  child 
itfthe  imagination,  and,  with  a  success  ecpial  to  that  which  attended  the  original 
|inH]uction,  re-involving  him  in  a  series  of  fresh  adventun'S.  FalstaiThas  no^ 
lost«  in  this  comedy,  any  portion  of  his  former  |H)wer  of  pleasing;  he  n^turns  (o 
i»  in  the  fulness  of  his  strength,  and  we  imnuHliatelv  enter,  with  unahated  avi- 
dity and  relish,  into  a  further  development  of  his  inexhaustible  stores  of  humour, 
wit\  and  drollery. 

The  self-delusion  of  Sir  John,  who  conceives  himself  to  he  an  object  of  lo>e, 
and  the  incongruities,  absurdities,  and  intrigues,  into  which  this  monstrous  pieci* 
of  vanity  plunges  him,  form,  together  with  the  secondary  plot  of  Fenton  and  Anne 
Pago,  the  richest  tissue  of  incident  and  stratagem  that  ever  graced  a  stage.  The 
mode,  also,  in  which  the  two  intrigues  are  interwoven,  the  happy  termination  of 
the  second,  arising  out  of  the  contrivance  which  brings  about  the  issue  of  the  first, 
has  a  just  claim  to  praise  both  for  its  invention  and  execution. 

To  the  comic  characters  which  had  formerly  been  associated  with  the  exploits 
of  the  Knight,  and  which,  as  accessories  or  retainers,  accompany  him  in  this  pla\ , 
some  very  laughable  and  grotescpie  additions  are  to  be  fountl  in  the  ]HTSons  of 
Slender,  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  and  Dr.  Caius,  who  are  dt^^ply  implicated  in  the  fable, 
and  who,  by  the  most  ludicrous  exhibitions  of  rustic  simplicity,  provincial  accent, 
and  broken  English,  contribute  in  a  high  degree  to  the  variety  and  hilarity  of  the 
scene. 

Troii.is  and  Cressida  :  1601.  That  this  play  was  written  and  acted  l)efore 
the  dtTrase  of  (Ju<vn  Elizabeth,  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  entere<! 
on  the  Stationers*  ]k>oks,  being  registered  on  February  7,  1002-3,  **««  acted  by 
fwjy  Ltorii  Chamberlen'a  men^''  who,  in  the  year  of  the  accession  of  King  James, 
obtained  a  license  for  their  theatre,  and  were  denominated  **  His  Majesty *s 
servants.'* 

It  .ilso  ap|M'ars,  from  some  entries  in  Mr.  Ifenslowes's  Manuscript,  that  a  drama 
f%n  this  sid>ject«  at  first  called  "Troyelles  and  Oesstnla,"  but,  In'fore  its  pr4)- 
diiction,  altered  in  its  title  to  **  The  Tragedy  of  Agamemnon,**  was  in  existence 
anterior  to  Skaks|M>are*s  plav,  and  was  licensinl  by  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  on 
IlieSrdof  June,  1599. 

From  thes4'  premises  we  ha\e  a  right  to  infer  that  our  poet's  Troilus  and  Cres- 
siila  was  written  betwtvn  June,  1;VJ9,  and  February,  lOO:),  and,  accordingly,  our 
two  rhronologers  ha\e  thus  plared  it ;  Mr.  Malone  in  100-2,  and  Mr.  (Chalmers  in 
ItWNi.  lUit  it  ap|>ears  to  us,  f(»r  nMsons  which  we  shall  immediately  assign,  that 
its  iiion*  probable  era  is  that  <»f  lr»ol. 

it  has  U'cn  correctly  ol)stT\e<l  by  the  Commentators,  that  an  incident  in  our 
author's  Troilus  and  Oessida,  is  ridiculed  in  an  anonvmous  comedv,  entith^l 
llistrioninstix,  *'whirh,  though  not  printed  till  1010,  must  ha\e  been  written 
bef«»re  Ihe  tleath  of  Ouihmi  Elizabeth,  v\ho,  in  the  last  act  of  the  piece,  is  slia(b)wed 
uniler  the  rhararter  of  Astnea,  and  is  spoken  (»f  as  then  living.*' 

We  cannot  a\oid  thinkini;  it  somewhat  extraordinarv  that  when  Mr.  Malone  nv 

m 

corded  this  circumstance,  it  did  not  occur  to  him,  that,  by  placing  tliecom|H)silioii 
of  Shaks)MMre*s  p1a\  in  lOO'i,  lie  allowed  scarcely  any  time  to  the  author  of  His- 
triomastix  for  the  cum|Ni>ition  of  his  work.  In  order  that  a  parody  or  liurles()ue 
may  be  successful,  it  is  nei-cssar)  Ihnt  the  pnuhK-tion  ridiculed  should  have  ac- 
qnin*d  a  certain  4l(*gre«*  of  celebrity,  and  lio\\e\er  wt'll  n'lvived  by  the  court,  U'lnrc 
which  it  was  at  first  chielly  |NM'h»rmed,  this  drama  of  our  author  may  lia\e  Icen. 
sonic  lime  must  have  elapsed  ere  it  cuuld  have  acquiied  a  sutlicient  degree  oF  m>to- 
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ricty  for  the  purpose  of  successful  satire.    But  if  Shakspeare  wrote  his  Troilus  and 
Crcssida  in  160*2,  and  had  even  completed  it  by  the  middle  of  the  year,  scarcely 
nine  months  could  intervene  between  this  completion  and  the  death  of  theQuMi 
in  March,  1603  ;  and  during  this  short  interval,  the  play  of  our  poet  must  hare 
been  acted,  and  celebrated  so  repeatedly  and  so  highly,  as  to  have  excited  thepei 
of  envy  and  burlesque,  and  the  comedy  of  Histriomastix  must  have  beeoirrittei 
and  performed  ;  a  space  certainly  much  too  inadequate  for  these  effects  and  renlti, 
more  particularly  if  we  are  allowed  to  conclude,  what  most  probably  waa  theca«, 
that  the  anonymous  comedy  was  finished  some  months  anterior  to  thedeceaseof 
Elizabeth. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Chalmers,  by  approximating  tin 
date  of  Shakspeare's  play  too  closely  to  that  of  the  elder  drama,  may  be  tand 
with  a  similar  error.  That  our  poet  was  in  the  habit  of  adopting  subjects  whidi 
had  been  previously  rendered  popular  on  the  stage,  has  been  acknowledged  by  al 
his  commentators,  and  that  his  attention  was  first  attracted  to  the  fable  under 
consideration,  by  the  play  exhibited  on  Mr.  Henslowe*s  theatre,  there  can  belittfe 
doubt.  But  this  production,  we  find,  was  not  licensed  by  the  Master  of  theRerdi 
until  June,  1599,  and  as  popularity  attached  to  the  performance  would  be  necei- 
sary  to  stimulate  Shakspeare  to  remodel  the  subject,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  hia, 
both  on  this  account,  and  a  motive  of  delicacy  to  a  rival  theatre,  to  have  co» 
menced  the  composition  of  his  Troilus  and  Cressida  before  the  beginning  of  1001. 

It  was  at  this  period  then,  that  our  bard,  excited  by  the  success  of  the  prior  at- 
tempt in  1599,  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject ;  and,  referring  to  his  Chaucer, 
to  Caxton's  Translation  of  the  **  Recuyles  or  Destruction  of  Troy,  from  Raoul  b 
Fevre,*'  and  to  the  first  seven  books  of  Chapman*s  Homer,  for  the  materials  of  Ui 
story,  presented  us  with  the  most  singular,  and,  in  some  respects,  the  moit 
striking,  of  his  productions. 

This  play  is,  indeed,  a  most  perfect  unique  both  in  its  construction  and  effect, 
appearing  to  be  a  continued  sarcasm  on  the  **Tale  of  Troy  divine,'*  an  ironical 
ropy,  as  it  were,  of  the  great  Homeric  picture.  Whether  this  was  in  the  coa- 
templation  of  Shakspeare,  or  whether  it  might  not,  in  a  great  measure,  flov 
from  the  nature  of  the  Gothic  narratives  to  which  he  had  recourse,  may  adnil 
of  some  doubt .  As  Homer,  however,  was  in  part  before  him,  in  the  eicelM 
version  of  Chapman,  it  appears  to  us,  that  it  certainly  was  his  design  to  expose 
the  follies  and  absurdities  of  the  Trojan  war ;  the  despicable  nature  of  its  origiB, 
and  the  furious  discords  which  protracted  its  issue.  In  doing  this  he  has  stri|^ 
the  Homeric  characters  of  all  their  epic  pomp ;  he  has  laid  them  naked  to  the  mn 
heart,  but  he  lias,  at  the  same  time,  individualised  them,  with  a  pencil  so  keea 
j)owerful,  and  discriminating,  that  we  become  more  intimately  acquainted  witi 
them,  as  mere  men,  from  the  perusal  of  this  play,  than  from  all  the  splendii 
descriptions  of  the  Greek  poet. 

This  unparalleled  strength  and  distinctness  of  characterisation,  as  unfolded  ii 
the  play  before  us,  has  been  admirably  painted  by  Mr.  Godwin. 

'*  The  whole  catalogue,"  he  observes,  **  or  the  dramatis  persons  in  the  play  of  Troilmai 
Cressida,  so  far  as  they  depend  upon  a  rich  and  original  vein  of  humour  in  Ibc  author,  aredrav 
with  a  felicity  which  never  was  surpassed.  The  genius  of  Homer  has  been  a  topic  of  admirtfM 
to  almost  every  generation  of  men  since  the  period  in  which  he  wrote.  But  hit  cbaracten  «l 
not  bear  the  slightest  comparison  with  the  delineation  of  the  same  characters  as  tbey  ft«ik 
Shakspeare.  This  is  a  species  of  iionour  which  ought  by  no  means  to  be  forgotlen  when  W 
making  the  eulogium  of  our  immortal  bard,  a  sort  of  illustration  of  his  greatness  which  cannot  tt 
to  place  it  in  a  very  conspicuous  light.  The  dispositions  of  men  perhaps  had  not  been  sulficicid; 
unfolded  in  the  very  early  period  of  intellectual  refinement  when  Homer  wrote ;  the  rays  of  hoMi 
bad  not  been  dissected  by  the  glass,  or  rendered  perdurable  by  the  pencil,  of  the  poet.  HiMMT 
characters  arto  drawn  with  a  laud^ible  portion  of  variety  and  consistency;  but  bis  AcbiUcs,ki 
Ajax,  and  bis  Nestor  are,  each  of  them,  rather  a  species  than  a  individual,  and  can  boast  men* 
the  propriety  of  abstraction,  than  of  the  >  ivaciiy  of  a  moving  scene  of  absolute  life.  The  AcfeiOa 
tbe  AJai,  and  the  varioos  Grecian  heroes  of  Shakspeare,  on  the  other  hand,  are  absobiie 
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deficient  in  nothing  which  can  tend  to  individualise  Ihem,  and  already  tonched  with  the  Prome- 
Ihean  6re  that  might  inrusc  a  soul  into  what,  without  It,  were  lifeless  form.  From  the  rest  perhaps 
tbe  character  of  Thersiles  deserves  to  be  selected  (how  cold  and  schoolboy  a  sketch  in  Homer) , 
as  eihitMlingan  appropriate  vein  of  sarcastic  humour  amidst  his  cowardice,  and  proroundness  and 
Inith  in  his  mode  of  laying  open  the  foibles  of  those  about  him,  impossible  to  be  excelled. 

**  Shak$pcare  possessed,  no  man  in  higher  perfection,  the  true  dignity  and  loftiness  of  the 
poetical  afllatus,  which  he  has  displayed  in  many  of  the  Quest  passages  of  his  works  with  miracu- 
lous success.  But  he  knew  that  no  man  ever  was,  or  ever  can  be,  always  dIgniGed.  He  knew 
Ikal  those  subtler  traits  of  character  which  Identify  a  man,  are  familiar  and  relaied,  pervailed 
vhb  passion,  and  not  played  off  with  an  eitemal  eye  to  decorum.  In  this  respect  the  peculiarities 
of  Shakspeare's  genius  are  no  where  more  forcibly  illustrated  than  in  the  play  we  are  here  consi- 
dering. The  champions  of  Greece  and  Troy,  from  the  hour  in  which  their  names  were  first 
recorded,  had  always  worn  a  certain  formality  of  attire,  and  marched  with  a  slow  and  measured 
step.  No  poet,  till  this  time,  had  ever  ventured  to  force  them  out  of  the  manner  which  their  epic 
creator  bad  given  them.  Shakspeare  first  supplied  their  limbs,  took  from  them  the  classic  stiffness 
ef  their  gait,  and  enriched  them  with  an  entire  set  of  those  attributes,  which  might  render  them 
completely  beings  of  the  same  species  with  ourselves."  * 

The  great  defect  of  this  play,  which,  in  other  respects,  is  highly  entertaining 

and  instructive,  and  abounding  in  didactic  morality,  expressed  ^ith  the  utmost 

beauty,  >igour,  and  boldness  of  diction,  is  a  want  of  attachment  to  its  characters. 

If  we  set  aside  Hector,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  favourite  hero  with  Shakspeare, 

4Dd   hiSf  Gothic  authorities,  there  is  not  a  person  in  the  drama  for  whom  we  U^ei 

any  sympathy  or  interest;  the  Grecian  chiefs,  though  varied  and  coloured  in  the 

highest  style  of  relief,  ate  any  thing  but  amiable,  and  of  the  persons  involved  in 

the  loviMntrigiie,  two  are  proverbially  infamous,  whilst  the  forsaken  Troilus  a|>- 

pears  in  too  tame  and  inefTicient  a  light  to  call  forth  any  share  of  admiration  or 

regret. 

23.  Ki.NG  Henry  thk  Eighth  :  160*2.  Few  of  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  have 
MTcasioned  more  dilTerence  of  opinion,  with  regard  to  the  era  of  their  production, 
!hafi  this  historical  drama.  Mr.  Malone  contends  that  it  was  written  in  1601  or 
I602,  and  that,  after  having  lain  by  for  some  years  unacted,  on  account  of  the 
rostliness  of  its  exhibition,  it  was  revived  in  1613,  under  the  title  of ''  All  is  True,'* 
irith  new  decorations,  and  a  new  prologue  and  epilogue ;  and  that  this  revival  took 
»lace  on  the  very  day,  being  St.  Peter's,  on  which  the  Globe  Theatre  was  burnt 
town,  occasioned,  it  is  said,  by  the  discharge  of  some  small  pieces,  called  cham- 
^r9,  on  King  Henry's  arrival  at  Cardinal  \Volsey*s  gate  at  Whitehall,  one  of 
irhich,  iN'ing  injudiciously  managed,  set  fire  to  the  thatched  roof  of  the  theatre. 
He  also  joins  with  Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Farmer  in  conceiving,  that  the  prologue, 
ind  even  some  part  of  the  dialogue,  were,  on  this  occasion,  written  by  Ben  Jon- 
lon,  to  whom  also  he  ascribes  the  conduct  and  superintendence  of  the  represen- 
tation. 

Mr.  Chalmers,  on  the  contrary,  iK'lieves  that  this  piece  was  neither  represented 
lor  written  before  1613«  and  that  its  first  appearance  on  the  stage  was  the  uight 
>f  the  conflagration  above-mentioned.  He  reprobates  the  folly  of  su]>|>osing  ^*  that 
Ben  Jonson,  ''who  was  in  perpetual  hostility  with  Shakspeare,  made  adycyons 
:o  Henry  VIII.  or  even  wrote  the  prologue  for  our  |)t)et.'*-j- 

And,  lastly,  Mr.  Gilford  declares  it  to  be  his  conviction  that  the  tragedy  of  our 
loet  was  produced  in  1601 ;  but  that,  on  the  suppostni  revival  of  it  in  1613,  nei- 
ther the  prologue  was  written  by  Jonson,  nor  the  play  by  Shnks|NMre,  the  piece 
ttien  ficrformed  heing  a  new  play,  called  ''All  is  Tnith,"  constructed,  indeed,  on 
the  history  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and,  like  that,  full  of  shows,  but  not  the  com- 

Kition  of  our  author.     He  has  here  likewise,  as  every  where  else,  \ery  sticcess- 
y  combated  tht*  pn*judic(*  and  credulity  of  the  commentators,  in  their  per|)etua] 
issuinption  of  the  enmity  of  Jonson  to  Shaks|)eare.| 


•  Life  or  Chaucer,  vol.  i.  |>.  »»-6l3.    ttvo  edit. 

f  SuppleamUl  Apuktgj,  p.  446,  ot  uvq 

I  Tlic  iVarkitif  U<ii  J«NiMtn,  by  W.  Cwiflrnnl,  Em|.  8vo,  1616   wil.  i.  p.  cclxxit. 
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For  the  arguments  by  ^hich  these  canflicting  opinions  are  maintained,  uc  must 
refer  to  the  respective  writings  of  the  combatants,  our  limits  only  permitting  us  to 
state  and  briefly  to  support  one  or  two  circumstances  which,  in  our  view  of  them, 
seem  irresistibly  to  prove,  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  play  performed  on  the  '291b 
of  June,  1613,  was  Shakspeare*s  tragedy  of  Henry  the  Eighth;  and,  secoodh. 
that  it  was  his  tragedy  revived,  with  a  new  name,  and  with  a  new  prologoe,  both 
emanating  from  himself. 

Now,  if  the  prologue  which  has  always  accompanied  our  author's  drama  froB 
its  first  publication  in  1623,  manifestly  and  repeatedly  allude  to  the  title  ot  tk 
play  which  was  represented  on  the  29th  of  June,  1613,  and  which  we  know  to 
have  been  founded  on  the  history  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  can  there  be  a 
stronger  proof  of  their  identity,  or  a  more  satisfactory  reply  to  the  querr  of  Mr. 
Giflbrd,  who  asks,  who  would  have  recognised  Henry  the  Eighth  under  the  nave 
of  All  is  Truth  ?  (or  rather,  as  he  should  have  said.  All  is  True?)  than  what  these 
intimations  aflbrd?  That  they  have,  indeed,  been  noticed  both  by  Mr.  Tynhitt 
and  Mr.  Malone,  as  alluding  to  the  title  in  question,  is  true ;  but  that  they  apprsr 
to  US  so  important  and  decisive,  as  to  merit  being  brought  forward  more  distincHf. 
especially  as  they  have  escaped  Mr.  Giflbrd*s  attention.  We  shall  therefar 
transcribe  them,  being  convinced  that  not  accident  but  design  dictated  their  ii- 
sertion : — 


**  Sach,  as  give 

Their  money  oot  of  hope  they  may  believe, 
May  here  find  truth  too. 

"  Gentle  readers,  know. 

To  rank  our  chosen  truth  with  such  a  show 
As  fool  and  fight  is/'  &c.— 

"  To  make  that  only  true  we  now  intend." 

That  the  play  represented  at  the  Globe  in  1613,  was  merely  a  revived  play, 
wants  no  otlier  proof  than  the  following  : — In  a  MS.  letter  of  Tho.  Lorkinf:  loSir 
Tho.  Puckering,  dated  London,  this  last  of  June,  1613,  Lorkin  tells  his  friend, 
that  *'No  longer  since  than  yesterday,  while  Bourbage  his  companie  were  actioi: 
at  tho  Globe  the  play  of  Hen.  VIII.  and  there  shooting  of  certayne  chambers  in 
way  of  triumph,  the  fire  catched,"  etc. 

We  would  now  enquire  if  it  were  possible  any  rational  person  writing  fron 
London  to  his  friend  in  the  country,  concerning  a  new  play  which  had  been  per- 
formed, for  the  first  time,  but  the  day  before  the  date  of  his  letter,  could  make  usr 
of  language  such  as  this?  Must  he  not  necessarily  have  said,  ^^  a  play,  or  a  nev 
play,  called  Hen.  VIII.?"  And  does  not  the  phraseology  which  he  has  adopted, 
namely,  **  the  play  of  Hen.  VIII.,"  evidently  imply  that  the  piece  had  been  long 
known  ?" 

So  decidedly,  in  our  opinion,  do  these  two  circumstances  prove,  thatitvas 
Shakspcare*s  Henry  the  Eighth  revived,  which  was  performed  at  the  Globe  Theatre 
on  St.  Peter's  day,  1613,  that  we  no  longer  hesitate  a  moment  in  admitting,  vitb 
the  principal  commentators,  that  this  tragedy  was  originally  written  but  a  short 
time  anterior  to  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  to  whom  some  elegant  and  appropriate' 
praise  is  offered;  and  that  the  compliment  to  James  the  First,  rather  forcibly  10- 
troduced  into  the  closing  scene,  was  composed  by  our  poet  expressly  for  the  reviial 
of  1613;  admissions  which  not  only  seem  warranted  by  the  internal  evidence  of 
the  play,  but  almost  necessarily  flow  from  the  establishment  of  the  two  inferenre^ 
for  which  we  have  contended. 

There  is  much  reason  to  conclude  that,  in  the  long  interval  between  the  death 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  year  1613,  our  author's  Henry  the  Eighth  had  nevrr 
been  performed  ;  and  it  is  further  probable  that,  on  this  account,  and  in  ron.^ 
quencc  of  its  receiving  a  new  name,  a  new  prologue  and  epilogue,  and  De» 
decorations  of  unprecedented  splendour,  the  players  might,  as  Mr.  Malone  ha? 
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su^iicstod,  ha\c  called  it  in  the  hills  of  that  time  a  new  play;  an  epithet  which 
we  find  Sir  Henry  Wotton  has  adopted,  when  descrihing  the  accident  at  the 
Gh>be  Theatre,  and  which,  if  writing  in  haste,  or  with  less  attention  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  stage  than  occurs  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Lorkin,  he  might,  from  similar 
causes,  naturally  be  expected  to  re|)eat. 

In  adjusting  the  chronology  of  this  play,  Mr.  Malone  has  remarked,  that  Shak- 
speare,  having  produced  so  many  plays  in  the  preceding  years,  '^  it  is  not  likely 
that  King  Henry  the  Eighth  was  written  l)eforo  1601.  It  might,  perhaps,  with, 
equal  propriety,  be  ascribed  to  1602.'*  We  have  fixed  upon  the  latter  date,  for 
this  obvious  reason,  that  our  enquiries,  having  led  us  to  supply  the  preceding  year 
with  two  plays,  it  has  btn^n  thought  more  consonant  to  probability  to  assign  it  to 
the  less  occupied  period  of  1602.  It  app<'ars  to  us,  therefore,  to  have  been  com- 
posed about  a  twelvemonth  previous  to  the  death  of  the  Queen,  an  event  which 
occurred  in  March,  1603. 

It  need  scarcely  be  added,  that,  from  Mr.  GifTord\s  complete  refutation  of  the 
slander  which  has  been  so  long  indulged  in  against  the  character  of  Ben  Jonson, 
wc  utterly  disbelieve  that  this  calumniated  poet  had  any  concern  in  the  revival  ol 
Uenry  the  Eighth. 

The  entire  interest  of  this  tragedy  turns  upon  the  characters  of  Queen  Katharine 
and  (Cardinal  Wolsey;  the  former  l)eing  the  finest  picture  of  sulTering  and  defence- 
less >irtue,  and  the  latter  of  disap|)ointed  ambition,  that  |Kx^t  ever  drew.  The 
clus<*  of  the  second  scene  of  the  third  act,  which  descrihes  the  fall  of  Wolsey,  and 
the  VI  hole  of  the  second  scene  of  the  fourth,  which  paints  the  dying  sorrows  and 
devout  resignation  of  the  |H*rsecuted  Queen,  have,  as  lessons  of  moral  worth,  a 
never-ilying  value;  and  of  the  latter,  esfK^cially,  it  may  without  extravagance  be 
said,  that,  in  its  p(»wer  of  exciting  sympathy  and  com|>assion,  it  stands  perfectly 
unrivalled  by  any  dramatic  eilort  of  ancient  or  of  modern  time. 

24.  TiM()>  OF  Atiiios:  1602.  The  existence  of  a  manuscript  play  on  this 
subject,  to  which  our  author  has  been  evidently  indebted,  ought,  in  the  absence 
of  all  other  direct  testimony,  to  be  considered  as  our  guiding  star.  Here,  says 
Mr.  Malone,  our  poet  ''found  the  faithful  steward,  the  banquet  scene,  and  the 
story  of  Timon*s  being  poss4\ssed  of  great  sums  of  gold  which  he  had  dug  up  in  the 
mooils:  a  circumstance  which  he  could  not  have  had  from  Lucian,  there  lieing 
then  no  translation  of  the  dialogue  that  relates  to  this  subject ;  **  and,  in  another 
place  he  n^marks,  that  this  manuscript  comedy  '*ap|H3ars  to  have  been  written 
after  \Wn  Jonson*s  ''Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,**  (1599)  to  which  it  contains 
a  refenmce;  but  I  ha\e  not  discovered  the  precise  time  when  it  was  composed. 
If  it  were  ascertained,  it  might  be  some  guide  to  us  in  fixing  the  date  of  our  au- 
thor's Timon  of  Athens,  which  1  suppose  to  have  been  posterior  to  this  anony- 
mous play.** 

Now  Mr.  Steevens,  who  accurately  inspected  the  manuscript  play,  tells  us 
that  it  appears  to  have  Ikvu  written  about  the  year  1600,  whilst  Mr.  Chalmers 
has  brought  forward  several  intimations  which,  he  thinks,  pro>e  that  Shaks|)eare*s 
drama  was  >\ritten  during  the  reign  of  Eli/alieth. 

These  statements,  it  is  ob\ious,  bring  the  subject  into  a  small  compass;  for  as 
the  anonymous  cometly  must  have  Lnx^n  composed  after  l.VJO,  n*ferring,  as  it 
docs,  to  a  drama  of  tliat  date,  and  as  some  incidents  in  Sliaks|MMre*s  Timon  are 
evidently  founded  u|>oii  it,  whilst  the  death  of  Elizabeth  took  place  in  March,  164)3, 
the  play  of  our  poet  must  necessarily,  if  Mr.  Chalmers*s  intimations  be  relicMl 
upon,  have  Iw^en  completed  in  the  interim. 

IndtHHl  the  only  argument  on  the  other  side  for  fixing  the  date  of  this  play  in 
|r»09,  is  I  uilt  u|H)ii   the  sup)K)sition  that  ShaksiH'are  commenced  the  stud)   ||k 
IMiitarch  in  1605,  and  that  having  once  a\aihMl  himself  of  this  historian  for  o^P 
i>f  his  pla}s,  he  was  induced  to  pmceed,  iint  I  Julius  (^Tsar,  Anthon\   and  CI(m>- 
fwitra,  Timon,  andt^oriolanus,  had  \hhm\  viritlen  in  succession.     Ihit,  as  it  has 
Invh  Hearly  ascertained  l>\    Mr.  (ihalmersi,  that  Shuksprare  was  |KTfecll\  well 
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acquainted  with  Plutarch  when  he  wrote  his  Hamlet,  this  supposition  can  no 
ionf];er  be  tenable. 

We  have  fixed  on  the  year  1602  rather  than  1601,  for  the  era  of  the  compo- 
sition of  our  author  8  play,  as  it  is  equally  susceptible  of  the  illustration  adduced 
by  Mr.  Chalmers,  allows  more  scope  for  the  production  of  the  elder  drama,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  more  opportunity  to  our  poet  to  have  become  familiar  with  a 
comedy  which,  there  is  reason  to  think,  from  its  pedantic  style,  was  never  po- 
pular, and  certainly  never  was  printed. 

Timon  of  Athens  is  an  admirable  satire  on  the  folly  and  ingratitude  of  mankiDd; 
the  former  exemplified  in  the  thoughtless  profusion  of  Timon,  the  latter  in  the 
conduct  of  his  pretended  friends;  it  is,  as  Dr.  Johnson  observes,  '^  a  very  poweN 
ful  warning  against  that  ostentatious  liberality,  which  scatters  bounty,  but  con- 
fers no  benefits,  and  buys  Hattery,  but  not  friendship.*' 

But  the  mighty  reach  of  Shakspeare*s  mind  is  in  this  play  more  particularij 
distinguishable  in  his  delineation  of  the  species  and  causes  of  misanthropy,  tad 
in  the  management  of  the  delicate  shades  which  diversify  its  effects  on  the  bent 
of  man.  Timon  and  Apemantus  are  both  misanthropes ;  but  from  very  diflereat 
causes,  and  with  very  different  consequences,  and  yet  they  mutually  iUustrali 
each  other. 

The  misanthropy  of  Timon  arises  from  the  perversion  of  what  would  otherwiie 
have  been  the  foundation  of  his  happiness.  He  possesses  great  goodness  aid 
benevolence  of  heart,  an  ardent  love  of  mankind,  a  spirit  noble,  enthusiastic,  and 
confiding,  but  these  are  unfortunately  directed  into  wrong  channels  by  the  in- 
fluence of  vanity,  and  the  thirst  of  distinction.  Rich  in  the  amplest  meaos of 
dispensing  bounty,  he  receives,  in  return,  such  abundant  praise,  especially  iiron 
the  least  deserving  and  the  most  designing,  that  he  becomes  intoxicated  with 
adulation,  craving  it,  at  length,  with  the  avidity  of  an  appetite,  and  preferring  the 
applause  of  the  world  to  the  silent  approval  of  his  own  conscience. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  this  delusion  is,  that  he  seeks  to  bestow  oolj 
where  celebrity  is  to  follow ;  he  does  not  fly  to  succour  poverty,  misfortune,  and 
disease,  in  their  sequestered  haunts,  but  he  showers  his  gifts  on  poets,  painters, 
warriors,  and  statesmen,  on  men  of  talents  or  of  rank,  whose  flattery,  either 
from  genius  or  from  station,  will  find  an  echo  in  the  world.  The  next  result 
of  beneficence  thus  abused,  is  that  Timon  possesses  numerous  nominal  but  no 
real  friends,  and,  when  the  hour  of  trial  comes,  he  is,  to  a  man,  deserted  in 
his  utmost  need.  It  is  then,  that  having  no  estimate  of  friendship  but  what 
reposed  on  the  characters  who  have  left  him  bare  to  the  storm,  and  concluding 
that  the  rest  of  mankind,  compared  with  those  whom  he  had  selected,  are  rather 
worse  than  better,  he  gives  loose  to  all  the  invective  which  deceived  affection  and 
wounded  vanity  can  suggest;  feeling,  as  it  were,  an  abhorrence  of,  and  an  aver- 
sion to  his  species,  in  proportion  to  the  keenness  of  his  original  sensibility,  and 
the  agony  of  his  present  disappointment. 

The  inherent  goodness  of  Timon  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  avarice  of  praise  and 
flattery  on  the  other,  are  vividly  brought  out  through  the  medium  of  his  senants. 
and  of  the  Cynic  Apemantus.  The  true  criterion,  indeed,  of  the  worth  of  any 
individual,  is  best  found  in  the  estimation  of  his  household,  and  we  entertain  a 
high  sense  of  the  value  of  Timon*s  character,  from  the  attachment  and  fidehty 
of  his  dependants.  They,  in  their  humble  intercourse  with  their  master,  have 
intimately  felt  the  native  benevolence  of  his  disposition,  and,  to  the  disgrace 
of  those  who  have  revelled  in  his  bounty,  are  the  only  sympathizers  in  his  fate. 
They  call  to  mind  his  generous  virtues  : 


• 


Poor  honest  lord,  brought  low  by  his  own  heart; 
Undone  by  goodness !  " 


is  the  exclamation  of  his  faithful  steward ;  nor  are  the  inferior  domestics  less  sen- 
isible  of  his  worth  : — 
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*'  I  Serv.    So  noble  a  master  Allien !— and  not 
One  friend  to  take  his  fortune  by  the  arm ! — 

3  Serv.     Yet  do  our  hearts  wear  Timon's  livery, 
That  see  I  by  our  faces."  Act  {▼.  so.  i. 

Flavius  visits  his  master  in  his  seclusion,  and  with  the  most  disinterested 
d  the  most  heart-felt  commiseration  oilers  him  his  wealth  and  his  at- 
!y  Timon  starts  back  with  amazement  bordering  on  distraction,  afflicted 
ist  at  the  recognition,  when  too  late,  of  genuine  friendship,  and  self- 
d  of  injustice  towards  his  fellow-creatures  : 

**  Had  I  a  steward  so  true,  so  just,  and  now 
So  comfortable  ?  It  almost  turns. 
My  dangerous  nature  wild."  *  &c.  Act  It.  bc.  S. 

constitutional  goodness  of  Timon  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  conduct  of 
estics,  the  errors  which  overshadowed  it  are  most  distinctly  laid  open  by 
aring  invective  of  Apemantus.  The  misanthropy  of  this  character  is  not 
ke  Timon*s,  on  the  wreck  of  the  noblest  feelings  of  our  nature,  on  the 
luman  kindness  turned  to  gall,  but  springs  from  the  vilest  of  our  passions, 
iry,  hatred,  and  malice.  He  is  born  a  beggar,  and  his  pride  is  to  con- 
:h,  while  his  sole  occupation,  his  pleasure  and  his  choice,  is  to  drag  forth 
I,  and  calumniate  the  virtues  of  humanity.  For  this  task  he  possesses, 
)wers  of  his  intellect,  the  utmost  efficiency,  and  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
roduced  by  the  poet  for  the  express  purpose  of  unfolding  the  conduct  of 
The  two  characters,  in  fact,  reciprocally  anatomise  each  other,  and 
epth  and  minuteness  which  leaves  nothing  undetected, 
ist  of  flattery  and  distinction  which  burns  in  the  bosom  of  Timon,  finds, 
he  height  of  his  prosperity,  a  sharp,  and  therefore  a  wholesome  reprover 
antus,  who  tells  the  Athenian  to  his  face,  that  '*  he  that  loves  to  be  flat- 
worthy  of  the  flatterer,  at  the  same  time  exposing  his  limitless  and  ill- 
1  bounty  in  the  strongest  terms  ;  but  no  good  man  would  choose  the  hour 
»ity  and  overwhelming  distress  for  a  still  bitterer  torrent  of  taunts  and 
les,  at  a  period  when  nothing  but  additional  misery  could  accrue  from  the 
?nt.  Such,  however,  is  the  object  of  Apemantus,  in  his  visit  to  the  cave 
*n,  and  accordingly  he  experiences  the  reception  which  his  motives  so 
Bserve : — 

^  Tim.    Why  dost  thou  seek  me  out  ? 

Apem,  To  vex  thee. 

Tim.    Always  a  villain^s  office,  or  a  fool*s. 
Dost  please  thyself  in't  ? 

Apem.  Ay. 

Tim.  What !  a  knave  too  ? "  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

itely  alter  which,  the  unhappy  Timon  proceeds,  with  admirable  dis- 
ion,  to  constrast  himself  and  his  persecutor;  a  description  which,  for 
and  severity,  as  well  as  truth  of  censure,  has  never  been  exceeded  : 

**  Tim.    Thou  art  a  slave,  whom  Fortiine*s  tender  arm 
With  favour  never  claspM ;  but  bred  t  dog,"  &c.  Act  iv.  sc.  S. 

renge  for  this  correct,  but  tremendous  picture  of  himself,  Apemantus, 
afterwards,  presents  Timon  with  a  miniature  of  his  own  character,  so 
f  condensed,  that  it  comprises,  in  about  a  dozen  words,  the  entire  history 
e;  the  indiscriminate  generosity  of  his  early,  and  the  extravagant  misan- 
of  his  latter  days : — 

'  The  middle  of  humanity  thou  never  knewest,  but  the  extremity  of  both  ends.** 

^*ij[<^that  by  **■  dangtrous  nature  "  in  this  pMsacc,  is  meant  a  nature,  from  acute  •eoidbiliy 
Mi  Bmrtuae,  liable  lo  be  overpowered,  to  be  thruwa  off  its  |ioiie,  aiid  to  suffer  fromneotal 
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Tlie  wulcly  (lilTiToiit  fate  of  these  two  characters,  is,  likewise,  diHiM\«'ii 
opposite  origin  and  nature  of  their  misanthropical  conthirt.     Tiinoii  Itut 


"  monumriit. 

And  wonder  of  good  deeds  evilly  l>e8to\%  'd/' 

dies  hroken-liearted,  a  martyr  to  self-delusion,  and  to  the  ingratitude  of  manLiiil. 
>\hilst  Apemantus,  wrapped  up  in  constitutional  apathy,  travels  on  unscalbrd.  * 
general  and  unfeeling  railer  on  the  frailty  of  his  s|)ecie8. 

25.  Mkasirk  for  Measire:  1603.  Mr.  Malone*s  reasons  for  plarini:  thi^n-ii- 
position  of  this  ])ltiy  towards  the  close  of  1603,  api)ear  to  us  |x*rfe«'tl\  unchiL*^ 
l)y  tlu;  arguments  which  Mr.  Chalmers  has  brought  forward  for  the  piiri-i*" 
referring  it  to  the  subsequent  year.  The  validity  of  the  alteration  whirli  tb:* 
gentleman  wishes  to  establish,  turns  almost  altogether  on  the  oo^eiiry  of  theR 
lowing  statement: — 

*'  Claudio,"  be  says.  "  complains  of  '  Ibc  neglected  act  being  enforced  against  bim.*  lufef-j 
laments  ber  being  Ihe  sister  of  oneClaudio,  condemned,  on  the  act  of  fornication,  lu  lose  bit  k^ 
Now,  tbe  act  wbicb  was  thus  alluded  to,  thougb  not  with  the  precision  of  an  Old  Railf?  fo!ifS« 
'was the  statute  to  restrain  all  persons  from  marriage,  until  tbeir  former  wives  and  f>'v 
husbands  be  dead,'  for  which  such  persons,  so  offending,  were  to  suflTcr  death,  as  in  n^  i 
felony.  It  was  against  this  act,  then,  which  did  not  operate  till  after  the  end  of  tbe  t^ak:  4 
the  7th  of  July,  1604,  that  Shakspeare's  satire  was  levelled.' 

But  this  very  act,  it  seems  from  Mr.  Chalmerses  refen»ncc,  was  passed  in  ik 
second  year  of  James  the  First,  and  how,  thereforc%  could  Claiidio's  rom;>laifi: 
of  a  **  neglected  act  being  enforced  against  him,"  apply  to  a  stattite  thus  nNvcL'; 
issued,  and  whose  operation  had  only  just  commenced?  The  objection  i>  in^r- 
mountable,  and  Claudio*s  allusion  was  most  assuredly  to  the  act  formerh  jj*- 
nn  this  subject  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  the  Sixth. 

The  primary  source  of  the  fable  of  Measure  for  Measure,  is  to  W  Irariif  ti-tl' 
fifth  novel  of  the  eiglith  decade  of  the  Ecatommithi  of  (liraldi  Cinthi«>.  «Iit  - 
was  n*peated  in  the  tragic  histories  of  B(»lle  Forest;  but  Shaks|M»are*s  inimi^l**' 
original  was  the  play  of  **  Promos  and  Cassandra"  of  (i<»orge  Whetstone.  |hi^- 
lislied  in  1.578,  and  of  wliich  the  argument,  as  given  by  the   author,  h.i*  :• 
annexed  by  Mr.  Stecvens  to  Shaks|)eare*s  production.     On  thi<  vlArr  *\i- 
and  on  Shaks|)eare's  improvements  on  its  plot,  the  following  |»ertineiit  r- :. 
have  been  lately  made  by  Mr.  Dunlop: — 

**  Tho  (Time  of  llir  lirolher."  he  obsrrvos,  spcnkini:  of  Whclslonc's  c«»me«ly,  •'  i>  *  f!  r 
sodiiclioii :  nor  is  lie  nclunliy  execuled  for  his  Iransprwsion.  as  a  felon's  head  i*  pre^i'fito-i  : 
of  the  one  required  hy  the  magistrate.     The  king  bring  roniphiined  lo,    or4ler>  iht*  rr.  r.  * 
head  to  be  struck  oil",  and  Ihe  sisler  begs  his  life,  even  Iwfore  shekno^s  that  her  br.iih-r  :•  ». 
Sliakspeare  has  adopted  the  alteration  in  ihe  brother's  erirue,  and  ihesubMiluiion  if  Hi-  '      ' 
head.     The  preservation  of  the  brother's  life  hy  this  device  might  ha>c  been  turned  U'  j  ii^--;. 
as  afTordiii^  a  ^nuind  for  the  intercession  (»f  his  sister;  but  habella  p'cads  fur  tkr  life  **t  ^u' 
before  she  kno^s  her  brother  is  safe,  and  v^hcn  she  Is  hound  to  him  by  no  tie.  a^  ih'.-  UAf  "^ 
not  order  him  lo  marry  Isabella.     From  his  own  ima{!in<ilion  Sliakspeare  had  addnl  ihr  rhri- 
of  IMariana,  Ani;elo's  forsaken  mistress,  i»lio  saves  the  honour  of  the  heniine  by  Itrwz  *ijb<i    "■ 
in  her  ptaee.     Isabella,  indeed,  had  refused,  even  at  her  brother's  intercrssaiiii,  lii  ci«^  ^i  ^ 
virtue  to  preserve  his  life.     1'liis  is  an  improvement  on  the  iiieidenis  of  the  novel,  a^it  tni|x  "^ 
libly  diminishes  our  sense  of  the  atrocity  of  An^sclo.  and  adds  dignity  to  the  Hiararteroribekff  <-'- 
ihe  secret  superintendence,  too,  of  the  Duke  over  the  whole  tranStitiioii.  has  a  Z4K*t|r(l<«i  »* 
increases  our  pleasure  in  the  detection  of  the  villain.      In  the  frarof  Anselo.  WM.  Ihr  |ir«4iirr  »k^^ 
lake  re\en^e   '  for  so  rccei\in^  a  dishonoured  life,  with  ransom  of  such  sbanie.'  >baks^vc  ^ 
^i\en  a  motive  to  conduct  which,  in  his  prototypes,  is  attributed  to  wantuu  cruetl).* 

< HWIiNi sure  for  Measun*,  independent  of  Ihe  comic  characters  which  Jll■^l  ' 
lull  fund  (ifentertainmenl,  the  great  charm  springs  fn>in  tlie  loveh  ewmi*'"' 
icinale  evrdlrnce  in  the  |»ers<Hi  of  IsaMla.     Piety,  8i>olle;is  |iurity,  Irnlrnr*^ 
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combiiMMl  with  firmneM,  and  an  el(M|iicnro  the  most  porsiiasivo,  iinilo  to  rentier 
htT  singularly  inleresling  ami  attrartivt*.  To  save  the  life  or  her  brother,  she 
hastens  toqiift  the  peaceful  seclusion  of  her  convent,  and  moves,  amid  the  ^4tlarie> 
of  corruption  and  hy|K>crisy,  amid  the  sensual,  the  vulgar,  and  the  profliirate,  as 
a  bt*ing  of  a  higher  order,  as  a  ministering  spirit  from  the  throne  of  grace.  Her 
Grst  interview  with  Angelo,  and  tho  immediately  subsequent  one  with  Claudio. 
exhibit,  along  with  the  most  engaging  feminine  diffidence  and  modesty,  an  extra- 

.  ordinary  display  of  intellectual  energy,  of  dexterous  argument,  and  of  indignant 
contempt.    Her  pleadings  before  the  lord  deputy  are  directed  with  a  strong  ap|H'al 

~   both  to  his  understanding  and  his  heart,  while  her  sagacity  and  address  in  the 

r  communication  of  the  n*sult  of  her  appointment  with  liiin  to  her  brother,  ol 
wliost?  weakness  and  irresohition  she  is  justly  appn^hensive,  an',  if  |)ossilile,  still 
mort^  skilfidly  marked,  and  add  another  to  the  multitude  of  instances  which  lia^e 
established  for  Shaks|)eare  an  unrivalled  intimacy  with  the  linest  feelings  of  our 

3  natiin^ 

*  The  page  of  poetry,  indcHMl,  has  not  two  nobler  passages  to  produce,  than  those 

*  which  paint  the  suspicions  of  IsaN^lla  as  to  tlie  fortitude  of  her  brother,  her  en- 
c*oiirageni(Mit  of  his  nascent  n*solution,  and  the  fears  which  he  subsequenlh  en- 
tertains of  the  cons(N|(iences  of  dissolution  : — 

**  hnh.     O,  I  do  tear  thcc,  Claudio ;  and  I  quake, 
LmI  ihou  a  feverous  lire  shouJd^at  entertain,*'  \c.  Act  iii.  so.  I. 

On  learning  the  terms  which  would  elTect  his  lil)eration,  his  astonishment  ami 
indignation  an*  extreme,  and  he  exclaims  with  vehemence  to  his  sister, — 

*'  Thou  Shalt  not  dot  ;** 

but  no  sooner  does  this  burst  of  moral  anger  subside,  than  the  natural  l(>\e  ol 
existence  n*turns,  and  he  endeavours  to  iniprt\<s  Isabt^lla,  under  the  ^isli  of  ex- 
citing her  to  the  sacrifice  deniandiHl  for  his  preservation,  with  the  horrible  |>ossi- 
bilities  which  may  follow  the  extinction  of  this  state  of  InMng,  an  emimeraliou 
i»hich  makes  the  blood  run  chill: — 

"^  Cland.  O  Isabel ! 

hah.    What  says  my  brother  ? 

Claud.  Death  is  a  Tearrul  thing. 

/«'///.     And  shamed  life  a  haierul. 

Claud,     Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where ; 
To  lie  in  cold  olistruction,  and  to  rot;*^  &c.  Art  iii.  m*.  I . 

•*  It  is  dilficnlt  to  decide,"  remarks  Mr.  Douce,  **  whether  Shakspean*  is  hen* 
alluding  to  the  pains  of  hell  or  purgatory.  May  not  the  whole  Ix*  a  men*  piN'tiral 
rhapsody,  originating  in  the  recoUeclion  of  what  he  had  read  in  btniks  of  t'ath<:- 
Jic  divinity?  for  it  is  very  certain,  that  some  of  these  were  extn*mely  familiar  ti» 
him.** 

Of  our  author  s  predilection  for  the  imposing  exterior,  and  fanciful,  but  often 
aublime,  reveries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  we  have  aln\idy  taken  somr 
notice;  and,  in  reference  to  the  very  interesting  part  which  the  Duke  assinnes  in 
this  play,  under  the  disguise  of  a  monk,  it  is  the  observation  of  the  learned  anil 
eloquent  Schlegel,  **  that  Shaks|K*are,  amidst  the  rancour  of  Higious  parties,  takes 
a  delight  in  painting  the  condition  of  a  monk,  and  always  n^presents  his  inthience 
aa  beneficial.    Wc  find  in  him  none  of  the  black  and  kna\ish  monks,  whirli  an 
enthiuiasmfortheiirotestant  religion,  rather  than  pw^tical  inspiration,  has  su^- 
Valed  to  aomeof  our  modern  poets.     Shaks|N*are  merely  gi\es  hi:>  monks  an  in. 
lalioB  to  busy  themselves  in  the  afiairs  of  others,  after  renouncing  the  world 
•lliaBMeives;  with  respect,  however,  to  pious  frauds,  he  d«vs  not  n*pn»sent  tluMu 
«>^ 'Niueieotious.    Such  are  the  parts  acttM   by  the  monk  in  Romeo  j,„a 
another  in  Much   Ado  about   Nothing,  and   e\eii  b\    tht>   |)nk<\ 
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whom,  contrary  to  the  well-kaown  proverb,  the  cowl  seems  really  to  male  a 
monk.**  * 

26.  King  Lear:  1604.  Both  the  chronologers  have  assigned  to  this  tragedy 
the  date  of  1605 ;  but  it  appears  to  us  more  probable  that  its  production  is  U>  be 
attributed  to  the  close  of  the  year  1604.  It  certainly  was  written  betweea  the 
publication  ofHarsners  ''Declaration  of  Popish  Impostures,  in  lfM)3,  and  the 
Christmas  of  1606;  for  Shakspeare  undoubtedly  borrowed,  as  the  commentalon 
have  justly  observed,  the  fantastic  names  of  several  spirits  from  the  above  nea- 
tioned  work,  whilst  in  the  entry  of  Lear  on  the  Stationers*  Registers,  on  thettUi 
of  November,  1607,  it  is  expressly  recorded  to  have  been  played,  during  the  fi«- 
ceding  Christmas,  before  His  Majesty  at  Whitehall. 

It  is  from  the  following  facts,  as  established  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  together  with 
two  or  three  additional  circumstances,  that  we  have  been  induced  to  throw  bid 
a  few  months  the  era  of  the  composition  of  this  play.  *'  Lear  is  ascertaiaed,'* 
observes  Mr.  Chalmers, ''  to  have  been  written,  after  the  month  of  October,  1604; 
say  the  commentators  (or  rather  says  Mr.  Malone) :  for.  King  James  was  pro- 
claimed King  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  24th  of  October  1604;  and,  it  is  e^ideit, 
that  Shakspeare  made  a  minute  change  in  an  old  rhyming  saw : — 

"  Py,  fa,  fum, 
I  smell  the  blood  of  an  Englith  man  ;** 

which  Shakspeare,  with  great  attention  to  the  times,  changed,  in  the  foUowio; 
manner: — 

"'  HU  word  was  still.  Fie,  foh,  fum, 
1  smell  the  blood  of  a  British  man.** 

But  the  fact  is,  that  there  was  issued  from  Greenwich  a  royal  proclamatioD,  ob 
the  13th  of  May,  1603  ;  declaring  that,  till  a  complete  union,  the  King  held,  and 
esteemed,  the  two  realms,  as  presently  united,  and  as  one  kingdom ;  and  thepoets, 
Daniel  and  Drayton,  who  wrote  gratulatory  verses  on  his  accet^sion,  spoke  of 
the  two  kingdoms  as  united,  thereby,  into  one  realm,  by  the  name  of  Britaia; 
and  of  the  inhabitants  of  England  and  Scotland,  as  one  people,  by  the  denomiiu- 
tioh  of  British.**  And  he  then  adds,  in  a  note:  '* Before  King  James  arrived  it 
London,  Daniel  ofTered  to  him  *A  Panegyrike  congratulatory,  delivered  to  the 
King  s  most  excellent  Majesty  at  Burleigh  Uarrington  in  Butlandshire  ;*  Khicb 
was  printed,  in  1603,  for  Blount,  with  a  Defence  of  Bhy mo : — 

^  Lo  here  the  glory  of  a  greater  day 
Than  England  ever  heretofore  could  see 

In  all  her  days. • 

^nd  now  she  is,  and  now  in  peace  therefore 
Shake  hands  with  union,  O  thou  mightie  state. 
Now  thou  art  all  Great  Britain,  and  no  more. 
No  Scot,  no  Englinh  now,  nor  no  debate." 

We  see  here,  that  even  before  James  took  possession  of  his  capital,  poetry  hid 
adopted  the  very  language  which  Shakspeare  has  used  in  his  Lear:  and  that,  as 
early  as  the  13th  of  May,  1603,  a  proclamation  had  been  issued,  declaratory  of 
the  King*s  resolution  to  hold  and  esteem  the  two  realms  as  united,  and  as  form- 
ing hut  one  kingdom. 

These  two  events,  therefore,  were  of  themselves  a  sufficient  ground  for  the 
alteration  which  our  bard  thought  proper  to  introduce,  and  which,  if  it  occurred, 
as  we  suppose,  anterior  to  the  definitive  proclamation  of  October,  1604,  musthai^c 
been  considered,  by  the  monarch,  as  the  greater  compliment,  on  that  rery 
account. 

A  strong  additional  argument  in  favour  of  this  chronology,  may  be  drawn  from 
the  attempt  made  in  1605,  to  impose  on  the  public  the  old  play  of  King  Leir  for 
the  successful  drama  of  our  author.    This  production,  which  had  been  entered  it 

'  LecttircH  on  Dramatic  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  169. 
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Stationers*  Hall  in  1594,  was,  with  this  view,  re-entered  on  the  Stationer's  books 
on  the 8th of  May,  1605,  and  the  entry  terminates  with  these  words,  ''as  it  was 
laMy  acted." 

Now,  as  it  was  intended  that  the  expression  lately  should  be  referred,  by  tlie 
reader,  to  our  authors  play,  for  which  this  was  meant  to  be  received,  it  follows, 
Bg  an  almost  necessary  consequence,  from  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term, 
that  the  Lear  of  Shakspeare  had  been  acted  some  months  anteriorly,  and  was 
Bol  then  actually  performing,  an  inference  which  agrees  well  with  the  date  which 
we  have  adopted,  but  cannot  be  made  to  accord  with  Mr.  Malone*s  supposition  of 
81iakspeare*s  tragedy  appearing  in  April,  1605,  and  the  spurious  claimant  in  May, 
when  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that  our  poefs  drama  was  then  nightly, 
or,  at  least,  weekly  delighting  the  public. 

Another  circumstance  in  support  of  the  era  which  we  have  chosen  for  this  play, 
it  to  be  derived  from  the  consideration,  that,  in  Mr.  Malone*s  arrangement,  Cyni- 
beline  is  assigned,  and,  in  our  opinion,  correctly  assigned,  to  the  year  1605,  while 
in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  The  Winter's  Tale  to  the  epoch  of  1613,  a  change 
founded  on  apparently  substantial  grounds,  the  }ear  1604  is  left  perfectly  open  to 
Ihe  admission  for  which  we  contend. 

To  the  numerous  sources  mentioned  by  the  *  commentators,  whence  Shakspeare 
may  have  drawn  the  materials  of  his  Lear,  is  to  be  added  the  celebrated  French 
Romance  entitled  ''  Perceforest,**  which  next  to  the  ''  Gesta  Romanorum,**  and 
the  '*  History  of  Geoflfrey  of  Monmouth,**  is  the  oldest  authority  extant.  The 
story  of  King  Lcyr,  as  here  related,  corresponds,  in  all  its  leading  features,  with 
the  fable  of  our  poet,  f 

Of  this  noble  tragedy,  one  of  the  first  productions  of  the  noblest  of  poets,  it  is 
■carcely  possible  to  express  our  admiration  in  adequate  terms.  Whether  consi- 
dered as  an  effort  of  art,  or  as  a  picture  of  the  passions,  it  is  entitled  to  the  highest 
praise.  The  two  portions  of  which  the  fable  consists,  involving  the  fate  of  Lear 
and  his  daughters,  and  of  Gloster  and  his  sons,  influence  each  other  in  so  many 
points,  and  are  blended  with  such  consummate  skill,  that  whilst  the  imagination 
is  delighted  by  diversity  of  circumstances,  the  judgment  is  equally  gratified  in 
viewing  their  mutual  co-o|>eration  towards  the  final  result;  the  coale6cenco  l>eing 
so  intimate,  as  not  only  to  preserve  the  necessary  unity  of  action,  but  to  constitute 
one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  the  piece. 

Such,  indeed,  is  the  interest  excited  by  the  structure  and  concatenation  of  the 
story,  that  the  attention  is  not  once  sutlered  to  flag.  By  a  rapid  succession  of 
incidents,  by  sudden  and  overwhelming  vicissitudes,  by  the  most  awful  in- 
stances of  misery  and  destitution,  by  tlie  boldest  contrariety  of  characters,  are  cu- 
riosity and  anxiety  kept  progressively  increasing,  and  with  an  impcMus  so  strong, 
as  nearly  to  absorb  every  faculty  of  the  mind  and  every  feeling  of  the  heart. 

Victims  of  frailty,  calamity,  or  vice,  in  an  ago  remote  and  barbarous,  the  actors 
in  this  drama  are  brought  forward  with  a  strength  of  colouring,  which,  had  the 
scene  l)een  placed  in  a  more  civilised  era,  mi|:ht  have  been  justly  de<*med  too  dark 
and  ferocious,  but  is  not  discordant  with  the  earliest  heathen  age  of  Britain.  The 
ellect  of  this  style  of  characterisation  is  felt  occasionally  throughout  the  entire 
play,  but  is  particularly  visible  in  the  delineation  of  the  vicious  personages  of  the 
drama,  the  parts  of  Goneril,  Began,  Edmund,and  Cornwall  being  load(*d,  not  only 
with  ingratitude  of  the  deepest  dye,  but  with  cruelty  of  the  most  savage  and  dia- 
bolical nature;  they  are  the  criminals,  in  fact,  of  an  age  where  vice  may  be  sup- 
posfHl  to  reign  with  lawless  and  gigantic  |K)wer,  and  in  which  the  extrusion  of 
Glosterseyes  might  be  an  event  of  no  unfrequent  occurrence. 

*  For  the«o  consult  not  only  the  Variorum  eUttioo  of  Shak^pe.ins  but  Mr.  C  halmrrH**  SunplemeDCal 
A|M>)<»0.  and  Mr.  Doucr'ii  IUu»tratiouit.  Set*  alM>  the  mory  of  Lear,  from  f  nxtouM  Chrcmicl*  of  1480, 
ealmcietl  bj  .Mr.  Dibdia,  in  the  lirituh  Biblio({raphor,  vol.  ii.  p,  57H. 

-^  Wartoa  telU  ub,  that  PerceforeiC  was  originally  a  me trieal  roaianco,  and  written  aboiit  the  year  1920. 
UiAtorj  of  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  461. 
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Had  this  mode  of  casting  his  characters  in  thcextremcy  been  applitnl  t«*  th-  r- 
mainder  of  the  dramatis  personam,  we  should  have  lost  some  of  the  lin«st  l**««' 
of  humanity  and  wisdom  that  ever  issued  from  the  pen  of  an  uninspired  wnut. 
hut,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  coarsenesses,  which  n^mind  us  of  the  t>ariiaroi»)-> 
riod  to  which  the  story  is  referred,  and  of  a  few  incidents  rather  rev<4tiBe  to 
credibility,  but  which  could  not  bo  detached  from  the  original  narrative,  Ihr  vir- 
tuous agents  of  the  play  exhibit  the  manners  and  the  feelings  of  civilisatioB,  ^wk 
are  of  that  mixed  fabric  which  can  alone  display  a  just  portraiture  of  the  Dafam- 
and  composition  of  our  species. 

The  characters  of  Cordelia  and  Edgar,  it  is  true,  approach  nearly  to  perftrtjoi. 
but  the  filial  virtues  of  the  former  are  combined  with  such  exquisite  tendenns*  4 
heart,  and  those  of  the  latter  with  such  bitter  humiliation  and  sut1ering«  that  zrK 
indignation,  and  pity,  are  instantly  excited.  Very  striking  representations  arr 
also  given  of  the  rough  fidelity  of  Kent,  and  of  the  hasty  credulity  of  Gk«lr: 
hut  it  is  in  delineating  the  passions,  feelings  and  afflictions  of  Lear,  that  carpet 
has  wrought  up  a  picture  of  human  misery  which  has  never  been  surpassed,  ac 
which  agitates  the  soul  with  the  most  overpowering  emotions  of  sympathy  a< 
compassion. 

The  conduct  of  the  unhappy  monarch  having  been  founded  merely  on  the  iii- 
pulses  of  sensibility,  and  not  on  any  fixed  principle  or  rule  of  action,  no  sooo^  hit 
lie  discovered  the  baseness  of  those  on  whom  he  had  relied,  and  tlie  fatal  mistiir 
into  which  he  had  been  hurried  by  the  delusions  of  inordinate  fondness  aodfitn- 
vagant  expectation,  than  he  feels  himself  bereft  of  all  consolation  and  rpftwm. 
Those  to  whom  ho  had  given  all,  for  whom  he  had  stripped  himself  of  di^it^  iW 
power,  and  on  whom  he  had  centered  every  hope  of  comfort  and  repose  in  hisic 
age,  his  inhuman  daughters,  having  not  only  treated  him  with  utter  coldne»<a»i 
contempt,  but  sought  to  deprive  him  of  all  the  respectability,  and  even  of  tbevfP 
meansofexistence,whatinamindso  constituted  as  Lear*s,  the  sport  of  intenieaiil 
ill-regulated  feeling,  and  tortured  by  the  reflection  of  havingdeserted  the  only  clil 
who  loved  him,  what  but  madness  could  be  expected  as  the  result?  It  was,  iii  (art. 
the  necessary  consequence  of  the  reciprocal  action  of  compliealed  distms  iti 
morbid  sensibility ;  and,  in  describing  the  approach  of  this  dreadful  in Oicticw.  r> 
tracing  its  progress,  its  height,  and  subsidence,  our  poet  has  displayed  such  an  mb- 
niate  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  human  intellect,  under  all  its  al»errati'*nva» 
would  alford  an  admirable  study  for  the  enquirer  into  mental  ph\sio|o'j\.  Hi* '  ^ 
also  in  this  play,  as  in  that  of  Hamlet,  finely  discriminated  U'tween  nvil  an<i  4r 
sumed  insanity,  Edgar,  amidst  all  the  wild  imagery  which  his  iniasinati«*n  hi> 
a<Tumulated,  never  touching  on  the  true  source  of  his  misery,  whilst  I-ear,  «■«  '■■ 
contrary,  finds  it  associated  with  every  object  and  every  thought,  hnwc*\«^r  tMi^' 
or  dissimilar.  Not  even  the  Orestes  of  Euripides,  or  the  Clementina  of  Uirhar- 
son,  can,  as  pictures  of  disordered  reason,  be  placed  in  conip(*tition  with  tl..* 
L(*ar ;  it  may  bo  pronounced,  indeed,  from  its  truth  and  couipletene>s,  \»)  • 
the  reach  of  rivalry. 

Of  all  the  miseries  incident  to  humanity,  the  apprehension  of  appniachin:  I--** 
of  reason  is,  perhaps,  the  most  dreadful.  Lear,  on  discovering  the  in*^ralitutt-'  * 
his  eldest  daughter,  feels  compunction  for  his  treatment  of  the  \ouns;e»t :  **  I  ^>- 
her  wrong,*'  he  exclaims,  and  such  is  the  violence  of  the  shock  and  the  kirn»-^ 
of  his  sulVerings,  that,  even  in  this  first  conflict  of  resentment  and  sorrnm,  \\^^ 
prccates  this  heaviest  of  calamities  :  — 

"  O  let  me  not  be  mad,  not  mad,  im-eet  hcaTcn  !"         Act  i.  tic.  i. 

l^iil  when  Ueuan,  following  the  example  of  her  sister,  inflicts  U|>on  him  still  jv^^" 
(lishoiKnir,  the  fearful  assurance  is  intimately  felt,  and  he  predicts  it6  «i^Uth«  ? 
positive  terms :  — 


N«»,  ril  nut  weep  : — 


**  You  think,  111  wcc|>; 
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1  have  fiill  cause  of  weepins ;  but  tbfk  heart 
Shall  break  into  a  huodrcu  thousand  flaws, 
Or  ere  1*11  weep. — 0  fool,  I  tkall  go  madT  Act  ii.  so.  4. 

Nothing  can  impress  us  vith  a  more  tremendous  idea  of  this  awfiil  state  ofmind, 
than  the  feelings  of  Lear  during  his  exposure  to  the  tempest.  What,  under  other 
circumstanees,  would  have  been  shrunk  from  with  alarm  and  pain,  is  now  un- 
!   Ml,  or  only  so,  as  a  relief  from  deeper  horrors :  — 

*'  Lear,    Thou  thiak*st  *tis  much,  that  this  coatentious  storm 
Invades  us  to  the  skin :  so  *tis  to  thee ; 
y  But  wkern  tk*  greater  maladf  iefts^d, 

TAe  ieeeer  ie  scarce  felt^"'  &c.  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

«  It  is  at  the  close  of  this  scene  that  the  misfortune  which  he  has  dreaded  so  much, 
^  overtakes  him:  ''his  wits,'*  as  Kent  observes,  ''begin  to  unsettle;*'  but  it  is  not 
i  •  total  dereliction  of  intellect:  Lear  is  neither  absolutely  delirious,  nor  maniacal; 
\  bai  he  labours  under  that  species  of  hallucination  which  leaves  to  the  wretched 
safleror  a  sense  of  his  own  unhappiness:  a  state  of  begin,  beyond  all  others,  cal- 
culated to  awaken  the  most  thrilling  sensations  of  pity. 

A  picture  of  more  terrible  grandeur,  or  of  wilder  sublimity,  than  what  occurs, 
during  the  exposure  of  the  aged  monarch  to  the  impetuous  fury  of  the  storm,  was 
never  imagined.  Every  thing  conspires  to  render  it  unparalleled  in  its  powers  of 
impression.  On  a  night,  when  the  conflicting  elements  of  fire,  air,  and  water 
deafen  nature  itself  with  their  uproar;  on  a  night, 

"  wherein  the  cubnlrawn  bear  would  couch, 

The  lion  and  the  belly-pinched  wolf 

Keep  their  fur  dry,"  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

ia  the  miserable  old  king  driven  out  by  his  unnatural  daughters,  to  wander  over  a 
bleak  and  barren  heath  in  search  of  shelter,  destitute  of  even  common  necessaries, 
a  Tery  beggar  on  the  Imunty  of  his  former  subjects,  and  accompanied  only  by  his 
fool,  and  the  faithful  though  banished  Kent.  It  is  with  difliculty  that  they  per- 
suade him  to  take  refuge  from  the  storm;  at  length,  he  yields,  at  the  same  time 
addressing  the  fool  in  terms  which,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  lines  in  the  play, 
unveil  the  native  goodness  of  his  heart: — 


**  Come,  your  hovel. 


-  ^  Poor  Fool  and  knave,  1  have  one  part  in^my  heart 

That's  sorry  yet  Tor  thee."  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

No  sooner,  however,  has  the  fool  entered  this  hovel,  than  he  returns  horror- 
atniek,  followed  by  Edgar,  who  rushes  on  the  heath,  an  almost  naked  maniac, 
and  exclaiming, 

*•  Away  '  the  foul  fiend  Tollows  me ! — 

Through  the  sharp  hauihorn  blows  the  cold  wind.*"  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

The  dialogue  which  now  ensues  between  these  extraordinary  characters  is,  of 
itself,  a  proof  of  the  boundless  expansion  of  (he  poet's  mind.  The  torrent  of 
agonizing  irrief  and  resentment  which  flows  from  Lear,  abandoned  by  his  daughters, 
^ergin'p'  towards  insanity,  and  aware  of  its  approach;  the  wild  exulierance  of  fancy 
which  thrills  in  the  phnMizitnl  accents  of  Edgar,  who,  under  the  disguise  of  a 
madman  tormentt>d  by  demons,  is  flying  from  death  threateni*d  by  a  father;  and 
the  quaint  mixtiirt*  of  wisilom,  pleasantry,  and  satire  in  the  language  of  the  hone.sl 
feel,  who  yet  heightens,  while  \u>  means  to  alleviate  the  distresses  of  his  master, 
atfv  elements  of  mental  strife  which  liarmonis4*  with,  and  add  a  kind  of  illiinilahle 
liorrur  to  tlie  storm  >\liich  howls  around. 

Nor  inferior  to  this  in  merit,  though  of  a  totally  diflerent  cast,  is  the  scene  in 
which  the  exhniistcMl  nion.irch,  ha\ini:  Intii  lulled  to  sleep  throii^'h  IheeiTects  of 
an  (»piiite,  i«  a\\;ikeni'd  hy  (he  iround  of  nui^ic,  \\\\'i\<\  Cordelia,  hanging  out  him, 
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with  an  almost  breathless  anxiety,  at  length  ventures  to  address  him.  The 
language  of  the  poor  old  man,  in  the  moment  of  partial  reminiscence,  is,  beyond 
any  other  effort  of  human  composition,  simple  and  affecting: — 

"  Cor,    How  does  my  royal  lord  ?  How  fares  yoar  migesCy  ? 
Xrcar.    You  do  me  wrong,  to  take  me  oat  of  the  grave :  *      &c    AcL  ir.  ac  7. 
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27.  Cymbeline  :  1605.  This  play,  if  not,  in  the  construction  of  its  fable,  one  , 
of  the  most  perfect  of  our  author's  productions,  is,  in  point  of  poetic  beauty,  ot  , 
variety  and  truth  of  character,  and  in  the  display  of  sentiment  and  emotion,  one  | 
of  the  most  lovely  and  interesting.  Nor  can  we  avoid  expressing  our  astonishment  ^ 
at  the  sweeping  condemnation  which  Johnson  has  passed  upon  it;  cbargiog  its  | 
fiction  with  folly,  its  conduct  with  absurdity,  its  events  with  impossibility;  term- 
ing its  faults  too  evident  for  detection,  and  too  gross  for  aggravation. 

Of  the  enormous  injustice  of  this  sentence,  nearly  every  page  of  Cymbeline  will, 
to  a  reader  of  any  taste  or  discrimination,  bring  the  most  decisive  evidence.  That 
it  possesses  many  of  the  too  common  inattentions  of  Shakspeare,  that  it  exhibiU 
a  frequent  violation  of  costume,  and  a  singular  confusion  of  nomenclature,  caoaot 
be  denied;  but  these  are  trifles  light  as  air,  when  contrasted  with  its  merits, 
which  are  of  the  very  essence  of  dramatic  worth,  rich  and  full  in  all  that  breathes 
of  vigour,  animation,  and  intellect,  in  all  that  elevates  the  fancy,  and  improves 
the  heart,  in  all  that  fills  the  eye  with  tears,  or  agitates  the  soul  with  hope  and 
fear. 

In  possession  of  excellences^  vital  as  these  must  be  deemed,  cold  and  fastidious 
is  the  criticism  that,  on  account  of  irregularities  in  mere  technical  detail,  would 
shut  its  eyes  upon  their  splendour.  Nor  are  there  wanting  critics  of  equal  lean- 
ing with,  and  superior  taste  to  Johnson,  who  have  considered  what  he  has  branded 
with  the  unqualified  charge  of  ''confusion  of  manners,'*  as  forming,  in  a  certain 
point  of  view,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  recommendations  of  the  piece.  Thus 
Schlegel,  after  characterising  CVmbeHne  as  one  of  Shakspeare*s  most  wonderful 
compositions,  adds, — *'He  has  here  connected  a  novel  of  Boccacio  with  traditio- 
nary tales  of  the  ancient  Britons  reaching  back  to  the  times  of  the  first  Roman 
Emperors,  and  he  has  contrived,  by  the  most  gentle  transitions,  to  blend  together 
into  one  harmonious  whole  the  social  manners  of  the  latest  times  with  the  heroic 
deeds,  and  even  with  appearances  of  the  gods."  *  It  may  be  also  remarked,  that 
if  the  unities  of  time  and  place  be  as  little  observed  in  this  play,  as  in  many  others 
of  the  same  poet,  unity  of  character  and  feeling,  the  test  of  genius,  and  without 
which  the  utmost  effort  of  art  will  ever  be  unavailing,  is  uniformly  and  happily 
supported. 

Imogen,  the  most  lovely  and  perfect  of  Shakspeare's  female  characters,  the 
pattern  of  connubial  love  and  chastity,  by  the  delicacy  and  propriety  of  her  seati- 
ments,  by  her  sensibility,  tenderness,  and  resignation,  by  her  patient  endurance  of 
persecution  from  the  quarter  where  she  had  confidently  looked  for  endearroeal 
and  protection,  irresistibly  seizes  upon  our  affections  ;  and  when  compelled  to  fly 

from  the  paternal  roof,  from 

» 

^  A  fatlier  cruel,  and  a  step-dame  false, 
A  foolish  suitor  to  a  wedded  lady, 
That  hath  her  husband  banished,^ 

she  is  driven  to  assume,  under  the  name  of  Fidele,  the  disguise  of  a  page,  we  fol- 
low her  footsteps  with  the  liveliest  interest  and  admiration. 

The  scenes  which  disclose  the  incidents  of  her  pilgrimage;  her  reception  at  the 
cave  of  Belarius ;  her  intercourse  with  her  lost  brothers,  who  are  ignorant  of  th«r 
birth  and  rank;  her  supposed  death,  funeral  rites,  and  resuscitation,  are  wrocKihl 
up  with  a  mixture  of  pathos  and  romantic  wildness,  peculiarly  characteristic  of 

•  Lectures  o.i  Dramatic  Literature,  V(»l.  ii    p    183. 
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our  author's  genius,  and  ^vhich  has  had  but  few  successful  imitators.  Among 
these  few,  stands  pre-eminent  the  poet  Collins,  who  seems  to  have  trodden  this 
consecrated  ground  with  a  congenial  mind,  and  who  has  sung  the  sorrows  of 
Fidele  in  strains  worthy  of  their  subject,  and  which  will  continue  to  charm  the 
mind  and  soothe  the  heart  '*  till  pity's  self  be  dead.*' 

When  compared  with  this  fascinating  portrait,  the  other  personages  of  the 
drama  appear  but  in  a  secondary  light.  Yet  they  are  adequately  brought  out, 
tDd  skilfully  diversilied ;  the  treacherous  subtlety  of  lachimo,  the  sage  experience 
of  Belarius,  the  native  nobleness  of  heart,  and  innate  heroism  of  mind,  which 
burst  forth  in  the  vigorous  sketches  of  Guiderius  and  Arviragus,  the  temerity, 
CKdulity,  and  penitence  of  Posthumus,  the  uxorious  weakness  of  Cymbeline,  the 
hypocrisy  of  his  Queen,  and  the  comic  arrogance  of  Cloten,  half  fool  and  half 
knave,  produce  a  striking  diversity  of  action  and  sentiment. 

Of  this  latter  character,  the  constitution  has  been  thought  so  extraordinary,  and 
involving  elements  of  a  kind  so  incompatible,  as  to  form  an  exception  to  the  cus- 
tomary integrity  and  consistency  of  our  author's  draughts  from  nature.  But  the 
ibiiowing  |>assage  from  the  pen  of  an  elegant  female  writer,  will  prove,  that  this 
curious  assemblage  of  frequently  opposite  qualities,  has  existed,  and  no  doubt  did 
eiist  in  the  days  of  Shaks[)care : — 

'*  It  Is  curious  thai  Sbakspeare  should,  in  so  siugular  a  character  as  Cloten,  have  gUen  the  exact 
prototype  of  a  heing  whom  1  once  knew.  The  unmeaning  frown  of  the  countenance ;  the  shuffling 
gait ;  the  burst  of  voice ;  the  bustling  insignificance ;  the  fever  and  ague  fits  of  valour ;  the  froward 
latchinest;  the  unprincipled  malice  ;  and,  what  is  most  curious,  those  occasional  gleams  of  good 
amidst  the  floating  clouds  of  folly  which  generally  darkened  and  confused  the  man^s  brain ; 
which,  in  the  character  of  Cloten,  we  are  apt  to  Impute  to  a  violation  of  unity  in  character ; 

In  the  some  time  Captain   C n,  1  saw  that  the  portrait  of  Cloten  was  not  out  ofna- 

lure."* 

Poetical  justice  has  been  strictly  observed  in  this  drama;  the  vicious  characters 
meet  the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes,  while  virtue,  in  all  its  various  degrees. 
Is  proporUonably  rewarded.  The  scene  of  retribution,  which  is  the  closing  one 
of  the  play,  is  a  masterpiece  of  skill ;  the  development  of  the  plot,  for  its  fullness, 
completeness,  and  ingenuity,  surpassing  any  effort  of  the  kind  among  our  author's 
contemporaries,  and  atoning  for  any  partial  incongruity  which  the  structure  or 
conduct  of  the  story  may  have  previously  displayed. 

28.  Macbeth  :  1606.  We  have  now  reached  what  may  justly  be  termed  the 
greatest  eflbrt  of  our  author's  genius;  the  most  sublime  and  impressive  drama 
which  the  world  has  ever  beheld. 

Than  the  conception  of  the  character  of  Macbeth,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
ceive a  picture  more  original  and  grand  I  Too  great  and  good  to  fall  beneath 
the  common  temptations  to  villany,  Shakspeare  has  called  in  the  powers  of  super- 
natural agency,  and  seizing  upon  ambition  as  the  vulnerable  part  of  his  hero's 
character,  and  placing  him  between  the  suggestions  of  hell  on  one  side,  and  those 
of  his  Gend-like  wife  on  the  other,  he  has,  in  conformity  to  the  letter  of  the  tra- 
ditions which  were  before  him,  brought  about  a  catastrophe,  which,  as  he  has 
conducted  it,  is  the  most  awful  on  dramatic  record.  For,  whilst  the  influence  of 
the  world  unknown  throws  a  dn*ad  solemnity  over  the  principal  incidents,  the  vo- 
lition of  Macbeth  remains  snlficiontly  free  to  enable  the  poet  to  bring  into  full  play 
the  strongest  passions  of  the  human  breast. 

Originally  brave,  magnanimous,  humane,  and  gentle, 

"  not  without  ambition;  but  without 

The  ilhieflt  shouiil  attend  it,'* 

and  wishing  to  do  that  holily  which  he  would  highly  ;  fully  sensible  also  of  the 
cDormous  ingratitude  and  guilt  which  he  should  incur  by  the  assassination  of  the 

*  l^ltiTs  (if  Anna  Seward,  «ol.  iii.  p.  ?4n. 
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monarch  who  had  loaded  him  with  honours,  and  who  was  moreorcr  his  kii 
and  his  guest,  the  struggle  would  necessarily  have  terminated  on  the  aide  oCTiitK. 
had  not  the  predictions  of  the  weird  sisters,  in  part  instantly  accoRiplished,  tai  » 
Burning  the  form  therefore  of  inevitable  destiny,  concealed  from  his  bewildendaMs 
the  eternal  truth,  that  not  from  fate,  but  from  his  own  agency  alone  cooM  ifne 
the  commission  of  a  crime,  whose  very  suggestion  had  at  first  filled  him  wikkr- 
ror.  But  even  this  delusion,  which  seemed  for  a  time  to  deaden  the  ttmt  ri 
responsibilitv,  would  have  failed  in  its  effect,  had  not  the  ferocious  and  Mitntir 
eloquence  of  Lady  Macbeth  been  called  in  to  its  aid :  dazzled  by  the  iplndo« 
with  which  she  clothes  the  expected  issue  of  the  deed ;  indignant  at  the  charfp «( 
cowardice,  to  which  she  artfully  imputes  his  irresolution,  and  allaral  bv  tk 
means  which  she  has  planned  as  a  security  from  detection,  he,  at  length,  rashrt 
into  the  snare. 

No  sooner,  however,  has  the  assassination  of  Duncan  been  perpetrated,  thaa  tkr 
virtuous  principles  which  had  slumbered  in  the  bosom  of  Macbeth,  rise  op  i^ 
accuse  and  condemn  him.  Conscience-stricken,  and  recoiling  with  horror  brm 
the  atrocity  of  his  deed,  he  becomes  the  victim  of  the  most  agonising  reBorr. 
he  feels  deserted  both  by  God  and  man,  and  unable  even  to  deprecate  the  vnf^ 
which  night  and  day  pursues  him : 

^  I  have  doae  the  deed : — Did^t  thou  not  hear  a  noise  ? — 
Theresa  one  did  laugh  in  his  sleep,  and  one  cried,  Mmrdtr! 
That  they  did  wake  each  other :  I  stood  and  heard  them.— 
One  cried,  God  hle»$  us!  and,  itjiMii  /  the  other;*'  &.c.  Actii.  tc  t. 

To  this  dread  of  vengeance  from  olTended  heaven,  is  soon  added  the  appn*hfft- 
sion  of  punishment  from  mankind,  his  keen  abhorrence  of  his  own  iniquity  Wal- 
ing him  to  paint,  in  the  stronp:e8t  colours,  the  detestation  and  resentment  vhirb  \* 
must  have  incurred  from  others.  This  fear  of  retaliation  from  his  fellow-^reatup^. 
together  with  the  awful  prospect  of  retribution  in  another  world,  produce  a  rmu- 
plete  revolution  in  his  character;  he  is  exhibited  distrustful,  treacherous,  ml 
cruel,  sweeping  from  existence,  without  pity  or  h(?sitation,  all  whose  taleDl«,  ur- 
tues,  sulTerings,  or  pretensions,  seem  to  endanger  a  life  of  which,  thoiich  h«<uri' 
becoming  more  wretched  and  depraved,  he  anticipates  the  close  with  liormr  j: 
dismay. 

To  the  very  last,  the  contest  is  kept  up  with  tremendous  energy,  Ivtwi-rn  ?! 
native  vigour  of  a  brave  mind,  and  the  debihtating  eflfects  of  a  guilty,  ami.  th«ri- 
fore,  a  fear-creating  conscience.  The  lesson  is,  beyond  ever)-  other,  salutary  ar 
important,  as  it  proves  that  the  dominion  of  one  i)erverted  passion  siibjusatfit  {••  • 
own  depraved  purposes  the  very  principles  of  virtue  itself;  the  sensibility  «f  M.'  - 
beth  to  his  own  wickedness,  giving  birth  to  terrors  which  urge  him  on  to  rejt  - 
rated  murder,  and  finally  to  irretrievable  destruction. 

The  management  of  the  fable  of  Maclmth  presents  us  with  a  remariabk  .r- 
stance  of  the  profound  art  of  Shakspeare,  in  condensing  into  one  representati'  ?». 
and  with  an  uninterrupted  progress  of  th^  action,  an  extensive  and  clt>seh  •■  •^- 
catenatiHl  series  of  events,  forming  a  perfect  cycle  of  influential  inridenU  ::-i 
passions,  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  that  of  nature,  and  for  which  it  mrr**  ■: 
vain  to  look,  where  the  unrelaxing  unities  of  time  and  place  have  impose«1  Ih-  ' 
fetters  on  the  poet. 

**  Let  any  one,  for  inslance,"  observes  Schlcgcl.  "attempt  to  circumscribe  the  sicantic  pirx-* 
of  !VIacbeth*s  murder,  his  tyrannical  usurpation,  and  final  fall,  within  the  narmv  limits  of 't' 
unity  of  lime,  and  he  will  then  see,  that,  however  many  of  the  events  which  Shakspeart  •-  • 
cessively  eihibiis  before  us  in  such  dread  array,  he  may  hare  placed  anterior  to  the  cwmmenrrBH": 
of  the  piece,  and  made  the  subject  of  after  recital,  he  has  altogether  dcpriTcd  it  of  its  MibNi  "' 
of  Import.  This  drama,  it  is  true,  comprehends  a  cogsiderable  period  of  lime  .  hut  in  ifcr  n- 
pidlly  of  iu  progress,  have  we  leisure  to  calculate  this  ?  We  see,  as  it  were,  the  faics  we  i^r.- 
their  dark  web  on  the  bosom  of  lime;  and  the  storm  and  whirlwind  of  events,  which  imp*  ' 
hero  to  the  firsit  d.irin,:  attempt,  which  aRerwards  lead  him  to  commit  innumerable  rrtnv* 
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•core  Uic  fruils  of  it,  and  drive  blin  al  last,  anii<lsl  numerous  perils,  to  his  destruction  in  the 
woic  combat,  draw  us  irresistibly  along  iviih  them.  Such  a  tragical  eibibition  resembles  the 
mne  of  a  comet,  which,  hardly  visible  at  first,  and  only  important  to  the  astronomic  eye,  when 
spearing  in  the  heaven  in  a  nebulous  distance,  soon  soars  with  an  unheard  of  and  perpetually 
icreasing  rapidity  towards  the  central  point  of  our  system,  spreading  dismay  among  the  nations 
rike  earth,  till  in  a  moment,  with  its  portentous  tall,  it  overspreads  the  half  of  the  firroamenl 
Hb  flaming  fire/* ' 


ii  • 


But,  in  fact,  as  hath  been  remarked  by  the  same  admirable  critic,  Macbeth,  in 

•  construction,  bears  a  striking  affinity  to  the  celebrated  trilogy  of  ^schylus, 
hich  included  the  Agamemnon,  the  Choephoro;,  and  the  Eumenides,  or  Furies, 
ieces  which  were  successively  represented  in  one  day. 

**  The  object  of  the  first  is  the  murder  of  Agamemnon  by  Clytemnestra,  on  his  return  from 
roy.  In  the  second,  Orestes  avenges  his  father  by  Itilling  his  mother :  facto  jsiuM  ei  teele- 
ituM  eodtm.  This  deed,  although  perpetrated  from  the  most  powerful  motives,  is  repugnant 
iwever  to  natural  and  moral  order.  Orestes  as  a  Prince  was,  it  is  true,  enlitled  to  exercise 
•lice  even  on  the  members  of  his  own  family  ;  but  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  stealing  in 
jsgnise  into  the  dwelling  of  the  tyrannical  usurper  of  his  throne,  and  of  going  to  worli  like  an 
iMialn.  The  memory  of  bis  father  pleads  his  excuse ;  but  although  Clytemnestra  has  deserved 
Mth,  the  blood  of  his  mother  sUII  rises  up  in  judgment  against  him.  This  is  represented  in 
le  Eumenides  in  the  form  of  a  contention  among  the  gods,  some  of  whom  approve  of  the  deed 
'  Orestes,  while  others  persecute  him,  Ull  at  last  the  divine  wisdom,  under  the  figure  of  Mi* 
Krra,  reconciles  the  opposite  claims,  establishes  a  peace,  and  puts  an  end  to  the  long  series  of 
imes  and  punishments  which  desolated  the  royal  house  of  Atreus. 

**  A  considerable  Interval  takes  place  between  the  period  of  ihe  first  and  second  pieces,  during 
bicb  Orestes  grows  up  to  manhood.  The  second  and  third  are  connected  together  immediately 
I  the  order  of  time.  Orestes  takes  flight  after  the  murder  of  his  mother  to  Delphi,  where  we 
id  him  at  the  commencement  of  the  Eumenides. 

*'  In  each  of  the  two  first  pieces,  there  is  a  visible  reference  to  the  one  which  follows.  In 
gamemnon,  Cassandra  and  the  chorus  prophesy,  at  the  close,  to  the  arrogant  Clytemnestra  and 
Br  paramour  iEgistus,  the  punishment  which  awaits  them  at  the  hands  of  Oresles.  In  the 
hoepbora,  Orestes,  immediately  after  the  execution  of  the  deed,  finds  no  longer  any  repose; 
m  fories  of  his  mother  begin  to  persecute  him,  and  he  announces  his  resolution  of  taking  refuge 
I  Delphi. 

**  The  connection  is  therefore  evident  throughout,  and  we  may  consider  the  three  pieces, 
hich  were  connected  together  even  in  the  representaUon,  as  so  many  acts  of  one  great  and  entire 
'mma.  1  mention  this  as  a  preliminary  justification  of  Shakspeare  and  other  modem  poets,  in 
lonecting  together  in  one  representation  a  larger  circle  of  human  destinies,  as  we  can  produce  to 
le  critics  who  object  to  this  the  supposed  example  of  the  ancients.*'  f 

To  these  observations  of  M.  Sclilegel,  the  following  excellent  remarks  have 
Deo  added  by  a  writer  in  the  Monthly  Review: — 

"Shakspearc's  Macbeth,"  says  this  critic,  '*  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  this  trilogy  of  iEs- 
bflus,  which  gives,  in  three  distinctacts,  a  history  of  the  house  of  Agamemnon.  In  Macbeth,  also, 
re  three  acts  or  deeds,  distinct  from  each  other,  and  separated  by  long  intervals  of  time  ;  namely, 
m  regicMe  of  Duncan,  the  murder  of  Hanquo,  and  the  fall  of  Macbeth ;  the  first  serving  to 
lew  how  he  attained  his  elevation,  the  second  how  he  abused  it,  and  the  third  how  he  lost  it. 

chorus  of  supernatural  beings,  (the  witches  of  Shakspeare  operate  like  the  furies  of  iCschylus), 
I  hoth  these  tragic  poems,  hovers  over  the  fate  of  the  hero ;  and.  by  Impressing  on  the  spectator 
le  consciousness  of  an  irresistible  necessity,  all  the  extenuation  which  the  atrocities  could  admit 

•  latroduced.  Criticism,  in  comparing  the  master^pieces  of  these  master- poets,  may  l>e  permiUed 
» hesitate,  but  not  to  draw  stakes.  To  the  plot  or  fable  of  Shakspeare  must  be  allowed  the 
lerit  of  possessing,  in  the  higher  degree,  wholeness,  connection,  and  ascending  interest.  The 
kancter  of  Clytemnestra  may  be  weighed  without  disparagement  against  ihat  of  i.ady  Macbeth : 
m  ail  the  other  delineations  are  superior  in  our  Shakspeare ;  his  characters  are  more  various, 
lore  marked,  more  consistent,  more  natural,  more  intuitive.  The  style  of  ;£schylus,  if  disUn- 
uifhed  for  a  majestic  energetic  simplicity,  greatly  preferable  to  the  mixt  metaphors  and  puns  of 
hakspearc,  has  still  neither  the  richness  of  thought  nor  the  versalility  of  diction  which  we  find 
isplayed  in  the  English  tragedy.*'  ^ 

*  f^ciiiri^  oil  DranmtiiT  l^iterature,  vol.  i.  p.  3&i,  3&3.  f  ibid,  p.  95,  96. 

^  M'wthlj  Rcficw,  xtA  Ixxii.  p.  119,  1*20. 
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The  supernatural  machinery  of  this  play,  which  forms  one  of  its  most  itrikat 
features,  is  founded  on  a  species  of  superstition  that,  during  the  lik^tioe  4 
Shakspeare,  prevailed  in  England  and  Scotland  In  an  unprecedented  deene. 
Witchcraft  had  attracted  the  attention  of  government  under  the  reign  of  BEievy 
the  Eighth,  in  whose  thirty-third  year  was  enacted  a  Statute  which  adiodgrf 
all  Witchcraft  and  Sorcery  to  be  Felony  without  Benefit  of  Clergy ;  but,  al  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  evil  seems  to  have  been  gredh 
on  the  increase,  for  Bishop  Jewel,  preaching  before  the  Queen,  in  1558,  trllf  hrr, 
— ''  It  may  please  your  Grace  to  understand'that  Witches  and  Sorcerers  witUi 
these  few  last  years  are  marvellously  increased  within  your  Grace**  realm.  \<m 
Grace's  subjects  pine  away,  even  unto  the  death,  their  colour  fadelh,  their  ffak 
rotteth,  their  speech  is  benumbed,  their  senses  are  bereft.  I  pray  God  they  Bfiv 
practise  further  then  upon  the  subject."  *  How  prevalent  the  delusion  had  ke 
come  in  the  year  1584,  we  have  the  most  ample  testimony  in  the  ingenioos  wi 
of  Reginald  Scot,  entitled  '*The  Discoverie  of  Witchcrah,"  which  wasmrittn, 
as  the  sensible  and  humane  author  has  informed  us,  *'  in  behalfe  of  thepoK 
the  aged,  and  the  simple ;"  f  and  it  reflects  singular  discredit  on  the  age  in  vbid 
it  was  produced,  that  a  detection  so  complete,  both  with  regard  to  argumeatid 
fact,  should  have  failed  in  eflecting  its  purpose.  But  the  infatuation  had  mat 
all  ranks,  with  an  influence  which  rivalled  that  resulting  from  an  article  of  r^ 
ligious  faith,  and  Scot  begins  his  work  with  the  observation,  that  *'the  (ablest 
Witchcraft  have  taken  so  fast  hold  and  deepe  root  in  the  heart  of  man,  that  frvf 
or  none  can,  now  adaies,  with  patience  indure  the  hand  and  correction  of  God. 
For  ifanyadversitie,  greefe,  sicknesse,  losse  of  children,  corne,  cattell,  or  libnfr 
happen  unto  them,  by  and  by  they  exclaime  uppon  witches  ; "  ^  and,  in  kif 
second  chapter,  he  declares,  **  I  have  heard  to  my  greefe  some  of  the  ministrrit 
aflirme,  that  they  have  had  in  their  parish  at  one  instant,  xvij  or  x>iij  witdir»: 
meaning  such  as  could  worke  miracles  supernaturallio ;  *'  §  a  declaration  which, 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  book,  he  more  particularly  applies,  when  he  ink»m« 
us,  that  *' seven teene  or  eighteene  were  condemned  at  once  at  St.  Oisees  intbr 
countie  of  Essex,  being  a  whole  parish,  though  of  no  great  quantitie.  **  ** 

The  mischief,  however,  was  but  in  progress,  and  received  a  rapid  acrelerati- ". 
from  the  publication  of  the  **  Da?monologie  '  of  King  James,  at  Edinburgh,  in  lit 
year  1597.  The  origin  of  this  very  curious  treatise  was  probably  laid  in  the  r»)i\ 
mind,  in  consequence  of  the  supposed  detection  of  a  conspiracy  of  iyko  hundn^l 
witches  with  Dr.  Fian,  **Regist(T  to  the  Devil,"  at  their  head,  to  bewitch  ad 
drown  His  Majesty,  on  his  return  from  Denmark,  in  1590.  James  attended  tb^ 
(examination  of  these  poor  wretches  with  the  most  eager  curiosity,  and  the  Do»i 
willing  credulity;  and,  when  Agnis  Tompson  confessed,  that  she«  with  o(h^ 
witches  to  the  number  just  mentioned,  *' went  altogether  by  sea,  each  one  in  het 
riddle,  or  sieve,  with  flaggons  of  wine,  making  merry  and  drinking  by  the  «av 
to  the  kirk  of  North  Berwick,  in  Lothian,  where,  when  they  had  landed,  they  U^'i 
hands  and  danced,  singing  all  with  one  voice, — 

**  Commer  (gossip)  go  yc  berore»  commer  goe  yh, 
Gifye  will  not  go  before,  commer  let  me  :'* 

and  **  that  Geilis  Dimcane  did  go  before  them,  playing  ho  said  ret*l  on  a  J-»  • 
trump,"  James  immediately  sent  for  Duncane,  and  listeninl  with  delight  In  I  • 
performance  of  the  witches''  reel  on  the  Jew's  harp  I 

On  Agnis,  however,  asserting,  that  the  Devil  had  met  them  at  the  Kirk.  Hi- 

•  Strypo'g  Animis  of  Reformation,  vol.  i    p  8     The  apprchemion  czpreiiN<Hl  at  the  rltur  i»frbi»  Ci- 
tation, wa4  rcaliii^d  soinu  year*  aftorwnnlj*,  when  a  Mm   Dier  was  nccuMod  of  c<Hijiinili'M3  moA  «*.-'■  -■*. 
bccaiiM  the  Queen  had  been  "  under  excesnive  anguish  By  paint  ofAtr  tetih:  inscNnuch  thai  mW  ftv«  * 
rent  for  divtm  nighH."— Vide  Slr>pcN  Aniials,  vol.  iv.  p.  7. 
t  fcjiisile  to  S.r  R.>ger  Maiiwood.  p.  I.  %  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,  chui.  i.  p  I.  i 

§  IJiHcoverie  of  Witehcrafl,  ehap.  i.  p  4  ^    — i        t 

Discourse  of  Divels  and  Spirits,  p.  543 ;  annexed  to  the  DiMMiTerie  of  Witchcraft 
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Majesty  could  not  avoid  expressing  some  doubts;  when,  taking  him  aside,  she 
**  declared  unto  him  the  very  words  which  had  passed  between  him  and  his  Queen 
on  the  first  night  of  their  marriage,  with  their  answer  each  to  other  ;  whereat  the 
King  wondered  greatly,  and  swore  by  the  living  God,  that  he  believed  all  the 
Derils  in  Hell  could  not  have  discovered  the  same.  **  * 

That  the  particulars  elicited  from  the  confessions  of  these  unfortunate  beings, 
which,  it  is  said,  ''  made  the  King  in  a  wonderful  admiration,'*  formed  the  basis 
of  the  Dsmonologie,  may  be,  therefore,  readily  admitted.  It  is  also  to  be  deplored 
(hat,  weak  and  absurd  as  this  production  now  appears  to  us,  its  eflects  on  the  age 
of  its  birth,  and  for  a  century  afterwards,  were  extensive,  and  melancholy  in  the 
ejLtreme.  It  contributed,  indeed,  more  than  any  other  work  on  the  subject,  to 
rivet  the  fetters  of  credulity  ;  and  scarcely  had  a  twelvemonth  elapsed  from  its 
IMiblication  ;  before  its  result  was  visible  in  the  destruction,  in  Scotland,  of  not  less 
than  six  hundred  human  beings  at  once,  for  this  imaginary  crime  I  f 

The  succession  of  James  to  the  throne  of  Elizabeth  served  but  to  propagate  the 
eontagion ;  for  no  sooner  had  he  reached  this  country,  than  his  Dsmonologie  r^ 
appeared  from  an  English  press,  being  printed  at  London,  in  1603,  in  quarto,  and 
with  a  Preface  to  the  Reader,  which  commences  by  informing  him  of  ^Ulie  feare- 
fnll  abounding  at  this  time  in  this  Countrey,  of  these  detestable  slaves  of  theDivel, 
the  Witches,  or  enchanters  ;**  -^  a  declaration  which,  during  the  course  of  the 
same  year,  was  accompanied  by  a  new  statute  against  Witches,  one  clause  of 
which  enacts,  that 

**Any  one  that  shall  use,  practise,  or  eiercise  any  io vocation  or  conjuraUon  of  any  evill  or 
wicked  tpiril,  or  consult,  covenant  with,  entertaine  or  employ,  feede  or  reward,  any  evill  or 
wicked  spirit,  to  or  for  any  Intent  or  purpose ;  or  take  up  any  dead  man,  woman  or  child,  out  of 
Ms.  her,  or  their  grave,  or  any  other  place  where  the  dead  body  restcth,  or  the  skin,  bone,  or  other 
part  of  any  dead  person,  to  be  employed  or  used  In  any  manner  of  witcbcrart,  sorcery,  charme, 
or  cDdianlment ;  or  shall  use,  practise,  or  eiercise  any  witchcrAft,  enchantment,  charme,  or 
MTcery,  whereby  any  person  shall  be  killed,  destroyed,  wasted,  consumed,  pined,  or  lamed,  io 
hit  or  her  body,  or  auy  part  thereof,  such  ofTcndcrs,  duly  and  lawfully  convicted  and  attainted, 
iballf offer  death. "$ 

We  cannot  wonder  if  measures  such  as  these,  which  stamped  the  already  exist- 
ing superstitions  with  the  renewed  ciuthority  of  the  law,  and  with  the  influence  of 
regal  argument  ami  authority,  should  render  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  witchcraft 
almost  universal ;  fashion  and  interest  on  the  one  hand,  and  ignorance  and  fear  on 
theotlier,  mutually  contributing,  by  concealing  or  banishing  doubt,  to  disseminate 
error,  and  preclude  detection. 

Who  those  were  who,  at  this  period,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  branded  with 
the  appellation  of  Witches;  what  deeds  were  imputed  to  them,  and  what  was  the 
nature  of  their  siip|)Osed  compart  with  the  Devil,  are  questions  which  will  be  most 
satisfactorily  answered  in  the  words  of  Reginald  Scot,  whose  book  is  not  only 
extremely  scarce,  but  highly  curious  and  entertaining;  and  two  or  three  chapters 
fn>m  this  copious  treasury  of  superstition,  with  a  very  few  comments  from  other 
sources,  will  exhaust  this  part  of  the  subject. 

'*  The  sort  of  such  as  are  said  to  be  witches."  writes  Scot,  ''are  women  which  be  commonly 
Old,  lame,  bleare-eied,  pole,  fowle,  and  full  of  wrinkles;  poore,  sullen,  luperstilious,  and  papists; 
fkr  such  as  knowc  no  rclijeion ;  in  whose  drousie  minds  the  divell  hath  gotten  a  fine  seat ;  so  as, 
what  mischerfe,  mischance,  calamitic,  or  slaughter  is  brought  to  passe,  they  are  easilie  persuaded 
the  same  Is  doone  by  themscUes;  imprinting  in  their  minds  an  earnest  and  constant  imagination 
Ihercof.  They  are  leane  and  defurmcd.  shewing  melancholle  in  their  faces,  to  the  horror  of  all 
that  see  them.  They  are  doling,  scolds,  mad.  di\elisb,  and  not  much  differing  from  them  thai 
are  thought  to  t»e  possessed  w  ilb  spirits ;  so  firmc  and  stedfast  in  their  opinions,  as  whosoever 
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•hall  onelle  have  respect  to  (he  constaticie  of  their  words  uttered,  would  casilie  bclceve  tbc|  ner? 
true  indeed. 

"  These  miserable  wretches  are  so  odious  unto  all  their  neighbors,  and  so  feared,  as  few  due 
offend  them,  or  denie  them  auie  thing  they  aske :  whereby  they  talte  upon  ibem ;  yea,  and  Kae- 
times  thinke,  that  they  can  doo  such  things  as  are  beyond  the  abilitie  of  haman  natore.  These 
go  from  house  to  house,  and  from  doore  to  doore  for  a  pot  full  of  milke,  yeat,  drioke,  poltagei  ar 
tome  such  releefe;  without  the  which  they  could  hardlie  live:  neither  obtaiDDg  for  their  scniei 
and  paines,  nor  by  their  art,  nor  yet  at  the  difels  hands  (with  whome  they  are  said  to  maki  a 
perfect  and  visible  bargaine)  either  beautie,  monie,  promotion,  wellh,  worship,  pleasara,  hoair, 
knowledge,  learning,  or  any  other  benefit  whatsoe? er. 

**  It  falleth  out  many  times,  that  neiiher  their  necessities  nor  their  expectatioD  is  answeraiar 
served,  in  those  places  where  they  beg  or  borrowe ;  but  rather  their  lewdness  is  by  their  oeighbin 
reproved.  And  further,  in  tract  of  time  the  witch  wareth  odious  and  tedious  to  tier  Deighbai; 
and  they  againe  are  despised  and  despited  of  hir ;  so  as  sometimes  she  curssetb  one,  and  aonithKi 
another;  and  that  from  the  maisterof  tbe  house,  bis  wife,  children,  catlell,  etc.  to  the  fittlcpig 
that  lieth  in  the  stie.  Thus  in  processe  of  time  they  have  all  displeased  hir,  and  she  hath  whM 
evil  luck  unto  them  all ;  perhaps  with  cursses  and  imprecations  made  in  forme.  DoDbtlcss(M 
length)  some  of  hir  neighbors  die,  or  falle  sicke ;  or  some  of  their  children  are  vislled  «8I 
diseases  that  ver  them  slrangelie :  as  apoplexies,  epilepsies,  convulsions,  hot  fevers,  >wsi, 
etc.  Which  by  ignorant  parents  are  supposed  to  be  the  vengeance  of  witches.  Yea  and  Ikk 
opinions  and  conceits  are  confirmed  and  maintained  by  unskilfull  physicians  :  according  Is  Ik 
common  saieng;  '*  Inscitls  pallium  maleflcium  et  incantatio,''  Witchcraft  and  inchastflKiib 
the  cloke'of  ignorance  :  whereas  indeed  evill  humours,  and  not  strange  words,  witches,  on 
are  the  causes  of  such  diseases.  Also  some  of  their  cattell  perish,  either  by  disease  or 
Then  they,  uppon  whom  such  adversities  fall,  weighing  the  fame  that  goeth  upon  tins 
(hir  words,  displeasure,  and  cursses  meeting  so  justly  with  their  misfortune)  doo  not  onlic 
<;eive,  but  also  are  resolved,  that  all  their  mishaps  are  brought  to  passe  by  hir  onelle  means. 

*'  The  witch  on  the  other  side  expecting  hir  neighbors  mischances,  and  seeing  things 
come  to  passe  according  to  hir  wishes,  cursses,  and  incantations  (for  Bodin  himself  coolosdk. 
that  not  above  two  in  a  hundred  of  their  witchings  or  wishings  take  effect),  tieing  called  befoie  a 
Justice,  by  due  eiamination  of  the  circumstances  is  driven  to  see  hir  imprecations  and  desires, 
and  hir  neighbors  barmes  and  losses  to  concurre,  and  as  it  were  to  take  efiect :  and  so  confessed 
that  she  (as  a  goddes)  hath  brought  such  things  to  passe.  Wherein,  not  onelie  she,  iNitlli 
accuser,  and  also  the  Justice  are  fowiie  deceived  and  abused ;  as  being  thorough  hir  coolessiBa 
and  other  circumstances  persuaded  (to  the  injurie  of  Gods  glorle)  that  she  halh  doone,  or  cas  (hw 
that  which  is  proper  onelie  to  God  bimselfe. 

'*  Another  sort  of  witches  there  are,  which  be  absolutelie  cooseners  :  These  take  opoe 
them,  either  for  glorie,  fame,  or  gaine,  to  doo  any  thing,  which  God  or  the  divell  can  doo: 
cither  for  forlclling  things  to  come,  bewraieng  of  secrets,  curing  of  maladies,  or  voriiof  o( 
miracles."  * 

To  this  chapter  from  Scot,  which  we  have  given  entire,  may  be  added  the  ad- 
mirable description  of  the  abode  of  a  witch  from  the  pen  of  Spenser,  who,  as  War- 
Ion  hath  observed,  copied  from  living  objects,  and  had  probably  been  struck  with 
seeing  such  a  cottage,  in  which  a  witch  was  supposed  to  live: — 

**  There  iu  a  gloomy  hollow  glen  she  found 

A  little  cottage  built  of  stickes  and  reedes 

In  homely  wise,  and  wald  with  sods  around ; 

In  which  a  Witch  did  dwell,  in  loathly  weedes 

And  wil(\il  want,  all  carelesse  of  her  ueedet; 

So  choosing  solitarie  to  abide 

Far  from  all  neighbours,  that  her  divelish  deeds 

And  hellish  arts  from  people  she  might  hide. 
And  hurt  far  olT  unknowne  whomever  she  cnvide.'^  f 

This  very  striking  picture  for  ever  Gxed  the  character  of  the  habitation  allotted 
to  a  witch;  thus  in  a  singularly  curious  tract,  entitled  '* Round  about  our  Coal- 
Fire,"  published  about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which  detaik 
in  a  pleasing  manner,  the  traditions  of  the  olden  time,  as  a  source  of  Christmas 
amusement,  it  is  said  that  ^'  a  Witch  must  be  a  hagged  old  woman,  living  in  a  litlk* 

•  Discoveric  of  Witchcraft,  book  i   chap.  3.  p  7—9. 

f  Todd*s  Spenser,  vol.  i\.  p.  480,  481.     Faerie  Q  ictuc,  book  iii.  caul »  7.  stanza  6  and  note 
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^  foCten  cottage,  under  a  hill,  by  a  wood-side,  and  must  be  frequently  spinning  at 
the  door :  she  must  have  a  black  cat,  two  or  tliree  broom-sticks,  an  imp  or  two, 
*^  and  two  or  three  diabolical  teats  to  suckle  her  imps." 

^  Of  the  wonderful  feats  which  the  various  kinds  of  witches  were  supposed  ca- 
^ ,  j^ble  of  performing,  Scot  has  favoured  us  with  the  following  succinct  enumeration : 
^  there  are  three  sorts  of  witches,  he  tells  us, 

3t  **  One  iort  cto  hurt  and  oot  heipe,  the  second  can  beipe  and  not  hnrl,  the  third  can  l>oth 
■V  fcelpc  and  hurt.  Among  the  hurtfull  witches  there  is  one  sort  more  beastlic  than  any  kind  of 
keails,  laf  ing  wolves  :  for  these  usually  devour  and  eate  yong  children  and  infants  of  their  ownc 
EV'  hind.  These  be  they  that  raise  baile,  tempests,  and  hurtfull  weather;  as  lightening,  thunder, 
n  gic.  These  he  they  that  procure  barrennesse  in  man,  woman,  and  beast.  These  can  throwc 
w  cMldrcn  In  waters,  as  they  waike  with  their  mothers,  and  not  be  seenc.  These  can  make  horsses 
II  Ucke,  till  they  cast  their  riders.  These  can  passe  from  place  to  place  in  the  aire  invisible. 
f  TbeM  can  so  alter  the  mind  of  judges,  that  they  can  have  no  power  to  hurt  them.  These  can 
f  pffvcore  to  themseifes  and  to  others,  taciturnilie  and  insensibililie  in  their  tormenls.  These  can 
Meg  trembling  to  the  hands,  and  strike  terror  into  the  minds  of  them  that  apprehend  them, 
can  manifest  unto  others,  things  hidden  and  lost,  and  foreshew  things  to  come ;  and  see 
as  though  they  were  present.  These  can  alter  men*s  minds  to  inordinate  love  or  hate, 
can  kili  whom  they  list  with  lightening  and  thunder.  These  can  take  away  man's  courage. 
— These  can  make  a  woman  miscarrie  in  childbirth,  and  destroie  the  child  in  the  mother's 
wombe,  without  any  sensible  means  either  inwardlie  or  outwardlle  applied.  These  can  with  their 
looks  kill  either  man  or  beast. — 

*'  Others  doo  write,  that  they  can  pull  downe  the  moone  and  the  starret.  Some  write  that 
»tth  wishing  they  can  send  needles  into  the  livers  of  their  enemies.  Some  that  they  can  trans- 
fem  come  in  the  blade  from  one  place  to  another.  Some,  that  they  can  core  diseases  supema- 
tnrallie,  file  in  the  aire,  and  danse  with  divels.  Some  write,  that  they  can  plale  the  part  of 
Bmnt&tUf  and  contract  themselves  to  Inmbut, — Some  saic  they  can  transubstantiate  themselves 
hmI  others,  and  take  the  forms  and  shapes  of  asses,  woolves,  ferrets,  cowes,  asses,  horsses,  hogs, 
He,     Some  say  they  can  keepe  divels  and  spirits  in  the  likenesse  of  lodes  and  cats. 

*'Tbey  can  raise  spirits)  (as  others  afiirme),  drie  up  springs,  tnrne  the  course  of  running 
waters,  inhibit  the  sune,  and  stale  both  day  and  night,  changing  the  one  into  the  other.  They 
can  go  Id  and  out  at  awger  holes,  and  saile  In  an  cgge  shell,  a  cockle  or  muscle  shell,  through 
and  ander  the  tempestuous  seas. — They  can  bring  soules  out  of  the  graves.  They  can  tetre 
snakes  lo  pieces. — They  can  also  bring  to  pass,  that  chearne  as  long  as  you  list,  your  butter  will 
not  cone ;  especiallie,  if  cither  the  maids  have  eaten  up  the  creame ,  or  the  good-wife  have  sold 
the  batter  before  In  the  market."  * 

The  only  material  accession  which  the  royal  James  has  made  to  this  curious 
catalogue  of  the  deeds  of  witchcraft,  consists  in  informing  us,  that  these  aged 
and  decrepit  slaves  of  Satan  ^*make  pictures  of  waxeor  clay,  that  by  the  roasting 
thereof,  the  |H^rsons  that  they  beare  the  name  of,  may  lie  continually  melt<*d  or 
dri«^  aw*ay  by  continuall  sicknesse;*'  f  and  his  mode  of  explaining  how  the  devil 
IH^rforms  this  marvel,  is  a  notable  instance  both  of  his  ingenuity  and  his  eloquence. 
This  deed,  he  says, 

*'  Is  verie  possible  to  their  master  to  performc :  for  although  that  instrument  of  waic  have  no 
vertue  in  ihat  turne  doing,  yet  may  he  not  very  well,  even  by  the  same  measure,  that  his  conjured 
slaves  melt  that  waie  at  the  fire,  may  bee  not,  1  say,  at  these  same  times,  sublily,  as  a  spirit,  so 
weaken  and  scaUer  the  spirits  of  life  of  the  patient,  as  may  make  him  on  the  one  part,  for  faint- 
nesse,  lo  sweat  out  the  humour  of  his  iKMlie,  and  on  the  other  part,  for  the  not  concurrence  of 
these  spirits,  whicli  causes  his  digestion,  so  debilitate  his  stomache,  that  this  humour  ratllcall 
rooiinually  sweating  out  on  the  one  part,  and  no  newc  good  sucke  t>eing  |Hit  in  the  place  ther^, 
for  larkc  of  digestion  on  the  other,  he  at  last  shall  vanish  away,  even  as  his  picture  will  doe  at 
the  fire?  And  that  knavish  and  cunning  workeman,  by  trouMing  liim,  oncly  at  sometimes,  makes 
a  proportion,  so  nccre  betwixt  the  working  of  the  one  and  the  other,  that  l>oth  sliall  end  u  it  were 
at  one  time."    P.  117. 

It  remains  to  notice  the  natun^  of  the  compact  or  Imrgain,  which  witches  were 
lH»lie\iHl  t<i  enter  into  with  their  scnliicer,  and  the  species  of  homage  which  they 
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wore  compelled  to  pay  him,  and  here  again  we  must  have  recourse  to  Scot,  not 
only  as  the  most  compressed,  but  as  the  most  authentic  detailer  of  this  strango 
credulity  of  his  times. 

<'  The  orderof  Ibeir  bargaine  or  profession, "says  be,  "  is  double ;  the  one  solemneaiid  pnblike; 
the  other  secret  and  private.  That  ivvhich  is  called  solemne  or  puhlilte,  is  where  wttcbcs  cmm 
together  at  certaine  assemblies,  at  the  limes  prefixed,  and  doo  not  onelie  see  the  diTell  in  vIsiMi 
forme,  but  confer  and  talke  familiarlie  with  him.  In  which  conference  the  diTell  eihoiielh  thai 
to  observe  their  fidelilie  unto  him,  promising  them  long  life  and  prosperitie.  Then  the  wUcte 
assembled,  commend  a  new  disciple  (whom  they  call  a  novice)  unto  liim  :  and  if  the  diveli 
that  young  witch  apt  and  forward  in  renunciation  of  chrisUan  faith,  in  despising  aoie  of  the 
sacraments,  in  ireadlng  upon  crosses,  in  spelling  at  the  time  of  the  elevation,  in  brealking  ikdr 
fast  on  fasting  dales,  and  fasting  on  sundaies  :  then  the  diveli  giveth  foorth  hit  hand,  andlhi 
novice  joining  band  in  hand  with  him,  promiselh  to  observe  and  lieepe  all  Ihe  divebcoa* 
mandements. 

*"  Tbisdoone,  the  diveli  beginncth  to  be  more  bold  with  hir,  telling  hir  plainlie,  thai  ad  lUs 
will  not  serve  his  turne ;  and  therefore  requirelh  homage  at  hir  bands  :  yea  he  also  teUetli  kir, 
that  she  must  grant  him  both  hir  bodie  and  soulc  to  be  tormented  in  everlasting  fire;  whidiAi 
yeeldeth  unto.  Then  he  chargelh  hir,  to  procure  as  maniemen,  women,  and  children  also,  a 
she  can,  to  enter  into  this  societie.  Then  he  teacheth  them  to  make  ointments  of  the  iMwelsad 
members  of  children,  whereby  they  ride  in  the  aire,  and  accomplish  all  their  desires.  So  as,  if 
there  be  ante  children  unbaptized,  or  not  garded  with  the  signe  of  the  crosse,  or  orisons ;  Ihea  III 
witches  may  and  doo  calch  them  from  their  mothers  sides  in  the  night,  or  out  of  their  cradks,  ar 
otherwise  kill  them  with  their  ceremonies ;  and  afler  buriall  steale  them  out  of  their  graves,  aai 
seeth  them  in  a  caldron,  until  their  flesh  be  made  potable.  Of  the  thickest  whereof  they  Mli 
ointments,  whereby  they  ride  in  the  aire ;  but  ihe  thinner  potion  tliey  pot  Into  flaggons,  whereof 
whosoever  drinketh,  observing  cerlaine  ceremonies,  immediatelie  becooimetb  a  maister  or  rather 
a  mistresse  in  that  practise  and  facullie. 

**  Their  homage  with  their  olh  and  bargaine  is  received  for  a  certeine  terme  of  yeares;  sone- 
times  for  ever.  Sometimes  it  consistelh  in  the  deniall  of  the  whole  faith,  sometimes  in  pirt.^ 
And  this  is  doone  either  by  olh,  prolestation  of  words,  or  by  obligation  in  writing,  sometimes  n^ki 
with  wax,  sometimes  signed  with  blood,  sometimes  by  kissing  the  divels  bare  buttocks. 

'*  You  must  also  understand,  that  after  they  have  dclicallle  banketted  with  the  diveli  and  Ike 
ladie  of  the  fairies ;  and  have  e^ilcn  up  a  fat  oxe,  and  emptied  a  butt  of  malmesie,  and  a  binaeof 
bread  at  some  noble  man*s  house,  in  the  dead  of  night,  nothing  is  missed  of  all  thb  io  Ike 
morning!  For  the  ladie  Sibylla,  Minerva,  or  Diana  with  a  golden  rod  sriketh  the  vessel  tod  Ike 
binne,  and  they  are  fully  replenished  againe.''  After  mentioning  that  ihe  bullock  is  restored  ia 
the  same  magical  manner,  be  stales  it  as  an  'infallible  rule,  thateverie  fortnight,  oratthelfist 
every  moneth,  each  witch  must  kill  one  child  at  the  least  for  hir  part.*'  He  also  relates  rna 
Bodin,  that  *'  at  these  magicall  assemblies,  the  witches  never  Taile  to  danse,  and  whiles  they  sio; 
and  danse,  evcrie  one  halh  a  broome  in  hir  hand,  and  holdelh  it  up  aloft.*'  * 

To  these  circumstances  attending  the  meetings  of  this  imhallowed  sisterhood. 
King  James  adds,  that  Satan,  in  order  that  **  hee  may  the  more  vively  countex- 
feit  and  scorne  God,  oft  times  makes  liis  slaves  lo  conveene  in  those  very  places, 
which  are  destinatc  and  ordained  for  the  convcening  of  the  servants  of  God  I 
meane  by  churches)  : — further,  witches  oft  limes  confesse,  not  only  his  convcen- 
ing in  the  church  with  them,  but  his  occupying  of  the  pulpit.'*f  For  this  piece 
of  information  James  seems  to  have  been  indebted  to  the  confessions  of  Agnis 
Tompson  ;  but  he  also  relates,  that  the  devil,  as  soon  as  he  has  induced  his  voU- 
ries  to  renounce  their  God  and  baptism,  *'  gives  them  his  marke  upon  some  secret 
place  of  their  bodie,  which  remaines  soarc  unhealed,  whilst  his  next  meeting  with 
them,  and  thereafter  ever  insensible,  however  it  be  nipped  or  pricked  by  any;'* 
a  seal  of  distinction  which,  he  tells  us  at  the  close  of  his  treatise,  is  of  great  iw 
in  detecting  them  on  their  trial,  as  **  the  finding  of  their  marke,  and  the  Iryin?: 
the  insensiblenes  thereof,"  was  considered  as  a  positive  proof  of  their  craft.  Hi< 
Majesty,  however,  proceeds  to  mention  another  mode  of  ascertaining  their  c^iill, 

'  Discovi-rie  of  Witchcraft,   l)(K»k  iii.  chap.   1,    2.    y.  40—42. 
t  Works  apud  Winton,  p.  112,  113. 
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terminating  the  paragraph  in  a  manner  not  very  flattering  to  his  female  subjects, 
or  very  expressive  of  his  own  gallantry. 

"  The  oiher  it,"  he  tells  us,  **  their  fleeting  on  the  water :  for  as  to  a  secret  murther,  if  the 
tod  carkasse  hee  al  any  time  thereafter  handled  hy  the  niurtherer,  it  will  gnsh  ont  of  hlood, 
ai  If  tJie  hlood  were  crying  to  the  heaven  for  revenge  of  the  martherer,  Ood  having 
■ppolntcd  that  secret  supernalurall  slgne»  for  triall  of  that  secret  unnalurall  crime,  so  it  appearea 
Ihat  Ood  hath  appointed  (for  a  supernalurall  signe  of  the  monstrous  impictle  of  Witches)  that  the 
walar  aball  reftuie  to  receive  them  in  her  hosome,  that  have  shaken  oflT  them  the  sacred  water  of 
k|Kitiiie»  and  wilfully  refused  the  benefile  thereof :  No,  not  so  much  os  their  eyes  are  able  to 
teares  (threaten  and  torture  them  as  you  please)  while  first  they  repent  (Ood  not  permitting 
to  dissemble  their  obstinacle  in  so  horrible  a  crime)  albeit  the  women-kind  especially  be 
olherwayes  to  shed  teares  at  every  light  occasion  when  ihey  will,  yea,  although  it  were  dis- 
Mnbllngly  like  the  Crocodiles.*'  * 

Such  are  the  chief  features  of  this  gross  superstition,  as  detailed  by  the  writers 
«if  the  period  in  which  it  most  prevailed  in  this  country.  Scot  has  taken  infinite 
pains  in  collecting,  from  every  writer  on  the  subject,  the  minutiait  of  Witchcraft, 
and  his  book  is  expanded  to  a  thick  quarto,  in  consequence  of  his  commenting  at 
large  on  the  particulars  which  he  had  given  in  his  initiatory  chapters,  for  the 
purpose  of  their  complete  refutation  and  exposure  ;  a  work  of  great  labour,  and 
which  shows,  at  every  step,  how  deeply  this  credulity  had  been  impressed  on  the 
aubjects  of  Elizabeth.  James,  on  the  other  hand,  though  a  man  of  considerable 
erudition,  and,  in  some  respects,  of  shrewd  good  sense,  wrote  in  defence  of  this 
felly,  and,  unfortunately  for  truth  and  humanity,  the  doctrine  of  the  monarch 
was  preferred  to  that  of  the  sage. 

When  such  was  the  creed  of  the  country,  from  the  throne  to  the  cottage ;  when 
€*Ten  the  men  of  learning,  with  few  -f  exceptions,  ranged  themselves  on  the  side 
of  the  monologie,  it  was  highly  judicious  in  Shaks|>eare,  in  his  dramatic  capacity, 
to  adopt,  as  a  powerful  instrument  of  terror,  the  popular  belief ;  popular  both  in 
his  own  tifne,  and  in  that  to  which  the  reign  of  Macbeth  is  ^  referred.  And,  in 
doing  this,  he  has  shown  not  less  taste  than  genius ;  for  in  the  principal  authorities 
to  which  he  has  had  recourse  for  particulars  ;  in  the  Discoverie  of  Scot,  in  the 
Ihemonologie  of  James,  and  even  in  the  Witch  of  Middleton,  a  play  now  allowed 
to  have  been  anterior  to  his  own  drama,  the  ludicrous  and  the  frivolous  are  blended. 
In  a  very  large  proportion,  with  that  which  is  calculated  to  excite  solemnity  and 
awe.  With  exquisite  skill  has  he  separated  the  latter  from  the  former,  exalting 
it  with  so  many  touches  of  grandeur,  and  throwing  round  it  such  an  air  of  dread- 
ful mystery,  that,  although  the  actual  superstition  on  which  the  machinery  is 
founded,  be  no  more,  there  remains  attached  to  it,  in  consequence  of  passing 
through  the  mind  of  Shakspeare,  such  a  portion  of  what  is  naturally  inherent  in 
the  human  mind,  in  relation  to  its  apprehensions  of  the  invisible  world  of  spirits, 
auch  a  sublime,  though  indistinct  conception  of  |)owers  unknown  and  mightier 
far  than  we,  that  nearly  the  same  degree  of  grateful  terror  is  ex|)erienced  from 
the  perusal  or  representation  of  Macbeth  in  modern  days,  as  was  felt  in  the  age  of 
its  production. 

In  the  very  first  appearance,  indeed,  of  the  Weird  Sisters  to  Macbeth  and  Ban- 
quo  on  the  blasted  heath,  we  discern  beings  of  a  more  awful  and  spiritualised  cha- 

*  King  Jamen'M  WorkHanud  WinUm.  p.  111.  135,  136. 

"f  AnHHiff  t'u'^  we  find  tni.*  niightjr  name  of  Bacou  ,  thin  great  man  attribiitinir.  in  the  Tenth  Century  of 
his  Nalurnl  llitlorj,  the  achicvvnK'nU  and  the  coofvMiouH  of  witches  and  witai^  to  the  effects  of  a  Bor- 
bifl  imagiDalion. 

%  T(i  the  traditions  of  Boelhiu^  and  HolinMhed,  we  may  add  a  motk'm  authority  in  the  person  of  8tr  Joha 
AMvUir,  who  UAU  us  that  **  In  Macbeth*s  time  Witchraft  was  Tery  |»reTaleot  in  Scotland,  and  two  of  tbe 
iM>^t  fammiH  witohen  in  the  kingdom  lived  on  each  hand  of  Macbeth,  one  at  Collace,  the  other  not  far  froM 
l)«in«iuoan  llouMe.  at  a  place  called  the  Cape.  Macbeth  applied  tn  them  for  advice,  and  by  their  counsel 
H'lilt  a  loftv  Castle  upon  the  top  of  an  adjoining  hill,  since  calliKl  Dunsinnan.  The  moor  where  the 
Witches  met,  which  is  in  the  palish  of  St.  Martin's,  is  yet  |N»inted  out  by  the  c(Hintry-»4>ofile,  and  there  is 
a  mona  still  presened  which  is  caUed  tk§  ff^iickes  Aonex.**— Statistical  Account  (»f  S?ollBiid,  fol.  x&. 


%»4i. 
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racier  than  belongs  to  the  vulgar  herd  of  witches.     •*  What  arc  these/*  exclaitM  ' 
the  astonished  Banquo, — 


*'  What  are  these, 


So  wither'd,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire  ?**  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

Even  when  unattended  by  any  human  witnesses,  when  supporting  the  dialo^K 
merely  among  themselves,  Shakspeare  has  placed  in  the  mouths  of  these  ag^ 
imagery  and  diction  of  a  cast  so  peculiar  and  mysterious,  as  to  render  them  o^ 
jects  of  alarm  and  fear,  emotions  incompatible  with  any  tendency  towards  the  la- 
dicrous.  But  when,  wheeling  round  the  magic  cauldron,  in  the  gloomy  receani 
of  their  cave,  they  commence  their  incantations,  chanting  in  tones  wild  and  «- 
earthly,  and  heard  only  during  the  intervals  of  a  thunder-storm,  their  metrieri 
charm,  while  flashes  of  subterranean  Gre  obscurely  light  their  haggard  ieatoRl 
tlieir  language  seems  to  breathe  of  hell,  and  we  shrink  back,  as  from  bdip 
at  war  with  all  that  is  good.  Yet  is  the  impression  capable  of  augmentalioa, 
and  is  felt  to  have  attained  its  acme  of  sublimity  and  horror,  when,  in  it^ 
to  the  question  of  Macbeth, 

**  How  now,  you  secret,  black,  and  midnight  hags  ? 
What  is  t  you  do?*' 

they  reply, — 

**  A  deed  without  a  name.^ 

Much,  however,  of  the  dread,  solemnity,  and  awe  which  is  experienced  ii 
reading  this  play,  from  the  intervention  of  the  witches,  is  lost  in  its  repre- 
sentation on  the  stage,  owing  to  the  injudicious  custom  of  bringing  them  fm 
forward  on  the  scene ;  where,  appearing  little  better  than  a  group  of  old  v»> 
men,  the  eflect  intended  by  the  poet  is  not  only  destroyed,  but  reversed.  Thdr 
dignity  and  grandeur  must  arise,  as  evil  beings  gifted  with  superhuman  powen, 
from  the  undefined  nature  both  of  their  agency  and  of  their  external  form. 
Were  they  indistinctly  seen,  though  audible,  at  a  distance,  and,  as  it  weie, 
through  a  hazy  twilight,  celebrating  their  orgies,  and  with  shadowy  and  gi- 
gantic shape  flitting  between  the  pale  blue  flames  of  their  cauldron  and  the 
eager  eye  of  the  spectator,  suflicient  latitude  would  be  given  to  the  i^lagis^ 
tion,  and  the  finest  drama  of  our  author  would  receive  in  the  theatre  that 
deep  tone  of  supernatural  horror  with  which  it  is  felt  to  be  so  highly  imbued 
in  the  solitude  of  the  closet. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Ol>servations  on  Julius  desar;  on  Antony  and  Cleopatra;  on  Coriolanus  ;  on  Tke  Winter^  Tak' 
on  The  Tempest  —  Dissertation  on  the  General  Belief  of  the  Times  in  the  Art  of  Magic,  aad« 
8hak8|>eare'8  Management  of  this  Superstition  as  exhibited  in   The  Tempest  — •  Obsemtiasi 

*:  on  Othello  ;  on  Twelfth  Sight,  and  on  the  Plays  ascribed  to  Shakspeare  —  Summary  of  Shak* 
Rpeare*s  Dramatic  Character. 

The  Roman  tragedy  of  Shakspeare,  including  the  three  pieces  of  Julius  &«[• 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  Coriolanus,  exhibit  the  poet  under  a  new  aspect.  Wf 
have  seen  him  dramatise  the  annals  of  his  own  country  with  miatchless  sidll  ao^ 
eflect;  we  have  beheld  him  touching  with  a  discriminative  pencil  the  heroes  of 
ancient  Greece,  and  he  now  brings  before  us,  clothed  in  the  majesty  of  repoWifW 
greatness,  or  surrounded  with  the  splendour  of  illimitable  powder,'  the  most  il- 
lustrious patriots  and  warriors  of  I  he  Roman  \\ov\k\. 
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The  (ask  of  combininf;  a  faithful  adhesion  to  the  records  of  history  ^^  ith  that 
grandeur  and  fretnlom  of  conception  which  characterise  the  unfettered  poet» 
could  alone  have  been  achieved  by  the  genius  of  Shakspeare.  He  has,  accord- 
iDgly,  not  only  fixed  his  scene  at  Rome,  during  the  days  of  Coriolanus  or  of 
GiMar,  but^he  has  resuscitated  the  manners  and  the  modes  of  thinking  of  their  re- 
Mclive  ages.  We  enter  with  enthusiasm  into  the  characters  and  fortunes  of 
Ibese  masters  of  the  civilised  globe,  and  the  patriotism  and  martial  glory,  the 
fmj  feelings  and  public  life  of  the  eternal  city  again  start  into  existence. 

The  chronology  of  these  three  plays  having  been  ascertained  with  as  much 
piolMibility  as  the  subject  will  admit,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  as  a  preli- 
■inary  remark,that  the  dates  of  the  first  and  second  are  adopted  from  Mr.  Malone^ 
Wd  that  of  the  third  from  Mr.  Chalmers ;  and  to  these  critics  the  reader  is  re- 
iMred  for  facts  and  inferences  which,  not  being  susceptible  as  we  conceive  of 
hrther  extension  or  improvement,  it  would  be  useless  here  to  repeat. 

29.  Ji xiis  CxsAR :  1607.  Of  this  tragedy  Brutus  is  the  principal  and  most 
ialeresting  character,  and  to  the  development  of  his  motives,  and  to  the  result 
of  his  actions,  is  the  greater  part  of  the  play  appropriated;  for  it  is  not  the  fall 
of  CflBsar,  but  that  of  Brutus,  which  constitutes  the  catastrophe.  Cssar  is  intro- 
duced indeed  expressing  that  characteristic  confidence  in  himself,  which  has  been 
ascribed  to  him  by  history;  and  his  influence  over  those  who  surround  him,  the 
eflect  of  high  mental  powers  and  unrivalled  military  success,  is  represented  as  very 
great;  but  he  takes  little  part  in  the  business  of  the  scene,  and  his  assassination 
occurs  at  the  commencement  of  the  third  act. 

While  the  conqueror  of  the  world  is  thus  in  some  degree  thrown  into  the  shade, 
■mtuSy  the  favourite  of  the  poet,  is  brought  forward,  not  only  adorned  with  all 
VbfB  viriues  attributed  to  him  by  Plutarch,  but,  in  order  to  excite  a  deeper  interest 
fai  his  favour,  and  to  prove,  that  not  jealousy,  ambition,  or  revenge,  but  unalloyed 
patriotism  was  the  sole  director  of  his  conduct,  our  author  has  drawn  him  as 
possessing  the  utmost  swei^tness  and  gentleness  of  disposition,  sympathising  with 
all  that  suffer,  and  unwilling  to  inflict  pain  but  from  motives  of  the  strongest  mo- 
ral necessity.  He  has  most  feelingly  and  beautifully  painted  him  in  the  relations 
of  a  master,  a  friend,  and  a  husband;  his  kindness  to  his  domestics,  his  attach- 
ment to  his  friends,  and  his  love  for  Portia,  to  whom  he  declares,  that  she  is 

**  Ah  dear  to  him,  as  arc  the  ruddy  dropn 
That  visit  his  sad  heart/' 

demonstrating,  that  nothing  but  a  high  sense  of  public  duty  could  have  induced 
him  to  lift  his  hand  against  the  life  of  Cssar. 

It  is  this  struggle  btHwoen  the  humanity  of  his  temper  and  his  anient  and  here- 
ditary love  of  lil>erty,  now  threatened  with  extinction  by  the  despotism  of  C«sar, 
that  gives  to  Brutus  that  grandeur  of  character  and  that  pnMlominanry  over  his 
associates  in  purity  of  intention,  which  s<Tured  to  him  the  admiration  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  to  which  posterity  has  done  ample  justice  thntu^h  the  medium 
of  Shakspeare,  who  has  placed  theVirtues  of  Brutus,  and  the  contest  in  his  bosom 
between  private  regard  and  patriotic  duty,  in  the  noblest  light;  wringing  even 
from  the  lips  of  his  bitterest  enemy,  the  fullest  eulogium  on  the  rectitude  of  his 
principles,  and  the  goodness  of  his  heart : — 

**  Ant.    This  was  the  noMc^t  Roman  of  them  all: 
All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he,"  &c.  Act  ▼.  sc.  5. 

In  the  conduct  and  action  of  this  drama,  though  closely  pursuing  the  occurrences 
and  characters  asdotaiM  by  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Brutus,  there  is  a  great  dis- 
play of  ins^tMHiity,  and  much  mechanism  in  the  concentration  of  the  events,  pro- 
ducing that  integrity  and  unity,  which,  without  any  modification  of  the  truth  of 
history,  moulds  a  small  |K»rtioii  of  an  immense  chain  of  incidents  into  a  perfect 
and  satisfactory  whole.    The  formation  of  the  conspiracy,  the  death  of  the  dicta- 
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tor,  the  harangue  of  Antony  and  its  edects,  the  flight  of  Brutus  aud  Cassius,  their 
quarrel  and  and  reconcilement,  and  finally  their  noble  stand  for  liberty  agaiiA 
the  sanguinary  and  atrocious  triumvirate^  are  concatenated  with  the  most  bipfij 
art;  and  though,  after  the  fall  of  CaBsar,  nothing  but  the  patriotic  heroism  of  En- 
tus  and  Cassius  is  left  to  occupy  the  stage,  the  apprehensions  and  the  iaieifil 
which  have  been  awakened  for  their  fate,  are  sustained,  and  eTeu  augmented  to 
the  last  scene  of  the  tragedy. 

30.  Antony  and  Cleopatra  :  1608.  Sliakspeare  has  here  spread  a  into 
canvas;  he  has  admitted  a  vast  variety  of  groups,  some  of  which  are  crouM, 
and  some  too  isolated,  whilst  in  the  back  ground  arc  dimly  seen  personages  Ml 
events  that,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  ought  to  have  been  brought  forward  vik 
some  share  of  boldness  and  relief.  The  subject,  in  fact,  is  too  complex  and  o^ 
tended,  to  admit  of  a  due  degree  of  simplicity  and  wholeness,  and  the  mind  is  cot- 
sequently  hurried  by  a  multiplicity  of  incidents,  for  whose  introductioD  mi 
succession  we  are  not  sufficiently  prepared. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  defects,  this  is  a  piece  which  gratifies  us  by  its  co- 
piousness and  animation ;  such,  indeed,  is  the  variety  of  its  transactions,  and  tbe 
rapidity  of  its  transitions,  that  the  attention  is  never  suffered,  even  for  a  moment, 
to  grow  languid ;  and,  though  occasionally  surprised  by  abruptness,  or  iraot  ol 
connection,  pursues  the  footsteps  of  the  poet  with  eager  and  unabated  delight 

Neither  is  the  merit  of  this  play  exclusively  founded  on  the  vivacity  and  enta*- 
tainment  of  its  fable ;  it  presents  us  with  three  characters  which  start  from  tkek 
respective  groups  with  a  prominency,  with  a  depth  of  light  and  shade,  tM 
gives  the  freshness  of  existing  energy  to  the  records  of  far  distant  ages. 

The  martial  but  voluptuous  Antony,  whose  bosom  is  the  seat  of  great  qoalibi 
and  great  vices ;  now  magnanimous,  enterprising,  and  heroic :  now  weak,  int- 
solute,  and  slothful :  alternately  the  slave  of  ambition  and  of  efleminacy,  frt 
generous,  open-hearted,  and  unsuspicious,  is  strikingly  opposed  to  the  cold-biom 
and  sel6sh  Octavius.  The  keeping  of  these  characters  is  sustained  to  the  hit 
whilst  Cleopatra,  the  mistress  of  every  seductive  and  meretricious  art,  a  em- 
pound  of  vanity,  sensuality,  and  pride,  adored  by  the  former,  and  despised  by  tte 
latter,  an  instrument  of  ruin  to  the  one,  and  of  greatness  to  the  other,  is  deco- 
rated, as  to  personal  charms  and  exterior  splendour,  with  all  that  the  most  IrnA 
imagination  can  IkjsIow. 

31.  GoRioLANis:  1609.  This  play,  which  refers  us  to  the  third  century  rf 
the  Republic,  is  of  a  very  peculiar  character,  involving  in  its  course  a  large  ib- 
termixture  of  humorous  and  political  matter.  It  affords  us  a  picture  of  what  nay 
be  termed  a  Roman  electioneering  mob;  and  the  insolence  of  ncwiy-arqiiini 
authority  on  the  part  of  the  tribunes,  and  the  ungovernable  license  and'malknuil 
ribaldry  of  the  plebeians,  are  forcibly,  but  naturally  expressed.  Thepopuhr 
anarchy,  indeed,  is  rendered  highly  diverting  through  the  intervention  of  Mew- 
nius  Agrippa,  whose  sarcastic  wit,  and  shrewd  good  sense,  have  lent  to  tbeiP 
turbulent  proceedings  a  very  extraordinary  degree  of  interest  and  effect.  Bi 
** pretty  tale,"  as  he  calls  it,  of  **the  belly  and  the  members,"  which  he  peril* 
to  the  people,  during  their  mutiny  occasioned  by  the  dearth  of  corn,  is  a  deligW- 
ful  and  improved  expansion  of  the  old  apologue,  originally  attributed  toMeneaiv 
by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  but  taken  immediately  by  Sliakspeare  from  Pli- 
tarch*s  Life  of  Coriolanus,  and  from  Camden's  Remains. 

The  serious  and  elevated  persons  of  the  drama  are  delineated  in  colours  rf 
equal,  if  not  superior  strength.  The  unrivalled  military  prowess  of  Coriolanus. 
in  whose  nervous  arm,  "Death,  that  dark  spirit,"  dwelt;  the  severe  sublimity  of 
his  character,  his  stern  and  unbending  hauteur,  and  his  undisguised  conteopl 
of  all  that  is  vulgar,  pusillanimous,  and  base,  are  brought  before  us  with  a  raring 
and  power  of  impression,  and,  notwithstanding  a  very  liberal  use  both  of  tbf 
sentiments  and  language  of  his  Plutarch,  with  a  freedom  of  outline  whicli,  nf« 
in  Shakspearo,  may  bo  allowed  to  excite  our  astonishment. 
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■  Among  the  female  characters,  a  very  important  part  is  necessarily  attached  to 
■>  Ihe  person  of  Volumnia;  the  fate  of  Rome  itself  depending  upon  her  parental  in- 
^  1  uence  and  authority.  The  poet  has  accordingly  done  full  justice  to  the  great 
■>  fualities  which  the  Cheroncan  sage  has  ascrib^  to  this  energetic  woman ;  the 
'K  daring  loftiness  of  her  spirit,  her  hold  and  masculine  eloquence,  and,  above  all, 

V  ker  patriotic  devotion,  being  marked  by  the  most  spirited  and  vigorous  touches  of 
hia  pencil. 

■I      The  numerous  vicissitudes  in  the  story;  its  rapidity  of  action;  its  contrast  of 

V  duiracter;  the  splendid  vigour  of  its  serious,  and  the  satirical  sharpness  and  re- 

V  Ksh  of  its  more  familiar  scenes,  together  with  the  animation  which  prevails 
9  throughout  all  its  parts,  have  conferred  on  this  play,  both  in  the  closet  and  on 
r  4iie  atage,  a  remarkable  degree  of  attraction. 

82.    The  Winter's  Tale  :    1610.     That  this  play  was  written  after  the  ac- 
cesaion  of  King  James,  appears  probable  from  the  following  lines : 


'*  If  1  coul«l  find  example 


Of  thousands,  that  had  struck  anointed  kings 

knA  flourished  after  J  Td  notdo*t;  but  since 

Nor  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  parchment,  bears  not  one. 

Let  villany  itself  forswear  it.**  Act  i.  sc.  %. 

**  Ir,  If  Mr.  Bltckitone  lupposes,"  observes  Mr.  Douce,  "  this  bo  an  allusion  to  the  death  of 
Queen  of  Scots,  it  eihibits  Shakspeare  in  the  character  of  a  gringing  flatterer,  accoromodating 
If  to  eiisUng  circumstances,  and  is  moreover  an  eitremcly  severe  one.  But  the  perpetrator 
af  tbat  atrocious  murder  did  flourish  many  years  afterwards.  May  it  not  ralher  be  designed  as  t 
aoopliment  to  King  James,  on  his  escape  from  the  Gowric  conspiracy,  an  event  often  brought  to 
the  people's  recollection  during  his  reign,  from  Ihe  day  on  which  it  happened  being  made  a  day  of 
Ihaaksglving  ?*'* 

Thus  Osborne  tells  us,  that  '^amongst  a  number  of  other  Novelties,  he  (King 
James)  brought  a  new  llolyday  into  the  Church  of  England,  wherein  God  had 

Eblic  thanks  given  him  for  his  Majesties  deliverance  out  of  the  hands  of 
Goury.  And  this  fell  out  upon  Aug.  5;"f  and  from  Wilson  we  learn,  the 
title  which  this  day  bore  in  the  almanacks  of  the  time  : — **  The  fifth  of  August 
thia  year  (1603)  had  a  new  title  given  to  it.  'The  Kings  Deliveries  in  the 
North  must  resound  here.**  :|: 

•  From  an  allusion  to  this  play  and  to  The  Tempest,  in  Ben  Jonson*s  **  Induction 
to  Bartholomew  Fair,**  1014,  there  is  some  reason  to  conclude,  that  these  dramas 
were  written  within  a  short  period  of  each  other,  and  that  The  Winters  Tale  was 
the  elder  of  the  two.  ^*  lie  is  loth,**  he  says,  ''to  make  natun^  afraid  in  his 
pkys,  like  those  that  beget  Tales,  Tempi^sts,  and  such  like  drolleries.**  |^  Now, 
it  will  be  found  in  the  next  article,  that  we  have  no  trifling  data  for  attributing 
the  com|)osition  of  The  Tempest  to  the  year  1611;  and,  could  it  be  rendered 
highly  probable,  that  the  production  of  The  Winter*s  Tale  did  not  occur  tx^fore 
1610,  an  almost  incontrovertible  sup|)ort  would  be  given  to  our  chronology  of 
both  plays.  Ithap|)ens,  then'fore,  very  fortunately,  that  in  a  note  by  Mr.  Malone, 
annexed  to  his  chronological  notice  of  The  Winter's  Tale,  in  the  edition  of  our 
author  s  plays  of  1803,  a  piece  of  information  occurs,  that  seiMns  absolutely  to 
prove  the  very  fact  of  which  we  are  in  search.  It  ap|>ears,  says  this  critic,  from 
the  entry  which  has  lHM3n  quoted  in  a  preceding  page,  that  The  Winter's  Tale 
**  had  l)een  originally  licensed  by  Sir  George  Buck;**  and  he  concludes  by  remark- 
ing, that  *'  though  Sir  George  Buck  obtained  a  reversionary  grant  of  the  office  of 
Master  of  the  Revds,  in  1603,  which  title  Camden  has  given  him  in  the  edition  of 
his  Britania  printe<l  in  1607,  it  ap|>ears  from  various  documents  in  the  Pells-office, 
that  he  did  not  get  complete  possession  of  his  place  till  August,  1610.*'     In  fact, 

*  niufttrationn  toI  i.  p  347.  t  Odtwnio**  Worlif,  8vo,  16(9.  p.  477. 

T  llwtnrf  of  Great  Britain,  folio,  16S3.  n.  13. 

$  ^^  I  am  inclined  to  think,**  Raya  Mr.  Mulone,  **  tliat  he  (Jonnon)  jninetl  thene  plnyM  in  the  urn*  CMuuire, 
ill  ftifiHrqiienrc  of  th.  ir  linvinfC  been  produced  at  ni>  icreat  dintaiicc  of  time  from  luch  olhiT.**— Thai  thin 
|i:is«>i8:t'  MBH  iiitcudid,  however.  n<i  a  fonK-iri*  (»n  Shak«pearc  remains  doubtful. 
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Edmond  Tilney,  the  predecessor  of  Sir  George  Buck,  died  at  the  Tery 
ment  of  October,  1610,  and  was  buried  at  Leatherhead,  in  Surrey,'  ob  Uk 
of  the  same  month  ;  and  it  is  very  liieely  that,  during  his  illness,  probably  i 
mencing  in  August,  Sir  George,  as  his  destined  successor,  might  officiate  far 

We  learn  from  Mr.  Vertue*s  manuscripts,  that  The  Winter's  Tale  vat  acM 
at  court  in  1613,  a  circumstance  which,  though  it  nuy  lead  us  to  inter  tbil  ii 
popularity  on  the  public  stage  had  been  considerable,  by  no  means  tuttmmtki 
warrants  the  supposition  which  Mr.  Malone  is  inclined  to  make,  that  it  bi  h 
passed  through  all  its  stages  of  composition,  public  performance,  and  coort  a-  n 
hibition,  during  the  same  year. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  conjecturing  with  Mr.  Malone  that  this  play  was  whttra 
in  1594,  or  160*2,  or  1604,  or  1613,  for  such  has  been  the  vacillatioD  of  Ik 
gentleman  in  his  chronology  of  the  piece,  or  with  Mr.  Chalmers*  in  l6iU. « 
believe  it  to  have  been  written,  for  the  reasons  which  we  have  already  assimi 
and  which  will  receive  additional  corroboration  from  the  arguments  to'bi*addun^ 
under  the  next  head,  towards  the  close  of  1610,  and  to  have  bc^n  licenjed  in: 
performed  during  the  succeeding  year.* 

**  The  observation  by  Dr.  Warburton,"  remarks  Mr.  I>oiice«  **  thai  TV 
Winter's  Tale,  with  all  its  absurdities,  is  very  entertaining,  though  slalfd  h 
Dr.  Johnson  to  be  just,  must  be  allowed  at  the  same  time  to  be  eitremelj  frioi."  I' 
Certainly  had  Warburton  said  this,  or  nothing  but  this,  he  had  mcrilrdlhr  '' 
epithet;  but  Mr.  Douce  has  been  misled  by  Dr.  Johnson,  for  most  assnvi; 
Warburton  has  not  said  this,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  spoken  of  the  plaj  wk 
only  with  taste  and  feeling,  but  in  a  tone  of  enthusiasm.  ^*  This  play,  thr^MijH- 
out,'*  says  he,  '^  is  written  in  the  very  spirit  of  its  author.  And  in  tellio;:  th* 
homely  and  simple,  though  agreeable  country-tale, 

**  Our  sweetest  Shakspeare,  fancy's  child. 
Warbles  his  naUve  wood-notes  wild.** 

''  This  was  necessary  to  observe  in  mere  justice  to  the  play  :  as  tho  mri 
of  the  fable,  and  the  extravagant  conduct  of  it,  had  misled  some  of  grral  -^ 
into  a  wrong  jiidgnh>nt  of  its  merit;  which,  as  far  as  it  regards  sentiment  nk 
character,  is  scarce  inferior  to  any  in  the  ^hole  collection."  This,  indtvd.  i* 
all  that  Warburton  has  said  on  the  general  character  of  The  Winter's  TaW,  bit 
it  is  high  praise,  and  coincides  in  almost  every  respi^ct  with  what  Mr.  Dourf  hi«  \ 
himsi'lf  very  justly  declared  on  the  same  subject,  when,  in  the  passage  ioiB^- 
diately  following  that  which  we  have  already  quoted  from  his  lllustration«,  W 
adds, — *Mn  point  of  fine  writing  it  may  lie  ranked  among  Sliakspearr'^  M 
etforts.  The  absurdities  pointed  at  by  Warburton,  together  with  the  whinuiral 
anachronisms  of  Whitson  pastorals.  Christian  burial,  an  emperor  of  Rus^a.  »< 
an  Italian  |>ainter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  an>  no  real  drawluicks  on  the  suprr- 
lati\e  merits  of  this  charming  drama.  The  character  of  Perdita  will  reouin  i^* 
ages  unrivalled:  for  where  shall  such  language  be  found  as  she  is  niaJr  ^ 
utter  rf 

As  Shaks|M\ire  \\as  indebtetl  for  the  stt»ryofThe  Winter's  Tale  to  the  "ft«v 
rastus  and  Fa>\nia"  of  RobtTt  Cn^ene,  which  was  pubHshed  in  16K^,  .<o  it  i* 
pn>bable  that  he  \^as  under  a  similar  oblii:ation  for  its  name  to  **  A  hot>ke  •*»- 
titUnl  A  Wynter  Nyght's  Pastime,"  which  was  entenNl  at  Stationers*  Hall  •< 
May  the  *2*id,  169 1.  It  is,  alsi\  not  unlikely  that  the  adoption  of  the  title  mubl 
inpuenct^  the  nalun*  of  the  com|>osition :  for,  m»  Schleircl  has  rt>niarked,  "  TV 
Winter's  Tale  is  as  appn^priately  namtnl  as  The  Midsummer-Niirht's  Dn^am.  !■ 
is  one  of  those  tales  which  an»  |HHMiliarly  calculated  to  U'giiile  Ihr  dn*ar^  lei»un 
of  a  loni:  winter  e\enins;,  which  are  even  attractive  and  intelligible  to  childln-^i. 

•  ltAi«j*^ar»,  l"r%»m  Mr   Mj)«iuo,  ihAt  I>u- c\>p«  of  Tb«  Winter''.  Ta^e   lirenvd  h*  <it  Ci-r.-    Ixri   ^^' 
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tad  which,  animated  by  fervent  truth  in  the  delineation  of  character  and  passion, 
iiTested  with  the  decoration  of  a  poetry  lowering  itself,  as  it  were,  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  subject,  transport  even  manhood  back  to  the  golden  age  of  imagi- 
Mrtion.*' " 

Such  indeed  is  the  character  of  the  latter  and  more  interesting^ part  of  this 
Iniaui,  which,  separated  by  a  chasm  of  sixteen  years  from  the  business  of  the 
Ikne  preceding  acts,  may  be  said,  in  some  measure,  to  constitute  a  distinct  play. 
Hie  fourth  act,  especially,  is  a  pastoral  of  the  most  fascinating  description,  in  which 
Pntiita,  pure  as 

*'  the  fannM  snow 
That's  bolted  by  the  northern  blasts  twice  o^er,"  Act  It.  sc.  S. 

jpiorant  of  her  splendid  origin,  yet,  under  the  appearance  of  a  shepherd's  daughter, 
letiug  with  such  an  intuitive  nobleness  of  mind,  that — 

*'  nothing  she  does,  or  seems. 
But  smaclcs  of  something  greater  than  herself,"  Act  iT.  sc.  3.  ' 

B&hibits  a  portrait  fresh  from  nature's  loveliest  pencil,  where  simplicity,  artless 
iBbction,  and  the  most  generous  resignation  are  sweetly  blended  with  a  fortitude  at 
Mce  spirited  and  tender.  Thus,  when  Polixenes,  discovering  himself  at  the  sheep- 
iring,  interdicts  the  contract  between  Perdita  and  his  son,  and  threatens  the 
ler  with  a  cruel  death,  if  she  persist  in  encouraging  the  attachment,  the  reply 
which  she  gives  is  a  most  beautiful  development  of  the  qualities  of  mind  and 
keart  which  we  have  just  enumerated :  — 

*'  Per,  Etcu  here  undone  ? 

1  was  not  much  afeard :  for  once,  or  twice,"  &c.  Act  it.  sc.  t. 

The  comic  characters  of  this  play,  which  are  nearly  confined  to  the  last  two 
acts,  form  a  striking  contrast  and  relief  to  the  native  delicacy  and  elegance  of 
■uinners  which  distinguish  every  sentiment  and  action  of  the  modest  and  unaf-* 
fKtod  Perdita ;  her  reputed  father  and  brother  and  the  witty  rogue  Autolycus  being 
dnwD  with  those  strong  but  natural  strokes  of  broad  humour  which  Shakspeare 
ielighted  to  display  in  his  characterisation  of  the  lower  orders  of  society.  That 
**  mapper  up  of  unconsidered  trifles,**  his  frolic  pedlar,  is  one  of  the  most  enter- 
liftiDg  specimens  of  wicked  ingenuity  that  want  and  opportunity  ever  generated. 

S8.  The  Tempest  :  1611.  The  dates  assigned  by  the  two  chronolot^ers,  for  the 
aOBiposition  of  this  drama,  seem  to  be  inferreid  from  premises  highly  inclusive  and 

arobable.  Mr.  Malone  conceives  it  to  have  been  written  in  1612,  because  its 
I  appears  to  film  to  have  been  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  a  dreadful 
Impest  occurring  in  the  October,  November,  and  December  of  the  year  1612 ; 
aad  Mr.  Chalmers  has  exchanged  this  epoch  for  1613,  because  there  happened 
**  a  great  tempest  of  thunder  and  lightning,  on  Christmas  day,  1612."  **  This 
Miniation,**  he  subjoins,  ^*  necessarily  carries  the  writing  of  The  Tempest  into 
Hie  subsequent  year,  since  there  is  little  probability,  that  our  poet  would  write 
ttda  enchanting  drama,  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest,  which  overthrew  so  many 
■anaions,  and  wrecked  so  many  ships.** 

It  is  very  extraordinary  that,  when  all  the  circumstances  which  could  lead  to 

*  Ueeturesoo  Dramatic  Literature,  \ol.  ii.  p.  181. — ^That  Shal(«peare  cousideretl  the  romantic  incidenU 
«( ikia  plaj  as  properly  de<tif(nated  by  the  anpetlatioo  of  an  old  ialet  w  evident  fr(»m  bin  own  a|>|dirataon 
«(tli»  phfaaa  to  teveral  parta  of  the  plot  Thua,  b  the  •ccoiid  scene  of  the  fifUi  act,  we  And  it  uaed  in 
te  fBUOwiag  panagev :~ 

**  How  goes  it  DOW,  sir  ?  this  news,  which  is  caHed  true,  is  so  like  an  old  iaU.^ 

**fdGtni.     What,  pray  you,  became  of  Antigoous,  that  carrietl  heoce  the  child? 
ZdOtni.    Like  <mo/<//a/«  still.** 

Aad  again,  in  the  next  scene : — 

**  Pami,  That  she  is  living, 

Were  it  but  told,  you  should  be  hooted  at, 
Like  am  M  iait.^ 
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the  suggestion  of  the  title  of  The  Tempest,  are  to  be  found  in  books,  to  whick, 
from  his  allusions,  we  know  our  author  must  have  had  recourse,  and  in  evoli 
which  took  place,  during  the  two  years  immediately  preceding  the  period  that  vc 
have  fixed  upon,  and  at  the  very  spot  referred  to  in  the  play,  these  critics  shooU 
have  imagined  that  a  series  of  stormy  weather  occurring  at  home,  or  a  single  stom 
on  Christmas  day,  could  have  operated  with  the  poet  in  his  choice  of  a  name. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  smiling  at  the  objection  which  Mr.  ChahMnso 
seriously  brings  forward  against  the  conjecture  of  his  predecessor,  founded  od  the 
improbability  of  the  poefs  writing  his  Tempest  in  the  midst  of  a  tempest;  a  mok 
of  reputation  which  could  only  have  been  adopted  one  would  think  under  the  8^p■ 
position,  that  Shakspeare,  during  these  three  stormy  months,  had  wanted  tk 
protection  of  a  roof.  The  inference,  however,  which  he  draws  from  his  om 
storm,  on  Christmas  day,  namely,  that  The  Tempest  must  necessarily  havebeei 
written  in  1613,  is  still  less  tenable  than  the  position  of  Mr.  Malone;  for  we  at 
told,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Vertue's  Manuscripts,  '^  that  the  Tempest  wasacU 
by  John  llemingc  and  the  rest  of  the  King's  company,  before  Prince  Chuki, 
the  Lady  Elizabeth,  and  the  Prince  Palatine  elector,  in  the  beginning  of  theyoi 
1613."  Now  we  learn  from  Wilson  the  historian,  that  the  Prince  Palatine  «» 
married  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth  in  February,  1613,  her  brother  Prince  Chaila 
leading  her  to  church;  and  on  this  occasion,  no  doubt,  it  was,  that  The  Temped 
having  been  received  the  preceding  season  with  great  favour  and  popularity,  vH 
re-performed ;  for  Wilson  tells  us,  that  in  consequence  of  these  nuptials,  *Hhe  badk- 
ings,  maskings,  and  other  Royall  formalities,  were  as  troublesome  ('tis  presiiiii'4 
to  the  Lovers,  as  the  relation  of  them  here  may  be  to  the  reader;**  and  headdi, 
in  the  next  page,  that  they  were  **  tired  with  feasting  and  jollity.*'  * 

But  how  can  this  relation  be  reconciled  with  the  chronology  of  Mr.  Chalmen! 
for,  if  The  Tempest,  as  he  supposes,  was  written  in  1613,  it  must  have  been  oob- 
menced  and  finished  in  the  course  of  one  month  1  a  rapidity  of  compositioD  whick 
considering  the  unrivalled  excellence  of  this  drama,  is  scarcely  within  the  bomk 
of  probability.  Beside,  were  The  Tempest  the  production  of  January,  1613,  it 
must  have  been  written  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  and  for  the  nuptials  in 
question  ;  and  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  no  reference  to  such  an  event  wooklbf 
found  throughout  a  play  composed  expressly  to  adorn,  if  not  to  complimeot,  tte 
ceremony? 

If  we  can,  therefore,  ascertain,  that  all  the  circumstances  necessary  fortlie 
suggestion,  not  only  of  the  title  of  The  Tempest,  but  of  a  considerable  part  of  id 
fable,  may  have  occurred  to  Shakspeare*s  mind  anterior  to  the  close  of  1611,  ad 
would  particularly  press  upon  it,  during  the  two  years  preceding  this  date,  it  nij. 
without  vanity  be  expected,  that  the  epoch  which  we  have  chosen,  will  be  pit- 
ferred  to  those  which  we  have  just  had  reason  to  pronounce  either  trivial  or  iiK 
probable. 

So  far  back  as  to  1577,  have  Mr.  Steevens  and  Dr.  Farmer  referred  for  soar 
particulars  to  which  Shakspeare  was  indebted  for  his  conception  of  the  **  W 
witch  Sycorax,*'  and  her  god  Setebos  ;  •}•  but  the  circumstances  which  led  to  Ik 
name  of  the  play,  to  the  storm  with  which  it  opens,  and  to  some  of  tk 
wondrous  incidents  on  the  enchanted  island,  commence  with  the  publicatioiof 

*  Wilson*!  Historic  of  Great  Britain,  p.  64, 65. 

f  The  idea  of  the  witch,  says  Mr.  Steevens,  might  have  been  caught  from  Dionyse  Settle't  Hm*  4 
the  Last  Fovage  of  Captaine  Frobisher,  12mo.  bl.  I.  1577.  He  is  speaking  of  a  woman  foauAtmrni^ 
the  ihlands  described :—" The  old  wretch,  whome  divers  of  our  Savkru  stippo&ed  to  be  a  Divefl,** 
fFitche,  plucked  off  her  buskins,  to  see  if  she  were  clouen  footed,  and  for  her  ougly  hewe  and  de&xfli*^ 
we  let  her  goe.** 

Eden  tells  us  in  his  History  of  Travaylc,  1577,  that  "the  giantes,  when  they  foiUHl  themsdf es (rikfti 
roared  like  bulls,  and  cried  upon  Setebos  to  help  theni.*^ 

Mr   Douce  thinks  that  the  name  of  Caliban's  mother,  Svcorax,  was  probably  taken  by  Shak«pctfe<«* 
the  following  passage  in  "  Batman  ufmon  Bartholome.'^  1582:—'*  The  raven  is  called  corrms  of  C»>ras 
...  it  IS  said  that  ravens  birdes  be  fed  with  dews  of  heaven  all  tlie  time  that  they  ha\c  no  black  'm/Ai*'. 
by  beuefite  of  age.*'     Lib.  xii.  c.  10  — Illustnilicms,  vol.  i.  p.  8. 
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lalcigirs  '*  Discovcrio  of  the  I^rge,  Rich,  and  Beautiful  Empire  of  Guiana,*'  a 
ook  that  was  printed  at  London  in  1506,  and  in  which  this  great  man,  after 
■eDtioning  the  Channel  of  Bahama,  adds,  —  "  The  rest  of  the  Indies  for  calms, 
nd  diseases,  are  very  troublesome ;  and  the  Bermudas,  a  hellish  sea,  for  thunder 
ightning,  and  storms.** 

From  this  publication,  therefore,  our  author  acquired  his  first  intimation  of  the 
^•till  vexed  Bermoothes,**  which  was  rcfieated  by  the  appearance  of  Hackluyt*s 
^oyagcs,  in  1000,  in  which,  as  Dr.  Farmer  observes,  he  might  have  s<*en  a 
escription  of  Bermuda,  by  Henry  May,  who  was  shipwrecked  there  in  1593.** 
Ot  the  event  which  immediately  gave  rise  to  the  composition  of  The  Tempest, 
IS  the  "Voyage  of  Sir  George  Sommers,"  who  was  shipwrecked  on  Bermudas 
I  1609,  and  whose  adventures  were  given  to  the  public  by  Silvester  Jourdan,  one 
r  his  crew,  with  the  following  title: — "A  Discovery  of  the  Bermudas,  otherwise 
illed  the  Isle  of  Divels :  By  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir  Geo.  Sommers,  and  Captayne 
iewport,  and  di\ers  others'.**  In  this  publication,  Jourdan  informs  us,  that  "the 
riands  of  the  Bermudas,  as  every  man  knoweth,  that  hath  heard,  or  read  of 
neni,  were  never  inhabited  by  any  Christian,  or  heathen,  iK'ople,  but  ever 
iteemed,  and  reputed,  a  most  prodigious,  and  inchanted  place,  atTording  nothing 
ut  gusts,  stormesand  foul  weather;  which  made  every  navigator  and  mariner  to 
roid  them  as  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  or  as  they  would  shun  the  Devil  himselfe.** 

Now  these  particulars  in  Jourdan*s  book,  taken  in  conjunction  with  preceding 
ilimations,  appear  to  us  to  have  tNH;n  fully  adequate  to  the  purpose  of  suggesting 
»  tho  cn»ative  mind  of  Sliakspeare,  without  any  reference  to  succeeding  pam- 
hlets  on  the  subject,  or  to  storms  at  home,  the  name,  the  opening  incidents,  and 
he  niagical  portion  of  his  drama ;  for,  when  Mr.  Chalmers  refers  us  to  "  A  Plaine 
lescription  of  the  Bermudas  now  called  Sommer  islands,**  it  should  be  recollected, 
kat,  even  on  his  own  chronology,  this  work,  which  was  printed  in  1613,  must, 
nless  it  had  appean^d  on  the  first  days  of  the  new  year,  have  come  too  late  to 
laire  furnished  the  po<'t  with  any  additional  information. 

That  The  Tempc*st  had  b<'en  produced  anterior  to  the  stormy  autumn  of  161*2 
eems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Douce;  for,  alluding  to  the  us4>  which  the 
<»mnientators  have  made  of  the  mere  date  of  Sommers's  voyage,  he  adds, — *^  but 
he  important  |Mirticulars  of  his  shipwreck,  from  which  it  is  exccHMlingly  probahle 
hat  the  outline  of  a  considerable  part  of  this  play  was  borrowed,  has  been  unac- 
ountably  overlooked;**  and  then,  after  quoting  the  title,  and  noticing  some  of  the 
artieulars  of  Jourdan*s  book,  and  intro<lucing  a  passage  from  Stowe*s  Annals 
lescriptive  of  Somniers^s  shipwreck  on  the  ''dreadful  coast  of  the  Bermodes, 
rhich  island  were  of  all  nations  said  and  supposcMl  to  bee  inchanted  and  inhabited 
lilh  witches  and  devills,**  he  proceeds  thus: — "Now  if  some  of  these  circum- 
lances  in  the  shipwnvk  of  Sir  George  Sommers  he  considered,  it  may  |)ossit»ly 
urn  out  that  they  are  Mlie  particular  and  n^ront  event  which  determined  Sliak- 
pere  to  call  his  play  The  Tem|>est,*  instead  of  *  the  great  tem|x\stof  161'2,'  which 
las  already  been  supfiosed  to  have  suggestini  its  name,  and  which  might  have 
lappencd  after  its  com|K)sition.**  * 

From  these  circumstances,  and  this  ct;ain  of  reasoning,  we  are  induced  to 
XMiclude,  that  The  Tempest  was  written  towards  the  close  of  1611,  and  that  it 
vas  brought  on  the  stage  early  in  the  succeeding  year. 

The  Tempest  is,  next  to  Macl^eth,  tho  noblest  product  of  our  author's  genius. 
leter  were  tlio  wild  and  the  wonderful,  the  pathetic  and  sublime,  more  artfully 
Md  gracefully  combined  with  the  sportive  sallies  of  a  playful  imagination,  than  in 
hia  enchantingly  attractive  drama.  Nor  is  it  less  remarkable,  that  all  thesi* 
ncellencies  of  the  highest  order  are  connecte<l  with  a  plot  which,  in  its  iiie- 
*haDism,  and  in  the  preservation  of  the  unities,  is  |H'rfectly  classical  and  correct. 

The  action,  which  turns  upon  the  n^storation  of  Prospero  to  his  former  dignities, 

*  lUu^traUoos  of  ShakKpcare,  ^ol.  i.  p.  5—7. 
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involving  in  its  successful  issue,  the  union  of  Ferdinand  and  Miranda,  tbe 
porary  punishment  of  the  guilty,  and  the  reconciliation  of  all  parties,  ii 
integral,  and  complete.     The  place  is  confined  to  a  snftill  laiaDd,  and,  for  the 
part,  to  the  cave  of  Prospero,  or  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  the  poet  hat  Un 
care  to  inform  us  twice  in  the  last  act,  that  the  time  occupied  in  the  maiKBh 
tion,  has  not  exceeded  three  hours.* 

Yet  within  this  sport  space  are  brought  together,  and  without  any  viohliMif 
dramatic  probability  or  consistency,  the  most  extraordinary  incident  and  IheMil 
singular  assemblage  of  characters,  that  fancy,  in  her  wildest  mood,  hai  em 
generated.  A  magician  possessed  of  the  most  awful  and  stupendous  povcn:  i 
spirit  of  the  air  beautiful  and  benign ;  a  goblin  hideous  and  malignant,  a  coapaii 
of  the  savage,  the  demon,  and  the  brute;  and  a  young  and  lovely  female  wkta 
never  seen  a  human  i)eing,  save  her  father,  are  the  inhabitants  of  an  isbii  » 
otherwise  frequented  than  by  the  fantastic  creations  of  Prospero*s  nerromaatiral 

A  solemn  and  mysterious  grandeur  envelops  the  character  of  Pro»pem,  ta 
his  first  entrance  to  his  final  exit,  the  vulgar  magic  of  the  day  beins  ia  lii 
blended  with  such  a  portion  of  moral  dignity  and  philosophic  wisdom,  as  lo  mdw 
thence  an  elevation,  and  an  impression  of  sublimity,  of  which  it  could  Bolp> 
viously  have  been  thought  susceptible. 

The  exquisite  simplicity,  ingenuous  affection,  and  unsuspicious  confideact  4 
Miranda,  united  as  they  are  with  the  utmost  sweetness  and  tenderness  of  diipan- 
tion,  render  the  scenes  which  pass  between  her  and  Ferdinand  beyond  mnfm 
delightful  and  refreshing;  they  are,  indeed,  as  far  as  relates  to  ther  share  of  thr 
dialogue,  perfectly  paradisaical.  Nor  is  the  conception  of  this  singularly  AtaiM 
character  less  striking,  than  the  consistency  with  which,  to  the  very' last,  it » 
supported,  throughout  all  its  parts. 

On  the  wildly-graceful  picture  of  Ariel,  that  ^'delicate  spirit,*'  whose  ocnpt- 
tion  it  was, 

"  To  tread  Uie  ooie 

or  the  salt  deep; 

To  run  npon  the  sharp  wind  of  the  north : 
To  do  business  in  the  veins  o'  the  earth, 
W  hen  it  is  bak*d  with  frost ; 

to  dire  into  the  fire ;  to  ride 

On  the  curVd  doads ; 

to  fetch  dew 

From  the  still  vex*d  Bermoothes  ;'* 

what  language  can  express  an  adequate  encomium !    All  his  thoughts  and  adins. 
his  pastimes  and  employments,  are  such  as  could  only  belong  to  a  beiacof  i 
higher  sphere,  of  a  more  sublimated  and  aethereal  existence  than  the  race  of  bh. 
Even  the  very  words  which  he  chants,  seem  to  refer  lo  **no  mortal  buflae«s 
and  to  form  **no  sound  that  the  earth  owes." 

Of  a  nature  directly  op|)osed  to  this  elegant  and  sylph-like  essence,  is  thf  hi> 
born  monster  Caliban,  one  of  the  most  astonishing  pro<luctions  of  a  mind  eiKau^- 
less  in  the  creation  of  all  that  is  novel,  orii^inal,  and  great.  Generated  b}  a*"*" 
and  a  witch,  deformed,  prodigious,  and  obscene,  and  breathinc  nothioc  S« 
malice,  sensuality,  and  revenge,  this  fearful  compound  is  yet,  from  the  pnrtjri. 
vigour  of  his  language  and  ideas,  highly  interesting  to  the  imatrination.  Inw.-T. 
derived  from  whatever  is  darkly  horrible  and  mysteriously  repulsive.  rWv 
the  expression  of  his  passions  or  the  denunciation  of  his  curses ;  whil»t,  nrt  u 
his  moments  of  hilarity,  the  barbarous,  the  grotesciue,  and  the  romantic,  iltr?- 

"  Aion.  If  thoti  hetnt  Protpero, 

Give  UM  particulars  of  thy  preservation  : 

How  thou  hast  met  un  here,  who /ArM  AoMTt  auirr  AGlf.ar  I- 

/fVrt  wreck' dupim  thU  skor§.^ 

**  A/on.     What  i<  this  mnicl.  with  whom  thou  wast  at  play  ? 
1  iMir  ild'nt  acquaintance  rniiuat  he  tkntkowM.^  Act.  ▼.  ic.  3 
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ately,  or  conjointly,  sustain,   with  admirable  harmony,    Iho  keeping  of  his 
;harac(er. 

That  the  system  of  Magio  or  Enchantment,  which  has  given  so  much  attraction 
i>  this  play,  was  at  the  period  of  its  production  an  article  in  the  |)opular  creed  of 
leoeral  estimation,  and,  even  among  the  learned,  received  with  luit  little  hesita- 
ion,  may  be  clearly  ascertained  from  the  writers  of  Shakspearo's  times.  Thus, 
loward.  Earl  of  Northampton,  in  his  '*  Defensative  against  the  poyson  of  supposed 
Prophecies,**  1583 ;  Scot,  in  his  "  Discoverit^  of  Witchcraft*'  and  '*  Discours  of 
Mvela  and  Spirits,**  1584  ;  James,  in  his  '*  Dc-cmonologie,'*  1603  ;  Mason,  in  his 
*  Anatomie  of  Sorcerie,**  1612  ;  and  finally.  Burton,  in  his  *'  Anatomic  of  Me- 
lancholy," 1617,  all  bear  witness,  in  such  a  manner  to  the  fact,  as  proves,  that, 
nf  the  existence  of  '*  The  Art  of  Sorcery,*'  however  unlawful  it  might  be  deemed 
by  many,  few  presumed  to  doubt.  The  very  title  of  Howard's  book  informs  us, 
that  **  invocations  of  damned  spirits**  and  *'  judicials  of  astrology**  were  **  causes 
of  great  disorder  in  the  commonwealth  ;*'  and  in  the  work,  s|)eaking  of  the  same 
■ii«  he  adds, — *'  We  need  not  rifle  in  the  monuments  of  former  times,  so  long 
M  the  present  age  wherein  we  live  may  furnish  us  with  store  of  most  strange 
asamples."  Scot  declares,  in  his  **  Epistle  to  the  Reader,"  that  **  conjurors  and 
enchanters  make  us  fooles  still,  to  the  shame  of  us  all  ;*'  and  in  the  42d  chapter 
af  his  15th  book,  he  has  inserted  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  to  him  by  a  professor 
af  the  necromantic  art,  who  had  been  condemned  to  die  for  his  supposed  diaboli- 
6sl  practices,  but  who,  through  his  own  repentance,  and  the  mediation  of  Lord 
Leicester  with  the  Queen,  had  been  reprieved.  An  extract  or  two  from  this 
curious  epistle,  will  place  in  a  striking  light  the  great  prevalence  of  the  credulity 
on  which  we  are  commenting. 

"  Mtltler  R.  Scot,  according  to  yonr  request,  1  have  drawne  out  certtioc  abusei  irorlh  tbc 
BOUng,  touching  the  worke  you  have  in  hand ;  things  which  1  my  setfe  have  leene  wilhin  the«e  iivi 
yaarra,  among  those  which  were  counted  famous  and  slLillfull  in  those  sciences.  And  bicau»e 
tbe  whole  discourse  cannot  be  set  downe,  without  nominating  crrtaine  persons,  ofttkcm  $mnr 
are  dead,  and  Mome  living j  whoMtfreendM  rtmaineyel  qf  great  eredit :  in  respect  thereof,  I  know- 
ing that  mine  enimies  doo  alreadie  in  number  eiceed  my  freends ;  1  have  considered  with  my 
•eliey  that  it  is  beiier  for  me  to  stale  my  hand,  than  to  commit  that  to  the  world,  uhich  may 
iDCff ase  my  miseric  more  than  rcleeve  the  same.  Nolwiihstanding,  bicause  1  am  noted  above  a 
great  many  others  to  have  had  some  dealings  in  those  vaine  arts  and  wicked  prartises;  1  am 
Ikcrefore  to  signifie  unto  you,  and  1  speake  it  in  the  presence  of  Ood,  that  among  all  ihosc  famor.t 
aed  noted  practisers,  that  I  have  l>een  conversant  with  all  these  iivi  years,  1  could  never  see  anie 
Matter  of  truth,  etc."  He  then,  after  eiposing  the  hitility  of  those  studies,  and  lamenting  hi« 
aMiction  to  them,  adds, — "  For  mine  owne  part,  1  liave  repented  me  five  yeares  past :  at  which 
llnw  I  sawe  a  liooke,  written  in  the  old  Saion  toong,  by  one  Sir  John  MallK>rne,  a  divine  of 
Oieaford,  three  hundred  yeares  past ;  wherein  he  openeth  all  the  illusions  and  inventions  of 
those  arts  and  sciences :  a  thing  most  worlhic  the  noting.  1  left  the  tKM)ke  with  the  parson  of 
Stongliam,  iu  Sussei,  where  if  you  send  for  it  in  my  name,  you  may  have  it.*' 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  letter,  which  is  dated  the  8th  of  March,  1582,  Scot 
aays,  as  a  further  proof  of  the  folly  of  the  times, — 

**  1  tent  for  this  Inmke  of  purpose,  to  the  parson  of  Slangham,  and  procured  his  best  friends, 
men  of  great  worship  and  credit,  to  doale  with  him,  that  I  might  l>orrowe  it  for  a  time.  Kut 
•ncfa  Is  his  follie  and  superstition,  that  although  he  confessed  he  had  it ;  yet  he  would  not  lend  it; 
albeit  a  friend  of  mine,  being  knight  of  the  shire,  would  have  given  his  word  for  the  reslitutiuu 
off  the  same  safe  and  sound.'*  * 

The  reception  of  James's  work  on  Demonology,  which  is  as  copious  on  tlu* 
arts  of  enchantment  as  on  thos4)  of  witchcraft,  is  itself  a  most  striking  instance 
of  the  gross  credulity  of  his  subjects  ;  for,  while  the  learned,  the  sensible,  and 
humane  treatise  of  Scot  was  either  n»probat<Hl  or  neglected,  the  lal)Ours  of  this 
monarch  in  behalf  of  su|MTstitioii  wen*  received  with  applause,  and  referred  to 
with  a  deference  which  adntitliMl  not  of  question. 

«  Dimverie  of  Witchcraft,  edit,  uf  I6M. 
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Mason  followed  the  footsteps  of  Scot,  though  not  with  equal  ability,  mhm  t 
161'2  he  endeavoured  to  throw  ridicule  upon  **  Inchantcrs  and  ClMrmm— ibft. 
which  by  using  of  certaine  conceited  words,  characters*  circles,  amulrt*,  in 
such  like  vaino  and  wicked  trumpery  (by  God's  permission)  doc  vurk  rs^t 
luarvailes  :  as  namely  in  causing  of  sicknesse,  as  also  in  curing  diseases  in  »n  • 
l>odies.  And  likewise  binding  some,  that  they  cannot  use  their  naturall  pravr 
and  faculties  ;  as  we  see  in  Night-spells.  Insomuch  as  some  of  them  doe  lake  b 
hand  to  bind  the  Divell  himselfe  by  their  inchantmcnts/* 

Five  years  afterwards,  Burton,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  believer  in  tb^  if 
fluence  \\hich  the  Devil  was  supposed  to  exert  in  cherishing  the  growth  of  >'• 
eery,  records  that  Magic  is  '^  practised  by  some  still,  maintained  and  excoferf:' 
and  he  adds,  that  ''Nero  and  Ileliogabalus,  Maxentius,  and  Julianiis  ApoiM. 
were  never  so  much  addicted  to  Magick  of  old,  as  some  of  our  modem  Pk»v> 
and  Popes  themselves  are  now  adayes."  * 

The  Art  of  Magic  had,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  assumed  i  »r 
scientific  appearance,  from  its  union  with  the  mystic  reveric»s  of  the  Cabil4 
and  Rosicrusians,  and,  under  this  modification,  has  it^been  adopted  by  >hi4r 
speare  for  the  purposes  of  dramatic  impression.  Astrology,  Alchemistry.  iic 
what  was  termed  Theurgy,  or  an  intercourse  with  Divine  Spirits,  merr  n*- 
bined  with  the  more  peculiar  doctrines  of  Necromancy  or  the  Black  Art.  imL 
under  this  form,  was  a  system  of  mere  delusions  fn>quently  mistaken  Wi 
branch  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Thus  Fuller,  speaking  of  Dr.  John  Dcr.  ^ 
Prince  of  Magicians  in  Shakspeare*s  days,  says, — 

**  He  was  a  most  excellent  MalhemaUcian  and  Astrologer,  well  skilled  In  Mafkk.  » 'i- 
Anlienls  did,  the  Lord  Bacon  dotb,  and  all  may  accept  the  sence  thereof,  %ii  ,  in  tbf  ti«':} 
knowledg  of  Naturall.  Philosopbie.  This  exposed  him,  anno  1583,  aaionoi  h»  iiwrrv 
Neighbours,  where  he  then  iiv'd,  at  Mortclack  in  Surrey,  to  the  suspicion  of  a  Coojom  ir 
lausc  I  conceive,  that  his  Library  was  then  seized  on,  wherein  were  four  ttiousand  BgiAf  » 
seven  hundred  of  them  Manuscripts."  * 

This  singular  character,  who  was  born  in  1527,  and  did  not  die  until  af^* 
the  accession  of  James,  was  certainly  possessed  of  much  mathematicjl  Li^^** 
ledge,  having  delivered  lectures  at  Paris  on  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  milh  u> 
l>recedented  applause ;  but  he  was  at  the  same  lime  grossly  stipcrslitiiiu?  j> 
enthusiastic,  not  only  dealing  in  nativities,  talismans  and  cliarni>.  UiX  yr- 
tending  to  a  familiar  intercourse  with  the  world  of  spirits,  of  which  Dr.  \lt*n*  <> 
saubon  has  published  a  most  extraordinary  account,  in  a  large  folio  \oIiiiik. '^^ 
filled,  *'  A  true  and  faithful  relation  of  what  passed  for  many  yi*ars  Mwt-i-o  I»r 
John  Dee  and  some  spirits,*'  1659:  and  what  is  still  more  extraonlinar^.  t^«<» 
learned  editor  tells  us  in  his  preface,  that  he  **  never  gave  more  rn-dit  tir- 
humane  history  of  former  times." 

I)(»e,  who  had  been  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  was  an  excellent  classical  *-'•- 
lar,  had,  as  might  be  supposed,  in  an  afni  of  almost  boundlt^ss  credulity,  man^  ;>«' 
Irons,  and  anions  these  were  the  Lords  Pembroke  and  Leicester,  and  eifo  iK 
Queen  herself;  but,  notwithstanding  this  splendid  encouragement,  and  miKk  \r 
vale  munificence,  particularly  from  the  female  world,  our  astndouer,  liLi*  n^-^ 
of  his  tribe,  died  miserably  poor.     His  love  of  books  has  (ziven  him  a  nicli**  in  ^^ 
J)ibdin*s  Bibliographical  Uomance,  where,  under  the  title  of  the  reno«nntI^ 
John  Dee,  he  is  introduced  in  the  following  animated  manner  : — 

**  Let  us  fancy  we  see  him  in  his  conjuring  cap  and  robe$ — surrounded  wlih  ■fin4'v> : 
niathemaliral,  and  geographical  instruments — wiUi  a  pmfusion  of  Chaldee  chararlrrs  i»rr> 
upon  vellum  rolls — and  with  his  celebrated  (>las«  suspended  by  magical  wires. — Lri  us  iliftU^* 
him  into  his  study  nt  midnight,  and  view  him  rummaging  his  books  ;  rontenipUtinc  the  britc* 
making  ralciilations  ;  holding  converse  wilh  in\isible  spirits;  writing  down  llirir  naf^*^ 
anon,  looking  into  his  correspondence  with  (loiint  a   I^sco,   and   Ihc  emperors  Adwlpk*-  r- 

♦  AnnlimirofMilamliolj.  p.  33.  f  Worlliics  of  Eojluud,  Pari  II    p  llil 
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la&imilian  ;  and  pronouncing  himself,  with  the  most  heartfelt  complacency,  tlic  greatest  genius 
f  hit  age !  In  the  midst  of  these  self-complacent  reveries,  let  us  Imagine  wc  sec  his  wife  and 
mie  ones  intruding :  beseeching  him  to  burn  his  books  and  instruments ;  and  reminding  him  tliat 
was  neither  t  silver  spoon,  nor  a  loaf  of  bread  in  the  cupboard-     Alas,  poor  Dee !"  * 


We  have  some  reason  to  conclude,  from  the  history  of  his  Hfe,  of  which  Hearne 
lias  given  us  a  very  copious  account,  f  tliat  Dee  was  more  of  an  enthusiast  than 
I  knaTe;  but  this  cannot  be  predicated  of  his  associate  Kelly,  who  was  assuredly 
I  most  impudent  impostor. 

'*  He  was  bom,*'  says  Fuller,  whose  account  of  him  is  singularly  curious,  *'  at  Worcester,  (as 

I  have  it  from  the  Srheamc  of  his  Nativity,  graved  from  the  original  calculation  of  Doctor  Dee), 
ioBo  Domini  1555,  August  the  flrst,  at  four  o  clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Pole  being  there  ele- 
vated, qr.  52  10 — He  was  well  studied  in  the  mysteries  of  nature,  being  inUmate  with  Doctor 
l>ae,  who  was  t>eneath  him  in  Chemistry,  but  above  him  in  Mathematicks.  These  two  are  said 
to  have  found  a  very  large  quantity  o(  Elixir  in  the  ruins  of  Qlassenbury  Abby. 

*'  Afterwards  (being  here  in  some  trouble)  he  (Kelly)  went  over  beyond  the  seas,  with  Albertus 

Alaico,  a  Polonian  Baron,  who it  seems,  sought  to  repair  his  fortunes  by  associating  himself 

with  these  two  Arch«chemlsts  of  England. 

*'  How  long  they  conUnued  together,  is  to  me  unknown.  Sir  Edward  (though  I  know  not 
he  came  by  his  knight -hood)  with  the  Doctor,  fixed  at  Trebona  in  Bohemia,  where  he  is 
MM  to  have  transmuted  a  brass  t  warming-pan  (without  touching  or  melting,  onely  warming 

II  by  the  fire,  and  puUing  the  Eliiir  thereon)  into  pure  silver,  a  piece  whereof  was  sent  to  Queen 
Blbabelh. 

^'They  kept  constant  intelligence  with  a  Messenger  or  Spirit,  giving  them  advice  how  to 
yrocgcd  In  their  mysUcall  discoveries,  and  adjjolning  them,  that,  by  way  of  preparatory  qualiflca- 
Uao  for  the  same,  they  should  enjoy  their  wives  in  common. — 

*'  This  probably  might  be  the  cause,  why  Doctor  Dee  left  Kelley,  and  returned  into  England. 
Kalley  continuing  sUli  in  Germany,  ranted  it  in  his  expenses  (say  the  Brethren  of  his  own  art) 

*  Dilnliii'tf  Bibliomania,  p.  SIS— 346.  Mr.  Dibdin  hat  given  ui  the  fo!lowiiig  •ccount  uf /)««*«  Library, 
^m»  drmvra  up  bj  our  iihilosophi-r  himiielf.'* 

*'40U  Votufme* — prioU*d  and  unprinted— bound  and  unbound — valued  at  9000  lib. 

"•  I  Greek.  %  French,  and  1  High  Dutch,  volumes  of  MSS.,  akme  worth  533  lib.  40  jcara  in  getting 
ihesp  books  together. 

**  Appertaining  thereto  i—Smndry  rare  and  eiquiaiteh  made  MatkewuUieai  inetrumenit.  A  radiut 
JLUremamieme,  ten  feet  long.  A  magnet  etone,  or  Load  stone ,  of  great  virtue—  which  was  told  out  of 
Ihc  library  but  for  v  Hhill.  and  for  it  afterwardi  '(ye  piece-meal  dividecl)  was  more  than  xi  lib.  given  iu 
nooey  and  value.  A  great  case  or  frame  of  boxes,  wherein  tome  hundredn  of  very  rare  evidences  of 
d^cra  irelandiih  terrttorieti,  provinci'N,  and  lands,  were  therein  notified  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  some 
of  the  ancient  Irish  princes.  Thon,  iheir  submissions  and  tnhut<*M  agreed  upon,  with  seals  appendant  to 
Ibe  little  writinp  thereof  in  parchment :  and  after  by  some  of  those  evidences  did  it  appear,  now  somi* 
oflhoae  lands  came  to  thi*  l^nciffi,  the  Morttiomars,  the  Bun(hs,  the  Clares,  &c.  A  Box  of  Evidences 
—iiTnt  of  tome  Welch  princes  and  noblemen — the  like  of  Norman  donation — their  peculiar  titles  notcil  on 
Iha  fiorepart  with  chalk  (wly,  which  tm  the  p<mr  hoses  remaineth.  This  bos,  with  another  containing 
siwlar  cletdes.  were  embei/K*d.  One  great  bladder  with  alMiut  4  pound  weight,  of  a  very  sweetish  thing, 
Bt«  a  hrowniNh  gum  iu  it,  nrtifk'lnily  i>re|)arod  by  thirty  timen  purifying  of  it,  hath  more  than  1  could  weii 
•iiinl  him  for  100  crowned ;  as  may  he  proved  by  witnesses  yet  living. 

**  To  these  he  adds  his  three  Laboratories,  *  serving  for  Pyrotechnia,* — which  he  got  tocetber  after 
Iwe  ty  years  labor.  *  All  which  furniture  and  provision,  and  many  things  already  prepared,  it  unduly 
mmde  away  from  me  by  sundry  meanet,  and  a  tew  sp<nled  or  bni«en  vmsels  remain,  hardly  vrorth  40 
■hfllings.'  But  one  feature  more  in  [MNir  Dee's  character — and  that  iit,  his  un|mralleied  serenity  and  KOcmI 
■■tare  untUr  tlie  m<ist  gripius  misfortunes — remains  to  be  described  :  and  then  we  may  take  farewell  of  him 
vrilb  achinr  hearts. 

In  the  40th  chapter.  Npeaking  of  the  wretrhed  poverty  of  himself  and  family  (*  having  not  one  penny  of 
tain  fee,  revenue,  Nti|K'ud,  or  penMton,  either  left  him  or  rei«li>red  uiiio  him')— Uctf  says  that  *he  has 
«  constrained  now  and  then  to  send  parcels  of  his  little  furniture  of  plate  to  pawn  upon  usury  :  nml 
•hftt  did  be  so  oft  till  no  more  could  be  sent  After  the  same  manner  wrat  his  wive's  jewels  of  gold,  rinRM, 
bracelets,  chains,  niid  other  their  rarities,  under  the  thraldom  of  the  usurer's  gri|>et  :*  till  fum  plus  was 
written  aptm  the  hoses  at  h<mie. 

**  In  the  11th  chapter,  he  anticipates  the  dreadful  tot  of  being  brought  *  to  the  stepping  out  of  doors  (his 
Itnuae  being  sold).  He.  and  his,  with  bottles  and  wallets  furnished,  to  become  wanderers  as  homikh 
vafnbniidt ;  or,  as  banished  men,  to  forsake  the  kingdom  !*  Asaine :  '  with  bloody  tears  of  heart,  he,  and 
kin  wile,  their  seven  children,  and  their  nervants,  (seventiHMi  of  them  in  all)  did  that  day  make  their  peUtioii 
■■in  their  homirs.  tec.  Can  human  misery  be  nharper  than  this — and  to  he  the  lot  of  a  philoaopner  luid 
bsUimwuiiac  ?    Hut  VE'ciHr  Peliciuh  .Kvtv.**— irihiiomauia.  p.  .147-319. 

f  **  In  his  editi«iii  of  John  Confrat.  Moimch.  de.  rebu^.  gi*sti<«  (iin<it4>n.,  vol  ii,  where  twelie  rhapk^ 
(jjom  whence  tha  above  note  is  party  taken)  are  devoted  to  the  suhjort  of  our  fthilfmiphcr's  travels  and 
IwnMiinsw**    Bibliomanin,  p.  343.  note. 

I  Virta  Theatrum  riiemiriini,  p  W. 
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abote  tbe  lobriety  befittinx  so  inyiteriotii  t  Pklloiopher.    He  gave  away  la  gaUvycr  riagLt 
the  marriage  of  one  of  bif  Maid-Mrveoli,  to  the  value  of  four  tboosaMi  p— da.— 

'^Coofie  we  now  to  bit  sad  catastropbe.     Indeed,  tbe  carious  had  obaervvd,  tkai  in  iha! 
of  bU  NaiivUy,  not  onely  the  Dragons-lail  was  ready  to  promole  aboslve  aspen 
which  Uf  ing  and  dead  he  hath  been  subject)  but  also  something  malignant 
Aqoarias,  which  bath  Influence  on  the  leggs,  which  accordingly  eame  to  pnak     Far! 
Imprisoned  (for  wliat  misdemeanor  1  know  not)  by  Radnlphns  tiM  Fnapero 
escape  out  of  an  high  window,  and  tying  his  sheeu  together  to  let  bins  dnwB,  SbB  (being  a  ^ 
man)  and  brake  his  legg,  whereof  he  died,  1593."  * 

It  appears,  however,  from  other  sources,  that  the  trouble  to  which  KcBjf  w 
put,  consisted  in  losing  his  ears  on  the  pillory  in  Lancashire ;  that  the  cieMN 
of  the  age  had  allotted  him  the  post  of  aescryer,  or  aeer  of  TisioDn  to  Dee,  whsa 
he  accompanied  to  Germany,  and  that  one  of  his  offices,  under  this  appoiatBtit 
was  to  watch  and  report  the  gesticulations  of  the  spirits  whom  his  superior  M 
fixed  and  compelled  to  appear  in  a  talisman  or  stone,  which  very  stone,  wf  m 
informed,  is  now  in  the  Strawberry-hill  collection,  and  is  nothing  more  tbasi 
finely  polished  mass  of  canal  coal  I  His  knighthood  was  the  reward  of  a  promw 
to  assist  the  Emperor  Kodolphus  the  Second,  in  his  search  after  the  phiosopbn'i 
stone ;  and  the  discovery  of  his  deceptive  practices  led  him  to  a  prison,  from  whkk 
it  is  said  Elizabeth,  to  whom  a  piece  of  the  transmuted  warming-pan  had  brfc 
sent,  had  tempted  him  to  make  that  escape  which  terminated  in  bis  death.f 

Such  were  the  leaders  of  the  cabalistic  and  alchemical  Magi  in  the  days  of  oar 
Tirgin  Queen;  men,  in  the  estimation  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people*  poasesfetf 
of  super^human  power,  and  who,  notwithstanding  their  ignorance  and  prcfaaf- 
tion,  and  the  exposure  of  their  art  by  some  choice  spirits  of  their  own,  and  Ibr 
immediately  subsequent  period,  among  whom  Ben  Jonson,  as  tlie  author  of  the 
Alchemist,  stands  pre-eminent,  continued  for  near  a  century  to  excite  the  coriesih. 
and  delude  the  expectations  of  the  public.:): 

The  delineation  of  Prospero,  the  noblest  conception  of  the  Magic  chanftff 
which  ever  entered  the  mind  of  a  poet,  is  founded  upon  a  distinction  which  wa^ 
supposed  to  exist  between  the  several  professors  oT  this  mysterious  science.  Tlr« 
were  separated,  in  fact,  into  two  great  orders ;  into  those  who  commanded  tkr 
service  of  superior  intelligences,  and  into  those  who,  by  voluntary  compact,  en- 
tered into  a  league  with,  or  submitted  to  be  the  instruments  of'  these  power?. 
Under  the  first  were  ranked  Magicians,  who  were  again  classed  into  higher  or  in- 
ferior, according  to  the  extent  of  the  control  which  they  exerted  over  the  in^inUr 
world ;  the  former  possessing  an  authority  over  celestial,  as  well  ms  infcnul 
spirits.  Under  the  second  were  included  Necromancers  and  Wizards*  who.  if* 
the  enjoyment  of  temporary  power,  subjected  themselves,  like  the  Witch,  to  fiul 
perdition. 

Of  the  highest  class  of  the  first  order  was  Prospero,  one  of  those  Maginaof  cf 
Conjurors  who,  as  Reginald  Scot  observes,  **  professed  the  art  which  some  $chidJ 
divines  affirmed  to  be  more  honest  and  lawful  than  necromancie,  which  is  ralH 
Theurgie;  wherein  they  worke  by  good  angels.**  §  Accordingly,  we  find  Prwpfro 
operating  upon  inferior  agents,  upon  elves,  demons,  and  goblins,  throuch  lb' 
medium  of  Ariel,  a  spirit  too  delicate  and  good  to  *'act  abhorr*d  command*,"  h:t 
who  **  answered  his  best  pleasure,"  and  was  subservient  to  his  ** strong  biddin^:. 

Shakspeare  has  very  properly  given  to  the  exterior  of  Prospero.  several  of  r>r 
adjuncts  and  costume  of  the  popular  magician.    Much  virtue  w*as  inherent  in  l>.* 

*  Wnriliiei  of  EngUnd.  P.  III.  p.  ]7i. 

f  Vide  Weaver**  PuiienI  MouumeulM,  p.  45,  and  Wood'*  Athene  Oxoa,  vol.  i.  nil.  ^79 

i  In  vihat  ettimation  Kelly  wan  held  ia  Ia63,  ic  evadenl  from  the  opinkm  of  Fuller,  vibo  cU»*«*  hi»ar«nui 


of  thin  dariBK  impodUir  with  the  following  venteDce : — **  If  his  pride  and  prodigality  were  «r%rf«d  inm  kia. 
be  would  remain  a  |M>rfoo.  on  other  accountii.,  for  hi*  induitrjr  and  exjicrieDce  m  practkail  Philu^*'> 
worthy  revoniniendation  to  fHrnlcrily.*'  Worthier,  p.  174. 

That  Shakupeorc  wa«  exempt  from  the  attrological  mania  of  hi*i  age,  we  leam  froai  hi«  iuariMau 
•onaet. 

i  Diicovvric  of  Witchcraft,  lM>ok  xv.  chap.  4'i  p.  465. 
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▼ery  garments ;  and  Scot  has,  in  many  instances,  particularised  their  fashioi^ 
A  pyramidal  cap«  a  robe  furred  with  fox*«kins,  a  girdle  three  inches  in  breadt' 
and  inscribed  with  cabalistic  characters,  shoes  of  russet  leather,  and  unscabbarded 
awords,  formed  the  usual  dress ;  but,  on  peculiar  occasions,  certain  deviations 
were  necessary;  thus,  in  one  instance,  we  are  told  the  Magician  must  be  habited 
iu  **  clean  white  cloathes;**  that  his  girdle  must  be  made  of  *'  a  drie  thong  of  a 
lion's  or  of  a  hart's  skin ;"  that  he  must  have  a  ''  brest-plate  of  virgine  parch- 
ment, sowed  upon  a  piece  of  new  linnen,"  and  inscribed  with  certain  figures ; 
and  likewise,  **  a  bright  knife  that  was  never  occupied,"  covered  with  characters 
on  both  aides,  and  with  which  he  is  to  ^*  make  the  circle,  called  Salomon's 
cirele." 

Our  poet  has,  therefore,  laid  much  stress  on  these  seeming  minutin,  and  we 
find  him,  in  the  second  scene  of  The  Tempest,  absolutely  asserting,  that  the 
essence  of  the  art  existed  in  the  robe  of  Prospero,  who,  addressing  his  daughter, 
Mya,— 

*'  Lend  thy  hand, 


And  pluck  my  wmgie  garmmi  (torn  nie.--So  ;  Cfoy  down  kU  mumiU. 

Lll  THBU  MT  ABT.** 

A  similar  importance  is  assigned  to  his  staff  or  wand ;  for  he  tells  Ferdinand, — 

— —  *'  I  can  here  disarm  thee  with  this  itick, 

And  make  thy  weapon  drop  :**  Act  i.  tc.  9. 

and,  when  he  abjures  the  practice  of  magic,  one  of  the  requisites  is,  to  '^  break 
staff,"  and  to 


**  Bury  it  certain  ftithomt  in  the  earth.^  Act  t.  tc.  1. 

But  the  more  immediate  instruments  of  power  were  Books,  through  whose 
assistance  spells  and  adjurations  were  usually  performed.  Reginald  Scot,  speaking 
of  the  traflBckers  in  Magic  of  his  time,  says, — 

**  These  coDjarora  carrie  about  at  this  dale,  booki  Intituled  under  the  names  of  Adam,  Abel, 
Tobie,  and  Enoch ;  which  Enoch  they  repute  the  most  divine  fellow  in  such  mailers.  They  have 
also  among  them  bookes  that  they  sale  Abraham,  Aaron,  and  Salomon  made.  They  have  bookes 
of  Zicharie,  Paule,  Honorius,  Cyprian,  Jerome,  Jeremie,  Albert,  and  Thomas:  also  of  the 
aacels,  Rlzlel,  Razael,  and  Raphael."  * 

Books  are,  consequently,  represented  as  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  Prospero's 
Influence  over  the  spiritual  world.    He  himself  declares, — 


"^WWomj  hock; 


For  yet,  ere  supper  time,  moat  1  perform 

Much  business  appertaining  ;**  Actiii.  sc.  1. 

and,  on  relinquishing  his  art,  he  says,  that 

«— —  *'  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound, 

111  drown  my  hook  ;**  Aet  v.  sc  1. 

whilst  Caliban,  conspiring  against  the  life  of  his  benefactor,  tells  Stephano,  that, 
before  he  attempts  to  destroy  him,  he  must 


—  "  Remember, 


First  to  possess  his  hookt ;  for  without  them 

He's  but  a  sot,  as  1  am,  nor  hath  not 

One  spirit  to  command.**  Act  iii.  sc  9. 

Though  we  perceive  the  effect  of  Prospero*s  spells,  the  mode  by  which  they 
are  wrought  does  not  appear;  we  are  only  told  that  silence  is  necessary  to  their 
success : — 


(( 


Hush,  and  be  mute, 


Or  else  our  spell  is  marr'd.*'  Aet  iv.  sc.  S. 


*  DimvtfitorWilebcnifl,  p.  451. 
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He  afterwards  assures  us,  that  his  '^  charms  craek  not,***  and  that  his  '^ipim 
ftey  ;'*  and,  in  one  instance,  he  commissions  Ariel  to  **  untie  the  apeir  in  vU 
he  had  bound  Caliban  and  his  companions. 

It  is  probable  that  any  attempt  to  represent  the  inrnia  of  adjuratioa  aai  tth 
chantment  would  have  been  either  too  ludicrous  or  too  profane  lor  the 
of  the  poet.  In  the  one  instance,  the  mysterious  solemnity  of  the 
have  been  destroyed ;  and,  in  the  other,  the  serious  leelinga  of  the 
have  been  shocked;  at  least,  such  are  the  results  of  the  mind  of  the  reader,  is 
perusing  the  numerous  specimens  of  adjuration  in  the  fifteenth  book  of  Scot's  Db- 
coverie  of  Witchcraft.  One  of  these,  as  including  an  example  of  the  then  tukkm- 
able  mode  of  conjuration,  that  of  fixing  the  spirit  in  a  beryl,  giasa,  or  itnei 
according  to  the  practice  of  Dee  and  Kelly,  shall  be  given;  omitting,  however,  rf 
those  invocations  and  addresses  which,  by  a  frequent  use  of  names  and  phnm 
the  most  hallowed  and  sacred,  must,  on  such  occasions,  prove  alike  indecenei 
and  disgusting.  The  adjuration  in  question  is  termed  by  Scot,  **  an  exMrimH 
of  the  dead,'*  or,  *'  conjuring  for  a  dead  spirit  :*'  it  commeneea  in  the  fDUovii: 
manner,  and  terminates  in  obtaining  the  services  of  a  good  and  beautiful  spirt 
of  the  fairy  tribe;  and  such  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  the  process  thnwck 
which  Prospero  procured  the  obedience  and  ministration  of  Ariel,  for  we  are  ex- 
pressly told,  that  '*  graves"  at  his  ''  command" 

**  Have  waked  their  sleepers;  oped  tnd  let  Umb Ibrth.** 

*'  First  fast  and  prale  three  dales,  and  absteina  ibee  fhMO  all  filOiloesse ;  go  to  one  thai  is  iff 
buried,  such  a  one  as  killed  himselfc,  or  destroiedbimseirwiirnllie:  or  else  get  tkee  ^nmktd 
one  that  shall  be  banged,  and  let  him  sweare  an  olh  to  tbee,  after  bis  bodia  is  dead,  tbst  bis  ipH 
shall  come  to  thee,  and  doe  thee  true  service,  at  thy  commandemeots,  in  an  dales,  boars,  mi 
minntes.  And  let  no  persons  see  thy  doings,  but  thy  Mlow.  And  aboot  deven  o  cMte  ii  ar 
night,  go  to  ihe  place  where  he  was  burled,  and  sale  with  a  bold  biOi  and  bartle  desire,  to 
spirit  come  that  thou  dost  call  for,  Uiy  fellow  having  a  candle  In  bis  left  band,  aod  la  Ma  rlgbi  I 
a  christail  stone,  and  sale  these  words  following,  ibe  nuisler  having  a  baseil  wand  lo  Us  rigbt  I 
and  these  names — written  thereupon,  Tetragrammalon  -{-  Adonay  4-  Cratoa.  Then  aAi 
three  strokes  on  the  ground,  and  sale,  Arise,  Arise,  Arise ! — 

*'  The  maister  standing  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  his  fellow  having  in  bis  hands  Ibe  candle  mi 
the  stone,  must  beffin  the  conjuration  as  followeth,  and  the  spirit  will  appeare  to  you  in  the  cbriiui 
stone,  in  a  fiire  forme  of  a  child  of  twelve  yeares  of  age.  And  when  he  is  in,  feele  Ibe  stone,  mi 
It  will  be  hot ;  and  feare  nothing,  for  he  or  shee  will  shew  manle  delusioiis,  lo  drive  yon  fnm 
your  worke.     Feare  Ood,  but  feare  him  not/* 

Then  follows  a  long  conjuration  to  constrain  the  appearance  of  the  spirit,  vhick 
being  eflected,  another  is  pronounced  to  compel  him  to  fetch  the   **  Cairie  Sibylia. ' 

*'  This  done,  go  to  a  place  fast  by,  and  In  a  faire  parlor  or  chamber,  oiabe  a  drric  «iil 
chalke  ; — aud  make  another  circle  for  the  fairie  Sibylla  to  appeare  in,  foare  foote  from  ibe  eirdr 
thou  art  in,  and  make  no  names  therein,  nor  cast  ante  bolle  thing  therein,  but  make  aciidt 
round  with  chalke;  and  lei  the  maister  and  his  fellowe  sit  downe  In  the  firU  circle,  the  ■Ma' 
having  the  booke  in  his  hand,  his  fellow  having  the  christail  stone  in  bb  right  band,  lookiic  ii 
the  stone  when  Ihe  fairie  dooth  appeare.** 

The  fairie  Sibylla  is  then  sevenUmes  cited  to  appear  : — '*  1  coqjure  Ibee  Sibflia.  Ocroi'' 
virglne  of  fairies,  by  all  the  angels  of  ^  and  their  characters  and  vermes,  and  by  all  Ibe  ffinw 
of  ^  and  $  and  their  characters  and  vertues,  and  by  all  the  characters  that  be  in  the  tinumrtr. 
and  by  the  king  and  queene  of  fairies,  and  their  vertues,  and  by  the  failb  and  nbedicncr  vk'^ 
thou  bearcst  unto  them, — I  conjure  thee,  O  blessed  and  beantifull  virglne,  by  all  the  riatl  v-«^ 
aforesaid  ;  1  conjure  Ibee  Sibylla,  by  all  their  vertues  to  sppeare  in  tliat  circle  before  me  sMtk.  '^ 
the  forme  and  shape  of  a  t>eautifull  woman  in  a  bright  and  white  vesture,  adorned  and  tartukt! 
most  faire,  and  to  ippeare  to  me  quicklie  wlUiout  decelpt  or  tarrleng,  and  that  tbou  Cuir  m  * 
fulflll  my  will  and  desire  elfectuallie." 

The  spirit  in  the  christail  sione  ba>ing  produced  Sibylla  within  the  circle,  sbe  is  boiiatf  t 
Appear  '*  at  all  times  visiblie.  as  the  conjuration  of  vrords  leadetb,  written  in  tte  booke.'  mi 
the  ceremony  Is  wound  up  in  the  suhse<|urnt  terms : — "  I  conjure  thee  Sibylla,  O  bteawd  vt^ 
of  fairies,  hy  Ihe  king  and  quccnc  of  fairies,  and  by  their  vertues,— lo  give  nc  good  cmhcI  a 
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ill  limff,  and  to  come  by  treasures  hidden  in  the  earth,  and  ail  other  things  that  is  to  doo  me 
pleasure,  and  to  fulfill  my  will,  without  any  decelpt  or  tarrieng ;  nor  yet  that  thou  shalt  have 
anie  power  of  my  bodie  or  soule,  eartblie  or  gbostlle,  not  yet  to  perish  so  much  of  my  tK)die  as 
me  baire  of  my  bead.  I  conjure  thee  Sibylia  by  all  the  riall  words  aforesaid,  and  by  their  ver- 
tmm  and  powers,  I  charge  and  bind  thee  by  the  vertue  thereof,  to  t>e  obedient  unto  me,  and  to 
Ml  Ihe  words  aforesaid,  and  this  bond  to  stand  betweene  thee  and  me,  upon  paine  of  ef  erlasting 
Doodemoation,  Fiat,  fiat, fiat.    Amen.* 

The  Sibylla  of  this  incantation  was,  therefore,  in  origin,  form,  manners,  and 
potency,  very  much  assimilated  to  the  Ariel  of  our  author's  Tempest,  being 
gentle,  beautiful,  yet  possessing  great  influence,  and  exerting  high  authority  over 
Dumerous  inferior  essences  and  powers.  Thus  the  spirits  employed  by  Prospero 
were  subservient  to  Ariel,  and  under  his  immediate  direction,  partly  by  his  own 
rank  in  the  hierarchy  of  elemental  existences,  and  partly  by  the  aid  of  Prospero.f 

The  orders  of  spirits  constituting  the  miraculous  machinery  of  The  Tempest 
tre  in  llamlet  ranged  under  four  heads. 


''  In  sea  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air,** — 


i  distribution  which,  though  seeming  naturally  to  spring  from  the  usual  nomen- 
clature of  the  elements,  was  not  the  division  generally  adopted  ;  for  Scot,  detail- 
ing the  opinion  of  Pscllus  ^^De  Operatione  Demonum,'*  classes  the  elementary 
spirits  under  six  heads,  by  the  addition  of  subterranean  spirits  and  spirits  of 
darkness,  ''subterranei  et  lucifugi;'*  and  the  Talmudists  and  Platonists  add  to 
these,  solar,  lunar,  and  stellar  spirits  ;  but  our  poet  was  probably  influenced  in 
bis  enumeration,  by  the  perusal  of  Batman  uppon  Bartholome,  who  tells  us,  in  a 
maoDer  calculated  to  make  an  impression  on  the  mind,  that  ^'  spirites  are  divided 
one  from  another,  that  some  are  called  firie,  some  earthly,  some  airie,  some 
watrie.  Heereupon  those  foure  rivers  in  Hell  are  sayd  to  be  of  divers  natures, 
to  wit,  Phlegethon  Grie,  Cocytus  airie,  Styx  watrye,  Acheron  earthly."  :|:  We  are 
the  more  inclined  |to  believe  this  to  have  been  the  case,  notwithstanding  the 
obvious  facility  of  such  a  classiGcation,  because  it  appears  to  us,  that  in  a  prior 
part  of  this  book,  the  germ  of  Caliban's  generation  may  be  detected. 

*'  Incubus,'*  observes  this  commentator  on  Rartholome,  **  doth  infest  and  trouble  women,  and 
Soceubus  doth  infest  men,  by  the  which  wordes  (taken  from  Augustine  "  De  Civitate  Dei")  it  is 
■Molfcst,  that  the  godly,  chast,  and  honest  minded,  are  not  free  from  this  gross  subiedlon, 
although  more  commonly  the  dishonest  are  molesteii  therewith.  Some  hold  opinion,  that  Marline 
is  the  lime  of  Vortigern  liing  of  great  Rritaine  470  yores  before  Christ,  was  borne  after  this  man- 
■er.  Hieronimus  C.'ardanus  in  his  tretise  De  rebut  rontra  naturam,  seemes  to  be  of  opinion 
that  spirits  or  dlvells  may  beget  and  conceive  but  not  after  y*  common  manner,  yet  he  reciteih 
a  storie  of  a  young  damoiscll  of  Scotland  which  was  got  with  child  of  an  Inchaunted  divell,  thinli- 
Ing  that  he  had  bene  a  fayre  young  man  which  had  laycn  with  hir,  whereupon  she  brought  foorlh 
io  deformed  a  monster,  that  he  feared  the  beholders.**  He  then  proceeds  to  observe,  that  the 
aplrits  thus  procreating  are  not  of  a  "  subtill  Materia,**  "  but  a  more  grose  and  eartble  cause,  as 
Nymphv,  Dryadcs,  Hobgoblins,  and  Fairies,**  adding,  that  two  instances  of  lucb  connection. 
**  it  is  no  straunge  secret  to  disclose,**  bad  taken  place  "  In  fewe  yeares  heere  in  Englande.**  $ 

We  find  Prospero,  in  fact,  employing  these  four  classes  of  spirits  in  succession, 
but  in  every  instance,  through  the  immediate  or  remote  agency  of  Ariel.  Those? 
of  fire  are  thus  described : — 

*  Di«coferie  of  Witehcrafl,'p.  401,  402, 404-407. 
•\  ^  Go,**  my  Prosfiero,  addretnog  Ariel, 

**  Go,  bring  the  rmbble. 


0*tr  whom  1  give  thee  power,  here,  to  thi«  place.**  Act  ir.  ac.  1. 

I  ^  Balnaa  uppou  Bartholome,  lli»  Booke,  !)•  Prnprielatibui  Herum,*^  8cc.  folio,  15H2,  p.  IG8.  nil.  4.-- 
He  tell*  ut,  how««i'r,  in  aiM»thcr  place,  tliat  ^  in  the  region  of  the  Nuniie.  the  Hpirit^  of  the  ^iiiine  are  of  aiore 
lurre  than  the  re»t.  In  the  region  ot  the  moonc,  those  npiritet  of  the  RKN>ue,  and  mi  of  the  residue.  ** 
P.  170,  c<il.  4. 

$  liatnao  uppon  Bartholonc,  p.  84  col.  3,  4. 
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'*  Now  on  the  beak. 


*'  His  spirits  hear  me— 


For  every  trifle  are  they  set  upon  me : 

Sometime  like  apes,  that  moe  and  chatter  at  me, 

And  after  bite  me ;  then  like  hedgehogs,  which 

Lie  tumbling  in  my  bare*foot  way,  and  mount 

Their  pricks  at  my  foot-fall :  sometime  am  I 

All  wound  with  adders,  who,  with  cloven  tongues. 

Do  hiss  me  into  madness."  Act  ii.  ac  %. 

They  are  afterwards  commissioned,  in  the  shape  of  hounds,  to  hunt  this  hag4)orD 
monster,  and  his  friends  Trinculo  and  Stephano,  Prospero  telling  Ariel, — 

«  Go,  charge  i»y  goblins  that  they  grind  their  joints 
With  dry  convalsions  ;  shorten  up  their  sinews 
With  aged  cramps ;  and  more  pinch-spotted  make  them. 
Than  pard,  or  cat  o^mountain."  Act  iv.  ac.  1. 

Lastly,  the  spirits  of  air,  as  being  of  a  more  delicate  and  refined  nature,  are 
appointed  by  our  magician  to  personate,  under  the  direction  of  Ariel,  a  "most 
majestic  vision ;"  "  spirits,"  says  their  great  task-master, 


**  which  by  mine  art 


*  Act  i.  sc.  2.— This  song  has  been  admirably  imitated  by  K«rke  White  in  the  opeoiog  of  his  fae  N* 
veat,  entitled  *«  The  Dance  of  the  ConsumpUves.*'— Vol.  i.  p.  295.  1st  edit. 


Now  in  the  waist,  the  deck,  in  every  cabin, 

1  flam*d  amazement :  Sometimes,  Vd  divide,"  &c.  Act  i.  ic.  t. 

The  spirits  of  the  water  are  divided  into  sea-nymphs,  or  elves  of  brooks  and 
standing  lakes.  Under  the  first  of  these  characters  they  are  most  exquisitely 
introduced  as  solacing  Ferdinand,  after  the  terrors  of  his  shipwreck : — 

^  Come  unto  these  yellow  sands. 

And  then  take  hands  :  ' 

Court'sied  when  you  have,  and  kissed, 

(The  wild  waves  whist,)  i 

Foot  it  featly  here  and  there ; 
And,  sweet  sprites,  the  burden  hear.** 

Nothing,  indeed,  can^be  more  appropriately  wild  than  the  imagery  of  the  ennii^ 
song,  which  arrests  the  ear  of  FerdlinaDd  whilst  be  is  uttering  his  astonishment 
at  the  previous  melody : — 

**  Full  fathom  five  thy  Ihther  lies ; 

or  his  bones  are  coral  made ; 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes : 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  Ihde, 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  someUiing  rich  and  strange. 
Ssa^npwtpkt  hourly  ring  his  knell : 
Hark  1  now  1  hear  them,— ding— doag,  bell.  * 

Well  may  Ferdinand  exclaim,  ^*  This  is  no  mortal  business  1 " 

The  spirits  of  earth,  or  goblins,  were  usually  employed  by  Prospero  as  instnt- 
ments  of  punishment.  Thus  Caliban,  apprehensive  of  chastisement  for  bringiiif 
in  his  wood  too  slowly,  gives  us  a  fearful  detail  of  their  inflictions: — 


I  have  from  their  confines  calFd  to  enact 

My  present  fancies;"  Act  iv.  sc.  I. 

and  which,  on  the  fading  of  this  "unsubstantial  pageant,"  melt  "into  air,  ioto 
thin  air." 

It  appears,  also,  that  these  ethereal  forms  were  occupied  night  and  day  in  chant- 
ing the  most  delicious  melodies,  or  in  suggesting  the  most  delightful  dreams.  Tbe 
isle,  says  Caliban, 

• **  is  full  of  noises, 

Sounds,  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight,  and  hurt  not"  &c. — Act  iil  sc.  i 
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fiut  of  the  filmy  texture,  the  tiny  dimensions,  and  fairy  recreations  of  these 
elegant  beings,  we  have  the  most  exquisite  description  in  the  song  which  the  poet 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Ariel  on  the  prospect  or  his  approaching  freedom:— 

**  Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I ; 
In  a  GOW8lip*8  bell  I  lie : 
There  I  couch  when  owls  do  cry. 
Ob  the  bat's  back  I  do  fly, 
After  summer  merrily: 
Merrily,  merrily,  shall  I  live  now. 
Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  tbe  bough.**  Act  ▼.  sc.  1. 

That  all  these  elementary  spirits  were  agents  only  on  compulsion,  and  their 
obedience  the  result  solely  of  magic  power,  is  evident  from  the  conduct  of  Ariel, 
and  the  language  of  Caliban ;  the  former  repeatedly  asking  for  liberty,  and  the 
latter  declaring,  that  ^Uhey  all  do  hate  him,  as  rootedly  as  I." 

It  is  equally  clear,  from  various  parts  of  this  play,  that  each  class  had  a  period 
prescribed  for  its  operations :  thus  Prospero  threatens  Cahban,  that 


-'*  urchins    } 


Shall  for  that  vagi  qf  nighi  that  ma^  work^ 

All  exercise  on  thee ;  **  Act  i.  sc.  %, 

and,  in  invoking  the  various  elves,  he  speaks  of  those 

**  that  rejoice 
To  hear  the  solemn  curfew  ;*"  Act  t.  sc.  1. 

a  doctrine  which  is  still  more  minutely  expressed  in  other  dramas  of  our  poet. 
In  llamlet,  for  instance,  we  are  told  that,  at  *^  the  crowing  of  the  cock, 

**  The  extraragant  aad  erring  spirit  hies 
To  his  confine  ;**  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

and  in  King  Lear,  that  the  foul  '*  fiend  Flibbertigibbet  begins  at  curfew^  and 
walks  till  the  first  cock.*'     Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

One  principal  reason  for  the  reluctancy  expressed  by  Ariel  and  his  associates 
was,  that  thev  were  driven,  by  the  irresistible  control  of  the  magician,  to  perform 
deeds  often  alien  to  their  dispositions,  and  to  which,  if  left  to  themselves,  they 
were  either  partially  or  totally  inadequate,  and,  indeed,  for  the  most  part  utterly 
aTerse.  We  accordingly  Gnd  Prospero,  in  his  celebrated  invocation  to  these 
▼arious  ministers  of  his  art,  addressing  them  in  a  tone  of  high  authority ;  '*  by 
*  your*  aid/'  be  exclaims, 

**  C^*<^  masters  though  ye  be)  1  hare  be-dimm*d 
The  noon-tide  sun,  callM  forth  the  mutinous  winds,"  he.  Ad  t.  sc  1. 

This  is  a  passage,  in  which,  with  its  immediately  preceding  context,  Shakspeare 
has  been  indebted,  as  Dr.  Farmer  observes,  to  Golding's  translation  of  the 
Medea  of  Ovid;  having  evidently,  in  many  parts,  adopted  the  very  language  of 
that  version.  But  it  is  also  strictly  conformable  to  the  powers  with  which  the 
magicians  of  his  own  day  were  invested. 

*'  These,"  sayt  Scot,  '*  deale  with  no  inferior  causes :  these  fetch  direlt  out  of  hell,  and  angeb 
oal  of  beaten;  these  raise  up  what  bodies  they  list,  though  they  were  dead,  burled,  and  rotten 
long  before ;  and  fetch  soules  out  of  hfaven  or  bell. — These,  I  sale,  take  upon  them  also  the 
raiting  of  tempests,  and  earthquakes,  and  to  doo  as  much  as  God  hlmselre  can  doo.  These  are 
BO  small  fooles,  they  go  not  to  worke  with  a  baggage  tode,  or  a  cat,  as  witches  doo ;  but  with  a 
kind  of  mi^tle,  and  with  autborltle  they  call  up  by  name,  and  have  at  their  oommandemeat 
— difells,  who  have  under  them,  as  their  ministers,  a  great  multitude  of  legions  of  petty  dlvels.^ 
F.  177. 

We  may  Gnally  remark,  that  over  the  popular  creed  relative  to  the  Art  of 
Magic,  and  which,  as  detailed  in  the  common  books  and  traditions  on  the  sub- 
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jecty  presents  us  with  little  but  what  is  either  ridiculous  or  reyolting,  Shakspean 
has  exerted  a  species  of  enchantment  which  inGnitely  surpasses  that  of  the  iioil 
profound  Magi  of  classic  or  of  Gothic  lore;  eliciting  from  materials  equally  crude, 
gigantic,  and  extravagant,  the  elements  of  beauty,  sublimity,  and  awful  wonder; 
and  unfolding  such  a  picture  of  what  may  be  conceived  within  the  reach  of  homiB 
skill  and  science,  and  so  much  of  the  philosophy  of  poetry  in  his  glimpses  of  the 
spiritual  world,  that  while  we  are  spell-struck  by  the  creations  of  a  fancy  beyond 
all  others  glowing  and  romantic,  we  yet  feel  ourselves  in  the  presence,  and'lww 
before  the  throne  of  Nature. 

34.  Othello:  1612.  Mr.  Malone  has  assigned  the  composition  of  this  play  trt 
the  year  1611,  though,  as  he  confesses,  with  little  satisfaction  to  himself,  in  coo- 
sequence  of  Dr.  Warburton  having  considered  the  following  passage,  in  the  thiH 
act  of  this  play,  as  an  allusion  to  the  institution  of  the  order  of  Baronets,  created 
by  James  the  First,  in  1611  : — 

"  the  hearts  of  old  gave  hands, 

But  our  new  heraldry  is  hands,  not  hearts." 

The  baronets,  remarks  Warburton,  ^^  had  an  addition  to  their  paternal  arms,  of 
a  hand  gules  in  an  escutcheon  argent.  And  we  are  not  to  doubt  but  that 
this  was  the  new  heraldry  alluded  to  by  our  author." 

That  the  text  contains  a  sly  allusion  to  the  new  heraldry  of  hands  in  tbe 
baronet's  arms,  there  cannot,  as  Mr.  Douce  has  justly  observed,  be  a  doubt;*  bat, 
unfortunately  for  Mr.  Malone's  chronology,  Dr.  Warburton  was  mistaken  as  to 
the  period  of  the  grant  of  arms,  Mr.  Chalmers  having  clearly  proved,  that  *'tbe 
additional  armorial  bearing,  of  the  bloody  hand,  was  not  given  by  the  patent 
of  creation. — ^But  the  King,  wishing  to  ampliate  his  favour  towards  the  baronets, 
granted  them,  by  a  second  patent,  dated  the  28th  of  May,  1612,  among  other 
pre-eminences,  'the  arms  of  Ulster,  that  is,  in  a  field  argent,  a  hand  geules,  or  a 
bloudiehand.*"t 

Now,  as  we  have  it  recorded,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Vertue's  MS.,  that 
Othello  was  acted  at  court  early  in  the  year  1613,  it  might  have  been  imagioed 
that  Mr.  Chalmerses  discovery  would  have  led  him  to  the  adoption  of  the  epoch 
which  we  have  chosen.  But,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  is  not  the  case;  for, 
finding  lago,  in  the  subsequent  act,  remarking  to  Othello,  in  reference  to  Desde- 
mona,  **  If  you  are  so  fond  over  her  iniquity,  give  her  patent  to  oQend,"  he  iat- 
mediately  disputes  the  testimony  of  Vertue,  which  had  been  allowed  in  every 
other  instance,  and  because  a  clamour  had  occurred  in  the  House  of  ConuDOois 
against  patents  of  monopoly,  in  May,  1614,  places  Othello  in  this  very  year,  wbeo, 
but  three  pages  before,  he  had  spoken  of 'Mhe  audience"  knowing  **fromtheJr 
feelings,  how  much  vexation  had  arisen  from  the  patents  of  monopoly,  wliich 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James  had  so  frequently  granted  ;"  and  referring,  in 
a  note,  to  a  declaration  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which 
he  tells  them,  '^  if  you  make  a  penal  statute,  the  Queen  w\\\  dispense  with  it,  sod 
grant  a  patent  with  a  non  obstante." 

Convinced  that  an  allusion  so  indeterminate,  and  which  might  have  been  as 
much  relished  by  an  audience  before,  as  after,  the  year  1614,  ought  not  to  weigh 
against  a  positive  and  respectable  testimony,  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  expressing 
our  belief  that  Othello  was  written  in  the  interval  elapsing  between  the  28th  of 
May,  1612,  and  the  1st  of  January,  1613. 

The  tragedy  of  Othello,  certainly  one  of  the  first-rate  productions  of  its  author, 
is  yet,  in  our  opinion,  inferior,  in  point  of  originality  and  poetic  wealth,  to  Mac- 
beth, to  Lear,  to  Hamlet,  and  The  Tempest,  though  superior,  perhaps,  to  e^ery 
other  play.  It  is,  without  doubt,  an  unrivalled  representation  of  the  passion  of 
jealousy,  in  all  its  stages  and  effects  ;  but  the  incidents,  if  we  except  the  cata-J- 
trophc,  are  pretty  closely  copied  from  the  novel  of  '*GiraldiCinlhio,"  who,  as  Mr. 

*  lUustralious  uf  Shokitpcarc,  vol.  ii  p.  "270.  t  Supplemi-uta!  Apol'igy.  p.  4S0. 
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ileevens  has  observed,  '*  supplied  our  author  with  a  regular  and  circumstantial 
lutline."  It  has  also  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Dunlop,  and  with  some  truth,  that 
*the  characters  of  lago,  Desdemona,  and  Cassio,  are  taken  from  Cinthio  widi 
icarcelya  shade  of  difference ; "  a  declaration,  however,  which,  with  respect  to 
)esdemona,cannotbe  admitted  without  great  qualification  ;  for  with  what  iieauty, 
rilh  what  pathetic  impressiveness,  is  her  part  filled  up,  when  compared  with  the 
iketcb  of  the  Italian  novelist !  We  must  also  recollect,  that  although  the  inci- 
lento  ID  which  Othello  is  concerned  be  nearly  the  same  in  both  productions,  the 
character  of  the  Moor  has  no  prototype  in  Cinthio,  but  is  exclusively  the  pro- 
lerty  of  Shakspeare. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  criticism  which  was  probably  ever  passed  on  i\w 
general  cast  and  execution  of  Othello,  has  fallen  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Steevens. 
*  Should  readers,*'  says  this  gentleman,  ^^  who  are  alike  conversant  with  the  ap- 
propriate excellencies  of  poetry  and  painting,  pronounce  on  the  reciprocal  merits 
»f  these  great  productions  (Othello  and  Macbeth},  I  must  suppose  they  would 
lescribe  them  as  of  different  pedigrees.  They  would  add,  that  one  was  of  the  school 
»f  Raphael,  the  other  from  that  of  Michael  Angelo;  and  that  if  the  steady  Sopho- 
Jes  and  Virgil  should  have  decided  in  favour  of  Othello,  the  remonstrances  of 
he  daring  iEschylus  and  Homer  would  have  claimed  laurel  for  Macbeth." 

That  Othello,  being  more  regular  in  the  construction  of  its  fable  than  Macbeth, 
night,  on  that  account,  be  preferred  by  Sophocles  and  Virgil,  will  readily  be  grant- 
Mi  ;  but  that  it  has,  in  its  general  style  of  composition,  any  pretensions  to  be  class- 
^  as  a  production  of  the  school  of  Raffaelle,  the  leading  features  of  which,  accord- 
ng  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  are,  in  conception,  beauty,  dignity,  and  grace,  and  in 
execution,  correctness  of  drawing  and  purity  of  taste,  is  an  imagination  alike  extra- 
iragant  and  unfounded.  Were  we  disposed  to  carry  on  the  allusion  to  the  art  of 
[Niinting,  it  might  be  said  with  a  much  greater  approximation  to  truth,  that  this 
very  impressive  drama  was  designed  in  the  school  of  Spagnuoletto,  and  tinted  in 
[hat  of  Rembrandt;  the  dark  strong  manner  of  the  former,  and  the  bold  pencil 
ind  distinct  colouring  of  the  latter,  being  infinitely  more  analogous  to  the  strength 
)f  its  characterisation,  and  the  forcible  and  often  contrasted  tone  of  its  composi- 
tion. 

What,  for  instance,  can  be  more  opposed  in  structure,  or  contrasted  in  man- 
ler,  more  partaking  of  the  rapid  transition  of  light  and  shade  which  dis- 
Jnguish  the  school  of  Rembrandt,  than  the  characters  of  Othello  and  Desdemona. 
Prom  the  one  we  involuntarily  retire,  appalled  by  the  storm  of  vindictive  passion 
irhich  agitates  his  breast;  while  the  other,  all  tenderness,  gentleness,  and  humi- 
ily,  is  entwined  about  our  hearts  by  the  most  fascinating  ties  of  simplicity  and 
spotless  purity.  The  prevailing  tone  of  the  picture  is,  nevertheless,  gloomy  and 
errific  in  the  extreme,  and  the  denouement  such,  as  not  even  Spagnuoletto, 
hough  remarkable  for  the  direful  nature  of  his  subjects,  has  ever  exceeded. 

We  must  acknowledge,  however,  that  there  is  a  grandeur  and  sublimity  in  the 
lelineation  of  Othello,  of  which  the  painter  just  mentioned  had  no  conception ; 
for  though  in  his  jealousy  he  is  sensual  and  ferocious,  apart  from  this  horrid 
-ihrenzy  which  burns  within  him  quenchless  as  the  fervors  of  his  native  climate, 
[ie  exhibits  many  of  the  noblest  virtues  of  humanity,  lieing  open,  magnanimous, 
ind  brave,  confiding,  grateful,  and  alTectionate ;  and,  considering  the  subtlety 
with  which  his  suspicions  are  fostered  and  inflamed,  he  becomes  at  length,  from 
the  intensity  of  his  sufferings,  an  object  both  of  pity  and  admiration. 

lago,  the  artful  instrument  of  his  ruin,  the  most  rool  and  malignant  villain 
which  the  annals  of  inquity  have  ever  recorded,  would,  from  the  detestation  which 
accompanies  his  every  action,  bt*  utterly  insupportable  in  the  representation,  were 
it  not  for  the  talents,  for  the  skill  and  knowledge  in  the  springs  and  principles  of 
human  thought  and  fcvling,  which  he  constantly  displays,  and  which,  fortunately 
for  the  moral  of  the  scone,  while  they  excite  and  ktvp  alive  an  eager  interest  and 
curiosity,  shield  him  not  from  our  abhorrence  and  condemnati<*n. 
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Amid  this  whirlwind  and  commotion  of  hatred  and  revenge,  the  modest,  the 
artless,  the  unsuspicious  Desdcmona,  seems,  in  the  soothing  but  transient  influenct 
which  she  exerts,  like  an  evening  star,  that  beams  lovely,  for  a  moment,  od  tbe 
dark  heavings  of  the  tempest,  and  then  is  lost  for  ever ! 

35.    Twelfth  Night  :  1613.    When  Mr.  Malone  adopted  the  foliowing  pts-    ; 
sage,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  as  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  assigDmnt    j 
of  this  play  to  the  year  1614,  he  appears  to  have  been  easily  and  egregioiiily  mis- 
led.    Antonio,  addressing  Sir  Toby  Belch,  says,  — 

'*  If  this  youDg  gentleman 


Have  done  offence,  /  tote  the  fault  on  me:** 

to  which  the  knight  replies  : — ^'Nay,  if  you  be  an  undertaker,  I  am  for  you  (Ad 
iii.  sc.  4]  ;*'  a  retort  which  Mr.  Tyrwhit  imagined  to  contain  an  allusion  to  sooie 
persons  who  in  1614,  '^had  undertaken,  through  their  influence  in  the  House o( 
Commons,  to  carry  things  according  to  His  Majesty's  wishes  ;  *'  and  who,  in  coDs^ 
quence  of  this  conduct,  were  stigmatised  with  the  invidious  name  of  undertaken. 
But  we  find,  from  a  reference  to  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  tbr 
terms  Takers  and  Undertakers  had  been  frequently  used  in  Ring  James*s  parlit- 
ments,  anteriorly  to  1614,  and  Mr.Ritson  pertinently  observes,  that  '^Undertaken 
were  persons  employed  by  the  King's  purveyors  to  take  up  provisions  for  the  royal 
household,  and  were  no  doubt  exceedingly  odious;"  so  that  an  allusion  to  this 
epithet,  in  a  political  sense,  if  one  were  here  intended,  could  not  serve  to  appio- 
priate  the  date  of  1614.  This  being  the  case,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  adopt- 
ing the  opinion  of  Ritson  and  Mason,  who  conceive  Sir  Toby  intended  a  mere 
quibble  on  the  word,  of  which  the  simple  meaning  is,  that  of  one  man  taking  upon 
himself  the  quarrel  of  another. 

Having  set  aside,  therefore,  any  chronological  inference  from  this  source,  M 
us  turn  to  Mr.  Chalmers,  who  seems  to  have  determined  the  date  of  this  dnni 
on  better  grounds.  Yet  of  the  three  intimations  on  which  he  has  formed  his  con- 
clusion, the  first,  derived  from  a  supposed  reference  to  the  British  Undertaken 
for  the  plantation  of  Ulster,  we  believe  to  be  entitled  to  as  little  credit  as  the 
kindred  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Malone.  The  second,  which  is  founded  on  theevideot 
intention  of  our  poet  to  place  in  a  ludicrous  light  the  then  very  fashionable  n^ 
for  duelling,  is  exclusively  his  own,  and  carries  with  it  no  inconsiderable  weight 

*Mn  Twelfth  Night/'  he  remarks,  **  Skakspeare  tried  to  effect,  by  ridlcale,  what  tbe  fUlc 
was  unable  (o  perrorm  by  legislation.  The  duels,  which  were  so  incorrigibly  frequeot  in  tkn 
age,  were  thrown  into  a  ridiculous  light  by  the  affair  between  Viola  and  Sir  Andrew  Ague-check. 
Sir  Francis  Bacon  had  lamented,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  8d  of  March,  1609-10,  ibe 
great  difficulty  of  redressing  the  evil  of  duels,  owing  to  (he  corruption  of  man's  nature.*  King 
James  tried  to  effect  what  the  Parliament  had  despaired  of  effecting;  and,  in  161S,  belKiird 
'  An  Edict  and  Censure  against  Private  Combats  ,'f  which  was  conceived  with  great  vigour,  aid 
expressed  with  decisive  force;  but,  whether  with  the  help  of  Bacon,  or  not,  I  am  unable  to 
ascertain.  This  is  another  remarkable  event  in  1613,  which  the  commentators  have  overiooked, 
though  it  may  have  caught  Shakspeare's  cye."^ 

The  third,  common  to  both  chronologers,  but  which  has  only  received  its  doe 
influence,  in  the  chronological  scale,  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Chalmers,  turns 
on  the  declaration  of  Fabian  to  Sir  Toby,  that  he  would  not  give  his  part  of  the 
sport,  alluding  to  the  plot  against  Malvolio,  ''for  a  pension  of  thousands  to  be  paid 
from  the  Sophy  (act  iii.  sc.  4)  ;*'  and  on  the  assertion  of  Sir  Toby  to  Sir  Andrew 
Aguecheek,  that  Viola  had  been  ** fencer  to  the  Sophy."  (Act  iii.  sc.  4.)  Sow 
it  appears  from  Mr.  Chalmers,  that  '^  in  1613,  Sir  Anthony  Shirley  published  hL« 
travels  into  Persia;  with  his  dangers  and  distresses,  and  his  strange  and  uoei- 
pccted  deliverances;"  that  **Sir  Robert  Shirley,  the  brother  of  Sir  Anthony,  ar- 
rived in  October,  1611,  as  Ambassador  from  the  Sophy;  bringing  with  bim  i 


♦  Howe'rt  Chronicle,  1004.  f  It  was  printed  by  Barker,  the  Rins*8  Printer,  thtmmejf 

t  Supplemeiflal  Apology,  p. .443,  444. 
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Persian  Princes5,  as  his  wife;**  that  '*hc  remained  here,  through  the  whole  of 
Ihe  year  161*2,  at  an  ex|>ense  to  King  James  of  four  pounds  a  day,*'  and  thai ''  he 
leparted  in  January,  1613.'* 

These  intimations  induced  Mr.  Chalmers  to  infer,  *^that  Twelfth  Nisht  was 
mritteo  in  1613,  wliile  these  various  objects  were  in  the  e^e,  or  in  the  recollection 
it  the  public;  '*  a  conclusion  which  we  see  no  reason  to  dispute. 

The  dramatic  career  of  our  immortal  poet  could  not  be  closed  with  a  production, 
in  its  kind,  more  exquisitely  linished,  than  the  comedy  of  Twelfth  Night.  The 
serious  and  the  humorous  scenes  are  alike  excellent ;  the  former 


K 


give  a  very  echo  to  the  seat 


Where  love  is  thron'd,''  Act  ii.  sc  4. 

and  are  tinted  with  those  romantic  hues,  which  impart  to  passion  the  fascinations 
of  fancy,  and  which  stamp  the  poetry  of  Shakspeare  with  a  character  so  trans- 
cendently  his  own,  so  sweetly  wild,  so  tenderly  imaginative.  Of  this  description 
■re  the  loves  of  Viola  and  Orsino,  which,  though  involving  a  few  improt>abilities 
of  incident,  are  told  in  a  manner  so  true  to  nature,  and  in  a  strain  of  such  melan- 
choly enthusiasm,  as  instantly  put  to  flight  all  i)etty  objections,  and  leave  the 
mind  rapt  in  a  dream  of  the  most  delicious  sadness.  The  fourth  scene  of  the  se- 
cond act  more  particularly  breathes  the  blended  emotions  of  love,  of  hope,  and  of 
despair,  opening  with  a  hiizhly  interesting  description  of  the  soothins  ejects  of 
music,  in  allaying  the  pantrsof  unrequited  alTection.  and  in  which  the  attachment 
of  Shakspeare  to  the  simple  melodies  of  the  olden  time  is  strongly  and  beautifully 
expressed. 

From  the  same  source  which  has  given  birth  to  this  delightful  portion  of  the 
drama,  appears  to  spring  a  large  share  of  that  rich  and  frolic  humour  which  dis- 
tioguishes  its  ?ayer  incidents.  The  delusion  of  Maholio,  in  supposing  himself 
the  object  of  Olivia's  desires,  and  the  ludicrous  pretensions  of  Sir  Andrew  Ague- 
cheek  to  the  same  lady,  fostered  as  they  are  by  the  comic  manoeuvres  of  the  con- 
TiTial  Sir  Toby,  and  the  keen-witted  Maria,  furnish,  together  with  the  professional 
drollery  of  Feste  the  jester,  an  ever-varving  fund  of  pleasantry  and  mirth;  scenes 
in  which  wit  and  raillerv  are  finely  blended  with  touches  of  orieinal  character,  and 
strokes  of  poignant  satire. 

To  these  thirty-five  genuine  plays,*  as  they  may  be  termed,  a  large  number, 

*  Of  thene,  twenty  were  published  in  4tn  (incliidinz  Perto!e^.  and  omitting  Tituv  Andronicus),  and  the 
rest  IB  tbefir«t  folio,  l^i.  Uu  thi«,  the  earliest  comnlvle  cullertion  of  mir  ^uihor'n  |.laj<i.  Mr.  Sle^ren^ 
hm»  giveo  um,  with  the  wit  nod  humour  which  m>  pcculiarlj  distinguished  him,  the  folkiwiag  interesting  jm 

**•  Ofnllfolumet,  tho^e  of  popular  entertainment  are  soonest  injured.  It  «ouId  be  difficult  to  nanie 
Cbht  fiilio«  that  are  oftener  found  m  dirt}  and  mutilat(:d  cnnditiou,  than  tSI'i  fars»t  a<»«embla^e  of  Sliak- 
«pcare*«  playv— God*s  Revenge  against  Murder — 1  he  Gt  atleman's  Recreaiio:.— and  JohaMNi*i  Li%es  of  tite 
HMChwaymen. 

''Though  Shakspeare  wa<  not,  like  FoZ  the  Mart>rri!ozlHt,  depOhit<-d  in  churches,  to  be  thumbed  by  the 
eoo^esatioD,  he  cenerally  UKik  pott  on  our  hall  iablt-4 ;  aud  that  a  multitude  of  his  pages  hate  *  their  tflfcct 
oCgrafy/  may  be~ imputed  to  the  variiiu*  eatables  wet  out  e\ery  nKimins  on  the  same  brjards.  It  nhoiild 
■ceflD  that  roo4t  of  bit  readen  were  sio  chary  of  their  lime,  that  like  Pistol,  who  p^iiss  hit  letk  and  swcart 
aB  the  while)  they  fed  and  studied  at  the  «iame  ii;<ttaut.  I  ha%e  repeatedly  met  with  thin  flakes  of  p'e-crust 
reen  the  leares  of  our  anthi»r.    The<ie  unctuous  fra7meut<,  remaining  Ionj$  in  close  confinement,  corn- 


el their  sreaie  to  several  pa^e^  dee|>  ou  each  niile  of  them. — It  u  ea««y   enough  to  conceii »  htiw 

arcidentt  might  happen ;— how  a'lnt  Brid:;et'»  maiti-.*atio-i  might  be  disordered  at  the  sudden  enuy 

oCthe  Ghoht  inti>  the  Q.ieen's  clo^i-t,  a:id  how  the  half-chewed  morsel  dropped  out  of  the  gainng  Stqiilre's 

^anth,  when  the  visiouary  Uariquo  pieatcil  himtelf  in  the  chair  of  Macbeth.   Still,  it  i^  no  small  eulogium  on 

ispeare,  tliat  his  rhumt  wire  more  forcible  than  those  of  hunger. — Most  of  the  first  Mios  now  extant, 

t  known  to  have  beliHiged  to  ancient  families  resident  in  the  country. 

"  Since  our  breakfattt  have  bec*mie  le^t  gro!»s,  our  favourite  authors  have  e«^ped  with  fewer  injaries ; 
that  (as  a  rery  nice  friend  of  mine  ohterveit)  those  who  read  with  a  cofftrc-cup  in  their  bands,  are  to  be 
■sabered  among  the  contributors  to  bibliothccal  purity. 

**  I  claim  the  merit  of  beiug  the  fir»t  comnieiitat-ir  on  Shakspeare  who  sinve,  with  beconing  seriootne«^, 
V>  account  for  the  frequent  suius  that  disgrace  the  earliest  filio  edition  of  his  p!ajs.  which  is  now  become 
die  mo^t  ezpeu'^ive  hinsle  book  in  our  language  ;  for  what  other  English  volume  without  plates,  and  nriLted 
•uee  the  year  1600»  is  known  to  ha«e  sold,  more  than  once,  for  thirty-fife  pounds  fourteen  shillaogs  V* 

Since  tSus  note  was  written,  a  copy  of  the  firti  folio  has  produced  the  caomous  priee  of  oxi  Bt'iOlUD 
POCJiDS.    Sec  Roiburghe  Catalogue,  p.  112.  No.  3786. 
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when  we  consider  that  the  life  of  their  author  extended  very  little  bevoDd  half  a 
century,  interest  and  unauthorised  rumour  have  added  a  long  list  of  spurious  pro- 
ductions. Among  these,  wo  have  assigned  our  reasons  for  placing  what  has  been 
commonly  called  the  First  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  but  which,  in  Hens- 
lowe's  catalogue  of  plays  performed  at  the  Rose  theatre,  is  simply  designated  by 
the  title  of  Henry  the  Sixtli.  In  tho  same  catalogue,  also,  is  to  be  found  Titos 
Andronicus,  which,  though  printed  like  Henry  in  the  first  folio,  has,  if  possible, 
still  fewer  pretensions  to  authenticity,  having  been  clearly  ascertained  by  the  com- 
mentators, both  from  external  and  internal  evidence,  to  possess  no  claim  tosurl 
distinction,  and  to  hold  no  allinity  with  (he  undisputed  works  of  Shakspeare. 

In  a  new  edition  of  the  Supplement,  therefore,  which  Mr.  Malone  published  io 
1780,  it  is  our  recommendation  that  these  two  pieces  I»e  inserted,  as  proper  com- 
panions for  Locrine,  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cromwell,  The  London  Prodigal, 
The  Puritan,  and  A  Yorkshire  Tragedy.  Of  these  wretched  dramas,  it  has  bm 
now  positively  proved,  through  the  medium  of  the  Henslowe  Papers,  'Uhattbe 
name  of  Shakspeare,  which  is  printed  at  length  in  the  title-pages  of  Sir  John 
Oldcastle,  IGOO,  and  The  London  Prodigal,  1605,  was  affixed  to  those  pieces  by 
a  knavish  bookseller,  without  any  foundation,"  the  following  entry  occurring  Id 
the  manuscript,  on  the  16th  of  October,  1599: — ''Received  by  me  Thomas  Down- 
ton,  of  Philip  Henslowe,  to  pay  Mr.  Monday,  Mr.  Drayton,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Hatb- 
way,  for  *'The  first  part  of  the  Lyfe  of  Sir  Jhon  Ouldcastell,"  and  in  earnest  of 
"  the  Second  Pte,"for  the  use  of  the  company,  ten  pound,  I  say  received  lolb." 

Not  content  with  this  ample  addition,  which  first  appeared  in  the  folio  of  16G4, 
the  public  has  been  further  imposed  U])on  by  another  illegitimate  group,  princH 
pally  derived  from  a  blind  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  catalogues  and  the  fabri- 
cation of  booksellers.  From  these  sources,  and  from  the  authority  of  a  volume 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  and  lettered  on  the  back, 
Shakspeare,  Vol.  I.,  the  subsequent  enumeration  has  l)een  given  by  Mr.  Stee- 
vens,viz.: — 1.  TheArraignmentof  Paris; -2.  The  Birth  ofMerUn;  3.  Edward  111.; 
4.  Fair  Emm;  5.  The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton;  and  6.  Mucedorus;  to  which 
may  be  added,  from  Warburton*s  Collection  of  Old  Dramas,  where  they  are  said 
to  have  been  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company  as  written  by  Shak- 
speare. 7.  Duke  Humphrey,  a  Tragedy;  and  8.  The  History  of  King  Stephen, 
both  registered,  June  '29,  1660.  *  George  Pcele,  it  appears,  was  the  author  of 
The  Arraignment  of  Paris,  and  a  writer,  who  signs  himself  T.  B.,  of  The  Merry 
Devil  of  Edmonton,  while  the  ascription  of  the  plays,  onco  in  Warburton's  libra- 
ry, was  probably  owing,  at  that  distance  of  time,  either  to  the  ignorance,  credulit}, 
or  fraud,  of  some  heedless  or  mercenary  trader. 

To  enter  into  any  critical  discussion  of  the  merits  or  defects  of  these  pieces, 
would  be  an  utter  abuse  of  time.  We  do  not  believe  that,  either  in  the  play  of 
Henry  the  Sixth,  or  Titus  Andronicus,  twenty  lines  can  be  found  of  Shakspeare's 
composition  ;  and,  in  the  residue  of  this  first  group,  consisting  of  six  more,  le 
decidedly  think  not  so  many.  In  the  second,  including  also  eight  dramas,  the 
only  production  now  extant,  of  any  worth,  is  The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmontoo. 
which  contains  a  few  pleasing  and  interesting  passages  expressed  with  ease  and 
simplicity. 

We  have  still  to  notice  some  vague  reports  relative  to  our  poet*s  occasional 
junction  with  his  contemporaries  in  dramatic  composition  :  thus,  we  are  toM. 
that  he  assisted  Ben  Jonson  in  his  f  Sejanus  ;  Davenport,  in  his  Henry  the  First.: 
and  Fletcher,  in  his  Two  Noble  Kinsmen.  §  Of  these  traditional  stories,  the 
first  has  been  very  deservedly  given  up,  as  ''entirely  out  of  the  question;"" 

*  See  Gentleman's  Magazine,  toI.  Ixxxt.  p.  219. 

4  Capell's  School  of  Shakspeare,  vol.  iii.  p  479.     See  alto  GifibnTi  Ben  Joumhi,  yoL  i.  p.  Ixx. 
%  Gentleman  H  Magazine,  vol.  Ixxxv.  p.  319. 

$  On  the  authority  of  the  title  of  the  first  quarto,  printed  in  1634,  dgiiteen  femn  after  tlie  dcitk  *^ 
Shakspeare . 
**  For  proof  of  this,  see  Gifford*s  Jonson,  vol.  i.  p.  Ixx.  note. 
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the  second  rests  merely  on  the  unsupported  assertion  of  a  Stationers'  Register,  * 
and  the  third,  though  more  express  and  distinct,  has  been  completely  refuted  by 
Colman  and.  Steevens.  7  Inde<Ml,  there  is  much  reason  to  suppose  that  The 
Two  Noble  Kinsmen  was  not  written  until  after  the  death  of  Shakspeare.^ 

From  what  has  lieen  said,  under  each  article  of  the  preceding  chronology,  per- 
haps no  very  inadequate  idea  may  be  formed  of  tlie  Dramatic  Character  of  our 
poet ;  but,  it  will  be  expected  here,  and  it  is  indeed  essential  to  a  just  and  facile 
comprehension  of  the  subject,  that  a  summary  or  condensed  view  of  this  character 
be  attempted,  in  order  by  collecting  the  scattered  rays  into  a  focus,  to  throw  upon 
it  a  due  degree  of  brilliancy  and  strength. 

With  the  vi(»w  ol  ascertainini?  the  peculiar  Genius  of  his  Drama,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  attenil  to  a  distinction,  which  has  been  very  correctly  and  lumi- 
nously laid  down  by  some  late  German  critics,  particularly  by  Herder  and  Schle- 
gel,  who  oppose  the  modern  to  the  ancient  drama,  under  the  appellation  of  the 
Gothic  or  romance,  assimilating  the  antique  or  classical  theatre  to  a  group  in 
sculpture,  and  the  Gothic  or  romantic  to  an  extensive  picture,  separation  being  the 
essence  of  the  former,  and  combination  of  the  latter;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Grecian  drama  is  plastic,  and  that  of  tlie  English  picturesque. 

In  (act,  the  Uomantic  Drama  is  the  result  of  that  great  change  which  took 
place  in  society  on  the  extinction  of  the  western  empire,  when  tlie  blended  in- 
fluence of  Christianity  and  Chivalry,  operating  on  the  stern  virtues  of  the  Teutonic 
tribes,  gave  birth  to  a  spirit  of  seriousness  and  sentiment,  of  love  and  honour,  of 
enterprisi*  and  adventure,  which  led  to  a  constant  aspiration  after  the  great,  the 
wonderful,  the  wild,  and,  by  mingling  the  melancholy  of  a  sublime  religion  with 
an  enthusiastic  boniase  for  female  worth,  threw  an  anxious  but  unparalleled  inte- 
rest over  all  the  relations  of  e\isb»nce,  and  all  the  products  of  intellectual  eflbrt. 

The  elTect  of  tliis  combination  on  the  poetry  of  the  middle  ages,  and  more  espe- 
cially on  that  of  the  immediately  subsequent  centuries,  in  impressing  it  with  an 
awful  and  mysterious  character,  has  been  beautifully  sketched  by  Schlegel,  par- 
ticularly where,  as  in  the  following  passage,  ho  accounts  for  the  solenm  and  con- 
templative cast  of  its  structure,  by  tracing  its  tlcpendency  on  the  genius  of  our  faith. 

<*  Amon:;  the  Greeks,"  he  observes.  **  human  nature  was  in  ilself  all-suflncient ;  tbef  were 
conscious  of  no  wants,  and  aspired  at  no  higher  perrcction  than  that  which  they  could  actoally 
alUin  by  the  exercise  of  their  own  faculties.  We,  however,  are  taught  by  superior  wisdom  that 
man,  through  a  high  offence,  forfeited  the  place  for  which  he  was  orij^inally  destined;  and  thai 
Iba  whole  object  of  his  ea^hly  existence  is  to  strive  to  regain  that  situalion,  which.  If  left  to  hit 
own  strength,  he  could  never  accomplish.  The  religion  of  the  senses  had  only  in  view  the  pes- 
aeiiion  of  outwanl  and  perishable  blessings ;  and  iinmortalily,  in  so  far  as  it  was  t>elieved,  ap- 
peared in  an  olMCure  distance  lil^e  a  shadow,  a  fnini  dream  of  this  briglit  and  vivid  futurity.  The 
*very  reverse  of  all  this  is  ihe  case  with  the  t'.hristian  ;  every  thing  Duite  and  mortal  Is  lott  in 
tlie  contemplation  of  infinity ;  life  has  l>ecome  shadow  and  darkness,  and  the  Arst  dawning  of  our 
real  eiistence  opens  in  the  world  beyond  the  grave.  Such  a  religion  must  waken  the  foreboding, 
which  slumbers  in  every  feeling  heart,  to  the  most  thorough  consciousness,  that  the  happineta 
after  which  we  strive  we  can  never  here  attain ;  that  no  eiternal  object  can  ever  entirely  fill  our 
tools ;  and  that  every  mortal  enjoyment  is  but  a  fieeling  and  momentary  deception.  When  the 
•ool,  resting  as  it  were  under  the  willows  of  eiile,  breathes  out  its  longing  for  its  distant  home, 
Ibe  prevailing  character  of  its  songs  must  l)e  melancholy.  Hence  the  poetry  of  the  ancients  was 
tbe  poetry  of  enjoyment,  ami  ours  is  that  of  desire :  the  former  has  its  foundation  In  the  scene 
which  it  pretent.  while  the  latter  hovers  betwiit  recollection  and  hope.    Let  me  not  be  undertlood 


*  See  Oent.  Magmiinc,  toI.  Ixxxv.  p.  919,  and  Biographia  Dramatica,  1789,  toI.  i.  pi  118,  artiela 
ihmtmpori. 

f  (  nlman**  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Tf>l.  i.  p.  118, 

%  **  The  Two  Noble  Kinmen,**  oK«erve!»  Steevcmi,  **  could  not  have  been  compoied  till  after  1611,  nor 
perhaps  antecedent  U»  tiie  dcatha  of  Beaumont  and  our  author,  when  aMHiHtance  aini  compomtiaa  eanaed, 
aod  the  poet,  who  resembled  the  latter  ro«wt,  had  the  (airent  pro«pert  of  vuccetM.  During  the  life  of  Baan- 
iMWt,  which  coocluded  in  1615.  it  canmit  vtv\\  he  mipponed  that  Fletcher  would  have  dettrtcd  bim,  to 
mriVt  in  concert  with  any  other  dramatist.  Shakspeare  Murvived  Beaumoat  only  by  one  year,  and,  during 
tliat  taaie,  if  known  to  hiaTe  lived  in  Warwickshire,  hevoad  the  reach  of  Fleteiicr,  who  eoounaed  to  rande 
ia  Loadoa  till  he  fell  a  tacriloe  to  Ihe  plague  in  1(M5.** 


na  • 
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to  affirm  that  every  thing  flows  in  one  strain  of  wailing  and  complaint,  and  that  the  voice  o( 
melancholy  must  always  be  loudly  heard.  As  the  austerity  of  tragedy  was  not  incompatible  villi 
the  joyous  views  of  the  Greeks,  so  the  romantic  poetry  can  aitsume  every  tone,  even  that  oTlbe 
mosi  lively  gladness;  but  still  it  will  always,  in  some  shape  or  other,  bear  traces  of  the  source  froo 
which  it  originated.  -  The  feeling  of  the  moderns  is,  upon  the  whole,  more  intense,  their  fkocy 
more  incorporeal,  and  their  thoughts  more  contemplative."  * 

Who  docs  not  perceive  that  this  reference  to  futurity,  this  apprehension  of  the 
possible  consequences  of  death,  which  chills  the  blood  with  awful  emotion,  aod 
mingles  fear  even  with  the  energies  of  hope,  is  peculiarly .  characteristic  of  the 
serious  drama  of  Shakspeare  ?  In  what  poet,  for  instance,  shall  we  find  the  ter- 
rors of  dissolution  painted  with  such  appalHng  strength  ?  where  nature  recoilii^ 
with  such  involuntary  horror  from  the  thoughts  of  extinction  ?  and  where  those 
blended  feelings  which,  on  the  eve  of  our  departure,  even  agitate  the  good,  ere  the 
forms  of  earthly  love  sink  into  night,  and  a  world  unknown  receives  the  disembo- 
died spirit  ?  Need  we  point  to  Henry  the  Sixth,  to  Hamlet,  to  Measure  for  Measure, 
to  Macbeth,  and  to  many  others,  for  proofs  of  this  continual  appeal  to  life  beyood 
the  grave,  this  perpetual  eflbrt  to  unite,  with  influential  power,  these  two  states 
of  our  existence,  certainly  one  of  the  most  striking  distinctions  which  separate  the 
romantic  from  the  antique  style  of  dramatic  fiction,  and  in  which,  as  in  every  other 
feature  of  this  species  of  poetry,  Shakspeare  was  the  first  who,  io  our  own  or  any 
other  country,  exhibited  such  unrivalled  excellence,  as  to  constitute  him,  in  every 
just  sense  of  the  term,  the  founder  of  this  species  of  the  drama. 

For  have  we  not,  in  his  productions,  the  noblest  model  of  that  comprehensive 
form  which,  including  under  one  view  all  the  varieties  and  vicissitudes  of  humao 
being,  presents  us  with  a  picture  in  which  not  only  the  virtues  and  the  vices,  bat 
the  follies  and  the  frailties,  the  levities  and  the  mirth  of  man,  are  harmonised  and 
blended  into  a  perfect  whole,  connected  too,  and  that  intimately,  with  a  vast  range 
of  surrounding  circumstances  which,  both  in  the  foreground  and  in  the  distance, 
are  so  managed,  as,  by  the  illusory  aid  of  tinting,  grouping,  and  shadowing.  U) 
assist  in  the  production  of  a  great  and  determinate  eflect.  To  evince  the  superiority 
of  this  mode  of  composition  over  that  which  prevailed  on  the  Grecian  stage,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  reflect,  that  the  concatenated  series  of  events  w  hich  is  unfolded, 
with  80  much  unity  of  design,  in  the  single  drama  of  Macbeth,  could  only  be  re- 
presented, on  the  simple  and  confined  plan  of  the  school  of  Athens,  by  a  trilogy, 
or  succession  of  distinct  tragedies  I  Can  a  system,  thus  necessarily  broken  inio 
insulated  parts,  be  put  into  competition  with  the  rich  and  full  evolution  of  the  ro- 
mantic or  Shakspcarean  drama  ? 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  romantic  or  picturesque  drama  should  be  judged 
by  laws  and  regulations  of  it^  own ;  that  it  is  a  distinct  order  of  art,  displaying 
great  originality  and  invention,  and  a  much  more  perfect  and  profound  view  of 
human  life  and  its  dependencies,  than  any  anterior  eifort  in  the  same  department 
of  literature;  and  as  all  the  productions  of  our  poet  are  exclusively  referable 
to  this  order,  of  which  he  is,  without  dispute,  tbe  greatest  master,  a  brief  en- 
quiry into  the  Condict  of  his  Drama  cannot  fail  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
subject. 

Of  the  three  unities,  upon  which  so  much  stress  has  1  een  laid  by  the  French 
critics,  Shakspeare  has  in  general,  and,  for  the  most  part,  very  judiciously,  rejected 
two.  One  of  these,  the  unity  of  place,  was,  indeed,  indissolubly  connected  with 
the  tragedy  of  the  Greeks  ;  for  as  the  chorus  was  continually  on  their  stage,  no 
curtain  could  be  dropped,  nor  was  any  change  of  scene  therefore  possible;  biittlM 
unity  of  time  was  most  assuredly  neither  rigidly  observed  by  them,  nor  did  it 
constitute  any  essential  part  of  their  system ;  on  the  contrary,  Aristotle,  aftrr 
remarking,  ''  that  the  dramatic  fable  should  have  such  a  length  that  the  con- 
nexion of  the  circumstances  may  easily  be  remembered,'*  immediately  afterwards 

*  Lcctaret  on  Drnmatic  I^iteraturc,  vol.  i.  p.  15, 16. 
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declares  of  this  very  length,  thnt  ^*  as  far  as  regards  the  time  of  the  performanco 
and  the  spectators,  it  has  no  relation  to  the  poetic  art/'  and  that  *^  as  to  the  na- 
tural boundary  of  tlio  action,  the  greater  it  is  the  better,  ])rovided  it  he  perspi- 
cuous/' *  In  fact,  as  to  unity  of  place,  no  rule  was  required,  this  limitation,  as 
we  have  seen,  being  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  defective  and  insulated  con- 
struction of  their  dramatic  fable  ;  and  as  to  unity  of  time,  the  observation  which 
we  have  just  quoted  from  Aristotle  is  derisive,  the  circumstances  attending  tyoth 
these  supposed  laws  being  such  as  fully  to  warrant  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Twining, 
who,  commenting  on  the  Stagyrite,  observes,  that  '•  with  respect  to  the  strict 
unities  of  time  and  place,  no  such  rules  were  imposed  on  the  Greek  poets  by  the 
critics,  or  by  themselves;  nor  are  imposed  on  any  poet,  either  by  the  nature,  or 
the  end,  of  the  dramatic  imitation  itself;"  and  we  may  add,  that,  in  as  far  as  both 
have  been  simultaneously  reduced  to  practice,  either  by  the  Greeks  themselves, 
or  by  their  still  more  scrupulous  imitators  the  French,  have  interest  and  proba- 
bility been  proportionably  sacrificed. 

Whether  Shakspeare,  therefore,  acting  solely  from  his  own  judgment,  rejected, 
or,  guided  merely  by  the  usage  of  his  day,  overlooked  these  unities,  a  great  point 
was  gained  for  all  the  lovers  of  nature  and  verisimilitude.  For,  omitting  regula- 
tions which,  though  generally  or  partially  observed  by  the  ancients,  were  either 
altogether  arbitrary,  or  only  locally  necessary,  he  has  adopted  two,  of  which  it  may 
be  said,  that  neither  time,  circumstance,  nor  opinion,  can  diminish  the  utility. 
To  unity  of  action,  the  indispensable  requisite  of  every  well-constituted  fable,  he 
has  added,  what  in  him  is  found  more  perfect  than  in  any  other  writer,  unity  of 
feeling,  as  applicable  not  only  to  individual  character,  but  to  the  prevailing  tone 
and  influence  of  each  play.  Thus,  while  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  former  is, 
in  a  few  instances,  broken  in  upon,  by  the  admission  of  extraneous  personages  or 
occurrences,  in  no  respect  is  the  latter,  throughout  the  whole  range  of  his  pro- 
ductions, forgotten  or  violated. 

It  is  to  this  sedulous  attention  in  the  preservation  of  unity  of  feeling,  that  Shak- 
speare owes  much  of  his  fascination  and  powers  of  impression  over  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  his  audience.  It  has  l)een  duly  panegyrised  by  the  critics  with  respect 
to  his  delineation  of  character;  but  as  referable  to  the  expression  and  effect  of  an 
entire  drama,  it  has  l)een  too  much  overlooked.  What,  for  example,  can  be  more 
distinct  than  the  tone  of  feeling  which  pervades  every  portion  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
and  Macbeth,  and  how  consistently  is  this  tone  preserved  throughout  each! 
Through  the  first,  from  its  opening  to  its  close,  breathe  the  freshness  and  the 
fragrance  of  youth  and  spring,  their  sweetness,  their  innocency,  and  alas  I  their 
transiency;  while  in  the  second,  a  tempest  of  more  than  midnight  horror,  and 
the  still  more  turbulent  strife  of  human  vice  and  passion,  howl  for  ever  in  our 
ears!  Again,  how  delightful  is  the  tender  and  philosophic  melancholy,  which 
steals  upon  us  in  every  scene  of  As  You  Like  It,  and  how  contrasted  with  the 
bustle  and  vivacity,  the  light  and  elfervescent  wit  which  animate,  and  sparkle  in, 
the  dialogue  of  Much  Ado  about  Nothing!  —  We  consider  this  unity,  by  which 
the  separate  parts  of  a  drama  are  rendered  so  strictly  subservient  to  a  single  and 
a  common  object,  namely,  the  production  of  a  combined  and  uniform  impression, 
as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  proofs  of  the  depth  and  comprehensiveness  of  the 
mind  of  Shakspc^are. 

This  excellence  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  no  part  in  the  conduct  of  his 
drama  is  perhaps  so  prominent,  as  that  mixture  of  seriousness  and  mirth,  of  comic 
and  tragic  etTect,  which  springs  from  the  very  structure  itself  of  the  romantic 
drama.  But  this  interchange  of  emotion  serves  only  to  place  the  intention  of  tho 
poet,  and  the  fulness  of  his  success,  more  completely  inour  view ;  for  he  has  almost 
always  contrived,  that  the  ludicrous  |)ersonages  of  his  play  should  give  essential  aid 
to  the  pre-determined  eflect  of  the  composition  as  a  whole ;  and  this  co-operatiQi^ 

*  Pje*«  AmtoO*,  4lo,  I7M,  p.  tt. 
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is  even  most  apparent,  where  the  impression  intended  to  be  excited  is  the  most 
tragic  :  thus  the  anguish  which  lacerates  the  bosom  of  Lear,  when  deserted  by  bis 
children,  and  driven  forth  amid  the  horrors  of  the  tempest,  is  augmented  almost 
to  madness  by  the  sarcastic  drollery  of  the  fool;  developed,  indeed,  with  an 
energy  and  strength  which  no  other  expedient  could  have  accomplished. 

These  contrasts,  which  are,  in  fact,  of  the  very  essence  of  the  romantic 
drama,  as  requiring  richer  and  more  varied  accompaniments  than  the  antique 
species,  form,  in  their  whole  spirit  and  edect,  a  suflicient  apology,  were  one  id 
the  least  necessary,  for  the  tragi-comic  texture  of  our  author's  principal  pro- 
ductions. 

By  embracing  in  one  view  the  whole  of  the  checkered  scene  of  human  eilv 
tence,  its  joys  and  sorrows,  its  perpetually  shifting  circumstances  and  relations, 
and  by  blending  these  into  one  harmonious  picture,  Shakspeare  has  achieved  a 
work  to  which  the  ancient  world  had  nothing  similar,  and  which,  of  all  the 
efforts  of  human  genius,  demands  perhaps  the  widest  and  profoundest  exertion  of 
intellect.  It  demands  a  knowledge  of  a  man,  both  as:  genus  and  a  species;  of  mm, 
as  acting  from  himself,  and  of  man  in  society  under  all  its  aspects  and  revolutions 
it  demands  a  knowledge  of  what  has  influenced  and  modified  his  character  Crom 
the  earliest  dawn  of  record ;  and,  above  all,  it  demands  a  conversancy  of  the  most 
intimate  kind  with  his  constitution,  moral,  intellectual,  and  religious;  so  that  in 
detaching  a  portion  of  history  for  the  purposes  of  dramatic  composition,  the  philo- 
sopher shall  be  as  discernible  in  the  execution  as  the  poet. 

It  is  tliis  depth  and  comprehension  of  design  in  the  conduct  of  his  drama,  this 
amplitude  of  a  mind  reflecting  ages  past  ,***  which,  while  it  has  rendered  Shak- 
speare an  object  of  admiration  to  the  intelligent  student  of  nature,  has  occasioned 
him  to  be  so  often  and  so  grossly  misinterpreted  by  the  narrow  critic  and  the 
careless  reader. 

To  these  brief  remarks  on  the  Genius  and  Conduct,  it  will  be  necessarv  to  add 
a  few  observations  on  the  Characters,  the  Passions,  the  Comic  Painting,  and  the 
Imaginative  Powers,  of  his  drama. 

"  To^give  a  stage^ 
Ample,  and  true  with  life,— voic^,  action,  age; 
To  story  coldly  told — 

To  raise  our  ancient  sovereigns  from  their  hearse, 
To  enliven  their  pale  trunks/' 

and  to  make  us 

^  Joy  in  their  joy,  and  tremble  at  their  rage," 

is,  indeed,  a  task  of  the  utmost  magnitude  and  difliculty,  but  one  in  which  our 
poet  has  succeeded  with  a  felicity  altogether  unparalleled.  His  characters  live 
and  breathe  before  us ;  we  perceive  not  only  what  they  say  and  do,  but  what 
they  feel  and  think;  and  we  are  tempted  to  believe,  that  like  some  magician  of 
old,  he  possessed  the  art  of  transfusing  himself  into  the  frame,  and  of  speaking 
through  the  organs,  of  those  whom  he  wished  to  represent ;  so  exactly  has  he 
drawn,  without  deviation  from  the  general  laws  and  broad  tract  of  life,  each  class 
and  condition  of  mankind. 

Whether  he  delineate  tlie  possessor  of  a  throne,  or  the  tenant  of  a  cottage;  the 
warrior  in  battle,  or  the  statesman  in  debate ;  youth  in  its  fervour,  or  old  age  in 
its  repose;  guilt  in  agony,  or  innocence  in  peace;  the  votaries  of  pleasure,  or 
the  victims  of  despair ;  we  behold  each  character  developing  itself,  not  through 
the  medium  of  self-description,  but,  as  in  actual  experience,  tlirough  the  influence 
and  progression  of  events,  and  through  the  re-action  of  surrounding  agents. 

*This  expression,  and  the  verses  which  open  some  of  the  leading  subjects  of  this  summary,  are  takes 
™»*PyM"  ^"  worthy  Master  Shakspeare, "  supposed  to  have  been  the  compoeition  of  Jasper  Msjsr. 
but  which  Mr.  Oodwm,  if  we  recollect  aright,  for  the  book  is  not  before  us,  is  desirous  <>f  aUnbotiBf, « 
MOOimt  of  Its  singuUr  excellence^  to  the  pen  of  Milton.— See  his  Lives  of  E.  and  J.  Philips,  4to. 
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Thus,  from  the  mutual  working  of  conflicting  interests  and  emotions,  from  their 
various  powers  of  coalescence  and  repulsion,  the  characters  of  Shakspeare  are, 
like  those  in  real  life,  evolved  v^ith  an  energy  and  strength,  with  a  fretrdom  and 
lioldness  of  outline  which  will,  probably  for  ever,  stamp  them  with  the  seal  of 
unapproachable  excellence. 

Nor  is  he  less  distinguished  for  an  illimitable  sway  over  the  Passions: — 

•*  To  moTe 

A  chiUing  pity- 
To  strike  both  joy  and  ire ; — 
To  steer  the  alTections ;  and  by  heaTenly  fire 
Mould  us  anew,— 

Yet  so  to  temper  passion,  that  our  ears 
Take  pleasure  iu  their  pain,  and  eyes  in  tears 
Both  weep  and  smile** — 

are  some  of  the  noblest  attributes  of  the  dramatic  poet,  and  more  peculiarly  cha- 
racteristic of  Shakspeare  than  of  any  other  writer.  The  birth  and  progress  of  the 
Dumerous  passions  which  awaken  pity  and  terror,  he  has  unfolded,  indeed,  with 
such  minute  fidelity  to  nature,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible,  as  Madame  De  Stael  has 
observed,  to  sympathise  thoroughly  with  Shakspeare's  suiTerers,  without  tasting 
also  of  the  bitter  experience  of  real  life. 

The  pathos  of  Shakspeare  is  either  simple  or  figurative,  in  accordancy  with  the 
character,  and  in  pro|)ortion  to  the  intensity  of  the  feeling,  from  which  it  emanates. 
The  sigh  of  sulTering  merit,  or  the  pang  of  unre(|uited  love,  alTects  us  uiost  when 
clothed  in  the  language  of  perfect  simplicity ;  but  the  energy,  the  paroxysm  of 
eitreme  sorrow,  naturally  bursts  into  figurative  language,  nay  often  demands  thai 
Tery  play  of  imagery  and  words,  for  which  our  bard  has  been  ignorantly  con- 
demned, but  which,  like  laughter  amid  the  horrors  of  madness,  can  alone  impress 
us  with  an  adequately  keen  senseof  the  overwhelming  agony  of  the  soul.  Of  these 
two  modes  of  exciting  pity,  we  |)0ssess  very  striking  examples  in  the  suderings  of 
Katherinein  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  in  the  parental  afllictions  of  Constance  in 
Kin?  John. 

The  excitement,  indeed,  of  unallayed  pity  must  necessarily  either  be  very  short, 
or  very  painful,  and  it  has  therefore  been  the  endeavour  of  our  dramatist,  accord- 
ing to  the  language  of  the  fine  old  bard  just  quoted, 

"  so  to  temper  passion,  that  our  ears 


Take  pleasure  in  their  pain ;  " 

and  this  he  has  effected,  and  often  with  great  skill  and  judgment,  by  a  transient 
intermixture  of  playful  fancy  or  comic  allusion,  of  whicli,  instances  without  num- 
ber are  to  be  foun J  dis|)ersed  throughout  his  plays. 

Yet  great  as  we  acknowledge  the  influence  of  Shakspeare  to  have  been,  io 
eliciting  the  tears  of  pity  and  compassion,  he  has  surpassed,  not  only  others  but 
himself,  in  the  power  and  extent  of  bis  dominion  over  the  sources  and  operation 
of  terror.  **It  may  Ikj  said  of  crimes  paintinl  by  Shakspeare,"  remarks  an  ac- 
complished critic,  '^as  the  Bible  says  of  Death,  that  he  is  the  King  of  Tem- 
bobs;"  *  an  assertion  fully  warranted  by  an  ap|)eal  to  Kichard,  to  Lear,  to  Hamlet, 
to  Macbeth,  where  this  soul-harrowing  emotion,  as  derive<l  from  natural  or  su- 
pernatural causes,  from  remorseless  cruelty,  from  phrenzy-stricken  sorrow,  from 
conscious  guilt  or  withering  fear,  is  depicted  with  an  energy  so  awful  and  ap- 

Elling  as  to  blanch  the  check  and  chill  the  blood  of  every  intellectual  being. 
[»re  especially  do  we  pursue  his  creations  with  trembling  hope  and  breathless 
BMMehension,  when  he  traces  the  wanderings  of  despair,  when  he  presents  to  our 
WW  Ihtt  ^'shipwreck  of  moral  nature,"  in  which  ''  the  storm  of  life  surpasses  its 
MiMiglli-**  f 

«f  liUffitiirs  uponSodely,'*  bf  Madame  1)e  Sucl4]obteiii,  voL  i.  p.  fH.  Tnuu- 
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The  scenes  which  are  Decessarily  required  for  the  development  of  ^illany  aini 
its  artifices,  must,  of  course,  disclose  many  deeds  of  atrocity  and  ^ice,  from  ikhirii 
ttie  unpolluted  mind  recoils  with  shuddering  astonishment;  but  vividly,  and  justh 
loo,  as  these  have  been  portrayed  by  our  poet,  in  all  their  native  dipfonnity,  h^ 
has,  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  so  managed  the  exhibition,  that.  unlf«» 
to  very  feehle  minds,  the  impression  never  becomes  too  painful  to  be  bomf. 
Some  qualifying  property  in  the  head  or  heart  of  the  offender,  or  some  rrpov 
from  the  intervention  of  more  amiable  or  more  cheerful  character8«  occurs  li 
subdue  to  its  proper  tone  what  would  otherwise  amount  to  torture.  Thus  Ik 
disgust  which  would  be  apt  to  arise  from  contemplating  the  gigantic  iniquity  rf 
Richard  the  Third,  is  corrected  by  an  almost  involuntary  admiration  of  hiiii- 
tellectual  vigour;  and  the  merciless  revenge  of  Shylock,  being  perpetually  brokn 
in  upon  by  the  alleviating  harmonics  of  love  and  pity  In  the  characters  of  thov 
who  surround  him,  passes  not  beyond  the  due  limits  of  tragic  emotion. 

The  inimitable  felicity,  indeed,  with  which  Shakspeare  has  intermingM  tk 
finest  chords  of  pity  and  of  terror,  such  as  we  listen  to,  with  unsated  rapture  ■ 
his  Romeo,  his  Lear,  and  his  Othello,  has  been  a  subject  of  eulogium  to  thousaaii. 
but  never  can  it  meet,  from  mortal  tongue,  with  praise  of  corresponding  wortL 
For  who  shall  paint  the  beauty  of  those  transitions,  w  hen  on  a  ni^ht  of  horror 
breaks  the  first  bright  ray  of  heaven,  the  dawn  of  light  and  hope;  wlien,  like  the 
sounds  of  an  ^olian  harp  amid  the  pauses  of  a  tempest,  the  still  soft  voice  of  lo«r 
succeeds  the  tumult  of  despair,  and  whispers  to  the  troubled  spirit  accents  tf 
mercy,  peace,  and  pardon? 

It  is  perhaps  only  of  Shakspeare  that  it  can  be  said  with  truth,  tliat  his  coair 
possesses  the  same  unrivalled  merit  as  his  tragic  drama.  The  force  and  vem- 
tility  of  his  painting  in  this  department,  its  richness,  its  depth,  and  its  eipreiiioa, 
and,  more  than  all,  the  originality  and  fecundity  of  invention  which  it  etcrv 
where  exhibits,  astonish,  and  almost  overwhelm  the  mind  in  its  endeavoor  to 
form  an  estimate  of  powers  so  gigantic,  and  which  may  not  be  altogether  iaroB- 
mensurate  with  its  scope  and  comprehensiveness.  Whether  we  consider  his  il^ 
lineations  of  this  kind  as  the  product  of  pure  fiction,  or  founded  on  the  tostnw 
of  his  age,  they  alike  delight  us  by  their  novelty  and  their  adhesion  to  natnrr. 
Falstaifand  Parolles  are,  in  many  respects,  as  much  the  birth  of  fancy  as  Calibu 
or  Ariel;  but  being  strictly  confined  within  the  pale  of  humanity,  and  displa^in: 
all  its  features  with  living  truth  and  distinctness,  the  inventive  felicity  of  tbnr 
combination  is  apt  to  escape  us  through  our  familiarity  with  its  component  part». 
His  Fools,  or  Clowns,  on  the  contrary,  were,  in  his  time,  of  daily  orrurrmcf, 
and  not  only  to  be  found  in  the  court  of  the  monarch,  and  the  castle  of  the  barM. 
but  in  the  hall  of  the  squire,  and  even  beneath  the  roof  of  the  churchmao ;  yil 
from  comparing  what  history  has  recorded  of  this  motley  tribe  with  the  spiriH 
sketches  of  our  author,  how  has  he  heightened  their  wit  and  sarcasm  ! — to  «rh 
a  degree,  indeed,  that  they  have  frequently  become  in  his  hands  jiersonace*  d 
poetic  growth,  wild  and  grotesque,  it  is  true,  yet  powerfully  original. 

This  pre-eminence  of  Shakspeare  in  the  characterisation  of  his  fools  probacy 
led  to  their  dramatic  extinction ;  for  it  must  have  been  found  very  difficult  to  nf- 
port  their  tone  and  spirit  after  such  a  model.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  it  ha 
been  observed,  have  but  rarely  introduced  them;  Ben  Jonson  and  MasMBcir 
never;  and  yet  the  court-fool  had  not  ceased  to  exist  in  the  reign  of  CharWsthr 
First,  nor  the  domestic  until  the  commencement  of  theeighteimtli  century.  * 

Another  of  the  great  distinctions  which  have  elevated  Shakspeare  so  complHfh 
above  the  dramatic  class  of  poets,  is  the  splendour  and  infinity  of  his  imaginatioa— 


*  Of  court-fooU,  it  is  obserTed  bj  Mr.  Doiice,  that  ''Miicklc  John,  the  fool  of  Charirs  IW  Vt^i 
the  mcceMorof  Arohee  Amuitroiig,  in  perhaps  the  last  regular  perKwage  of  the  kind.'* — lUiirtf«lia«i,M( 
p.  908. 

We  also  find  an  epitaph  by  Dean  Swift,  oo  Dicky  Pierce,  the  Rati  of  Suffolk  s  fool,  wbo  v« 
Berkelej  churchward,  June  18, 17i8,  in  the  aame  ingenioos  essay. 
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'^  To  out- run  hasty  time,  retrieve  the  Caten, 
Kcill  back  the  heavens,  blow  ope  the  iron  gates 
or  death  aud  Lethe     -  by  art  to  learn 
The  physiogiiooiy  of  shades,  aud  gi%'e 
Them  sudden  birth — '  and*  from  *  his'  loDy  throne. 
Create  and  rule  a  world,  and  work  upon 
Mankind  by  secret  engines," 

was  deemed,  even  by  his  contemporaries,  the  peculiar  destiny  of  our  bard;  a 
destination  that  has  been  still  more  thoroughly  felt  and  acknowledged  by  succeed- 
ioc  aues,  and  by  which,  without  sacrificing  any  of  the  more  legitimate  provinces 
of  Uii*  drama,  he  has  acquired  for  his  poetry  that  stamp  of  glowing  inspiration, 
which  more  than  places  it  on  a  level  with  the  daring  flights  of  Homer,  of  Dante, 
or  of  Milton;  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  exclusively  t)elongs  to  him  an  in- 
sinuatinc  loveliness  of  fancy  that  endears  him  to  our  feelings,  and  brings  with  it 
a  recognition  of  that  visionary  happiness  which  charmed  our  earliest  youth,  when 
all  around  us  breathed  enchantment,  and  the  heart  alone  responded  to  the  fairy 
melodies  of  love  and  hope. 

What  contrast,  for  instance,  of  poetic  po^er  has  ever  exceeded  that  which  we 
eiperience  in  passing  from  the  mysterious  horrors  of  llamlet  and  Macbeth,  from 
the  visitations  of  the  midnight  spectre,  and  the  unhallowed  rites  of  witchcraft,  to 
the  sportive  revelry  of  the  tripping  elves,  and  the  exquisite  delights  of  Ariel ;  from 
the  fiend-like  character  of  lago,  from  the  soul-harrowing  distraction  of  Lear,  and 
the  unearthly  wildness  of  Edgar,  to  that  music  of  paradise  which  falls  melting  from 
the  tongue  of  Juliet  or  Miranda ! 

Were  we  to  lengthen  this  summary  by  any  dissertation  on  the  morality  of  our 
author's  drama,  it  might  justly  be  considered  as  a  work  of  supererogation.  So 
completely,  indeed,  does  this,  the  most  valuable  result  of  composition,  pervade 
e^ery  portion  of  his  dramatic  writings,  that  we  can  scarcely  o|M'n  a  page  of  his 
hest  plays  without  i)eing  forcibly  struck  by  its  lessons  of  virtue  and  utility;  such 
as  are  applicable,  not  only  to  extraordinary  occasions,  but  to  the  common  business 
and  routine  of  life;  and  such  as,  while  they  must  make  every  indi\idual  better 
acquainted  with  his  own  nature  and  conditional  destiny,  are  calculated,  bc'yond 
any  other  productions  of  unrevealed  wisdom,  to  improve  that  nature,  and  to  render 
that  destiny  more  happy  and  exalted. 

Still  less  it  is  necessary  to  comment  on  the  faults  of  Shakspeare,  for  they  lie 
immediatelv  on  the  surface.  When  we  add,  that  some  coarsenesses  and  indeli- 
cacies  which,  however,  as  they  excite  no  passion  and  flatter  no  vice,  are,  in  a 
moral  light,  not  injurious;  some  instances  of  an  injudicious  play  on  words,  and  a 
few  Tiolations,  not  of  essential,  but  merely  of  technical,  costume,  form  their  chief 
amount,  no  little  surprise,  it  is  possible,  may  be  excited ;  but  let  us  recollect,  that 
many  of  the  defects  which  prejudice  and  ignorance  have  attributed  to  Shakspeare, 
have,  on  being  duly  weiuhed  and  investigated,  assumed  the  character  of  positive 
eicellencies.  Amr>ng  these,  for  example,  it  w  ill  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  com- 
posite or  mixed  nature  of  his  drama,  and  his  general  neglect  of  the  unities  of  time 
and  place,  features  in  the  conduct  of  his  plays  which,  though  they  have  for  a 
long  period  heaped  upon  his  head  a  torrent  of  contemptuous  abuse,  are,  at  length, 
acknowledged  to  have  laid  the  foundation,  and  to  ha>e  furnished  the  noblest  model 
of  a  dramatic  literature,  in  its  principles  and  spirit  inflnitely  more  profound  and 
comprehensive  than  that  which  has  descended  to  us  from  the  shores  of  Greece. 

It  was  in  reference  to  the  narrow  and  mistaken  views  which  were  once  enter- 
tained of  the  genius  of  Shakspeare ;  it  was  in  refutation  of  the  calumnies  r»f 
Rymer,  and  the  senseless  invective  of  Voltaire,  who  had  charged  us  with  an  ex- 
travagant admiration  of  this  barbarian,  that  Mr.  Morgan,  forty  years  ago,  stood 
forward  the  avowed  champion,  and,  we  may  add,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  defen- 
ders which  his  country  has  yet  produced,  of  England's  calumniated  Bard. 

Speaking  of  the  magic  influence  which  our  poet  almost  invariably  exerts  over 
bis  auditors,  he  remarks,  that 
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*<  On  such  an  occasion,  a  fellow,  like  Rymer,  waking  from  his  trance,  shall  lift  op  hit  Consti- 
blp's  staff,  and  charge  this  great  Magician,  this  daring  practiser  of  arts  inhibited,  in  the  namcil 
Aristotle,  to  surrender;  whilst  Aristotle  himself,  disowning  bis  wretched  officer,  would  fall  prostrUe 
at  his  feet  and  acknowledge  his  supremacy. — *0  supreme  of  Dramatic  excellence!  (miiduk 
say)  not  lo  me  he  imputed  the  insolence  of  fools.  The  bards  of  Greece  were  conGned  viihin  tbe 
narrow  circle  of  tbe  Chorus,  and  benco  they  found  themselves  constrained  to  practise,  for  tbe  mod 
part,  the  precision,  and  copy  the  details  of  nature.  I  followed  them,  and  knew  not  that  alar^ 
circle  might  be  drawn,  and  tbe  drama  extended  to  tbe  whole  reach  of  human  genius.  CoDTioced, 
I  see  that  a  more  compendious  nature  may  be  obtained  ;  a  nature  of  eflfects  only,  to  which  ofiikr 
the  relations  of  place,  or  continuity  of  time,  are  always  essential.  Nature,  condescending  u»ike 
faculties  and  apprehensions  of  man,  has  drawn  through  human  life  a  regular  chain  of  fiiiMe 
causes  and  effects  :  but  Poelry  delights  in  surprize,  conceals  her  steps,  seizes  at  onreopoaii 
heart,  and  obtains  tbe  sublime  of  things  without  betraying  tbe  rounds  of  her  ascent.  Tm 
Poesy  is  magic,  not  nature:  an  effect  from  causes  bidden  or  unknown.  To  the  Magidal 
prescribed  no  laws ;  bis  law  and  his  power  are  one ;  his  power  is  bis  law. — If  his  end  isobtatKi 
who  shall  question  his  course  ?  Means,  whether  apparent  or  bidden,  are  justified  in  Poesy  kf 
success ;  but  then  most  perfect  and  most  admirable  when  most  concealed.' — 

*'  *  Yes,'  whatever  may  be  the  neglect  of  some,  or  tbe  censure  of  others,  there  are  those,  ihi 
firmly  believe  that  Ibis  wild,  this  uncultivated  Barbarian  has  not  yet  obtained  one  half  of  his  bw; 
and  who  trust  that  some  new  Stagyrite  will  arise,  who,  instead  of  pecking  at  the  surface  of  tbi^i, 
will  enter  into  the  inward  soul  of  his  compositions,  and  expel,  by  the  force  of  congenial  fcelii^ 
those  foreign  impurities  which  have  stained  and  disgraced  his  page.  And  as  to  those  spots  vMtl 
still  remain,  tbey  may  perhaps  become  invisible  to  those  who  shall  seek  them  thro'  the  mediiiB  il 
his  beauties,  instead  of  looking  for  those  beauties,  as  is  too  frequently  done,  thro*  the  snoka  iC 
some  real  or  imputed  obscurity.  When  the  band  of  lime  shall  have  brushed  off  his  present  EdilM 
and  Commentators,  and  when  the  very  name  of  Voltaire,  and  even  the  memory  of  the  bngoagiii 
which  be  has  written,  shall  be  no  more,  the  Apalacbian  mountains,  the  banks  of  the  Obk),  mi 
the  plains  of  Sciola  shall  resound  with  tbe  accents  of  this  Barbarian.  In  his  native  tongue  beM 
roll  the  genuine  passions  of  nature  ;  nor  shall  tbe  griefs  of  Lear  be  alleviated,  or  the  chanuMi 
wit  of  Rosalind  be  abated  by  time."  * 

Since  tliis  eloquently  prophetic  passage  was  written,  how  has  the  fame  of 
Shakspeare  increased  I  Not  only  in  England  has  the  growth  of  a  more  enlighteoed 
criticism  oi)erated  in  his  favour,  but  on  the  Continent  an  enthusiasm  for  bis 
genius  has  heen  kindled,  which,  we  may  venture  to  say,  will  never  be  extii- 
guished.  In  ricrmany,  the  elTorts  of  Herder,  of  Goethe,  of  Tieck,  and,  above  all, 
of  Augustus  William  Schlegel,  the  '*  new  Stagyrite,"  as  he  may  justly  be  temid, 
the  best  critic  on,  and  the  best  translator,  of  our  author,^  have,  as  it  were, 
naturalised  the  poet;  and  if  in  France  tlie  labours  of  Leniereier  and  Diicis  baie 
failed  to  produce  a  similar  erfect,  yet  a  taste  for  Shakspeare  in  the  original  hu 
been  very  powerfully  heightened  by  the  nervous  and  elegant  compositions  of  De 
Stael. 

Nor  has  Europe  alone  borne  testimony  to  the  progress  of  his  reputation;  not 
twenty  years  had  passed  over  the  glowing  predictions  of  Morgan,  when  the  first 
transatlantic  edition  of  Shakspeare  appeared  at  Philadelphia;:}^  nor  is  it  too  muck 
to  believe  that,  ere  another  century  elapse,  the  plains  of  Northern  America,  and 
even  the  unexplored  wilds  of  Australasia,  shall  be  as  familiar  with  the  fictions  of 
our  poet,  as  are  now  the  vallies  of  his  native  Avon,  or  the  statelier  banks  of  tbe 
Thames. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  most  delightful  consideration  for  every  lover  and  cultivator  d 
our  literature,  and  one  which  should  excite,  amongst  our  authors,  an  increased 
spirit  of  emulation,  that  the  language  in  which  they  write,  is  destined  to  betbii 
of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  new  world ;  a  field  of  glory  to  which  the  genius  of 
Shakspeare  will  assuredly  give  an  un perishable  permanency ;  for  the  difTusion  and 
durability  of  his  fame  are  likely  to  meet  with  no  limit,  save  that  which  circum- 
scribes the  globe,  and  closes  the  existence  of  time. 

*  Essay  on  the  Dramatic  Character  of  FalHtaff,  p.  69,  70,  71,  and  64, 65. 

t  For  just  and  diBcriminative  characters  of  Schlegel  and  his  writings,  s^  the  Germany  of  MM^ute  Ik 
Stael,  and  the  Monthly  and  Edinburgh  Reviews. 

i  In  the  year  1796.     Printed  and  sold  by  Bioren  and  Madan. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

h  Brief  View  of  Dramatic  Poetry,  and  its  CultiTaton,  daring  Shakspeare's  Connection  with  the 

Stage. 

That  the  master-spirit  which  Shakspcare  exhibited  in  the  eyes  of  his  contem-^ 
poraries ;  that  the  great  improveraents  which  he  liad  made  on  the  drama  of  Peele 
jMd  Marlowe,  and  their  associates,  should  excite  the  wonder  and  call  for  the 
•mulation  of  his  age,  were  events  naturally  to  be  expected.  He  was  accordingly 
thefounder  of  a  school  of  dramatic  art  which  continued  to  flourish  until  extinguished 
bT  those  convulsions  that  destroyed  the  monarch,  and  overturned  the  government 
01  the  country, — a  school  to  which  we  have  since  had  nothing  similar,  or  even 
approximatinf:;  in  excellence. 

The  fate,  however,  of  the  leader  and  his  disciples  has  been  widely  diflerent. 
paring  the  life-time  of  Shakspoare,  the  spirit  of  competition  forbade  an  open 
JKknowledgment  of  his  pre-eminence,  and  those  who  had  run  the  race  of  glory 
irilh  him,  and  outlived  his  day,  had  influence  suflicient,  either  from  personal 
JMerest,  or  the  charm  of  novelty,  to  procure  a  more  frequent  representation  of 
ifteir  own  productions,  however  inferior,  than  of  those  of  their  departed  luminary. 
I  pnl  when  the  grave  had  closed  alike  on  their  great  exemplar  and  on  themselves, 
jp^LTif  indeed,  was  their  allotment  in  the  estimation  of  tlie  living;  for  while  the 
linner  sprang  from  the  tomb  with  fresh  energy  and  beauty,  over  the  latter 
Aropped,  comparatively,  the  mantle  of  oblivion  1     Yet,  not  for  everl 

Though  lost,  for  a  time,  in  the  ciTulgence  of  that  lustre  which  has  continued 
Id  brighten  ever  since  its  re^  ivoscence,  they  have  nevertheless,  through  an 
hlriosic  though  more  subdued  brilliancy  of  their  own,  begun,  at  length,  to  emerge 
\mio  day,  and  their  demand  upon  the  justice  of  criticism,  for  their  station  and  their 
hme,  is  loud  and  imperative. 

Let  us,  therefore,  as  far  as  our  brief  limits  will  permit,  and  in  furtherance  of 
■rliat  has  been  so  judiciously  commenced,  co-operate  in  the  endeavour  to  appor- 
timi  to  these  immediate  successors  of  our  matchless  bard,  the  honour  due  to  their 
isertions.  If  correctly  attributed,  it  cannot  be  trifling,  and  may  assist  in  forming 
i  just  notion  of  the  most  valuable  period  of  our  dramatic  poesy. 

We  shall  commence  with  those  who,  in  their  own  age,  were  deemed  the  rivals, 
tad  followed,  indeed,  fast  u|)on  the  footsteps  of  Sliaksp^^are,  hesitating  not  to  give 
priority  of  notice  to  tlie  name  of  John  Fletcher,  who,  though  hitherto  inseparably 
pHuted  in  fame  and  pu[)lication  with  his  friend  Francis  Beaumont,  deserves,  liotli 
firom  the  comparative  number  and  value  of  his  pieces,  a  separate  and  exclusive 
pODsideration. 

Of  the  lifty-tliree  plays  which  have  been  ascribed  to  these  poetical  friends,  it 
appears  that  not  more  than  nine  or  ten  were  the  joint  productions  of  Beaumont 
yad  Fletcher;  in  still  fewer  was  he  assisted  by  Massinger,  Rowley,  and  Field,  and 
the  ample  residue,  independent  of  two  pieces  now  lost,  and  known  to  have  been 
U0  sole  composition,  was  therefore  the  entire  product  of  Fletchers  genius.* 
With  this  curious  fact,  we  were  first  made  acquainted  by  Sir  Aston  Cokain, 
who,  speaking  of  the  thirty^four  plays  of  these  poets,  as  published  in  the  folio 
ot  1647,  informs  us,  that 

"  Beaumont  of  those  many  writ  in  few ; 

And  Mauinger  iu  other  few :  the  main 
Being  aole  issues  of  sweet  Fletcher's  brain.**  f 

*  \idc  MaliMie'*  Drjrden,  fol.  i.  partii.  p.  101. 

t  Versts  addrnicd  to  Mr.  Humphrey  Nosely,  puUiahcd  m  his  Pocm,  Epigrams,  Ice.  16811. 
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In  fact,  as  Sir  Aston  has  elsewhere  told  us/  the  bulk  of  the  coUectior 
MTitten  after  Beaumont's  death,  which  took  place  in   1615;  the  fecun& 
Fletcher  being  so  great,  that  in  the  interval  between  that  event  and  his  oi^^^^" 
cease  in  1625,  he  had  produced  nearly  forty  dramas,  besides  some  whicfcf^:^^^:^ 
left  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  completed  by  Shirley. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  add,  that  the  ten  plays  which  issued  from  thef 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are,  bv  no  means,  the  best  of  the  entire  series :  t> 
Philaster,— The  Maids  Tragedy,— King  and  No  King,— The  Knight  4^,^ 
Burning  Pestle, — Cupid's  Revenge, — The  Coxcomb, — The  Captain, — Tbe.^^^^ 
Man's  Fortune, — The  Scornful  Lady,  and  The  False  One;f  products ^>"* 
allusion  to  which  it  has  been  said,  and  perhaps  with  no  great  injustice,  ^  ^ 

the  plays  of  Beaumont  were  thrown  out  of  the  collection   by  Beaumc^r^I'  ^ 
Fletcher,  the  remainder  would  form  a  richer  ore/'ij^  ^ 

Warrantable,  therefore,  upon  this  statement,  must  it  be  deemed,  ^2^^^i/ 
now  drop  the  name  of  Beaumont,  after  observing,  that  a  portion  of  ^'^WS^^^ 
and  defects  of  Fletcher  may  be  attributed  to  his  friend,  and  that,  in  the  c=5«3^^r'^^ 
of  Ben  Jonson  (on  this  subject  the  most  unexceptionable  testimony],  he^^xxj^  k>j» 
beyond  all  others  of  his  age,  a  sound  and  correct  judgment.  §  '^  '^'; 

The  characteristic  of  Fletcher,  in  the  serious  department  of  his  art,  wasipf-  tT)ll\ 
culiar  mastery  in  the  delineation  of  the  softer  passions,  especially  of  love.  Tliei*  ij^  J, 
is  a  sweetly  pensive  tone  in  many  of  his  pictures  of  this  kind,  which  steals  up*  Lr^\\\ 
'the  mind  with  the  most  insinuating  charm,  producing  that  species  of  pathos nW  \^ 
soothes  while  it  gently  agitates  the  soul;  a  feeling  too  sad  and  melancholY  tor IV  '^ 
genius  of  comedy,  and  too  mild  and  subdued  for  that  of  tragedy,  but  adminkl]  yi$ 
adapted  to  an  intermediate  style  of  composition,  of  which  he  has  given  us  soiC  ''% 
happy  instances  under  the  title  of  tragi-comedy.  It  must  be  confessed,  bowem, 
that  an  impression  of  feebleness  and  etTeminacy,  a  sickliness  of  sentiment,  indi 
want  of  dignity  in  the  pity  which  he  endeavours  to  excite,  but  too  often  accoa- 
pany  his  efforts,  even  in  this  his  favourite  province. 

Yet  not  unfrequently  did  Fletcher  aspire  to  the  loftiest  heights  of  the  dnmitic  \ 
muse;  to  the  terrible,  to  the  wildly  awful,  to  the  agony  of  grief.  But  here  be  P 
sank  beneath  the  j^enius  of  Shakspean*;  in  his  endeavour  to  be  great,  there  isi 
labour  and  contortion  which  frequently  betrays  the  struggle  to  have  been  pain- 
fully arduous ;  an  impression  which  we  never  receive  from  the  drama  of  his  pre- 
decessor, who  seems  to  attain  the  highest  elevation  with  an  ease  and  spontaneity 
of  movement,  which  suggests  an  idea,  approaching  to  sublimity,  of  the  falnesi 
and  extent  of  his  resources.  But,  as  an  elegant  critic  has  observed,  Fletcher 
was  "  too  mistrustful  of  Nature;  he  always  goes  a  liflle  on  one  side  of  her.  Shak- 
speare  chose  her  without  a  reserve  :  and  had  riches,  power,  understanding,  ib^ 
long-life,  with  her,  for  a  dowry."  ** 

Very  different,  however,  was  the  result  of  his  efforts,  when  he  touched  the 
gaieties  of  life;  for  in  this  path,  he  moves  with  a  grace  and  legerity  which  has 
not  often  been  equalled.  He  displays,  it  is  true,  little  humour,  and  consequently 
not  much  strength  of  character;  but  we  are  told,  on  good  authority,  •{-{•  that  no 
poet  before  him  painted  the  conversation  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  day  with  sofh 
fidelity  and  truth;  a  declaration  which  impresses  \\%  with  an  high  opinion  of  the 
vivacity  and  intellectual  smartness  of  the  dialogue  of  that  age;  for  there  is  in  the 
representation  of  Fletcher  an  almost  perpetual  efrer\escency  and  corruscatioa  of 
wit  and  repartee. 

The  imagination  of  Fletcher,  when  not  straining  after  the  eagle  wing  of  the 

*  Verses  addressed  to  Mr.  Charles  Cotton. 
See  Alalone's  Dryden,  vol.   i.  part  ii.  p.  101.    note. 
Monthlj  Kevicw,  new  series,  vol.  Ixxxi.   p.  126. 
^  Maione's  Drjdcii,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  100. — Fuller  tells  us,  in  his  auaint  but  emphatic  maumT,  ^ 
Bouimont  brought  ''the  6a//<i«<  of  judgment, '^  and  Fletcher  ^the  sad  of  pbantasie."— WorllM«,  V^ 
ii  p.  988. 
*^  Lanb's  Specimens  of  English  Draroatir.  PoeU,  p.  409.  ff  Drjden  on  Druntk  f^- 
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9  was  fertile  and  felicitous  in  an  extraordinary  degree.    The  romantic, 

1,  the  playful,  are  epithets  peculiarly  descriptive  of  its  range  and  tone, 

icli  he  frequently  emulates  \^itli  success  the  excellence  of  his  great 

here  appears,  indeed,  in  several  of  his  pieces,  an  e\ident  intention  of 

e  lists  %iith  Shakspeare.     Thus  the  exquisitely  pleasing  character  of 

under  the  disguise  of  a  page,  in  Philaster,  was  undoubtedly  intended 

similar  concealments  in  The  Two  Gentleman  of  Verona,  in  As  You 

Cymbeline,  and  in  Twelfth  Night.     Amoret,  in  The  Faithful  Shep- 

a  delightful  counterpart  of  Perdita,  in  The  Winter  s  Tale,  and  through- 

wo  Noble  Kinsmen,  and  especially  in  the  character  of  the  Jailor's 

there  is  a  striking,  and,  in  general,  a  very  happy  elTort  made,  to  copy 

^s  colouring  of  Shakspeare's  style,  and  his  mode  of  representing  the 

s  of  a  disordered  intellect. 

^^n,  regardless  of  the  hazardous  nature  of  the  experiment,  he  attempts,  in 

oyatie,  to  emulate  the  magic  structure  and  \iild  imagery  of  The  Tempest, 

t  ion  ser\es  but  to  sliow,  that  he  had  formed  a  very  inadequate  estimate 


D  powers. 
^^^cr  failure  in  such  an  enterprise  can  reflect  no  disgrace,  and  from  what 
.  ^  J!^^^   said,  it  must  necessarily  be  inferred,  that  we  consider  Fletcher  as  holding 
^7^  ^^i«h,  if  not  the  highest  rank,  in  the  school  of  Shakspi^are. 

^  ^^    much  is  it  to  be  lamented  then,  that  excellence  such  as  this  should  have 


1^^.  VoUuted  by  the  grossest  spirit  of  Hcentiousness ;  for  it  would  appear,  from 
l^^^uour  of  many  of  our  authors  plays,  that,  in  his  vocabulary,  sensuality  and 
^^^"ility  were  synonymous  terms;  so  nakedly  and  ostentatiously  has  he  brought 
i^/^^rd  the  most  immodest  impulses  of  sexual  appetite.  Shakspeare  may  be, 
'^^  is,  occasionally,  coarse  and  unreserved  in  his  language;  but,  if  compared 
^^th  Fletcher,  the  nudity  of  his  expressions  is  like  the  marble  statue  of  a  vestal, 
^lien  contrasted  with  the  wanton  exposure  of  a  prostitute. 

As  we  wish  to  lie  spared  the  pain  of  reverting  to  such  a  subject,  for  which 

iL  the  age  of  Fletcher  and  his  successors  oilers,  unfortunately,  but  too  many  oppor- 

imilU'S^  it  shall  here  be  closed  with  a  single  expression  of  regret,  that  a  depart- 

■eot  of  poetry  which,  in  itself,  seems  lietter  calculated  than  any  other  to  serve 

'  Ae  cause  of  virtue,  should  l>e  degraded  to  a  purpose  thus  base  and  unworthy.* 

*"     On  a  level  with,  if  not  one  degree  above,  the  writings  of  Fletcher,  follow  the 

^farcT  and  more  chastised  productions  of  Philip  Massinger,  a  poet  of  unwearied 

L  V%our  and  consummate  eleiiance.   That  he  had,  in  conjunction  with  others,  com- 

for  the  stage  some  years  anterior  to  the  death  of  Shakspeare,  there  is  every 

ison  to  conclude;  for  his  first  arrival  in  f^ondon,  in  1606,  was,  we  are  told, 

ler  necessitous  circumstances,  and  with  the  Aiew  of  dedicating  his  talents  to 

I  dramatic  literature;  and  thoui'h  his  Virgin  Martyr,  his  earliest  pubUcation,  did 

•oC  appear  until  1622,  it  was  a  notorious  fact,  that  he  had  written  in  conjunction 

kolh  with  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.f     It  is  almost  certain,  indet^d,  from  wliat 

'Hr.Gitrord  has  stated,  that,  in  the  interval  just  mentioned,  he  had  brought  on 

stage  not  less  than  eight  or  ten  plays. t 

The  Enslish  drama  never  sutfered  a  greater  loss  'for  all  Shakspeare*s  pieces 

iTe  descended  to  us)  than  in  the  havoc  which  time  and  negligence  have  com- 

I  flutted  among  the  works  of  Massinger ;  for  of  thirty-eight  plays  attributed  to  his 

r  peo,  only  eighteen  have  been  preserved  ! 

r      Massinger,  like  Fletcher,  pursued  the  path  in  which  Shakspeare  had  preceded 

t  *  Wofild  that  the  rommrntatort  on  Shakspeare  had  pursued  the  plan  which  Mr.  GiflTord  has  adopted 
n  hia  edition  of  M&'««inger,  who,  speakios;  of  the  freediimt  of  Ui*  author,  d<^iar«r«.  that  ''tticwt;  who  exninine 
Ae  notes  with  a  pruriLtit  eye.  will  hnd  i.o  gnat  gratificatiira  <»f  their  lici-iitiotijincfw.  1  ha«e  railed  in  uo  *oue' 
(W  aiMo)  to  drivel  out  cratuitoiis  ob<'enitic<«  in  uncouth  language  ;  no  one'  to  ran«ack  the  anbalv  of  a  brothel 
■or  Mfcn-tH  *  better  hid  :'  where  1  wished  not  to  detain  the  reader,  1  have  h«'v*n  silmt.  aud  iiisti-ad  of  avpinnf 
Id  the  Um^' t4  A  licentious  cfmimt-iilalor,  sought  (uily  for  the  qtiivt  apj  r.»*taM  ».i  wiili   which  ihe  fatlier  or 

*  fkt  hM»banil  may  rcwr.rd  the  faithful  editor.*' — Mn^^uizer,  vol.  i.  f>.  Uxxiii,  ixK\i>. 

•{   Giwor*!'*  Ma%M  ■  jer,  vol  i.  p.  xii,  x:t.  lntr>Juctiou.  :  Ibr.l.  \oL  i.  p.  xviii. — %%. 
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bim  with  such  imperishable  glory;  but  he  wants  the  tenderness  and  vit  oCfbr      ^ 
former,  and  that  splendour  of  imagination  and  that  dominion  over  the  paiMk     * 
which  characterise  the  latter.    He  has,  however,  qualities  of  his  own,  suillimid« 
great  and  attractive,  to  gift  him  with  the  envied  lot  of  being  contempbtei  ■ 
union  with  these  two  bards,  as  one  of  the  chief  pillars  and  supporters  of  the  W 
mantic  Drama. 

He  exhibits,  in  the  first  place,  a  i)erfectibility,  l>oth  in  diction  and  YersiOnJiM, 
of  which  we  have,  in  dramatic  poesy,  at  least,  no  corresponding  example.  Tbn* 
is  a  transparency  and  pers|>icuity  in  the  texture  of  his  coiii|K)sition,  a  s«««te«. 
harmony,  and  ductility,  together  with  a  blended  stren^rth  and  ease  in  the  strartorr 
of  his  metre,  which,  in  his  hest  |>erformance8,  delight,  and  never  satiate  thrnr. 

To  this,  in  some  degree,  technical  merit,  must  be  added  <i  spirit  of  comnuBdlK 
eloquence,  a  dignity  and  force  of  thought,  which,  whih?  they  approarh  the ir- 
cincts  of  sublimity,  and  indicate  great  depth  and  clearness  of  intellect,  j^liov.ii 
the  nervous  elegance  of  language  in  which  they  are  clothed,  a  conibinalioi  mi 
comprehension  of  talent  of  very  unfrecjuent  occurrence. 

These  qualities  are,  it  must  l)e  allowed,  not  peculiar  to  dramatic  poetry:  to 
when  we  find,  that  to  their  possession  are  addinl  a  powerful  discriminatit»B  iid 
marked  consistency  of  character,  no  inconsiderable  display  of  humour,  mnrh  W- 
tility  of  invention  in  the  preparation  and  development  of  his  incidents,  an«l  m  oi- 
precedented  degree  of  grace  and  amenity  in  the  construction  of  several  ol  hi<s  f^oK 
scenes,  together  with  a  fund  of  ethic  knowledge,  an  exqui>ite  st^nsf*  of  nmnl  M- 
ing,  and  above  all,  a  glow  of  piety,  in  many  instances  amounting  to  sul  liinitv  vf 
willingly  ascribe  to  Massinger  originality  and  dramatic  excellence  of  no  inlmor 

order.  '■ 

But  when  Dr.  Ferriar,  closing  his  **  Essay  on  the  Writinps  of  Massinsrer/'  si«^  * 
that  he  *' ranks  immediately  under  Shakspeare  himself,*'*  we  must  cri^^i*^  * 
mission  to  hesitate  for  a  moment,  in  reference  to  the  enchanting  tendemeft*^  \^ 
Fletcher.  {• 

'*  [f  there  l)e  a  class  of  writers,  of  which,  alKive  all  others,"  observes  Mr.  <*i+  ■.' 
Christ,  ''England  may  justly  l>e  proud,  it  is  of  those,  for  the  stase,  cix»vil  ni  I' 
and  immediately  succeeding  Shakspeare:**-}-  an  observation  which  the  nir.** 
alone  of  Fletcher  and  Massinger  would  sufficiently  justify;  hut  wlirn  h*  th«*^'  '• 
are  enabled  to  add  such  fellow-artists  as  Ford,  Webster,  Middletcwi,  etc.,  ^•^  ar» 
astonished  that  even  the  talents  of  Shaks[)eare  should,  for  so  long  a  fieric^,  U^' 
eclipsed  their  fame. 

FoRD*s  first  appearance  as  an  author,  was  in  a  copy  of  verses  to  the  ni«?nhr  ; 
of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  in  1000,  and  his  earliest  play  of  which  we  hawMhf  1*^ 
of  |)erf<»rmance,  was  "  A  Bad  lt<^ginning  makes  a  Good  Endinsz,"  .ict<Nl  jt  «^^ir*, 
in  1013,  ;.  but  it  is  probable  that  the  three  plays  nuMitionrd  witli  thi>,  in  Mr. 
Warburton*s  Collection,  and  like  it,  never  publislied,  and  now  lost,^  wen-  hir- 
wise  early,  and  perhajis  anterior,  crunpositions. 

As  it  >\as  the  fashion,  at  this  perio<l,  for  dramatic  writers  to  commenn*  tbr 
rourst*  in  conjunction  with  <dluTS,  we  find  Ford  acceptini:  frequent  a^M*tin^ 
from  his  friends:  thus  The  Sun*s  Darling,  The  Fairy  Knitiht,  and  thr  M^l*' 
Merchant,  were  written  in  conjunction  with  Decker :  and  The  Witch  of  EJrwe- 
ton  with  the  aid  of  l)oth  Decker  and  Rowley. 

Of  the  pieces  >\hicii  were  exclusively  the  product  of  his  own  genius,  *Ti*  Pt* 
She's  a  Whore,  though  not  published  the  first,  was  the  first  written,  and  ^9<<f' 
civded  by  the  Lo>er*s  Melanrh<dy,  The  Broken  Heart,  Lo\e*s  Sacrificf,  Rrii' 
Warbeck,  The  Fancies  Chast  and  Noble,  and  The  Ladies  Tryal. 

Ford  p(»ssesses  nothing  of  the  energy  and  majesty  of  Massinger,  and  but  littk  i 

*  Ciifronri  Mn«i'«iii(;(>r.  vn\   i.     Rsmj  ou  the  Writing*  of  MaMinecr,  p.  cxz%t. 

t  Utter  to  Williiim  (■  (Ttrd,  Km].  tm  the  lale i>tlitioa  of  PorH  n  l4ays,  8ro.  1811,  p.  7 

i  Vide  ChnlmiTHN  liM»Kni|)iiicu.l  DirtitMiary.  vol.  xn    p.  465. 
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:lie  playful  gaiety  and  picturesque  fancy  of  Fletcher,  yet  scarcely  Shakspeare  him- 
lelf  has  exceeded  him  in  the  excitement  of  |)athetic  emotion.  Of  this,  his  two 
Fracredies  of  *Tis  Pity  Slie'sa  Whon%  and  the  Broken  Heart,  t)ear  the  most  over- 
poi»erini:  testimony.  Thonsli  too  nmch  loaded  in  tlieir  fahlr  with  a  wildness  and 
borror  often  frit  as  repuNive,  tliey  are  nohle  s|K*cimens  of  dramatic  ^Tnius;  and 
vho  tliat  has  a  heart  to  fi»el,  or  an  eye  to  we*';-,  can,  in  tlw  first  of  those  prrnluc- 
tions«  \iew  e\en  the  unhallowe<l  lo\es  of  (iio>nnni  anr!  Annahclla;  or  in  the  so- 
eoml.  the  hapless  and  unmerited  fates  of  Calantha  and  Pcnthea,  with  a  cheek  un- 
lMith<.*(!  in  tears! 

JoH>  Webster,  whom  we  shall  place  immediately  after  Ford,  as  next,  perhaps, 
in  talont,  resemi  led  him  in  a  predilection  for  the  terriMe  an<l  the  stranse,  hut 
iritli  a  cast  of  character  still  more  lawless  an«l  imi»etuons.  Of  the  six  plays 
wliirh  ho  prrnhiced,  two  were  written  in  conjunction  with  William  Uowlry,  and 
■re  ci im^^dios :  tlir  reniainini:  four,  containins  thrw  traijodies,  and  ;» trairi-comedy, 
■re  the  \<^ur  nf  his  unaided  jM^n.  Tlir  trairedies,  es[»<Tially  The  White  Devil,  or 
ViMoria  tloronihona,  first  printed  in  1012,  and  the  Dutchesseof  Malfy,in  1023,  are 
Ten  striking:,  tlioui:h,  in  many  respects,  very  eccentric  jiroofs  of  dramatic  vip»our. 

It  n\  p<*ars,  ho%ie>er,  from  the  dedication  to  the  *'  White  De^il,"  that  our  author 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the  ancient  drama,  and  thai  '*  willingly,  and 
■ot  iirnorantly,"  he  adopted  the  Uomanti<-  or  Shaks[iearean  form.  The  last  para- 
graph of  this  address  is  a  pleasing  instance  of  his  diflidence,  liLorality,  and  fzofnl 
■ense: — "For  mine  own  f»art,"  says  he,  "I  ha>e  over  truly  cherished  my  ::o(mI 
opinion  of  other  men*s  worthy  lahours,  esi>ecially  of  that  full  and  lieiLrhtened  st^le 
of  master  Chapman;  the  laboured  ami  understandin-j  >\orks  of  master  J  on  son  ; 
the  nf»  less  woitliy  com|>osures  of  the  holh  worthily  exceHent  master  Beaumont 
and  mashT  Fletcher;  and  lastly  (without  wroni:  last  to  he  named  ,  the  right 
happy  and  cojiious  industry  of  master  Sliaksi^are,  master  Decker,  and  master 
HeywcHKl,  wishing  what  1  write  may  he  read  \}\  their  light;  protesting  that,  in  the 
■tremith  of  mine  own  judcmont,  I  know  them  so  worthy,  that  though  [  rest  silent 
ID  niv  own  work,  vet  to  most  of  theirs  1  dare  without  flattcrV;  fix  that  of  Mar* 
tial:—  ' 

—  **  noD  norunt  h^rc  moiiun.enta  inori.  * 

The  silence  which  modesty  dictated  to  Wid»slor,  ought  long  ago  to  have  been 
broken,  by  a  declaration,  that  ho  was  Hnally  entitled  to  i\  niche  in  the  same  temple 
of  Fame  with  those  whom  he  has  hero  commemorated.  In  his  pictures  of  wretched- 
ness and  despair,  he  has  introduced  touches  of  expression,  which  curdle  the  very 
Mood  with  terror,  and  make  the  hair  stand  erect.  Of  this,  the  death  of  The 
Dutehesseof  Malfy,  with  all  its  preparatory  horrors,  is  a  most  distinguishing  proof. 
The  fifth  act  of  his  Vittoria  Corombona  shows,  also,  with  what  occasional  skill 
he  could  imbibe  the  ima'jination  of  Shaksfiearo,  |)articularly  where  its  features 
■eem  to  breathe  a  more  than  earthly  wildness.  The  danger,  however,  which 
almost  certainly  attends  such  an  aspiration  after  what  may  l>e  calletl  in- 
imitable excellence,  Webster  has  not  escaped  ;  for,  where  his  master  mo\es  fn»e 
and  ethereal,  an  interpreter  for  other  worlds,  he  but  too  often  seems  lalioriously 
striving  to  break  from  terrestrial  fetters ;  and,  when  liberated,  he  is,  not  unfre^ 
qoently,  *'  an  extravagant  and  erring  spirit. ''  Yet,  with  all  their  faults,  his 
tragedies  are,  most  assuredly,  stamped  with,  and  consecrated  by,  the  seal  of 
genius. 

Not  less  than  twenty-four  plays  are  ascribe<l  to  Thomas  Middleto?;,  of  which, 
sixteen  at  least,  appear  to  owe  tlu'ir  existence  entirely  to  himself,  the  rest  are  written 
in  conjunction  with  Jonson,  Flolcher,Massinger,  Decker,  and  Rowley.  Middleton, 
it  is  probable,  began  to  compose  for  the  stage  shortly  after  Shakspeare,  f  for  one 

*  VhIc  Ancirat  British  Drama,  vol.  iii-   p.  3. 

r   TAe  (Md  Law.  in  which  hv  a!i»iHtc<i  Rowley,  was  acted  ia  its  oiiginal  >tak'.  and  bcfbrv  it  wu  re-toucb- 
cd  hj  MaftUD^er,  in  1399. 
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of  his  pieces  was  published  as  early  as  160*2,  and  eight  had  passed  the  pre»$  hrif 
1612.  His  talents  were  principally  directed  towards  comedy,  only  t«otnerdiA 
TheChan^cling,  and  Women  l^eware  Women,  and  two  tragi-coinedicSyTheFlicft:! 
and  The  Witch,  being  included  in  the  list  of  his  productions. 

Humour,  wit,  and  character,  though  in  a  degree  iDferior  to  that  which  disla- 
guishes  the  preceding  poets,  are  to  be  found  in  the  comedy  of  MiddlHon:  ik. 
occasionally,  a  pleasing  interchange  of  elegant  imagery  and  tender  «eatiwct. 
His  tragedy  is  not  devoid  of  pathos,  though  possessing  little  dignity  or  de^alMi: 
hut  there  is,  in  many  of  his  plays,  and  especially  in  the  tragi— comedy  UW 
Witch,  a  strength  and  compass  of  imagination  which  entitle  him  to  atenr^ 
spectable  rank  among  the  cuKi\ators  of  the  Romantic  drama. 

A  more  than  common  celebrity  has  attached  itself  to  this  last-named  con;*^- 
tion,  in  consequence  of  the  conjeclure  of  Mr.  Steevens,  that  it  preceded  Mait-Hi. 
and  aiforded  to  Shakspearc  the  prima  stamina  of  the  supt^rnatural  marhlD  :'  ' 
that  admirable  play.  This  may  readily  be  granted,  without  asp<*rsing  th<^  orijir.j jr^ 
of  the  Bard  of  Avon ;  for  if  we  except  the  mere  idea  of  the  introduction  of  ^n-  r.  v 
agency  into  dramatic  poetry,  there  is  little  beside  a  few  verbal  forms  of  inranUtM. 
and  two  or  three  metrical  invocations,  of  singular  notoriety  perhaps  at  the  p«r  <. 
which  can  be  considered  as  1  etra}  ing  marks  of  imitation.  In  e\  ery  uthi*r  r«'>;«xL 
affinity  or  resemblance  there  is  none;  for  the  Witches  of  Middleton  anJ  •' 
Shakspeare  are  beings  essentially  distinct  lK)th  in  origin  and  oftice.  The  foro'? 
are  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood,  possi'ssing  power,  indeed,  to  inllirt  di«i*a>«-,  i:^ 
to  execute  more  than  common  mischief,  but  very  subordinate  instruments  i^'-vi. 
when  com|)ared  with  the  spiritual  essence  and  mysterious  sublimit}  of  i\v*  Wtin 
Sisters,  who  are  the  authors  not  onlv  of  nameless  deeds,  but  w  ho  are  nanri  -»• 
themselves,  who  float  upon  the  midnight  storm,  direct  the  elemental  strile, »:, 
more  than  this,  who  wield  the  passions  and  the  thoughts  of  man. 

The  hags  ofMiddleton  are,  however,  drawn  with  a  bold  and  creative  pf»t. 
and  seem  to  take  a  middle  station  between  the  terrific  sisterhood  of  Shakj^ar. 
and  the  traditionary  witch  of  the  countr\ -village.  They  are  pictures  full  of  bo-.)- 
but  not  kept  sufficiently  aloof  from  the  ludicrous  and  familiar. 

On  the  same  elevation  with  Middleton,  as  to  dramatic  merit,  may  we  pla^-c  :V 
name  of  Thomas  Decker,  who,  if  he  has  not  eipialled  his  contem(M>rar\  in  -^ 
faculty  of  imagination,  has,  in  some  instances,  ext'e<»ded  him,  in  the  \  igon>u>  C"C- 
ception  of  his  characters,  and  the  skilful  management  of  his  fable.  So  earl;  t* 
1600,  had  he  published  one  of  his  best  dramas,  under  the  title  of  Old  F«'»rtuiulLV 
which,  to2t»ther  with  The  Iltinest  Whore,  printed  in  1604,  very  adtMjuately  pr-*' 
that  liis  talents  W(Te  of  no  infiTior  class;  the  character  of  Orh*ans  in  the  lir*l 
these  pla\s,  and  that  ofl^^Ilnfront  in  the  second,  exhibiting  not  only  man)  Wri^i' ' 
ideas  in  richly  pm'tical  lanuuai:(\  but  many  indications  of  an  <iriginal  an«i  o-- 
criminative  mind. 

The  ftTtility  of  I)eck(T  was  izroat :  for  independent  of  numtToij^  pi<*r#*<  of  j  r  - 
celianoous  kind,  he  wn>t'\  or  cniWril  iiIimI  to  wrilr,  not  fewer  than  lhirt\-l«'»  pi:* 
Sr\«'ral  of  th«*se,  howi»\er,  w»Tr  ne\er  printrd,  and  are  not  now.  ppitiMy  ' 
<'\istf*nre  ;.hk1  tw,»,  wliirh  \\«Te  on«*r  in  Mr.  Warburton's  fKM;>ession,|M*ri«lHi|«  '■ 
his  ilMatiul  rolK»ctit>n.  Tin-re  i*i  reason  to  sup|M»se  that  twi»l>i\  if  not  lift-^f. 
oriizinateil  solrh  with  himsflf,  ami  for  the  ri*mainder,  hi*?  as^of-iatf*  wi»r»'M'VJ'- 

m 

ton,  Mas>inL'«T  ami  Ft»nl,  Wi»h>ter,  I)av  and  Row  lev.  With  the  latter  and  F-"'- 
he  wrote  *'  The  Witch  *»f  Kdnionton."  the  exorution  of  which  >hows,  that,  Ih**!:' 
lu'  has  availed  hiinsrlf,  with  mu<'h  elf'Tt,  of  tlie  common  sufH'rstition<  mnnnH 
with  his  snlijtvt,  \\v  wa«i.  in  point  iif  f.incx,  inferior  to  Middleton,  th«'  Witrh  "ntu* 
triuui\iratt'  Iriwiz  liltit*  iiMri»  than  {\\r  ii:n»rant  and  self-^h'hnh-d  vi«lini  i»f  thv  M!' 
of  the  tinii  >,  then,  uiidtT  lht»  shaiM*  of  decrejil  and  fi'Uiale  tdd  a^f,  to  Ik*  f.^::Hl  ■ 
alnu»st  r\or\   har.ilol  in  ;lu»  kiniiili.in. 

iWktT  has  Imtii  ini»n»  known  to  p;'»sl«Tit)   by  his  cnnnoclinn  and  c^nirn'l  «*■'* 
B(Mi  Jonson,  than  b\  his  own  ^^o^k•s,  a  f.Ue' which  has  also  obscured  the  n:  *  '^* 
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•0(1  rcpuiation  of  John  Marston,  who,  in  Ins  liftvtime,  was  not  undosorvcdiy  coh^- 
brated  botli  as  a  dramatic  and  a  satiric  poet.  In  the  former  capacity  he  produced 
eight  plays,  of  which  the  two  parts  of  Antonio  and  MeHida,  *'  The  Insatiate  Coun- 
tess/* and  ''  The  Malcontent,**  puhlished  as  early  as  1602,  1603,  and  1604,  re- 
flect great  credit  on  his  abilities.  These,  and  indeed  all  his  dramas,  give  evidence 
of  great  wealth  and  vigour  of  description,  of  much  fehcity  in  expression,  and  of 
much  passionate  eloquence ;  nor  are  his  characters  raw  or  indistinct  sketches,  hut 
highly  coloured  and  well  supi)orted.  The  compliment,  however,  which  some 
modern  writers  have  paid  him,  on  the  score  of  diastity  of  thought  and  style,  is, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  most  unmerited  ;  for  neither  is  it  supported  hy  the  opinion 
of  his  contemporaries,  nor  hy  the  testimony  of  his  own  writings.  So  greatly  was 
he  a  sinner  in  this  respect,  that  an  old  satirist  says  of  him, — 

*■  Tut,  what  cares  he  for  modest,  close  couched  term, 
Cleanly  to  gird  our  looser  libertines  ? 
Qire  him  plain-naked  words,  stripped  from  their  shirts, 
That  might  heseem  plain-dealing  Aretine/*  * 

If  fecundity  were  a  test  of  genius,  no  writer,  with  the  exception  of  Lopez  de 
Vega,  would  stand  upon  such  elevated  ground  as  Thomas  Ueywood,  who  tells  us, 
in  the  Preface  to  his  *'  English  Traveller,"  a  tragi-comedy,  that  it  was  •*one  re- 
served amongst  220  in  which  he  had  either  an  entire  hand  or  at  the  least  a  main 
linger  ;**  a  degree  of  industry  and  fertility  which  may  justly  excite  our  astonish- 
ment. 

It  is  perhaps  equally  extraordinary,  that,  in  periods  so  late  as  the  reigns  of 
Elizaheth,  James,  and  Charles,  and  when  the  art  of  printing  was  in  full  activity, 
only  twenty-six  of  this  prodigious  numher  should  have  issued  from  the  press,  a 
paucity  for  which  their  author  accounts,  in  the  preface  just  quoted,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  ''  One  reason,*'  he  avers,  *'  is  that  many  of  them,  by  shifting  and 
change  of  companies,  have  been  negligently  lost ;  others  of  them  arc  still  retained 
Id  the  hands  of  some  actors,  who  think  it  against  their  |>eculiar  profit  to  have 
ttiem  come  in  print ;  and  a  third,  that  it  never  was  any  great  ambition  in  me, 
to  bo,  in  this  kind,  voluminously  read.** 

This  apathy  or  modesty  has,  no  doubt,  deprived  us  of  some  interesting  plays  : 
For  though  Ueywood  had  little  of  the  enthusiasm  or  fancy  of  the  genuine  poet, 
there  are  in  several  of  the  pieces  which  remain,  an  unalTected  ease  and  simplicity, 
ind  a  power  of  touching  the  heart,  which  merit  |)reser\ation  in  no  common  degree. 
He  abounds,  too,  in  pictures  of  domestic  life  very  minutely  finished,  correct  without 
lieing  cold,  and  elTective  without  being  o\ercharged.  To  his  skill  in  exciting  pa- 
thetic emotion,  his  tragedy  entitled  ''A  Woman  killed  with  Kindness*'  bears  the 
ihost  impressive  testimony. 

Heywood,  as  may  be  conceived,  began  early,  and  continued  long  to  write.  Of 
the  dramas  which  are  left  us,  the  first  published,  was  his  **  Death  of  RolxTt  Earle 
nt  Huntington,**  dat^nl  1601,  and  the  last,  the  tragi-conu'dy  of  *'  Fortune  by  Land 
ind  Sea,**  daliHl  1055.     lie  was  occasionally  assisted  by  Rowley,  Brome,  etc. 

Greatly  superior  in  |)oetic  force  and  vigour  to  Ueywood,  but  equally  inferior  as 
to  truth  of  dramatic  imitation,  we  have  now  to  mention  the  \enerably  epic  nauK* 
!>f  George  Chapman,  the  translator  of  Homer,  and  the  friend  of  Shaks|KMre  and 
lonson,  with  \\hom,  as  a  writer  for  the  stage,  he  was  nearly  coeval. 

Though  the  author  of  more  comedies  than  tragedies,  the  genius  of  Chapman 
was  infinitely  belter  calculated  for  the  latter  jirovince.  Slany  beauties,  it  must  Im» 
granted,  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  his  comedicvs,  especially  in  his  *'  All  Fooles,** 
and  **  Widdowe's  Tears,'*  but  they  stand  alo<»f  from  the  character  of  the  defiart- 
inent  in  which  tliey  are  included.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  the  lofty  and  heroic  dram,), 
in  the  mon»  elevated  and  descriptive  parts  of  tragedy,  that  he  excels  ;  in  a  gran- 
deur often  wild  and  irregular,  but  hiuhly  animated  and  striking.     Thus  the  two 

•  Hcluruc  from  Pama«<»u<«,  act  i.  so.  2.  — Vitli*  Ancinit  I'rlt-^h  Drama,  to!,  i.  p.  19 
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tragedies,  entitled  '*  Bhmj  D'Ambois,**  breathe  a  chiTalric  spirit  truly  iiii|Mni|« 
aody  however  censured  by  Dryden*  for  tumour  and  incorreGtoess  of  style, 
in  the  reader  a  sensation  of  involuntary  transport.      It  will  readily  be 

however,  that  such  a  mode  of  composition  is  by  no  means  adapted  to 

purposes,  and  presents  no  safe  or  legitimate  model.  Chapman  wrote  siileea  pim, 
besides  assisting  Jonson  and  Marston  in  '*  Eastward  Hoe/*  and  Shirley  ia  at  kilt 
two  of  his  productions. 

With  nearly  all  the  poets  whom  we  have  hitherto  mentioned  did  William  ls«» 
ley  unite  in  the  composition  of  various  pieces  for  the  stage ;  namely,  with  Mitrir 
ger,  Middleton,  and  Heywood,  Ford,  Decker,  and  Webster,  and,  it  has  erea  kns 
said,  with  Shakspeare,  in  a  play  entitled  '*  The  Birth  of  Merlin.'*  For  thii  fail 
association,  however,  there  appears  to  be  no  other  foundation  than  the  bookselki'i 
assertion,  who  printed  this  play  in  1662,  and  which  is  totally  unsupported  bf  m; 
other  evidence  external  or  internal. 

But  Rowley  wanted  not  talent  and  originality  for  independent  exertion,  and  in 
dramas  out  of  nine  which  have  been  attributed  solely  to  his  pen,  have  reached  v 
from  the  press.  That  a  writer  who  was  deemed  a  worthy  assistant  in  such  j/kn 
as  '<  The  Witch  of  Edmonton,**  '<  The  Thracian  Wonder,**  and  '^TheSpaaiik 
Gipsey,'*  must  have  possessed  no  very  inferior  abilities,  can  admit  of  little  doobC 
and  is  conGrmed  indeed  by  his  own  exclusive  compositions  ;  for  **  A  Match  M 
Midnight,'*  and  '*  AlFs  Lost  by  Lust,**  the  former  in  the  comic,  and  the  latter  ii 
the  tragic,  department  of  his  art,  evince,  in  incident  and  humour,  in  character  isl 
in  pathos,  powers  which  repel  the  charge  of  mediocrity.  Upon  the  whole,  bov- 
ever,  we  consider  him  as  ranking  last  in  the  roll  of  worthies  who  have  thns  far 
graced  our  pages. 

Among  the  crowd  of  poets  who  commenced  writers  for  the  stage  doria^  tfai 
dramatic  lifetime  of  Shakspeare,  and  who  were  peculiarly  disciples  of  thesant 
school,  we  have  now,  in  our  opinion,  noticed  the  most  eminent ;  and  if  weadi 
to  the  list,  the  names  of  Tailor,  Tomkis,  and  Tourneur,  the  Grst  the  author  t( 
''  The  Hog  hath  lost  his  Pearl,"  the  second  of  '<  Albumazar,'*  and  the  thiid  «( 
"  The  Revenger's  Tragedy,**  "  The  Atheist's  Tragedy,"  and  ••  The  Xoblesua." 
productions  in  which  some  very  beautiful  passages  are  to  be  found,  and  smk 
entire  scenes  of  great  merit,  we  shall  not  probably  be  charged  with  tlie  omisMS 
of  any  thing  which  could  materially  ser>'e  to  heighten  our  idea  of  this  unri^alM 
period  of  the  romantic  drama.  Beyond  the  limits,  indeed,  to  which  we  att  coa- 
fined,  one  great  name,  that  of  Shirley,  meriting,  in  many  respects,  the  ceMfitv 
which  now  accompanies  the  memory  of  Massinger  and  Fletcher,  would  itqmn 

{articular  attention  ;  but  we  must  hasten  to  conclude  this  branch  of  the  snl^tH. 
y  a  simple  enumeration,  in  alphabetical  order,  of  those  who,  in  any  degree, »»' 
tributed  to  Gil  the  school  of  Shakspeare  whilst  its  founder  was  in  existeocr:-* 
Armin,  Robert ;  Barnes,  Barnaby ;  Barry,  Lodowick ;  Bird,  William ;  Binw. 
William  ;  Boyle,  William  ;  Brandon,  Samuel ;  Brewer,  Anthony  ;  CampioB,  Tfafr- 
mas ;  Carey,  Elizabeth ;  Chettle,  Henry ;  Cook,  John  ;  Dauborn,  Robert ;  DiS 
John  ;  Downton,  Thomas;  Drayton,  Michael ;  Field,  Nathaniel ;  Goff,  Thw«; 

Hathway,  Richard  ;  Haughton,  William  ;  Hawkins, ;  Jubey,  William ;  lb* 

chin,  Lewis;  Massey,  Charles;  Mason,  John  ;  Munday,  Anthony  ;  Peti. • 

Porter,  Henry ;  Rankins,  William ;  Ridley,  Samuel ;  Robinson, ;  Ramify. 

Samuel ;  Sharpman,  Edward  ;  Shawc,  Robert;  Singer,  John;  Slaughter,  Mart*: 
Smith,  William;  Smith,  Wentworth;  Stephens,  John  ;  Taylor,  John;  Wadf**. 

Anthony  ;  Wilkins,  George  ;  Wilson,  Robert;  and  Wilson, .f 

In  this  long  list,  the  only  name  of  celebrity  is  that  of  Michael  Drayton,  aid  a 
is  a  circumstance  very  extraordinary,  and  much  to  be  regretted,  that,  althougliOT 
find,  from  the  manuscripts  of  Dulwich  College,  this  great  poet  had  writtet  m 

•   In  hin  Dedication  to  tSc  SpnniHh  Fryvr. 

7   riiis  wr  u  r  i%  mentioned  !»>  Mcrw  iu  1598,  unci  praiiicU  for  hi«  vkill  in  come  'y. 
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ay,  under  the  title  of  ^'  William  Longsword/'  and  had  contributed  towards 
[KMition  of  not  less  than  twenty  others,  whilst  we  learn,  at  the  same  time, 
ires,  that  he  was  well  known  as  a  writer  of  tragedy,  not  a  particle  of  his 
cated  poetry,  in  this  province,  should  have  reached  posterity, 
this  concise  view  of  the  contemporaries  of  Shakspeare,  whom  we  conceive 
n  general  adopted,  either  tacitly  or  avowedly,  and  with  an  approximation 
roportioned  to  their  talents,  the  style  and  structure  of  his  drama,  we  have 
ring  forward  the  mighty  leader  of  another  school,  which,  if  not  equally 
t  with  that  established  by  Shakspeare,  possesses  the  most  undoubted  origi- 
nd,  in  its  peculiar  walk,  a  degree  of  merit  which  neither  in  its  own  day, 
oy  subsequent  period,  has  encountered  any  successful  rivalry.  To  this 
ion  is  it  necessary  to  add  the  name  of  Ben  Jonson? 
attempts  at  a  more  classical  construction  of  our  drama  had  been  made 
e  period  when  Jonson  began  to  write:  Daniel,  for  instance,  had  published 
M>patra,'*  in  1594,  after  the  models  ofantiquity,  and  Alexander,  Earl  of 
,  printed,  in  1603  and  1604,  his  Monarchic  Tragedies,  in  which  a  regular 
s  introduced;  but  these  were  abortive  efforts,  unsupported  by  the  requi- 
itics  for  dramatic  composition,  and  it  remained  for  Jonson  to  impress  upon 
age,  and  upon  posterity,  the  conviction  that  an  equally  correct  form  of 
It  be  combined  with  some  of  the  striking  excellencies  of  the  Romantic 

probable  that  when  Jonson  flrst  began  to  write  for  the  theatre,  which  we 
>m  Mr.  Hen8low6*s  memorandums,  was  as  early  as  1593,  and  in  con- 
I  with  Decker,  Marston,  Chettle,  etc.,  he  conformed  himself  to  their  mode 
osition ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  ventured  on  the  stage  with  a  comedy  exclu^ 
is  own,  than  he  aspired  to  the  establishment  of  a  Dramatic  Literature  in 
vince,  which,  while  it  should  adhere  to  the  structure  of  the  classical  mo- 
fat  exhibit  various  and  extensive  views  of  human  nature,  and  uniformly 
*  its  object  the  correction  of  vice  and  folly  through  the  medium  of  unspar- 
re. 

!ss,  in  a  very  extraordinary  degree,  accompanied  this  flrst  adventure  of 
>  ambition,  which,  under  the  title  of  Every  Man  in  his  Humour*'  made  its 
nee,  at  The  Rose  theatre,  in  1596,  and,  with  material  alterations  and  im- 
mts,  at  The  Globe,  in  1598.  This  was  followed,  at  various  periods,  and 
to  the  very  close  of  his  life,  by  thirteen  more  pieces  in  the  same  depart- 
f  which  ten  are  comedies,  and  the  remaining  three,  as  their  author  chose 
Date  them,  comical  satires. 

these  productions,  though  in  the  line  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  genius, 
)e  equally  excellent,  it  would  be  extravagant  to  expect.  The  best,  and, 
add,  the  most  inconiparable  in  their  kind,  are  the  play  just  mentioned, 
oe,  or  The  Fox,"  ''Epicaene,  or  The  Silent  Woman,"  and  "The  Alche- 
As  much  inferior  to  these,  but  yet  possessed  of  considerable  merit,  we 
a  enumerate  '<The  Case  is  Altered,"  «'The  Devil  is  an  Ass,"  and  ''The 
f  News;"  and  lastly,  though  not  devoid  of  interesting  and  well-written 
I,  '' Bartholomew  Fair,"  **The  New  Inn,"  ''TheMagneUc  Lady,"  and 
le  of  a  Tub."  The  comical  satires,  entitled  ''Every  Man  out  of  his  Hu- 
"  Cynthia's  Revels,"  and  "The  Poetaster,"  are,  especially  the  last,  com- 
I  a  tone  of  indignant  strength  ;  and,  as  their  appellation  might  lead  us  to 
,  are  personal  and  severe ;  but  probably  not  more  so  than  the  occasion 
ted. 

lair  fame  of  Jonson  which,  both  in  a  moral  and  dramatic  light,  has,  for 
lan  a  century,  been  overwhelmed  by  a  cloud  of  ignorance  and  prejudice, 
ghtens  with  more  than  pristine  lustre,  through  the  liberal  and  generous 
>f  some  accomplished  scholars  of  the  present  day ;  and  if  ever  it  be  per- 
to  departed  spirits  to  witness  the  transactions  of  this  sublunary  sphere, 
hat  delight  and  gratitude  must  the  spirit  of  the  injured  bard  look  down 
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upon  the  labours  of  his  learned  friends,  upon  the  noble  and  disinterested  prdrr- 
tion  of  a  Gilchrist,  a  Godwin,  and  a  GiRbrd  I 

Under  such  circumstances,  and  ^ithsuch  a  triumvirate  in  his  support,  it  vcf* 
needless,  and,  indeed,  it  were  unjust,  to  do  more  than  repeat  in  this  place  tWir 
own  summary  of  his  merit  as  a  comic  poet,  to  which  we  will  now  add,  oace  Ipt 
all,  however  unimportant  it  may  be,  the  expression  of  our  conviction  of  lliee^ 
neral  justness  of  their  sentiments  with  regard  to, his  writings,  and  of  theMO- 
swerable  nature  of  their  defence  with  regard  to  his  moral  character ;  a  Irilalf 
which  we  are,  beyond  measure,  gratified  in  paying,  as  whilst  they  have  iaifir- 
tially  brought  forward  the  great  talents  of  Jonson,  they  have  paid  a  full  aad  Intk 
acknowledgment  to  the  superior  comprehensiveness  of  the  genius  of  Shakspcsfr: 
and  have,  at  the  same  time,  placed  in  a  striking  point  of  view  the  steady  frind^lHf 
which  subsisted  between  these  two  luminaries  of  the  dramatic  world.  * 

It  is,  however,  only  with  the  literary  character  of  Jonson  that  we  are  aov  oc- 
cupied ;  and  on  the  topic  immediately  before  us,  the  consideration  of  hi»  cotu- 
powers,  Mr.  Godwin  has  cursorily,  but  very  justly,  remarked,  that 

'*  These,  perhaps,  compose  his  strongest  claim  to  the  admiration  of  aU  posterflf.    He  nn*- 
every  writer  that  ever  eiisted,  in  the  article  of  humour ;  and  it  is  a  sort  of  idenUcal  propi'siij^ 
say,  that  humour  is  the  soul  of  comedy.     Even  the  caustic  severity  of  hit  torn  of  mad  aiM  kit 
in  this.     He  seized  with  the  utmost  precision  the  wealtnesses  of  human  character,  aad  fuattt 
them  with  a  truth  that  is  altogether  irresistible.     Shalispeare  has  some  characters  of  kmms 
marvellously  felicitous.     But  the  diflerence  between  these  two  great  supporters  of  the  Eadi^ 
drama,  in  the  point  of  view  we  are  considering,  lies  here.     Humour  it  not  Shalcspcarr's  mu»* 
the  palace  wherein  he  dwells  ;  there  are  many  of  his  comedies,  where  the  himoroas  ctearir< 
rather  form  the  episode  of  the  piece ;  poetry,  the  manifestation  of  that  lovely  medtam  iknci 
which  all  creation  appeared  to  his  eye,  and  the  quidi  sallies  or  repartee,  are  the  ot^eds  vlfc  «W' 
his  comic  muse  more  usually  delights  herself.     But  Ben  Jonson  is  all  humour ;  and  the  fartui 
of  his  muse,  in  characters  of  this  sort,  is  wholly  inexhaostilMe.**  * 

With  a  fuller  elucidation  of  the  subject,  which  laid  more  directly  beforr  Iuil 
Mr.  Gifford,  after  commenting  on  the  inutility  of  the  common  practice  of  ac- 
trasting  the  two  poets,  and  after  observing  that ''  Shakspearc  wants  oo  liglit  W 
his  own  ;  'for*  as  he  never  has  been  equalled,  and  in  all  human  probabilit}  a^^*^ 
will  be  equalled,  it  seems  an  invidious  employ,  at  best,  to  spccalate  rninuM^  : 
the  precise  degree  in  which  others  fell  short  of  him,"  proceeds  to  stale,  that  '*i> 
judgment  of  Jonson  was  correct  and  severe,  and  his  knowledge  of  human  mIlt 
extc^nsive  and  profound.  He  was  familiar  with  the  various  combinations  of  'tr 
humours  and  affections,  and  with  the  nice  and  evanescent  tints  by  which  tbi*<^- 
trcmcs  of  opposing  qualities  melt  into  one  another,  and  are  lost  to  thi*  «uLj' 
eye :  but  the  art  which  he  possessed  in  perfection,  was  that  of  mariiiu  i^ 
the  happiest  manner  thediflerent  shades  of  the  same  quality,  in  di(leix*nt  au(*-> 
so  as  to  discriminate  the  voluptuous  from  the  voluptuous,  the  covetous  frvn  «' 
covetous,  etc. 

*'  In  what  Ilurd  calls  *  picturing/  he  was  excellent.  His  characters  «!'•>- 
lincated  with  a  breadth  and  vigour,  as  well  as  a  truth,  that  display  a  master  bJ» 
his  figures  stand  prominent  on  the  canvas,  bold  and  muscular,  though  ih.A  i4rjjT 
his  attitudes,  though  sometimes  ungraceful,  are  always  just;  uhile  Uis  strict- 
servation  of  proportion  (in  which  he  was  eminently  skilled,)  occasiooalU  bv- 
lowed  the  hard  and  rigid  tone  of  his  colouring,  and  by  the  mere  force  of  s^oiiitftr^- 
gave  a  warmth  to  the  whole,  as  pleasing  as  it  was  unexpected.  Such,  in  a^^^- 
was  his  success,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  has  l)een  suritasst^d,  ur  <^f« 
equalled,  by  any  of  those  w^ho  have  attempted  to  tread  in  his  steps. 

"  In  the  plots  of  his  comedies,  whirh  were  constructed  from  his  own  nalerialft,  lie  is  dfwn'K 
of  undisputed  praise.  Without  violence ;  without,  indeed,  any  visible  enbrt.  Uie  variMS  t*f^ 
of  the  tiury  are  so  linked  together,  that  they  have  the  appearance  of  accidental  iBtrodpctM  *^ 

Jonson'tf  \V«  rks  by  Gifford,  vol.  i.  p.  ccxcix,  ccc. 
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they  all  conlributc  to  ihc  main  design,  and  support  thai  just  harmony  which  alone  constitutes  a 
perfect  fable.  Such,  in  fact,  is  the  rigid  accuracy  of  his  plans,  that  it  requires  a  constant,  and 
•Imoftt  painful  attention,  to  trace  out  their  various  bearings  and  dependencies.  Nothing  is  left 
to  chance  :  before  he  sat  down  to  write,  he  had  evidently  arranged  every  circumstance  in  his 
miod ;  preparations  are  made  for  Incidents  which  do  not  immediately  occur,  and  hints  are 
dropped ,  which  can  only  be  comprehended  at  the  unravelling  of  the  piece.  The  play  does  not 
end  with  Jonson,  because  the  fifth  act  is  come  to  a  conclusion  ;  nor  arc  the  most  important  events 
precipitated,  and  the  most  violent  revolutions  of  character  suddenly  effected,  because  the  progress 
of  the  story  has  involved  the  poet  in  difficulties  from  which  he  cannot  otherwise  extricate  him- 
tcir.  This  praUe,  whatever  be  its  worth,  is  enhanced  by  the  rigid  attention  paid  to  the  nnities  ; 
lo  say  nothing  of  those  of  place  and  character,  that  of  time  is  so  well  observed  in  most  of  his 
rooiedies,  that  the  representation  occupies  scarcely  an  hour  more  on  the  stage,  than  the  action 
would  require  in  real  life."  * 

Mr.  GilTonl  tlioii  ^oes  on  to  explain,  ^liy  Jonson,  *'  with  such  extraordinary 
mi|uisites  for  the  stage,  joined  to  a  strain  of  poetry  always  manly,  frequently  lofty, 
and  sometimes  sublime,"  should  not  have  retained  his  popularity ;  accounting  for 
this  result  by  the  assignment  of  three  causes,  of  which  the  first  was,  his  dismiss- 
ing *'  the  grace  and  urbanity  which  mark  his  lighter  pieces  whenever  he  ap- 
proached the  stage,  putting  on  t!ic  censor  with  tlic  sock ;"  the  second  sprung  from 
the  circumstance,  that  '*  Jonson  was  the  painter  of  humours,  not  of  passions,** 
«nd  aiming  less  to  excite  laughter  in  his  hearers,  '*  than  to  feast  their  understand- 
ing, and  minister  to  their  rational  improvement,**  he  frequently  brought  forward 
unamiableand  uninteresting  characters,  pests  which  he  wished  to  extirpate  from 
society,  not  only  by  rendering  them  ridiculous,  but  by  exhibiting  them  in  an  odious 
and  disgusting  light;  and  the  third  was,  ^^a  want  of  just  discrimination.  He 
•ecms  to  have  been  deficient,'*  observes  Mr.  GitTord,  *'  in  that  true  tact  or  feeling 
of  propriety  which  Shakspeare  possessed  in  full  excellence.  He  appears  to  have 
had  an  equal  value  for  all  his  characters,  and  he  labours  upon  the  most  unimpor- 
tant, and  even  disagreeable  of  them,  with  the  same  fond  and  paternal  assiduity 
which  accompanies  his  happiest  elforts.**  f  This  laboured  and  indiscriminate 
finishing  may  be  termed,  indeed,  ono  of  the  prominent  characteristics  of  Jon8on*s 
composition ;  and  has,  perhaps,  more  than  any  thing  else,  contributed  to  obscure 
his  reputation. 

The  genius  of  Jonson  seems  to  have  forsaken  him,  when  he  touched  the  tragic 
chords.  Neither  pity  nor  terror  answered  to  his  call,  and  *'  Sejanus**  and  *'  Cati- 
line** are  valuable,  principally,  for  their  correct,  though  cold  and  hard,  deHnea- 
tjons  of  Uoman  character  and  costume.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  these  tragedies,  Jonson  has  deserted  his  Athenian  masters,  and,  adopting 
the  license  of  the  Romantic  school,  he  has  laid  aside  the  unities  of  time  and  place; 
but  without  acquiring  that  brt^adth  and  freedom  in  the  execution  of  his  subjects, 
"viith  which  such  deviations  ought  to  lia\e  been  accompanied. 

The  devotion  of  the  poot  to  this  high  de|>artment  of  his  art  was  not  confined, 
however,  to  these  two  Uoman  dramas;  he  had  planned  a  tragedy  on  the  Fall  of 
Mortimer,  of  which  only  a  small  fragment  remains;  and  we  find,  from  the  Dul- 
wicli  Manuscripts,  that,  the  year  preceding  the  first  performance  of  Sejaous,  he 
had  actually  l)een  engaged  in  writing  a  play  on  the  subject  of  Richard  the  ThinI : 
— *' Lent  linfo  Benjemy  Johstone,**  says  Henslowe's  memorandum,  *'at  the 
appoyntment  of  R.  Alleyi'i  and  Wm.  Birde'tho  22  Jime,  16<)2,  in  earnest  of  a  boocke 
called  Richard  Crook-back,  and  for  new  adycions  for  Jeronyino,  the  some  of  xlb.*' 
The  Richard  of  Jonson,  and  the  MacMh  of  Milton  ! — would  that  time  had  8i>aa'd 
%lw  one  and  witnessed  the  execution  of  the  other  I  How  delightful,  how  interesting 
might  have  been  the  labour  of  comparison  I 

If  Jonson  failed,  as  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  done,  in  communicating  pathos 
and  interest  to  his  tragic  productions,  he  has  made  us  ample  amends  by  the  unri- 
valhni  excellence  of  his  numerous  Masques,  a  species  nf  dramatic  poetry,  to  which 

•  OiflTord's  Jonson,  »«!.  I.    Mimoirf  of  Jonion,  p.  ccxii' — crir.  ;  Ihitt.  p  cc\\l- i'r\\%. 
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he,  and  he  alone,  put  the  seal  of  perfection.  Here  his  imagination,  which,  in  ttie 
peculiar  line  of  comedy  he  cultivated,  had  but  little  scope  for  expansion,  and  wk, 
in  his  tragedies,  altogether  repressed,  by  an  undeviating  adhesion  to  the  letter  o( 
history,  expatiated  as  in  its  native  element.  '*  No  sooner,"  remarks  Mr.  GifM, 
**  has  he  taken  down  his  lyre,  no  sooner  touched  on  his  lighter  pieces,  than  til  is 
changed  as  if  by  magic,  and  he  seems  a  new  person.  His  genius  awakes  at  once, 
his  imagination  becomes  fertile,  ardent,  versatile,  and  excursive;  his  taste  pore 
and  elegant ;  and  all  his  faculties  attuned  to  sprightliness  and  pleasure."  * 
No  greater  honour,  however,  has  been  paid  to  the  memory  of  Jonson,  than  tfo 

J  roof  which  Mr.  Godwin  has  brought  forward  of  his  being  the  favourite  aaUwof 
[ilton,  **  the  predecessor  that  he  chiefly  had  in  his  eye,  and  whom  he  seems  priih 
cipally  to  resemble  in  his  style  of  composition.*'  f  Among  the  numerous  pain^ 
by  which  he  has  substantiated  this  fact,  none  are  more  conspicuous  than  those tbat 
breathe  the  spirit  of  the  lyrical  portion  of  the  Masques;  for  **  Milton,"  as  heob- 
serves,  '*  will  certainly  be  found  to  have  studied  his  compositions  in  this  kind  more 
assiduously  than  those  of  any  of  his  contemporaries. — It  would  be  strange  indeed, 
if  the  poet,  who  in  early  youth  composed  the  Mask  of  Comus,  had  not  diligently 
studied  the  writings  of  Ben  Jonson.*' :):  Can  there  be  a  test  of  merit  more  indis- 
putable than  this  ?  for  '^  Comus,"  though  by  no  means  faultless  as  a  Masque,  has 
to  boast  of  a  poetry  more  rich  and  imaginative  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other 
composition,  save  The  Tempest  of  Shakspeare. 

"  It  is  not,  howsTer,"  proceeds  Mr.  Godwin,  "  in  lighter  and  incidental  maUen  ontj,  Uut 
Milton  stodied  the  great  model  afforded  him  by  Jonton :  we  may  find  in  bim  madi  that  vooM 
almost  tempt  as  to  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras,  and  to  l>elieve  that  the  very  spirit  and  iMb 
of  some  men  became  transfused  into  their  poetical  successors.  The  address  of  oar  earlier  pact 
to  the  two  oniYersities,  prefixed  to  his  most  consummate  performance,  the  comedy  of  '*  The  Foi,** 
will  strike  e?ery  reader  familiar  with  the  happiest  passages  of  Mitton*s  prose,  with  its  woDdsrftf 
resemblance. — They  were  bolh  of  them  emphaUcally  poets  who  had  sounded  the  depths,  ai 
formed  themseWes  in  the  school,  of  classic  lore. 

''The  difTerence  between  'them*  may  perhaps  best  be  illustrated  from  the  topic  of  reG^ei. 
They  had  neither  of  them  one  spark  of  liberline  and  lallludlnarlan  unbelief.  But  Joosoo  was 
not,  like  Milton,  penetrated  with  his  religion.  It  is  to  him  a  sort  of  senrilode— it  b  not  Ike 
principle  that  actuates,  but  the  check  that  controls  him.  But  in  Milton,  it  is  the  eiemotli 
which  he  breathes,  a  part  of  hU  nature.  He  acts,  '  as  ever  in  his  Qreat  Task-master's  efe :' 
and  this  is  not  his  misfortune;  hot  he  rejoices  in  his  condition,  that  he  has  so  great,  so  vin. 
and  so  sublime  a  Being,  to  whom  to  render  his  audit."  * 

The  labours  of  Jonson  closed  Yiiih  a  species  of  dramatic  poetry  in  which  be  hsd 
made  no  previous  attempt,  and  we  have  only  to  regret  that  it  was  left  in  an  on- 

*  Oifford'a  Jonson,  vol.  i.  Memoirs,  p.  ccxzz.  After  the  passage  which  we  hare  ioserted  in  |tfae  tat, 
follow  these  admirable  obsenrations  : — 

''Such  were  the  Masques  of  Jonson.  in  which,  as  Mr.  Malone  says,  '  the  wretched  taste  of  those  lian 
found  amusement.'  That  James  and  nis  court  delighted  in  them  cannot  be  doubted,  and  we  haTe  oab  to 
open  the  Memoirs  of  Wmwood  and  others  to  discover  with  what  interest  tbej  were  followed  by  the  aobiii; 
of  both  sexes.  Can  we  wonder  at  this  ?  There  were  few  entertainments  of  a  public  kind  at  mhkk  thtj 
could  appear,  and  none  in  which  they  could  participate.  Here  all  was  worthy  of  their  hours  of  i  ' 
Mythologues  of  classic  purity,  in  which,  as  Hurd  ooserres,  the  soundest  moral  lessons  came  i 

by  the  charm  of  numbers,  were  set  forth  with  all  the  splendour  of  royalty^  while  Jmics  and 

l^wes  and  Perrabosco,  lavished  all  the  grace  and  elegance  of  their  respectiTe  arts  on  the  embeUidiMitof 
the  entertainment. 

**  But  in  what  was  '  the  taste  of  the  times  wretched?'  In  poetry,  painting,  architecture,  they  have  sot 
since  been  equalled ;  in  theology,  and  moral  philosophy,  they  are  not  even  now  surpaaed ;  and  it  il> 
becomes  us,  who  live  in  an  age  which  can  scarcely  produce  a  Bartholomew  Fair  farce,  to  arraign  the  UMe 
of  a  period  which  possessed  a  cluster  of  writers,  of  whom  the  meanest  would  now  be  esteemed  a  protfi^t. 
And  why  is  it  assumed  that  the  followers  of  the  court  of  James  were  deficient  in  what  Mr.  Malone  is  ple**^ 
to  call  taste  ?  To  Ray  nothing  of  the  men  (who  were  trained  to  a  high  sense  of  decorum  and  iatclleclBi' 
discernment  under  Elizabeth),  the  Veres,  the  Wroths,  the  Bedfords,  the  RutJands,  the  Cliflbids,  ud  the 
Arundels,  who  danced  in  the  fairy  rings,  in  the  gav  and  gallant  circles  of  these  enchantinc  devices,  of  «iit^ 
our  most  splendid  shows  are,  at  best,  but  beggarly  parodies,  were  fully  as  accomplished  in  fevecy 
and  external  grace  as  those  who,  in  our  days^  have  succeeded  to  their  names  and  honours."— r 
p.  ccxxx. 

+  Giffbrd's  Jonson,  vol.  i.  p.  ccxcvii.  i  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  ccciii — cccv. 

$  Ibid.  vol.  i  p.  cccvii. 
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flnished  state;  for  bad  the  ^*  Sad  Shepherd**  been  completed  io  the  style  of  excel-* 
lance  in  which  it  was  commenced,  it  would  have  been  superior  not  only  to  the 
*'  Faithful  Shepherdess"  of  Fletcher,  but  perhaps  to  any  thing  which  be  himself 
had  written. 
When  Jonson,  in  his  noble  and  generous  eulogium  on  Shakspeare,  tells  us,  thai 

**  He  wtt  not  of  an  age,  bat  for  aU  time,** 

be  seized  a  characteristic  of  which  the  reverse,  in  some  degree,  applies  to  himself; 
for  had  he  paid  less  attention  to  the  minutitB  of  his  own  age,  and  dedicated  himself 
more  to  universal  habits  and  feelings,  his  popularity  would  have  nearly  equalled 
ttiat  of  the  poet  whom  he  loved  and  prai^d.  Yet  liis  fame  rests  on  a  broad  and 
durable  foundation,  and  we  point,  with  pride  and  triumph,  to  that  matchless, 
constellation  of  dramatic  merit,  where  burn«  with  inextinguishable  glory,  the^ 
Vighty  names  of  Shakspbabb,  Joifsoif,  Flbtcbbb,  Massingbb. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  Biography  of  Bhakipeare  oontinued  ta  the  ChMe  of  hie  Reaidenoe  in  London; 

Vabious  particulars  relative  to  the  personal  history  of  Shakspeare,  in  addition 
to  those  which  terminated  his  biograpny  in  the  country,  having  been  detailed  in 
the  chapters  that  record  his  commencement  as  an  actor,  *  the  composition  of 
his  poems,  f  and  his  first  eflforis  as  a  dramatic  writer,  %  we  have  now  to  collect 
the  few  circumstances  of  his  life  which  time  has  spar^  to  us,  during  the  most 
active  season  of  its  duration,  resuming  our  narrative  at  a  period  when  the  capital 
was  under  considerable  alarm  from  the  prevalence  of  the  plague,  and  from  the 
numerous  conspiracies  which  were  entered  into  against  the  life  of  the  Queen. 
Shakspeare  had  been  exposed,  during  the  year  of  his  birth,  to  great  risk  from  the 

Sgue  at  Stratford,  and  its  recurrence  in  1593  seems  to  have  made  sa  deep  an 
pression  upon  him,  that  he  has  alluded  to  it  in  more  than  one  of  his  plays ; 
|Mirticularly  in  his  Romeo  and  Juliet  written  in  this  very  year,  where  he  mentions 
the  practice  of  sealing  up  the  doors  of  houses,  in  which,  **'  the  infectious  pestilenca 
did  reign.*'  S  It  is  probable  that  the  eflect  on  his  mind  might  have  been  rendered 
more  powerful,  by  the  recollected  narrative  of  those  who  had  tended  his  infancy, 
and  who,  no  doubt,  had  often  told  him  of  the  danger  which  threatened  the  dawn 
of  his  existence. 

We  have  found  that,  on  his  arrival  in  London,  his  first  employment  was  that 
of  an  actor,  a  profession  which,  we  certainly  know,  he  continued  to  exercise  for, 
at  least,  seventeen  years.  That  he  was  by  no  means  partial,  however,  to  this 
occupation,  nay,  that  he  bitterly  regretted  the  necessity  which  compelled  him  ta 
have  recourse  to  it,  as  a  mode  of  procuring  subsistence,  may  be  fairly  deduced 
from  the  language  of  his  ninety-first  sonnet  :— 

**  O  for  my  take  do  jroo  with  fortnne  chide, 
The  goUtj  goddeaa  of  my  hamftil  deeds,**  See. 

It  appears  strongly  indeed,  from  the  best  of  all  evidence,  that  of  his  own  words,. 
that  his  early  progress  in  life  was  thwarted  by  many  obstacles,  and  accompanied 
by  severe  struggles,  by  poverty*  contumely,  and  neglect.  This  he  has  emphati- 
cally told  us,  not  only  m  one,  but  in  several  places,  and  in  terms  so  expressive  aa 

*  Vide  P^rt  II.  Chap.  1.  t  Pkrt  11.  Chap.  Sfc  S.  \  Part  11  Chap.  9. 

%  Ad  V.  ae.  %,    Set  alio  The  TVro  GealMMn  of  Vtfona,  act  ii.  ae.  I. 
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to  make  us  sympathize  acutely  with  his  sorrows.  Yet  wo  percei\e  him  bearing 
up  under  his  diiTiculties  with  a  noble  and  independent  spirit,  and  contrasting  tin 
world's  oppression  with  the  solace  of  private  friendship.  Thus,  in  that  beautifoi 
sonnet,  the  twenty-ninth,  which  has  been  noticed  in  another  place,  tlie  transitioa 
from  despair  to  hope  is  Gncly  painted : — 

^  When  til  disgrace  with  foriitne  and  men's  *V**t 
1  all  alone  beweep  my  out-cast  state,"  $u;. 

and  again,  in  sonnet  the  thirty-seventh,-^ 

^  As  a  decrepit  father  takes  delight 
To  see  his  actlTe  child  do  deeds  of  youth,^  &c. 

That,  by  the  salutary  though  severe  lessons  of  adversity,  he  had  learnt  to  con- 
quer his  misfortunes,  and  to  despise  the  shafts  of  vulgar  scandal,  will  be  c^idfBt 
from  the  two  subsequent  passages : 

"  Then  hate  me  >vhen  thou  wilt ;  if  ever,  now ; 
Now  while  the  world  is  bent  my  deeds  to  cross. 
Join  with  the  spite  of  fortune,  make  me  bow, 
And  do  not  drop  in  for  an  after-loss : 
Ab  !  do  not,  when  my  heart  hath  scap*d  this  sorrow, 
Come  in  the  rearward  of  a  conquer'' d  woe ^  Sonnet  90. 


**  Your  love  and  pity  doth  the  impression  fill 
Which  vulgar  scandal  stamp'd  upon  my  brow  ; 
For  what  care  1  who  calls  me  well  or  ill, 
So  you  o^er-green  my  had,  my  good  allow  ?— 
In  so  profound  abysm  1  throw  all  care 
Qf  other's  voices,  that  my  adders  sense 
To  critic  and  to  flatterer  stopped  are, ^^  Sonnet  112. 

These  complaints  and  consolations  were,  no  doubt,  written  during  the  first  ieu 
years  of  his  residence  in  London,  while  his  reputation,  as  a  poet,  was  yet  assail- 
able, and  while  the  patronage  of  Lord  Southampton  was  his  only  shield  against 
the  jealousy  and  traduction  of  illiberal  competitors,  whether  ofTor  on  the  stacf. 
But  the  fame  arising  from  his  poems,  and  from  the  dramas  of  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
and  King  Richard  the  Third,  had,  in  1596,  most  assuredly  secured  him  from  any 
apprehensions  of  permanent  injury ;  more  especially  as,  soon  after  this  period* 
the  encouragement  and  support  of  William,  £arl  of  Pembroke,  and  Philip,  Earl 
of  Montgomery,  who,  as  the  players  tell  us,  in  their  dedication  of  the  first  folio, 
"  had  prosecuted  our  poet's  plays,  and  their  author  living,  with  so  niiich  favour,* 
were  added  to  the  protecting  influence  of  Southampton. 

It  was  in  this  year,  namely  1596,  that  Shakspeare^s  feelings  as  a  father  ^frr 
|)Ut  to  a  severe  trial,  by  the  loss  of  his  only  son  Hamnet,  who  died  in  the  month  of 
August,  at  the  age  of  twelve — a  deprivation  which,  however  sustained  with  forti- 
tude, must  have  been  long  deplored. 

lie  was  now  residing,  it  would  appear  from  evidence  referred  to  by  Mr.  Malone/ 
near  the  Rear-Garden  in  Southwark,  and  in  the  following  year  (1597)  purchased 
of  William  Underbill,  Esquire,  one  of  the  best  houses  in  his  native  town  of  Strat- 
ford,  which,    having   repaired   and  improved,   he  denominated   New  Place.  7 

•  Si-e  liM  "  luquirj,*'  p.  215. 

t  or  tliin  maoNiou,  which  Dugdalc  informs  us  was  originally  built  bj  Sir  Hugh  Clopton  in  the  Uae  pf 
Ileury  the  Seventh,  aud  was  thou  ^  a  fiiir-houKe,  built  of  brick  aud  timber,'^  aud  csontuiucd  in  tbe  QofHU' 
fiimily  until  15G3,  when  it  was  iiurchascd  by  William  Bott,  aud  resold  in  1570  io  WilliAm  Uuderiiili,  vR;* 
Mr.lWhelcr  has  given  us  the  following  account,  subsequent  to  the  decease  of  our  poet: — ^  On  SlMi^ptaf^'* 
death,  it  came  to  his  daughter  Mrs.  Flail,  for  her  life ;  and  then  to  her  only  cbild  ESixabdli,  aflrr«ar«^' 
l^dy  Barnard ;  after  whosie  death  New  Place  was  sold,  in  1G75,  to  Sir  Edward  Walker,  Knt.  Gsrtr^- 
King  at  Arms,  who  died  ihc  20th  of  February.  1076-7 ;  and  under  hi»  Will,  dated  the  <9th  of  Jane,  MO^- 
it  came  U>  lii»  only  child,  Barbara,  the  wife  ofSir  Johu  Cloptou,  Kut.  of  Cloptou,  io  this  parish.  Thct: 
younger  nou.  Sir  Hu^h  Clopton,  Knt.  a  barrister  at  law,  and  one  of  the  herulds  at  arms,  afterwaudi  bees*-' 
jiosscsscd  of  New  Place,  whirh  he  modernised  by  iutcrnal  and  external  alterations;  and  in  1743,  o*^ 
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Wbelhcr  this  was  the  purchase  in  which  ho  is  said  to  have  l«cn  so  matorlaliy 
assisted  by  Lord  Southampton,  cannot  positively  be  aflirmod ;  but  as  he  had  not 
long  emerged  from  his  difficulties,  it  is  liighly  probable  that  on  this,  as  well  as  on 
subsequent  occasions,  he  was  indebted  to  the  bounty  of  his  patron.* 

To  the  year  1598  has  been  commonly  assigned  the  commencement  of  the  in- 
timacy between  our  author  and  Ben  Jonson.  This  epoch  rests  upon  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Rowe,  who  informs  us,  that 

"  Shakfpoare's  acqulntance  with  Ben  Jooion  began  with  a  remarkable  piece  of  humanity  and 
good-nature.  Mr.  Jonson,  who  wai  at  that  time  altogether  unknown  to  the  world,  had  offered 
ooe  of  his  plays  to  the  players  to  have  It  acted ;  and  the  persons  Into  whose  hands  it  was  put,  after 
having  turned  It  carelessly  and  superciliously  over,  was  just  upon  the  point  of  reluming  it  to  hini 
with  an  Ill-natured  answer,  that  it  would  be  of  no  service  to  their  company,  when  Shakspeare 
iQCkily  cast  his  eye  upon  It,  and  found  something  so  well  in  it,  as  to  engage  him  flrst  to  read  it 
through,  and  afterwards  to  recommend  Mr.  Jonson  and  bis  writings  to  the  public." 

That  this  kind  office  was  in  perfect  unison  with  the  general  character  of  Shak- 
speare, will  readily  be  admitted,  yet  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  the 
whole  account  is  without  foundation  ;  for,  as  we  have  related,  in  the  last  chapter, 
'*  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,"  which  is  supposed  by  all  the  editors  and  commen- 
tators to  bo  the  play  alluded  to  by  Rowe,  was  lirst  performed  at  the  Rose  theatre; 
dnd 

**That  Jonson  was  'altogether  unknown  to  the  world,'  "  remarks  Mr.  GifTord,  '*  Is  a  palpable 
untruth.  At  this  period,"  (1598)  he  continues,  *' Jonson  was  as  well  known  as  Shakspeare,  and 
perhaps  better.  He  was  poor  indeed,  and  very  poor,  and  a  mere  retainer  of  the  theatres ;  but  he 
waa  intimately  acquainted  with  Henslowe  and  Alleyn,  and  with  all  the  performers  at  their  houses. 
He  was  familiar  with  Drayton  and  Chapman,  and  Rowley,  and  Middleton,  and  Fletcher;  he  had 
been  writing  for  three  years,  In  conjunction  with  Marston,  and  Decker,  and  Chettlc,  and  Porter, 
and  Bird,  and  with  most  of  the  poets  of  the  day  :  he  was  celebrated  by  Meres  as  one  of  the  principal 
writers  of  tragedy ;  and  he  had  long  been  rising  in  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  a  poet  among  the 
mott  disUngulshed  characters  of  the  age.  At  this  moment  he  was  employed  on  **  li)\cry  Man  out 
of  bis  Humour,  ''  which  was  acted  In  1590,  and.  in  the  elegant  dedication  of  that  comedy  to  the 
*  Gentlemen  of  the  Ions  of  Court,'  he  says,  *  When  1  wrote  this  poem,  1  had  friendship  with 
divers  in  your  Societies,  who,  as  they  were  great  names  in  learning,  so  were  they  no  less  examples 
of  living.     Of  them  and  then,  that  1  say  no  more,  it  was  not  despised.' — And  yet.  Jonson  was, 


Mackiin.  Garrick.  and  Dr.  Delany,  undiT  ShakMpeare'M  mulberry  tret*.  By  Sir  Huglri«  irtHi-iu-law 
and  ezHuiior,  Henry  Talbot,  E«q.  brother  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot,  it  was  sold  to  the  Rev.  Fraueiii 
Cartfeli,  vicar  of  Frodiihain  in  Chenhire;  who,  if  we  may  jadgp  by  hvt  actioiiii,  felt  no  cort  of  pride  or 
plMWUre  in  thin  channiog  retirenumt,  no  oooaciouwieai  of  bin  being  itOMetaed  of  the  sacred  ground  which 
tbc  musct  bad  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  their  fiivourite  poet.  The  celebrated  mulberry-tree  planted 
by  8hakspeare*s  hand  became  first  an  object  of  his  dislike,  because  it  subjected  him  to  answer  the  frequent 
importuaities  of  travellers,  whose  ical  might  prompt  tliem  to  vixit  it,  and  to  hope  that  thej  might  meet 
iu»|iiratkMi  under  its  shade,  lit  an  evil  hour,  the  sarrilegkms  priest  ordered  the  tree,  then  remarkably 
lancVf  and  at  its  full  gnmth,  to  he  cut  down ;  which  was  no  sooner  done,  than  it  wax  cleft  to  pieces  for 
•ffio-wood :  this  took  place  in  1756,  to  the  great  re^t  and  vexation,  iii>t  only  of  the  tuhabitauts,  hut  of 
every  admirer  of  our  bard.  Tlie  gnater  fiart  of  it  was,  however,  soon  after  purchased  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Sharp,  watch-maker,  of  Stratford ;  who,  well  acquainted  with  the  value  s<.>t  upowi  it  by  the  world,  turned  it 
■uch  to  his  advantage,  by  oooverting  every  fragment  iuU>  small  boxes,  goblets,  UM>th-pick  cases,  tobacco- 
Mtoppers,  and  numerous  other  articles.  Nor  did  New  Placa  long  escape  the  destructive  hand  of  Mr. 
Oastrell ;  who,  being  compelled  to  pay  the  monthly  assessments  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  fioor 
(woae  of  which  he  expected  to  avoid,  because  he  resided  |tart  of  the  year  at  Lichfield,  though  hiN  senaut^ 
cuDtinued  in  the  house  at  Stratford  during  his  almmce).  in  the  heat  of  niM  anger  declared,  that  hous^sboiild 
■ever  be  Messed  again ;  and  to  give  his  imprecatioo  due  effect,  and  wishiog,  w*  it  seems,  to  be  **  damned 
lo  everlasting  fame.*^  the  demolition  of  New  PUce  aooo  followed ;  for,  in  17&9,  ^he  raned  the  building  to 
gnmnd,  dis|Mised  c>f  the  ataterials,  and  left  Stratford  amidst  the  rage  and  curi«es  of  its  inhabitants.  Thus 
wms  the  town  depriYed  of  one  of  its  jirincipal  ornaments,  and  mont  valued  relics,  bj  a  man,  who,  had  he 
been  possesMrd  of  a  true  sense,  and  a  Yeneratioa  for  the  memory  of  our  bard,  would  have  rather  preaervetl 
whatever  imrticularly  ciHicerned  their  great  and  imoiortal  owner,  than  ignomntlv  have  trodden  the  ground 
which  had  been  cultivated  by  the  greatest  genius  in  the  worid,  without  feeling  those  emotions  which 
aaturally  ariM*  in  tlie  breast  of  the  generous  i*nthusiast. 
''The  site  of  New  Place  was  afterwards  added  lo  the  acyoining  garden,  by  its  illikicral  proprietor ;  un«li*r 


•urn,  mmti'mi'd  by  tratl'tion,  wa<*  b»»«itM»Yrd  »it  im«T.  and  at  a  p«  ri  mI,  i.xt,  wli^n  it  vins  \c^\  rcq'tir.d 
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at  this  time,  Altogether  oDknown  to  the  worid!'  aod  ollbred  a  Ttrglo  comedy  (whidi  had  tkmt\ 
been  three  yean  on  the  itage)  to  a  player  Id  the  hamble  hofie  that  it  might  be  aeeepted.**  * 

The  presumption  is,  that  our  poet  and  Jonson  were  acquainted  anterior  ta 

1598,  probably  as  early  as  1595,  and  that  the  dramatic  reputation  of  Ben  wis  the 
chief  motive  which  induced  the  company  at  the  Black  Friars  to  procure  the  aite-^ 
rations  in,  and  to  secure  the  property  of.  Every  Man  in  his  Humour.  Such  eyeo 
is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Malone  himself,  when  he  has  once  forgotten  the  prepoi^ 
terous  charge  of  ingratitude,  on  the  part  of  Jonson,  for  this  imaginary  introdudioD 
to  the  stage  by  Shakspeare;  for  in  a  note,  on  an  entry  of  Mr.  Henslowe's,  whick 
runs  thus :  —  *M1  of  Maye  1597,  at  the  comedy  of  umers  (humours)  11,**  tint 
is,  acted  eleven  times  since  November,  1596,  he  observes, —  ^*  Perhaps  Ben  Joi- 
son's  Every  Man  in  his  Humour.'*  It  will  appear  hereafter,  that  be  had  money 
dealings  with  Mr.  Henslowe,  the  manager  oi  this  theatre,  and  that  be  wrote  for 
him.  The  play  might  have  been  afterwards  purchased  from  this  company  by  tbe 
Lord  Chamberlain's  Servants  (that  is,  by  Shakspeare,  Burbage,  Heminge,  etc.] 
by  whom  it  was  acted  in  1598 ;  an  inconsistency  which  has  been  keenly  and  jusflj 
animadverted  upon  by  Mr.  Giflbrd.-{- 

Two  domestic  circumstances  mark  the  next  year  of  our  author's  life ;  for,  io 

1599,  his  father  obtained  from  the  Heralds'  Office  a  confirmation  of  his  Coat  of 
Arms,  and  his  sister  Joan  married  Mr.  William  Hart,  a  hatter  in  Stratford,  oc- 
currences which,  in  the  great  dearth  of  events  unfortunately  incident  to  omr  sub- 
ject, are  of  some  importance. 

If  an  inference,  however,  made  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  could  be  considered  as  le> 
gitimately  drawn,  this  year  might  be  esteemed  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
poet's  life;  for,  in  the  twentieth  volume  of  his  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland, 
when  speaking  of  the  local  traditions  respecting  Macbeth's  castle  at  DunsinnaD,he 
infers,  from  their  coincidence  with  the  drama,  that  Shakspeare,  **  in  bis  capadtj 
of  actor,  travelled  to  Scotland  in  1599,  and  collected  on  the  spot  materials  for  tbe 
exercise  of  his  imagination." 

"Every  attempt,"  remarks  Mr.  Stoddart,  who  has  introduced  this  anecdote  into  his  Interestiai 
Tour,  *'to  illustrate  the  slightest  circumstaoce  concerniog  such  a  mind,  deserves  oar  gratitude; 
but  io  this  instance,  conjecture  seems  to  have  gone  its  full  length,  if  not  to  have  overstepped  die 
modesty  of  nature.  The  probability  or  Shalispeare's  ever  having  been  in  Scotland,  Is  very  reoiole. 
It  should  seem,  by  his  unirormly  accenting  the  name  or  this  spot  Duosin&ne,  that  he  could  not 
possibly  have  taken  it  Trom  the  mouths  of  the  country-people,  who  as  unirormly  accent  it  Dofi* 
sinnan.  Every  one  knows,  with  what  ease  local  tradition  is  so  modified,  as  to  suit  public  hislori ; 
and  it  is  probable,  that  what  Sir  John  heard  in  1772,  was  a  superstructure  raised  upon  the  drama 
itself.  Amid  tbe  blaze  or  Shakspeare's  genius,  small  praise  is  lost ;  but  it  Is,  perbapf,  iDore 
honourable  to  his  intellectual  energies  to  suppose,. that  so  much  minute  infonnation  was  coHeded 
from  books,  or  from  conversation,  than  from  an  actual  acquaintance  with  tbe  place."  f 

Though  we  by  no  means  contend  for  the  validity  of  the  inference,  yet  we  must 
observe,  that  one  of  the  principal  objections  of  Mr.  Stoddart  is  unfounded;  for 
Shakspeare  certainly  was  familiar  with  both  modes  of  pronunciation,  and  has 
given  us  a  specimen  of  the  popular  accent  in  the  following  well-know  n  passage:— 

^  Macbeth  shall  never  vanquishM  be,  until 
Great  Birnam  wood  to  high  Dunsinane  hill 
Shall  come  against  him." 

Neither  do  we  think,  that  his  genius  would  have  suflered  any  deterioration,  nor 
his  drama  any  loss  of  interest,  had  he  actually  painted  from  local  observatioD.§ 
If  we  be  correct  in  attributing  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  to  the  year  1599,  it  i$ 

*  Giffqrd's  Jonson,  vol.  i.  Memoirs,  p.  xliii.  xliv.  zlv. — Shakspeare,  whose  name  stands  at  tbe  ba^^ 
the  principal  performers  in  Every  Man  m  his  Humour,  is  supposed  to  have  acted  the  part  of  KaoweO. 

t  Gifibrd's  Jonson,  vol.  i.  p.  cclxxix. 

i  RemarlLs  on  Ijocal  Scenery  and  Manners  in  Scotland,  8vo.  vol.  ii  p.  197,  196. 

$  It  is  a  rcmarlLable  circumstance,  however,  that  James  is  said,  during  this  verj  year  (1599),  to  ht'* 
solicited  Queen  Elizabeth  to  send  a  company  oif  English  eomediaas  to  Edinburgh. 
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here  that  some  notice  should  he  taken  of  an  anecdote  recorded  by  Aubrey,  who, 
meaning  to  allude  to  the  character  of  Dogberry  in  this  play,  though  by  mistake 
he  refers  to  the  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  says,  that  ^'  the  humour  of  the  con^ 
stable  he  (Shakspeare)  happened  to  take  at  Grendon,  in  Bucks,  which  is  the  roade 
from  Lonaon  to  Stratford,  and  there  was  living  that  constable  about  1542,  when 
I  first  came  to  Oxon.  Mr.  Jos.  Howe  is  of  that  parish,  and  knew  him.  Ben  Jon- 
son  and  he  did  gather  humours  of  men  dayly,  wherever  they  came."  * 

That  Shakspeare  was  accustomed  to  visit  Stratford  annually,  has  been  already 
noticed  ;f  and  we  learn  from  Antony  Wood,  that  in  performing  these  journeys, 
he  used  to  bait  at  the  Crown-Inn,  in  Oxford,  which  was  then  kept  by  John  Da- 
▼enant,  the  father  of  the  poet.  Antony  represents  Mrs.  Davenant  as  both  beauti- 
ful and  accomplished,  and  her  husband  as  a  lover  of  plays,  and  a  great  admirer  of 
Shakspeare.  The  frequent  visits  of  the  bard,  and  the  charms  of  his  landlady,  ap- 
pear to  have  given  birth  to  some  scandalous  surmises;  for  Oldys,  repeating  Wood's 
story,  adds,  on  the  authority  of  Bctterton  and  Pope,  that  *'  their  son,  young  Will. 
Davenant  (afterwards  Sir  William],  was  then  a  little  school-boy  in  the  town,  of 
about  seven  or  eight  years  old,  and  so  fond  also  of  Shakspeare,  that  whenever  he 
heard  of  his  arrival,  he  would  fly  from  school  to  see  him.  One  day,  an  old  towns- 
man observing  the  boy  running  homeward  almost  out  of  breath,  asked  him  whither 
he  was  posting  in  that  heat  and  hurry.  He  answered,  to  see  his  god-father 
Shakspeare.  There's  a  good  boy,  said  the  other,  but  have  a  care  that  you  don't 
take  God's  name  in  vain."  It  has  also  been  said,  that  Sir  William  had  the 
weakness  to  feel  gratified  by  the  publicity  of  the  supposition. 

It  is  very  probable  that,  in  1600,  Shakspeare  might  so  time  his  annual  visit  to 
Stratford,  as  to  be  present  at  the  christening  of  his  nephew,  William  Hart,  his 
sister's  eldest  son ;  who,  according  to  the  Register,  was  baptized  on  the  28th  of 
the  August  ol'  this  year,  and  who,  together  with  his  two  brothers,  Thomas  and 
Michael,  is  remembered  in  the  poet's  will,  by  a  legacy  of  five  pounds. 

The  subsequent  year  exhibits  our  bard  in  great  favour  at  court.  The  Queen  had 
been  delighted  with  the  Two  Parts  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  honoured  their  au- 
thor with  a  command  to  bring  forward  FalstafTin  another  play.  Tradition  says 
this  was  executed  in  a  fortnight,  and  afforded  Her  Majesty  the  most  entire  satis- 
faction. The  approbation  and  encouragement,  indeed,  of  the  two  sovereigns  under 
whose  reigns  he  flourished,  was  a  subject  of  contemporary  notoriety;  for  Jonson, 
in  his  celebrated  eulogy,  thus  apostrophises  his  departed  friend :  — 

**  Sweet  swan  of  Aron,  what  a  sight  it  were, 
To  see  thee  in  our  waters  yet  appear : 
And  make  those  fliehts  upon  the  banks  of  Thames, 
That  to  did  iak§  EiiMa,  and  our  JamoM,^ 

That  Elizabeth  ''  gave  him  many  gracious  marks  of  her  favour,"  has  been  men- 
tioned by  Rowe  as  a  matter  of  no  doubt;  and  he  elsewhere  observes,  that  "  what 
grace  soever  the  Queen  conferred  upon  him,  it  was  not  to  her  only  he  owed  the 
fortune  which  the  reputation  of  his  wit  made;"  an  observation  which  ushers  in 
the  acknowledgment  of  Southampton's  well-known  generosity. 

The  pleasure  arising  from  this  tide  of  success  must  have  been,  in  no  slight  de- 
gree, damped  by  the  sorrow  which  a  son  so  truly  great  and  good,  must  have  felt  on 
the  loss  of  his  father.  This  worthy  man,  of  whom,  in  the  opening  of  our  work, 
some  account  will  be  found,  expired  on  the  8th  of  September,  1601,  leaving  a 
name  immortalised  by  the  celebrity  of  his  olTspring. 

In  1602,  no  other  trace  of  our  author  is  discoverable,  independent  of  his  literary 
exertions,  than  that,  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  he  purchased,  in  the  town  and  parish 
of  Stratford,  one  hundred  and  seven  acres  of  land,  for  the  sum  of  320/.,  which 
lands  appear  to  have  been  indissolubly  connected  with  his  former  purchase  of  New 

*  BodtaiM  Uttm,  vol  iii.  p.  307.  t  Vide  Part  II.  Chapter  1. 
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Place,  and  to  liavc  descended  with  it,  until  the  extinction  of  the  latter  bv  Mr. 
Gastrell.  * 

The  year  following,  however,  brought  an  accession  of  dignity  and  power;  lor 
no  sooner  had  James  gotten  possession  of  the  English  throne,  than  he  granted  a 
License  to  the  Company  at  the  Globe,  which  bears  date  the  19th  of  May,  1603, 
and  being  entitled  **Pro  Laurentio  Fletcher  et  Willielmo  Shakespeare  et  aliis/* 
gives  us  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  persons  thus  distinguished  were,  if  not  joiot 
managers,  at  least  leaders  in  the  concern,  f 

It  was  about  this  period  also  that  Shakspeare  may,  upon  good  grounds,  be  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  his  farewell  of  the  stage  as  an  actor;  relinquishing  this  pro- 
fession, of  which  he  appears  not  to  have  been  very  fond,  for  the  purpose  of  mmv 
closely  superintending  the  general  concerns  of  the  theatre,  of  which  his  writins> 
continued  to  be  the  chief  support.  One  strong  motive  for  this  deduction  has  arisen 
from  the  circumstance,  that  his  name,  as  a  performer,  is  no  where  visible  beyoiHi 
the  era  of  Jonson's  Sejanus,  in  which  play,  first  acted  in  1603,  it  is  found  in  th*' 
list  of  the  principal  comedians;  while  in  The  Fox,  published  only  two  years  after- 
wards, performed  at  the  same  theatre,  and  by  tlie  same  company,  he  is  not  mec- 
tioned,  though  the  list  of  players  is,  as  usual,  inserted.  That  the  term  fellow, 
which  continued  to  be  mutually  used  by  Shakspeare  and  the  comedians  of  the 
Globe,  cannot  indicate  a  contrary  conclusion,  is  evident  from  the  language  of  tin' 
poet  himself,  who,  in  his  will,  though  written  three  years  after  all  connection,  on 
his  part,  with  the  theatre  had  been  given  up,  still  speaks  of  Heminge,  Burbage, 
and  Condell  as  his  fellows. 

To  nearly  the  same  e|M)ch  we  may  attribute  the  friendly  association  of  Shak- 
speare and  Jonson  in  the  celebrated  club  at  the  Mermaid,  a  form  of  society  to  which, 
from  its  ease  and  independency.  Englishmen  have  always  been  peculiarly  partial. 
The  institution  in  question  originated  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and,  as  Mr.  Giflbid 
has  well  observed,  speaking  of  Jonson's  resort  to  it  about  the  year  1603,  *' com- 
bined more  talent  and  genius,  perhaps,  than  ever  met  together  before  or  since:— 
here,"  he  adds,  ^'for  many  years,  he  (Jonson)  regularly  repaired  with  Shakspeare, 
Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Selden,  Cotton,  Carew,  Martin,  Donne,  and  many  others, 
whose  names,  even  at  this  distant  period,  call  up  a  mingled  feeling  of  re?ereDce 
and  respect.  Here,  in  the  full  flow  and  conGdence  of  friendship,  the  livclv  and 
interesting  ^wit-combats*  took  place  between  Shakspeare  and  our  author;  and 
hither,  in  probable  allusion  to  them,  Beaumont  fondly  lets  his  thoughts  waoder. 
in  his  letter  to  Jonson,  from  the  country: — 

*'  What  things  have  we  seen. 


Done  at  the  Mermaid  !  heard  words  that  have  been 
So  nimble,  and  so  full  of  subtle  flame. 
As  if  that  every  one  from  whom  they  came. 
Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a  jest,"  &c.  | 

For  the  expression  **  wit-combats,"  in  this  interesting  passage,  we  must  refer 
to  Fuller,  who,  describing  the  character  of  the  bard  of  Avon,  says :  **  Many  ^crv 
the  wit-combats  between  Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson.  I  behold  them  like  a 
Spanish  great  galleon,  and  an  English  man  of  war.  Master  Jonson,  like  the  for- 
mer, was  built  far  higher  in  learning,  solid  but  slow  in  his  performances;  Shak- 
speare, like  the  latter,  lesser  in  bulk,  but  lighter  in  sailing,  could  turn  ^ith  all 
tides,  tack  about,  and  take  advantage  of  all  winds  by  the  quickness  of  his  ^itand 
invention."  § 

With  what  delight  should  we  have  hung  over  any  well  authenticated  instance? 
of  these  "  wit-combats  1"  but,  unfortunately,  nothing,  upon  which  we  can  depend, 
has  descended  to  us.  How  much  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  Fuller,  who,  no  doubt, 
from  tlie  manner  in  which  he  has  mentioned  the  subject,  had  many  of  these  lively 

♦  Wheler'tf  Guide  to  Stratford  upon  Atoh,  p.  18. 

t  Sw  this  Liccuse  given  at  length  in  our  llislorj  of  the  Stage,  Part  II.  Chapter  7. 

t  Oifford's  Jonson,  toI.  i.    Memoirs,  p.  Ixv.  Ixvi.  $  Worthiei,  folio  cditioo,  p.  IW. 
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sallies  frcshin  his  recollection,  has  not  been  more  communicative  1  What  tradi- 
tion, however,  or  rather,  perhaps,  what  fabrication,  has  left  us,  of  this  kind,  will 
be  found  in  the  notes.  * 

It  would  appear  that  Shakspearo  was  now  rapidly  accumulating  property ;  he 
had  purchased,  we  have  seen.  New  Place  in  1597,  a  hundred  and  seven  acres  of 
land  in  1602,  and  in  1605  he  became  the  purchaser  of  the  lease  of  the  moiety  of 
the  great  and  small  tithes  of  Stratford,  for  the  sum  of  440/.,  a  pretty  strong  proof 
of  the  success  which  had  accompanied  the  exercise  of  his  talents,  both  as  an  actor 
and  a  poet,  and  a  complete  one  of  his  having  overcome  the  difficulties  which,  for 
some  years  after  his  arrival  in  London,  had  so  oppressively  encumbered  his 
eflbrts. 

Wo  may  add,  that  he  was  gratified  this  year  by  the  affectionate  remembrance 
of  his  former  associate  Augustine  Phillips,  who,  in  his  Will,  proved  on  the  13th  of 
May,  1605,  gives  and  bequeaths  to  his  *'  Fellowe  Willm  Shakespeare  a  thirty 
shillings  piece  in  gould." 

It  was  the  fashion  at  this  period  among  the  poets,  to  compliment  a  monarch, 
who  was  peculiarly  open  to  flattery,  especially  on  the  subject  of  his  genealogy,  and 
on  the  union  of  the  three  kingdoms  in  his  own  person;  a  species  of  panegyric  in 
which  our  author  had  been  preceded  by  Daniel,  Drayton,  and  Ben  Jonson,  and 

*  Were  the  re|Nutees,  however,  of  which  time  has  deprited  us,  no  better  than  those  that  we  have  now 
to  oommanicate,  .it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  two  baras  have  no  great  reason  to  complain  of  the  loss 
**  Shakspeare,*^  relates  Capell,  **  was  god-father  to  one  of  Ben  Jonson's  children,  and  after  the  christening, 
being  in  deep  study.  Jonson  came  to  cheer  him  up ;  and  asked  him  why  he  was  so  melancholy  ?  No  faith, 
Ben,  says  he,  not  I ;  but  I  have  been  considering  a  great  while  what  should  be  the  fittest  gift  for  me  to 
bcMlow  upon  my  go<^-child,  and  I  have  resolved  at  last.  I  prithee  what,  says  he?  I'fiuth,  Ben,  IH  e'en 
give  her  a  doien  good  Latin  (latten)  spoons,  and  thou  shalt  troMslait  them.** — Notes  on  Shakspeare, 
vol.  L  p.  94. 

The  second  of  these  morceaux  is,  if  possible,  still  worse  than  the  preceding :  ^'Mr.  Ben  Jonson  and  Mr. 
WiOiam  Shakspeare  being  merrie  at  a  tavern,  Mr.  Jonson  begins  this  for  his  epitaph, 

**  Here  lies  Ben  Jonson 
Who  wasonoe 


he  gives  it  to  Mr.  Shakspeare  to  make  up,  who  presently  write, 

**  That,  while  he  liv^d  was  a  slow  thing, 
And  now,  being  dead,  is  ffo-thing.*^ 

**  This  stuff.  '^  adds  Mr.  Giflbrd,  **  is  copied  from  the  Ashmole  MS.  38.  ''~-Oifford*s  Ben  Jonson,  vol.  i. 
Memoirs,  p.  Ixxx.  note. 

The  next  may  be  naid  to  be  rather  of  a  ^  better  leer  ** 

**■  VemeH  by  Ben  Jonson  and  Shakspeare,  occasioned  by  the  motto  to  the  Globe  Theatre — Totus  mwtduf 
a  git  hisirionem. 

JoNSoif. 

**  If,  but  stao€  actors,  all  the  world  displays, 
Where  shsll  we  find  spectators  of  their  plays  ?  ^ 

Shakspeare. 

**  Little,  or  much,  of  what  we  see,  we  do ; 
We  are  all  both  actors  and  spsctaiors  tno.** 

*' Poetical  Characteristics,  8?o.  MS.  vol.  i.  some  time  in  the  llarleian  Library;  which  volume  wan 
returned  lo  its  owner.** — 

**  That  Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson  were  intimate,**  obsenres  Dr.  Berkenhout,  **  appears  from  the  folkiw- 
ing  letter,  written  by  G.  Peel,  a  dramatic  poet,  to  bin  friend  Marie:-— 

*  Friend  Marie, 
*  1  nerer  longed  for  thy  company  more  than  last  night ;  we  were  all  very  merrye  at  the  Globe,  when  Ned 
AUern  did  not  scruple  to  afTrrme  pleasantely  to  thy  friend  Will,  that  he  nad  stolen  his  speeche  about  tho 
qualityes  of  an  actor's  excdlencye,  in  Hamlet  hys  trsgedye,  from  conversations  manyfbid  which  had  passed 
between  them,  and  opinyons  given  by  Alleyn  touchinge  the  subiect.  Shakspesre  did  not  take  this  talke  in 
good  sorte ;  hut  Jonson  put  an  end  to  the  strife,  wittylie  remarking.  This  affaire  needeth  oo  eoatenCioae : 
sou  stole  it  from  Ned,  no  doubt;  do  not  marvel:  have  you  not  seen  ham  acttymesout  of  nvmber  ? 

**  Whence  I  copied  this  letter,  I  do  not  recollect ;  but  1  remember  that  at  the  time  of  tranacribii^  it,  1 
bad  no  diHibt  of  its  authen«icity.**— Biographia  Literaria,  p.  399, 400.  4to.  1777. 

1  belicTe  the  first  appearance  of  this  letter  was  in  tlie  Annual  Kegister  for  1770,  whence  it  was  copied 
into  the  Biographia  Britannica,  and  in  both  these  works  it  oonunences  in  the  following  manner :  **  I  must 
desyrc  that  my  syster  hrr  watcbe,  and  the  cookerie  book  you  promysed,  may  be  scnte  bye  the  man  ^1  never 
Km^tKi,  &c.**  Of  the  l<»ur,  this  is  the  only  anecdote  worth  preserving ;  but  I  spprchend  it  lo  boa  sBert 
turnery. 
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even  by  such  grave  characters  as  Dugdale  and  Wake.  *  It  was  natural,  tberefore, 
for  Shakspeare,  who  had  been  under  some  obligation  to  James,  to  express  his  seme 
of  it  in  a  similar  way,  and  he  has  accordingly,  through  the  medium  of  his  Macbeth, 
which  we  conceive  to  have  been  performed  in  1606,  represented  James  as  descend- 
ed from  Banquo,  a  character  which,  for  this  purpose,  he  has  drawn,  contrary  la 
his  historical  authorities,  noble  and  blameless.  James,  as  Dr.  Farmer  thinks, wm 
so  delighted  with  the  line  which  painted  him  as  carrying  '<  twofold  balls  aad 
treble  sceptres,"  that  it  was  on  this  occasion  he  was  induced  to  acknowledge  the 
compliment  by  a  letter  to  the  bard  from  his  own  hand ;  an  anecdote  which  seem 
entitled  to  full  credit,  as  it  originated,  Oldys  tells  us,  with  Sheffield,  Duke  rf 
Buckingham,  who  had  it  immediately  from  Sir  William  I)*Avenant,  in  whose  haadi 
the  letter  long  remained. 

This  year  has  been  also  rendered  memorable  in  the  biography  of  our  poet  bj 
the  publication  of  a  drama  called  ^'  The  Return  from  Parnassus,"  which  had  beeo 
acted  by  the  students  of  St.  John*s  College,  Cambridge,  as  early  as  1602.  To  a 
passage  in  this  very  curious  production  is  to  be  ascribed  all  the  idle  tales  which 
have  been  circulated  with  so  much  industry  and  avidity  relative  to  a  supposed 
quarrel  between  our  author  and  Ben  Jonson,  in  doing  which,  though  the  prin- 
cipal object  has  been  to  substantiate  a  charge  of  envy  and  malignancy  against  the 
latter,  the  mode  in  which  the  attempt  is  executed  has  been  such  as  would,  were 
the  premises  true,  reflect  no  credit  on  the  former.  But  the  whole  is  a  tissue  of 
the  most  groundless  and  indefensible  scandal,  and  we  stand  aghast  at  the  motivei 
which  could  induce  such  persevering  hostility  against  the  very  man  who,  more 
than  all  others,  had  been  the  steady  and  professed  eul(%ist  of  the  poet  whom 
these  commentators  sally  forth  to  protect. 

The  passage,  however,  as  equally  applicable  and  important  to  both  these  great 
men,  it  will  be  necessary  to  transcribe.  Burbage  and  Kompe,  Shakspeare's  fel- 
low-comedians, are  introduced  conversing  about  the  histrionic  powers  of  the  stu- 
dents of  Cambridge,  the  latter  ridiculing  and  the  former  defending  their  attempts, 
by  observing,  ''that  a  little  teaching  will  mend  their  faults;  and  it  may  be,  be- 
sides, they  will  be  able  to  pen  a  part  ;*'  to  which  Kempe,  who  seems  here  an  ob- 
ject of  irony,  replies,  — 

'*  Few  of  Uie  university  peo  plays  well ;  they  smell  too  much  of  that  writer  Ovid,  and  that  writer 
Metamorphosis,  and  talk  too  much  of  Proserpina  and  Jupiter.  Why  here's  our  fellow  Shakipeire 
put  them  (the  Uniyersity  ppcts)  all  down,  ay,  and  Ben  Jonson  too.  O  that  Ben  Jonson  is  a 
pestilent  fellow ;  he  brought  up  Horace,  giving  the  poets  a  pill,  but  our  fellow  Shakspeare  his 
given  him  a  purge  that  made  him  hewray  his  credit/'f 

**  When  an  object  is  placed  too  near  to  the  eye,"  observes  Mr.  Gilchrist,  commenting  on  Ihb 
quotation,  **  the  vision  is  strained  and  impaired,  and  the  object  obscured  or  distorted  :  iftte 
commentators  had  viewed  this  passage  *  as  others  use,'  they  would  have  found  in  the  nnoMnns 
dramas  published  anterior  to  the  above  passage,  the  instruments  by  which  he  put  Ren  down ;  and, 
in  their  various  excellence,  the  means  by  which  he  threw  the  claims  of  his  competitor  into  the 
shade.  The  passage  has  no  reference  to  personal  animosity ;  it  was  a  Jost  testimony  to  the 
superior  merit  or  *  the  poet  or  nature,'  over  the  writings  of  more  *  learned  candidates  for  fima;' 
and  the  well-merited  compliment  is  very  appropriately  put  into  the  mouth  of  Will  Kempe,  one  sf 
Shal[8peare*s  fellows.'*  ^ 


It  is  remarkable,  that  with  the  exception  of  Rowe,  who,  however,  soon 
tracted  the  accusation,  none  of  the  editors  of,  and  commentators  on,  Shakspeaie 
had,  previous  to  Stccvens,  attempted  to  prove  Jonson  the  libeller  of  his  friend. 
It  remained  therefore  for  his  commentators  of  the  last  half  century  to  undertake 
the  noble  task  of  heaping  a  thousand  groundless  calumnies  on  the  defenceless  head 
of  Shakspeare's  dearest  friend,  on  him  whom  he  most  admired,  and  by  whom  he 
was  best  beloved !    The  iteration  of  these  charges,  under  every  form  and  shape, 

•  .*  Wake,  io  his  ^  Rex  Platonlcus,  tivc  de  potentiis,  principb  Jacobi  re^is  ad  Acad.     Oxoa.  ad^cata, 
anno  1606,*^  speaking  of  the  prophecy  of  the  Weird  Sisters,  says,  ^  Vaticinii  TeritateBi  renun  ercatos  < 
probavit ;  Banqiionis  enim  e  Htirpe  potentissimus  Jacobus  oriuudus." 
t  Ancient  British  Drama,  vol.  i.  p.  64.    Act  iv.  sc.  3.  ^  Oilcbritt's  EiaminatioB,  p.  15,  Id 
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•nd  coDDeetad  with  a  commentary  rendered  popular  by  the  text  to  which  it  waa 
appended,  had  totally  poisoned  the  public  mind,  when  Mr.  Gilchrist,  and,  still 
more  amply,  Mr.  Giflbrd,  by  hunting  these  gentlemen  through  all  their  windings 
and  doublings,*  through  all  the  channels  to  which  they  had  recourse  for  defoma- 
tion,  have  produced  a  refutation  of  their  charges,  and  a  detection  of  their  practices, 
^   more  complete,  perhaps,  than  any  other  instance  of  the  kind  on  literary  record.* 

Truly  delightful  must  it  be  to  every  lover  of  Shakspeare  and  of  human  nature, 
to  find  that  the  aflectionate  confidence  of  our  bard  was  not  thrown  away,  was 
not  placed  on  a  man  worthless  and  insensible  of  the  gift,  but  was  returned  by 
honest  Ben,  however  occasionally  rough  in  his  manner  and  temper,  with  an  at- 
tachment amounting  to  enthusiasm,  with  a  steadiness  which  neither  years  nor 
iofirmities  could  shake.  -{- 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year  1607,  our  poet  buried  at  the  church  of  St.  Saviour's 
Southwark,  his  brother  Edmond,  who,  with  singular  precision,  is  entered  in  the 
register  of  that  parish  as  *' Edmond  Shakspeare,  a  player,"  so  that,  as  Mr.  Chal- 
mers has  observed,  '^  there  were  two  Shakspeares  on  the  stage  during  the  same 
period." 

He  had  likewise  married,  on  the  fifth  of  June  of  this  year,  his  favourite  daughter 
Susanna,  (o  Dr.  John  Hall,  a  physician  of  considerable  skill  and  reputation  in 
his  profession,  which  he  exercised  at  Stratford,  residing  during  his  father-in-law's 
life-time  in  the  old  town,  but,  on  his  death,  removing  to  New  Place,  which,  with 
the  chief  part  of  his  property,  had  bt^n  left  by  the  poet  to  Mrs.  Hall.  Susanna 
was,  on  her  nuptials  with  I)r.  Hall,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  her  father  was  present  at  the  celebration  of  an  event  so  ma- 
terially aflccting  the  happiness  of  his  child.  ^ 

It  is  highly  probable,  that,  independent  of  his  regular  annual  visit,  family- 

*  One  of  these  refutatioos.  an  including  a  complete  detection  of  the  fallacious  grounds  on  which  m  wen- 
known  anecdote  relative  to  Shakspeare  and  Jonson  has  been  founded,  it  will  be  useful  as  wdl  as  enter- 
tniniiif  to  transcribe. 

k  **  Hales  of  Eaton,**  observes  Mr.  Oiffbrd,  *'  was  reported  to  have  said  (though  the  matter  was  not  much 
in  Hales  of  Eaton's  way), '  that  there  was  no  subject  of  which  any  person  ever  writ,  but  he  would  produce 
it  murh  better  done  by  Shakspeare,' p.  16— Shakspeare,  vol.  i.  edit.  1603.  This  is  told  by  Dryden,  1667. 
The  next  version  is  by  Tate,  16B0.  *  Our  learned  Hales  was  wont  to  assert,  that  since  the  time  of  Orpheus 
M  place  has  been  touched  upon,  where  Shakspeare  has  not  performed  as  well.'    Next  comes 


Sbatspei 
the  iUnstrious  Gildon  (of  Dunciad  memory),  and  he  modeLi  the  story  thus,  from  Dryden,  as  he  says,  with 
a  salvo  for  the  accuracy  of  his  recollectioo  !  '  Mr.  Hales  of  Eaton  affirmed,  that  be  would  shew  aB  tba 
poeta  of  antiquity  outdone  by  Sbakspeare.^Thc  enemies  of  Shakspeare  would  bv  no  means  yield  to  this ; 
no  Ihnt  it  came  to  a  trial  of  skill.  The  place  agreed  oo  for  the  dispute  was  Mr.  Ilales's  chamber  at  Eton. 
A  peat  many  book»  toere  sent  down  by  the  enemies  of  this  ix>et,  and  on  the  appobted  day  my  lord 
Fslkland,  sir  John  Suckling,  end  aii  tkn  ptrwnt  nfqualitj/  that  had  wit  and  leaminj;,  met  there,  and  upon 
A  thoiuugh  di«quisition  of  the  point,  the  judges  chosen  out  of  this  assembly  unanimously  gave  the  pie- 
iertmee  to  Shakspeare,  and  the  Greek  and  Roomn  poets  were  adjudged  to  vad  at  least  their  glory  in  that  to 
the  English  poet/    P.  17. 

**  The  story  now  reached  Rowe ;  and  as  it  was  discovered  about  this  time,  that  the  praise  of  Shakspenre 
was  worth  nothinji  unless  eoupled  with  the  abuse  of  Jonson,  it  puts  on  this  form.  *  Sir.  Hales,;  who  had 
nate  still  some  time,  hearing  Ben  reproach  Shakspeare  with  the  want  of  learning,  and  ignorance  of  the 
nnrients,  told  him,  at  last.*  be  Thus  it  stood  in  the  Irst  edition :  but  Mr.  Rowe  wras  an  honest  man,  and 
Imving  found  occasion  to  change  his  mind  before  the  appearance  of  the  second  edition,  he  struck  the  |»as- 
Hge  out,  and  inserted  in  its  stead,^*  sir  John  Suckling,  who  was  a  professed  admirer  of  Shakspeare,  had 
undertaken,  with  some  warmth,  his  defence  against  B«>n  Jonwm,  when  Mr.  Hales,'  ficc.  8cc.— - 

''Thus  we  have  the  Fable  of  the  TAree  Black  Crow$  I  and  thus  a  simple  obmsrvatiiHi  of  Mr.  Hales 
(which  in  all  probability  he  never  made),  is  dramatined,  at  length,  into  a  scene  of  obloquy  against  our 
nuthor !  A  tuMue  of  mere  dotage  scarccl.T  deserves  unravelling ;  but  it  may  be  just  obwrved ,  that  when 
Jonson  was  seitc<l  with  bis  last  illness  (after  which  he  certaiiilv  never  went  *  to  Mr.  Hales '«  chamber,  at 
Eton,'  or  elsewhere),  the  two  gmve  judges.  Suckling  and  Falkland,  who  sat  on  the  merits  of  all  the  Greek 
and  Roman  poets,  and  decided  with  such  convincing  effect,  were,  the  fintt  in  the  twelfth,  and  the  second 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  their  a se»!— But  the  chief  misuke  lies  with  Dr)deo,  whose  memory  vvas  always 
subservient  to  the  |Ni^!iions  of  Iht*  day ;  the  words  which  he  lias  put  into  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Hales  being,  in  fact, 
the  property  of  JouMon.  Ixmg  before  Sucklingand  Falkland  were  out  of  leading-strings,  he  had  told  the  wfirld, 
that  Shakspeare  surpassed  not  only  all  his  contemporary  poets,  but  even  those  of  Greece  and  Rome : — 
and  if  .Mr.  liales  used  the«e  words,  without  giving  the  cruiit  of  tbem  to  Jonson,  he  was,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  a  bold  plagiaritu*^ — Vol.  i.  p.  ccUii. 

-^  **  It  is  my  fixed  persuasion,**  says  Mr.  Oifftxrd  (not  lightly  adopted,  but  deduced  from  a  wide  exami- 
nation of  the  subject),  that  they  (Jonson  and  Shakspeare)  were  friends  and  associates  till  the  latter  finally 
rKired— that  no  feud,  no  jealmiwr  ever  disturbed  their  connection — that  Shak«|ieare  was  'pleased  with 
Jonson,  and  that  Jonson  loved  and  admired  Shakspeare. **~  Vol.  i.  p.  ccli. 
\  Vide  Whtler's  Guide,  p.  37. 
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occurrences  frequently  drew  Shakspeare  from  London  to  the  purer  atmosphere  o! 
his  native  fields;  for,  in  the  year  succeeding  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  tvo 
events  of  this  kind  took  place,  of  which  one  required  his  personal  attendance.  On 
the  21st  of  February,  1608,  his  granddaughter  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Dr.  Hall, 
was  baptized;  and,  on  the  16th  of  the  October  following,  he  stood  godfather  for 
William  Walker,  the  son  of  Henry  Walker  of  Stratford,  remembering  the  chiW 
in  his  will,  with  twenty  shillings  in  gold,  under  the  title  of  his  **  godson  William 
Walker/' 

The  year  1609  is  sufHciently  commemorated  by  the  general  opinion,  that  at 
this  period,  Shakspeare  planted  the  Mulberry  Tree,  whose  premature  fate  bv 
been  recorded  in  a  preceding  note. 

**Tbat  Shakspeare  planted  this  tree/'  '*  observes  Mr.  Malooe,  *'is  as  weU  authenticaiHift 
any  thing  of  that  nature  can  he.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport  inronns  me,  that  Mr.  Hugh  Tavkir 
(the  rather  of  his  clerlt),  who  is  now  eighty-five  years  old  and  an  alderman  of  Warwick,  wlwrt  br 
ftt  present  resides,  says,  he  lived,  when  a  boy,  at  the  neit  hoose  to  New  Place ;  that  his  tdriy 
had  inbabilcd  the  house  for  almost  three  hundred  years ;  that  it  was  transmiUed  from  fittkcr  fa) 
son  during  the  last  and  Ihe  present  century  ;  that  this  tree  (of  the  fruit  of  which  be  had  oftee  ctfa 
in  his  younger  days,  some  of  its  branches  hanging  over  his  father's  garden),  was  planted  by  ^uk- 
spearc ;  and  that  till  this  was  planted,  there  was  no  mulberry-tree  in  Ibat  neight>oarbood.  Mr. 
Taylor  adds,  that  he  was  Trequenlly,  when  a  boy,  at  New  Place,  and  that  this  tradition  was  pre- 
served in  the  Clopton  family,  as  well  as  in  his  own." 

That  it  was  planted  in  the  year  above-mentioned,  seems  established  by  the  iads. 
that,  previous  to  the  epoch  in  question,  mulberry-4rees,  though  not  absolutely 
unknown  in  this  country,  were  extremely  scarce;  and  that,  in  1609,  King  Umei, 
with  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of  the  silk  manufacture,  import^  roaoy 
hundred  thousand  of  these  trees  from  France,  dispersing  them  all  over  England. 
accompanied  by  circular  letters,  written  to  induce  the  inhabitants  to  cultivate  .^^ 
useful,  and  at  the  same  time  so  ornamental,  a  production  of  the  vegetable  work). 

It  may  safely  be  inferred,  therefore,  that  our  poet,  on  his  visit  this  year  \o 
Stratford,  had,  in  deference  to  the  recommendation  of  his  sovereign,  as  well  as 
from  his  own  taste  and  inclination,  embellished  his  garden  with  this  elegant  tm\ 

With  the  exception  of  a  Writ,  issued  out  of  the  Stratford  Court  of  Record,  in 
June,  1610,  for  a  small  debt  due  to  our  author,  scarcely  a  vestige  of  his  e\ist<*Dce. 
apart  from  his  works,  can  be  found  for  the  next  three  years.  This  writ,  and 
another  issued  the  preceding  year  for  a  similar  purpose,  have  the  subjoined  signa- 
ture of  Greene,  being  that  of  Thomas  Greene,  Esq.,  a  cousin  of  the  poet*$;  who. 
though  resident  in  Stratford,  and  clerk  to  its  corporation,  had  at  the  same  time 
chambers  in  the  Middle  Temple,  and  was  a  barrister  in  Chancery.  He  is  entitied 
to  this  notice,  as  being  not  only  the  relation,  but  the  intimate  friend  of  Shakspoan\ 

We  now  approach  the  last  year  of  Shakspeare*s  abode  in  London,  which,  tlien^ 
is  every  reason  to  suppose,  continued  to  be  in  that  part  of  it  where  we  found  him 
in  1596 ;  where  he  assuredly  was,  according  to  Malone,  in  1608,  and  where  he 
no  doubt  remained,  until,  as  a  resident,  he  quitted  the  capital  for  ever.  *  Befon- 
he  took  this  step,  however,  he  became  the  purchaser  of  a  tenement  in  Blackfriar^. 
for  which,  according  to  a  deed  still  extant,  he  agreed  to  give  one  Henry  WaU^r 
the  sum  of  140/.,  of  which  he  paid  80/.  down,  and  mortgaged  the  premis«^s  f t 
the  remainder.  The  property  acquired  by  this  transaction,  which  took  place  <« 
the  10th  of  March,  1613,  is  in  his  will  bequeathed  to  his  daughter  Susanna,  ami 
being  there  described  as  "that  messuage  or  tenement,  with  the  appurtenance>. 
wherein  John  Robinson  dwelleth,  situate,  lying,  and  being,  in  the  Blackfriars  in 
London,  near  the  Wardrobe,"  was  probably  let  to  this  tenant  soon  after  th^ 
purchase. 

Among  the  arrangements  which  such  a  change  of  situation  would  almost  nc-i  ^ 
sarily  require,  it  is  reasonable  to  imagine,  that  his  property  in  the  Globe  thoair  • 

*  Mulout'is  Inquiry,  p.  21G. 
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would  not  be  forgotten;  but  as  this  is  neither  mentioned  in  his  will,  nor  he  him- 
0elf  once  noticed  in  the  transactions  of  the  theatre  for  1613,  we  are  entitled  to 
infer,  that  he  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  concern  previous  to  his  leaving  London. 
That  this  event  took  place  before  the  close  of  1613,  in  all  probability  during  the 
•ammer  of  the  year,  not  only  this  circumstance  relative  to  the  theatre,  and  the 

Sneral  tradition,  that  a  few  years  anterior  to  his  death,  he  had  left  the  metropolis 
r  ^'ease,  retirement,  and  the  conversation  of  his  friends"  at  Stratford,  but  two 
other  circumstances  of  importance,  will  lead  us  to  conclude.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  it  has  been  calculated  that,  at  this  period,  liis  income  from  real  and  personal 
property  was  such,  as  to  enable  him  to  live  handsomely  in  the  country,  independent 
of  any  profit  from  the  stage;*  and  secondly,  we  have  found  sufficient  data  for 
believing,  that  his  literary  career  was  terminated  by  the  production  of  The  Twelfth 
Night,  and  that  this  play  was  written  in  1613. 

These  considerations,  when  united,  impress  us  with  a  perfect  conviction,  that 
when  Shakspeare  bade  adieu  to  London,  he  left  it  predetermined  to  devote  the 
residue  of  his  days  exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of  social  and  domestic  happiness 
in  the  shades  of  retirement. 

*  Gildon  says  that  Shakspeare  left  behind  him  an  estate  of  300/.  per  annum,  equal  to  at  least  1000/.  per 
•■■.  at  thiN  dny ;  but  Mr.  Mnlone  doubts  **  whether  all  his  property,  real  and  personal,  amounted  to  much 
more  than  200/.  per  ann.  which  yet  was  a  considerable  fortune  in  thoae  day*.  ^  If,  **  he  adds,  **  we  rate  the 
A'«io  Plac€  with  the  appurtenances,  and  our  poet's  other  houses  in  Stratford,  at  60/.  a  year,  and  liis  house, 
tkc  in  the  Blackfriars,  (for  which  he  paid  140/.)  at  90/.  a  year,  we  have  a  rent-roll  of  150/.  per  ann.  Of 
kit  personal  property  it  is  not  now  possible  to  form  any  accurate  estimate :  but  if  we  rate  it  at  oOO/.,  money 
tlien  bearing  an  mterest  of  10/.  per  cent   Shakspeare's  total  income  was  900/.  per  ann.** 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Anecdotes  relative  to  Shakspeare  during  his  Retirement  at  Stratford. 

Yes,  high  in  reputation  as  a  poet,  favoured  by  the  great  and  accomplished,  ami 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  Shakspeare,  after  a  long  residence  in  the  capital,  to 
the  rational  pleasures  of  which  he  had  contributed  more  than  any  other  individoal 
of  Ills  age,  at  length  sought  for  leisure  and  repose  on  the  banks  of  his  DaUu 
stream :  perhaps  wisely  considering,  that,  as  he  had  acquired  a  competency  ade- 
quate to  the  gratiGcalions  of  a  well-regulated  mind,  life  had  other  duties  to 
perform,  to  the  discharge  of  which,  while  health  and  vigour  shoald  remain,  he 
was  now  called  upon  to  dedicate  a  larger  portion  of  his  time. 

The  Genius  of  dramatic  poetry  may  sigh  over  a  determination  thus  early 
taken  1  but  who  shall  blame  what,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  man,  we  ma^ 
justly  conceive  to  have  been  his  predominating  motive,  the  hope  that  in  the  bosom 
of  rural  peace,  aloof  from  the  dissipations  and  seductions  of  the  stage,  he  might 
the  better  prepare  for  that  event  which  awaits  us  all,  and  which  talents,  such  a.« 
his  were,  can  only,  from  the  magnitude  of  the  trust,  render  more  awfully  re- 
sponsible. 

That  he  was  greatly  honoured  and  respected  at  Stratford  we  are  induced  to 
credit,  not  only  from  tradition,  but  from  the  tone  and  disposition  of  heart  and 
intellect  which  his  works  everywhere  evince;  and  accordingly,  Rowe  has  told  us, 
that  *Miis  pleasurable  wit  and  good-nature  engaged  him  in  the  acquaintance,  and 
entitled  him  to  the  friendship  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood.** 

He  had  scarcely,  however,  settled  in  the  place,  when  his  property,  and 
that  of  all  his  neighbours,  was  threatened  with  utter  extinction ;  for,  on  the  9th 
of  July,  1614,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  town,  which  according  to  a  brief  shortly 
afterwards  granted  for  its  relief,  **  within  the  space  of  lesse  than  two  houres  con- 
sumed and  burnt  fifty  and  fowre  Dwelling  Howses,  many  of  them  being  very  faire 
Houses,  besides  Barnes,  Stables,  and  other  Howses  of  OfTice,  together  with  great 
Store  of  Corne,  Hay,  Straw,  Wood  and  Timber  therein,  amounting  to  the  value 
of  Eight  Thowsand  Pounds  and  upwards :  the  force  of  which  tier  was  so  gre^t  the 
Wind  sitting  full  upon  the  Towne)  that  it  dispersed  into  so  many  places  thereof. 
whereby  the  whole  Towne  was  in  very  great  danger  to  have  been  utterly  con- 
sumed." *     Shakspeare's  house  fortunately  escaped. 

On  the  loth  of  July,  1614,  our  author  was  deprived  of  his  neighbour  and  ac- 
quaintance, Mr.  John  Combe,  a  character  whose  celebrity  is  altogether  founded  oo 
the  epitaph  which  Shakspeare  is  said  to  have  written  upon  him.  The  story,  how- 
ever, as  related  by  Rowe,  is  injurious  to  the  memory  of  its  supposed  author,  by 
representing  him  as  wantonly  inflicting  pain  at  the  moment  when  his  friendship 
and  forbearance  were  most  required.  **  In  a  pleasant  conversation  amongst  th<Mr 
common  friends,"  relates  Rowe,   **Mr.  Combe  told  Shakspeare,  in  a  laughing 

*  Wliclcr'ai  History  and  Antiquities  of  Stratf'»ril,  p    15. 
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manner,  that  he  fancied  he  intended  to  write  his  epitaph,  if  he  happened  to  out- 
live him  ;  and  since  he  coald  not  know  what  might  be  said  of  him  when  he  was 
dead,  he  desired  it  might  be  done  immediately ;  upon  which  Shakspeare  gave  him 
these  four  verses : — 

'  Ten  im  the  Ammdrfd  tieii  liere  engnr^d  ; 
Tis  a  bandred  to  ten  bis  soul  is  not  9x%*d : 
If  any  maD  ask,  who  lies  In  this  tomb  t 
Oh !  ko!  quoth  the  Devil,  His  my  John-a-Combe/ 

But  the  sharpness  of  the  satire  is  said  to  have  stung  the  man  so  severely,  that  he 
never  forgave  it." 

That  Shakspeare,  the  gentle  and  unoffending  Shakspeare,  as  he  is  always  re- 
presented, should  have  violated  the  hour  of  confidential  gaiety  by  this  sarcastic  and 
condemnatory  sally,  is  of  itself  sufficiently  improbable;  but  we  are  happily  released 
from  weighing  the  inconsistencies  accompanying  such  an  anecdote,  by  the  discovery 
of  a  prior  and  more  authentic  statement,  which  completely  exonerates  the  bard', 
as  it  proves  that  the  epitaph  in  question  was  written  after  the  death  of  its  object : 
**One  time'as  he  (Shakspeare)  was  at  the  taverne  at  Stratford,*'  narrates  Aubrey, 
**  Mr.  Combes,  an  old  usurer,  was  to  be  buried ;  he  makes  then  this  extem- 
porary epitaph  upon  him  : — 

'  Ten  in  the  hondred  the  derill  allowes, 
But  Combes  will  hare  twehre,  be  swears  and  be  Towes  ; 
ir  any  one  aske,  who  lies  in  this  tomb. 
Hob  *  quoth  the  de^ill,  *tis  my  John-a-Combe.'*  * 

Mr.  Combe,  who,  it  appears,  was  buried  two  days  after  his  diseascf  was  by  no 
means  a  popular  character,  having  amassed  considerable  wealth,  through  the 
medium  of  usur}-,  a  term  then  uniformly  applied  to  the  practice  of  all  who  took 
any  interest  or  usance  for  money.  The  custom,  though  now  honourable  and 
familiar,  was  then  deemed  so  odious,  and  even  criminal,  that  to  be  a  money- 
lender, on  such  a  plan,  was  considered  as  an  indelible  reproach. 

That  Shakspeare,  therefore,  though  intimate  with  the  family,  should,  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Combe,  have  uttered  this  impromptu  (which  the  reader  will  observe 
is  in  Aubrey,  without  the  condemnatory  clause]  as  a  censure  on  his  well-known 
rapacity,  may,  without  any  charge  of  undue  severity  on  his  part,  or  even  any 
breach  of  his  customary  suavity  of  temper,  readily  be  granted. 

It  is  certain  that  he  continued  on  good  terms  with  the  relatives  of  the  deceased, 
as  in  his  Will  he  bequeaths  tc^Mr.  Thomas  Combe,  the  nephew  of  the  usurer,  liis 
sword,  as  a  token  of  remembrance. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  epitaph  which  Shakspeare  is  said  to  have  written ;  two 
others  have  been  ascribed  to  him,  one  of  which,  as  being  given  on  the  authority  of 
Sir  William  Dugdale,  *'  a  testimony,"  observes  Mr.  Malone,  **  sufficient  to  ascer^ 
tain  its  authenticity,"  and  possessing  besides  strong  internal  marks  of  being  ge- 
nuine, requires  admission  into  our  text. 

It  is  ^Titten  in  commemoration  of  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  Knight,  who  died  some 
time  after  the  year  1600,  and  is  thus  described  by  Sir  William : — 

*'  Oo  the  north  side  or  the  chancell  (or  Tongue  church,  in  the  county  of  Salop)  stands  a  very 
stalely  tombe,  supported  with  Corinthian  colomnes.  It  bath  two  flguret  of  men  in  armour, 
tbereoD  lying,  the  one  below  the  arches  and  columnes,  and  the  other  above  them,  and  this  epitaph 
upon  it : — 

*<  <  Thomas  Stanley,  Knight,  second  son  of  Edward  Earle  of  Derby,  Lord  Stanley  and  Strange, 
dcfceoded  from  the  famielie  of  the  Stanleys,  married  Margaret  Vernon  of  Nether^Hadden,  in  the 
eoQBly  of  Derby,  Knight,  by  whom  he  had  issue  two  sons,  Henry  and  Edward.  Henry  died  an 
ioCmt;  Edward  survived,  to  whom  those  lordships  descended ;  and  married  the  lady  Lucie  Percie, 
Mcond  diogbter  of  the  Earle  of  Northumberland  :  by  her  he  had  issue  seaven  daughters.  Sho 
aad  Iwr  fMire  dinghten,  Arabella,  Marie,  Alice,  and  Priscilla,  are  interred  under  a  monument  in 

hr  BMacat  Penooi,  tec  1813,  t ol.  ui.  p.  30;.  t  Oo  the  19th  of  July,  iCU. 
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the  charch  of  Waltbam,  in  the  county  of  Essei.  Thomas,  her  son.  died  in  his  infaiiey,  and  u 
buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Winwich  in  the  county  of  Lancaster.  The  otber  three.  PeUo- 
nilla,  Frances,  andVenesia,  are  yet  living.* 

'*The  following  verses  were  made  by  William  Suakspeare,  the  late  famous  iragedan:— 

^  Written  upon  the  eaut  ende  qf  thU  tombe. 

*■  A  8KB  who  lies  here,  but  do  not  weepe ; 
He  is  not  dead,  be  doth  but  sleepe. 
This  stony  register  is  for  bis  bones, 
His  fame  is  more  perpetual  than  these  stones : 
And  bis  own  goodness,  with  himself  being  gone, 
Shall  live,  when  earthly  monument  is  none.* 

^'  Written  upon  the  west  ende  thereqf, 

*■  Not  monumental  stone  preserves  our  fame. 
Nor  skye-aspiring  pyramids  our  name, 
'the  memory  of  him  for  whom  this  stands, 
Shall  out-live  marble,  aud  defacer*s  hands. 
When  all  to  time's  consumption  shall  be  given, 
Stanley,  for  whom  this  stands,  shall  stand  in  heaven.*"  * 

It  has  been  well  remarked  by  Mr.  Malone,  that  the  fifth  and  last  lines  of  this 
epitaph  **  bear  very  strong  marks  of  the  hand  of  Shakspcare." 

As  every  circumstance  relative  to  our  author  is,  however  minute,  possessed  of 
interest,  the  following  particulars  and  conversation  concerning  a  negociatioD  for 
the  enclosure  of  some  land  near  Stratford  in  1614,  and  which  w^ere  first  commu- 
nicated to  the  public  by  Mr.  Wheler,  shall  be  given  in  that  gentleman's  own  words. 

**  About  the  year  1614,"  he  relates,  *Mhere  was  an  intenlenlion  of  inclosing  Welcombe  fieU. 
in  this  parish,  where  part  of  Shakspeare^s  landed  property  lay,  which  he  bad  purchased  in  1602 
of  William  and  John  Combe,  and  over  which  field  the  tithes  extended,  of  which  be  purchased  a 
moiety  in  1605.  Shakspeare  was  therefore  doubly  interested  in  this  inclosure ;  and  from  some 
memorandums  of  notes  commenced  in  London,  but  concluded  at  Stratford,  by  Thomas  Green, 
Esq.  (the  owner  of  part  of  the  tithes,  perhaps  the  other  moiety),  a  relation  of  Sbakspeare*s — the 
following  particulars  of  his  conversation  with  Sbakspeare  are  extracted. 

*Rcc.  16.  No.  1614,  at  4  o'clock  afr.  noon,  a  Lre.  from  Mr.  Bajly,  and  Mr.  Aldermaa, 
(the  Bailiffand  chief  Alderman  of  Stratford-upon-Avon),  dated  12.  No.  1614,  toucbyng  theio- 
closurc  busynes/ 

*  Jovis  17.  No.  (1614)  My  Cosen  Shakspcare  comyng  yesterday  to  town.  1  went  to  see  bim 
how  he  did.  He  told  me  that  they  (the  parlies  wishing  to  inclose)  assured  him  they  meal  to 
inclose  no  further  than  to  Gospel  bush,  and  so  upp  straight  (leaving  out  pt.  of  the  Dyogleslo 
the  Geld),  to  the  gale  in  Cloplon  hedg  and  take  in  Salisbury's  peece;  and  that  they  mean  in 
Aprill  lo  svey.  the  land  and  then  to  gyve  satisfaccion  and  not  before :  and  he  and  Mr.  Hall, 
(Shakspcarc's  son-in-law,  probably  present)  say  lliey  think  yr.  (there)  will  be  nothing  dooe 
at  ail.' 

**  IMr.  Green,  (the  common  clerk  lo  Ibis  corporation,  who  were  adverse  to  the  inclosure)  it- 
turned  lo  Slralford  at  the  latter  end  of  November,  or  beginning  of  December,  1614,  and  ooo- 
tinned  bis  noles  until  the  23d  of  December ;  upon  which  day  it  appears  that  letters  «ere 
written  by  the  corporation  to  Shakspeare  and  lo  Mr.  Manwaring,  (another  proprietor,  resiiicfll 

•  "  PreHcrvcd,"  says  Mr.  Malone,  "in  a  collection  of  Epitaphs,  at  the  end  of  the  Visitation  of  SaVw, 
taken  by  Sir  William  Dugdale  in  the  year  1664,  now  remainiiif;  in  the  College  of  Arniji,  chap.  xxzt.  (o\  ^ ; 
a  transcript  of  which  Sir  Isaac  Heard,  Garter  principal  King  at  Arms,  has  obligingly  traosmitteil  to 
me." 

The  other  epitaph  alluded  to  in  the  text,  is  from  "a  Manuscript  volume  of  Poems  by  William  Herrick 
«id  others,  in  the  nand- writing  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  among  Rawlinson's  Collectious  in  ibe  Bodlciau 
Library. 

AN  EPITAPH. 

*  When  Qod  was  pleas 'd,  the  world  unwilling  yet 
Elias  James  to  nature  pay'd  his  debt. 
And  here  reposeth :  as  lie  liv'd,  he  dyde ; 
The  saying  m  him  strongly  verifide, — 
.Such  life,  such  death :  then,  the  known  truth  to  tell. 
He  liv*d  a  godly  life,  and  dyde  as  well.  Wm.  Shakspbare.*  ^ 

M  appears  from  Mr.  Malone's  researches,  that  the  James's  were  a  family  living  at  Stratford  both  durinf 
'  alter  our  poet's  lime. 
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in  London),  both  of  whom  seem  lo  have  been  desirous  of  inclosing.  Mr.  Orcen^s  memorandum, 
as  far  as  it  can  be  transcribed,  being  almost  illegible  and  the  paper  somewhat  damaged,  is  as 
follows : — 

**  '  23.  Dec.  (1614.)  a  Hall.  Lres.  wrylten,  one  to  Mr.  Manyring— another  lo  Mr.  Shak- 
tpeare,  with  almost  all  the  company's  hands  to  eyther.  1  also  wrylte  myself  to  my  Csn.  (Cousin) 
ShalLspear,  the  coppyes  of  all  our  .  .  .  then  also  a  note  of  the  ioconvenyences  wold  .  by 
the  inclosure.' 

*"  From  a  copy  of  the  corporation's  letter  to  *  Arthur  Maonering,  Esq.'  (then  residing  at  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  house,  perhaps  in  some  official  capacity)  as  noticed  by  Green  to  hsTC  been 
written  on  the  2$d  of  December,  1614,  It  appears  that  he  was  apprized  of  the  injury  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  intended  inclosure;  reminded  of  the  damage  that  Stratford,  then  Mying  in  the 
ashes  of  desolation/  had  sustained  from  recent  fires  ;  and  entreated  to  forbear  the  inclosure.  The 
letter  written  to  Sbakspeare,  the  author  has  not  t>eeo  sufficiently  fortunate  to  discover ;  but  It  was 
probably  lo  the  same  elTect.  A  petition  was  presented  flrom  the  corporation  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Privy  Council,  requesting  their  injunction  to  William  Combe,  Esq.  of  Stratford  College,  then 
High  Sheriff  of  this  County  ;  who,  being  proprietor  of  considerable  estates  at  Welcombe,  was 
desirous  of  an  inclosure.  Nothing,  however,  was  done,  as  Shalupeare  had  surmised ;  and  the 
fields  remained  open  until  the  year  1774."  * 

Early  in  1616  our  poet  married  his  youngest  daughter  Judith  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Quiney,  a  vintner  in  Stratford.  The  ceremony  took  place  on  February  the  10th, 
1616,  the  bridegroom  l)eing  four  years  older  than  the  bride,  who  had,  however, 
completed  her  thirty-second  year. 

The  daughters  of  Shakspeare  appear  to  have  been,  like  those  of  Milton,  igno- 
rant of  the  art  of  writing;  Judith,  at  least,  in  attesting  a  deed  still  extant,  being 
under  the  necessity  of  making  her  mark,  which  is  accompanied  by  the  explana- 
tory appendage  of  '<  Signum  Judeth  Shakspeare" -{-  The  omission,  however,  is 
less  extraordinary  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare  than  in  those  of  his  great  successor ; 
the  education  of  women,  during  the  reigns  of  Elizal)eth  and  James,  being  in  general 
calculated,  with  a  few  splendid  exceptions,  principally  in  the  upper  classes  of 
society,  for  the  discharge  of  mere  domestic  duties;  and  when,  to  be  able  to  read 
was  considered  as  a  very  distinguishing  compliment. 

The  fruit  of  this  marriage  was  three  sons,  Shakspeare,  Richard,  and  Thomas 
Quiney ;  the  first  dying  in  his  infancy,  the  second  in  his  twenty-first  year,  and 
the  third  in  his  twentieth  year ;  so  that,  as  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Susanna, 
by  Dr.  Hall,  had  no  issue  by  her  two  husiuinds,  Thomas  Nash,  Esq.  and  Sir  John 
Barnard,  she  proved  the  last  lineal  descendant  of  her  grandfather. 

It  was  very  shortly  after  the  marriage  of  Judith,  that  our  author,  being  in  per- 
fect health  and  memory,  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  his  Will;  a  document 
which  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  on  the  25th  of  February,  1616,  though  not 
executed  until  the  25th  of  the  following  month.:}: 

That  the  event,  for  which  this  was  a  proper  preparatory  act,  should  have  so 
rapidly  followed,  could  be  little  in  the  contemplation  of  one  who  had  not  reached 
his  fifty-second  year,  and  who,  according  to  his  own  account,  was  in  perfect  health 
and  memory.  Yet  we  may  venture  to  infer,  from  what  tradition  has  left  us  of  his 
life  and  character,  that  few  were  better  prepared  for  the  transition,  that  few  could 
be  found,  over  whom,  when  the  e\ent  had  occurred,  with  more  justice  might  it 
be  said, — 

"  After  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well  !'* 

*  WhcWs  Guide  to  Stratforil,  p.  2^35  t  Vide  Whcler •  Guide,  p.  SI. 

t  ^  Febrmarp,^  nyt  Mr.  Malooe,  "^na^  fimt  written,  and  nfWrwardt  struck  out,  and  March  writteu 
over  it.** 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  Death  orshakspeare  —  Observations  on  his  Will — On  the  Dispositioii  and  Moral  Chancier 
or  Shakspeare — On  the  Monument  erected  to  his  Memory,  and  oo  the  Engraving  of  hia  pf- 
fixed  to  the  first  Folio  Edition  or  his  Plays— Conclusion. 

The  death  of  Shakspeare,  of  which  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  last  chapter 
had  afforded  us  an  intimation,  took  place  on  Tuesday,  the  23d  of  April,  1616,  on 
his  birth-day,  and  when  he  had  exactly  completed  his  fifty-second  year.  It  i< 
remarkable,  that  on  the  same  day  expired,  in  Spain,  his  gneat  and  amiable  roo- 
temporary,  Cervantes;  the  world  being  thus  deprived,  nearly  at  the  same  momeot, 
of  the  two  most  original  writers  which  modern  Europe  has  produced. 

That  not  the  smallest  account  of  the  disease  which  terminated  so  valuable  a 
life,  should  have  been  transmitted  to  posterity,  is  perhaps  equally  singular;  and 
the  more  so,  as  our  poet  was,  no  doubt,  attended  by  his  soD-in-Iaw,  Dr.  Hall, 
who  was  then  forty  years  of  age;  and  who  should  have  recollected,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances which  1^  to  the  dissolution  of  such  a  man,  had,  whether  profession- 
ally important  or  not,  a  claim  to  preservation  and  publicity.  But  the  age  was  a 
most  incurious  one,  as  to  the  personal  history  of  literary  men ;  and  Hall,  who 
left  for  publication  a  manuscript  collection  of  cases,  selected  from  not  less  than  a 
thousand  diseases,  has  omitted  the  only  one  which  could  have  secured  to  his  work 
any  permanent  interest  or  value.  * 

On  the  second  day  after  his  decease,  the  remains  of  Shakspeare  were  com- 
mitted to  the  grave ;  being  buried  on  the  25th  of  April,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel  of  the  great  church  of  Stratford. 

Fortunately,  some  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  domestic  circumstances  of 
the  poet,  by  the  preservation  of  his  Will,  yet  extant  in  the  Prerogative  Courlt 
and  which,  though  often  published,  we  have  again  introduced,  as  a  necessar) 
appendage  to  our  work. 

The  most  striking  features  in  this  document,  are  the  apparent  neglect  of  hi> 
wife,  and  the  favouritism  exhibited  with  regard  to  his  eldest  daughter.  Mrs.  Shai- 
spearc,  indeed,  was  so  entirely  forgotten  in  the  original  Will,  that  the  only  bequest 
which  her  husband  makes  her,  of  his  **  second  best  bed,  with  the  furniture,"  is 
introduced  by  an  interlineation. 

This  omission,  and  the  trifling  nature  of  the  legacy,  have  given  birth  to  some 
conjectures  on  the  part  of  his  biographers  and  commentators.  Oldys,  misap- 
plying the  language  of  one  of  his  sonnets,  has  hinted,  that  the  poet  entertained 
some  doubts  as  to  the  fidelity  of  his  beautiful  wife;  an  intimation  which  soon  after 
occasioned  a  curious  controversy  between  Messrs.  Steevens  and  Malone;  the  latter 
impeaching,  and  the  former  defending,  the  conjugal  affection  of  their  bard.  **Hi5 
wife  had  not  wholly  escaped  his  memory,"  observes  Mr.  Malone ;  **  he  had  forgot 
her, — he  had  recollected  her, — but  so  recollected  her,  as  more  strongly  to  nurk 
how  little  he  esteemed  her ;  he  had  already  (as  it  is  vulgarly  expressed)  cut 
her  olT,  not  indeed  with  a  shilling,  but  with  an  old  bed."  •'  That  our  poet  was 
jealous  of  this  lady,"  remarks  Mr.  Steevens,  'Ms  an  unwarrantable  conjecture. 
Having,  in  times  of  health  and  prosperity,  provided  for  her  by  settlement  lor 
knowing  that  her  father  had  already  done  so),    he  bequeathed   to  her  at  hi^ 

•  These  Cases  were  afterwards  traiiKlated  from  the  orieiiial  Latin  by  James  Cooke,  a  Sargeooat  War- 
wick, under  tlic  title  of  "Select  OhservatiouM  on  English  Bodicti ;  or  Cures,  botli  cmpcrical  and  hi>t:ricAi. 
performed  upon  very  eminent  persons  in  desperate  diseases."    London,  1667.  li^o. 
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<lcath,  not  merely  an  old  piece  of  furniture,  but  perhaps,  as  a  mark  of  peculiar 
tenderness, 

**  The  very  bed  that  on  his  bridal  night 
Received  him  to  the  arms  of  BelTidera.** 

In  fact,  we  do  know  that  Shakspeare  married  for  love,  but  we  do  not  know 
of  any  the  smallest  intimation  or  hint,  previous  to  the  wild  conjecture  of  Oldys, 
that  coolness  or  estrangement  had  subsisted  between  the  poet  and  his  wife.  We 
have  every  right,  therefore,  to  conclude,  that  Mrs.  Shakspeare  had  been  pre- 
Tioiisly  and  amply  provided  for,  either  by  her  husband,  or  by  her  father,  whose 
circumstances  are  represented  by  Rowe,  as  having  been  ^^substantial."  We 
may,  at  least,  rest  satisfied,  as  well  from  the  known  integrity  of  Shakspeare,  as 
from  the  humanity  of  his  disposition,  that  nothing  harsh  or  unjust  had  been  com 
niitted  by  him  on  this  occasion.  Indeed,  had  the  case  been  otherwise,  the  love 
of  mankind  for  propagating  what  tends  to  deteriorate  superior  characters,  would, 
doubtless,  have  protected  such  a  family-anecdote  from  oblivion. 

Why  the  executorship  was  intrusted  to  Dr.  Hall  and  his  lady,  may  be  readily 
conceived  to  have  originated,  independent  of  their  being  the  persons  principally 
concerned,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  poet  that  the  former,  who  was  a  man  of 
business,  was  much  better  calculated  than  Mrs.  Shakspeare  could  possibly  be, 
for  carrying  the  will  into  execution. 

That  superior  qualities  of  the  head  and  heart,  more  especially  when  united, 
are  entitled,  even  under  the  parental  roof,  to  marked  distinction,  who  will  deny  ? 
and  that  such  were  the  blended  qualities  which  rendered  Susanna  the  favourite  of 
her  father  may  be  certainly  inferred  from  the  circumstance  that,  while  we  hear 
nothing  of  Judith,  but  that  she  is  supposed  to  have  married  contrary  to  her 
father*s  wishes,  of  Susanna  we  are  told  that  she  was  *' witty  above  her  sex ;"  that 
she  had  ''something  of  Shakspeare*'  in  her,  and,  above  all,  that  she  was  ''wise 
to  salvation,"  that  she  "  wept  with  all  that  wept,  yet  set  herself  to  cheer  them  up 
with  comforts. "  To  a  child  thus  great  and  good,  we  need  not  wonder  that  Shak- 
speare paid  a  delighted  deference.  * 

It  may  be  objected  that,  however  superior  the  elder  daughter  might  be  in  point 
of  intellect  and  moral  sensibility,  if  the  younger  had  done  nothing  worse  than 
marry  without  her  father^s  approbation,  no  great  diflerence  should  have  been 
made  between  them  in  the  distribution  of  his  property.  But  we  must  recollect, 
that  they  moved  in  diiPsrent  circles,  that  whilst  Susanna  was  united  to  a  physician, 
who  being  in  great  practice,  and  intimate  with  the  first  families  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, was  obliged  to  support  an  etablishment  of  much  expense,  Judith  was  the 
wife  of  a  vintner,  a  station  comparatively  inferior,  and  not  necessarily  requiring 
such  an  expenditure.  Under  these  considerations  we  shall  probably  be  induced 
to  acquit  the  poet  of  any  undue  partiality,  and  to  view  the  provisions  of  his  Will 
as  neither  disproportioned  to  the  stations  nor  inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the 
parties  concerned. 

To  the  disposition  and  moral  character  of  Shakspeare,  tradition  has  ever  borne 
the  most  uniform  and  favourable  testimony.  And,  indeed,  had  shebeen  silent  on 
the  subject,  his  own  works  would  liave  whispered  to  us  the  truth ;  would  have 
told  us,  in  almost  every  page,  of  the  gentleness,  the  l)enevolence,  and  the  good- 
ness of  his  heart.  For,  though  no  one  has  exceeded  him  in  painting  the  stronger* 
passions  of  the  human  breast,  it  is  evident  that  he  delighted  most  in  the> 
expression  of  loveliness  and  simplicity,  and  was  ever  willing  to  descend  from  the 
loftiest  soarings  of  imagination,  to  sport  with  innocence  and  beauty.  Though 
'*  the  world  of  spirits  and  of  nature,"  says  the  admirable  Schlegel,  "  had  laid  all 
their  treasures  at  his  feet :  in  strength  a  demi-god,  in  profundity  of  view  a 

*  I  reooUect  ao  eofraviog ,  frum  a  picture  by  Westa!!,  of  Millon  coBiiKmiu  ParadiM  Loal  in  which  he 
m  atlmdcd  by  hit  two  daughter*.  Shakspeare  and  his  fafourile  Suauuia  might  fumith  a  pleasing  tuhjtct 
Ik  the  saaie  elegant  artist. 
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prophet,  in  all-seeing  wisdom  a  protecting  spirit  of  a  higher  order,  lie  yet  lowered 
himself  to  mortals  as  if  unconscious  of  his  superiority,  and  was  as  open  and  un- 
assuming as  a  child/'* 

That  a  temper  of  this  description,  and  combined  with  such  talents,  should  be 
the  object  of  sincere  and  ardent  friendship,  can  excite  no  surprise.  ^^  I  loved  the 
man,"  saysJonson,  with  a  noble  burst  of  enthusiasm,  *^and  do  honour  his  me- 
inory  on  this  side  idolatry  as  much  as  any.  He  was,  indeed,  honest ;  and  of  an 
open  and  free  nature;"  and  Rowe,  repeating  the  uncontradicted  rumour  of  tiiwi 
past,  has  told  us, — **that  every  one,  who  had  a  true  taste  of  merit,  and  conid 
distinguish  men,  had  generally  a  just  value  and  esteem  for  him  ;*'  adding,  *'  that 
his  exceeding  candour  and  good-nature  must  certainly  have  inclined  all  the  gentler 
part  of  the  world  to  love  him." 

No  greater  proof,  indeed,  can  be  given  of  the  felicity  of  his  temper,  and  the 
sweetness  of  his  manners,  than  that  all  who  addressed  him,  seem  to  have  uni- 
formly connected  his  name  with  the  epithets  worthy,  gentle,  or  beloved  ;f  nor 
was  he  backward  in  returning  this  esteem,  many  of  his  sonnets  indicating  the 
warmth  with  which  he  cherished  the  remembrance  of  his  friends.  Thus  the 
thirtieth  opens  with  the  following  pensive  retrospect : — 

^  When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 
I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past, 

I  sigh 

For  precious  friends  hid  in  death's  dateless  night ;" 

and  in  the  thirty-first  he  tenderly  exclaims, — 

^  How  many  a  holy  and  obsequious  tear 

Hath  dear  religious  love  stolen  from  mine  eye. 
As  interest  of  the  dead !" 

Another  very  fascinating  feature  in  the  character  of  Shakspeare,  was  the  almost 
constant  cheerfulness  and  serenity  of  his  mind  :  he  was  **  verie  good  company," 
says  Aubrey,  *'  and  of  a  very  ready,  and  pleasant,  and  smooth  witt."  q:  In  this, 
as  Mr.  Godwin  has  justly  observed,  he  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  Chaucer, 
who  was  remarkable  for  the  placidity  and  cheerfulness  of  his  disposition  ;§  nor 
can  there,  probably,  be  a  surer  indication  of  that  peace  and  sunshine  of  the  soul 
which  surpasses  all  other  gifts,  than  this  habitual  tone  of  mind. 

That  Shakspeare  was  entitled  to  its  possession  from  his  moral  virtues,  we  have 
already  seen  ;  and  that,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  he  had  a  claim  to  the  enjoy- 
ment, the  numerous  passages  in  his  works,  which  breathe  a  spirit  of  pious  era- 
titude  and  devotional  rapture,  will  sufTiciently  declare.  In  fact,  upon  the  topic 
of  religious,  as  upon  that  of  ethic  wisdom,  no  profane  poet  can  furnish  us  with  a 
greater  number  of  just  and  luminous  aphorisms  ;  passages  which  dwell  upon  th«» 
heart  and  reach  the  soul,  for  they  have  issued  from  lips  of  fire,  from  conception> 
worthy  of  a  superior  nature,  from  feclinjj;s  solemn  and  unearthly. 

To  these  observations  on  the  disposition  and  moral  character  of  Shaksi>eare, 
we  must  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  taste  which  he  seems  to  have  possessed,  in  an 
exquisite  degree,  for  all  the  forms  of  beauty,  whether  resulting  from  nature  or 
from  art.  No  person  can  study  his  writings,  indeed,  without  percei>inc,  that. 
throughout  the  vast  range  of  bein^,  whatever  is  lovely  and  harmonious,  whate\or 
is  sweet  in  expression,  or  graceful  in  proportion,  was  constantly  present  to  h\< 
mind ;  that 

"  on  every  part, 

In  earth,  or  air,  the  meadow's  purple  Htorea, 
The  moon's  mild  radiance,  or  the  virgin's  lonn, 

•  Lectures  on  Dramatic  IJtoratnrc   vol.  ii  p.  138. 

T  "  My  gentle  Shakspeare"  is  the  language  of  Jonson,  in  his  Poem  to  the  memory  of  our  banl ;  and  >« 
theCommeodatory  Poem«i  Prefixed  to  our  author's  workn. 


I 


Letters  by  Emment  persous.  from  the  Bodleian  Library,  vol  iii.  p.  307. 
Life  of  Chaucer,  vol.  iv.  p.  175. 
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he  nw  pouitny*d 


That  uncreated  beauty,  which  delights 
The  mind  supreme.**  * 

was  he  a  less  delighted  worshipper  of  Ihe  imitatire  eflbris  of  arl.  With 
iste  and  enthusiasm  he  has  spoken  of  the  effects  of  music,  has  been  already 
h1  ;  but  it  remains  to  notice  in  what  a  sublime  spirit  of  piety  he  refers  this 
J  of  sweet  sounds,  to  its  source  in  that  transcript  of  Almighty,  ^*  the  world*s 
lious  volume: — '* 

**  There*s  not  the  smallest  orb,  which  thou  behold*st, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
8till  quiring  to  the  young-eye*d  cherubins : 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls ; 
But,  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it" 

he  beauties  of  painting  and  sculpture  he  appears  to  have  had  a  keen  and 
jiscernment.  On  Julio  Romano,  the  most  poetical,  perhaps,  of  painters, 
pronounced,  that  ^'  had  he  himself  eternity,  and  could  put  breath  into  his 
'  he'  would  beguile  Nature  of  her  custom  ;  and  of  his  masterly  apprecia- 
thc  art  of  sculpture,  the  following  lines  from  the  The  Winter's  Tale,  where 
a  unveils  to  Leontes  the  supposed  statue  of  Hermione,  afford  evidence 
1  all  praise : — 

"  Paul. Here  it  is :  prepare 

To  see  the  life  as  lively  mocked,  as  ever 

Still  sleep  mock*d  death :  behold ;  and  say,  His  well.**— &c.        Act  v.  sc.  S. 

he  memory  of  a  poet  who,  independent  of  the  matchless  talents  which  he 
hibited  in  his  own  peculiar  province,  had  shown  such  proofs  of  his  attach- 
o  the  sister  arts,  some  tribute,  from  these  departments  of  genius,  might 
lly  be  expected,  and  was  certainly  due.  Nor  was  it  long  ere  the  debt  of  gra- 
was  paid ;  before  the  year  1623,  a  monument,  containing  a  bust  of  the  poet, 
en  erected  in  Stratford  Church,  immediately  above  the  grave  which  inclos- 
i  hallowed  relics.  The  tradition  of  his  native  town  is,  that  this  bust  was 
from  a  cast  after  nature,  f  It  is  placed  beneath  an  arch,  and  between  two 
hian  columns  of  black  marble,  and  represents  the  poet  in  a  sitting  posture, 
cushion  spread  before  him,  holding  a  pen  in  his  right  hand,  whilst  his 
its  upon  a  scroll  of  paper.  The  entablature  exhibits  the  arms  of  Shakspeare 
anted  by  a  death's  head,  with  an  infantine  form  sitting  on  each  side;  that 
!  right  supporting,  in  the  same  hand,  a  spade,  and  the  figure  on  the  left, 
eyes  are  closed,  reposing  its  right  hand  on  a  skull,  whilst  the  other  holds 
erted  torch. ij^ 
a  tablet  below  the  cushion  are  engraved  the  two  following  inscriptions : 

**  Judicio  Pylivm,  genio  Socratera,  arte  Maronem, 
Terra  tegit,  popvivs  mceret,  OlympTS  habet." 

^  Stay  passenger,  why  goeat  thov  by  so  fast 
Read,  if  tbov  canst,  whom  envious  death  hath  plast 
Within  this  monument,  Shakspeare ;  with  whome 
Quick  natvre  dide ;  whose  name  doth  deck  ys  tombe 
Par  more  than  cost ;  sieth  all  yt.  he  hath  writx. 
Leaves  living  art,  bvt  page  to  serve  his  witL 

Obiit  Ano.  Doi.  1010.  ^tatis53.  Die  83.  Ap." 

nitide'ii  PIoaMures  of  Imagioatino,  book  i. 

Iieler'«  Guide  to  Stnitford,  p.  ST.—"  if  Shakspeare**  and  Lord  Totnew'B  tombs,**  says  Mr.  Wheler. 
'reeled  by  one  and  the  Mame  artJKt,  circutnKtances  not  at  all  improbable,  it  would  not  appear  thai  he 
B  Slanion,  the  Sculptor)  had  any  want  of  skill  in  preserving  a  resemblance ;  for  Ihe  momimoiiffil 
of  l^>rd  TotnesN  strongly  resembles  the  capital  paintings  of  him  in  C^opton  House,  and  at  Clorham' 
llertfordMhire,  as  well  as  the  engraving  of  mm  prefixed  to  his  *  Hi^trmim  Pacaia,  a  posthumous 
lUm  in  Iti.'Q.'* 

arms  on  this  monument,  are, — Or,  on  a  bcod  sable,  a  tilling  spear  of  the  first,  point  upwardw,  headed 
-Crest,  A  tak-on  disphiyed  argent,  supportiag  a  spear  in  pale  or.— Vide  Shakspcare'sWorks,  p.  iti. 
litioa,  9  vol.  8  vo. 
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A  flat  stone  which  covers  his  grave,  presents  us  with  these  singular  lines,  »4 
to  have  been  written  by  the  bard  himself,  and  which  were  probably  suggesteil. 
as  Mr.  Malone  has  remarked,  *^by  an  apprehension  that  ^his'  remains  migbt 
share  the  same  fate  with  those  of  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  and  be  added  to  the 
immense  pile  of  human  bones  deposited  in  the  charnel-house  at  Stratford :» 

**  Good  frend,  for  JesTs  sake  forbeare 
To  digg  the  dv8t  encloased  heare ; 
Blese  be  ye.  man  yt.  spares  thes  stones, 
And  cvrst  be  be  yt.  moves  my  bones." 

<*  We  view  the  monuinental  bust  of  Shakspeare,"  observes  Mr.  Britton, ''  as  a  family  record ;» 
a  memorial  raised  by  the  atfection  and  esteem  of  bis  relatives,  to  keep  alive  conlemporary  adnn- 
tioD,  and  to  eicile  the  glow  of  enthusiasm  in  posterity.  This  invaluable  '  effigy'  Is  attested  by 
tradition,  consecrated  by  time,  and  preserved  in  the  inviolability  of  its  own  simplicity  andsamd 
station.  It  was  evidently  executed  immediately  after  the  poet's  decease ;  and  probably  ooder  ihe 
superintendance  of  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  Hall,  and  his  daughter;  the  latter  of  whom,  accordiiigto 
ber  epitaph,  was  '  witty  above  her  seie,*  and  therein  like  her  father.  Leonard  Digges,  In  a  psoi, 
praising  the  works  and  worth  of  Sbakspeare,  and  published  within  seven  years  after  hb  destk, 
fpeaks  of  the  Stratford  monument  as  a  well-known  object.  Dugdale,  In  his  '  Antiqaitics  of 
Warwickshire,'  1656,  gives  a  plate  of  the  monument,  but  drawn  and  engraved  in  a  truly  tuldaf 
and  inaccurate  style,  and  observes  in  the  text,  that  the  poet  was  famous,  and  thus  entitled  toiodi 
distinction.  Langbaine,  in  his  *  Account  of  English  Dramatic  Poets,'  1691,  pronouocatk 
Stratford  bust  Sbakspeare's  'true  effigies.'  These  are  decided  proofs  of  its  antiquity;  andve 
may  safely  conclude  that  it  was  intended  to  be  a  faithful  portrait  of  the  poet. — 

*  *  The  bust  is  the  size  of  life ;  it  is  formed  ont  of  a  block  of  soft  stone,  and  was  origiiiHT 
painted  over  in  imitation  of  nature.  The  hands  and  face  were  of  flesh  coloary  the  eyes  of  a  licki 
hazte,  and  the  hair  and  beard  auburn ;  the  doublet  or  coat  was  scarlet,  and  covered  with  a  kwK 
black  gown,  or  tabard,  without  sieves;  the  upper  part  of  the  cushion  was  green,  the  under Uf 
crimson,  and  the  tassels  gilt.*  Such  appear  to  have  been  the  original  features  of  this  importiit, 
but  neglected  or  insulted  bust.  After  remaining  in  this  state  above  one  hundred  and  twcaty 
years,  Mr.  John  Ward,  grandfather  to  Mrs.  Siddoos  and  Mr.  Kemble,  caused  it  to  be  '  repaired.' 
and  the  original  colours  preserved  ,t  in  1748.  from  the  profits  of  the  representation  of  Oibd^ 
This  was  a  generous,  and  apparently  judicious  act,  and  therefore  very  (unlike  the  next  attenttoi 
it  was  subjected  to  in  1793.  In  that  year,  Mr.  Malone  caused  the  bust  to  be  covered  over  viiii 
one  or  more  coats  of  white  paint ;  and  thus  at  once  destroyed  its  original  character,  and  grraUy 
injured  the  expression  of  the  face.^  Having  absurdly  characterized  this  expression  for  *  pertofM,' 
and  therefore  '  differing  from  that  placid  composure  and  thoughtful  gravity  so  perceptible  in  bs 
original  portrait,  and  his  best  prints,'  Mr.  M.  could  have  few  scruples  atx)ut  injuring  or  d^ 
stroying  it.  in  this  very  act,  and  in  this  line  of  comment,  our  zealous  annotator  has  passed  an  ir- 
revocable sentence  on  his  own  judgment.  If  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  best  sculptors  and 
painters  of  the  metropolis  are  enlilled  to  respect  and  confidence  on  such  a  subject,  that  of  Mr. 
Malone  is  at  once  false  and  absurd.  They  justly  remark,  that  the  face  indicates  cheerfaln^. 
good  humour,  suavity,  benignity  and  intelligence.  These  characteristics  are  developed  b;  tbc 
mouth  and  its  muscles — by  the  cheeks— eye- brows — forehead — and  skull ;  and  beoce  tbf? 
rationally  infer,  that  the  face  is  worked  from  nature."  $ 

*  "  Although  the  practice  of  paintinj;  statues  aad  busts  to  imitate  nature  is  repu^ant  to  goc»d  tastr,  ssd 
must  be  stigmatized  as  vulgar  aud  hostile  to  every  principle  of  art,  yet  when  au  emgy  is  thu«  coloured  asd 
traiismiltedto  us,  as  illustrative  of  a  particular  age  or  people,  and  as  a  record  of  fashion  and  cosUibk,  ii 
becomes  un  interesting  relic,  aud  should  be  preserved  with  as  much  care  as  an  Etruscan  vase,  or  an  csHj 
specimen  of  Hatfael's  painting  ;  aud  the  man  who  deliberately  defaces  or  destroys  either,  will  ever  br  re- 
garded as  a  criminal  in  the  high  court  of  criticism  and  taste.  From  an  absence  of  this  feeling,  many  trsif 
curious,  and,  to  us,  important  subjects  havs  been  destroyed.  Among  which  is  to  be  noticed  •  vaslMUBS- 
meutof  iintiquity  on  Marbrough  Downs,  in  Wiltshire;  and  which,  though  once  the  most  stupeodou» «o<i 
of  human  labour  aud  skill  in  Great  Britain,  is  now  nearly  demolished.    Drittoa. 

t  "  Wheler's  Guide,  p.  90. 

t  ^^  Mr  VVheler,  in  his  interesting  Topographical  Vade  Mecum,  relating  to  Stratford,  has  gives  pablici? 
to  the  following  stanzas,  which  were  written  m  the  Album,  at  Stratford  church,  by  one  of  the  VBitoni') 
ShaLspeare's  tomb.'^ 

^  Stranger,  to  whom  this  Moaument  is  shown, 
Invoke  the  PoetN  curses  on  Malone  ; 
Whose  meddling  zeal  his  barbarous  taste  displays. 
And  daubs  his  tomb-stfme,as  he  marr'd  his  plays.** 

$  ^  Britton's  Remarks  on  the  Monumental  Bust  of  Shakspeare."  These  Remarks,  which  were  pobliibed 
f>ii  April  '23,  1816,  "^The  Anniverkary  of  the  Birth  and  Death  of  Shakspcare,  and  the  Second  CcatcasO 
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With  these  observatioos,  which  seem  the  result  of  a  just  aod  discriminating 
judgment,  we  feel  happy  in  coinciding ;  having  had  an  opportunity,  in  the  summer 
of  1815,  of  visiting  this  celebrated  monument,  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  what 
we  conceive  to  be  a  laudable  curiosity.  When  on  the  spot,  we  felt  convinced, 
from  the  circumstances  which  have  been  preserved  relative  to  the  erection  of  this 
bust;  from  the  period  of  life  at  which  the  poet  died,  and  above  all  from  the  cha- 
racter, distinctness  and  expression  of  the  features  themselves,  that  this  invaluable 
relique  may  be  considered  as  a  correct  resemblance  of  our  beloved  bard. 

That  he  was  ''  a  handsome  well-shaped  man,'*  we  are  expressly  informed  by 
Aubrey,  and  universal  tradition  has  attributed  to  him  cheerfulness  and  good  temper. 
Now  the  Stratford  effigy  tells  us  all  this,  together  with  the  character  of  his  age, 
ID  language  which  cannot  be  mistaken ;  and  it  once  superadded  to  the  little  which 
has  been  recorded  of  his  person,  what  we  have  no  doubt  was  accurately  given  by 
the  original  painter  of  his  bust,  the  colour  of  his  eyes  and  the  beautiful  auburn  of 
his  hair. 

But  it  tells  us  still  more ;  for  the  impress  of  that  mighty  mind  which  ranged  at 
will  through  all  the  realms  of  nature  and  of  fancy,  and  which,  though  incessantly 
employed  in  the  personification  of  passion  and  of  feeling,  was  ever  great  without 
efibrt,  and  at  peace  within  itself,  is  visible  in  the  exquisite  harmony  and  symmetry 
of  the  whole  head  and  countenance,  which,  not  only  in  each  separate  feature,  in 
the  swell  and  expansion  of  the  forehead,  in  the  commanding  sweep  of  the  eye 
brow,  in  the  undulating  outline  of  the  nose,  and  in  the  open  sweetness  of  the  lips, 
but  in  their  combined  and  integral  expression,  breathe  of  him,  of  whom  it  may  be 
said,  in  his  own  emphatic  language,  that 

*  We  ne*er  ■hall  look  upon  hit  like  again." 

Very  shortly  after  the  erection  of  this  monument,  appeared  the  first  folio  edition 
of  our  author's  plays,  in  the  title-page  of  which,  bearing  the  date  of  1623,  is  found 
the  earliest  print  of  Shakspeare,  an  engraving  by  Martin  Droeshout,  with  the  fol- 
lowing attestation  of  its  verisimilitude  from  the  pen  of  Ben  Jonson  : 

"^  TO  THE  READER. 

**  This  figure  that  thou  here  seett  put, 
It  was  Tor  gentle  Hhakspeare  cut ; 
Wherein  the  graver  had  a  strife 
With  nature,  to  out-do  the  life. 
O,  could  he  but  have  drawn  his  wit, 
As  well  in  brass,  as  he  hath  hit 
His  face,  the  print  would  then  surpass 
All  that  was  ever  writ  in  brass; 
But  since  he  cannot,  reader,  look, 
Not  on  his  picture,  but  his  book.*' 

Between  the  wretched  engraving,  thus  undeservedly  eulogised,  and  the  monu- 
mental bust  at  Stratford,  there  is  certainly  such  a  resemblance  as  to  prove,  that  the 
assertion  of  Jonson  with  regard  to  its  likeness,  was  not  altogether  without  foun- 
dation ;  but,  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  well  remarked,  **  Shakspeare's  countenance, 
deformed  by  Droeshout,  resembles  the  sign  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  when  it  had 
been  changed  into  a  Saracen*s  head;  on  which  occasion  The  Spectator  observes, 
that  the  features  of  the  gentle  Knight  were  still  apparent  through  the  lineaments 
of  the  ferocious  Mussulman.*' 

There  is,  liowever,  a  much  greater,  nay,  a  very  close  and  remarkable  simili- 


•Act  hi«  Dprrase,**  ar<i  acoomnaoicd  by  an  admirably  executed  Mciiotinlo  of  Shakspeare  from  the  MfMin- 
lUl  Bu«l ;  engraved  by  Will«am  Ward,  from  a  Painiinf  by  ThoniaN  Phillips,  Em}.  R.  A.  after  a  Caul 
le  f  n»m  llic  oriKioal  biiikt  by  George  Bullock. 
_  Jr.  Briitoa  hacl  prcviuiiHly  rxnrnHcd  a  Mimilar  npiaioo  of  the  meriu  and  fidelity  of  this  Bast,  iu  mimv 

ten  ioKeaimisand  well- written  **  Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Shaks|>eare,'*pre&Jied  to  an  edition 

nTtkePoct's  Plays,  by  Whittiosham  and  Arliss. 
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tude,  between  the  engraving,  from  the  Felton  Shakspeare,  and  the  bust  at  Strat- 
ford. Wliat  basis  Mr.  Gilchrist  may  have  had  for  his  observation^  that  *'  Mr. 
Steevens  failed  in  communicating  to  the  public  his  confidence  in  the  integrity  of 
Mr.  Felton's  picture,"  we  know  not ;  *  but,  if  the  most  striking  affinity  to  the  mo- 
numental effigy  be  deemed,  as  we  think  it  ought  to  be,  a  proof  of  authenticity, 
this  picture  is  entitled  to  our  confidence :  for  whether  we  con :sider  the  genenl  con- 
tour of  the  head,  or  the  particular  conformation  of  the  forehead,  eyes,  nose,  or 
mouth,  the  resemblance  is  complete;  the  only  perceptible  deviation  being  in  (be 
construction  of  the  eye-brows,  which,  instead  of  forming  nearly  a  perfect  arch,  u 
in  the  sculpture,  have  an  horizontal  direction,  and  are  somewhat  elevated  towir^ 
the  temples. 

We  have  now  reached  the  termination  of  a  work,  of  which  whatever  shall  be  it? 
reception  with  the  public,  even  Diffidence  itself  may  say,  that  it  has  been  prosecuted 
with  incessant  labour  and  unwearied  research ;  with  an  ardent  desire  to  give  it  i 
title  to  acceptance,  and  with  an  anxiety,  which  has  proved  injurious  to  health,  that 
it  should  be  deemed  not  altogether  unworthy  of  the  bard  whose  nanoie  it  bears. 

It  has  also  been  a  labour  of  love,  and,  though  much  indisposition  has  accompa- 
nied several  of  the  years  devoted  to  its  construction,  it  is  closed  with  a  mingled 
sensation  of  gratitude,  for  what  of  health  and  strength  has  been  spared  to  its  author; 
of  regret,  in  relinquishing,  what,  with  all  its  concomitant  anxieties,  has  beenoflei 
productive  of  rational  delight ;  and  of  hope,  that,  in  the  inevitable  hour  which  b 
fast  approaching,  no  portion  of  its  pages  shall  suggest  a  thought,  which  can  add 
poignancy  to  suffering,  or  bitterness  to  recollection. 

*  Gifford's  Jonsoo,  vol  i.  p.  ccdfiii. 
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SHAKSPEARE'S  WILL. 


{From  the  Original^  im  tk4  Office  of  ike  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterlmrg.) 


Viettimo  quinto  die  Mariii,  Anno  Rtgni  Domini  nottri  Jatobi  mine  Regit  Anglke,  etc,  deeimo 

quarto,  el  Scoleg  quadragetimo  nono.     Anno  Domim',  1010. 

In  the  Dame  of  God,  Amen.  I  William  Shakspbarb  of  Sfralford-iipoii-Atoii,  Id  the  coonly 
of  Warwick,  gent,  in  perfect  heallh  and  memory,*  (Qod  be  praised !)  do  make  and  ordain  this 
my  last  will  and  testament  in  manner  and  form  following ;  that  is  to  say  : 

First,  1  commend  my  soni  into  the  bands  of  God  my  Creator,  hoping,  and  asturedly  bdiOThig, 
through  the  only  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  my  Saviour,  to  be  made  partaker  of  life  eferlasllog ;  and 
my  body  to  the  earih  whereof  it  is  made. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter  Judith,  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  lawful 
English  money,  to  be  paid  unto  her  in  manner  and  form  following ;  that  is  to  say,  one  hundred 
pounds  in  discharge  of  her  marriage-portion  within  one  year  alter  my  decease,  with  consideration 
after  the  rate  of  two  shillings  in  the  pound  f  for  so  long  time  as  the  same  shall  be  unpaid  unto  her 
after  my  decease ;  and  the  fifty  pounds  residue  thereof,  upon  ber  surrendering  of,  or  giving  of  such 
tuflScient  security  as  the  overseers  of  this  my  will  shall  like  of,  to  surrender  or  grant,  all  her  estate 
and  right  that  shall  descend  or  come  unto  her  after  my  decease,  or  that  sbe  now  hath,  of,  in,  or 
to,  one  copyhold  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances,  lying  and  being  in  Stratford-upon-Avon  afore- 
said, in  the  said  county  of  Warwick,  being  parcel  or  holden  of  the  manor  of  Rowington,  unto 
my  daughter  Susanna  Hall,  and  her  heirs  for  ever. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  said  daughter  Judith  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  more,  if 
she,  or  any  issue  of  her  body,  be  living  at  the  end  of  three  years  neit  ensuing  tlie  day  of  the  date 
of  this  my  will,  during  which  time  my  eiecutors  to  pay  her  consideration  from  my  decease  ac- 
cording to  the  rate  aforesaid  :  and  if  she  die  within  the  said  term  wiihont  issue  of  her  body,  then 
my  will  is,  and  1  do  give  and  bequeath  one  hundred  pounds  thereof  to  my  niece  i  Eliiabeth  Hall, 

*  From  the  short  period  which  elapsed  between  the  date  of  thii  Will  aad  the  death  of  the  |)oet,  we  most 
iafer,  that  the  **  malady  which  at  to  early  a  period  of  life  deprived  EoglaBd  of  its  brightest  omameot,*'  wmi 
•odden  in  its  attack,  aad  rapid  in  its  progress. 

t  Temper  eemt.^  we  find  fro«  this  passam,  was  the  usual  interest  of  nooey  in  our  aothor's  days;  aad 
ia  the  epiupb  oo  Mr.  Combe,  as  preserved  Sy  Aubrey,  this  old  gentleman  is  ceasursd  fior  taking  twelve  per 
c«U. : — 

**  But  Combes  will  have  twelve,  be  sweares  and  he  vowca." 

X  to  my  fM«ee— )   **  EUiabeth  Hall  was  our  poet*s  |mnd-daughter.    So,  in  Odiello,  net  i.  se.  1, 

Ingo  says  lo  Brahaatio:  *  You'll  have  your  mepAewe  nmgh  to  you;*  meaning  his  gmnd  children.'*— 

Malooe. 
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and  Uw  fifty  iKNiiidi  to  be  let  forUi  by  my  eiecoton  do^  mj  tk$m  Jtn  Il«i,ai 

tbe  oMMid  profit  thereorcoiniii8,fbtllb«  paid  to  my  tald  liftflr  Jmm,  mtiwmm  kartawiti 
uld  flay  poondi  ihall  rcmalii  tmoogit  tbe  cbildreo  oTmy  taldtitlar,  cqoaly  lo>>«flW— |i 
tbam  ;boi  if  my  tald  daughter  Jndltb  be  llTing  it  tbe  end  of  the  nldtfene  jmn,  m  mi\mm4 
her  body,  then  my  will  U,  and  to  1  deTlie  and  bequeath  theaald  hnadnd  nad  Mkffomkuh 
•at  out  by  my  eseeoton  and  ofeneert  for  the  belt  benefit  of  her  aad  hnr  iaeae,  and  the  A 
be  paid  onto  her  to  long  at  ihe  thall  be  married  and  cotert  baron ;  hoi  Mf  wfll  in,  that  dN  I 
the  oontlderaUon  yearty  paid  unto  her  daring  her  Ufe,  and  after  her  dnecnan  Ikt  laU 
comldertUon  to  be  paid  to  her  children.  If  the  have  any ,  and  If  nol,  to  Imt  eucnton  or  —  ,  _ 
lifing  the  Mid  term  after  my  decease :  prorided  that  If  inch  hndiind  naahnahnB  althettidti 
•aid  three  years  be  married  onto,  or  at  any  (time)  after,  do  snfltelently  naanra  ulo  her,  and  Hi  iw 
ofher  body,  lands  answerable  to  the  portion  by  this  my  will  glfen  nolo  iMr.  nad  to  he  a4|ri|d» 
by  my  execotors  and  oferseers,  then  my  win  Is,  that  the  said  hundred  aad  fifty  pooads  dal  k  i^ 
to  such  husband  as  shall  make  such  assurance,  to  his  own  use.  * 


/ffm,  1  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  said  sister  Joan  twenty  pounds,  and  an  ay  ^ 
to  be  paid  and  dellTered  within  one  year  after  my  decease ;  and  1  do  will  and  dcrlae  miia  fecrfir 
house,  with  the  appurtenances,  In  Stratford,  wherein  she  dwelleth,  for  her  nntiiral  life,  «tefr 
yeariy  rent  of  twelTe-pence.t 

item,  1  glfe  and  bequeath  unto  her  three  sons,  William  Hart, — ^  Hart,|  and  Mkhad  Hat 
fife  pounds  a-plece,  to  be  paid  Within  one  year  after  my  decease. 


Item,  I  glfe  and  bequeath  unto  the  said  Elizabeth  HaU  aU  my  plate  (e&eepi  my  hreai  sOrcri 
gill  bowl)  that  1  now  hafe  at  the  dale  of  this  my  wUl.S 


/f«m,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  poor  of  Stratford  aforesaid  ten  poonds;  la  Mr. 
Combe**  my  sword;  to  Thomas  Russel,  esqr.  five  pounds;  and  to  Francla  CoBlnatt  ^^ 
borough  of  Warwick,  gent,  thirteen  pounds  six  shillings  and  elghl-penee,  to  be  paid  mitkmm 
year  after  my  decease. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Hamlel  (Hamnet)  Sadler,  ^  Iwcnty-elx  shillings  dght-pcBfc  u 
buy  him  a  ring ;  to  William  Reynolds,  gent,  twenty-sti  shillings  elghl-peoce,  lo  imy  him  a  rial. 


*  Judith  dicd^at  Stratford,  aged  77,  aad  was  buried  there,  Feb.  9th,  1602. 

t  Joan  Hart,  the  poet's  niter,  was  buried  at  Stratford,  Not.  4th,  1646. 

'    ^  ^  It  it  siofcular  that  neither  Shaktpeare  nor  any  of  hit  family  thould  hare  recollected  the  Chriftna 
of  hit  nephew,  who  wat  bom  at  Stratford  but  eieren  years  before  the  makina  of  liis  will      IIm  i 
name  wat  TAoma» ;  and  he  was  baptiied  in  that  town,  July  84, 1606.'*'llakMe. 


$  Elisabeth  HaU,  the  poet't  grand-daughter,  wat  married  at  Stratford,  on  April  ttd,  1096,  ii» 
Nath,  Esq.,  and  after  the  deceate  of  thit^enUeman  on  April  4th,  1647,  the  apuu  euterrd  iDtolhr  ■ 
ttate  with  Sir  John  Barnard  of  Abingtoo,  ui  Northanptonithire.  Tius  cennnooy  to«ik  plan*  at  B«Ur^  ww 
Stratford,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1649,  and  Lady  Barnard  died,  without  ittuc  b|  either  uf  bcr  huabaa^  •: 
AbiiMstun,  aud  wat  buried  there  ou  the  17th  of  February,  1669  70. 

**  u  any  of  Shaktpeare*t  manutcriptt,"  remarkt  Mr.  Malone,  **  remained  in  hit  grand^daoflilef't  r« 
at  the  time  of  her  tecond  marriage  (and  tome  Utters  at  least  the  turely  mutt  ha%e  had),  tliey  pfobabfy 
then  removed  to  the  houte  of  her  new  hutbaad  at  Abingtoo.  Sir  Hush  Cloptoo,  who  was  born  t«u, 
after  her  death,  mentioned  to  Mr.  Macklln,  in  the  year  1743,  an  old  tradition  that  tbe  had  ramrd  «««? 
with  her  from  Statford  many  of  her  Raadfather*t  oanert.  Ou  the  death  of  Sir  John  Barnard  thry  muu  ha«f 
fallen  into  the  hand*>  of  Mr.  Bdwaro  Bagley,  Lady  Bamard'n  executor ;  and  if  any  detceiMiaat  uJT  th«i  ^iit*- 
man  be  now  liviug,  in  hit  cuslody  they  probably  reaHun." 

**  **Mt.  Thomat  Combe  was  baptiied  at  Stratford,  Feb.  9»  166B-9.  to  that  he  wat  tweniy-trt««  j^^f^ 

fAd  at  the  time  of  ShakHpeare't  death.    He  died  at  Stratford  in  July,  1667,  aaedOS ;  aod  hn  eldrr  b^icv 


William  died  at  the  tame  place,  Jan.  30, 1666-7,  aged  80.  Mr.  Thomat  Combe  by  hit  wiO,  made  Jusr  tt. 
1666,  directed  hit  executort  to  convert  all  hit  |N*rtooal  property  into  nMiney,  and  |«>  lay  it  <nit  la  !>*  ;»-f 
chate  of  landt,  to  be  tettled  on  William  Combe,  the  eldest  ton  of  John  Combe,  of  All-rburch,  U  the  r^urv 
of  Worretter,  gent,  aod  bis  heirt  male;  remainder  lo  hit  two  brotbert«uccctsi%ely.  Where,  ibrr.t--:. 
our  |)oet*t  twoni  hat  wanderr<l,  1  have  not  been  able  toditcover." — Malooc. 

tt  ^  Francig  CoUinn—  ^Thit  gentleman,  who  wat  the  ton  of  Mr.  Walter  Collins,  wa»  haotiievi  ti  Mri 
ford,  Di^.  24,  IGSi."— Maloue. 

\X  **  Hamnet  Sadler  wat  godfather  to  Shaktpcare't  only  ton,  who  wa^i  calleJ  after  him.  Mr  S*-:**. 
1  believe,  wat  born  about  the  year  1660, and  died  at  Stratf(»rd-uiioo-A%«m,  ta  October,  Ittt4.  Ili*  •  ^< 
Judith  Sadler,  who  was  god-mother  to  Shakspeare't  y<Nmff«iit  daughter,  wat  buried  thrrr.  \lvri^ 
1613-14  Our  |M>tt  probahl)  fva;*  giMl-fatlur  to  their  son  /I  il/iam,  nho  wat  baptiied  at  Stratford,  Yr^  J 
ISW-H.''— Marine. 
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to  my  godiofi  Wliliim  Walker  twenty  tbillingi  in  gold ;  to  Anthony  Nash/  gent,  twenly-sii 
•hillings  eighUpeoee ;  and  to  Mr.  John  Nash  t  twenty -tii  shillings  eight -pence;  and  to  my 
lellowet,  John  Hemynge  i,  Richard  Bnrbage  J ,  and  Henry  Cundell,**  twenty-tii  thiUinga  eight 
pence  a-piece,  to  buy  them  rings. 

Hem,  I  give,  will,  bequeath,  and  devise,  unto  my  daughter  Susanna  Hall,  ft  for  better  enabling 
of  lier  to  perform  this  my  will,  and  towards  the  performance  thereof,  all  that  capital  messuage  or 
lesement,  with  the  appurtenances  in  Stratford  aforesaid,  called  the  New  Place,  wherein  1  now 
dwell,  and  two  messuages  or  tenements,  with  the  appurtenances,  situate,  lying,  and  being  in 
Henley-street,  within  the  borough  of  Stratford  aforesaid ;  and  all  my  bams,  stables,  orchards, 
gardens,  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  whatsoever,  situate,  lying,  and  being,  or  to  be  bad, 
received,  perceived,  or  taken,  within  the  towns,  hamlets,  villages,  fields,  and  grounds  of  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, Old  Stratford,  Bishopton,  and  Welcomtie,  or  In  any  of  them,  in  the  said  county 
of  Warwick ;  and  also  all  that  messuage  or  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances,  wherein  one  John 
Robinson  dwelleth,  situate,  lying,  and  being,  in  the  Blackfrlars  in  London  near  the  Wardrobe  ;tt 
and  all  other  my  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  whatsoever ;  to  have  and  to  hold  all  and 
figular  tlie  said  premises,  with  their  appurtenances,  unto  the  said  Susanna  Hall,  for  and  during 
the  term  of  her  natural  lire  ;  and  after  her  decease  to  the  first  son  of  her  body  lawfully  issuing ; 
and  to  the  heirs  males  of  the  body  of  the  said  first  son  lawfully  issuing ;  and  for  default  of  such 
issue,  lo  the  second  son  of  her  body  lawfully  issuing,  and  to  the  heirs  males  of  the  body  of  the  said 
second  son  lawfully  issuing ;  and  Tor  default  of  such  belrt,  to  the  third  son  of  the  body  of  the  said 
Susanna  lawfully  issuing,  and  to  the  heirs  males  of  the  body  of  the  third  son  lawfully  issuing ;  and 
for  default  of  such  issue,  the  same  so  to  be  and  remain  to  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  sons 
of  her  body,  lawfully  issuing  one  after  another,  and  to  the  heirs  males  of  the  bodies  of  the  said 
foarth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  sons  lawfully  issuing,  In  such  manner  as  it  Is  before  limited  to 
be  and  remain  to  the  first,  second,  and  third  sons  of  her  body,  and  to  their  heirs  males ;  and 
for  default  of  such  Issue,  the  said  premises  to  be  and  remain  to  my  said  niece  Hall,  and  the  heirs 
■ales  of  her  body  lawfully  issuing ;  and  for  default  of  such  Issue,  to  my  daughter  Judith,  and  the 
heirs  males  of  her  body  lawfully  issuing ;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  to  the  right  heirs  of  me 
the  said  William  Shakspeare  for  ever. 

Hem,  I  give  unto  my  wife  ***  my  second  best  l>ed,  with  the  furniture. 

Hem,  I  give  and  l>equeath  to  my  said  daughter  Judith  my  broad  silver  gilt  ImwI.  All  the  rest 
of  my  goods,  chattels,  leases,  plate,  jewels,  and  housbold  stufi"  whatsoever,  after  my  debts  and 
legacies  paid,  and  my  funeral  expenses  discharged,  I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  my  son-in- 
law,  John  HaU,ttt  8^d^-  ^^^  ^1  daughter  Susanna  his  wife,  whom  I  ordain  and  make  executors 


*  '*  JfilAony  NasA  wm  father  of  Mr.  ThomM  NmH,  who  married  our  poet*i  grand-dauffhter,  Rlitabeth 
Hall.  He  lived,  I  belieTe,  at  Welcombe,  where  bis  eaUte  lay ;  and  was  buned  at  Su>«tforr|,  Nov.  18, 1622  ^ 
Malooe. 

t  **  Mr.  Jobo  Nasb  died  at  Stratford,  and  was  buried  there,  Nov.  10, 1023.**— Malone. 

%  Joho  Hemynge  died  in  October,  1690. 

§  Burbage  died  in  March,  1619. 

**  Cundell  died  in  December,  1617.  For  accounts  of  thes«  three  celebrated  performers,  see  Shak- 
spc^re's  Works,  PaH§  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  xcix  ei  seq. 

ff  Susanna  Hall,fthe  poet^s  favourite  daughter,  died  on  the  11th  of  July,  1649,  aged  66^  and  was  buried 
IS  Stratford  church  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month. 

^  This  mcMuags  or  tenement  was  the  house  which  was  mortgaged  lo  Henry  Walker. 

$$  The  |M>et's  wife  died  on  the  6th  of  August,  1629.  and  was  buried  between  her  husband's  grave  and 
Che  north  wall  of  the  chancel.  A  brass  plate  affixed  to  her  tomb-ttone  exhibiu  the  following  inserip- 
tioo: — 

**  libera,  tu  mater,  tu  lac  vitamq.  dedisti, 

\m  mihi ;  pro  tanto  munere  Saxa  dabo ! 
Quam  mallem,amoveat  lapidem,  bonus  Angel'  ore' 

Exeat  ut  Christi  Corpus,  imago  tun 
Sed  nil  vota  valent,  venias  cito  Christe  resur^t, 

Clausa  Ucct  tumulo  mater,  et  a»tra  petet.** 

*•-  John  Hall.  M  D.  died  Nov.  25.  1635,  aged  60.  His  gravestone  in  Stratford  church  is  thus  in- 
scribed :— 

**  llallius  hie  situs  est  medica  celebcrrimus  nrte, 
Rx|>ectans  rcgni  guadia  Itrta  1>A 
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of  this  my  last  will  afid  testament.  And  1  do  entreat  and  appoint  the  Mid  Thomai  Rnssel.  of . 
and  Francis  Collins,  gent,  to  be  overseers  hereof.  And  do  refoke  all  fonner  wliU,  and  pibNk 
this  to  be  my  last  will  and  testament.  In  witness  whereof  i  have  hereunto  pot  my  band,  tbe  iij 
and  year  flrst  above  written.  By  me. 


/(^Mya^ 


WitnetM  to  the  puhlithing  hereof  ^ 

Fra.  Colltns, 
Julius  Shaw, 
John  Robinson^ 
Hamlet  Sadler, 
Robert  Whattcott. 

Probatumfuii  iettamentum  $upra§criptum  apud  London^  coram  Magistro  William  Bifrit, 
Legum  Doctore,  etc,  viceeimo  tecundo  die  mentis  Junii,  Anno  Domini  1616;  Jmramento  Jokiamt 
Hall  tmiW  ex,  cui,  etc  de  bene,  etc,  jurat,  reservata  potest  ate,  etc,  Susamtue  Hail,  ait.  car.  cfc. 
earn  cum  venerit,  etc,  petitur,  etc. 


DiffDUs  erat  mentis  qui  Nestora  vinceret  annis, 
uiterris  onrnes,  sed  rapit  a>aiia  dies ; 

Ne  tumulo,  quid  desit  aaral  fidisRima  coiquK, 
Et  vitae  comitem  nunc  quoq.  mortis  habet.** 


THE  END. 
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ibid. 
Barry'^  ^  Ram  Alley,"  illustrated,  109. 
Barton  or  Barslon,  village,  allusion  to  by  Sbak- 
speare, 25. 
Bastard  (Thomas),  notice  of  the  epigrams  of,  828. 

and  note. 
Batman  (Stephen),  a  minor  poet,  328. 
Batman's  translation  of  ^Bartholome  de  Proprieta- 

tibus  Rerum,"  well  known  to  Sbakspeare,  236. 
Bear-hailing^  a  fashionable  amusement  in  the  agi 
of  Elizabeth,  429.     Prices   of  entrance    to  the 
bear-gardens,  430 
Beards,  fashions  of,    in    the  age    of  Shaksneare. 

103 
"  Beards  Wag  aUP  the  proverb  of.  explained,  69. 
Beaufort  (Cardinal),  dying  scene  of,  190. 
Beaumont  (Sir  John),  critical  notices  of,  as  a  poet. 
291.      His  elegiac   tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
Earl  of  Southampton,  358.    How  far  he  assisted 
Fletcher,  604. 
Beaumont  ani;^  f^/e<c/^,  illustrations  of  the  plays  of. 
Custom    of   the   Country,   332. — Fair   Maid    of 
the  Inn,  160.— Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  333, 
479. — Playhouse  to    Let,  ibid. — Scornful    Lady, 
109. — Woman  Pleased,  act  iv.  sc.  1.  84. 
Beauty^  exquisite  taste  for,  discoverabiu  in  Shak- 

sjpeure's  works,  632. 
Befemnites,  or  I  lag-Stones,    supposed   virtues  of 

178. 
Belieforett'a  and  Boisteau^a  ^Cent  llibtoires  Tragi- 

ques,"  264. 
Beils^  why  tolled  at  funerals,  113.    Worn  by  Hawks, 

131. 
Bettein^  or  rural  sacrifice  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders 

on  May-day,  74. 
^  Bel-veaere,  or  the  Garden  of  the  Muses,"  348. 
Btne^fices  bestowed  in  Elizabeth's  time  ou  menial 

servants,  44. 
Bff^ro/i^tny,  ceremony  of,  107. 
B^Dtrley  fPeter),  a  minor  poet,  328. 
BevU  (Sir),  of  Southampton,  notice  of,  274. 
3ezoar  stcmes,  supposed  virtues  of,  179. 
BUHography,  cultivated  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  309. 
Influence  of  her  example,  311.    Account  of  emi- 
Bflit  bibliographers  and  bibliophiles  of  her  court, 

4  Topert,  anecdote  of  them  and  Sbakspeare, 

[Roger),  a  minor  poet,  338. 


Biographical  WriUrs,  during  the  age  of  EliiabHk, 

notice  of,  336. 
Birds,  different  modes  of  taking  in  the  16(b  eeatu). 
140. 

Blacl^tWB,  theatre  in,  account  of,  445. 

Black  Letter  books,  chiefly  oonfin^  to  the  tiae  <rf 
Elizabeth,  214. 

Blenerhauel  (Thomas),  a  minor  poet,  W.  Ad- 
ditions made  by  him  to  the  **  Murour  for  Ui^t- 
trates,"  340. 

Boar*s-head,  anciently  the  first  dish  biouglit  to  labk, 
37. 

BoccaciOf  principal  novels  of,  translated  by  PayslA, 
363. 

Bodenham**  (John),  *«  Garden  of  the  Mvscs,"  a  col- 
lection of  [joems,  347. 

Bodley  (Sir  Thomas),  an  eminent  book  enlkcior, 
noUce  of,  312.  Obsenration  of  Riag  iuso  I 
on  quitting  the  Bodleian  library,  21S. 

Bolton  (Edward),  critical  notice  of  his  **Hwperm- 
tica,"  232. 

Bond  (Dr.  John),  an  eminent  I.*atin  philologcr,  28. 

Booke  of  St.  Awuu,  carious  title  and  dcdicstioB  of 
Markham^s  edition  of,  34.  noU.  Rarity  of  tbe 
original  edition,  34.  noU^  extract  from,  iML  & 
note. 

Book  of^jHtrit,  account  of,  84. 

Books,  taste  for,  encoura|(ed  by  Queen  Elizabeifa, 
209,  311.  Were  ancieatly  plac^  with  their 
leaves  outwards,  313.  Were  splendidly  bound  ia 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  211.  and  no/e,  913.  Hinl^ 
on  the  best  mode  of  keeping  books,  213.  Hr- 
marks  on  the  style  in  which  they  were  execuled.ilS. 

Boors,  or  country  downs,  character  ol,  in  the  Uito 
century,  68. 

Boots,  preposterous  fitfhions  of ,  in  the  age  of  Shsk- 
speare,  398. 

Bourcher  (Arfliur),  a  minor  poet,  338. 

Boutman  (Nicholas),  a  minor  poet,  338. 

Boys  (Rev.  John),  an  eminent  Oreciao,  221. 

BradihoMO  (Thomas),  a  minor  poet,  338. 

BratktoaiVs  English  Gentleman,  196. 

Brathutayte  (Richard),  a  minor  poet,  398. 

Brawls,  a  fashionable  dance  in  the  age  of  Shakspcare, 
428. 

Bread,  enumeration  of  different  kinds  of>  407. 

Breeches,  pre|iosteroas  size  of,  397. 

Breton  (Nicholas),  jpoems  of,  292. 

Brewer^s  *"  Lingua,    illustration  of,  232. 

Brice  (ThomaH),  a  minor  |>oet,  328. 

Bridal  Bed,  why  blessed,  110. 

Bride,  custom  of  kissing  at  the  altar,  110.     Sup 

Cosed  visionary  appearances  of  future  brides  auii 
ridcgrooms,  on  Midsummer-Eve,  161.  aiidon.^ii- 

Hallow-Evc,  167. 
Bride  Ale,  description  of.  111. 
Briiton  flVIr.),  remarks  of,  on  the  munumental  bv^i 

of  ShaKsneare,  634. 
Broke  (.\rthur),  account  of  his  **TragicaIl  Historjc 

of  Romeus  and  Juliet,"  512. 
Brooke,  (Christopher)  a  minor  poet^  339. 
Brooke  (Thomast,  a  minor  poet,  ^9. 
Broughton  (Rowland), *a  minor  poet,  329. 
Browue's  (William)    Britannia*8    PksU>ral!».  quiXa- 

tions  from,  75.    Critical  notice  of  bis  merit:*  a>  a 

poet,  392. 
Brownie,  a  benevolent  Scottish   &iiry,  account  of. 

500.    Resemblance  between  him  and  $bakspeart-'> 

Puck,  510. 
Brutus,  character  of,  573. 
Brydges  (Sir  Egerton),  on  the  merits  of  Lod^e,  a<i  a 

poet,  I  07.      Estimate  of  the    poetical   chanclK 

of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  310.    Critical  obser^atinM 

of,  on  the  *'  Paradise  of  Oaintie  Devises,"  V^ 

And  (m  ^  England's  Helicon,"  346. 
Bryskett  (Lodowick),  a  minor  poet,  329. 
Rttc  (Sir  Georce),  a  minor  poet,  339. 
Buchanan's  "  Rerum  Scoticarum  llistoiia."  cksracUr 
of,  232.  • 
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**  Cock  and  Pye^^  explanation  of  the  phrase,  269.     I 
Corkayn  (Sir  Aston),  epigram  of,  ou  Wincot-ale, 

83. 
Cock-fighting^  a  farourite  sport  in  Sbakspeare's  age, 

70.   Aiwful  death  of  a  cock- fighter,  71. 
Cock§,  throwing  at,  a  barbarous  sport  on  Shrove- 

Tuesday,  70.     Ridiculed  by  Hogarth,  and  now 

completely  put  down,  71 . 
CokOi  (Dean),  Grammatical  Institutes,  notice  of. 

Combe  (Mr.  John),  satirical  epitaph  on,  by  Shak- 
speare,  627. 

Combe  (Mr.  Thomas),  notice  of,  638. 

Comedy ,  ^  Gammer  QurtofCs  Needle^  **  the  first  ever 
performed  in  En|^d,  453. 

Camedy  of  Error e,  probable  date  of,  481.  Mr. 
Steef  ens'  opinion  that  this  drama  was  not  wholly 
Sbakspeare's.  tontroverted  and  disproved,  ibid. 
Superior  to  tne  Menaschmi  of  Plautus,  ibid.  Exqui- 
site pbrtnUt  of  iEgeon,  483.  General  observations 
«Hi  tnis  dr^ma,  mL 

HhutrmtiMU  ofthit  drmma. 
Act  i.  scene  1,  616. 
Act  ii.  scene  3,  192L 
Activ.  scene  9,  369. 

Comie  Pmnting,  exquisite,  of  Sbakspeare's  dramas, 
600. 

Commentators  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  notice  of, 
928. 

Gmwad  of  witches  with    the  devil,  account  of, 

Complimenti,  tEtiavagant,  current  in  the  age  of  Shak- 
speare, ^8. 
CompotUion  of  the  poetry  of  the  Elizabethan  age  con- 
sidered, 399. 
Compton  (Lady),  moderate  demands  of,  from  her  hus- 
band, 415. 
Conduct  of  Sbakspeare's  drama  eonsidered,  596. 
Conjurore  and  scho61masters,  frequently  united  in 

the  same  person  in  the  16th  centunr,  46. 
Constable  (Henry),  critical  notice  of^the  poems  of, 

996.   Particul«irly  of  his  sonnets,  374. 
Comtance,  remariu  on  the  character  of,  541. 
Cookie  in  Shakspeare's  time,  overlooked    by  their 
masters,  36.    Were  better  paid  than  clergymen, 
45. 
Cooper*»  LaUn  and    English  Dictionary,  used  by 
■j,  Shakspeare,  12.     The  author  preferred  by  Queen 

Elizabeth,  13. 
Copley  (Ant),  a  minor  poet,  329 
Copyholder,  character  of  a  poor  one,  in  the  time  of 

EUzabeth,  58. 
Copyrights  of  plays,  how  disposed  of  in  Shakspeare'^* 

time,  452. 
Cordelia,  beautiful  character  of,  561 . 
Coriolanus,   date  of  the  tragedy  of,  574.    Critical 
remarks,  ^id. 

lUuslrcdionjt  of  this  drama. 
Act  i.  scene  4.  194. 
Act  ii.  scene  I,  269. 
CornwaU,  May-day  how  celebrated  in,  74.    Obser- 
vance of  Midsummer  eve  there,  161. 
Corpse-Candles t   superititious    notions  concerning, 

174. 
Coryate*»  **  Crudities,"  critical  notice  of.  233. 
Costwold  games y  account  of,  123.  Revived  by  Dover, 

ibid. 
Cottaqes  of  fisrmers  or  yeomen,  in  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth, described,  48. 
Cottesfordj  (Thomas)  a  minor  poet,  329. 
Cotton  (Sir  Robert),    an  enunenf   book   collector, 

214. 
Cotton  (Roger),  a  minor  poet,  329. 
Country  inns,  picture  of,  105. 
Omntry  Ufe,  manners  and  customs  during  the  age  of 
Shakspeare,  33.      Description  of  its  holidays  and 
festivals,  amusements,  59.      Superstitions,   152. 
'  Literature  but  little  cultivated,  210. 
Country  squires,  rank  of,  in  Shakspearc^s  age,  33. 


Deecriptionof  tlieiriiiaiittonlioiieet,36.  Aadhilb, 
36.     Distinctions  observed  at  their  tables,  M. 
Their  diet,  37.   But  Utile  skilled  in  lilentve.  tN. 
Portrait  of  a  country  nquire  in  the  reiga  ofQsses 
Anne,  43. 
Courtiers  of  Elizabeth,  aometimea  wrote  Ijncs,  (or 
music,  BbO.    Instanni**  of  her  loogh  trcafest  ef 
them,  41^. 
Courting  tMr  of  Shakspeare.  notice  oC,  39. 
Courts!^,  bow  anciently  eondiicted,  107. 
Cbx  (Captain),  an  eminent   Imok   eoBeetor,  fll 
List  ofromances  in  hui  library,  369.    Hfiniti « 
it  by  Mr.  Dibdin,  ttS. 
Crab-tree,  Sbakspeare's,  still  renaining  at  BiioN. 
33.    Roasted  crabs  and  ale  a  fisToarite  mess,  M 
CredmUty  of  the  age   of  Shakspeare,  instaMS  oC 

152,430. 
Cn^icisai,  state  of,  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  Jaaet 
I.  323.     Severity  of  controTeraial  critieisni,  )S. 
Lampooning  critics,  324.     Notice  of  the  criiicai 
labours  of  Gascoigne,  325.    Of  James  L  ibd  Of 
Webbe,  Spenser,  Prannce,  and  Hake,  3K.   0( 
Puttenham,  Hf.    Of  Sir  John  Harringloa.  iM 
Of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  29a.     Of  Mercs,  ibsL   Of 
Campion,  thU  and  of  Bolton,  939. 
CrocotUtes^  legendary  tales  ooooeminf ,  nociced,  198. 
Cromek  (Mr.),  accounts  of  the  fiairy  anpeistiliwi  ■ 

Scotland,  498. 
Cross-bow,  chiefly  used  for  killing  game,  432. 
Cutrose  (Elizabeth),  a  minor  poetess,  329. 
Curiosity  of  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  iUnstnlaaas  of, 

420. 
CuttDode  (T.),  a  minor  poet,  339. 
CymbeUne,  probable  date  of,  fi^.     Beauty  of  iis 
fisble,  ibid.    Remarks  on  the  character  of  images. 
ilnd.    And  of  Cloten,  663. 

iUustratiomM  ofihis  dramm. 
Act  a.  scene  3,  402,403. 

scene  4,  401. 

Actiii.  scene2,  145. 

scene  4,  391. 

Act  iv.  scene  1,  1 IH. 

scene  2,  119,193. 
Act  v.  scene  3,  150. 
scene  5,  194. 
Czartoryska  (Princess),  the  purchaaerof  Shakspeait  f 
chair,  10. 


D. 


^  Damon  and  Pythias,^  illustration  of,  51. 
Dancing,  a  favourite  amusement  in  the  age  of  Sbk- 
speare,  4SS.     Notice  of  different  kinds  ofdsaces 
The  Brawl,  ibid.  The  Pavin,  ibid,   Canary  Daoer, 
429.  Corantoes,  t6iif. 

Dancing  Horse,  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  nocice  oC 
434. 

Danes,  massacre  of,  72. 

Danger,  supposed  omens  of,  171. 

Daniel  (^muel),  critical  notice  of  his  **  Delen«  *>' 
Ryme,*^  2*^.  And  of  his  poems,  396.  Catt«r«  iW 
the  unpopularity  of  bis  poem  on  the  "  Ci«il  War: 
between  the  Houses  of  Yorii  and  Lancasterr  ^' 
General  observations  on  his  style  and  versifimtioB. 
297.  Notice  of  his  sonnets,  374.  Wan  the  pfo 
totype  of  Sbakspeare's  amatory  verse,  375. 

DanteUs  History  of  England,  chamcter  of,  232. 

Darvoins  (Dr.)  poetical  descripticm  of  the  iii$t>>- 
roare,  160. 

Dax^enant  (Sir  William),  anecdote  of  his  attachswti 
to  Shakspeare,  619. 

Dapidstone  (John),  a  minor  poet  of  Elimbclb,  3S0 

Davies  (Sir  John),  notice  of,  397.  Critical  merh 
of  his  poem,  entitled  "  Nosce  Teipsum,*^  ibid. 

Davies  (.John),  a  minor  poet,  329.  List  of  the  ptcm 
of,  330. 

Davison  (Francis  and  Walter),  minor  poets.  39 
Critical  notice  of  their  **  Poetical  Rapsodie,"  3*r 
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X>arort  (John),  critical  remarks  on  the  poems  of, 

Daui  (particular),  superstitioas  Dotions  cooceroing, 
1&.     St.    ValeotiueVDay,    157.      Midsummer- 
Eve,  160.  Michaelmas.Da7, 169L  All-Hallow'Eve, 
166. 
Dtad^  bodies,  frequently  riBed  of  their  hair,  392. 
Death^  account  of  supposed  omeus  of,  171.     Deli- 

neation  of,  557. 
Decker  (Thomas),  character  of  as  a  miscellaneous 
writer,  237.  Notice  of  his  "^  Oul's  Horn  Booke,*" 
ilnd.  Of  his  **  Belman  in  London,  ikUL  Of  his 
**  Lanthem  and  Candlelight,''  ibiiL  His  quarrel 
with  Ben  Jonson,  ibid.  Probable  time  of  his  death, 
•  108.  Estimate  of  his  merits,  as  a  dramatic  poet, 
608.  Extract  from  his  "*  Oul's  Horn  Book,''  on  the 
fashions  of  that  age,  396. 

Pauagei  of  his  Piayi^  leAteA  are  UkatrtUed  or 

explained. 
The   Honest  Whore,   36.— More    Dissemblers 
besides    Women,    403. — Seven  Deadly  Sinnes 
of  London,  122. — Villanies  Discovered  by  Lan- 
tome  and  Candle-light,  133, 193. 
Oedicaiions  of  plays,  reward  for,  453. 
Dee  (Dr.  John),  an  eminent    book-collector,   212. 
And  magician,  582.     Account  of  his  singular  cha- 
racter, ibid.  Catalogue  of  his  library,  583. 
Deer-Mteuttng^  Shakspeare  punished  for,  197,  199. 
J}e  la  Cata  (John),  the  "*  Galatea*'  of,  221. 
Delone  (Thomas),  a  minor  poet,  330. 
Dewtaniacal  voices  and  ana  shrieks,  superstitious  no- 
tions concerning,  173.     The  presence  of  demons 
supposed  to  be  indicated  by  lights  burning  blue,  174. 
Denny$,  or  Davors,  (John),  ^  Treatyse  on  Fishing,*' 
notice  of,  142.      Beautiftil  quotation   from,  ibid. 
"  His  book  translated  into  prose  by  Markham,  148. 
Derricke  (John),  a  minor  poet,  330. 
Desdemona,    beautiful  oittv  quoted  by,  287.     Re- 
marks on  her  character,  591. 
DeuerU^  where  taken,  414. 
DeviL,  supposed  compact  with,  of  witches,  account 

of,  569. 
Dihdm't   (Rev.  T.  P.),   **  Bibliomania, "  notice  of, 
211.     His  chararter  of  **8tubbes's  Anatomic  of 
Abuses,"   244.     Account  of    Dr.  Dee's  library, 
582. 
Dicer'9  Oaths,  falsehood  of,  427. 
Viclionaries,  list  of,  in  use  in  Shakspeare 's  time,  12. 
Cooper's  Latin  and  Eloglish  Dictionary  used  by  him, 
ibid. 
Diet  of  country  squires,  36.    Of  country  gentlemen, 
38.    Of  farmers  or  yeomen,  on  ordinary  occasions, 
50.  On  festivals,  52.    Of  the  sovereigns  and  higher 
classes,  404. 
J}igby  (Sir  ICenelm),  marvellous  properties  ascribed 

to  his  svmpathetic  powder,  182. 
Dimmer ^  hour  of,  406.     Account  of  the  dinners  of 
the  hiffher  classes,  407.    Hands,  why  always  wash- 
ed before  dinner,  414. 
piompsiuM*§  angelic  hierarchy,  account  of,  163 
DiMtmJ's  (Saint)  Day,  festival  of,   65.    Verses  on, 

ibid.  66. 
Diversions,  enumeration  of,  120.     Account  of  tht* 
itinerant  stage,  121.  Cotawold  games,  1231  Hawk- 
ing, 126.     Hunting,  13^       Fowling,  140.    Bird- 
batting,  141.     Pishing,   ibid.     Horse-racing,  144. 
The    Quintaine,    146.     Wild-coote  chase,   149. 
;    Hurling,  ibid.    Shovel-board,  149.    Shove-groat. 
tbid.      Juvenile  sporU,   150.     Diversions  of  the 
metropolis    and  c(»urt,  426.      Card-playing,  ibid 
Table*  and  dice,  427.    Dancing,  428.    Bull-baiting 
and  bear-baitinc,  i'iO.    Arrhery,  431.    Frequent- 
ing of  Paul*«  Walk,  433.     Sagacious  horses,  434. 
Ma<Miues  and  PageanU,  435.     Koyal  Progresses, 
438.     rhesuge,441. 
Diets,  or  evil  genii  of  the  Persians,  489. 
Do§berry,  origw  of  the  character  of,  618 
Damme  (Dr.),  critical  notice  of  the  poems  of,  298. 
PombieU,  fashion  of,  397. 


Douce  (Mr.),  beautiful  version  of  a  Christmas  carol 
by,  W.    On  the  source  of  Shakspeare 's  Merchant 
of  Venice,  526.     His  vindication  of  Shakspeare 's 
love  of  music,  against  Mr.  Steevens's  flippant  cen- 
sures, 528.    Conjectures  on  the  probalue  date  of 
Shakspeare's  Tempest,  579.    His  **  Illustrations  of 
Shakspeare"  cited,  passim. 
Dounricke  (Anne),  a  minor  poetess.  330. 
Dragon^  introduction  of,  into  the  May-games,  81 . 
Drake  (Sir  Francis),  costly  new  year's  ^ft  of,  to 
Queen  EHixabeth,  396.     Tobacco  first  mtroduced 
into  England  by  him,  411. 
Drake  (I^dy),  beautiful  sonnet  to,  301. 
Drama,  patrOnited  b^  Elitabcth  and  her  ministers, 
4^.     D^  private  individuals,  whoee  names  they 
bore,  ibuL     And  by  James  1.,  444. 
Dramatic  Poets,  remuneration  of,  462. 
Dramatic  Poetry,  sketch  of,  from  the  birth  of  Shak- 
speare to  the  period  of  his  commencing  a  writer 
for  the  stage,  453.      Mysteries,  moralities,  nnd 
interludes,    the  first  performances,  ibid,    FerreK 
and  Porrex,  the  first  regular  tragedy,  ibid    Gam- 
mar  Gurton's  Needle,  the  first  regular  oonedy, 
ihid.    Dramatic  Histories,  454.    Composite  drama 
of  Tarleton,  ibid.    Account  of  eminent  dramatic 
poets  during  this  period,  455.     Conjectures  as  to 
the  extent  of  Shakspeare's  obligation  to  hit  pre- 
decessors, 465.    Brief  view  of  dramatic  poetry, 
and  its  principal  cultivators,  during  Shakspeare's 
connection  with  the  stage,  603.     Account  of  the 
dramatic    works    of  Fletcher,    ibid,     Massinger, 
606,    Ford,  606.   Webster,  607.   Middleton,  tM. 
Decker,    608.      Marston,   ibid,     Heywood,  609. 
Chapman,  ibid,    Rowley.  610.    Other  minor  dra- 
matic poets,  ibid.    Ben  Jonson,  611. 
Dranl  (Thomas),  a  minor  poet,  330. 
Drayton  (Michael),    notice    of,   298.      Critical  re- 
marks on    his    historical   poetry,  298.     On   his 
poems,  290.     Poetical  description  by  htm  of  the 
dress,  &c.  of  young    women,   40.      Of  Robin 
Hood,  77.    Of  Tom  the  Piper,  80.    Sheep-shear- 
ing, 88.    Of  the  carbuncle,  194.    Encomium  on 
Luly's  Euphues,  315.    Commendatory  verses  bv, 
on  Shakspeare's    Rape   of   Lucrece,  367.      His 
tragedies  totally  lost,  610.    Character  of  his  Son- 
neU,  375. 
Dreams,  considered  as  prognostics  of  good  or  evil, 

173. 
Dreti  of  country  gentlemen,  40.     Of    farmers    or 

feomen,  53.  Wedding  dress  of  a  rustic.  111. 
^roper  for  anglers,  143.  note.  Of  the  inhabitanu 
of  London,  389.  Of  Queen  Elizabeth,  390. 
Of  the  ladies  of  that  time,  391.  Of  the  gentle- 
lAen,  889.   Of  the  ciUien,  400.    Of  servanU,  512. 

Drinking  of  healths,  origin  of,  61. 

Drummond  (William),  biographical  notice  of,  299. 
His  merits  as  a  poet,  considered,  300. 

Druakemmess,  propensity  of  the  English  to,  408. 

Dryden'n  testimony  to  the  priority  of  Shakspeare's 
Pericles,  considered,  478. 

DuetHng,  prevalence  of,  422. 

Duntop  (Mr),  opinion  of  on  the  source  of  Shak- 
speare's Romeo  and  Juliet,  513.  And  of  Measure 
for  Measure,  556. 

Durham,  Easter  gambols  at,  72,  mote. 

Dyer's  **  Fleece."  illustration  of,  89. 

Dying,  form  of  prayers  for,  114  Siiperstitioifs 
notions  concerning  the  last  moments  of  persons 
d>ing,  190. 


E. 


character   of  his    "^  .Microcosmo- 
llis  portrait  of  an  upstart  coun 
knight,  41.      Of  a  country  fellow. 


Rarle    (Bishop), 

graphy.''  319. 

try  squire  or 

or  clown,  58. 
Berthqmake  of  1560.  alluded  to  by  Shakspeare,  2^ 

Account  of,  26. 
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Etuter-lide^  feKiival  of,  71.     Earlv  riiiing  on  Eanter 

Sunday^  ibid.    Amusements,  ilm.   Handball,  ibid 

Presenting  of  eggs,  72. 
Edgar,  remarks  on  the  assumed  madness  of,  385. 

Contrast  between  his  insanity  and  the  madness  of 

Lear,  560. 
Education,  state  of,    during  Shakspeare's   youth, 

Edwarde$  (C),  a  minor  poet,  330. 

Edward  CiiiehtiTd),  specimen  of  the  poetical  talents 
of,  342.  Character  of  his  dramatic  composi- 
tions, 456. 

Egg*t  custom  of  giring,  at  Easter,  73. 

Eiderton  (William),  a  minor  poet,  330. 

Elizabeth  (Queen),  school  books  commanded  by,  to 
be  used,  12.  Visit  of,  to  the  Earl  of  Leioester, 
at   KenUworth   Castle,   18,   437.      Account    of 

8 resents  made  to  her  on  New- Year's  Day,  60. 
lagnificent  reception  of  her,  at  Norwich,  94, 
note.  Her  wisdom  in  establishing  the  FlemioiCM 
in  this  country,  94,  note.  A  keen  huntress,  139. 
Touched  nersons  for  the  eril,  181.  Cultivated 
f  bibliograpny,  i09.  The  ladies  of  her  court  skilled 
in  Greek  equally  with  herself,  809.  Classical  lite- 
rature encouraged  at  her  court,  tind,  310.  Notice 
.  of  her  Prafer-book,  ibid  311.  Influence  of  her 
example,  ibid.  Notice  of  her  works.  280.  Deeply 
skilled  in  Italian  literature,  ibid.  Notice  of  her 
poetical  pieces,  338,  note.  Proof  that  ShaJc- 
speare^s  sonnets  were  cot  and  could  not  be  ad- 
dressed to  her,  377.  Instances  of  her  vanity 
and  love  of  dress,  390.  Description  of  her  dress, 
ibid.  Amount  of  her  wardrobe,  391.  Silk  stock- 
inn  first  worn  by  her,  384.  Costly  New- Year's 
gins  made  to  her,  395.  Furniture  of  her  iialaces, 
400.  Description  of  the  mode  in  which  her  table 
was  servcdj  406.  Her  character  as  a  soverei||p, 
416.  Her  industry,  ibid.  Instances  of  her  vanity 
and  coquetry,  ibid.  Affectation  of  youth,  417. 
Artfulness,  ibid.  Extreme  jealousy,  418.  lily 
treatment  of  her  courtierx,  ibid.  Excelled  in 
dancing,  428.  Delighted  with  bear-baitinx,  430. 
Account  of  her  progresses,  438.  Passionately  fond 
of  dramatic  [lerformances,  443-  Ordered  Shak- 
speare^s  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  548.  And 
bestowed  many  marks  of  her  favour  upon  him. 
619.  ^ 

El/land  or  Fairy  I>and,  description  of,  495. 

Elces  or  fairies  of  the  Scandinavians,  491.  Ac- 
count of  the  Bright  Elvci,  or  benevolent  fairies, 
ibid.  Of  the  S>%art  Elves,  or  malignant  fairies, 
492.     And  of  the  Scottish  Elves,  493. 

Eh'iften  (Edmoud),  a  minor  poet,  330. 

**  EnglanfCi  Helicon,'"  a  collection  of  noems,  346. 

English  Language  but  little  cultivateu  prior  to  the 
lime  of  Ascham,  214.  Improved  by  the  labourb 
,  <:f  Wilson,  215  Corrupted  by  Lilly,  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  ibid.  This  affectation  satirised  by 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  216.  And  by  Shakspeare,  217. 
The  English  la:iguage  improved  by  Sir  VV alter 
Ualcigli  and  his  conU>mporari(>M,  ibid.  Remarkn 
on  the  prose  writers  of  the  reign  of  James  I..  218 
Notice  of  MulcaNter*s  labours  for  improving  it, 
2-i2.     And  of  Bullokar's,  ibid,  227. 

English  Memory,  the  first  newspaper  ever  pub- 
liMhed,  247. 

English  nation,  character  of,  420. 

''*  hpicedium,^  a  funeral  song  ou  the  death  of  Lady 
Branch,  367,  note. 

Epilogue,  concldded  with  prayer  in  the  time  of 
Shakspcare,  451. 

Epitaph  ou  Shakspcare,  in  Stratford  church, 
633 

Epitaphs  byShakHpeare : — a  satirical  one  on  Mr. 
Combe,  627.  (in  Sir  Tliomas  Stanley,  628. 
And  on  Elias  James,  ibid. 

Erskiiie  (Mr.),  exquisite  |>oetical  aliusionN  of,  to 
fairy  mythology,  499.  50» 

f^spousals,  ceremony  of,  107. 


EsMovM,  critical  account  of  the  writers  of,  in  iW  &$c 

of  BUzabeth,  249. 
Eemu  (Lewes  and  William),  minor  poets,  S30. 
BvergrtenM,  why  carried  at  tuncrals,  119. 
Evil  MpiriU,  supposed  to    be  driTen  away  bj  ik 

sound  of  the  passing-bell,  113. 


F. 


Facetiee,  notice  of  writer*  of,    dnring  the  ifeaf 

Shakspeare,  261. 
^  Faerie  Qmeen^  of  Spenaer,  critieal  remiki  oi, 

3ia 

Fmrefiu  (Edward),  biographical  notice  of,  SI 
Examination  of  his  Teraaoo  of  Taaso,  iW.  Hs 
original  poetry  lost,  ibid. 

Fairiee,  superstitious  tnuKtioiis  concening,  ISi 
Their  supposed  influence  on  All-Hallow-Eve,  HI 
Suppoeed  to  haunt  foantains  and  welk,  191.  Cii- 
tical  account  of  the  Huy  mythology  of  Sbk- 
speare,  488.  Oriental  fituies,  489.  The  kaov- 
ledge  of  the  oriental  fairj  mytholocy  introdand 
from  the  Italians,  489.  Orinn  of  the  OoAic 
system  of  fiurr  mythology,  iMo.  Known  in  Be- 
laud in  the  eleventh  centurj,  490.    SeaadiBavisi 


system  of  fairy   mythology,   491. 

system  current  in  England  in  the  thirtpreth 


tury,  493  Scottish  eWes,  ihitL  Their  &nm  oi 
weai>on8,  494.  Lowland  €airies,  ikid.  ABnkm 
to  fairv  superstitiona  by  Chaucer,  ihid.  Deactir 
tiott  of  Elf^  or  Fairyland,  495.  Allnskint  to  it  If 
various  poets,  496.  Fairjr  proccasions  at  Roodh 
mass,  497.  Fairies  in  Seouand  suppoaed  to  sir- 
pear  |most  commonly  by  moonlight,  tML  Their 
suppoaed  influence  on  preKDant  women,  tWL  ChU- 
ren  said  to  be  stolen  and  changed  by  Ibea,  Bk 
ExpedienU  for  recoTerin^  them,  iW.  Tka 
Kjicech,  food,  and  work,  499.  Account  of  dK  m- 
lignant  fairy  called  the  W^ee  Brottn  Jtfaa  ^  At 
MwirM,  ibid.  Traditions  relative  to  the  benevolol 
sprite.  Brownie,  500.  The  fairy  mytbolo0  of 
Shakspeare,  merits  the  title  of  the  EmgHsk  ^^drn, 
503.  Critical  illustrations  of  his  a]lu«ions  to  fairiei 
and  Fairv-land,  Md.  Scandinavia  the  pareal  of 
our  popular  fairy  mvthology,  511. 

Fain,  how  celebrated  anciently,  165. 

Fa/con^,  an  important  officer  in  the  househokbsl 
the  great,  129.    His  qualifications,  190. 

Falconry,  when  intro<luccd  into  England.  16 
Universal  among  the  nobility  and  g^entry.  Hid.  No- 
tices  of  books  on,  ibid.  note.  Falconry  an  expemiic 
diversion,  ibid.  Prohibited  to  the  clergy,  1J5. 
Kemarks  on  this  sport,  127.  Poetical  descriptioi 
(»f  it  by  Masninger,  128.  A  favourite  diverMos  of 
(he  ladies,  129. 

Falcons,  different  sorts  of,  128.  Account  of  thnr 
training,  130. 

FuUtaff,  analysis  of  the  character  of,  as  introduced  a 
Shakspeare's  plays  of  Henry  IV.,  Pan<  I  asd 
n.,  523.  Ana  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Wmdjor 
548 

Fans,  structure  and  fashion  of,  394. 

F(tr^  of  country  squires,  36.  Of  country  gentleoeB, 
38.  And  of^the  sovereign  and  higher  cUsm, 
404. 

Farmers,  character  of,  in  the  time  of  Edward  VL, 
48.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  ibid.  Description 
of  their  houses  or  cottases,  ibid.  Their  furnitve 
and  household  accommodations,  49.  Their ordinsrj 
diet,  50.  Diet  on  festivals,  52.  Dress,  ibid.  Qoa- 
lifications  of  a  good  farmer's  wife.  53.  Qccups- 
tions,  &c.  of  their  servants,  54.  MamirrN  kc  </ 
Scottish  farmers  during  the  same  period,  57.  Pnv 
cress  of  extravagance  among  this  class  of  pcrffw, 
hS. 

Firmer  (Dr.),  conclusion  of,  as  to  the  r<*sult  of  Shak- 
speare's   school  education,    14.     Hiii  conchniaB 

I     onutrovcrted,  ibid.     His  opinion  as  to  the  ritm 
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of  ShakMpear<?*t  knowledge  of  French  and  Italian 
literature  contidered,  06. 

F'mUconiruiae^  analjsit  of  the  character  of,  541. 

KeaaU  (ordinarj)  curioun  dircctionn  for,  S9,  mote. 

f^Uon*a  Dortrait  of  Shalupeare,  696. 

J^enmmr  (Dudley),  a  minor  poet,  390. 

F^ton'B  (Oeffraj),  account  of  hie  **  Certain  Traficall 
Oitcour«ee,''863. 

Fem-»e«d^  tupposed  to  be  visible  on  Midiummer- 
Eve,  160. 

**  Ferrex  and  Parrej/*  the  firat  regular  tragedy  ever 
performed  in  England,  453. 

FerrerM  (George),  a  minor  poet,  330. 

Ferriar  (Dr  ),  theory  of  apparitions  of,  636.  Ap- 
plication ol  it  to  the  character  of  Hamlet,  696.  His 
opinion  of  the  merits  of  Massiuger  es  a  dramatic 
poet  controverted,  606. 

FetOvah^  account  of  tbove  observed  in  Shakspeare'b 
time,  69.  New- Year's  Day,  i^til.  Twelfth  Uav, 
61.  Kt.  DistaTs  Day,  66.  Plough  Monday,  66. 
Candlemas  Day,  67.  Shrove  Tide,  68.  Easter 
Tide,  71.  Hock  Day,  73.  May  Day,  74  \^  hit- 
rantide,  87.  Sheep-shearing,  88.  Harvest-home, 
90.  Martinmas,  04.  Christmas,  ibid.  Wakes  or 
fiurs,  101.  Weddings,  107—111.  Christenings, 
Hi.   Buriak,  lia-.]19. 

Fete,  maniiecent,  at  Kenilworth  Castle,  given  U) 

i   Queen  Elitabeth,  la 

Feikergiome  (Christopher),  a  minor  poet,  330. 

Fire'  kindled  on  Miosummer-Eve.  of  Pagan  origin, 
159;  and  on  AUllallow-Eve,  166. 

Fre  SpiriU^  machinery  of,  introduced  in  the  Tem- 
pest, 587. 

Fisking^  pursued  with  avidity,  in  the  16th  century. 
141.  Account  of  hooks  on  this  s|N>rt,  143.  Poetical 
deseriptaoa  of,  143.    Qualifications  requisite  for. 


FUzaej^re^  (Charles),  Biographical  notice  of,  301. 
PUsherUrt  (Sir  Anthony),  notice  of  bis  agricultural 

treatises,  66. 
Fleming  (Abraham),  a  miscellaneous  writer,  account 

oi;«45. 
Fletcher  (Robert),  a  minor  poet.  330. 

FUtcker  (Giles),  critical  remarks  on  the  poetry  of, 
301. 

Fletcher  (Phineas),  notice  of,  301.  Critical  ohser- 
vationti  on  hifi  **  Purple  Island,**  309 ;  and  on  his 
**  Piscatory  Eclogues  »  ihid. 

Fletcher  (John),  the  chief  author  of  the  plays  exUnt 
under  his  name,  603.  How  for  he  was  assisted  by 
Beaumont,  604.  Critical  estimate  of  his  character 
as  a  dramatic  poet,  ibid.  His  feeble  attt^mpts  to 
emulate  Shakspeare,  606.  His  Faithful  Shepher- 
dess (act  V.  sc.  i.)  illustrated,  63.  See  also 
Bentanont,  in  this  index. 

Floralm  (RoiDan),  perpetuated  in  May-Day,  74. 

Fhrio  (John).:  |H^antry  of,  satirised  by  8hakspeare« 
!il7.  Appointed  reader  of  the  Italian  language 
U>  the  Queen  of  James  1.,  iSO. 

Fiovcrrs,  aucieatlv  scattered  on  streams  at  sheep- 
shearing  time,  90  Gariands  of  flowers  carried  at 
funeralH,  and  buried  with  the  deeeased,  117.  Graves 
in  Wales  Mtill  decorated  with  flowers,  118. 
Allusions  to  this  custom  by  Shakspeare,  1 19. 

Fo«li  of  Shakspcare's  plays,  Itc.  remarks  on.  984. 
OOO.  Description  of  their  apparel  and  eonditiou, 
413.  Anes  or  monkies  kept  as  oompanions  for 
them,  415. 

Ford,  meriu  of,  as  a  dramatic   poet,  coosideTCd, 

eo6. 

Forks,  when  introduced  into  England,  407. 

Fl^rteMcne'H  (ThcHna*)  "*  Forest  of  i  listof7es.*>  264. 

**  Fttrtume  s»y  Fve^^a  popuhu"  soog,  quoted  by  Shak- 
i«|>eare,  5^ 

FloMntMins  and  wells,  why  supt^rstiliously  visited. 
191 .  Supposetl  to  be  the  haunts  of  foiries  and  spi- 
rits, ibid.    Pilgrimages  madt*  to  them,  1991. 

J>^.«ir^'N0,  bow  pursued  iu  the  siiteenlh  century, 
140. 


Fox'*  HAcU  and  MonumenU,**  diameter  of,  934. 
Frmmee  (Abraham),  notice  of  his  "^  Arcadian  Khelo- 

ricke,**  926.    List  of  his  poetical  works,  330. 
PremMM  (Thomas),  a  manor  poet,  331. 
French  Language,  Shakspeare*s  knowledge  of,  when 

acquired,  96.     Proob  that  he  had  some  acquain- 
tance with  it,  ibid.  Lilt  of  French  grammars  which 

he  might  have  read,  27. 
**  Friar  of  Orders  Greg,**  a  beautifol  ballad,  notice 

of,  980.    Quoted  by  Shakspeare,  986. 
Fnend^  absence  from,   exquisitely   pourtrayed  by 

Shakspeare,  385. 
Friendship,  beautiful  delineation  of,  538. 
Futbeck'*  account  of  Roman  foctioos,  939. 
Futbroke  Park,  the  scene  of  Shakspcare's  deer- 

stealiuff,  196. 
Fatter  (Thomas),  character  of  Shakspc>are,  14;  and 

of  Dr.  Dee,  and  his  assistant  Kelly.  583. 
FuUweil  (Ulpian),  a  minor  fioet.  331. 
fVmrra/ certfMoaief  described,  113.     Entertainments 

given  on  those  occasions,  116 
Furniture,  splendid,  of  Queen  Eliiabeth's  pabees, 

400.    or  the  inhabitants  of  London,  40L    Of  the 

halLi  of  country  gentlemen,  37. 

G. 

Gate  (Dunstan),  a  minor  poet,  831. 

Gamage  (Willuun),  a  minor  poet,  331. 

Games  (Cotswold),  account  of,  193. 

Gaming^  prevalence  of,  in  the  age  of  Sbakapeare, 
431. 

^Gammer  GwrUrtCs  Needle,**  illustration  of,  51. 
The  eariiest  comedy  evtf  written  or  nerformed  i» 
England,  453.     Critical  remarks  on,  456. 

GarUinds,  anciently  used  at  funerals,  and  buried  with 
the  deceased,  117. 

Gamier  m  Henriade  probably  mco  bv  Shakspeare,  96. 

Gorier  ^Barnard),  a  minor  poet,  ^1. 

Garter  I  Thomas),  a  dnuaatie  poel  in  the  rdgn  of 
Eliiabeth,  457. 

Qaaeoigne  (George),  notice  of  the  ^'Posies"  of,  9:15. 
Biographical  sketch  of,  909.  Remarks  on  his 
poetrv,303.    Character  of,  456. 

GaatreU  (Rev.  Francis)  purchases  Kkakspeare*s 
house  at  Stratford,  6l7.  Cuts  down  his  mulberry 
tree,  i^m^  and  desttoys  the  bouse  ilaelf. 

(Ug**  Trivia,  quotation  from,  on  the  influence  of 
particular  days,  157.  Poetical  deseriptaoa  of 
spells,  161. 

Genims  of  Shakspeare's  drama  considered,  594. 

Gentlemen,  different  sorts  o(  in  the  age  of  Shak- 
speare. S3.  Their  virtues  and  vices,  HU.  34. 
Description  of  the  mansioa  houses  of  country 
gentlemen,  35.  Their  usual  fare,  38.  Employments 
and  dress  of  their  daughters,  40.  Character  of 
country  gentlemen  towards  the  ooomencemeBt  of 
the  17th  century,  41.  When  they  began  to  desert 
their  halls  for  the  metropolis,  ibid.  Portraits  of, 
in  the  dose  of  the  17th  and  st  the  begimuig  of 
the  18th  centuries.  49.  Drees  of  gentlemeo  ia  the 
metropolis.  380,  395. 

GerbeUus  (Nicholas),  rapturous  declamation  of,  on 
the  restoration  of  some  Greek  authors,  919. 

Crerfitfi/««.  a  fabulous  Briton,  notice  of,  94.  note. 

Germans^  miry  mythology  ol,  49S. 

Geata  Ronmnamm,  a  popular  ronaaee  in  Shak- 
spcare's time,  960.  Different  tiaaslatioBs  of  the 
eomtinentml  Geeta,  ibid  Critical  acemmt  of  the 
Eugtieh  Gesta,  960,  596.  Notice  of  its  diflerent 
editions,  961.  Long  coatimiaaoe  of  its  popy- 
larity,  961. 

GhoatM,  superstitioui  notions  eoocening,  prevalent 
in  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  154.  Remarks  on  the 
supposed  agency  of  ghoMts,  as  received  at  that  time, 
531  ConsideratiooK  on  the  iatrodoctkm  of  the 
ghost  in  Hamlet,  538.  lu  superiority  over  all  < 
ghostly  representations,  aacieotor  ■odenii,  54i. 
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Gifford  f  Humphrey),  a  minor  poet,  331. 

Oiford  (Mr.),  cooiecture  of,  oa  the  date  of  Shak- 

speares  Heorj  Vlll.,&51.    Observationii  on  th« 

eicellent  plan  of  his  notes  on  Masainger,  606.  His 

estimate  of  the  merits  of  Ben  Jonson»  as  a  dramatic 

poet,  613.    Vindicates  Jonson  from  the  cavils  of 

.  Mr.  Malone,  614. 

Oikhritt  (Mr.),  on  the  character  of  Puttenham*ti 

"*  Arte  of  English  Poesie,**  327. 
Gleek,  a  fashionable  game  at  cards,  notice  ot,  437. 
Glen  Banekar,  anecmte  of  a  peasant  of,  115. 
Giohe  Theatre,  license  to  Shakspeare  for,  444. 

Account  of  it,  446.  Description  of  its  interior,  446. 
Ghves,  costly,  presented  to  Eliiabeth,  396. 
GobUm  and  spectres,  superstitious  notions  concern- 
ing, 153.  Machinery  of  goblins  or  spirits  of  earth, 
introduced  into  the  Tempest,  688. 
Goder  NorneVf  or  beneficent  elves  of  the  GkHhs, 

notice  of,  491. 
GodwmCHr.)^  remarks  of,  on  Shakspeare's  TroQus 
and  Uressida,  560.     His  estimate  of  the  meritst 
ofBen  Jonson.  613. 
(ToMiii^  (Arthur),  a  minor  poet,  331. 
Googe  (Bamaby),    description  of  Midsunimer-Eve 
superstitions,  169.  Notice  of  his  poetical  works, 
331. 
Gorbodue,  critical  remarks  on  Sackville's  tragedy  of, 

466. 
Gordon  (Patrick),  a  minor  poet,  381. 
**  Gorans  GatUry  of  Gatlani  InvenUont^  a  col- 
lection of  poems,  critical  account  of,  343. 
Gorges  (Sir  Arthur),  a  minor  poet,  331. 
GoMMtpptng^  prevalmce  of,  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare, 

433. 
Go»»on  (Stephen),  a  Puritannical  wit,  in  Shakspeare^ti 
time,  account  of,  844.   Notice  of  his  **Speeuhtm 
humamtm,^  331. 
Gowns^  materials  and  fashions  of,  394. 
Grammars  and  dictionaries,  list  of,  13.  Henry  VIII. 's 
grammar  learned  by  Shakspeare,  13.   The  English 
grammar  but  little  cultivated,  previous  to  the  time 
of  Aseliam.     Improved  by  him,  and  by  Wilsrm, 
816.    Notice  of  eminent  Latin  grammarians,  231 . 
English  grammar  of  Ben  Jonson,  332. 
Graff  jjfe  (John),  a  minor  poet,  331. 
GnaU  (Edward),  an  eminent  Latin  philologer,  notice 

of,^. 
Graves^  why  planted  with  flowers,  118.     Allusions 

to  this  custom  by  Shakspeare,  ibid. 
Grave-diager  in  Hamlet,  songs  'misquoted  ,  by,  pro- 
bably by  design,  286. 
Greek  literature,  cultivated  and  encouraged  at  the 
court    of   Queen    Elizabeth,     209.       Promoted 
essentially  by  the  labours  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 
Sir  Henry  Savilc,  and  Dr.   Boys,  231.     List  of 
Greek  authors,  translated  into  Efnglish  in  the  time 
of  Shakspeare.  335. 
Greene  (ThomaM),  the  barrister,  an  intimate  friend  of 

Shakspeare,  635. 
Greene   (Thomas),    the    player,    notice    of,    304. 
Whether  a  townsman  and  relation  of  Shakspeare, 
305. 
Greene  (Thomas),  a  minor  Poet,  331. 
Greene  (Robert),  bio^rapnical    account  of,    287. 
Studies  and  dissipations  of  his  early  years,  338. 
His  marriage,  ibia.     Pleasing  sketch  of  his  domes- 
tic life,  339.  Returns  to  the  dissipations  of  the  me- 
tropolis, ibid.  Affectionate  demeanour  of  his  wife, 
ibia.    His  beautiful  address,  ^  By  a  Mother  to  her 
Infant,"  340.    Becomes  a  writer  for  bread,  341. 
List  of  his  principal  pieces,  ibid.    Poetical  extract 
from  his  "*  Never  Too  I^te,"  ^3.  His  death,  ibid. 
Miserable  state  of  his  latter  days,  343.     Satirical 
sonnet  addressed  to  him,  ibid.    Critical  notice  of 
his  poetry,  304.    List  of  his  dramatic  productions, 
with  remarks,  464. 
Greepe  (Thomas),  a  minor  poet,  331. 
GretiUe  (Sir  Fulke),  list  of  the  poems  of,  331. 
Grijfin  fji.),  a  minor  poet,  333.      ^ 


Grifith  (William),  a  minor  poet,  333. 
Grove  (Matthew),  a  minor  fioei,  333. 
Grymeelon  (Blimbeth),  a  minor  poeteM, 
GmardiaH,  emgeU^  rapentitioiM  noCioBi 

163.  Observations  on,  by  Dr.  Horaley.  UB. 
Guests,  ranks  of,  lio#  distingaiabcd  at  taUc,  %. 
GuieU^  or  benevolent  fiairies  of  the  Gemus,  491 
Guy  of  fVarwekt  allusions  bj  Shakspeare  to  tke 

legend  of,  274. 


H. 


HaggardrHmekt  notioe  of,  13i. 

Hmr,  faihion  of,  303.    The  dead  freqnemij  pfas 
dered  for,  ibid.    The  hair  thus  obtaaMd.4M(^ 
a  sandy  colour,  ibid.     Hair  of  unmarried  ^ 


how  worn,  t^uf.    Various  coverinss  for,  ibid. 
Hake  (Edward),   notice  of    his^ToucbslOM  o( 

Wittes,"  237.    Lift  of  his  poetical  piteet,  m 
HakbeyVe  Collection  of  Vojaffes  and  Trat eb,  » 
Hali  (Arthur  and  John),  minor  poets,  33S: 
HaU  (Bishop),  portraits  by,  of^  a  domestic  ebuiu 
and  tutor,  46.    Of  an  extravagant  fiumef's  hnr, 
58.    Ofa  poor  copyholder.  Hid,    Ofhone-ndK 
145.    List  of  his  poemi,  904.    Critiesl  reBuboi 
his  satires,  364. 
Hall  (DrJ,  marries  Shakspears's  daufhter  Sossasi, 
633.     Birth  of  his  daughter  Efixabeth,eM.  K(v 
tice  of  her,  ibid.  The  eieentorship  of  Shnkspfwt  i 
wiU  intrusted  to  Dr.  Hall,  630.    Epitaph, ». 
HaUi  of  country  squires  and  gentlemen,  a6.    Of  tke 

nobility  how  illuminated,  4m. 
Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark,  date  of,  BO.  Aaa- 
lysis  of  the  character  of  Hamlet,  Hiid.  Reanrk* 
on  the  agency  of  spirits,  as  connected  with  tfe 
Ghost  in  this  play,  683.  On  (the  nature  of  Hm- 
let's  lunacy,  634  The  introduction  of  the  Gbm 
critically  considered,  538.  Its  strict  iwiiiwiry 
with  the  superstition  of  the  times,  ibid.  Sspcn- 
ority  of  Shakspeare's  introductions  of  spirits  om 
ancient  and  modem  dramatists,  540 

Illustrations  of  this  ebmma. 
Act  i.    scene  1,  171,  639. 
scene  3,  116. 
scene  4,  63,  538. 
Act  i.    scene  5.  184,  193, 539,  540. 
Act  iL  scene  3,  133,  194,382,  530. 
Act  iii.  scene  1,  376, 539. 

scene  3,  83,  883,  398,  451 
scene  3,  401. 
scene  4,  307,  537. 
Act  iv.  scene  5,  109,  117,  159,  385. 
Act  V.  scene  1,  118«  530. 
scene  3,  17. 
Hand-ball,  playing  at,  a  faTOurite  sport  at  Et^t^^r. 

71. 
"*  HandfuU  of  Pleasant  Delites,*"  a  collection  of  potB^. 

344. 
Hands,  why  always  washed  before  dinner,  414. 
Harbert  (Sir  William),  a  minor  poet,  3S&. 
Harbert  (William),  a  minor  iK>et,  S33. 
Haringion  (Sir  John),  critical  notice  of  hi»  i"*  .\p''^ 
gie  of  Poetry,"  327.      His    »*  New  DiscmirH*  nt 
a  stale  Subject,"    and  of  his  ^  MetaiDor})hii!>»^' 
251.      Remarks  on  his   poetry,  304.     Ludi<-nt.i 
account  of  a  carousal  given  to  the  King  of  IVr- 
mark,  406      The  inventor  of  water-clo«>t<.  411 
His  "*  Orders  for  Household  Servante*.''  413 
Harmony  of  the  spheres,  doctrine  of,    186.    .\j\i- 

sions  to,  by  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  l?6. 
Harrison  (Rev.  William),  character  of  his  *  Descnj- 
tion  of  England,"  333.  Picture  of  rursJ  mu 
sions  in  the  time  of  Rlizabeth,  35  DdiatatioD  <4 
country -clergymen,  44.  Of  fanners.  48.  .iaJ  f( 
their  cottages  anil  furniture.  49.  IK  counirf-ua^ 
and  ale-houses,  105.  Of  the  fisahicMiable  nodr  nt 
dress  389.  Of  the  hospitality  and  <tlyle  of  rating 
and  drinking  in  the  higher  classes,  401. 
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Hm-i  {<kMB),  SiMlwpeare's  tirter,  bequetl  to,  6%. 
HmrU  ( WOfikBi),  Shakspeara's  nephew,  not  the  per- 

■oo  to  whom  m*  aooaets  wefe  nddrcMed,  377. 
HmrvesP-Hame^  festi? nl  of;  how  cdchnted,  90.  Db- 
tinctinos  of  sodetf  then  abolkhed,  9L    The  kst 
.  lond  of  eorn  aceompnaied  hoaie  with  nrane  and 
daacin|,91.    PoetM^TdeKriptku  of,  bf  Ueniefce, 
93.   TbankigiTing*  offered  in  Sootland  ior  the  nie 
iD-fatherin(  of  the  haircst,  166. 
Harrey  (Gabriel)  .notice  of,  323.  Rarity  of  hit  worts, 
ibid.   Hit  account  of  Greenest  kst  days,  843.  No- 
tice of  his  sonnets,  333.  I 
HmgUngs  (Hsor? ),  account  of,  42. 
Hmihntatf  fiuniljr,  account  oi,  39.    Their  cottage  still 

standing  at  Shiarttenr,  iML 
HmUuueay  (Anne),  the  mistress  of  Shakspeare,  spuri- 
ous sonnet  ascribed  to,  A.    Married  to  Shakspeare 
with  her  parents'  consent,  30.  His  bequest  lo  her, 
639.  Remarks  tbereoa,630.  Her  epitaph,  631, 630 
HmU,  fashion  of,  396. 
Haiton  (Sir  Christopher),  promoted  for  his  skill  in 

dancing,  439. 
HmmmUd  hom$€9t   superstitious  notions  cooceming, 

165. 
UMtckina,  when  introduced  into  England,  1^.    Uni- 
▼enuu  among  the  nohilitT  and  gentry,  IS.    Notice 
of  books  on  Hawks  and  Hawking,  ibid.    Expense 
attending   this    purtuit.  Hid.     Forbidden  to  the 
*  clergy,  135.     ObscrvatinQs   on   this  sport,  127. 
Poetical  dirscriptkm  of  138.  Land  and  water  hawk- 
ing. 139.  Allusions  to  hawking  by  Hhakspeare,  132. 
Hmrk*^  different  siirts  of,  128.    Penalues  for  de- 
stroying their  eggs,  129.  Account  of  their  trainii^, 
ibid. 
Hmzlntood  ^Mr),  character  of,  34.     Notice  of  his 
edition  of^Puttenham^s  "*  Arte  of  English  Poesie," 
237.  Account  of  the  ^  World's  Polly ,"  a  coUection 
of  ballade,  278.    Bibliographical  notice  of  .*"  Poli- 
manteia,"  367.    Account  of  Brokes'  ^TragicaO 
Hi^torie  of  Romeus  and  Juliet,"  513. 
H^ywmrd  (Sir  John),  character  ol*  lus  Histories,  332. 
HeaUki^  origin  of  drinking,  63. 
Uell^  legendary  punishmenti  of,  184.  The  lower  part 

of  the  stage  so  called  in  Shakspeare's  time,  448. 
Htmin^,  the  player,  notice  of;  and  of  his  family, 

203. 
Htrnp-Mted,  why  sown  on  Midsummer  Eve,  161. 
Hrary  IV.,  ParU  I.  and  II.,  probable  dale  of,  522. 
Critical  analysis  of  its  principal  characters,  523. 
Contrast  between  Hotspur  and  Prince  Henry,  ibid. 
Analysis  of  the  character  of  Falstaff,  531  And  of 
the  general  construction  of  the  fable  of  these  plays, 
505. 

iUmMtrtUiomt  of  King  Henry  tV.  Part  I. 
Aeti.  scene  3,  276. 
Act  ii.  scene  3,  160,  270. 

scene  4,  397, 401,  409. 
ActiiLscenel,  172,  403. 
Activ.  scoiel,  145. 
Act  T.  scene  3, 281. 
scene  4, 198. 
lUuMtrutions  of  King  Henry  IV.  Part  II. 
Act  u    scene  1,  1 13. 
scene  2,  164. 
Act  iL  scene  2,  94. 

sc<>ne  4.  150, 164,  283,  S9a 
scene  3. 124.  273 
scene  1,76,98,369. 
scene  2.  36. 
scene  3. 2K3, 284. 


Act  iii. 
.Act  f . 


Aet  fi.iociie4,  86. 
Act  iii.  seene  1,545. 
scene  3,  iM^. 
Act  iv.  scene  1,  544. 
scene  3, 403. 
Aet  ▼.  seene  1,  375. 
scene  3, 150. 
Henry  VI.,  ParU  I.,  IL,  and  IIL— The  First  Part  of 
H^ry  VL,  usually  ascribed  lo  Shakspeare,  spuri- 
ous, 404.  Aherataona  probably  made  in  it  by  him, 
ibid.    Date  of  these  two  Parts,  485.    Exauisila 
contrast  between  the  charaetcrs  of  Henry  VI   aai 
Richard  of  Gk>ucester,  486.   lllustratioos  of  Henry 
VL  Part  I.  act  I  scene  4.  468. 

iUustrmlionM  o/Hemry  H.  Pari  Ii. 
Acti.  scene  2, 433. 
.Act  ii.  scene  1, 190. 
scene  3, 274. 
Act  iii.  scene  1,80. 
scene  2, 182. 
Act  IT.  scene  2, 19a 
Act  T.  scene  3, 283. 

Hhutraiiant  ^Hemry  VL  Part  IIL 

ActL  scene  1,^. 

scenes,  181. 

ActiiL  scene  5, 205. 

Acts,  scene 3, 177. 

scene  6,  172, 519. 
scene7,  tAtd 
Henry  VUI.'s  Latin  Grammar,  exdnsiTely  taught  in 

school*,  12. 
Henry  V  H  I. ,  probable  date  of  tha  play  of,  551 .   Re- 
mans on  iu  characters,  653. 

IlbutrationM  of  Henry  VI IL 
Act  L  scene  L  141. 
scene  3,  395. 
Act  ii.  scene  3, 194. 
Act  iv.  scene  1,76. 
Act  ▼.  scene  1, 436. 
scenes,  36. 
Hentxner't  (Paul),  description  of  the  dress  of  Qoeen 
Elijabeth,  390.    Of  the  manner  in  which  her  table 
was  serrcd,  405.  And  ofthe  dress  of  senrants,  413. 
Character  of  the  Eoglisb  nation,  490.    Description 
of  an  Eodish  bull-baiting  and  bear-whipping,  430. 
Herbert  (nary),  a  minor  poetess,  S33. 
Herriik,  verses  of,  on  Twelfth  Night,  65.    On  Rock 
or  St.  Distaff*s  Day,  idem.  On  Candlemas  E«e,  67. 
And  on  Candlemas  Day,  68.    On  May  Day,  76. 
On  Harrest-home,  93.   On  Christmas,  95 
Heeiod,  beautiful  passage  of,  on  the  ministry  of 

spirits,  533. 
Heywood  (Jasper),  a  muior  poet,  332. 
Heywood  (Thomas),  comphunt  of,  against  the  critics 
d(  his  day,  322.    Notice  of  his  Tfoia  Briiammica, 
a  poem,  869.     Vindicates  Shakspeare  from  the 
charge  of  plagiarism,  370.    Estimate  of  his  merits 
as  a  dramatic  poet,  609.    IIlustrBtion  of  his  **  Wo- 
man kiUed  with  Kindness,"  104,  131. 
Hiogins  (John),  a  minor  poet,  3^    Additions  made 

by  him  to  the  **  Mirrour  for  ^lagistrates,"  340. 
Historical  Wriien  of  the  age  of  Shakspeare.  notice 

of.  231. 
Hobbykone^  when  introduced  into  the  May  garnet, 

81,83. 
Hock  Csrf ,  poem  on,  91 
Hock  Day,  or  Hoke  Dey,  origin  of,  72.    Derivation 

of  the  term  Hofk,  ibid.  73.  and  ne/r,  73 
Ho&uikeeTu  description  ofthe  earthquake  of  1560, 35. 
Proof  that  ShaJL«peare  was  oonversaat  with  his 
history,  27.    Character  of  hb  *^  Chronicle,''  231 


The  epilogue,    451. 
Henry  V.  Prince  of  Wales,  character  of,  533.    Pro-I HoUand  cR«>bert),  a  minor  poet,  332. 

bable  date  of  the  pisy  of._&l4.   Analysis  of  thead-|Hamrr,  as  tramlatcd  by  CbapmaUf  critical  obser- 


mirable  character  of  the  King,  i6id.  Remarks  on 
the  minor  characters  and  general  conduct  of  the 
play,  515. 

lUuMlrniiong  of  Heary  V. 
Act  iL  scene  2,  544. 
3,  113. 


f  ationn  on,  296. 
Hooding  of  Hawks,  130. 
HoppingM^  or  country  dances  at  wakes,  104. 
Horne^  beautiful  poetical  description  ot,  3(iL 
Hertaaaaehip^  directions  for,  l45. 
Horuradny,  a  fashiooable  sport,  144. 
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Hortley  (Bishop),  romarks  of,  on  the  miniitrv  o(\jMkson  (Richard),  notice  of  hi*  battle  of  Fi 


angels,  165,  532.  And  on  the  resurrection,  634. 
HoMpiUlitp  of  the  English  in  the  age  of  Elixabeth, 

Hohpur^  contract  between  the  character  of,  and  that 
of  Henry  V.,  623. 

Houndt,  different  kinds  of,  in  the  16th  century,  138. 
Beautiful  allusions  to,  by  Shakspeare,  139. 

House  where  Shakspeare  was  bom,  described,  10. 

Household ServmUt,  economy  of,  in  the  age  of  Shak- 
speare, 413. 

Housewife^  portrait  and  qualifications  of  a  good  Eng- 
lish one,  63. 

Hotcttrd  (Lady),  rude  treatment  of,  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, 391. 

Howel  (Mr.),  manrellous  cure  of,  by  sympathetic  pow- 
der, 183. 

Howell  (Thomas),  a  minor  poet,  332. 

Hubbard  (William),  a  minor  poet,  333. 

Hudson  (Thomas),  a  minor  poet,  ibid, 

Hughes  (Thomas),  a  dramatic  writer  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age,  notice  of,  461. 

Hughes  ^William),  not  the  person  to  whom  Shak- 
speare*s  sonnets  were  addressed,  377. 

Hume  (Alexander),  a  minor  poet,  633. 

Hundred  Mery  Taks^  a  popular  collection  of  Italian 
novels.  962. 

Hunnis  (William),  a  minor  poet,  333.  Specimen  of 
his  contribution  to  the  ^'Paradise  of  Uaintie  De- 
vUes,*"  342. 

Hunting,  account  of,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  1.,  132.  I>e8cription  of  hunting  in  inclo- 
sures,  133.  Stag-huntmg,  135.  Frenuently  attend- 
ed with  danger,  136.  Explanation  of  huutiug-terms, 
idem.    Frequently  practised  after  dinner,  139. 

Huntsman^  character  and  qualifications  of,  in  the  16th 
centunr,  137. 

Huon  ojBourdeaux,  allusions  by  Shakspeare  to  tht 
romance  of,  273. 

Hurling,  a  rural  sport,  account  of,  148. 

Husbmids^  supposed  visionary  appearance  of  future . 
OD  Midsummer  Eve,  161. 

And  on  All  Hallow  Eve,  167.    Advice  to'  them 
850. 


I 


Jaao,  the  character  of,  591. 

///or  Nomer^  or  malignant  elves  of  the  Goths,  491. 

Imogen,  the  character  of,  662.] 

/actt^tM,  or  night-marc,  poetical  denrriptlon  of,  169. 
Supposed  influence  ofSaint  Withold  against,  170. 

Indians^  exhibited  as  monsterM,  189. 

inns  (country),  picture  of,  105. 

Inns  of  Court,  account  of  a  splendid  masque  given 
by  the  gentlemen  of,  436. 

Interest,  exorbitant,  given  for  money  in  the  age  of 
ShakKpearc,  421. 

Ireland  (Mr.  Samuel),  his  description  of  the  birth- 
place of  Shakspeare,  10.  Anecd()te  of  Shakspeare^i* 
toping,  nretterved  by  him,  23. 

Isabella,  the  character  of,  454. 

Italian  language  and  literature,  considerations  on 
Shakftpearo*H  knowledge  of,  26.  XsiAi  of  Italian 
gramman  nnd  dictionaries,  which  he  might  ha%e 
read,  27.  Urtatlv  encouraged  in  the  age  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James  1  ,  220.  Account  of  Italian  Ro- 
mances, 214.  The  Italian  Sonnet,  the  parent  of 
EugliKh  SonnetH,  373. 

itinerant  Stage,  and  players,  account  of,  120. 

irory  Vnffers,  an  article  of  furniture,  in  the  age  of 
Shakspeare,  403. 


Piloim,^pk^ 


J. 


Jack 


333. 

Jaggard*s  editions  of  the  *^  Pi 
fivhed  without  Shakspcai^tf  oooaeat, 

/(Smes  I.,  book  of  sports,  isfiucdby,  M. 
of,  for  hunting,  140.  Ezclaasaiioo  oC  oa  qt 
the  Bodleian  library,  213.  Aocouni  of  hit 
on  "*  Scottish  Poene,»  225.  Notice  of  his  (V«ical 
Works,  337.  Ezpeoae  in  dreas,  eaeDonprf 
by  him,  though  niggardly  is  hi*  own.  396  Ivjh 
ken  excesses  of  the  King,  and  ibis  eouftim.M 
llis  philippic  again»t  tobacco,  411.  Sknca  'i'^ 
character,  418.  Cruel  «u:t  passed  by  ba  s:»m. 
witchcraft,  6G7.  His  deccnptkiu  of  the  fc«i>s 
supposed  witches,  669.  Has  letter  uf  adtan- 
leugemeni  to  Shakspeare,  622. 

James  (Dr.),  an  eminent  bibliographer,  211. 

James  (Eliai*),  epitaph  on,  by  ShakHpeare.  Gj^ 

Jaqueso  the  character  of,  in   As  Vou  Likr  It,  aC 

Jeney  (Thomas),  a  minor  poet,  833. 

Jenynges  (Edward),  a  rainorpoct,  33S. 

Jerome  (St.)*  doctrine  of,  163. 

Je*iours,  or  minstrels,  in  the  ace  of  ELzshrtl 
270.  Deemed  rogues  and  vagabands  b|  Kt  i< 
parliament,  272. 

Jewels,  fashions  of^  996. 

John  (King),   probable  date  of,  541.    lu  cran 
character,  ibuL    Analysis  of  the  particular  >-ii 
racters  of  Fauloonbridge,  ihid.    Of  Artkv.  SH 
Of  Constance,  641.      Ezquimtely  padiHic  «ci* 
of  Hubert  and  the  exeeutmnc-ffv.  6ci. 
Illustrations  of  this  drmmui. 
Act    i.  scene  1,  174.  423. 
Act.  ii.  Hccne  2,  lOB. 
Act.  ill.  scene  1,  171,  341. 

scene  2,  342. 

Act  iv.  scene  1,  401. 

Kceue  2,  186. 

John*s  Eve  (St.),  mipemtltiouii  observaam  •«. 
159.  Fires  lighted  then,  of  Pagan  iih^  1j» 
Fern-seed  supposed  to  be  Tisible  imiy  no  ihst  r^r, 
180.  Spirits  visible,  of  peraoos  wbu  are  frt  at 
in  the  folk>wing  year,  160.  Visionary  appesmv* 
of  future  huHbands  and  wives  tm  that  nr,  k1 

Johnson  (Richard),  a  miwH'  |M>et,  333. 

Johnson  (Dr.),  hu  unjust  censure  «if  Cimhclia. 
BC2. 

Joniton  (Ren),  notice  of  the  i^atin  Ciraansr  *i. 
222.  (Critical  remarks  <in  his  mimtr  ikm»«.Sii( 
His  account  of  a  splendid  maM|uo,  435.  U^i: 
to  write  for  the  stage  m  cimjuiKrli-Mi  with  ::  * 
dramatic  poets,  611.  Eiiumeratiou  <if  hi«  ^ .-  •  -« 
ibid.  Critical  estimate  of  his  mt-ritA  a«  a  «ir  is:  i 
p<H*t,  by  Mr.  Godwin,  612:  By  Mr  Gtfr*rv'.  .-^ 
CaiiN<H)  of  JonNon's  failure  in  tractifv.  61-^  1 1 
rivalled  excellence  of  his  maMquit^  til 4  J  t.>«c 
the  favourite  model,  studied  by  Mili/«,  t^  li  - 
nnrtecH  aKcrihed  to  Jonwm  and  Sluk«nrar. .' J" 
The  Klory  «>f  their  quarrel,  dispniv<<d,  622  >  •  '-^ 
of  Jonnon  on  Shakspeare's  engraved  |k<tra.t.  'oj 

lUustralions  of  Bm  JonaoM*9  tewvs 
Bartholomew  Fa>re,  84,  123. 
Christmas,  a  masque,  63,  99. 
C}nthia\  Kevellh,  A^t.  i.  nc.  2,  36. 

Act  ii.  sc.  5, 401. 

Devil  is  an  Ass,  406. 

Entertainment  of  the  Que<*n  and  Phare  ai  ^ 

thorpe,  Bl 
Epigrammes,  63.  436. 
K\ery    Man  in   his  llumiHir, 

125,  150 
Every  Man  out  of  his  Ilumoor, 
21a 

!—  Act  u.  Hc  3,  420. 

Masque  of  Queens,  87. 
New  Inn,  160. 
Poeta>«ter.  122. 


Act    1.  w    I.  >* 


Act 


rk  o'Lantem.   superstitious  notioui    concerning. |     Sad  Shepherd,  137. 

I W     Probable  cau!»es  of,  196.  .     .Staple  of  Newe^  46,  247, 


24;). 


TaleofaTaMll. 
Juba,  mnrki  do  iIw  ehancln  of.  &I7. 
JhAs  ffiiwiM,  Slukipean'i  tulociiiB  on,  6^ 
Jwhu    C«Mr,   date    of.  fiTSL      Kauri*     .< 

rharacler  uT  Cbu.  £M.     And  of  Brulu. 

Goenl  cooduei  of  llin  ilnBB,  iM. 

.'       Ilbatrmtim,  <f  Uu  i^rwiM. 


Jatlka  of  ibi  pBKc,  iculilj  of,  49S. 


K<Z^(Ed»i>Dil)  , 
Knnpc  (WJliiB,,  ■  Binof  poet,  ;u*. 
AnA/(TiB»l)i)),  ■  miDor  port.  30. ' 
ffmiibMra  Culilr,  Twl  of  <^i«ii  ElinbcU,  i 

AeruuDt  of  htr  uptife«i[   ncpptioa  ll 

196,    yu«iiiId«criplioBi>ftliec«»tle»oii  . 

SO      ObvTiuiui  □ri(i>WHanloB,44l 
"■■^  wrf  Cum.   origin    of  ehiuinf,   or     I 

Ni^t,  61.     StiQ  reuiDed,  K.     ADCustli.  .. 


.  .  Hippo-ed  cnm  tA  Iba  itaOi  cm  Ul  ',r,  51 
Kimm'i  Eiti,  wppowd  lo  be  cored  bj  rniij  tmi^ 

*"*CMf-),  Doliee  otbb  "Natnn.fcc.  orrnji  ~ 

iM.    Eitnfta  froB  il.  rcUiiie  Eo  th*  bii .  ■.>:.. 

•liuoH  of  Seodud,  itH.m. 
Kiria    Wkitt   (llmr;),    poelkml  dewriptkri    -.i 

Wioler'ii  ETeuJng  Coat  FTaatinn.  1S6. 
KiiM,  twauliful  •oniiFl  uo  oor,  Z}i. 
KtU  (TboDu),  ■  BLuor  poel,  311. 
KiagkU,  lourumnrii  oC  in  ibc  I6<b  «lar).  «i 

Tbrir  TOO*  how  made,  lU.     Tdtingal  Ifac  rir. 

&imU>  ./  Pri«H  Arlkv;  Bamd  Tatb,  ■  «.  i. 

of  uchtn,  aeoHot  of  430. 
Xwra.  wbn  ioUodoccd  iaw  Eadand,  401. 
KarlMt  Hklotjr  of  (be  Toriu,  chuw^a  of,  £rj 


Act   i.  aeae  S.  Kl. 

(MM  6,  Geo 

Act  U.  ■DHB  4,  iW. 

Aelm.aeeael,56l. 

a«H4,  IflS.  874,  »6.  »1 
«ccaa6.  »G. 
Aet  n.  acoie  3,  287. 
•ccK  e.  ISO 
■:a>e7.661 
Lot  Ale.  maaam  of,  86. 
/.<yf(  (Tbomaa) ,  a  dtMU 
age,  ebanctor  of,  461. 
Lekeiler  (Hoben  Dudlej,  Bari  oO.  <■» 
renptioo  of  Qiwoi  Biiabeth,  18, 439 
Leigk£m  (Sir  WiOkm),  a  HiiBr  port.  3X 
Lenrr  (Chrulopbei),  ■  nBDr  poM,  S33. 
/.cnoajrapAn-i,  bm  liule  renided,  13.  > 
/.eftfra    lOr ),    btaatitai   poetical    altni 
Scottna  tradilioaa  conernuBg  hiriea. 


iter  la  Ibe  Hiiabetbaa 


-2^ 


■1*11).  ■ 


:    of   fab    lopograplual 


ir  (Jr>bii),  a  poel  of  ihe  Qinbn  .      _„_ 

Lfduafi    ilnrnplHm   of    Keoilwonb   cu^i. 

grouudi.    19.      Cited,    181.     Ueicnplion    „i 

.bo>i  exhibited  lo  tjueeii  Hinbelh,  £J 

AoDOBiof  hii  Bode  of  spending  biitine.  I-li 

Lmtin  bltrmiirr,  proBwtid  in  the  age  ofElir.i^ 


IKt 


m  the  line  of  Shakipeare.  836. 
^MtmtenUt  reaiarki  of,  on  liie  abnrditj  of 

chiidreB,  1B4.     On  the  iniaiiln  of  ui^t, 

cafp*  cudia,  174.     And  •oddeD  ooim,  a- 

ruiinen  of  death,  176. 
XdK  ttrmt,   coUectioa   of,   ftxnd   in  Sbrnkii 


/.^n- 'King),  probable  date  of,  568.  AhI  x,„i: 
569.  Obattvation*  on  the  gmeral  cODdiKi  ••< 
plii,  iM.  Analjtii  of  Ihc  chararlec  of  L(?i. 
CHEdgat.iM     Of  Cordelia,  661 


the  bed  Bloaliaa  of,  Sll  Nociee 
of  Caplain  Cai'i  libnr;  of  roMMKCa,  93.  And 
of  Dr.  Un^ilibnlTOfMBgkalaBdatbetbuoti. 

LifUi,  bafoing  blue,  a  •uppoacd  iadication  ol 
preveoce  of  vpirils,  174. 

Uilf  (John),  notice  of  fail  "  fiipli  ii,"  a  nmaec, 
J15.     EoaniiH  DO  it,  il6.     Ertiaale  of  iu  nal 
rhaneter.  Hid.     Hi*  atjie  eomotcd  the  Ea^ah 
Satinaed    by  gUk^ieare,    317. 
•.ii^m-.f  -n  IU-  Jia mafic  piefle«,460. 

IMye.  a  deietroo*  repaim  of  old  bookn,  311, 

l,imJu  (Hichard;.  a  aBBor  poet.  331 

Lull  (Willian),  a  Bin«  poet,  333. 

LifendMrcfpoiael.  ooUiDeof,  309.  Ebconnnd  br 
Qneea  Ehiabeih,  !09-SU.  Influenoe  of  k^ 
ExaBple.Sll.  Itili  nf  iihiLiliMii ai  iii  »n— lint 
tilefature,  814.  iDootalioBB  llw  EagliA  lu- 
guage  bj  Litk,  315.    iDpror^Boita  ia  the  taa- 

iniage,3l7.  Chwallil ' 

«19.      Modern 

and   traieU,  83S' 


■acal  lileruim  gmll;  enGOvrued, 
Eancuafea   thea  cullilated,   OO. 

.Ta8.    Ofhi«orj,831.    %'oia»a 

raieU,  838.  Topocrapk;  aad  antiqiulm, 
Biographt,  334.  Tnuuiatioa  of  hwi  il 
V,  ^G.    NalnnJ  hidoiT,  iMtf.  MiacdaiHMa 


litctatiue : — of  the  " 
Parilan^  V~       '  ' 


tinf  tliMafe,>6id:     Oflhe 
oer  wriicrB.  945.      Origia  «( 

r-r  --       -       Wrilen    of  charaelen,  318. 

BBajiiU,  319.  Writen  of  &ccli)c,3&l.  Slate 
ofroDianlic  liceraturr,  953.  Ofpoetn  in  genenL 
i&,3SS.*0.  .TaUeofmiaeellweaiuaunorpaei., 
338.  Coliecttnoi  of  poetrr  and  poetical  aianl- 
laaiea.SIO.  Suieof  litcratonia  the  Biiabetba 
age  Ui^i:  EiToorahle  to  lb*  eollare   of  poetic 

Ulrrtlirt  (joToile), 'itale  of,  dariag  Shakaptve'i 
JDDth,  IS. 

tr^w  ( Williaa),  critical  n 

LiUiaati  Hama,  devriptioa  of,]  aad  of  iti  ai 

fiunitort,  V. 
liitk  Jolm,  the  covpaaioo  of  Robin  Hood,  ae 

e  aD(horor'*AiMdaofG 


if  hil'TraTtk," 


LwfaefDr.  TboiMi,.  . 

wiitei,  946.  Ibiptioeipalwmh^iML  Ue&eta 
ia  hii  liietalT  character,  iUd.  Beaaiti  of,  on 
the  qnatrelinwe  leaiper  of  Naifa,  8i4.  Bewrki 
—  fan  poetiT.  M7.     Characia  of  fail  AmaHtic 


l^fl  (Mr.  Capri),  oninini  of,  OB  the  10011: 
apeaic^  wiadaa,  16  On  the  eilni  ol 
ledge  of  Italian  literature,  36.  Not 
edinoo  of  ShalL>pe*te't  '.tphotiima,' 


IdA  fHoatt).  s  miooi  poel,  333. 

L#H4on,  irtwii  fint  reaorlM  to  bj  Eoantrj-geallinni 
41.     Diet*  of  (he  inhablUuli  of  [ho  mplropnlis. 
389.     Their  hoUMi,  how  fnrnUlud.  400     Food 
ud  drink  iog,  404.    Serranu.  412.     Mitcellaacoiii' 

their  mannen,  415.     Plaice  of  Ldndan  duiing  thv 

ge  of  SbBkRMRra,  4i4.  Thai  luiDncn,  419. 
cdulilT  imf  ■upcntilion,  ibid.  Curioiilr  for 
miog  itronge  sighu.  430.  PaMion  for  irartUiai' 
aid.  Lofeor^iimmE.4£l.  Dudling,  4XJ.  Ixivc 
of  qumrrellint!,  liiA  tying,  tfci  Ooailpping,  iWrf. 
Swearing,  Hid.  Complimeiitari  Isninage,  433 
Ceiemoaies  of  ioaugucsting  the  Lord  Major.4i4. 
Rcgulalion  of  Ihe  police  of  thnciij,  ;ijif.  Diver- 
■ioni  of  the  court  and  cit^,  496.  Account  of  d 
■plendid  muque  giien  b;  Iha  cititena,  436. 

Locell  [Thotnai},  a  minor  poet,  333. 

Lontocki  won  bj  (enllemen  in  Uio  ngc  of  Shak- 

"hactr't  CtmpUMI,"  «  minor  poam  of  Sliflkspeare, 

critical  anatjiii  of,  387. 
Leet't  Laiour'M  Loii.  date  of  thia  drama  of  Shak- 
i.  apearc,  483.   Proofi  that  il  ii  one  of  ShaJiBpei 
earlieilcompoiitioiu.  iUiJ.     The  Gral  edition  ( 
loat,  ilul.    Critical  remarkt  on  it,  ibid. 
IlbulralimBfthitdnna. 
Act    i.  leene  3,  434. 
■       ■  e  I,  83,  291.  428. 


Aclir 


•  1,  a 


and  OphL-Ua.  681.  The  mwhiHa  of  Edot  td 
Uar  Joiuidem],  BW. 

UladriaaU,  colledioa  of,  960. 

"njic,  tUU  of  Iba  ait  of,  IB  tha  tine  of  Qhb 
Bliiabelh,  669.  Notioe  of  •mioMt  DBpeiaia  •■ 
Uiat  time,  iMil  Diffnenteluwaof  Banuai,EH 
Pnwpero,  one  of  Ibe  higher  cImb,  iM  llo^tf 
conjuring  op  (he  apilila  of  tha  dead,  5B&.  Difc- 
renl  ordera  oC  Mnrilt  under  wiagical  omnt,X. 

Mad  Manm,  origin  of,  78.  Ooe  of  ltob«  Hnf) 
oitociale*  ialha^Hftf-oaMca.  79. 

Afo/one  (Mr.),  opinkin  ot,oo  ue  antbeatidtT <]f Un 
Shakapeuc'awili,  7.  On  lbs  ptob^Atr  of  Wl- 
liaoi  Shakapaa--'-  "--'- '-  — '  — "•' 


Lipaara'i  Knnela,  afainit  Hr.  illmuh 
383.  Co^eelnre  «(  u  la  die  amoW  d 
Hhaktiware'l  incDBa,  6M.  Aacribm  Pendu  u 
him,  471.  Hii  OfNoion  oo  Ibe  dMaof  LorAl* 
Laboui'ti  Loat,  4BS.  Oa  the  mitioomem  of 
Henn  VI.  Part  1,481.  Hia  able  dbcnnaalioa si 
geniune  &0B  the  ajnuioua  pa—aai,  4n.  Sin- 
turei  on  bit  aplcsatu  oanaara  of  Ben  Jmea.  611 
Rcmaika  of,  on  tbe  apiiapha  ateribad  to  Skik- 
Hpeare,  tOB.  Charader  aad  apretaioa  of  At 
jmet'i  buat  iojnied  througfa  bit  inletfemee,  81 
Mffcry  (Sir  Thoeiai),  m  -  -  ■    - 

Iheiinnanoeor''LkM 


M>  9,  13.  «oU.  fi&S 
Ad  T.  acane  1,  46,  160. 

tceoe  9,  60,  63.  !50.  'Ji9.  iiT. 
Larrcve,  beautifat  picture  of,  3SS.      See  Rcpt  •>/ 

LiUtt  {Sir  Thoman).  biographical  miicc  nf.  I9G. 
Hiidcer  itolen  hj  tjhikipeBre.  197.  Whom  he 
reprimand!  and  eipotea,  iiid.  Ii  lihc-lled  hT  Shak- 
apeare.  iUd.  Ptosecutea  him,  199.  Rioiculout 
portrait  of  Sir  Thomaa.  90O. 

T    j__.  ,.•_  ,   __.!.._,,..      - 1 J  on  the  obarnqter  ol 


Henry  V,  533. 
i«^t  da  Pari      ' 


1,  IheGiuletlaof.lbc  \ 
id  Juliet,  614. 
Lunoev  (latent),  philinophicaL  and  mimical 


.fShflk- 


on,635.     Applil 

Htm\aJ36. 
Lmolm  (Thomaa),  a  dramatic 

Btiiabelh,  4S8. 
Imriaf  of  Hawkt,  130. 


of  (bem  tu  the  character  of 


.. Morte  D'Aithni,"  K& 

JHaid-iAi.  faUe  eoncaniiit,  181. 

'baiwri  of  tba  DWtMpolia  during  the  age  ofSU- 
■pcare.  417.  Inaueaee  of  Eliiabeth  nad  law>  L 
upon  them,  419.  Credulity  and  aaparttiiin.  tt). 
Idvc  of  flnnge  lighlt,  Oid.  PatMOa  far  tianD- 
ing,  431.  Lore  of  Oamii«,  Oid.  DoeBiig  ■■' 
quartelliBg,  49S.  Lying  aod  gnaaippiag,  M 
Uomplimentary  language,  493. 

..foitiim!,  of  baoka,  130.  ante. 

ilaniiinslrte,  celebrated  for  tta  bira  and  rtage  pl>>-. 

if  countiy  tquirea  and  gentlenen,  in  Sbl- 
jpeare'i,  age,  3S. 
.MaFtinnui,  EclMuet  of,  probably  ooe  of  Sbakipcah:  i 
;h«.l  hooks,  13. 

-hrck  (Johnl.  a  minor  poet,  333. 
■loict  (Chriatopher),  cbarBcter  ol  ai  a  pnel.  3K 
-    ■'-  — -1-,  with  ■peciBWM.^M    Ifc 


Hht,  queen  of  the  fairiei,  eiquiaite  picture  of, 
Maebrlh,  dale  of,  E63.    Analjiit  of  ihc  character  of 

Manbfth,  ilrid.    Remarki        -  "    ' 

the  fable,  564.     Its  alriki 

of*«hylm.  iWd.     Critii 

natural  mHChinery  of  this  play,  6li5.    .\ccoi 

lbs  popular  supcnliliont    ooneerning  wiichcrafi, 

current  in    Sbaktpeare'i   time,    b6G.     Adi 

RiiapUlian  of  them  to  dramatic  repreaenta 


An  on  the  management  o( 
'iking  affiuily  to  ine  tragedy 
ritioaJ  remark''  on  the  supet- 


d«A,463.  Hia-Pmio 

.,  Shakipeare,  S80. 

Vorifsn  (John),  biographical  uotice  of.  3DS.    Ou- 

[Bcicri.fhi>ialire*,309.  EstiDuleofhiaioeriU.aK. 

His  "Spouree  of  Villanie  -  4*3. 
Mark  I  Dirt  (St),  nippoaed  inaueace  of.  on  1d^  wd 

lUartLm  (tjerraie),  bicBTaphical  acooant  ol  3K 
'  ■  ■  (if  hi)  woikt,  aid.     Their  gnat  popnlarit'. 
Notice  of  hia  ''Bo<^e  of  St.  AlbM'>.'  «■ 


1^.     Hit  difference  belwi 
men,  35.     Hil      '*  ' 


ie3,4f 


Aeti.     -., 

acene7,  6t. 
Act  ii.  acene  1.  40. 

tceoe  3, 664. 

acene  3, 172 

Acliii.  Icenel.lSS. 

•erne  6, 188. 


AeliT 


3.180. 


..._ by  ^ak<pnre,  S 

j«of,  for  an  ardhiKrj  fwt,39.    Hi* 't 

ptanation  of  termi  ia  hawking.  130.  On  iuStnt" 
sorts  of  boundB,  138.  DrMriptioa  oflfac  qu^'^"- 
lioni  of  an  angler,  143.  Notice  of  hia 'Diviiow 
onior^emamhippe."  145.  Uit  of  bii poenx.  SS 
lib  aildrfsitolheBarlofSoiillunpm,  33K 
lai-nat/f.  ceremony  of.  in  Shakapeare^  tin.  1>^ 
R  mary  itrewed  before  the  bride.  AM  C<n- 
n>a  ifH  m  At  chnrch,  110.  Drinku  oat  of  ik> 
btid  ciqi  >M  Ulenmg  Ibe  bridal  bed.  ii.  l>f 
■eriptiouof  aruatic  maniage.  111.  Hon  cckdnt 
rd  in  the  North  of  England  ia  the  I8ih  raaq 


Cbaracltritlic  madness  of  E 
Lear.  t£i6.     ABccting  madnev 


lb.     Aaccting  madneia  c 
Contistt  tietween  the 


i'   epigram  of,  hupily  ti ^_, 

II.  or  the  fentiral  of  Sl  Mania.  99.  ft^ 
rptMnof,94.  UaiTenaOT ob«r*cd ikrw^ 
rope   93.    Alluiion  to  ibU  day,  by  Sk^' 

Vai-  Prtiit*,  BOtice  of,  US. 
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MatcaUs  (Uonard).  **  Booko  ofPUhiiig,'*  14d 

Moiks  iu  Um  age  of  Shakapcwv,  SSI3. 

Masques,  splendid,  account  of,  435.  Alloakmi  to 
them  by  Shakspeare,  437.  UnriTaUed  excdlenca 
of  Ben  Jonion's  maaqaen,  614. 

Mmssimger  (Philip),  meriu  of,  as  a  dramatic  poet, 
605.     Illustrations  of  Mveral  of  hi*  plays,  Tiz. 
City  Madam.  36. 

,    Act  ii.  tceoe  1, 87. 

Guardian,  198. 
Virgin  Martrr,  151. 

Jfatlcr  •/  ik£  ReeeU,  oflke  of,  when  instituted,  449. 
The  superiutendenco  of  the  stage  and  of  actors,! 
committed  to  them,  iHd.    Players  sometimes  term- 1 
ed  children  of  the  revels,  445. 

Muneeil  (James),  a  minor  poet  of  the  age  of  Sbak- 
speare,  334. 

Bhy-Ihuy  ancientlv  obsenred  throughout  the  king- 
dom, 74.  A  relic  of  the  Roman  Floralia,  ihd. 
Poetical  description  of,  in  Henry  YIIL's  time,  ihii, 
Cornish  mode  of  celebrating,  ibid.  How  celebrated 
in  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  75.  Allusions  to  it  by 
the  poet,  76.  Verses  on,  by  Herrick,  ibid.  Mor- 
ris-oanc«>s,  the  invariable  accompaniment  of  May- 
day* 77.  Robin  Hood  and  his  associates,  when 
introduced,  78.  Music  accompanying  May-games, 
80.  Description  of  the  ^lav-games,  81.  Opposi- 
tion made  to  them  by  the  Puritans,  and  their  con- 
•equent  decline,  83.  Revived  by  Kinc  Jaroes*h 
"^  Book  of  Sports,**  84.    Their  gradual  disuse,  85 

Ma^fuU  «"  City  Match,"  illustration  of,  189. 

Mmypole,  ceremony  of  setting  up,  75. 

MeoMwrt  for  Meamre,  probable  date  of,  666.  Its 
primary  source,  ibuL    Analysis  of  its  characters, 

tUtulrmiions  of  thit  dn 
Act  ii.    scene  1,  406. 
Act  iii.  scene  1, 181,  667. 
Act  V.    scene  1, 108. 
Mefutthwti  of  PlautUN,  the  basis  of  Shakspeare's  Co- 
medy of  Errors,  481. 
Merdumi  of  Fenice,  date  of,  525.    Probable  source 
of  its  fiible,  596.    Analysis  of  it,  ibid.    And  of  iu 
characters,  597.     Particularly  that  of  Shylock, 


Midsummer-Eve  Sre,  of  Pagao  origin,  ibid,  Fen- 
seed  only  visible  on  that  eve,  160.  Spirits  'visible 
of  persons,  who  are  to  die  in  the  following  year, 
ibia,.  Recent  observance  of  Midsummer^Eve  in 
Cornwall,  161.     Visionary  appearance  of  future 


husbands  and  wives  supposed  to  take  nlace  on  this 
Plays  and  masqOfes  performed  then. 


Eve, 
169. 


ibid. 


for  Midsom- 


JUmiirmtions  of  Ikit  drMmm. 
Act  ii.   scene  8,  o98. 
Act  iii.  scene  9, 399. 
Act  iv.  scene  1, 189. 
Actv.  scene  1, 91, 165. 538. 
Mtrti  (Francis),  critical  notice  of  his  **  Comparmtive 
Discourse  of  our  Enclish  POeU,  &c  998.    His  cen- 
sure of  the  popularity  of  **  La  Morte  D'Arthur," 


Eneominm  on  Venus  and  Adonis,  369. 
several  of  Shakspeare's  dramas,  481. 
Merr^  Pm,  explanation  of  the  term,  63. 
Mtrrp  tViet%  of  Wimdtor,  tradition  respecting  the 
origin  of,  518.    Ana^rsis  of  its  characters,  iHd. 
ilkatralious  of  this  drmmm, 
AeL  i.  scene  1. 193, 1&,  900, 430. 

scene  4,  40. 
Aet  u.  scene  1,  978. 
scene  9,  411. 
Act.  iii.  scene  3,  139, 980, 399, 409. 

scene  5,  409. 
Act.  iv.  scene  4,  176. 

scene  5. 403, 496. 
'  Aet  ▼.  scene  5, 40, 505. 608 
Meinotl  Rommiees^  origin  of,  954. 
BUekmil  (St)  md  Aii  Anaels,  festival  of,  16B.1  8u- 

Krstitious  doctrine  of  the  ministry  of  angeb,  ikid. 
ichaebnas-feese,  165. 
nhddkUm  (Christopher),  a  minor  poet,  83t. 
Middkiom  (Thomas),  a  minor  poet,  331.     Wrote 
several  picoes  for  the  stage,  607.    Estimate  of  his 
merits,  ibid.    Iflustrataoos  of  his  ^  Fair  Quarrel.'' 
109.    And  **  No  Wit,  No  Help  like  a  WomanV, 
110. 
.Widb— imrr-£re,  superstitious  obscrviMefl  m,  159. 


Midtumimer'NiifhVs  Drtmm^  composed 
mer-Eve,  ibid,  lu  probable  oate,  487.  Critical 
remarks  on  some  of  its  characters,  488.  And  on 
the  fairy  mythology  of  this  play,  ibid,  {Set  **  #Vu- 
rier.") 

JlhutratioHM  of  thit  drtma 
Act   i.  scene  1,  75. 
scene  9,  451. 
Act  ii.  scene  1,  51,  505,  506,  609. 

scene  9,  150, 187,603,506,511. 
scene  3,  605,  511. 
Act  iii.  scene  1,  497,  505,  507. 

scene  9,77,488,511. 
ActiT.  scene  1,  77, 139,  157,604,510. 

scene  9,  ibid, 
Aet  V.  scene  9,  110,  499, 507. 
Miitm  Bells  for  hawks,  130. 
Milk  Maids,  procession  of,  on  May-day,  75. 
Miiion's  ^Comus,*"  illustration  of,  63.    Illustrations 
of  **  Paradise  Lost,**  165.    Proof  that  he  imiUted 
Shakspeare's  Pericles,  477.      Exquisite  passage 
from  his  **  Paradise  Lost,"  on  the  ministry  of  an- 
Kefs,  533. 
Minstrels  better  paid  than  clergymen,  45.   Their  con- 
dition in  the  ace  of  Eliiabeth,  270.    Their  costume 
described,  ibid.    Dissolute  morals  of,  971.    Alio- 
sions  to  them  by  Sbakspeare,  ibid.    Their  profes- 
sion annihilated  by  act  of  parliament.  979.     Allu- 
sions to  their  poetry  by  Sbakspeare,  VH, 
Miranda^  remarks  on  the  character  of,  580. 
**  Mirroter  far  Maaitlrates,**  a  collection  of  poetical 
legends,  planneo  by  Sackville,  840.    Account  of  its 
various  editions,  ibid.    Its  character,  341.    Influ- 
ence on  our  national  poetry,  ibid, 
Monkies  kept  as  the  companions  of  the  donestie  fool, 

415. 
Motislert^  supposed  existence  of,  187. 
Momtgowury  (Alexaoder),  poem*  of,  334. 
Monumeni  at  Sbakspeare,  in  Stratford  church,  de- 
scribed, 633.    Remarks  on   the  bust  erected  on  it, 
ibid. 
Moon,  supposed  influence  of,  186.    Exquisite  picture 

of  moonlight  scenery,  598. 
Morality  of  Shaksneare*s  dramas,  601. 
Morgmi  {.Mr.),  vindicates  Sbakspeare  from  the  ttHnmr 

nies  of  Voltaire,  609. 
MorleyU  (Thomas)  Conectioo  of  Madricab  ilhistra- 
tive  of  Maj-games,  80.    Acoount  of  his  ^  CoOeo- 
tions,**  360. 
Morris-dmtee^  origin  of,  76.    Dress  of  the  Morris- 
dancers,  77.    Morris  dances  performed  at  Easter, 
71.    And  at  May-day.  77     Music  by  which  these 
dances  were  accomitanied,  80.    Morria-dances  in- 
tr(»duced  also  at  Whitsuntide,  85. 
^  Morte  D'Artkwr**  a  celebrated  romanee,  aeeonnt 
of,  255.     Its  popularity  censored  by  Aseham  and 
Meres,  ibid.    Notice  of  iU  principal  editions,  966. 
Specimen  of  its  style,  ibid.     Furnished  Spenssr 
with  manv  incidents,  967.    ADusions  to  it  by  Shak- 
*  speare,  979L 

Morysom  (Fyoes),  critical  notice  of  his  **  Itinerary,'' 
9^.  His  character  of,  *^  Amadis  of  Oanl,"  m. 
Much  Ado  about  Nothtrnt^  date  of.  545.  Strictures 
on  its  general  character,  and  on  the  conduct  of  its 
fable,  itef.  Original  of  the  character  of  Dogberry 
in  this  play.  619. 

JUmsiratioms  of  Oit 
Act  i.    scene  1, 150. 
scene  3,401. 
Act  ii.  scene  1, 909,973,499. 
t»140,9»,391. 


ftM  I> 

&cliii.  •r«iiel,144 

■caH3,277. 
AciT,  «™g  tai, 
Mn/Hm,  an  articla  of  feflule  dren,  993. 
JKuZterry-frw,    when  planted  bj  Shakiocare.  fii; 
Cut  down,  616.  ^ 

r  (Richard),  ifae   gmnmatinl  laboiin  i>. 


«In-rilichar<l),aDii 
y  (Aiilhniu],  liii  \ 
nod,"  S6d.      "PiJm 


fport.SM, 


le  of  Falmendo,"  Hid     Liit  uf  hii 


the  rairi.i,  506.     Shalupeuo  pauiuoalelr  land  i 

"  Mymur  of  KtaakUutd^  a  nonuUrnmuuiea.altii. 
tdlobjShakipean.STS. 

MfOioio^  of  the  aDcicBli,  a  Iktoarite  Mudj  in  1 1 
time  of  Diiabetli  and  Jamet  I..  !19.  Crilicnl  m 
eonol  oT  ibe  &iiT  mjthology  of  Shokipearc,  488 


I.  137.    Hi 

quami  with  Hartci,  8!3.   H'   '     ' 

•W     Character  of  bin,  SS4 
NuHeaKirk.ia  the  age  of  Shakapcare,  415, 419. 
ytteaulU,  Easter  amuaemeuti  al,  73 
Xmrp^tri,  origin  of,  347. 
Tiaelon  (Thomai),  a  minor  poet,  334 
NflcfoH'i  *•  Hiilnr;  of  the  Haraceaa,"  23>2 
AoD-riOTf  ffay,ceRmoiii«ob«erTFdoD,  G9.    Pr< 


..  60.     Ace 


It  of  It 


madi  Id  Queen  Eliiabelh.  OiiL 
Nicholion  (Samuel),  a  minor  poet,  334. 
NiDrgfi  (Richard),  the  poetical  vorki  of,  309.    Adlj. 

lioni  to  ihe^Mirrourfor  Hagiitralen."  340. 
Nifktmart,  poetical  deuriptioci  of,  169.     SupnD)i-i< 

ioBueiee  of  Si.  Withold,  a«>in>l  it,  169.      "^^ 
Nixon  (AnihoD,),  ■  miiwr  poet.  334. 
JVwdni  (John),  the  topographical  work*  of,  SSJ 

Hi>  pneliral  nroductioDi.  ^. 
NecfU  ( Italian},  translated  in  Shakipeare'*  tine,  9: 1 

l.iMtof  ihoKnioil  eaieetned  in  llie  IGlh  and  16il 

cenlurie>.  964. 
N^creckNiahl.iee. 

0. 

Obenm,  the  fsini  king  oTShakiipeare.  derjialina  <■' 
e.603.    Anal..!     -■'    " 


Ortlaiif.  EIHHNAPXIA  n'n  ElaiOelha  a  ichool- 
tMwk  in  Shakipeare'i  lime,  12. 

Omrni.  in  Shnkipexrv'i  lime,  170.  Waminl.  i>l 
da«gernr death.  171.  Dream..  1 7«  D.moniatal 
luieei,  17a  Corpae,  eaodlei,  and  lomS-tirea.  174 
Fiery  and  mcteoroui  cxhatalioDK,  t75.  Sudden 
noKet,  176. 

OpMit,  renarki  on  Ibe  aFerting  madnen  of,  385 
Hamlet',  puainn  for  hrr.  630. 


Orien/ai  il 


;  of.  410. 


)t  of,  S63.    Alluti 


.      1.    On  |i., 
•ruibdio,  ilHt     )>;., 


Hid.     And  DealrmtMiB,  &N 

lOialralhlu  nftkii  I 
Act  i.  acene  3,  DM.  4JD. 
Anil.  «ene3.  iXi.  40H 


AFliv.orene  1.  iM 
Acl  ..  acene  3.  IS? 
(htr^my  (Sir  TlKWuat,  Oh  fim  wrilei  of  "  Ibi- 


rat-icM,"  34S.  Hia  poea  fn  (he  riuvr  '.f  >  •. 
\i,id.  Notiea  of  nblionB  of  11,394.  Mr.,  lui 
i-iLtuledlbrhianurder,  IBL 


A II  LI -ioM  to  them  bf  the  I»el,  4S. 
'aial  uaed  hj  the  laJiea  ia  Shaki^ware'a  vat.t 
'.,latr'  arQMnEluabath,  ■ocmloflW  boan 

■'\,  40O. 

r'nimin*  ^OIioB,"  niaaucw  of,  9BL    AfiiMk 

l,y  Shakapeare.  VS. 

I'ahiteriuafBntlai^,''  >  papular  »■■«»,■ 
'.diiuitm,  alluaionii  (u  bj  Shakapeu*.  177. 
'oiicnjteBeJf,  account  c<  69. 
■dncnta,  lb*  inTariable  •ccanpuiaert  af  awr 

Tue<dar,  OH. 
Pii,ailfttfDfly  i»tPWga,''aututof^ift- 

reui  edition  of,  341. 
/'jirl'  (Mr.),  remarkii  of,  am  lb*  M|lc  of  aw  dlo 
■trr,  34G. 


1»  (WiUian),  a  ninor  p«l,S34 
■rot  (Heor,).  a  minor  puct.  335. 
"/^(/^((Jobn),  aninnr  poet,  33Cl 
„k'^n;  gi'fa  at  Eaater,  W. 
mno  B<1J.  aupjnaed  bmcfil  oftoIlB^ 
raiiwn,  rxquiiHle  delincKtiooa  ol,  ia 

.nn'iJe  Pilfrim,'-  wb«  trtk  priMed.  Si 
litble  date  of  iu  eompoaitioa,  tW.  Aai^la 
ilili  irork  publitbed  bj  Jac^nl,  i     ' 


>topber|.  "ChriMBiu  CafraHn" rf, n 
,Vnii«m),  "PnlUce   of  Pteaaurr."  Ki 

<  i>N~iantlr  referred  to  by  Khakaprvre.  iM 
rV.i.A^*  (IIl-dt);,  a  minor  (net.  335. 

jn*.  deacripiiiHi  ofcountTT-Tboot  wtiTvC 
iiclion  oa  the  b«t  mode  of  keenia;  buiU. 
■  •a  the  b»l  ecilefor  a  librarr,  tO.     Aid« 
ihoicB  of  ttjle,  iMrf. 
J;  Pi«,  anrientlr  eaten  al  ChriMBai,  V 


ia>T'ry,  or  I 
h  lOeo^e), 


4&9. 


Ilia  i 


Wild  ( Thoma*  di 

•n  rawtanf.  origin  of,  R3.  EzplaHiaa  uf  ■>*■ 
borrowed  from  il,  ibid. 

'r'rv(lliabop).nnlice  of  hia  "  PriuafCMenCrti  ■ 
^>.  AKribra  Periilei  lo  Mak>rH-are,47l 

V..y  .William),  a  miwK  poal,  335 

rri,  .ir  fairin  of  the  Peruana,  4R9. 

''n.!i-(t,  a  aort  of  ipell,  auppnoed  mflocane  oC  CT 

'.irlr>.  lbeliMlufShakapcare>.,tla,.,4e  Pn>ik 
lliai  Ihe  ^fater  part,  aa  hi*  eoMpuwiiiB,  lU 
II.  idiiaHon  in  the  Enat  ediliin  of  bia  mrt^ 
niv.,iinled  for,  -TO.  lu  inequaUtiFi  iiai  tiiil 
i7\.  Innbiil  parti  hi*|teiuu<  naj  be  traoe^m 
Kmiiiinalion  of  IhrmiiHirehuaclen,  «),  Oflb 
].,r»>iiage  of  Pericle*.  474.  CbarKle*  i^  W«K 
—  imlned,  476  Slricl  juttiee  nf  Ibe  laml.  SI. 
>~  play  probably  wnttes  ■■  the  y nr  UM,  0 
itttioni  lo  iu  prionlj  a — -'—'  --•  -j— ■ 


INDEX. 


65» 


Actii. 


acoDf  I, 
acc-tie  5, 


474. 
474 


Act  IT 


Act  T. 


Act  iii.  Bcene  !i,  473. 
iicene  4,  476. 
scene  1.  ihid, 
ticene  3.  477. 
fsceue  6,  iM. 
sccDj'  1,  474,  477. 
nL-cua  3,  476. 

Perneigs,  when  introduced  into  England,  392. 

Petotef  (lleury).  a  mioor  poet,  336. 

Pett  (PeU-r),  a  minor  jioet,  335. 

Pntttr^  a  costljf  article  in  the  age  of  Shaktpeare, 
403. 

PkiHpp  (John),  a  minor  poet,  336. 

PkUton  (William),  a  minor  poet,  333 

•*  Pkanix  .V«<,  a  collection  of  poems,  344. 

Pictures,  au  article  of  furniture,  4(M. 

Pilgrimages  made  U>  welU,  191. 

Pitpay,  the  fables  of,  2&9. 

PUuius^  the  Mebschmi  of,  the  basis  of  Shakspearc'» 
Comedj  of  Errors,  481. 

Pi7«  (John),  the  biographer,  235 

Plague,  ravagen  of,  at  Stratford,  11. 

Plamtmn  roots,  why  dug  up  oo  Midfiiiiiiiier  Ere, 
163. 

Plat  (Hugh),  a  minor  poet,  336. 

PUuftrs  (uroUing),  state  of,  in  the  aixteenth  century, 
121.  Difference  between  them  and  licensed  per- 
formers, 122.  Exhibited  at  country  fisirs,  ibid. 
Companiss  of  players,  when  6n»t  licensed,  442 
Placed  under  tne  direction  of  the  Master  of  the 
Revels,  ibid.  Fatrofiized  by  the  court,  and  alio  b> 
prif  ate  indiriduali,  443.  The  amount  of  their  re- 
numeration,  ibid.  Days  and  hours  of  their  peribr- 
mance,  44S.  roocludeil  their  performances  always 
with  prayers,  451.     How  remunerated,  462. 

Pkuf-lnllsy  notice  of,  in  the  age  of  Shaksneare,  448. 

Play*,  number  of,  performed  in  one  day,  419.  Amuse- 
roeot<i  of  the  audience,  prior  to  their  commence- 
insnt,  ibid  Disapprobatioo  of  them  how  testified, 
451.  Autliors  of,  how  rewarded,  452.  List  of 
ajoooymous  plavs  extant  previously  to  the  time  of 
Shakspeare  465.  Chronological  list  of  his  genuine 
I'lays,  469.  Humorous  remark  of  Mr.  Steeyens  on 
the  value  and  high  price  of  the  first  editioo  of 
Shakspeare's  plays,  593.  Remarks  on  the  spurious 
plays  attributed  to  him,  696. 

Plouf^  Mofulmy,  festival  of,  66. 

**  Poetieml  JUpsodie,^  a  collection  of  poems,  349. 

Poets,  list  of,  who  were  rewarded  by  English  sote- 
reigns,  250.  Table  of  English  poeU,  classed  ac- 
cordinic  to  the  subjecU  of  their  muses,  362. 

Poetry  (English),  notice  of  treatises  on,  during  the 
ngeot  Shakspeare,  225.  Aflusions  to,  or  quota- 
tions from  the  poetry  of  the  minstrels,  278w  Slate 
of  poetry  during  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  29B.  In- 
fluence of  superstition,  literature,  and  romance  oo 
poetical  genius,  t6uC  Versification,  econom? ,  and 
sentiment  of  the  Elizabethan  poetry,  289.  Defects 
in  the  lai^  poems  of  this  period,  290.  Biogra- 
phical aim  critical  notices  of  the  more  eminent 
poets,  291.  Table  of  miscellaneous  minor  poets, 
328.  Critical  notices  of  the  collections  of  poetry, 
and  poetical  miscellanies,  publisbcd  during  this 
period,  340.  Brief  view  of  dramatic  poetry  from 
the  birth  of  Shakspeare  to  the  year  1690,453. 

Pi>iioe  of  London,  in  the  time  of  Elixabeth,  425. 

**  Polimmmteim,'*  or  the  means  to  judge  of  the  fidl  of 
a  rommonwealth,  373. 

PorU  (Luigi  da),  the  ^'GiuletU"  of,  the  source  of 
Romeo  umI  Juliet,  614. 

Portuguese  romances,  265. 

Possessed,  charm  for,  177. 

PoM^ls,  prevalence  of,  in  Shakspcare's  time,  40. 

Powder  (sympathetic),  marreUoos  effects  ascribed  to, 
183. 

Powell  rrboBas},  a  Biiior  poet,  335. 

Pmyer  Book  of  Qaeett  EUzabeth,  211. 


Pregnant  woaten,  supposed  influence  of  (airiet  on, 
497. 

Presents,  anciently  made  on  New- Year's  Day,  60. 
Account  of  those  made  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  ibid. 

Preston  (Thomas),  a  minor  poet,  335.    Character  of 
bis  dramatic  pieces,  458. 

Prices  of  admission  to  the  theatre,  449. 

Pricket  (Robert),  a  minor  poet,  335. 

Primero,  a  game  of  cards,  426. 

Printing,  observations  on  the  stjle  of,  in  Qaeen  Eli- 
zabeth's reign,  213. 

Proctor  (Thoma.<« ) .  a  minor  poet,  335.  Notice  of  his 
"Gorgeous  Gallery  of  Gallant  Inventions,"  343. 

Prologues,  how  delivered  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare, 
450. 

Prose  teriiers  of  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  214.  Caosea 
oftbeirdefecU,  218. 

Prospero,  analysis  of  the  character  of,  679. 

Precisions,  annual  stock  of,  anciently  laid  in  at  fair*. 
105.  • 

Pacir,  or  Robin  Goodfellow,  analysis  of  the  character 
of,  608.  Probable  source  of  it.  Hid.  Description 
of  hii  functions,  609. 

Puppet-shows,  origin  of,  123. 

PurcAat's  **  Pilfrriraage."  232. 

Purgatory,  Popish  doctrine  of,  639.  Seized  and  em- 
ployed  by  Shaks|>eare  vrith   admirable  succcm, 

Puritans'  opposition  to  May-games,  ridiculed  by 
Shakopeare,  83.  By  Ben  Jonson,  and  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  84. 

Pultenham  (Ger>r^e),  remarks  of,  on  the  corruptions 
of  the  English  language.  215.  Critical  notice  of 
his  **  Arte  of  Eonlish  Poesie,'*  227.  And  of  his 
smaller  poems,  335. 


Q. 


De 


Quintaine,  a  rural  sport,  146.    lu  origin,  ibid. 

scription  of,  147. 
**  Quippes   for  upstart  nnt-fangled  Genlle-^temen,^ 

cited  and  illustrated,  393. 


R. 

Race-hortes,  breed*  of.  highly  esteeme«l.  145. 

Haleigk  (Sir  Walter),  improved  the  English  language, 
218.  Character  of  hU  "^  Hi5»tory  f»f  the  Worid  " 
232.  Hiii  ''Nymph's  Reply  to  the  Shepherd," 
cited  by  Shakspeare,  280.    His  |ioctical  pii*ces, 

Ramsey  (I^nrence),  a  minor  poet,  336. 

Rankins  (William),  a  minor  poet,  ibid 

Rape  of  Luereee,  when  first  printed.  364.  Dedicated 
t(  >  the  Earl  of  Southampton ,  353  Construction  of  its 
versification.  364.  Probable  sources  whence  Shak- 
sj>eare  derived  his  fisble,  ibid.  Complimentary  no- 
tices of  this  poem  by  contemporaries  of  the  poet, 
367.      Notice  of  its  principal  editions,  368. 

Rapiers,  extraordmary  length  of,  399. 

Ravrnscrojt  (Thomas),  hunting  song  presenred  by, 
135. 

Reynolds  (John),  a  minor  poet,  336. 

Repartees  of  Shakspeare  and  Tarleton  the  comedian, 
32.    Ascribed  to  hhakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson,  621. 

Rice  (RichardJ,  a  minor  poet,  336. 

Ri'-kard  I.  (King),  why  sumamed  Ccrar  de  Lion, 
275. 

Richard  IL,  probable  date  of,  621.  Analysis  of  his 
character.  o22.  Remarks  on  the  secondary  cha- 
racters of  thb  play,  ibid.  Perfboned  beliHv  the 
Earl  of  Southampton  in  1601,  366.  Illustration  of 
act  ii.  seene  4,  of  this  drama,  187. 

Richard  of  Gloucester,  exquisite  portrait  of,  in 
Shakspcare's  Henry  VI.  Part  II.,  W. 

Rkhard  UL,  dale  of,  518     Auilym  of  Richard*^ 
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lUui  iraliofu  of  thu  drama. 
Aol  lii.  Bcene  2,  533. 

icene  3,  ibid,  • 

Act  ▼.   tcene  2,  ibid. 
scene  3, 174. 
Rider  (Bishop)*  an  eminent  philoloffer,  223. 
Ridmg,  art  of^  highly  cultivated  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, 145.   Instructions  for,  iMl. 
Rings,  fairy,  allusions  to,  by  Shakspeare,  605. 
Robin  Hood  and  his  associates,  77,  Account  of  them 

and  their  dresses,  &c.,  78. 
Robin,  why  a  favourite  bird,  192. 
Robinson  (Clement),  his  ^Haxulefull  of  Plessant  De- 

lites  "  314. 
Robinson^s  (Richard),  **  Auncient  Order,  &c.  of  the 
Round  Table,"  273,  431.    Notice  of  his  poems, 
336. 
Rock  Day  festival,  65.  Verses  on,  ibid.,  66. 
Rolland  (John),  a  minor  poet,  336. 
Roman  UleraUtre,  progress  of,  durins  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  331.     List  of  Roman  classio  authors 
translated  into  English  in  Shakspeare's  time,  335. 
Romances,  list  of  popular  ones  in  the  age  of  Shak- 
speare,  353.   Origin  of  the  metrical  romance,  254. 
Anglo-Norman  romances,  ibid*    Oriental  romances, 
258.    Italian  romances,  261.    Spanish  and  Portu- 
euese  romances,    365.    Pastoral  romances,  366. 
Influence  of  romance  on  the  poetry  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan aee,  389.    Observations  on  the  romantic 
drama,  695. 
Romeo  and  Juhet,  probable  date  of,  518.    Source 
whence  Shakspeare  derived  his  plot,  considered, 
513.  Analysis  of  the  characters  of  this  drama,  515. 
Eulogium  on  it  by  Schlesel,  ibid. 

Illustrations  ojtms  drama. 
Acti.  scene  3, 25.  313,  513. 

scene  4,  179,  403,  505,  508,  513. 

scene  5, 403. 

Act  ii.  scene  1,  283. 

scene  3,  133. 

scene  4,  148,  383,  403. 

Act  iii.  scene  1,  370. 

scene  3,  133. 

Activ.  scene  3,  183. 

scene  5,  117,118,283,427. 
Act  v.  scene  1,  173. 
scene  2,  615. 
scene  3,  398. 
Roodsmast,  procession  of  fairies  at  the  festival  of, 

497. 
Rosse  (John),  a  minor  poet,  336. 
Rous  f  PranciH),  a  minor  poet,  336. 
Rouxitlon  (Countcsit),  character  of,  543. 
Rowe  (Mr.),  mistake  of,  concerning  the  priority  of 
ShakKpeare's  birth,  corrected,  3.    His  conjecture 
concerning  the  trade  of  Shakspeare's  father,  4 
disproved,  ibid. 
Rowena  and  Vortigern,  anecdote  of,  62. 

Aots/(Zfu/ (Samuel),  list  of  the  poems  of,  336.  \  Shakspeare  (John),  father  of   the 

Rowley  (William),  Estimate  of  his  merits  as  a  dra-      grand  of  property  and  arms  to, 

matic  poet,  610. 
Rfifs  worn  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  390,  393,  397. 
Ruptures,  singular  remedies  for,  181. 
Rushes,  anciently  strewed  on  floors,  404. 

s. 

Sabie  (Francis),  a  mmor  poet,  336. 

diocAr,  a  species  of  wine,  409.  Different  kinds  uf,  ibid. 

The  sack  of  Falstafif,  what,  tbid.    Sack  and  sugar 

much  used,  ibid. 
JSackville  (Thomas),  Lord  Buckhurst,  the  poetical 

works  of,  311.  The  model  adopted  by  Spenser,  ibid 

The  "Myrrourfor  Magistrates,"  planned  by  him, 

340.   Character  of  his  dramatic  perfomanc^s,  455. 
Snker  (Aug.),  a  minor  poet,  337. 
^mpson  (Thomas),  a  minor  poet,  ihid. 
!Sandahar,  Numerous  versions  of  it,  358.  English  ver- 


iloa  exceedingly  popular,  sM.    SooCtiih  vemt. 
260. 
Samdfird  (James),  a  viniar  poet,  S37. 
SaUres  of  Bishop  Hall,  30£ 
Savile  (Sir  Henry)  Jgreatly  promoCed  Gre^  Utcntsft. 

381. 
SeandinavitM  mythology  of  fluriee,  49L 
SchUgel  (M.),  eulogimn  of,  on  Shakqpcvc^s  Bowo 
and  Juliet,  515.    On  his  Cymbefine,  SSZ.  Macbok, 
564.  On  the  romantic  drama  of  Shaksp(«it,SSL 
And  on  his  moral  characler,  631. 
S<Jiool-book$,  list  of.  in  use  in  Shakspeare's  tine,!! 
Sdioobnasters  but  little  rewarded  m  Skskapcatri 
time,  13,  45.    In  the  sixteenth  century  wcrt  fre- 
9uentlyoonjurors,  46.   Picture  o^  hw  Skskiporc 
ibid.    Their  degraded  character  and  igaonMe  m 
his  time.  47. 
Scoloker  (Anthony),  aeeoant  of  the  doctrine  of  ss^Eiie 
hierarchv  and  nunistry,  164.    On  the  prevskficeof 
omens,  170.     Recipe  for  fixing  an  ass's  head  « 
human  shoulders,  610.     Supposed  prevakacf  (^ 
witchcraft  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  666.  Pcnoa 
who  were  supposed  to  be  witches^  667. 
Soot  (Gregory),  a  minor  poet,  337. 
Scott  (Thomas),  a  minor  poet,  ibid. 
SooU  (Sir  Walter),  beautiful  pictureof  Christes«  fes- 
tivities, 101.  Pictureof  rustic  superstitios,  137.  Il- 
lustrations of  his  l«ady  of  the  Lake,  173.    "* 
of  his  poetical  exoeUenee,  S91. 
Scottish  fanners,  state  of,  in  the  sixteenth  ««—>;. 
67.  Lake  wakes  of  the  Highlanders  described,  lU. 
Thanksgivings  offered  by  them  on  getting  is  ihr 
harvest,  166.    Account  of  the  Scottish  ^yslen  of 
fairy  mythology,  493. 
Seed-cake,  a  rural  feast-day  in  the  time  of  EHiabeA, 

93. 
Selden  (John),  his  Commentary  on  Drayton,  239. 
Servants,  pursuit^,  diet,  &c.  of,  in  the  time  of  Shak- 
speare, 54.    Benefices  bestowed  on  them  is  the 
reip  of  Elizabeth,  45.    Their  dress,  412.   Rf?> 
lations  for,  413.     Prohibited    from  eoterifis  Ux 
kitchen  till  summoned  by   the  cook,  414^    Were 
corrected  by  their  mistresses,  419. 
**  Seven  Champions  of  Christendome,^  a  pop^  ro- 
mance in  Shakspeare's  time,  account  of,  97. 
^  Seven  Wise  Masters,**  n  popular  romance  of  lodiu 
origin,  358.    Notice  of  iu  different  trandstiisB. 
ibid.    Translated  into  $<;ottit»h  rhyme,  359. 
Setcett  (Dr.)jCoujecturc  of,  respecting  Shakspesit* 

sonnets,  377. 
Shakspeare  Family,  acount  of,  1.     Supposed  gnd 
of  arms  to,  ibid.    Examination  of  the  orthofrtf^y 
of  their  name,  8. 
Shakfpeare  (Edmund),  a  brother  of  the  poet,  hsrvti 

in  St.  Saviour's  Chnrch,  803,  623.. 
Shakfpeare  (Mrs.),  wife  of  the  fioet,  epitaph  oo. 
639.  ^  His  bequests  to    her,    ibkL      ReBulrii  an 
ibid. 

rt,  suppoifd 
Arcciuat  d, 
ibid.    Amis  confirmed  to  him,  tbid.     His  niarriur. 
3.     List  of  children  ascribed  to  him  in  the  bspt^^ 
mal  register  of  Stratford-upon-Avcm,  t&irf.    Ci-r- 
rection  of  Mr.  Rowe's  mistakes  on  this  notot,  1 
Declines  in   his  circumstances  aud  is  dt>otf«<il 
from  the  corporation,   ibid.    Supposed  to  ka^r 
been  a  wool-stapler^  4,  16.     And  also  a  hutcbef. 
17.    Discovery  of  his  confession  of  fiiith  or  «ul 
5.     Copy  of  his  will,  ibid.     Its  autlienticitT  doabc- 
ed  by  Mr.  Malone,  7.     Supported  by  Mr.  Cba.^ 
mers,  ibid.     Circumstances  m  favour  of  its  autbn- 
ticity,  8.     John  Shakspeare  probably  a  Konu.: 
Catholic,  ibid.     His  death,  ibid.  619. 
Shaksprare  (WillianiJ,  birth  of,  I.     Descripl-HW  rf 
the  house  where   he   was    bom,    10.     HL<  chsi? 
purchased  by  ihe  Princess  Czartoryvka,  II.    E»- 
capes  the  plague,  ibid,     EUiucated  for  a  short  tjsr 
at  the  free-school  of  Stratf(»rd,  13.     Aocoont  t-f 
school-books  probably  used  by  him,  ibid.    Tak<« 
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from  school  in  comequcneeof  hit  fatlm'*  porcrty, 
14.  ProtMiMe  exl«ot  of  his  acqairemenU  as  a 
scholar,  ibid  Oo  tearing  sehool,  foUowrd  his 
father'^  trade  as  a  wool-stapler,  bat  not  as  a 
butrber,  16.  Proofr  of  this,  17.  Probably  pre- 
iteut.  in  bis  twelfth-year,  at  Kenilworth  Castle,  at 
the  time  of  Queen  Eliiabeth*s  ? isit  there,  18. 
Probably  emidoyed  in  some  attomey*s  office,  21, 
and  23.  Whether  he  ever  was  a  school-master, 
&.  Anecdote  of  him  at  Bidford.  33.  Whether 
aod  when  he  acquired  his  knowledge  of  French 
and  Italian,  fS.  Probable  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  French,  Md  And  Italian,  27.  Probable 
estimate  of  his  real  literary  acquirements,  S8. 
His  courting-chair.  still  in  exi<ctence,  29.  Marries 
Aiine  Hathaway,  30.    Birth  of  his  eldest  daui;hter, 

31 .  Aod  of  twins.  Hid.    Repartee  of  Sbakspearc, 

32.  He    becomes    acQuainted    with    dissipated 
^ouns  men,  196.    Caught  in  the  act  of  deer-steal- 
ing, 19r.    Confined  in  l)ai«f  Park.  Hid.    Pasqui- 
nadcH  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  198,  20O.     By  whom  he 
Uprosecutcd,  199.     Is  obliged  to  otiit  Stratford, 
200.     And  departs  for  London,  201.    Visits  hi« 
family  occasionally,  202.     Was  kiiO¥m  to  Hem- 
ingv,  Burbage.  and  Greene,  203.     Introduced  to 
the  stage,  205.    Though  with   reluctance,  615. 
Was  not  employed  an  a  waiter  or  horse-keeper  at 
the  play-house  door.  251.     Esteemed  as  an  actor. 
206.    Proofs  of  his  skill  in  the  histrionic  art,  ihid. 
Performed  the  character  of  Adam  in  his  own  pla} 
of  As  ^'ou  Like  It.  207.    Appeared  also  in  ktngly 
parts,  ibki.    Excelled  in  second  rate  characters, 
tbid.     Strugcles  of  Shak<ipeare  with  adversitj. 
616.    IxMcs  nis  only  son,  ihid.    Purchases  a  houM- 
in  Stratford,  iM.    Ilislon  of  its  fate,  ibid.    Hik 
acquaintance  with  Ben  Jonson,  617.     Impmha- 
bility  of  his  ever  bavin;;  vinited  Scotland,   618. 
Annually   visited  Stratford.  619.     Receives  nuui% 
marks   of  favour   from  Queen    Elizabeth,   i6uf. 
Obtains  a  liccase  for  his  theatre,  620.    Purchaife^ 
lands  in  Stratford,  ibid.    And  quiUi  the  stage  a.> 
an  actor,  ibid.    Forms  a  club  of  wits  with  Ben 
Jonson  and  others,  ibid.    Flatters  James  I.  who 
honoured  him  with  a  letter  of  acknowledgment. 
ibid.    The  story  of  Shakspeare*s  quarrel  with  Ben 
Jonson,    disproved,    622.     Birth    of   his    grand- 
daughter Elizabeth.  623.    Planted  the  celebrated 
Mulberry  Tree  in  1609,  Oil.     Purchases  a  tene- 
ment in  Blackfriars,  iMdL    And  prepares  to  retire 
from  I»iid4in,  ibid. 

Account  of  Shakspeare  in  retirement.  626.  Ori- 
gin of  his  satirical  epitaph  on  Mr.  Combe,  ibid. 
His  epitaph  on  Sir  Thomas  Stanley.  628.  And 
on  Elias  James,  Hid,  Negociaiions  between 
Shakspeare  and  some  of  his  townsmen  relative  tit 
the  inclosure  of  some  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Strat- 
ford,: tM^f.  .Marries  his  youngest  daughter  to  .Mr 
Thcmias  Quiney.  629.  Makes  his  will,  ibid  His 
d(>ath,  aiO.  Funeral,  ibid.  Copy  of  his  will.  637 
Obs4'r>ation5t  on  it,  630.  And  on  the  diipoititiun 
and  moral  character  of  Shakspeare,  (>31.  Univer- 
sally beloved,  632.  His  exquisite  taste  for  all 
the  forms  of  beauty,  ibid.  Remarks  <m  the  mo- 
nument erected  to  his  memory,  6X)  And  on  the 
engraving  nf  him  prefixed  to  the  folio  edition  uf 
his  |>lays,  635. 

Account  of  Shakspeare^s  commeDcerocnt  of 
poetry,  208.  Probable  date  of  his  Venus  and 
Adonis,  ibid.  Proof*  of  his  acquaintance  with 
the  grammatical  and  rhcUirical  writer^  of  his  hh; 
230  With  the  historical  writers  then  exUnt.  236. 
With  Batman's  "  Bartholome  de  Proprirt<itibu» 
Rvrum,"  ibid.  With  the  Facrtia*  pubUshed  iii 
his  tiaie,  250.  And  with  all  the  eminent  mmancc^ 
then  in  print.  272.  Aod  with  the  minstrel-poetrv 
of  his  age,  27H.  Dedicates  his  Venus  and  Adonic, 
Mnd  Rape  i>f  Lurrece,  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton, 
353.  Analvsis  of  this  poem,  with  rfmark*.  350 
Abalysis  of  the  Rape  of  l^ucrece,  361.    Intimatr 


knowledge  of  the  human  heart  disi)layed  by  Shak- 
speare. ai6.   Account  of  his  **  Passionate  Pilgrim,** 

968.     Elegant  allusions  of  Shakspeare  to  bis  own 

age,  in  his  Sonnets,  372.    Critical  account  of  his 

Sonnets,  374, 388.   And  of  his  Lover's  Complaint, 

387.     License    to   Shakspeare    for    the    Globe 

Theatre,  444.    Probable  amoont  of  his  income, 

453.    And  of  his  obligatioos  to  his  dramatic  pre- 

dcceswrii  465. 
The  eoauneneement  of  Shakspeare's  dramatic 

career,  considered  and  a.scertained,  467.  Chrono- 
logical Table  of  the  order  of  his  genuine  plays, 
469.  Observations  on  them,  ibid.  Remaits  on 
the  s|>uriou6  pieces  attributed  lo  Shakspeare,  694. 
Whether  he  assisted  other  noets  in  their  dramatic 
compoaitioD,  ibid.  Consicivratioos  on  the  genius 
of  Sbakspeare*s  drama,  595  On  iu  conduct,  596. 
Characters,  598.  Passions,  600.  Comic  painting, 
ibid.  And  imaginative  powers,  ibid.  Morality, 
601.  Vindication  of  hisf  character  from  the  ca- 
lumnies of  Voltaire,  ibid.  Popularity  of  Shak- 
speare's dramas  in  Germany,  602.  Reprinted  in 
America,  ibid. 
SkMkspemre  (Judith),  ymingest  daughter  of  the  poet, 
birth  of,  1.  Her  marriage,  6i9.  And  is^ue,  ibid. 
His  bequests  to  her,  and  her  chQdren,  638. 

SkmlcsmeMre  (Susannah),  eldest  child  of  the  poet, 
birth  of,  31 .  Marriage  of,  to  Dr.  Hall,  623.  Her 
father's  bequesU  to  her.  639.  Why  her  Other's 
favourite,  631.  Probable  cause  of  his  leaving 
her  the  larger  portion  of  his  property,  ibid. 

Skeep^kearing  FirasI,  how  celebrated,  88.  Allusions 
to,  by  Shakspeare,  89. 

.<kfpherd  (S.),  commendatory  verses  of,  on  Shak- 
speare's Rape  of  Lucrece,  367.  On  his  Pericltrs, 
4f0. 

Skip-tire^  an  article  of  head-dress,  392. 

SkirUy's  Play,  the  **  Lady  of  Pleasure,**  illustrated. 
Act  i,  87. 

Skirermg  (sudden),  superstitious  notion  concerning, 
182. 

Shoes,  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  S9I,  397. 

•Silol-;prtN>f  waistcoal,  charm  f(»r.  177. 

SkoUery,  cottage  of  the  Hathaways  at«  still  in 
existence,  29. 

Skovtt-board,  or  Shuffle-board,  mode  of  playing  at, 
149.    Its  origin  and  date,  Hut. 

Hhare-GroMt^  a  game,  ibid, 

Shme*b»ry  (Countess  of),  conduct  of.  419. 

Shrore  Tmetday,  or  Shrote  Tide,  origin  of  the  term, 
68.  Observances  oo  that  festival.  69.  Threshing 
the  hen,  ibid.  Throvi  inic  at  cocks,  70. 

.Slkylodlr,  character  of,  525. 

Sidney  or  Sydney  (Sir  Philip),  biographical  notice 
of,  316.  Satire  of,  on  the  affected  style  of  mmhc 
of  his  contemporaries,  216.  Notice  of  his  **  D^ 
fence  of  Poesie,"  2:28.  Critical  account  of  hi« 
**  Arcadia,**  266.  Alluded  to  by  Shakspeare.  277. 
Remarks  on  his  poetical  pieces,  316.  Particularly 
oo  his  Sonnets,  374.  The  Pjrocles  of  his  ArcadiM. 
probably  the  unginal  name  of  Shakspeare's  Pe- 
ncles,  480. 

'^itifH-noitSf  costly,  of  ancient  inns,  106. 

SiUc-Mmttifmcimret^  encouraced  by  J^mes   I.,  624. 

Silk  St<fcktmgi,  first  worn  by  Queen  Elirahrtb,  394. 

Sir^  title  of,  anciently  given  to  clerg>meu.  43. 

Smith  (Sir  Thomas),  creatly  promoted  Greek  aad 
Eni;lish  literature.  221 

Snfff'tmking  and  Sntf-baxa,  when  introdoccd  inlo 
l^gland.  412. 

S^mumer  (Sir  Creorge\  shipwreck  of.  579. 

Somgt  (early  English),  a  curiiHis  collectioo  of,  278. 
Quotations  from,  and  allusions  to  the  most  popular 
of  them,  by  Skakspeare.  279. 

Sonnet,  introduced  into  England  from  luly,  373. 
Elt*gaBt  specimen  from  those  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey , 
374.  Notice  of  the  Sonnets  of  Watsnn,  374.  Oi' 
Sir  PhUip  Sidney,  ibid.    Of  fhwiel.  ibid.    Of  Co«. 

I    suble.ditf.    Of  Spenser.  iML    Of  Drayton,  375. 
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And  of  other  minor  poets,  ibid.    Beautiful  aoonet,  StirHwa  (Earl  of),  notiee  of,  315     Hi*  **  \vrr\ ' 
addrestied  to  Lady  Drake,  301.    An  exquisite  oue      a  collection  of  aomiets,  ibid.  Of  hi*  ^  Doo«r»-i««.' 
from  Shak»peare 'a  Passioaate  Pilgrim,  372.    On  a      816.    And  of  hit  other  poems,  tM. 
kitttf,  by  Sidnev,  374.  StockiMffs^  in  the  age  of  ShakNpnre,  397   Silk  rtiici 

Sonneti  of  Shakspeare,  when  first  published,  373.      ings  first  worn  by  Queen  Eliiabeih,  394. 
Probable  dates  of  their  composition,  ibid,  Daniel's  Stotnaeker^  an  artade  of  female  dress.  390 
manner  chiefly  copied  by  Shakspeare,  in  the  struc-  Sionet,  extraordinary  Tirtaea  aacribril  to.  I7&.  17^ 
ture  of  his  sonnets,  376.    Discussion  of  the  ques-      Particularly  the  Turquoise  stooe,  178.  Bdcia^xi, 
tion  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  ibid.    Proofs      179.    Beioar,  ibid.    Agate,  ibid. 
that  they  were  principally  addressed  to  the  Earl  Storer  (Thomas),  a  minor  poet,  337. 
of  Southampton,  378.  Vindication  of  Shakspearc's  Stotoe'it  ^History  of  Loodoa,**  CS4. 
sfmnets  from  the  charge  of  affectation  or  pe<Untry,  6f/ra(/&r4f-Mport-ilmm,   the    native  place  cif  S'  •• 
384._  Vindication^of  thern  from  the  hyper'Criticism  ^  speare,  1.    Description  of  the  house  thi  r» . « 


of  Mr.  Steevens,  377,  383,  387. 
Southern  (John),  a  minor  po<*t,  337. 
S'tuthamphm  (Earl  of).  See  Wriothesly. 
Soulhey*^  (yir.)  translation  of  ^  Amsldis  of  Gaul,** 

265. 
Southtcell  (Robert),  notice  of,  312.     List  of  his 

poetical  works,  ibid, 
8pani»h  romances,  account  of,  965.     Allusions  to 

thom  by  Shakspeare,  276. 
Spectral  tmpretnona,  probable  causes  of,  536.   8in- 

^ilar  instance  of  a  supposed  spectral  impression, 

536.    See  Spirits. 
S.yee'V%  ""  History  of  Great  Britain,"  232. 
Spelti^  on  MidHummer-Eve,  161.    On  All-Hallows- 

Eve,  167.     Supposed  influence  of,  176 


•  t 


hhakspeare  was  bom,  10.     Ravage*  of  tlir  j    . 
there,  11.     Visited  by  Mr.   Betlrrtoa,  fi<r  _•' 
mation  concerning  Shakspeare^  16      AiiU-t  «.*  ■ 
scenery,  and  places  in  itsi  vicinity,  24.    \4-\\\ 
by  Shakspeare,  SOO.    New  Place,  parc*ia«n:  i^  r 
by  Shakspeare,  616.     Hiwtiiry  of  its  dcsKk..-^' 
ihid.    Additional  land  parchased  thfro  b«  th^  f>  -^ 
619.     And  also  tithes.  G21.     Pn>ceediaj:«  rvU*. 
to  the  inclosure  of  land  there,  by  Shak^iivarr.  C> 
Description  of  his  monuroent  and  eniLi|ik.  uiSr  - 
ford  cnurch,  633.     Remarks  on  his  mcmuHfcf-t. 
bust,  634. 

StroUing  Pimftrt,  condition  of,    in  the  a^  of  Sbsi- 
speare,  121. 

Slrutt  (Mt.)f  accurati*  description  by.  of  M^i-^-v 
and  its  amusements,  82.   Of  >1  idsununcr-«t  t-  »i:i*  * 


Spern>er*s  **  English  Poet,"  226.     Commentary  on  his 

Shephcards  Calender,"  230.     Many  iucicleuts  of  _  Ktitions^  161 . 

is  "  Paerie  Qi 

of  "  La  Morte 

*    Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,"  ibid      Sack- 1  from,  ngainst  \Vliitstiu  aii<l  other  al«-».  K.    (L  : 

ville's  "Induction"  the  model  of  hi»  allegorical  neploct  of  "FoxN  Book  of  Mnnjrs,'»24l.  <!'    " 

pictures,  311.     His  "  Faerie  Quccne,"  312.     Cri-  character  of  his  b(H)k,iA«/.  IIih  **\  i«'w  ufVx    • 

tical  notice  of  his  ^Amoretti,"  375.      Beautiful  3^i5.    Philippic  against  maftques^  393.     .\cil  r.: 


F       — —  —  - ^      -     —  —  — -,—.—  . 

his  "  Faerie  Queene"  borrowed  fn>ni  the  romance  5//AAe«  ^Philip),  account  of  hi»^Anatoin><ifA^c«'>' 
-te  d' Arthur,"  257.     And  from  "^The;     244     ExtrenK>  rarity  of  hit  h(K>k,  tAf^.   Qd'<ui"< 


SlurlridQe  Fair,  ncoount  of,  105 


quotation  from  his  "  Fuerie  Queenc"  on  the  agency      ibid. 

of  Spirits,  531.  Admirable  description  of  a  witch's  i  Si 

abocle,  568.  \ Summer* Jt  "La«l  Will  and  Testament,"  51. 

jSlptn/f,  different  orders  of,  introduced  into  the  Tem- 
pest, 587.  Critical  analysis  of  the  received  doctrine 
in  Shakspearc's  time,  respecting  the  supposed 
agency  of  angelic  spiritK,  532.  Its  application  to 
the  introduction  of  the  ghost  in  Hamlet.  536.  Su- 
periority of  Shaksneare*s  spirits  over  those  intro- 
duced by  all  other  uramatJHts,  540. 

Sports  (Ilurnn,  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  Enumera- 
tion of.  120.  Cotswold  Games,  123.  Hawking, 
124.  Hunting,  132.  Fowling,  140.  Bird-battintr, 
141.  Horse-racing,  145.  The  Quintaine,  146. 
Wild  Gf>r»se  Chase,  148.  Hurling,  t6i(^  Shovel- 
board,  149.  Sho\e-gront,  ibid.  Juvenile  sports, 
150.  Barley-Breake,  ibid.  Parish  Whipping-top, 
152. 

**  Squire  of  Iaw  Degree,'"  romance  of,  275. 

Slag-huvtiny^  in  the  time  of  Slinkspeare,  135.  Cere- 
mony of  rutting  up.  1!^.  Part  of,  givtn  to  the 
ravens,  137.  Beautiful  picture  of  a  hunted  sta^;, 
197. 

Stage,    state  of,  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  441 


Superxlitions  of  the  16'h  ceuttiry.   r«*niark«  a-i.  I'i 
Sprites  and  gohlins,  153      Oho«tH  nnd  Ai^ar:    v 
165.    ProgiMwticatiotis  of  the  weather  fr»Pi :  i" 
cnlar  days,  157.    Kites  of  lovi-rs  on  St   V\Vf  C-j  • 
Day,  tA/«f.  On  Midstummt-r-Kve.  IGO     Mic^st:.T.l< 
162.     All-Httllow-Fve,  lri6.     Sti|>rr»titM.i..  •  >* 
for  the  niglit-niare,  108.  Otnt*ns  nnd  prodij:i-^.  1*1 
Demoniacal  voices  und   Nhriekv    173.     Ficry  >-. 
meteorous  exhalation^,  175.     Sudden  noi«*^,  Tti 
Charms  and  spells,  ibid.    Cures,  pwvtiilai:*™  i  * 
8ym|mthies.  178.     Stroking  for  the  kiij.:\ii...  1** 
Sympathetic  powders,  1S2.     .MiiH:eIUniiiti«  *j.** 
Htitions,    IS^I       Influence    of  Hn|>er«titif»n  *< 

Iioetry  of  the  Rlizub(-tliunai:«\  VSH.  A«'<  •»':•!» 
airy  *supen»litions  of  the  Kant.  4s8.  0»'  ihr  til 
and  Scandinavian  fairy  superHiititm^.  4M'  A:> 
the  fairy  sii|)erstitiou  prevalent  in  .Soul  an*!.  t\'' 
The  fairv  superstition  i>f  ShakHpr.-iro.  i»f  >■-'•••* 
origin,  IMll.  Account  of  the  «»iip«Toliti-*tu.  !••'  ■ 
then  current  rrsperlinit  witches  nud  wil(  fnral:vi^' 
Suppers  of  country  uentlfnu-ii.  39. 


f  .k 


Kesorted  to  by  him.  on  his  coming  to  Ixindon,  205  \Snppet  taxxe,  a  Hpti-ifs  of  fi-m:iK>  droits.  139\. 

Employed  in  what  capacity  there,  ihid.     Estc>eni(Hl  Surrey  (Earl  of),  qimtrd  and  illuntrated.  isTi 

there  us  an  actor,  206.     Proofs  of  his  fckill  in  tlic       racier  of  his  **  Soinuts,*'  373. 

management  of  the  sta^c,  ibid.  Excelled  in  sctrond- 

rate  parts,  207.     Divisions  of  the  stage,  in  Shak- 
spearc's time,  446.     Was  generally  btrcwed  with 

rushes,  449.     Its  decorations,  ibid. 
Stanykurst's  translation  of  Vircil,  337. 
Starch,  when  intro«luced  into  England,  393. 
Steerens  (Mr.\  Remarks  of,  on  Shakspeare's  5>om- 

nets,  V7n  383,  387.     Ascribes  Pericles  to  Shak- 

Mj'enre,  471       His  opinion  that  the  Comtdy   of 

Errors  was  not  wholly  Shaksipenre's,  contn»*ertcil 

and  disproved,    4S2.      Remarks  on  his   flippuiil 

censure  uf  Shakspeare*s  love  of  nnisic,  b'2H.     His 

oninion  on   the  date  of  Timon  of  Athens,  ,'>.~>J 

Humorous  remarks  on  the  value  and  piic  e  of  iIk 

first  edition  of  Shakspeare,  5fV{. 
Still  •  IJishop'i,  character  of,  Vt*'*. 


{  - 


Sveonler  (Kiii^  of  Sweden),  fabulous  anecilole^ 

490. 
Stcart-Eltfs^  or  mall^mant  fairies  «»f  the  Sea- :   j 

vians,  account  of,  492.    Their  suj*)KiMd  rt-*t> : 

ihid. 
Swrnring,  prevalence  of,  in  the  age  of  >h.-A»T^  •'  . 

4-.>2. 
Siriihin  (St.',  siipfio.sed  influence  of,  on  i!h   wi-af-  '. 

157.  .An<l  on  tl.c  ni'.!ht-marf,  If>9. 
Swotd'dance  on  Pluu(;h  Mtnichn .  tiii. 
Sylves'vr  (.losliua\  furnished   MiIiihi  wit*i  lb--  r"-- 

slamiua  of  hit   **ParadiM'  l.<j«t,  '  316.      l\<lf  • 

works  of,  ihid.    Sptvimen  of  tlu  m,  31* 
Sytnj'ulfiiex.  extrnnrdinar},  181. 


T'i»fci,a*pfcinDfEUibt>i«hi9haksiiFat<''i'tinic,4:i>7 
TuiiM  ifUu  Shri»,  probable  datu  of.  515,   Swim 
»r  iu  fublr,  516.  Rcmuki  OB  tti»  chmiul.-r  of  SI; 
•tad.  Andoii  Ibe  genenl  ehanokrnf  ih<pla},il>d 
lUuMhlUHu  «/  ttit  ^a<iu. 
Tlic  loduclica,  Keiw  1.  Kl. 
Acli.   acHie  1.970. 
•ce»c  3,  34.  86. 


•dw3,  no. 

An ». icciie  1. 193, MS  403,  41i'.  4N. 

Tmiy  Cak/i,  wbj  rivni  al  BiMrr,  7 1 

Taxi'ry  Hrnngint;  lUiuJoM  lo.  IU.  115. 

Trntlom  (FUebaid).  repwtn  of,  99.  Ilii  iaflucinL 
nvrr  Quwo  Elimbctb,  XV.  Nnlica  of  bi-  |KKtn< 
Md.  >1anofhia''!4c>aDDcMlli«Hiii*.''  454. 

Tarfuja,  beantifiil  atdiloqiij  of.  3GG. 

TarfTH.  diMriptJon  of,  ia  8hak*pc>rc>  llmr,  lOT,. 

T-ifhr  (Juho).  a  njaor  'poet.  318. 

Trmptil,  coiijcctum  oo  llw  probnhlE  dnie  nf,  577 
SiiuM*!  whncc  Shakifware  drew  hii  malrrial'  (or 
Ihii  drana.  STR  Trilica]  analni'  «r  >u  charactcn : 
Pmapcro.  B79,  Sftl.  Miranda,  MO  And  >W 
Caliban,  BM.  Rcnarica  on  Ihe  nolioa*  pt«*aleat  ii, 
Shakipnn'a  lime  rnp«tiD|i  aiaiic,  ESI.  Apnli- 
cation  of  magical  naebineir  tn  ihe  Tenpeal,  bM 
SuptriottkillofSb*kapcareiiitlu<u<laptaltoa,HKI 

'  tent  »'.  176, 189,  BK,  5!V.  668.  589 
Actii.  ac«w  1,879. 

*ceDe9,lV,«D,S» 
Aetiii.K-«ael,G85. 

accnea,  6«6,6«l 
•c(wS.lfi,  188.4SI. 
accMiSW. 
An  ii.  ■em  I,  KB.  196.  tff.  Sffi.  EM 
Act  1.  wtne  1,  EOS,  500.  Cff.  5N<> 
Thr*irt,  the  fint,  iihM  tneUd.  Hi.     I.irt  of  Ibt 
jirinciiial  nlaT-houmdiiriDx  tbFatn>  uf  ShakifMur 
444.     l.kn»a  In  him  for  ibe  Olntir  TturHtrr,  ftr.m 
Jaa>ril..iMA    InUwif  nOMnj  of  IW  ib«Blrv  in 
ShnkMican'i  limcMO.     Hounay,d  dufi  '>f  ■'-tioi. 
4«L    Vric»  of  adniHoa.  44B.     NuniTHrnrjda.. 
pcrfonned  in  o««  riar,  'J-A     Ainn-'mi-ni'  "f  '>>' 
aiidi«i-<r  prninuilr  lo  the  i:mBOii-m"nntii  ^rf iilaii 
ilivl,    Traavdim.  hinijicrintmcd.  4J0      Wflfdrotw 
iif  ihi-  Ih.^alfo,  Mil.  Fi'malr  thanielrr.  pi-nnoaled 
l'tnHiioi'hin',451.    PlaTiitMnrrniiun"!.  >*•><. 
Titii-n  *l  Hit  R-g.  3GB.    AUaooa.  lu  ihi<  »|M>ti  hj 

1luil..iH'are.  -00. 
Tt-H-.  eSecUof.iiiquiuWljpofUajcdhjSbatijiorc, 


■/■...■.< 


"/■.4(*^ 


I.  imibabic  dale  of,  &J3.    .\nalyiii  of 


/iki/rafwH  o/  llii  ^raaM. 
An  ii.  .ceBci.  IW. 
A<:l  iiLKntS.  E6G. 
An  <.  »CH  I.  EM. 
-r/nt  ^«^niai-w,'>inualralioaof.  nci  i 
a».     Thi*  plaf  aiidcailT  aol8bal..|»  <ii 
't,-bvai.  when  fini  intiodaced    ikUi  i\, 
I'hilipptn  of  Jama  I.  afainitit,  'Ind 

T»nt  [Hobrrt).  a  minor  ind.  338. 

r..mp,«.,  rAgui>),  a  ouppoacd  will)..  M'. 


T'ar(i!ia;,panimifl>r,ui  Ibcaf*  otKhilu|n:i 


trttft  (William),  ■  minor  nocl,  338. 

TtBtha  mud  Crr-ndm,  probable  daiu  of,  61S.  Soorrc 

of  ill  fable.  560.     Aaaljaii  of  in  character.,  iM. 

11*  deftiU,  B61. 

JOiulnUiiMM'fllut  irmma. 


Acli. 


*3,4«r. 


3,  403. 
Ani).  ■cene3.  3H«. 
ta-uei,  17a 
Art  ».    KFoe  3,  itid. 
7Vt  (Fr.BT).  Ihe  ebapUin  of  Robin  Ilond,  79 
TurttrriUi:  (Geord').  bioEranbical  iketch  of,  Sir. 
NulierorU  "Booke  ofFaulcoorie,"  l».     Hi* 
deacriplina  of  buotini  in  inchwum,  134.     Liil  nf 
biipoelical  wniki,  3ia     Critical  enioute  of  hia 
poetiral  cbaiartcr,  ibtd.  / 

Ttntr  (Riehard),  a  minor  poel.  33S. 
Tiirfaaur  Sloiu.  suppoaed  lirtuea  of,  178 
Piaur  (Thnmai),  notice  of,  318.    Criliral  rcBark* 
on  bia    "Pxe    llundied  Good    PoiaU   nf  Hna- 
bandrr."  Oid,     Hi)  cbancter  aa  a  poet,  SI9, 
'Fwtlflh-Dgf.  batiralof,  fli,     lit  nipHiMd  oricin, 
iUi       Hula  and  anuaemeata  oo  ikia    dai,  64. 
VerM*  on.  b;  Herrick,  lOS. 
^Kflftk-Nifht.   Ihe  laal   of  8bak>»-»''  <l~m» 
ptubabte  date  of,  S9I.     Ita  genei 
eowiuiit  of  Ihe  fable,  US. 

llbutrMni  a/lkii  drmmM. 
Act  L    trtnc  4,  313. 
■i-cne  6.  403. 
Am  iL    accne  3.  BIO. 

arcae  4,  V»,  SSB. 
■ceoe  6,  597. 
Aniii    H-j^.  I.  13i 

4.  103,  403.  607. 


AeliT 

Act. 


I,  ice. 


Too  Gnlkmn  of  Ytrt 


Aniii 


ItiiutrMani  of  Oil  dram*. 

i.    aeene  I,  614. 

iL  acene  1.  IIII,  616. 

■cenc  3,  107, 

ar«w  0,  86. 

e  7.  618. 


I,3B1 


I.  79.  &1& 
teenc  4,393. 
TiKynt  (Thonaa),  a  minor  port.  33S. 
'fV*  (Cnalopber).  a  minnr  port.  iUd. 
TVptfrvi^.uQnHnEli'abeth'a  reign,  913.  Bewi- 

tiful  ■peeimena  of  dceontira  printing,  914, 
TVnrAiA  (Mr.),  conjecture  of,  reapeclint  Ibe  dale  nf 
SbakflMate^  Rnmeo  and   Jolirt,  &H.     Aad    of 
TudlUi-Nigbt,  591. 


rdMtrw  mi  Orwn,,"  roiaa 
apcare,  V7.    Nolipe  of  ■  ebi,u»  • 
Vainlmft  Dmf,  origia  of  thr  aaprra 


Rnral*.  110.  Suppwd  lo  b*  of  puna 
ongmai.  Md.  Modea  of  aaoertainiag  ValaiSM 
forlbeciuraitmr,  iW.  Ike  poor fcnatcd a« Ibi* 
daj.  III. 

TaAaaa  (William),  a  moarpoM,  SSR. 

Cagiaa-a  (W)  ^Uoldn  Qfote."  tfO., 

Ymu  [Lonl],  apeeimen  of  Ibe  paena  nf,  341 

I'amar*  (Rwhari),  a  Minor  p<!el.  319. 

FniM  tad  AiMUM,  a  wwm  of  Shakipeare,  pdibabla 
dau  of.  3(n.  NotM«  of  the  -  Ejiiio  PriMtMH." 
3G9.  Dedteatpd  tolbe£arlatSauthanipbw,  SS3, 
Prmfa  of  ill  melodj  and  beauty  of  Trrti|ialii». 
160.  Singular  brce  aad  bawitrnfiladaaaiptiaML 
Ml.  tUadl«a,4tf.  And  •atonJAmTpMS^^V 
Shak^Mart'*  wad,  ikd.    1\i*  poo*  mS*^"*  ^ 


600 


INDEX. 


iu  claMical  prototypes,  ibid.  Complimentary  xcrncn 

on  thin   iHU'm.   addreNitod    to  Sliakii|ieare,  3G2. 

Notice  or  itH  principal  vdilionA.  3G4. 
rtneenl  (St.),  ii.flueuccof  lii*i  day.  170. 
roltaire*H  ralnmui«4  on  SliakHp«are  refuted,  GOl . 
y&yaget  and  Trarett,  collectionH  of,  publiihed  in  the 

time  of  Sbak8i>eare,  232. 


w 


fVaqer  ("l^wih).  a  dramatic  {Kid.  457. 
/rait^i,  origin  of,  10*2.     Degenerate  into  licentiouft- 
DCM,  ibid.     Vcn«ei«  on,  by  Tusver,  103     And  by 
Herrick,  ibid.     Frequented  by  nedlam,  iind,    Vil- 
lai;e-wak(fi  Ktill  kept  up  in  tbc  North,  104. 
Walton'*  "*  Complete  Angler,*^  errata  iu,  143.     En- 
comium on.  144. 
/Fapa/ (George),  a  dramatic  writer.  458. 
fVardrobci  (ancient),  acc<iunt  f»f,  391.      Theatrical 

wardroheii,  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  451. 
Warner  (William),  notice  of.  319.     Critiml  remarks 
on  his  *^  AlbifNi'n  England,*^  ib'd.     Quotations  from 
that  poem  illimtrative  of  old  Engliith  manners  and 
cuNtoms,  50,  57.  65,  69,  71. 
fVarren  (William),  a  minor  poet,  338. 
Warton  (Dr.).  obM-r«ations  of,  on  the^GestaRo- 
manorum.  260.    On  Fenton^s  collection  of  Italian 
novels,  263.    On  the  natires  of  Bishop  Hall,  304. 
On  the  merits  of  llariogtou,  305.    On  the  satires 
of  Marston,  309. 
WoMsaiif  oriuin  of  the  term,  61.,  Synonymous  with 

feasting,  62. 
Wattail^bowlt  ingredients  in,  61.    Description  of  an 
ancient  one,  62.    Allusions  to,  in  Shakspeare,  ibid. 
WaUh-tiahis,  an  article  of  furniture,  403. 
Water-chteti,  by  whom  invented.  410. 
Waler-spiriti^  difl'erent  classes  of,  587. 
WaiMOH  (Thomas),  a  i>oet  of  the  Elizabethan  age, 
320,  374.    Said  by  Mr.  Stceven«f  to  be  superior  to 
Shakspeare  as  a  writer  of  sfninets.  321. 
Webbe  (W  illiam).  account  of  his  "  Discourse  of  Eng- 
lish Poetrie,"  2:^.      Its  extreme  rarity  and  high 
price,  ibid. 
Webiter  (John),  a  dramatic  poet,  607.     Illustrations 
of  his  plavs,  \iz. 

Vittoria  Corombona.  114, 118, 193. 
Dutchess  of  Mnlfy,  171. 
tVedderbum,  a  minor  poet,  339. 
fVeddings,  how  celebrated,  109.    Description  of  a 

rustic  we<lding,  111. 
Weever  (John),  a  minor  poet.  339.      Bibliographical 
notice  <if  his  ^Epigrammes,"  519.     Epigram  of,  on 
Shakspeare's  |)ocms  and  plays,  ibid. 
Wenman  (Thonias),  a  minor  [>oct,  3t')9. 
WKartofCn  **  Dreame,"  a  poem,  ibid. 
Whetlone'n  ((jeorce),  collection  of  talcs,  notice  of, 
264.    His  ^  Rocke  of  Regard,*^  and  other  |)oems, 
339.     Account  of  the  prevalence  of  gaming  in  hi.n 
time/ 421.      Notice  of  his  dramatic  productions, 
459.    I  lis  ^  Promos  and  Cassandra,"  the  immediate 
source  of  Shakspcare's  Measure  for  Measure.  566. 
fVliipping-lops  anciently  kept  for  public  use,  152. 
JfVkilney  (George),  a  minor  jwet,  339. 
Whitntntide^  festival  of,  how  celebrated,  85.    Whit- 
sun  plays,  88. 
WiOdfuon  (Edward),  a  minor  poet,  339.1 
Will  of  John  Shakspeare,  account  of  the  discovery 
of,  5.    Cojiy  of  it,  ibid.    Reasons  for  its  authenti- 
city, 16.    Its  probable  date,  t&iVi 


WiU  of  WMliam  Shakspeare,  630.   Obwrvatkwi  oi 

it,  637. 
WiUet  (Andrew),  *^ EDbleiiia"ibf.  3». 
WiUobie  (Henry),  a   poet  of  the  Kliiahrtlian  aie, 

322.    Origin  of  his  ^^AvifA,"  iM. 
fVilmoi  (Robert)  a  dranatic  poeU  457. 
WiUon  (Thomasi,  obscrvatiooa  of, on  the  eofropiiaH 

of  the  English  languace,  215. 
Wmoot  ale  celebrated  for  ita  streogth,  S3. 
fVine,  enormous  oousumptioa  of,  in  Ihe  mge  of  Shak- 
speare, 406. 
fVxnterU  Tale^  probable  date  of,  its  goml  chuw- 
ter,  and  probable  source,  575. 

lUuttrations  of  tkU  drmmm. 
Act  I.    scene  2,  109,  427, 575. 
Actii.   scene  1,51, 153. 
Act  iv.  scene  2,  17,  89.  2B2. 

scene  3,  81,  88.  89, 104,  28S,5r<. 
Act  ▼.   scene  2.  283.  577. 
scene  3,  395. 
Witehcrafi  made  felony  by  Henry  Vf  II..  566    Cml 
act  of  parliament  as^nf4  witches.  567.     Exqii«k 
description  of  a  witch's  abode  by  Speibcr,  aA 
Enumeration  of  the  feats  witches  were  m^foid 
Ut  be  capable  of  performing,  669.     ApplicsMstf 
this  suf>erstition  by  Shakspeaire  to  druulic  im- 
poses in  his  Macbeth.  571. 
ITilAerfOearge)  notice  of,  323.  Vena  of,  on  Hod- 
Day,  73. 
fVomen,  employments  and  dreaa  of  the  yomsn  pM 

of,  40. 
Wood  (Nathaniel)  a  dramatic  writer  459. 
TFo//on  (Sir  Henry)  encomium  of.  ou  aBcliBg,14i 

Character  of  his  poetical  productions,  3i6. 
Wriot)iesly  (Thomas),  Earl  of  Southanploa,  bio- 
graphical notice  of,  352.  A  pasaionaie  bm  4 
the  drama,  353.  Sbaksneare*s  Venus  and  kiam, 
and  Rape  of  Lucrece,  dedicated  to  him,  ttk.  Hii 
liberality  to  the  poet,  354.  Joins  the  npcdiliai 
to  the  Azores,  ibid.  In  disgrace  with  QiMen  Cj- 
rabetb,  ibid.  Marries  Elizabeth  Vemoa  wrtWui 
conHultin?  the  Queen,  ibid.  Who  impharsH  then 
both,  ;355.  Goes  to  Ireland  with  the  Eari  of 
Essex,  who  promotes  him,  ibid.  Is  recaiM  xd 
disgraced,  ibid.  Quarrels  with  Lord  Gray,  M 
Joins  Essex  in  his  conspiracy  againstt  the  Qcrfi. 
ibid.  And  is  sentenced  to  imprisonneiit,  Sfi. 
Released  by  Jamint  I.,  ibid.  Who  prumola  kin, 
ibid.  Birth  of  his  son,  ibid.  Embaris  ia  a  co- 
lonising speculation,  ibid.  Patronises  liiertfav, 
ibid.  Opposes  the  court,  ibid.  Dies  in  IWM 
158.  Keview  of  his  character,  ilM.  Sbk- 
speare*s  sonnets  principally  addressed  to  kia, 
378. 
fVyat  (Sir  T.),  character  of  his  sonnets,  373 
\^yrley  (William),  biographical  poems  of,  339. 


Y. 


Yatei  (James),  **  Castle  of  Courtcsie.'*  329. 
Yong  (Bartholomew),  his  **  Version  of  Mouiema?*'r'< 

Romance  of  Diana,''  339. 
Yule-chgf  or  Christmas-block,  94. 


z. 


Zonche  (Richard),  notice  of   his  ^Dove." 


THE  END.    'r 
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